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SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

Among  the  many  eminent  men  who  questioned  the  justice  with  which  they 
shed  lustre  on  the  latter  part  of  what  had  been  bestowed.     The  labours  of 
has  been  termed  the  Georgian  era,  a  long  life  have  been  at  length  closed 
certainljr  not  the  least  conspicuous  was  by  deaths  yet  no  man  has  hitherto  at- 
Sir  John  Sinclair.  The  posidon  which  tempted  to  tear  a  leaf  from  his  chap- 
he  held  in  public  esteem  was  altogc-  let«  and  the  high  place  he  occupied  m 
ther  peculiar,  and  the  means  by  which  public  opinion  remains — and  is  long 
he  attained  it  were  not  less  so.     Sir  likely  to  remain — untenanted. 
John  Sinclair  entered  public  life  at  a  The  public  were  entitled  to  expect 
period  more  than  ordinarily  fruitful  in  that  the  memoirs  of  a  life  so  success- 
great  men  and  great  events ;    when  fully  devoted  to  their  service  should 
the  departments  of  law,  science,  poll-  be  written  for  the  instruction  both  of 
tics,  and  literature  were  crowded  with  the  present  generation  and  posterity, 
competitors,  and  consequently  the  at-  This  duty,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  been 
tainment    of  distinction   was  in  the  discharged  with   a   degree  of  talent, 
highest  degree  difficult.     Under  such  good  taste,  and  sound  judgment  which 
circumstances  he  might,  at  first  sight,  leaves  nothing  to  be   desired.      The 
appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  many  biographer  is  already  well  known  to 
of  the  qualities  requisite  to  success,  the  world  as  the  author  of  several  va- 
Considered  merely  in  a  literary  point  luablc  works  on  criticism  and  theology, 
of  view  he  was  not  a  great  autnor ;  and  the  present  work  will  assuredly 
nor  was  he  highly  gifted  as  an  orator,  not  derogate  from  his  high  reputation, 
nor  profoundly  versed  in  any  branch  of  In  the  execution  of  his  task  Mr  Sinclair 
science  ;  nor  had  he  drank  deeply  at  has  not  suffered  his  feelings  of  filial 
"  the  stream  divine  of  high  philoso-  attachment  to  influence  his  judgment, 
phy ;  "  nor  as  a  politician  did  he  rise  Indeed,  if  he  has  even  erred  at  all,  it 
above   the  middle   rank.      With   all  certainly  has  not  been  in  forming  too 
these  disadvantages,  however,  his  sue-  lofty  an  estimate  either  of  the  charac- 
cess  was  extraordinary.    No  man  ever  ter  or  services  of  his  distinguished  fa- 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  reputation  ther.     Of  eulogy  Mr  Sinchur  is  even 
more    honourable    or    more    widely  rigorously  sparing.     Ho  never  heaps 
spread.       Throughout    Europe    and  the  measure  of  his  praise,  and  in  some 
America  his  name  became   familiar  instances  we  think  that  a  larger  por- 
almost  as  a  household  word,  and  he  tion  might  have  been  fairly  arrogated 
enjoyed  his  great  honours,  with  this  by  the  biographer  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
remarkable  distinction,  that  none  ever  and  are  quite  sure  it  would  have  been 
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freely  conceded  by  the  public.  It  is 
a  defect,  perhaps  inseparable  from 
the  memoirs  of  men  of  genius,  that, 
however  largely  they  contribute  lib  th© 
gratification  of  curiosity,  they  rarely 
convey  a  lesson  generally  useful.  In- 
dividuals so  gifted  may  be  considered 
as  exhibiting  exceptions  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  which  regulato  and  limit 
human  intellect,  and  their  success  be- 
ing the  result  of  a  rare  idiosyncrasy, 
their  example  is  little  available  to  those 
who,  from  difference  of  mental  organi- 
zation, can  experience  but  imperfect 
sympathy  either  with  their  peculiar 
temptations  or  higher  impulses.  But 
the  case  is  different  in  regard  to  indi- 
▼idunls  who,  without  any  remarkable 
superiority  of  original  endowment, 
havo  achieved  great  objects  merely 
by  the  strenuous  and  judicious  appli- 
cation of  powers  which  they  possess 
in  common  with  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. The  lives  of  such  men  must 
ever  be  full  of  valuable  instructiou. 
The  instruments  of  their  success  are 
within  reach  of  all.  They  wore  en- 
dowed with  no  preternatural  strength, 
nor  did  they  wield  a  charmed  weapon. 
Yet  men  so  constituted  and  so  armed, 
without  dazzling  appliances  of  any 
•ort,  have  achieved  the  most  sLstonish- 
ing  results,  and  established  a  perma- 
nent and  acknowledged  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

Of  this  class,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  was  Sir  Johu  Sinclair.  His 
life  was  one  of  intense  activity  and  la- 
bour, and  scarcely  less  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  pursuits  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  than  for  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess by  which,  in  most  of  them,  his 
labours  were  rewarded.  lu  almost  all 
his  works  we  find  a  picture  of  his 
mind,  and  in  these  we  might  almost 
trace  its  progress  from  youth  to  mid- 
dle age,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
closing  years  of  a  long  and  valuable 
life.  Perhaps  the  writings  of  no  man 
were  ever  more  legibly  impressed  with 
the  character  of  their  author.  Unlike 
those  writers  who  think  it  necessary 
to  appear  before  the  public  with  an 
air  of  rhetorical  i)omp,'Sir  John  Sin- 
clair despised  such  artifices,  and  wrote 
as  he  spoke  and  as  he  thought,  with 
pcrfei^t  simplicity  and  directness.  With 
genius  he  was  not  endowed.  His  mind 
was  deficient  in  imagination,  and  tiio 
powers  connected  with  it,  which  pro- 
bably  he  had  never  cultivated ;  ana  his 
talent  for  logical  deduction  was  not 


remarkable.  In  his  writings  we  rarely 
discover  any  close  and  connected  chain 
of  reasoning.  Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  his  intellect  was  its 
extraordinary  vivacity.  His  faculties 
never  slept.  They  were  always  up 
and  stirring  ;  always  on  the  look-out ; 
always  active.  Two  other  qualities 
he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
— enthusiasm  and  perseverance.  The 
one  led  him  to  make  light  of  dilBcid- 
ties,  however  formidable,  and  the  other 
enabled  him  to  overcome  them.  Wo 
do  not  believe  that  Sir  John  Sinclair 
ever  resigned  a  task  he  had  under- 
taken from  dread  of  any  obstacle — or 
shrank  from  any  degree  of  labour, 
however  vast,  which  might  be  neces- 
sary for  its  completion.  To  know  that 
success  was  possible  was  all  that  he 
required ;  for,  with  this  knowledge, 
his  con6dencc  in  his  own  powers  was 
too  great  to  have  a  doubt  of  his  at- 
taining it.  This  sanguine  constitution 
of  mind  was  fortunate,  both  for  him- 
self and  his  country :  without  it,  he 
could  have  brought  few  of  his  great 
works  to  a  successful  termination,  and 
in  all  probability  the  Statistical  Ae- 
couut  of  Scotland  would  have  remain- 
ed unwritten. 

No  man,  perha]>s,  was  ever  less  fit- 
ted than  Sir  John  SincLur  for  a  life  of 
contemplation.  Action  was  as  neces. 
siiry  to  him  as  the  air  he  breathetl.  It 
was  to  his  mind  what  the  pole  is  to  the 
needle — the  ttnuinus,  towards  which 
all  his  thoughts  and  intellectual  im- 

guises  were  directed.  He  could  not, 
kc  Mr  Coleridge,  be  content  to  dwell 
in  a  world  of  visionary  abstractions — 
merging  all  thought  of  material  ex- 
istence in  contemplation  of  the  micro- 
cosm within.  To  the  latter,  tlie  ab- 
stract and  speculative  were  every  thing 
— the  purely  practical  nothing.  In 
the  materiid  wants  and  necessities  of 
man  he  took  no  interest.  In  him  ac- 
tion was  at  all  times  the  offspring  ra- 
ther of  ])ainful  necessity  than  of  vo- 
Inntary  impulse.  In  the  eyes  of  Mr 
Coleridge  the  groat  globe  itself,  and 
all  tluit  it  inhabit,  were  valueless,  when 
comi)arcd  with  that  universe  of  mys- 
terious  possibilities  on  which  he  de- 
lighted to  speculate  and  refine.  Per- 
haps  a  more  striking  contrast  was  never 
exhibited  in  human  character  than  ex- 
isted between  tliese  two  distinguished 
individuals. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Life  ar^  of  counc,  those  of  his  Works. 
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In  either  view*  they  po&sess  much  in- 
terest With  almost  all  the  great  men 
of  tjo  period  in  which  he  lived  he  was 
brougiit,  by  his  position  in  society,  and 
the  considerable  part  he  took,  in  public 
aiiairsi  into  freijuent  contact ;  and  he 
was  too  acute  and  accurate  an  observer 
lot  to  form  a  tolerably  just  estimate 
0/  the  various  interesting  characters 
thus  placed  within  the  range  of  inspec- 
tioo.    Indeed  we  cannot  but  regret 
thati  with  his  superior  powers  and 
extensive  opportunities  of  observation, 
be  Was  not  induced  to  embody  in  a  se- 
ptate work  his  parliamentary  recol- 
'setionsj    and    tlie  valuable    floating 
Ueodotcs  with  which  his  memory  was 
uiply  stored. 

In' the  year  1780  Sir  John  (then 
Air)  Sinclair  first  entered  Parliament, 
aj  mi'mber  for  his  native  county.  His 
political  opinions  led  him  to  support 
Lord  North ;  aud  an  offer  which  he 
luade  to  second  Uie  address  led  to  a 
fneudly  intercourse  with  the  Minister. 
Ju  the  year  following  Mr  Sinclair 
made  his  debiit  as  a  parliamentary  ora- 
tor, and  shortly  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished his  first  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  Thouprhts  on  the  Naval  Strength  of 
the  Di-itish  Empire.'*  This  was  fa- 
vourably received,  and  soon  followed 
by  another.  From  this  period  for- 
ward he  seems  to  have  kept  up  a  warm 
futii/actr  of  brochures  on  matters  na- 
val, military,  political,  agricultural, 
statistical,  and  literary.  Of  these — 
amounting  in  number  to  several  hun- 
dreds— we  believe  there  are  few  which 
do  not  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. Indeed  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Whatever  subject  might  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Mr  Sinclair,  it 
was  always  Ids  first  olyect  to  gather 
into  one  focus  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumiitances  connected  with  it.  In  tlie 
pursuit  of  iuformation  he  was  indefa- 
tigable, and  with  his  extraordinary  in- 
dustry, and  the  gift  of  a  memory  un- 
usually retentive,  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  his  muid  became  stored 
with  a  vast  and  increasing  mass  of  va- 
luable knowledge  on  a  gi*eater  variety 
of  topics  than,  perhaps,  ever  befon* 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  therefore, 
for  Mr  Sinclair  to  write  on  any  sub- 
ject without  communicating  instruc- 
tion. Indeed  we  can  conceive  no- 
tlung  more  convenient  to  the  states- 
B^ai^t^timo  thm  tlw prodig^ality 


with  which  he  poured  forth  his  ac« 
ciunulated  stores.  Whenever  any 
di£Gcult  or  abstruse  question  engagea 
the  a{teution  of  the  legif^Iature  or  the 
public,  Mr  Sinclair  wiis  sure  to  writo 
on  it,  and  to  embo<1y  all  the  facts  ne- 
cessary to  a  sound  conclusion  which 
could  be  gathered  from  the  records  of 
past  ages,  or  the  tcstimonv  of  living 
witnesses.  Even  those  who  ditlered 
from  his  conclusions  were  forced  to 
admit  the  value  aud  aceiuracy  of  his 
premises. 

The  tide  of  misfortune  which  flowed 
in  upon  the  country  with  scarcely  any 
remission  during  the  whole  duration  of 
the  American  war,  led  Mr  Sinclair  to 
devise  measures  for  putting  an  end  to 
that  unfortunate  contest.  Parties  were 
then  (1782),  as  now,  rather  nicely 
balanced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  House  was  about 
430,  of  whom  230  generally  supported 
the  Ministr}',  and  200  the  Opposition. 
Among  the  nominal  adherents  of  each 
party  might  be  reckoned  about  fifty, 
whose  support  was  lukewarm  and 
precarious,  consisting  chiefly  of  Lord 
(rower's  friends  aud  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent country  gentlemen,  who  ac- 
knowledged no  leader,  and  voted  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgment.  Of 
course,  in  such  circumstances  a  strong 
Government  was  impossible.  The 
defection  of  sixteen  members  could 
at  any  time  turn  the  scale. 

In  this  predicament  of  party  Mr 
Sinclair,  convinced  that  any  overtures 
for  peace  were  not  to  be  expected 
from  Lord  North,  made  a  bold  and 
active  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  his 
Govenuiient  by  means  of  a  coalition. 
He  held  frequent  conferences  with 
the  independent  party, — represented 
to  them  the  influence  they  might  ac- 
quire from  co-opefation, — and  propo« 
sed,  with  their  aid,  that  a  Cabinet 
should  be  formed,  embracing  the 
leading  members  of  the  two  great 
parties.  Mr  Sinclair  strongly  stated 
iiis  conviction  that  in  this  manner, 
and  in  this  alone,  could  the  sinking 
fortunes  of  the  nation  be  retrieved. 

These  views  he  not  only  enforced 
in  personal  communications  with  the 
different  members,  but  in  the  pages 
of  four  pamphlets  which  he  published 
on  the  occasion.  The  persuasions  of 
tongue  and  type,  however,  \¥er«  iV\k& 
imavailing.     A  few  oC  l\io  mei£^t% 

If  ere  pre\sul/ed  ou  \a  ms^l  «)Qn%i^^Ti^i 
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At  the  St  Alban's  Tavern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  prospects  of  the 
country,  the  proceedings  of  the  Mi- 
nbtry,  and  a  good  dinner.  In  regard 
to  the  last  of  these  subjects  there  ex- 
isted perfect  unaninuty  ;  the  two 
former  were  met  by  greater  reserve. 
Meeting;  after  meeting  took  place,  but 
concord  of  opinion  was  wanting,  both 
as  tq^the  mode  of  action  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  by  it.  Mr  Sinclair 
appears  to  liavc  been  the  only  active 
and  zealous  member  of  the  party ; 
and  after  much  trouble,  and  much 
correspondence,  and  many  dinners, 
the  project  died  of  mere  inanition,  and 
Lorn  North  retained  oflSce  till  driven 
from  it  by  a  different  influence.  We 
jtive  the  following  extract  from  the 
Memoirs,  because  it  affords  an  apt 
and  curious  illustration  of  the  impe- 
diments to  be  overcome  in  procunng 
active  support  for  any  new  political 
project.  It  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  answers  of  the  different  members 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  communication, 
soliciting  co-operation. 

"  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Pulte- 
iiey  is  *  ohligtfd  by  the  i)eru8al  of  the  pa- 
pers, and  will  attend  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  receive  far- 
ther explanations.' 

**  Lord  Mahon  consents  to  a  resolution, 
reprobating  *  ofTonsive  war  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  America  against  the  British  re- 
volted colonics,  as  tending  to  weaken  our 
efforts  against  the  House  of  Bourbon.* 

"  Sir  Herbert  Mackworth,  member  for 
Cardiff,  enters  warmly  into  the  measures 
suggested  :  ho  is  detained  in  the  country ; 
*  hut,'  continues  he,  *  I  beg  you  will  con- 
sider me  as  one  of  your  number  present, 
and  joining  in  the  plan  as  one  of  the  so- 
ciety :  I  can  very  safely  depute  you  my 
proxy,  if  it  may  be  admitted  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  hating  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  uprightness  ofyour  intentions,  and 
abilities  to  adapt  them  to  great  public 
good.' 

"  Viscount  T^Iaitland  (now  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale) writes  in  great  haste,  expecting 
what  ho  terms  '  a  motion  of  a  conciliatory 
nature,  declaring  the  inexpediency  of  the 
affuirs  of  the  country  remaining  in  the 
same  hands,  without  specifying  who  or 
what  number  ought  to  bo  removed.' 

"  Sir  Robert  Herries,  member  for  Dum- 
fKcs,  *  thinks  Mr  Sinclair  is  entitled  to 
much  praise  for  having  executed  as  well 
as  planned  a  laudable  institution,*  and  re- 
quests a  conference  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

'*  The  Earl  of  Surrey  (afterwards  Duke 


of  Norfolk)  .«  will  meet  Mr  Sinclair,  and 
the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  him,  at  tho 
St  Alban's.* 

"Mr  Sibthorpe,  member  for  Boston, 
*  will  give  Mr  Sinchdr's  papers  much  at- 
tention in  the  first  moment  of  leisure.' 

"  Mr  J.  Rolle  (afterwards  Lord  RoUe) 
'  will  attend  with  great  readiness  the  next 
meeting  at  the  St  Alban's,  and  will  bo 
happy  in  co-operating  with  other  indepen- 
dent members  to  support  such  measures  at 
may  appear  to  them  for  the  real  interest  of 
his  king  and  country.* 

"  I^Ir  Lygon  (afterwards  Earl  Beau- 
champ),  having  been  called  into  tlie  coun- 
try, *  is  much  obliged  by  Mr  Sinclair's  re« 
collection  of  a  runaway,*  and  describe! 
the  county  of  Worcester  '  in  high  spirits, 
thinking  a  change  of  Ministers  implies  every  ' 
blessing  that  can  restore  a  kingdom.' 

"  *  Mr  George  Ross  being  prevented 
from  attending  by  illness,  hopes  that  the 
meeting  was  numerous  and  respectable, 
and  will  send  in  the  evening  for  a  list.' 

**  Sir  Henry  Houghton,  member  for 
Preston,  *  receives  with  great  satisfaction 
Mr  Sinclair's  information  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  an  union  of  independent  mem- 
Xten  of  Parliament  in  some  efforts  to  save 
their  sinking  country.' 

'*  Mr  Brickdale,  member  for  Bristol, 
*  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  communicate 
with  Mr  Sinclair  on  the  subject  of  his 
plans.' 

"  Mr  Montague,  in  six  successive  notes, 
assures  Mr  Sinclair,  that  he  is  *  full  of  zeal 
in  the  cause,'  and  will  observe  *  secrecy,* 
adding,  however,  that,  *  he  is  forbidden 
by  his  physicians  not  only  to  attend  the 
House,  but  even  to  hold  conversation  at 
any  length.' 

"Mr  Strutt,  member  for  Maldun,  enters 
warmly  into  Mr  Sinclair's  plans  ;  has  com- 
municated them  to  Mr  Bramston,  Mr  Sib- 
thorpe, and  Mr  Bulloch ;  recommends 
caution  ;  and  proposes  that  the  first  meet- 
ing should  consist  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  members,  'for,*  says  he,  *  every 
man,  however  shackled,  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  free  and  independent.'  He 
adds,  *  Whether  the  present  Ministry  is 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  is  not  for 
me  to  determine,  and  yet  I  wish  a  change 
of  two  persons.  But  I  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  I^Il- 
nistry  can  be  active  and  frugal  who  have 
to  contend  With  an  Opposition  so  virulent 
and as  the  present.  T  confine  my- 
self to  the  leaders  and  their  particular  ad- 
herents. Something  must  be  done  to  com- 
pel the  Minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  to 
economy ;  and  to  excite  to  decided  and 
vigorous  measures  :  at  the  same  time  op- 
position must  bo  silenced.' 

"  But  perhaps  the  nature  and  objects  of 
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the  St  AIhan*s  Clbb,  and  the  fientiineots 
generally  pcrvadin;;  its  memben,  may  be 
best  collected  from  tbe  folio wiog  letter  of 
3Ir  Gilbert,  tbe  member  for  LitcbAcld  : — 

"  •  Ullyshall,  2d  Jan.  1782. 

**  •  Dear  Sir, — I  hive  l»een  in  tbe  coun- 
try ten  d^ys  ;  but  i»o  much  engaged  iti  a 
▼ariety  of  business,  as  to  prevent  my  at- 
tention to  those  very  important  concerns 
respecting  the  public  which  have  of  late 
10  much  engrossed  your  thoughts  and  mine ; 
however,  from  a  desire  to  contribute  the 
utmost  of  my  endeavours  to  promote  so 
excellent  a  plan,  and  to  show  that  regard 
which  is  due  to  you  for  your  very  laudable 
exertions  therein,  I  have  retired  for  an 
hour  or  two  from  other  affairs  to  resume 
the  consideration  of  our  favourite  ol>- 
ject,  and  to  communicate  my  thoughts  a 
little  farther  to  you. 

"  '  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  service 
at  present  than  by  communicating  our  plan 
to  such  public'Spirited  meml)ers  as  we  hap- 
pen to  be  connected  or  acquainted  with, 
who  have  the  real  love  of  their  cotmtry  at 
heart ;  all  these,  I  doubt  not,  will  cheer- 
fully co-operate  with  and  assist  us,  in  a 
work  so  essential  at  this  crbis,  and  which 
promises  so  much  relief  to  this  poor,  I 
may  add  unfortunate,  divided,  and  dis- 
tracted country  ;  at  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
whilst  she  is  possessed  of  resources  suffi- 
cient to  extricate  her  from  her  present 
distresses,  to  make  her  a  scourge  to  her 
haughty  and  perfidieus  enemy,  and  to  raise 
her  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory  than  she  has 
ever  yet  attuned ;  if  they  were  properly 
exerted,  and  her  aflairs  administered  with 
that  ^irit,  eqnity,  justice,  and  economy 
which  they  ought. 

**  *  I  think  with  you,  that  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  with  a  plan  for  our  coadjutors 
to  look  up  to,  for  the  speedy  attaining 
these  desirable  ends  ;  when  that  is  settled, 
I  trust  there  is  virtue  and  spirit  enough 
yet  left  in  this  country,  both  in  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people,  to  accomplish  the 
great  and  good  work. 

**  *  Notwithstanding  my  engagements  in 
private  affairs,  I  shall  devote  many  hours 
to  the  consideration  of  these  most  impor- 
tant concerns  before  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  the 
20th  of  this  montli.  1  have  been  from 
Cotton  some  days,  and  shall  not  return  till 
Sunday  or  Monday  se*nnight,  having  many 
engagements  in  this  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
utmost  respect,  dear  sir,  your  most  faith- 
ful and  obedient  servant, 

•'•Thomas  Gilbert.'" 

Shortly  afterwards  a  change  of 
Mmiftry  took  place,  and  Lord  Kock- 
iii£Jbam  and  the  Whig  party  came  la- 


te power.  Lord  North  experienced 
the  usual  fate  of  an  unfortuuuto  Mi- 
nister, iu  being  deserted  by  many  of 
those  who  had  been  among  the  most 
subservient  while  he  remained  in 
power.  The  following  anecdote  is 
mteresting,  as  recording  an  authentic 
instance  of  gratitude  in  a  Scotchman, 
We  give  it,  in  spite  of  the  incredulity 
with  wliich  it  will  be  receive<l  south 
of  the  Tweed. 

*'  Having  quoted  from  my  father's  pa- 
pers a  few  reminiscences  of  Lord  North 
when  iu  power,  I  may  here  add  one  anec- 
dote of  thit  Minister,  long  after  his  resig- 
nation. It  is  not  often  that  fallen  great- 
ness receives  testimonies  of  gratitude  and 
good  feeling  from  the  objects  of  its  forracc 
bounty.  Lord  North  had  much  promoted 
the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Scotland.  Some  time  before  that  measure 
was  agreed  upon,  young  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  had  been  introduced  to  the  Mini- 
ster, who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
address  as  to  remember  him  at  a  crisis 
when  his  patronage  was  most  desirable, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  Lochiel  estate  being 
added  to  the  list  of  those  to  be  restored. 
A  relation  of  Lochiel  took  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  sense  of  obligation  cherished 
by  his  family  after  the  Minister  was  out  of 
place,  and  blind.  Having  the  captaincy 
of  an  Kast-Indiaman  to  give  away,  this 
gentleman  (whose  name  was  Cameron) 
wrote  to  Lord  North,  with  the  offer  to  ap- 
point any  person  whom  his  Lordship  might 
recommend.  The  retired  statesman  was 
much  affected  by  this  evidence  of  L'cnorous 
feeling,  and  doclaicd,  almost  with  tears, 
'  This  is  the  only  instance  of  undoubted 
gratitude  that  I  have  ever  met  with.'  '* 

The  portion  of  the  present  work 
which  is  devoted  to  matters  merely 
political,  though  full  of  amu^ing  anec- 
dote, is  less  interesting,  we  think, 
than  that  which  relates  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  labours  as  an  agriculturist 
and  statist.  In  the  former  capacity 
his  zeal  for  improvement  was  un- 
bounded, and  in  his  native  county 
his  name  will  long  bo  remembered  as 
its  first  and  greatest  benefactor.  That 
the  whole  north  of  Scotland  occa- 
sionally benefited  by  his  zeal,  activi- 
ty, and  sound  judgment,  the  following 
passage,  in  common  with  many  others 
m  the  work,  bears  ample  and  unan- 
swerable testimony. 

**  Mr  Sinclair  was  this  year  the  success- 
ful promoter  of  a  measure  which  formed, 
iu  after  life,  one  of  his  most  agreeable  re- 
miniscences. Scotland  had  twice  been 
visited  with  th«  miseries  of  fwnviv*,  b>A  \sx 
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Another  boon  which,  during  the  same 
fieaBioD,  my  father  contributed  to  obtain 
for  Scotland,  wai  not  so  important  as  the 
preceding,  but  wa«  highly  popular  and  ac- 
reptalile.  An  act  was  pawed,  repealing 
the  prohibitiuu  (i9th  George  II.)  of  the 
ancient  Highland  dreM.  Onhiii  next  jour- 
ney through  the  Highlands,  Mr  SiiK*lair 
availed  himself  of  thiA  national  conceHtion 
by  appearing  in  full  Higliland  costume.  On 
his  way  to  viidt  Lord  Brcadalbaue,  p:uMiiig 
through  the  town  of  Togierait,  he  had  an 
amusing  proof  of  the  association  established 
by  recent  events  in  the  mmds  of  High- 
landers, between  their  ancient  garb  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  Having 
quitted  his  carriagef  he  was  enjoying  on 
foot  a  rambli!  among  the  wild  and  moun- 
tain scenery  of  that  neighbourhood,  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude  of  the  natives,  speak- 
ing Gaelic  with  great  vehemence.  An  old 
Highlander  at  length  accosted  him  in  a 
cautious  whirtper,  /  Sir,  if  you  are  come 
here  im  the  good  old  cauie,  I  can  give  you 
to  understand  that  there  are  a  hundred 
gude  men  ready  to  join  yon,  within  the 
tioimd  o'  the  bell  o'  Logierait.'  These 
simple-minded  people  took  my  father  for 
at  least  an  emissary  of  Charles  Edward,  or 
perfaafis  for  Charles  Edward  himseK." 

From  an  earij  period  of  his  life 
Mr  Sinclair  had  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  finance.  In  1783  he  publish- 
ed two  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
which  were  well  received  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  elicited  expressions  of  appro- 
bations from  Dr  Rice  and  other  emi- 
nent   authorities    on    such    matters. 
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biographers,  and  economists,  amount- 
ed to  the  prodigious  number  of  713  ; 
and  when  we  consider  tliat  a  consi- 
derable number  of  these  wore  work3 
of  great  extent,  and  written  in  foreign 
languages,  the  amount  of  labour  em- 
jdoyed  merely  in  research  will  excFtc 
astonishment,  ('ortain  it  is,  that  it 
produced  good  fruit.  Tlio  History  of 
the  Revenue  is  by  far  tlie  most  import- 
ant work  on  (luanci<d  statistics  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  Europe,  and 
must  remain  a  standard — in  all  proba- 
bility an  unrivalled — example  of  th« 
successful  application  of  zeal  and  in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps  tho  most  interesting  crisis 
in  tho  constitutioiiid  history  of  Kug- 
land,  during  the  last  century,  occur- 
red  on  the  first  accession  of  Mr  Pitt 
to  power,  when  the  Coalition  party  of 
Fox  and  North  still  conthmed  to  com- 
mand a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Tiie  latter  were  exasperated 
by  defeat  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  felt  sure  of  a  triumph,  and  had 
Mr  Pitt  made  a  single  false  move  in 
the  great  political  game,  it  must  have 
been  irretrievably  lost.  But  the  young 
Minister  showed  that  ho  was  fully  ade- 
quate to  surmount  the  difficulties  of 
the  crisis.  With  the  most  consum- 
mate skill  he  steered  through  the  rocks 
and  shallows  which  surrounded  him 
on  all  sides,  and  the  Whigs  for  the 
next  half  century  found  themselves 
excluded  from  the  Paradise  (so  it  seem- 


Thls  induced  him  to  embark  in  the  ed  to  them)  of  office,  and  condemned, 

arduous    undertaking    of   writing    a  with  the  fidl  approbation  of  the  couu- 

"  History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  try,  to  the  Pandemonium  (so  they  felt 

the  British  Empire.'*     In  this  work  it)  of  Opposition  and  empty  pockets, 

his  object  was  to  trace  the  public  re-  At  this  exciting  period   Mr   Sinclair 

venue  and  expenditure  of  England,  seems  to  have  taken  a  very  active  and 

from  tlie  most  remote  period  down  to  useful  part  in  support  of  the  Minister, 

his  own  time,  and  also  to  afibrd  an  Tlie  following  extract  will  show  that 

analytical  view  of  public  revenue  in  his  services  were  not  unappreciated. 
general.  The  undertaking  was  novel. 


Nothing  of  tho  kind  had  been  before 
attempted  on  a  plan  equally  compre- 
hensive. The  information  necessary 
for  its  completion  was  difHcult  to  be 
acquired,  and  still  more  difficult  to  be 
sifted  and  arranged,  from  the  vast 
nnmber  and  complication  of  details. 
But  no  obstacle,  however  formidable, 
could  depress  the  ardent  mind  of  Mr 
Sinclair.  In  the  execution  of  his 
task,  he  left  no  source  of  information, 
ancient  or  modern,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, uoexplored.  His  list  of  authori- 
Jiet^  ju  ^iaied  in  the  Memoirs,  iaclw- 
du^Mrtneuiuk  suUiqumes,  Maaachn, 


**  III  the  arduous  struggle  oi"  the  young 
Minister  against  a  majority  in  the  Honta 
of  Commons,  exasperated  by  defeat  at  the 
very  moment  whi'n  they  felt  sure  of  a  de- 
cisive triumph,  the  Member  for  Caithnesa 
gave  him  his  most  cordial  support.  The 
importance  of  my  father's  services  on  this 
occasion  appears  from  the  two  following 
letters,  one  from  Mr  Hit  himself,  the 
other  from  his  confidential  (Viend,  J.  J. 
Hamilton,  Esq,  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Abercorn)  ;— 

♦*  •  My  dear   Su",— I   find   the   euctiv^ 
circolatiog,  tliat  1  said  \\\  m^  «\)«e^Yi  \ 
would  resign,  in  case  ot  an  (wdLOLxe«&  WiuQ 
cMTied.     I  take  Cot  ^rsAUd,  \:bi<s>i  v\Ai2 


^ 


Sir  John  Stnclatr. 
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this  impression  would  help  them  in  the 
division,  if  they  move  it,  on  Monday. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  recollect,  that  I  said  no- 
thing one  way  or  other  on  that  supposi- 
tion, but  cluillengcd  tlicm  cither  to  tm- 
ptnch  or  address,  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  my  reasons  for  remaining  after  the 
resolutions.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  for- 
give my  troubling  you  with  this,  for  your 
private  twe,  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  any  way  of  counteracting  this  idea. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  some  opportunity 
to  see  how  it  is  anderstood  to-day.— I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient 
servant,  W.  Pitt. 

**  *  Saturday,  Jan.  31,  five  o'clock.' 


t  »• 


"  *  Dear  Sir,— I  am  just  come  from 
Pitt,  who  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
friendly  support  and  assistance.  We  agree 
that  Mr  Luttrels  appearance  in  his  favour 
on  Monday  will  be  a  very  desirable  cir- 
cumstance. There  will  probubly  be  a 
division,  but,  at  all  events,  the  presence 
of  independent  uud  respectable  friends 
will  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.-^ 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  in  haste,  but  with  real 
respect  and  regard,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  J.  J.  Hamilton. 

"  *  Five  o'clock.*  " 

III  nSo  Mr  Sinclair  became  a  wi- 
dower, and  felt  his  loss  so  severelyy 
that  he  at  first  meditated  retirement 
from  public  life.  This  intention  be 
communicated  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  re- 
turned the  following  kind  and  amiable 
reply : — 

•*  *  Downing  Street,  May  17,  1786. 

**  *  My  dear  Sir, — I  feci  very  sensibly 
the  kind  proof  of  your  zeal  and  friendHhip 
at  such  a  moment,  and  truly  lament  the 
unfortunate  cause  which  deprives  us  at 
present  of  your  assistance.  As  far  ns 
numbers  are  in  question,  a  single  vote, 
though  alwa^ni  of  some  consequence,  is,  I 
trust,  not  now  so  material  as  once  seemed 
possible.  I  am  not,  however,  the  less 
thankful  to  you  for  the  accommodation 
you  propose,  though  very  glad  to  think  it 

nnnecessary Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

yours  very  sincerely,  W.  Pitt.'  " 

In  order  to  overcome  the  depression 
thus  occasioned,  he  made  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  which  enabled  him  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  many  fo- 
reigners of  celebrity.  For  fellow- 
traveller  to  Paris  hehad  Montgolfier,of 
balloon  notoriety,  and  in  that  capital  di- 
ned enfumills  with  Nccker,then  Prime 
Minister.  The  ladies  of  the  Minister's 
family  seemed  determined  to  give  their 
Scottish  guest  a  flatterins^  reception. 
Ho  found  Madame  NecKer  engaged 


in  the  perusal  of  Blair*B  Sermons,  and 
Mademoiselle  Necker  —  ailerwards 
Madame  de  Stael — delighted  him  with 
playing  Scottish  airs  on  the  piano. 
He  was  also  frequently  in  the  society 
of  Buffon,  who  bad  become  garrulous 
from  old  age.  The  great  naturalist, 
however,  did  not  yield  to  the  Necker 
family  in  politeness.  He  gratified  his 
Celtic  yisitol*  by  bestowing  due  praise 
on  English  poets  and  English  philo- 
sophers. • 

Shortly  after  \\s  return  from  the 
Continent,  Mr  Pitt  procured  for  his 
friend  and  supporter  the  honour  of  a 
Baronetcy.  Sir  John  then  made  a 
second  and  more  extensive  tour  on  the 
Continent,  yisitiiig  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Hano- 
ver, and. on  his  return  formed  a  matri- 
monial union  with  the  Hon.  Miss 
Macdonald,  daughter  of  Alexander, 
first  Lord  Macdonald.  The  uncle  of 
this  lady,  Mr  Bosville,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  eccentric  cha- 
racters of  his  day.  The  details  given 
in  the  present  work,  relative  to  his 
tastes  and  habits,  arc  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  %.  character  whose  life  and 
death  are  better  fitted  "  to  i)oint  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Of  his  ex- 
traordinary relative,  Mr  Sinclair  thus 
writes — 

*'  As  my  granduncle,  Bosville,  was 
among  the  most  original  and  eccentric 
characters  of  his  day,  and  as  the  subject 
of  this  Memoir  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  his  house,  I  may  be  excused  for 
Introducirtj;  a  few  BoivilUana  related  by 
my  father  or  his  contemporaries.  My 
gnuiduncle's  exterior  consisted  of  the 
single -breasted  coat,  powdered  hair  and 
queue,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  a  cour- 
tier in  the  reign  of  George  II. ;  but  with- 
in this  courtly  garb  was  enclosed  one  of 
the  most  ultra -liberal  spirits  of  the  time. 
He  assembled  every  day  at  his  house  in 
Welbeck  Street  a  parly  of  congenial 
souls,  never  exceeding  twelve  in  number, 
nor  receiving  the  important  summons  to 
dinner  a  single  moment  after  five  o'clock. 
Such  was  the  old  gentleman's  punctuality, 
that  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  was  the 
signal  for  going  down  stairs ;  and  when 
IVlr  rriend,  the  astronomer-royal,  arriving 
half  a  minute  after,  met  the  company  on 
the  stnirc  ase,  Bosvi  le  addressed  him  with, 
*  I  tnist,  Mr  I'riend,  you  will  not  fail  to 
bear  in  mind  for  the  future,  that  we  don't 
reckon  time  here  by  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  but  by  the  meridian  of  Wel- 
beck Street.*     The  servants  entered  into 
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this  wUnwicml  accnrmcy  of  iheir  master, 
snd  when,  a  weli-known  guest,  out  of 
breath  with  baste,  one  day  rang  the  door 
bcU  about  four  minutes  after  five,  the 
footman,  looking  up  from  the  area,  in- 
formed him  that  his  master  was  *  busy 
dining  !*  This  rcpulso  was  in  perfect 
keeping  with  his  nuister*s  favourite  maxim ;  ' 
*  Some  say  better  late  than  never ;  I  lay, 
l)etter  never  tlian  late/  A  slate  was  kept 
in  the  hall,  on  which  any  intimate  friend 
(and  he  had  many),  might  inscribe  his  name 
as  a  guest  for  the  day.  Among  the  persons 
thus  privileged,  I  may  mention,  besides 
iamily  connexions.  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Lord  Hutcldnson,  Home  Tooke,  Parson 
Estc,  Major  James,  Baron  Dimsdale, 
Lord  Oxford,  and  Mr  Clifford  the  barrister 
of  O.  P.  celebrity.  A  specimen  of  Mr 
Bosville*s  humour  may  be  given  in  his  de- 
ik-ription  of  the  last  dinner  he  partook  at 
the  house  of  Lord  Dudley,  his  brother-in- 
law.  '  I  always  dine,'  said  he,  '  punctually 
at  five  ;  but  when  I  reached  Park  Lane 
after  six.  I  commonly  was  forced  to  wait 
half  an  hour  before  my  sister  returned 
from  her  morning  drive  Not  till  half- 
past  seven  did  a  single  soul  arrive  to  din- 
ner, and  I  have  often  heard  eight  strike 
when  we  were  going  down  stairs.  Feeling 
ashamed  to  l)e  the  only  performer,  while 
the  rest  were  little  l>etter  than  spectators, 
I  generally  rose  with  an  appetite.  The 
fact  is.  Lady  Dudley  and  her  friends  al- 
ways dine  at  three  o'clock  without  know- 
ing it.  At  that  hour  she  takes  a  l)eef 
f4eak  and  a  glass  of  Madeira,  which  she 
chooses  to  call  a  luncheon.  Finding  that 
Lord  Dudley  8  habits  and  my  own  did  not 
agree,  I  at  last  concluded  a  treaty  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  by  which  each  en- 
gaged not  to  trouble  the  other  wiih  invita- 
tions, nor  be  angry  at  not  receiving  them. 
Since  that  time  we  have  always  lived  on 
brotherly  terms.' 

"  Mr  Bosville  scarcely  ever  quitted  the 
metropolis ;  ho  used  to  say  that  Lond6n 
was  the  licst  residence  in  winter,  and  that 
he  knew  no  place  like  it  in  summer.  One 
year  when  in  Yorkshire,  he  made  a  point 
of  not  visiting  his  own  estates,  lest  he 
should  be  involved  in  the  cares  and  trou- 
bles of  a  lauded  proprietor.  But  though 
he  seldom  really  travelled,  he  sometimes 
made  imaginary  jowneys.  He  used  to 
mention  as  a  grave  ftict,  that  once  he  vi- 
sited the  Scilly  Isles,  and  attended  a  ball 
at  St  Marj's,  where  he  found  a  young  lady 
giving  herself  great  airs,  Ivecause  her  edu- 
cation had  received  a  *  finish'  at  the 
'  Land's  Knd.'  Another  of  liis  stories 
was,  that  having  been  at  Rome  during  the 
last  illness  of  Clement  XIV.,  he  went  daily 
to  the  Vatican  to  ascertain  what  chance  he 
bad  of  ^i^oyiDg  the  spectacle  of  an  instal* 


lation.  The  bulletin^,  according  to  my 
grand-uncle's  playful  imagination,  were  va- 
riously expressed,  but  each  more  alarming 
than  its  predecessor.  First,  '  his  Holiness 
is  very  ill;'  next,  'Ids  Excellency  is 
worse  ; '  then,  '  his  Eminence  is  in  a  vcr\' 
low  state  ;*  and  at  last,  the  duy  before  the 
Pope  expired,  came  forth  the  startling  an- 
nouncement, *  his  Infallibility  is  delirious.' 
This  pleasant  original  occasionally  coined 
anecdotes  at  the  expense  of  his  own  guests, 
and  related  them  to  their  face,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company.  Parson  Kste 
was  once  editor  of  a  paper  called  the 
World ;  and  Bosville  alleged  of  him  before 
a  large  party,  that  one  day  a  gentleman  in 
deep  mourning  came  to  him  at  the  office, 
requesting  the  insertion  of  a  ready-made 
panegyric  on  his  brother,  who  had  died  a 
few  days  before.  *  No  I  *  answered  the 
reverend  editor,  *  your  brother  did  not 
choose  to  die  in  eur  newspaper,  and  that 
l>eing  the  case,  I  can  find  no  room  for  eulo- 
gies upon  him.'  It  was  a  favourite  saying 
of  Bosville,  which  my  father  borrowed 
from  him,  when  he  wanted  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  a  diffident  friend,  *  //  ftut 
risqver  quelque  chose*  The  origin  of  this 
catch- word  was  a  story  told  by  Bosville  of 
a  party  of  French  officers,  each  of  whom 
outvied  the  rest  in  relating  of  himself  some 
wonderful  exploit.  A  young  EngHF.hman 
who  was  present,  sat  with  characteristic 
modesty  in  silence.  His  next  neighbour 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  contribute  a 
story  in  his  turn,  and  being  answered,  *  I 
have  done  nothing  like  the  feats  that  have 
been  told  us,'  patted  him  on  the  back,  and 
said,  with  a  significant  look,  *  Eh  bien, 
Afongieur,  il  faul  risfpter  queJque  chose.* 
Some  one  asked  Mr  Bosville  whether  he 
intended  purchasing  *  the  new  Baronet- 
age ? '— *  No,'  replied  the  humourist,  *  I 
am  waiting  till  the  Squirage  comes  out ; ' 
a  work  then  nieutioued  in  derision,  but 
now  printed  with  success. 

•*  Among  Mr  Bosville *s  liberal  friends, 
was  the  noted  author  of  *  the  Political  Re- 
gister.' While  Cobbctt  was  in  Newgate, 
my  grand-uncle  went  in  stale,  with  four 
horses  to  his  carriage,  to  visit  the  prison- 
er ;  and  afterwards  presented  him  with 
a  thousand  pounds  in  token  of  8>naipathy, 
as  he  termed  it,  with  the  persocuted  suf- 
ferer. The  party  in  Welbeck  Street,  as 
may  be  sup{)Osed,  never  stood  very  high  in 
favour  of  the  Government.  The  butler 
one  day  whispered  to  Mr  Bosville,  after 
dinner,  that  some  gentlemen  insisted  upon 
seeing  him  in  the  anti-chamber.  Going 
out  to  them,  he  found  his  friend  To\vn- 
shend  the  police-officer,  and  his  myrmi- 
dons, in  (|uest  of  two  noted  democrats  then 
actually  seated  at  the  dinner-table.  Bos* 
ville  received  *  the  jjeuUcmeti  'vSlYi  \s^«%X 
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dvility,  and  oflbred  them  refr«thmentt  if 
they  would  not  interrupt  the  loeiaUliee  of 
the  dining-room,  pledging  himself  to  be 
•ecnrity  for  the  objects  of  their  search. 
These  functionaries  appear  to  have  been 
almost  as  accommodating  as  the  hailiflb 
who  so  obligingly  augmented  the  retinue 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  at  his  memorable 
entertainment.  Having  made  this  arrange- 
ment, Bosville  returned  to  table  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  discomposure, 
and  prolonged  the  entertainment  till  the 
usual  hour.  While  the  company  wore 
withdrawing,  the  bailiflfs  were  allowed  to 
execute  their  office,  and  carried  off  the 
astonished  guests  to  prison. 

**  The  concluding  days  of  Bosville  are  a 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  force  of  habit. 
He  wished  his  dinner  parties  to  be  continued 
to  the  very  last.  His  health  declined,  and 
his  convivial  powers  deserted  him  ;  but 
tlic  slate  hmig  as  usual  in  the  hall,  and  he 
felt  more  aniicty  tlian  ever  that  the  list 
of  guests  upon  it  should  not  fail  of  its  ap* 
pointed  number.  Habitually  inclined  to 
scepticism,  ho  was  not  prepared,  amidst 
increasing  infirmities,  to  seek  for  comfbrt 
in  religion.  Kvcii  during  his  last  hours, 
when  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  the 
hospitable  boanl  was  regularly  spread  be- 
low. He  insisted  upon  reports  ft'om  time 
to  time  of  the  jociiUriiies  calling  forth  the 
laughter  which  still  assailed  his  ear ;  and 
on  the  very  morning  of  his  death  gave  or- 
ders for  an  entertainment  punctually  at  the 
usual  hour,  niliich  he  did  not  live  to  see. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  who  think  that 
religious  consolations  are  easily  attainable 
on  a  death-l>cd,  and  without  habitual  pre- 
paration, to  take  solemn  wartdng  fh>m  the 
last  moments  of  Bosville  I  " 

Among^  the  most  important  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  numerous  services  to 


by  obserrationsy  nor  had  any  work  been 
publifhed  irhieh  could  instruct  the 
sheep -farmer  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  managing  his  flock. 

This  state  of  ignorance  Sir  John 
Sinclair  determined  shoulil  no  longer 
exist.  In  his  own  person  he  collected 
all  possible  information  on  the  subjiH^t, 
and  stimulated  all  w'ithin  the  sphere  of 
his  influence  to  similar  exertions.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
sociation for  the  improvement  of  Bri- 
tish Wooly  of  which  he  was  elected 
president.  The  good  eifectinl  by  this 
society  was  very  great.  Specimens  of 
sheep  of  all  breeds  were  procured^  and 
no  exertion  of  influencci  or  expendi- 
ture of  money,  was  spared  which  could 
render  the  collectiou  complete.  King 
Georgfe  the  Third  gave  the  society  his 
warm  patronage  and  support^  and  pre- 
sented tliem  with  specimens  of  rams 
from  the  royal  flocks,  and  in  the  course 
of  one  year  from  its  commencement, 
the  association,  by  gift  or  purcliase, 
accumulated  about  800  sheep,  natives 
of  all  countries,  from  Abyssinia  to 
Sweden,  from  Shetland  to  New  South 
Wales. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the 
exertions  and  iuiluence  of  thid  society 
by  the  country  at  large  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  too  highly.  To 
them  the  coimtry  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Cheviot  breed  into 
the  Highlands,  which  is  now  natural- 
ized over  the  whole  north  of  Scotland, 
and  the  rent  of  sheep  pasture  in  every 
part  of  the  island  has  risen  in  a  pro- 
portion far  exceeding  that  of  other 
landed  property.     Thus  chiefly  by  the 


his  country,  was  tlie  establishment  of    judicious  and  patriotic  eflbrts  of  the 


a  Society  for  improving  Rritish  Wool. 
This  article  had  been  for  centuries  the 
staple  commodity  of  Britain,  yet  its 
improvement  had  bccu  utterly  neglect- 
ed by  meu  of  sciontiiic  and  practical 
knowledge.  Not  a  single  individual 
throughout  Kurope,  with  the  exception 
of  M.  D' Aubenton,  keeper  of  the  royal 
flocks  iu  France,  had  adequately  uni- 
ted these  qualities,  and  the  partial  im- 
provements which  had  taken  place  in 
some  of  the  breeds  were  by  no  means 
the  result  of  any  well-directed  system. 
It  is  true  that  physiologists  possessed 
a  general  acquaintan(*e  with  the  ana- 
tomical structure  and  general  habits 
of  the  animal,  as  exhibited  in  various 
districts  and  countries ;  but  the  e&scta 
of  climate,  flrost,  and  managemeDt 
had  never  been  accurately  ascertained 


subject  of  these  Memoirs  has  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  the  comfort  of  its 
inhabitants,  been  increased  to  an  ex- 
tent which  our  grandsires  would  have 
considered  incredible. 

The  life  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  was 
too  full  of  action  to  enable  us  in  these 
pages  to  trace  its  progress  with  any 
accurai*y  or  minuteness.  We  must, 
therefore,  coufine  our  notice  to  the 
more  prominent  events  with  which  he 
was  connected,  lu  lli\H  he  rai:«ed  a 
fencible  corjis,  and  being  no  less  active 
in  matters  rnilitary  tliau  civil,  we  learn 
that  in  seven  months  from  the  time  ho 
received  his  commission  he  had  so 
drilled  and  perfected  the  discipline  of 
hb  regiment,  as  to  merit  fVom  the  Ge- 
neral commanding  the  praise  of  being 
«  an  eiceUent  and  efl^tive  corpa." 
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The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland 
was  undertaken  shortly  afterwards, — 
we  believe  in  the  year  1790.  This 
extensive,  ardnoas,  and  all  bnt  im- 
practicable work,  was  not  at  first  con- 
templated by  Sir  John,  in  the  form 
and  pressure  it  afterwards 'assumed. 
It  arose  thus : — To  his  history  of  the 
revenue,  it  had  been  his  wish  to  sub- 
join a  general  view  of  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  but  from 
tlie  scantiness  of  information,  be  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  at> 
tempt«  Being  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  many  of  its  leaders,  the  idea  sug- 
gested itself,  that  by  means  of  the 
clergy,  he  might  be  furnished  with 
such  information  regarding  th<Mr  re- 
spective parishes,  as  when  skil^lly 
arrangt?d  and  concatenated,  would 
constitute  a  work  of  great  public  uti- 
litv.  Ho  had  then  no  intention  of 
printing,  as  separate  performances,  the 
various  contributions  of  his  correspon- 
dents, but  the  general  ability  displayed 
in  the  pa]iers  tirst  received,  induced  a 
change  of  plan,  and  the  work  grew  to 
completion,  in  its  present  form.  A 
circular  letter  was  torwarded  to  each 
clergyman,  accompanied  by  ICO  que- 
ries, under  the  four  heads  of  geogra- 
phy and  natural  history,  population, 
productions,  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects. The  trouble  he  aeoms  to  have 
had  with  his  reverend  contributors  was 
enough, — and  more  than  enough, — to 
wear  out  any  patience,  but  his  own. 
Many  were  indolent,  and  considered 
the  composition  of  two  sermons  a  week 
qnite  as  much  labour  as  it  was  reason- 
able they  should  undertake.  Others 
were  jealous  of  the  distingubhed  posi- 
tion of  Uic  editor,  and  charged  him 
with  presumption,  in  assuming  the 
place  of  a  iixed  and  central  luminary, 
round  which  the  minor  clerical  planets 
were  expected  to  revolve.  Some,  from 
the  habit  of  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing, had  in  cultivating  **  the  gift  of 
the  gab,"  suffered  that  of  the  pen  to 
fall  into  disuse,  and  were  unwilling  to 
submit  their  written  productions  to  the 
ordeal  of  public  criticism.  Some  were 
old ;  some  were  stupid ;  some  obsd- 
nate ;  some  indifferent ;  bnt,  on  ^ 
whole,  it  is  barely  justice  to  state,  that 
the  great  m^ority  entered  with  zeal 
and  g^ood  will  into  the  project,  and 
perforand  tiie  task  allotted  to  them 
iridi  ability. 
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There  were  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, however,  not  only  with  the  paa- 
tors,  but  with  their  flocks.  Many  of 
the  latter  were  rather  jealous  of  any 
minute  enquiries  into  their  circum- 
stances and  pursuits.  They  had  no 
idea  that  such  labours  could  be  under- 
4aken  from  motives  cntiiely  dibintor- 
ested  and  patriotic*.  There  was  such 
a  thing  as  an  income-tax  in  those  days, 
and  a  man  making  public  profession 
of  his  profits,  was  compelled  to  pay 
for  it.  When  the  minister,  therefore, 
began  to  cross-i*xamlne  the  farmers  of 
his  parish  on  their  private  aflairs,  he 
often  appeared  to  them  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  su])emumerary  exciseman 
than  a  spiritual  guide,  and  was  met 
with  what,  in  the  native  idiom,  is  called 
'•  a  cold  shoulder."  The  idea  of  taxa- 
tion having  once  got  into  the  heads  of 
men  in  remote  parishes,  could  not  l>e 
got  out  by  any  eloquence  however 
convincing.  Or  if,  in  some  instances, 
this  was  effected,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  belief  that  the  minister  wiis  actua- 
ted in  his  bcnitiny  into  the  details  of 
their  personal  property  by  a  busy  and 
impertinent  curiosity. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  tlie 
work  went  on.  The  iuHuence  of  go- 
vernment and  tlu^  more  emiueut  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  church  was 
exerted  in  its  favour.  The  dilatory 
and  the  reciujant  were  stimulated  by 
repeated  circulars,  and  the  educated 
classes  generally  began  to  feel  consi- 
derable interest  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Persons  of  adequate  ta- 
lent were  employed  as  statistical  mis- 
sionaries to  draw  u])  an  account  of 
those  ]).'irishes,  of  which  the  pastors  re- 
mained obstinately  mute ;  and  in  spite 
of  tlie  unfortunate  circumstance  of  a 
volume  being  destroyed  by  lire,  on  the 
premises  of  the  printer,  ho  had  the 
happiness,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1798, 
of  completing  the  work  in  twenty-one 
volumes.  Sir  Jolm's  feelings  on  that 
day  must  have  been  of  the  most  en- 
viable description.  He  beheld  the  la- 
bour of  nearly  eight  years  brought  to 
a  successful  termination.  He  felt  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  con- 
ferred a  memorable  and  lasting  bene- 
fit on  Scotland;  and  gazing  on  tlie 
solid  and  ponderous  tomes  before  him, 
he  might  well  say,  "  on  this  basis  will 
I  rest  my  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  my  country."  Of  this  great  work 
Mr  Sinclair  says,  with  great  justice 
and  truth}  timt 
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**  Perhaps  a  more  interesliug  exhibition  the  most  pleasing  cir<!iuhstancos  connected 
of  diversified  talent  was  never  made  than  with  the  undertaking, 
in  the  original  manuscript  reports  from  **  It  is  gratifying  to  record  tliat  a  work, 
the  multitude  of  authors,  whom  public  so  honourable  to  the  talents,  industry,  and 
spirit,  personal  friendship,  private  influ-  patriotism  of  the  clergy,  was  the  means 
ence,  gratitude,  or  importunity,  had  called  not  only  of  raising  the  church  in  the  esti- 
almost  simultaneously  into  the  field  of  au-  mation  of  the  public,  but  of  benefiting  its 
thorship.  Alony  of  the  reports  showed  most  necessitous  ministers.  The  exposure 
great  natural  ability  as  well  as  literary  ac-  of  their  privations,  in  connexion  with  the 
quiremont ;  and  the  whole  collection  did  evidence  of  real  worth  afibrded  by  their 
the  highest  honour  to  the  Church  of  Scot-  productions,  elirited  the  patronage  of  the 
land.  The  contributions,  however,  as  Legislature.  In  addition  to  the  royal  grant 
might  be  expected,  were  of  very  unequal  already  mentioned,  which  operated  so  be- 
mcrit.  Some  of  them  betrayed  much  ig-  neficially  towards  their  families,  laws  were 
norance,  prejudice,  and  inaccuracy ;  some  passed  for  regulating  the  augmentation  of 
were -imperfect  and  jejune ;  a  far  greater  their  livings,  either  from  the  parochial 
number  tedious  and  verbose.  Lord  Hailes,  funds,  or,  where  the  tithes  were  exhaust- 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  John,  dated  18th  Febru-  -  ed,  from  a  Parliamentary  grant  in  their 
ary,  1791,  warns  him  not  to  receive,  with  behalf.  By  this  enactment,  it  was  pro- 
implicit  confidence,  all  the  statements  vidcd  that  L.IjO  per  annum  should  be  tlie 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  correspondents,  lowest  stipend  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
'  There  is  much,'  he  says,  *  to  be  learned  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  added,  in  con- 
even  from  your  specimen  volume,  but  1  nexion  with  the  benefits  resulting  to  the 
suppose  that  you  will  check  the  informa-  clergy  from  the  '  Statistical  Account,'  that 
tion  you  receive  from  the  clergy  with  what  their  labours  have  supplied  statesmen  with 
you  learn  elsewhere.'  Other  friends,  in  a  fresh  argument  in  favoiu:  of  ecclesiasti- 
whose  hands  he  placed  some  of  the  manu-  cal  establishments.  Pinkorton,  the  histo- 
scripts  for  revision,  expressed,  in  strong  rian,  congratulating  Sir  John  Sinclair  on 
terras,  their  disappointment  and  vexation  the  completion  of  his  labours,  observes, 
at  the  crude  and  undigested  materials  sub-  that  he  had  thus  furnished  '  one  of  the 


mitted  to  their  consideration.     *  The  ac- 
count of '  says  the  Rev.  Dr  Hardy, 


strongest   practicable    arguments   for  the 
utility  of  the  clerical  body.* 

"  Another   interesting    class    of    men, 
whose  talents  have  mainly  contributed  to 


'  was  the  strangest  paper  I  have  yet  met 
with — a  good  deal  of  important  informa- 
tion ill  expressed,  and  lying  run-rigg  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of 
a  great  ({uantity  of  nonsense.*  In  the  task  Scotland,  shared  in  the  benefits  produced 
of  giving  uniformity  and  precision  to  this  by  this  great  work.  The  parochial  school- 
multifarious  series  of  papers,  Sir  John  masters  had  from  various  causes  been  re- 
Sinelair  and  the  literary  friends  employed  duced  to  extreme  peimry  ;  but  measures 
to  assist  him  might  have  justly  adopted  were  now  taken  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  an 
the  saying  of  an  old  Scottish  jurist,  who,  addition  to  their  salaries.  I  have  now  be- 
having undertaken  the  task  of  abridging  fore  mo  various  letters  of  thanks  for  the 
and  condensing  some  enonnous'  mass  of  exertions  of  my  father  in  their  behalf, 
writings,  describes,  with  great  satisfac-  The  schoolmaster  of  Slewartou,  writing  in 
tion,  how  he  had  *  cropped,  lopped,  the  name  of  his  brethren  witliin  the  pres- 
pruned,  pared,  an«l  amputated  the  huge  bytery  of  Irvine  (21st  Murch,  1798),  in- 
mass  before  him  into  readable  dimensions.'  forms  Sir  John  that  '  salaries  in  some  pa- 
The  sensitiveness  of  authors  is  well  known,  rishes  liad  been  ungmentcd  by  the  heritoi*s 
and  was  abundantly  called  forth  when  the  (landowners)  themselves ;  and  in  others 
corrected  manuscripts  were  printed.  Many  by  mortifications  (endowments),  either  of 
of  the  clergy  were  loud  in  their  expres-  land  or  money,  since  the  publication  of 


sions  of  dissatisfaction.  Correction  and 
emendation  naturally  appeared  to  involve 
a  charge  against  the  competency  of  the 
writers.  The  parts  omitted  were  judged 
to  be  most  important,  and  those  supplied 
to  be  needless  interpolations.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  clergymen, 
and  in  some  instances  the  ablest,  who  not 
only  took  in  good  part  the  censorship  of 
their  reports,  but  thanked  Sir  John  for 
the  improvement  they  had  personally  de- 
rived from  the  diversified  studios  to  which 
his  numerous  queries  invited  them.  He 
more  than  once  refers  to  this  m  amongst 


the  Statistical  Account.'  He  expresses  at 
the  snme  time,  the  detenninatiou  of  his 
brethren  to  be  guided  by  the  Haronet  in 
'  all  their  exertions  to  obtain  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament  in  their  l:chalf.* 
There  is  also  a  letter  in  the  name  of  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Scot- 
land, wliich  proves  how  shamefully  this 
useful  body  of  men  had  hitherto  been  ne- 
glected. They  return  thanks  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair  for  procuring  their  exemption 
from  liability  to  serve  in  the  militia." 

Wc  pass  over  the  numerous  tcsti* 
monies  of  applause^  which,  on  the  ap« 
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pearance  of  the  Statistical  Account, 
flowed  in  from  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent statesmen  and  philosophers  of 
Europe^  and  proceed  to  notice  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.    Thu)  establish- 
meut  was  organized  at  his  suggestion 
by  Mr  Pitt,  and  the  first  place  waa 
naturally  assigned  to  the  originator. 
Sir  John,  on  entering  on  the  duties  of 
president,  made  an  inaugural  speech, 
in  which  he  pledged  himself— unneces- 
sarily, since  his  character  was  pledge 
enough — to  devote  his  time  and  labour 
to  promote  the  great  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  Board.     This  promise 
he  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  much  benc6t,  of  any 
sort,  resulted  from  the  establishment. 
The  funds  allotted  by  Parliament  for 
agricultural  and  statistical  purposes 
were  too  small  for  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  ends,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant undertakings  were  starved  by  the 
parsimony  of  the  government.      At 
length,  through  the  influence  of  Mr 
Pitt,  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  superseded 
in  the   office  of  president  by   Lord 
SomerviUe.      From  that  period  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  the  establish- 
ment visibly  declined ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected, 
died  a  natural  death,  unregretted,  we 
believe,  by  any  one. 

Before  Sir  John  Sinclair  retired 
from  the  situation  above  alluded  to, 
he  had  made  preparation  for  embark- 
ing in  an  enterprise,  the  boldness  and 
magnitude  of  which  afford  no  uninter- 
esting illustration  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  We  allude  to  his  intention 
of  preparing,  from  the  forty  octavo 
volumes  of  County  Reports,  a  General 
Report  of  England.  When  he  com- 
municated his  intention  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  latter  expressed  his  asto- 
nbhment,  that  a  single  iudividual 
should  have  the  hardihood  to  under- 
take even  the  perusal  of  a  collection 
which  was  in  itself  a  library.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  he  thus  writes,  "  I 
think  I  may  fairly  say  that  no  man 
ever  yet  has,  or  ever  will  be  endowed 
with  patience  enough,  to  read  through 
the  whole,  excepting  only  yourself. 
My  dear  Sir  John,"  he  continues, 
"  the  very  reading  through  the  matter 
you  intend  to  abridge  is  the  labour  of 
some  years"  Whether  this  remon- 
strance proved  effectual,  or  whether 
o^er  causes  contributed  to  divert  his 


attention  from  tlie  subject,  wo  know 
not,  but  the  *'  General  Report  of  Eng- 
land** remains,  and  is  long  likely  to 
remain,  a  work  in  nubibus. 

When  Mr  Addington  came  into 
power,  we  ff  nd  Sir  John  Sinclair  again 
assuming  rather  an  active  part  in  po- 
litics. The  particular  views  ho  took, 
and  the  influence  he  excited,  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  following  very 
interestmg  passage  from  tlie  Me- 
moirs : — 

"  Among  my  father's  private  memorau- 
da  I  find  a  curious  paper,  describing  the 
state  of  parties  while  Mr  Addington  waa 
in  power.     Exclusive  of  minor  sections, 
they    amounted   to   no   less   than  seven, 
namely,  the  friends  of  the   King  and  his 
Minister,    occupying  a   central   position, 
with  those  of  Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Melville,  and 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mr  For.     In  the  King's  paity  were  inclu- 
ded many  members  of  both  Houses,  who^ 
from  motives  of  personal  esteem,  of  pri- 
vate interest,  or  of  political  expediency, 
were  anxious  to  support  the  government 
of  George   IIL,   whoever   might   be  his 
Counsellors.  The  Grcnvillo  party,  or  New 
Opposition,  took  the  lead  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Minister,  and  received  occasional 
support  from  Mr  Pitt,  who,  at  the  same 
time,    maintained   privately  a   connexion 
with  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  iu 
particular    with     ^Ir    Addington,     Lord 
Ilawkesbury,  and  Lord  Casllereagh.     So 
eager  were  the  Grenvilles  for  the  return 
of  Mr  Pitt  to  office,  that  they  affirmed  any 
man  to  be  a  public  enemy  who  kept  him 
out ;  '  a  strange  declaration,'  observes  Sir 
John,  *  considering  who  the  person  is  tliot 
can  alone  replace  him.*     Lord  Melville, 
it  was  understood,  would  carry  with  him 
about  thirty  members  if  ho  joined  the  Ad- 
ministration.    The  friends  of  the  Prince 
of  "Wales,  headed  by  Lord  IVIoira,  were  a 
numerous  body,  but  their  real  strength  did 
not  appear,  as  his  Royal  Highness  would 
not  at  that  time  take  an  active  part  in  po- 
litics. 

"  Assailed  by  powerful  enemies  on  both 
sides,  the  Ministry  could  hardly  attend  to 

any  thing  but  their  own  preser%'ation 

they  could  not  venture  upon  the  vigorous 
and  decisive  measures  necessary  at  so  cri- 
tical a  juncture  for  the  public  safety.  They 
could  not  even  stand  without  additionid 
support.  Sir  John  conceived  that  the 
most  natural  addition  to  their  strength 
would  be  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  vnrote,  accordingly,  to  Mr 
Bragge,  a  relation  of  the  Premier,  sug- 
gesting that  Lord  Moira  should  be  invited 
to  take  officet     He  urged  that  the  nobis 
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Lord  would  not  only,  by  hia  Uleota  for 
public  ipeaking,  ba  a  iMwerful  supporter 
in  the  Upper  House,  where  a  fit  antajRonist 
to  Lord  Grenvillo  was  much  wauted,  but 
would  also,  by  his  military  cxpcricace,  his 
political  connexions,  and  his  influence  with 
the  heir-apparent,  contribute  to  the  vigour 
and  stability  of  the  Administration. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  Baronet  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  intended  acces- 
sion to  the  Cabinet,  by  writing  to  his  noble 
friend,  fipom  whom  he  received  an  antwev 
not  unfavourable  to  the  project." 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Moira, 

»*  *  Donnington,  l>ec.  2,  IftOl. 

"  *  My  dear  Sir  John, 

**  *  All  that  >ou  say  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  present  Administration,  both  with 
regard  to  Parliamentary  support  and  to 
general  opinion  through  the  country.  Is 
perfectly  just.  It  is  clear,  that  in  a  mo- 
ment of  Huch  infinite  exigency  as  the  pro- 
sent,  Government  cannot  go  on  upon  such 
precarious  terms.  There  are  many  pub- 
lic circumstance:^,  the  pressure  of  which 
must  bo  iumiediatcly  answered ;  and  if 
they  cannot  (as  is  beyond  hope)  be  satis- 
foctorily  encountered,  the  })eople  should 
at  least  have  the  notion  that  the  embjir- 
rassment  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulties themselves,  and  not  from  inade- 
quacy of  skill  in  those  who  manage  affairs. 
The  latter  supposition  would  aflect  more 
than  the  Administration ;  and,  In  the 
qualmish  state  of  public  disposition,  would 
operate  mischievously  against  our  form  of 
government.  It  is  probable  that  Mr  Ad- 
dington  will  cast  about  to  strengthen  him- 
self. He  is  an  honourable  and  un  amiable 
man  ;  with,  I  believe,  many  just  and  man- 
ly principles  respecting  the  execution  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Of  course,  there 
could  not  be,  in  limine,  any  objection  to 
such  a  junction  as  you  Indicate.  Ulterior 
points  would  possibly  be  diflicnit  to  settle. 
The  opening  which  you  exhibit  for  com- 
munication has  been  anticipated  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Premier's  situation,  which 
took  place  long  since  ;  and,  I  trust,  some- 
thing has  been  matured  for  extricating  his 
Royal  Highness  from  a  position  intended 
to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  tho 
country.  Thank  Heaven,  it  has  had  the 
very  contrary  effect ;  but  he  has  suffered 
under  it  in  his  personal  feelings  too  long. 
Perhaps  I  may  run  up  to  town  in  a  few- 
days,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

•*  •  I    have  the  honoiu*,  my   dear  Sir 
John,  to  l>e,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

•*  *  MoiR.v. 
••  *  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart."  ' 

*'  I  need  hardly  inform  the  reader  that 
thi«  ntgotlatioD  filled.     Mr  AUdiPft^ 


could  not  YentuM  upon  a  stop  which  would 
have  brought  him  nearer  to  the  Whig 
party,  or  Old  Opposition,  and  would  have 
estranged  him  altogether  from  Mr  Pitt. 
His  situation  is  deducted  in  a  very  lively 
manner  by  various  corresitondents  of  my 
&ther,  out  of  whom  I  select  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Afr 
Tyrwhitt.  M.  P.  Secretary  to  the  Prinee. 
*  Had  this  country,'  says  the  Duke,  '  an 
able  and  active  Administration,  I  should 
be  afVald  of  nothing ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
our  Ministers,  and  even  the  country,  want 
energy,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  give  it 
in  every  debate  we  shall  liave  in  Parlia- 
ment. I  am  ready  either  for  the  Cabinet 
or  the  fleet ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect either  titnation,  and  must,  therefore^ 
do  all  tho  good  I  can  in  Parliament ;  and, 
if  tlie  invasion  does  take  place,  I  shall 
liave  tho  honour  of  attending  his  Majesty, 
if  permitted.' 

**  A  subsequent  letter  has  these  words  ; 
'  Aa  for  these  politics,  you  never  heard 
me  say  I  thought  the  present  Administra- 
tion efficient,  and  without  doubt  Lord  Ho- 
bart  is  the  worst  of  them  all.  But  I  see 
no  likelihood  of  a  cliange  ;  where  Pitt  goes 
against  Addington,  there  Fox  will  support 
Ministers ;  and  Fox  will  oppose  Govern- 
ment in  those  measures  which  Pitt  will 
approve.  In  short,  if  these  champions 
could  unite,  they  would  not  carry  one  hun- 
dred members  out  of  six  hundred  and 
fi Ay-eight.  The  crown,  tho  union  with 
Ireland,  and  above  all,  the  dread  of  the 
times,  will,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  a 
change  of  men.  Certainly  Lord  Moira 
ought  to  be  brought  forward,  and  I  wish 
the  overtures  of  tlio  Prince  of  Wales  had 
not  been  rejected.' 

"  Mr  Tyrwhitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments in  a  strain  of  characteristic  jocular- 
ity. *  Rumour  says  the  Grenvillcs  and 
Pitt  are  agaui  one ;  if  so,  the  Doctor  can- 
not stand  long ;  but  really  it  appears  to  me 
to  require  a  supernatural  genius  to  guess 
what  is  probable  to  happen,  or  who  will 
be  Minister.  All  I  know  is,  that  there 
seems  at  present  want  of  confidence  in  the 
public  as  far  as  regards  the  present  men.' 
About  a  year  afterwards,  Mr  TjTwhitt 
thus  renews  his  conjectures  : — *  The  latest 
intelligence  to  be  relied  on  brings  a  cer- 
tainty we  shall  have  to  contend  pro  arh  tt 
focit.  You  will  have  observed  how  each 
party  has  flirted  with  the  other.  Till  some 
junction  takes  place,  tho  Doctor  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  his  milk-and-water  system. 
He  may  have,  and  certainly  enjoys,  a  ma- 
jority, it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  there  is 
a  general  want  of  confideiU!e,  and  rumour 
itates  that  a  question  is  to  be  cooked,  on 
which  two  hundred  will  be  brought  to  the 
P9fl  9t;tim  Um  Doctor,     WhM  thii  Mp 
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W,  unleM-lt  be  the  Catliolie  quertion,  I  '*  •  Donoinftoii,  Nov.  6,  1802. 

ceoiiot  imagine.*    A  more  favonnble  opi*  *'  *  Bliiiy  thAoks,  my  deer  Sir  John,  for 

nion  of  the  Addington  Adminiftnttion  ie  the  printed  Report  which  I  yesterday  re« 

giTea  by  my  fiither*f  old  firiend  the  Earl  of  ceived  from  you,  at  woU  as  for  your  oblig- 

Bochan  (eldest  brother  of  Lord  Chancel-  ing  letter.     The  pubiicatioa  is  of  a  very 

lor  Erskioe),  who   draws  a  comparison  useful  nature. 

between  the  Premier  and  his  predecessor  '* '  I  do  not  think  any  discussions  are 

thus  r — *  I  like  the  present  Chancellor  of  likely  to  arise,  in  (ho  present  moment,  of 

the  Exchequer  the  better  for  liis  having  consequence  sufficient  to  make  it  worth 


been  long  in  the  trammels  of  a  Sjieaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  having  been 
more  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  aot  than 
to  harangue  and  to  disturb.  If  the  son  of 
my  old  friend  Chatham,  instead  of  having 
been  brought  from  Eton  school  to  govern 
a  great  nation,  had  been  nursed,  like  Ad- 
dington, or  bred  up  in  the  seliool  of  ad* 
versity  like  the  old  cock  bis  father,  ho 
would  have  been  in  a  more  enviable  and 
honourable  situation,  and  certainly  in  a 
more  useful  one  than  he  is  or  can  be  at 
present.* 

"  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  his  i>o1itical 
friends  had  agreed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  t^- 
proving  the  peace  of  Amiens  ;  but  the  in- 
ftatiable  ambition  of  the  First  Consul,  who 
maintained  his  armies  on  a  war  establish- 
ment, and  ai'ted  as  the  dictator  of  the 
Continent,  adding  new  territories  to  his 
dominions  without  scruple  or  apology,  made 
It  cl?ar  to  them  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  a  dangerous  armistice,  rather  than  a 
settled  peac3.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Ciarenee,  shows 
that  his  Royal  Ilig'iness,  who  took  a  lively 
intcreKt  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  con- 
curred in  this  opinion. 

*'  *  I  am  happy  to  see  you  think  with  me 
that  war  is  better  than  the  state  we  have 
been  in  since  the  truce  (I  will  not  call  it 
the  peace)  of  Amiens.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing war  must  be  the  event.  In  this  case, 
and  indeed  in  any  other,  the  valuable  and 
interesting  paper  respecting  parties  you 
sent  me,  wiU  form  n  page  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

"  '  I  shall  now  conclude  with  tliis  senti- 
ment— either  a  glorious  and  vigorous  war, 
or  an  honourable  and  safe  peace,  which 
must  secure  to  the  King  and  the  empire, 
Malta  imprimii ;  no  footing  in  America  to 
France ;  no  foreign  possessions  to  bo  re- 
quired l)y  France,  either  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, or  Holland  ;  no  more  than  a  certain 
proportio'%  of  thipa  and  troopt  to  be  main- 
tained by  France  in  India ;  and  /af /,  though 
not  letutf  no  commercial  agent,  or,  in  other 
words,  no  distinguished  officers  of  the 
FVench  artillery  and  engineers  to  be  per- 
mitted by  Great  Britain  to  reside  in  her 
sea-port  towns  throughout  the  empire.  I 
think  we  must,  and  do  agree.     Adieu.' 

**  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Moira,  to  the 
iftme  effect,  are  embodied  in  the  fbllQwing 
totter:-* 


while  to  take  yoinr  seat  before  Christmas. 
That  we  shall  have  war  I  firmly  believe, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  Buonaparte,  by 
the  semblance  of  an  accommodating  dis- 
position on  the  points  in  dispute,  will  pro- 
tract the  time  of  rupture  till  he  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  strike  at  our  foreign' 
possessions.  The  delay  will  not  be  above 
three  or  four  montlis.  In  the  mean- while, 
an  arrangement  is  in  agitation,  and  will,  I 
think,  take  place,  by  which  Pitt  is  again  to 
be  Prime  Minister.  He  is  not  to  transact 
business  with  the  King,  but  Addington 
(peer  and  Privy  Seal)  is  to  be  charged 
with  that  function.  Lord  Westmoreland 
probably  displaces  Lord  IIol>art ;  the  Duke 
of  Portland  remains ;  Lord  Spencer,  Lord 
Orenvillo,  and  Windham,  not  to  be  taken 
in.  Such  is  the  outline  of  a  ])!an  which 
certainly  lias  been  presented,  and  has  been 
in  some  degree  approved.  You  see  what 
a  jumble  it  is  ;  Lord  St  Vincent  i«  vehe- 
ment against  it.  It  is  possible  I  may  soon 
see  you.  Tlio  Due  de  Berri  has  proposed 
to  visit  me  early  in  spring.  I  ought  to 
make  my  bow  to  him,  and  I  may  probably 
arrange  to  make  the  jaunt  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  who  has  the  same  intention.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  vour  faithful  and 

ft 

obedient  servant, 

"  *  Moira.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  disgraceful 
than  the  general  panic  which  spread 
through  the  country  in  the  years  1 803 
and  1804.  The  victorious  career  of 
Napoleon  seemed  to  have  scared  men's 
Judgments  from  their  propriety,  and 
they  gazed  across  the  channel  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Fortunately  the 
helm  of  state  was  consigned  to  strong 
and  skilful  hands.  Perhaps  no  man 
but  Mr  Pitt  could  have  weathered  the 
storm,  and  preserved  inviolate  both 
the  national  honour  and  interests. 
Had  the  timid  and  truckling  Whigs 
succeeded  in  scrambling  into  power  a 
year  or  two  sooner  than  they  did,  a 
deep  and  permanent  stain  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  left  on  the 
fair  name  of  England.  Personal 
friendship  attached  Sir  John  Sinclair 
to  Lord  Melville,  but  even  after  his 
retirement  from  pffice  he  continued  his 
strenuous  support  of  Mr  Pitt ;  and  on 
learning  tfaitt  ^e  great  minister  con- 
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templatocl  retiring  from  public  life^  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  entreating 
that  he  would  not  desert  his  King  and 
country  at  a  crisis  when  his  exertions 
were  most  wanted.  Mr  Pitt,  so  far 
from  being  offended  by  this  freedom, 
bestowed  increased  marks  of  confi- 
dence on  his  correspondent.  Soon 
afterwards  he  appointed  him  a  com- 
missioner for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  likewise  transmitted  to  him  through 
Mr  Huskisson,  the  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  a  very  flattering  message, 
expressing  readiness  to  bestow  on  him 
a  remimeration  for  his  laborious  and 
extensive  services  to  the  public.  But 
the  lamp  of  thb  great  statesman's  life 
was  already  flickering  in  the  socket, 
and  before  the  object  could  be  accom- 
plished he  died. 

The  next  of  Sir  John's  great  labours 
was  the  Code  of  Health  and  Longevi- 
ty. Valuable  as  the  work  is,  we  arc 
not  sure  that  it  exhibits  the  most  judi- 
cious application  of  his  talents.  We 
think  he  might  have  left  health  and 
longevity  to  the  doctors,  whose  ire  we 
can  readily  conceive  to  have  been  very 
great  at  this  irregular  poaching  on 
their  manor.  These  gentlemen  having 
duly  taken  out  license,  were  naturally 
annoyed  at  not  being  quietly  sufiered 
to  kill  their  game  in  their  own  way. 
It  was  of  course  provoking  to  have 
swan-shot  publicly  recommended  by  a 
dilettante  practitioner,  in  cases  where 
they  had  always  employed  No.  (5. 
They  accordingly  devoted  the  work 
to  summary  destruction.  Magazines 
and  reviews,  both  medical  and  literary, 
made  furious  attacks  on  it.  Pliysician, 
surgeon,  and  apothecary,  all  joined  in 
this  professional  hostility,  and  armed 
with  pill  and  pestle,  gallipot  and  sy- 
ringe, rushed  forward  in  disorderly  ar- 
ray and  with  loud  outcry  to  defena  the 
mysteries  of  their  common  craft.  The 
coalition,  however,  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. They  succeeded  in  making  a 
few  holes  in  the  obnoxious  work,  but 
these  were  by  no  means  between  wind 
and  water ;  and  having  passed  through 
five  editions  it  still  holds  its  place,  and 
is  confessedly,  from  the  vast  mass  of 
information  it  contains,  a  work  of  great 
utility  even  to  the  professional  student. 

The  code  of  agriculture,  in  wliich 
Sir  John  next  engaged,  was  a  more 
felicitous  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  powers.  This  excellent  work 
pould  not  add  to  his  fame,  for  that  hod 


already  spread,  not  from  Indus,  but 
Edinburgh  to  Peru ;  but  it  did  add  to 
the  number  of  benefits  he  conferred  on 
hb  country.  It  certainly  drew  forth 
the  applause  of  all  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  qualified  them  to 
appreciate  the  success  and  importance 
of  his  labours. 

Being  a  staunch  Highlander,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Sir  John,  with 
his  characteristic   activity   of  mmd, 
would  escape  from  having  some  part 
in  the  Ossianic  controversy.    Accord- 
ingly we  find  him  filling  the  situation 
of  president  of  a  committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  translation  of  certain  Gaelic 
MSS.    bequeathed    by    Macpherson, 
with  the  sum  of  L.IOOO  to  defray  the 
cost  of  publication.     The  work  was 
published  in  tliree  volumes   octavo, 
with  a  prefatory  dissertation  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  by 
the  president.     Of  the  flame  of  con- 
troversy which  once  burned  so  fiercely 
on  this  trite    and  tiresome    subject, 
scarcely  enough  now  remains  to  light 
a  cigar.     Polemics,  Celtic  and  Sas- 
senach, wrote  on  it,  and  abused  each 
other  as  long  as  the  public  woiUd  read, 
and  then  quietly  left  Ossian  to  share 
the  admiration   of  schoolboys,    with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom.    The  following 
note  from  the  author  of  Waverley,  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  is  interesting, 
as  every  thing  must  be  that  proceeded 
from  his  pen  : — 

**  *  Mr  Scott  has  tho  honour  to  offer 
respectful  compliments  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, with  his  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of 
the  Essay  on  Ossi&n's  poetry.  Mr  Scott 
is  totally  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic,  without 
which  he  conceives  it  almost  impossible 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  respective  translations ; 
but  he  has  no  doubt,  from  the  superior 
simplicity  of  expression  in  the  new  ver- 
sion, it  must  be  nearer  the  original. 
\Micn  circiunstances  i>ermit  Mr  Scott  to 
bestow  a  more  attentive  perusal  on  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  curious  pamphlet,  he  will 
bo  happy  to  embrace  the  opportunity  Sir 
John  oflTers  him,  of  conversing  upon  the 
subject.  The  principal  difficulty  seems  to 
Mr  Scott  to  lie  in  proving  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gaelic  version  itself,  as  it  seems 
entirely  to  rest  ujion  tho  credit  of  Mr 
Macp)ier«on  himself,  whoso  character 
seems  to  l)e  given  up  on  all  hands.  The 
business  of  the  Court,  joined  to  some  per- 
sonal avocatioDB,  prevents  Mr  Scott  from 
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at   present   eoasideilng    the  controversy 
with  much  attention. 

*•  'Castle  Street,    Thimiday,  27th  No- 
Tember  1806,* " 

On  the  bullion  questioD,  Sir  John 
irrote  a  great  deal*  out  with  little  ef- 
fect,  and  the  subje<'t  has  been  too 
often  discussed  to  retain  much  inte- 
rest at  the  present  day.     In  1811,  he 
retired  from  Parliament,  owing  to  the 
embarrassed  situation  of  his  affairs,  and 
accepted  the  office  of  C'ashier  of  Ex- 
cise in  Scotland,  the  emoluments  of 
which  amounted  to  about  L.*2000  a- 
year.     We  have  hitherto  regarded  Sir 
John  Sinclair  only  as  a  public  man. 
It  becomes  proper  now  to  shift  the 
scene,  and  exhibit  him  as  he  appeared 
in  the  retirement  of  his  family,  siur- 
rounded  by  those  to  whom  he  was  an 
object  of  n^ngled  reverence  and  at- 
*  tachment.     To  the  education  of  his 
children  Sir  John  brought  the  same 
acuteness  and  practical    good  sense 
which  distinguishiMl  liim  in  other  mat- 
ters. 

In  1814,  Sir  John  again  visited  the 
Continent,  and  was  eveir  where  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction.     Short- 
ly after  his  return,  he  finally  took  up 
his    abode  in   Edinburgh.     Though 
retired  from  public  life,  no  diminution 
of   his  mental    activity  took  place. 
His  correspondence  was  voluminous, 
and  the  great  public  questions  of  the 
day  afforded  abundant  materials  for 
discussion  by  means  of  the  press.     In 
truth,  writing  with  him  had  grown 
into   a  habit,    which  it  would   have 
been    painful   to    discontinue.      The 
last  laboiur  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was  the  collection  of  materials  for  a 
code  of  political  economy  and  code  of 
religion,  neither  of  which  works  did 
he  live   to  complete.      The    former 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  compi- 
lation of  great  utility.     With  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  title  seems  to  have 
been  ill-selected.     We  presume   t1)e 
work  contemplated  by  Sir  John  was  a 
fiort  of  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  va- 
rious theological  tenets  which,  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  have 
engaged  the  belief  of  any  portion  of 
its  fbUower^. 

We  have  now  onlv  to  advert  to  the 
closing  scene  of  this  admirable  and 
well  spent  life.  Religion  i«  an  affair 
between  man  and  his  Crod,  and  in  all 
that  relates  to  it,  we  consider  it  im- 
warrantable  to  pry  into  tenets  or  sen- 
timents which  are  nottohmtarily  re- 
voT.,  M.iT.  NO.  rrr.xr. 
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vealcd.  In  regard  to  those  of  tin* 
subject  of  these  Memoirs,  Mr  Sin- 
clair has,  with  a  delicate  and  reverent 
hand,  thought  proper  to  raise  the 
veil ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  gratifica- 
tion that  we  learn  that  he  who  con- 
ferred so  many  important  benefits  on 
his  country  died  an  humble  and  sin- 
cere believer  in  that  faith,  without 
which  there  is  no  hope. 

'*  The  reinainini;  pages  of  thin   work 
will  naturally  be  employed  iu  an  account 
of  my  father's  preparation  for  the  closing 
scene  of  his  honourable  life.     I  have  al- 
re.uly  in  my  first  chapter  mentioned,  that 
he  received  in  early  youth  a  relij^ious  edu- 
cation from  his  excellent  mother,  and  in 
her  had  seen  a  living  example  of  practical 
piety.     *  Tnder  her  care,'  he  sayrt  (in  a 
private  memorandum  upon  the  subject), 
*  1    was  accustomed    to    rcud  the  Si'rip- 
tures  ;  to  pray  regularly :  and  to  attend 
the  ordinances  of  religion.'     There    are 
still  extant  among  his  )>apers  various  e\i- 
denccs  of  the  timely  impresiiion  made  by 
Christian    principle    upon    his   mind,    in 
hymns,  forms  of  prayer,  and  striking  quo- 
tations from  the  best  divines.     At  a  later 
jieriod,    however,   after   he    had  entered 
upon  public  life,  and  had  become  immer- 
sed in  those  absorbing   pursuits,   which, 
without  habitual  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
are  so  apt  to  weaken,  and  even  paralyse 
religious  feelings,  he  had  reason  to  lament, 
as  he  him.«clf  acknowledged,  that  spiritual 
interest!*  were  in  a  great  degree  forgotten. 
His  niorul  cliaracler  continued  irreproach- 
able, but  his  piety  hu^l  declined.     On  one 
occasion,  his  friend  Arthur  Young,  with  a 
fidelity  not  <onmion  in  the  world,  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  spiritual 
lukewairnujcss.      '  Your  comluct,'  said  Mr 
Young,    *  surprincs   me   beyontl  measure. 
You  urc  a   moral   man.      You  do  all  the 
j;oo«l  in  your  power  ;  you  fulfil  with  greot 
strictness  all  your  relative  duties  ;  but  )0u 
are  not  a  Christian.      You  hardly  ever  al- 
ten<l   the    public   ordinances   of   religion. 
You  rarely,  if  ever,  read  the  Bible,  and 
you  probably  neglect  private  prayer.   How 
can  you,  who  know  that  you  ought  to  act 
differently,  expect  to  prosper  ?      Think  of 
these  things  before  it  is  too  late.* 

*'  This  kind  remonstrance  was  taken  iu 
got)d  part,  although  it  w.;k  in  one  rcHpett 
too  severe  ;  for  a  form  of  private  prayer, 
composed  by  m\  grandfather,  was  used  by 
my  father  tlaily  throughout  his  long  life. 
He  confessed,  however,  with  regret,  that 
the  expostulation,  upon  the  whole,  was  too 
well-foiuidcd  ;  but  that  it  was  ineffectual 
ttt  the  time.  *  The  adnu>nilion,'  s:iys  he, 
*  however  just,  made  only  a  transient 
impressioD  upon  my  mind.      Nvunftrou* 
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Bchemes  for  sorving  the  public,  or  for  be- 
nefiting my  fViends,  occupied  my  whole 
attention.' 

"  At  length  a  number  of  providential 
circumstances  combined  to  revive  the  holy 
flame  of  early  piiety.  Affliction  overtook 
him.  Many  of  his  best  concerted  projects 
fldled.  Acts  of  kindness  were  repaid  with 
Ingratitude.  Disinterested  actions  were 
ascribed  to  selfish  policy.-  Giving  undi- 
vided attention  to  public  business,  he  had 
too  much  neglected,  not  only  his  religious 
but  his  family  affairs  ;  debts  rapidly  accu- 
mulated ;  his  Indian  claims,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  clear  them,  were  rejected,  and 
sales  of  property  became  necessary,  which 
it  cost  him  much  distress  to  part  with. 
•  At  home,'  he  says,  *  I  enjoyed  much  do- 
mestic happiness,  but  every  thing  without 
assumed  a  most  gloomy  a8i)ect.*  " 

'*  About  this  time,  his  constant  friend. 
Bishop  Watson,  died.  The  last  letter  of 
that  eminent  man  was  a  solemn  warning 
to  prepare  for  futurity.  Like  himself,  the 
Bishop  had  been  engrossed  too  much  by 
worldly  cares,  and  actuated  inordinately 
by  ambition.  The  two  friends  had  l>ecn 
often  and  long  associated  in  pursuits  mere- 
ly political  or  literary ;  and  the  Bishop, 
St  the  time  of  writing  liis  farewell,  had 
been  visited  with  those  presages  of  disso- 
lution, which,  however  unavailing  to  the 
foolhardy  and  the  reprobate,  are  so  wisely 
fitted  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  nothing- 
ness of  an  pursuits  but  one.  After  de- 
scribing the  acute  pain  he  suffered,  and 
the  utter  inability  6f  the  physicians  to  an- 
ticipate the  result,  he  continues :  *  there- 
fore I  consult  none,  but  wait  with  forti- 
tude and  humble  trust  the  exit  of  tlii><  life, 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  Your  af- 
fectionate friend.     R.  L.* " 

"  The  death  of  my  eldest  sister,  and 
the  publication  of  her  work  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Faith,  had  also  a 
great  influence  in  drawing  her  father's 
mind  to  considerations  of  a  strictly  re- 
Bgious  character. 

"  The  difficulties,  indeed,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  passed  away — but  mean- 
time the  sufferer  liad  profited  by  the 
painful  but  instructive  lesson.  He  had 
learnt  to  look  upon  the  trials  and  vicrissi- 
tudes  of  human  life  with  the  serene  eye  of 
Christian  wisdom,  and  to  refer  prosperity 
and  adversity  alike  to  the  uU-merciful 
Disposer  of  both.  *  I  hcKan  once  more,' 
be  says,  *  to  appreciate  the  value  of  de- 
votion, and  to  profit  by  the  Scriptures  as 
the  only  source  of  present,  hut  more  espe- 
cially of  future  happiness," 

**  From  papers  written  after  this  period, 
it  appears  that  Cliristian  principles,  Chris- 
tian  hoi)es  and  consolations  gradu  dly  ac- 
quired ascendancy  over  bis  mind.     I  am 


gratified  to  find  among  his  papers,  various 
evidences  of  religious  feeling.  Several 
forms  of  prayer  occur,  adapted  to  his  own 
private  exigencies,  as  well  as  to  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  times. 

^*  In  1821,  he  drew  up  with  his  own 
Iwnd  a  testamentary  document,  in  which, 
after  solemn  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
Jewish  ami  Christian  Scriptures  as  de- 
clarations of  the  Divine  will,  he  acknow- 
ledges his  unfitness  as  a  fallen  creature  to 
abide  the  scrutiny  of  Omniscient  justice, 
and  humbly  prays  forgiveness  through  the 
mediation  of  his  Redeemer. 

**  Another  interesting  pa|)er  is  a  short 
address,  in  1823,  to  surviving  connexions, 
on  the  impropriety  of  indulging  grief  for 
the  loss  of  near  relations  or  particular 
friends.  He  contends  that  Christians, 
when  visited  with  bereavement,  should 
not  withdraw  in  sullen  despondency  from 
the  duties  of  their  station ;  but  should 
manifest  their  Christianity  "by  their  pa- 
tience, looking  forward  with  cheerful 
hope  to  re-union  in  a  better  world,  and 
taking  comfort  from  the  reflection  of 
David — *  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me.*" 

Having,  in  tho  commencement  of 
this  article^  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  our  own  crude  impressions 
of  the  qualities  which  chiefly  distin- 
g^mshed  Sir  John  Sinclair^  we  shall 
now  present  him  with  the  estimate  of 
his  public  character  and  writings, 
fonned  by  one  whose  capacity  for 
just  appreciation  i»  undoubted,  and 
who  eiyoyed  opportunities  far  greater 
for  close  and  accurate  observation. 

*'  In  the  intellectual  character  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  the  leading  features  were 
fertifity  of  invention  and  indomitable  per- 
severance. He  was  rather  *a  man  of  talent 
than  of  genius :  he  occasionally  amused  him* 
self  with  poetry,  but  was  not  aucccssful  in 
that  branch  of  composition.  As  a  speaker 
he  was  argumentative  and  emphatic,  but  not 
brilliant;  better  fitted  to  convince  than  to 
persuade.  During  his  career  in  Parliamest 
die  House  of  Commons  was  accustomed  to 
the  most  magnificent  efforts  of  rhetorical 
power;  to  such  he  never  aspired.  Both  his 
taste  and  his  judgment  led  him  to  prefer 
clear  business-like  statements  and  solid  rea<« 
soilings.  Occsbionally,  indeed,  we  find  a 
passage  in  his  speeches  rising  to  great  elo- 
quence, but  his  ordinary  style  was  calm, 
argumentative,  and  unostentadous.  His 
early  writings  are  confessedly  superior  to  his 
later  compositions  :  they  possess  more  ener- 
gy, and  are  unencumbered  by  those  minute 
subdivisions,  which,  though  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  sometimes  embarrass  and 
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fatignt  th«  reader.  Hit  workt  are  vdumi-  for  encouraging  meritoriout  individuali,  how* 
DOQS,  bat  ootwilhstandiog  this  ditadrantage  ever  obscaro  in  station  or  depreaaed  in  for- 
(for  such  it  often  is)  the/  are  redvadaat  tune.  About  two  hundred  persons  owed  to 
rather  in  facts  than  in  words.  The  infor-  him  their  success  in  life.  He  never  che- 
mation  he  accumulated  upon  the  various  sub-  riibed  enmity  to  those  who  opposed  or  in- 
jects of  which  he  treata  is  immense;  for  he  jured  him.  He  was  even  blamed  for  not  dis- 
studiouUy  improved  everybpportunity  of  ac-  tinguishing  sufficiently  between  supporters 
quiring  knowledge,  and  endeavoured  to  make  and  opponents,  friends  and  enemies.  He 
every  posaeasor  of  it,  to  whom  he  could  gain  envied  no  man's  reputationi  but  was  eager  to 
access,  a  contributor  to  the  general  stock,  advance  it  wherever  it  was  well  deserved— a 
Few  men  knew  ao  well  how  to  elicit  infor-  generosity  which  he  did  not  always  himself 
mation  from  persons  leaat  habituated  to  com-  experience.  He  waa  no  violent  partisan  ; 
muoicate  their  ideas.  but  admired  talent  and  worth  in  men  of  all 

'*  The  value  of  hit  long- continued  labours  political  sentiments ;  and  although  a  hearty 
waa  acknowledged  by  all  claases,  both  at  and  lealoua  patriot,  he  never  permitted  nt- 
home  and  abroad.  King  George  Til.  bo»  tional  rivalries  nor  antipathies  to  bias  bis  mo- 
stowed  upon  bin  the  rank  of  baronet,  admit-  ral  judgment  in  the  eaae  of  individuals.  Hn 
ted  him  a  member  of  his  Privy  Council,  and  charitiee  perhaps  were  too  indiscriminate. 
waa  understood  to  have  intended  for  him  He  was  unable  .to  reoiat  importunity,  even  of 
h%her  marka  of  royal  favour.  Twenty-two  auapicious  applieanta ;  and  although  in  theory 
eountiea  in  Scotland  voted  him  thanka  for  a  political  econoauat,  on  the  side  of  feeling 
hie  eervieeo  to  agriculture*  and  their  eznnple  he  waa  a  Chriatiaa. 

waa  folio  wad  in  various  towna,  by  the  uibft-         '*  Hia  piety  ahrunk  from  all  display.     He 

bitanta  of  which  he  waa  regarded  less  u  an  cheriahed  an  habitual  reverence  for  the  Su* 

iodelstigable  friend  to  husbandry  than  aa  a  preme  Being*  and  abhorred  all  approach  to 

general  benefactor  to  hia  country.     He  was  profaaenese.     He  had,  indeed,  at  one  time, 

received  into  a  large  proportion  of  the  lite-  partly  substituted  nsefulneaa  to  mankind  for 

rary,  acienti^c,  and  agricultural  aoeietiea  at  thoae  high  religious  motives  which  are  the 

home ;  and  his  list  of  foreign  diplomas  amounts  only  true  foundation  of  beneficence ;  but  he 

to  twenty-five.  happily  learnt  afterwards  to  discriminate  bo- 

*'  It  was  chiefly  by  adherence  to  the  stridt-  tween  external  conformity  to  moral  rules, 
est  rules  of  temperance,  that  8ir  John  Sin-  and  a  complete  devotion  of  the  soul  to  ita 
clair,  with  unimpaired  faculties,  outlived  the  Creator ;  he  learnt  to  acknowledge  that  a 
ordinary  term  of  mortal  existence.  During  moral  agent  may  even  deserve  applause  from 
his  long  life,  he  never  once  transgressed  the  men,  while  in  relation  to  the  purity  and  ma- 
rnles  of  sobriety.  Having  ascertained  the  jesty  of  God,  he  stands  guilty  and  con- 
kind  of  diet  best  adapted  to  his  constitution,  demned.  In  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
he  adhered  to  it  from  year  to  year,  with  un-  my  venerable  parent  saw  the  only  ground  of 
deviating  regularity.  His  chief  imprudence  religious  hope,  and  rising  from  the  mere  in- 
regarded  expenditure.  He  forgot  limited  timations  of  nature  to  the  assurances  of  rev^ 
amount  of  means,  when  objects  of  great  na-  lation,  anticipated,  with  humble  confidence, 
tional  interest  were  to  be  secured.  '  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by 

*'  No  patron  could  have  greater  leal  for  the  goapel.'  " 
advancing  the  intereita  of  hb  friends,  or 
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group  atlcntively  to  sec  if  he  coiild  actually  afraid  of  a'risit  from  a  ghost 

read  in  the  countenance  of  any  one  in-  or  two !  For  shame,  Tom ;  what  would 

dications  of  a  friendly  spirit ;  but  he  old  Olonois  say  to  this  ?  " 

could  discern  nothing,  but,  on  the  con-  Before  tlie  superstitious  sea-cyclops 

trary,  manya  distrustful  glance  direct-  could  make  any  reply,  the  ship  gave 

ed  towards  him,  though  no  one  took  a  sudden  violent  roll,  which  precipi- 

any  further  notice  of  his  presence.  tated  the  pot-bellied  Lieutenant  head- 

**  I  wonder  what  can  have  become  foremost  into  an  empty  meat-cask  that 

of  Morgan*s  squadron  ?  "  exclaimed  stood  upright  beside  him. 

the  Captain,  addressing  old  Tom ;  «*  it  "  Huzza  I "  cried  the  pirate  chief, 

should  have  heaved  in  sight  long  be-  springing  to  his  legs,  <<  huzza,  my  lads, 

fore  this/*  the  wind  is  getting  up  ;  we  shall  have 

'*  Mayhap  the  Commodore  has  taken  a  spanking  breeze  shortly.*' 

a  prize  or  two,  Cap*n,  and  is  busy  Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his 

with  his  prisoners:.**  mouth,  when  a  loud  voice  shouted 

**  As  you  were  with  yours,  Tom,  at  down    the    hatchway,    "  The    wind 

Vera    Cruz,'*    said    the    Lieutenant,  freshens;  she  is  making  way  again.'* 

♦*  when  you  flung  *em  overboard  by  the  "  Then  up  with  every  sail  you  can 

score.     I*ve  heard  say  that  one  or  two  carry,**  returned  the  Captain,  "  and 

of  *em  threatened  to  visit  you  on  your  do  you,  Tom,  stir  your  stumps,  we 

dying  day.     Is  that  true  ?  **  shall  have  work  enough  shortly.    Go- 

<'  No  more  of  that,  mess-mate,**  re-  mez,  look  sharp  to  the  helm — come, 

plied  Tom,  scowling  on  the  speaker  bustle,  boys — no  more  tippling — busi- 

with  an  expression  of  countenance  as  ness  is  business — so,   huzza  for  the 

savage  as  that  of  Polypheme  when  he  black  flag  !  **   with  which  words  he 

woke  and  found  his  only  eye  put  out,  rushed  upon  deck,  while  the  rest  of 

"  no  more  of  that,  it's  what  I  don*t  the  revellers  followed  his  example,  and 

approve  of.**  John  retreated  to  his  berth,  there  to 

The  Captain  here  biurst  into  an  up-  dream  of  Mary,  and  the  Dartmoor 

roarious  laugh.     "  And  so   Tom  is  witch's  prediction. 

Chapter  VI IL 

The  time  wheu  Trevanion*s  fate  was  cision  was  to  be  made,  a  cry  of  land 

to  be  decided  was  now  fast  drawing  was  raised  from  the  mast-head,  foUow- 

ou.     True  to  his  word,  the  Captain  ed  almost  immediately    by  a  shout 

made  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance,  from  the  same  quarter  that  a  Spanish 

having  evidently  made  up  his  mind  galleon  was  heaving  in  sight.     In  an 

that  there  would  be  no  further  squeam-  instant  all  was  bustle  and  uproar,  and 

Lshness  on  the  part  of  the  young  man.  the  wild  cheers  of  exultation  raised  by 

The  crew  appeared  pretty  generally  the  crew  soon  brought  the  Captain  on 

of  the  same  opinion,  and  no  longer  deck,  who  immediately  began  giving 

eyed  him  with  the  same  undisguised  onlers  to  his  men  to  see  to  the  guns 

contemptas  formerly,  though  there  was  and  the  state  of  the  rigging,  and,  in 

still  any  thing  but  a  good  understand-  short,  to  make  every  preparation  for  a 

ing  between  them — especially  on  the  desperate  conflict.    These  orders  were 

part  of  the  first  Lieutenant,  who  fan-  promptly  complied  with,  and,  all  sails 

cied  he  saw  in  John  a  formidable  rival  being  set,  the  vessel  soon  came  near 

in  the  good  graces  of  his  commander,  enough  to  the  Don  to  perceive  that  he 

Meanwhile  the  situation  of  the  poor  also  was  on  the  alert,  and,  confiding  in 

youth  was  pitiable  in   the  extreme,  his  superior  weight  of  metal,  evinced 

Till  now  he  had  buoyed  himself  up  not  the  slightest  indisposition  to  come 

with  the  hope  that  the  vessel  might  to  close  quarters, 

touch  on  some  coast  before  his  week  "  Bravo,"    exclaimed    the    pirate 

expired,  which  might  afford  him  a  re-  chief,  eying  the  Spanish  ship  with  a 

mote  chance  of  escape  ;  but  time  flew  seaman  s  stead v  gaze,  "  she  carries  a 

on,  and  still  tliey  were  on  the  wide  bold  front ;  well,  so  much  the  better, 

ocean,  unbounded  save  by  a  dim  hori-  it  proves  she  is  a  prize  worth  tussling 

zon  of  sky.  for ;  **  then  turning  to  his  Lieutenant, 

On  the  morning,  however,  of  the  "  harkee,  comrade,  pipe  all  hands  to 

day  previous  to  that  on  which  his  de-  prayers,  and  be  d^«-d  to  you.*' 


Hi 
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unarmed  as  he  vra»,  was  in  the  act  of 
rushing  up  to  take  part  with  the 
Spaniard,  when  two  men  came  down 
bearing  old  Tom,  mortally  wounded, 
in  their  arms,  whom  with  the  utmost 
sang  froid  they  left  to  bleed  to  death 
on  the  cabin  floor. 

Trevanion*s  feelings  were  now  di- 
rected into  a  new  channel.  He  ap- 
proached the  wretch,  and  strove  to 
staunch  the  blood  tliat  was  fast  flowing 
from  a  gaping  wound  in  his  head. 
But  the  veteran  waved  him  off. 
*'  Avast  brother,  avast,"  lie  feebly 
gasped  out,  "  it*s  no  use  whatsomcver 
— all's  up  with  mc,  tho'ff  it  might  have 
been  otherwise  had  the  ('ap'n  g^ven 
orders  to  board  in  time.  lu  the  good 
old  days  of" 

*'  Let  me  raiic  you  up,"  said  .)ohn, 
softened  by  the  sight  of  the  pirate's 
agonies,  *'  and  you  will  breathe  more 
freely,"  at  the  same  time  applying  his 
handkerchief  to  the  wound. 

"  Who  speaks : "  exclaimed  the  dy- 
*mg  man,  deliriously.  '*  Are  you  go- 
ing to  shove  me  overboard:  Avast 
heaving — I  arn't  dead  yet !  Ah,  they 
come!  they  warned  lue  they  would 
come  when  I  flung  'em  to  the  sharks 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Save  me,  brother! — 
see,  they  swarm  in  crowds  about  me  I 
— now  they  are  standing  right  ahead! 
— now — pipe  all  hands  to  prayers — 
that'll  keep  'em  off! — Hah,  hah ! "  and 
raising  himself  with  difficulty,  the 
fear-stricken  wretch  just  managed  to 
scramble  on  his  kn(H.'s,  and  clasp  Ids 
hands  in  prayer,  when  he  fell  back, 
and  lay  stretched  a  corpse  at  Trc- 
vanion's  feet. 

As  the  young  man  stood  fixed  in 
contemplation  of  the  ghastly  object 
before  him,  his  ears  were  saluted  by  a 
tremendous  shout  of  **  Hurrah,  the 
Don  has  struck  his  flag ! "  The  sound 
thrilled  to  John's  heart  like  the  trump 
of  doom.  ''  Gone,  all  gone,"  he  s;dd, 
and  for  the  moment  meditated  suicide 
— but  soon  his  better  genius  came  to 
his  aid.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  voice 
of  (.'aptain  Davis,  in  reply  to  the  lieu- 
tenant s  question  of  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  prisoners  ?"  make  answer, 
"  Overboard  with  them  all,  then  look 
to  the  piastres,  bring  them  on  board, 
and  scuttle  the  ship." 

For  some  time  after  this  brief 
dialogue  all  was  comparative  silence 
on  board  the  pirate  ship.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  an  hour,  however,  th^ 
4|uick  tramp  of  feet  again  sounded  on 


deck,  for  the  ruffians  were  returning 
from  the  captured  vessel,  laden  with 
plunder.  In  a  few  minutes  steps  des- 
cended the  companion,  and  Trevanion 
could  distinctly  hear — for  he  had  now 
retreated  to  his  own  berth — one  or 
two  men  arranging  the  tables,  and 
making  preparations  for  a  night  of 
unusu5ly  drunken  revelry,  while 
others  were  piling  up  bags  of  moidorcs, 
l)iastres,  and  other  treasure,  in  a  spare 
corner  of  the  cabin. 

No  sooner  were  these  completed, 
and  the  corpse  of  old  Tom  heaved 
overboard,  than  the  Captain  hurried 
below,  and  accompanied  by  the  skele- 
ton of  his  crew — for  the  late  conflict 
had  seriously  thinned  their  numbers — 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  tabic. 
"  No  business  to-night,  lads,"  he 
said,  *»  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
divide  the  booty  to-morrow,"  and  he 
tossed  ott*  a  large  honi-full  of  raw 
brandy  to  the  success  of  the  black 

I'^rom  this  time  all  wa:i  clamour  and 
confusion.  Obscene  songs,  oaths,  and 
frightful  blasphemies,  were  bandied 
about  as  so  many  capital  jokes — all 
talked,  none  listened,  and  it  was  plain 
from  their  excited  condition,  that  the 
revellers  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of 
utter  insensibility.  It  was  at  this 
critical  period  that  a  wild  desperate 
idea  flashed  across  Trevanion's  brain. 
What  if  he  should  remain  concealed 
where  he  was  tiH  the  pirates  were 
past  all  power  of  movement  1  Nothing 
could  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
Captain,  as  well  as  the  crew,  had  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  wholly 
forgotten  him.  It  did  not  escape  his 
recollection  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  last  carousal,  they  drank  like 
very  bigots  to  the  bottle,  and  he  felt 
persuaded  that  in  this  instance  their 
devotion  would  be  still  more  intense. 
He  remembered  also  having  heard  the 
cry  of  land  raised  from  the  mast-head, 
and  could  he  but  contrive  to  make  his 
escape  in  the  boat,  which  had  "been 
hoisted  out  to  take  up  some  wounded 
pirates  who  had  fallen  overboard  at 
the  close  of  the  action,  he  did  not  des- 
pair of  being  able  to  reach  it  in  safety. 
But  lie  was  unarmed.  He  must  pas« 
through  the  state  cabin,  and  if  but  one 
eye  recognised  him,  his  doom  was 
sealed.  No  matter — better  die  so 
than  linger  out  existence  among  the 
very  scum  of  society. 

His  heart  swelled  high  with  hope 
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as  he  pondered  on  this  scheme,  and  knees,  and  screwhig  up  his  body  into 
Bat  listening,  hour  after  hour,  to  the  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
increasing  uproar  of  the  rioters.  And  now  he  is  standing — say  rather 
Shortly,  to  his  no  little  delight,  he  crouching — right  opposite  the  dread- 
heard  the  Captain,  in  husky  and  al-  ed  pirate  chief,  to  whose  ensanguined 
most  inarticulate  tones,  call  for  lights  features  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  im- 
and  more  grog — on  which  there  was  parts  a  still  ghastlier  expression,  llah, 
a  sudden  movement  among  some  of  the  ruf!ian*s  eyes  arc  slowly  opening ! 
the  crew,  while  the  as  sudden  evanish-  God  of  Heaven,  is  he  awake !  'Twas 
ment  of  others  under  the  table,  satis-  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  John 
tied  Trcvanion  that  the  party  were  stood  like  one  spell-bound,  bowed 
fast  approaching  that  consummation  down  beneath  the  influence  of  some 
which  he  so  ardently  desired.  mighty  curse,  while  the  stony  gaze  of 

Another  hour  elapsed,  and  tiie  noise  those  fixed  still  orbs  remained  rivetted 

momently  grew  less  and  less,  though  on  him.     Had  a  spectre  crossed  his 

a  couple  of  desperate  Dutch  prosers  path  at  midnight  on   some    blasted 

still  kept  up  a  steady,  drony  hum  be-  heath  he  could  not  have  been  more 

tween  them,  like  cockchafers  on  the  bewildered.     His  teeth   chattered  — 

wing.     At  length  these  too  came  to  the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow — his  knees 

an  anchor  with  their  yams ;  and  now  knocked  convulsively  together.     His 

the  entire  fraternity,  worn  out  with  agitation,  however,  was  but  momcn- 

fatigue  and  excitement,  having  glided  tary,  for  the  pirate  showed  not  the 

by  a  natural  trcUisition  from  the  em-  slightest  token   of  recognition,   per- 

braces  of  Bacchus  into  those  of  Mor-  ceiving  which  John  hastened  to  seize 

pheu:-,  John,  gathering  courage,  ven-  one  of  his  pistols,  and  then  moved  on 

tured  to  throw  open  his  door  and  look  towards  the  door, 
in.     What  a  sight  presented  itself!         Unfortunately,  when  he  readied  the 

The  table  was  strewed  with  horns,  fiu*ther  end  of  the  table,  he  made  a 

cans,  and  fragments  of  broken  glass,  false  step,  and  stumbled  with   sonic 

On  the  floor  lay  many  of  the  pirates  violence  against   one    of   the    spirit 

unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot — a  few,  casks. 

seated  on  tubs,  were  leaning   their        The   Captain*s    ears    caught    the 

backs  against  the  wall,  their  faces,  and  sound.     '*  Gomez,  is  that  you?'*  ho 

great  ]iart  of  their  clothes,  spotted  enquired,  in  a  thick  tone  of  voice  full 

with  dried  blood,  while  the  Captain  of  sleep. 

was  stretched  full-length  on  a  bench,  Trevanion  made  no  reply,  but 
snoring  a  tremendous  trumpet  solo,  adroitly  secreted  himself  beneath  the 
with  his  pistols  placed  on  the  table,  table,  keeping  his  forefinger  ou  the 
and  his  sword  dangling  idly  by  his  side,  trigger  of  the  pistol,  with  the  deter- 
Never  was  seen  so  disgusting  an  ex-  mination  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
hibition  of  vile  unmitigated  debauch-  the  first  ruffian  who  should  approach 
ery!  'Twas  as  if  Satan  and  his  imps  him. 
held  carnival  there.  But  fortune  favoured  him  in  this 

For  some  minutes  John  stood  gaz-  critical  emergency,  for  the  Captain, 

log  with  a  sickening  sensation  at  the  after  shifting  about  on  his  bench,  and 

scene  before  him,  fearing   even    to  half  raising  himself  on  his  elbows, 

draw  breath  lest  he  might  wake  some  sank  back  into  his  old  position,  and  in 

of  the  slumbering  innocents,  particu-  a  few  minutes  was  as  fast  asleep  as 

larly  the  Captain,  whose  sleep,  from  ever. 

his  comparative  lightness  of  respira-  Trevanion  now  ventured  to  emerge 
tion,  appeared  to  be  such  as  he  might  from  his  hiding-place,  and  soon  reach- 
be  roused  up  from  without  much  dQfi-  ed  the  cabin  steps,  up  which  he  swiftly 
culty.  But  there  was  no  symptom  of  hurried,  halting,  however,  when  his 
a  return  to  consciousness  on  tno  part  head  was  on  a  level  with  the  deck, 
of  any  one  of  the  pirates,  for  the  and  directing  a  searching  glance  fore 
stifling  heat  of  the  cabin  had  over-  and  aft  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
powered  them  quite  as  eflTectually  as  crew  were  on  the  watch.  The  niglit, 
their  debauch.  Having  satisfied  him-  however,  being  cloudy,  he  was  unable 
self  of  their  condition,  John  made  his  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  but 
way  into  this  worse  than  den  of  Comus,  fancied  that  he  could  perceive  the  dark 
casting  keen  glances  around  him,  as  outline  of  two  figures  stretched  upon 
be  crept  on^  and  bowing  his  head  and  deck  with  their  heads  resting  ou  a 
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roil  of  rope  near  the  ship's  bows. 
Here  was  rresh  cause  for  aiKietj.  But 
Jolin  had  g^no  through  too  much  to 
be  daunted  by  this  new  obstacle — he 
waited,  therefore^  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore he  ascended  into  the  open  air, 
and  then  hearing  no  sound  or  stir  of 
life>  stole  noiselessly  along  the  quarter- 
deck. 

When  he  reached  the  fiirther  end, 
what  was  his  dismay  to  sec  lying  full- 
length  on  deck,  close  by  the  helm,  a 
silent  solitary  figure.  '*  Curses  on 
him !  **  said  the  young  man,  grinding 
his  teeth  with  vexation,  "  shall  I  ? — 
No,  the  sound  of  the  pistol  would 
rouse  the  whole  crew — ^besides  he  may 
be  so  fast  locked  in  sleep  as  to  be  abfe 
to  offer  no  interruption.  I  will  be 
quiet,  therefore,  for  caution  is  now 
my  only  chance." 

Accordingly,  he  took  his  station 
near  the  sleeper,  hoping  the  best,  yet 
prepared  to  brave  the  worst ;  the  hectic 
fever  of  his  frame  cooled  by  the  gentle 
night-air,  which  played  over  him  with 
a  freshness  the  more  grateful  from  the 
noxious  heat  and  fumes  of  the  den  he 
had  just  quitted.  After  waiting  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of  utter 
itiactivity,  he  could  bear  this  suspense 
no  longer ;  and  finding  that  the  figure 
neither  breathed  nor  stirred,  he  knelt 
down  beside  him,  and  looked  closely 
into  his  face.  *  Twas  a  corpse  he  gased 
on — a  corpse  gashed  with  so  many 
frightful  wounds  that  scarce  a  single 
feature  was  discernible  I 

At  any  other  time  such  a  sight  would 
have  completely  unhinged  Trevanion, 
but  now  austere  and  desperate  thoughts 
eugrossed  him  ;  and,  availing  himself 
of  the  favourable  moment,  he  darted 
forward,  and  leaning  over  the  stem, 
saw,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  object 
of  his  fondest  hopes,  which  was  moored 
by  a  rope  to  the  ship.  '*  Thank 
iieavenl*'  he  exclaimed,  concealing 
the  pistol,  *'  oars  too  in  the  boat !  Now 
then,  or  never  is  my  time ;  the  sea  has 
gone  down,  and  I  may  possibly  con- 
trive to  reach  land ;  but  if  not,  why,  a 
watery  grave  is  the  very  worst  fate  I 
ran  meet  with,  and  as  certain  destruc- 
tion awaits  me  if  I  remain  here.** 
Thus  soliloquizing,  lie  prepared  to 
imdo  the  fastenings,  but  finding  this  a 
more  troublesome  job  than  he  had 
calculated  on,  he  took  up  a  small  dag- 
ger that  lay  near  the  cori)se,  and  had 
just  succeeded  in  severing  the  rope, 
when  he  heard  steps  ascending  from 
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the  cabin.  In  an  instant  he  threw 
down  the  weapon,  and  had  bareljr 
time  to  fiing  himself  along  the  quarter- 
deck, as  if  in  profound  sleep,  when 
the  Captain  stumbled  over  him. 

"  Halloo,"  hiccuped  the  pirate  chief, 
**  who  the  h — 11  have  we  got  here  ?" 

Trevanion  started  to  his  leg^s,  and 
was  beginning,  with  well  affected 
anger,  to  expostulate  with  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  thus  disturbed  his  re- 
pose, when  the  ("aptain,  who  at  once 
recognised  him,  said,  **  What,  is  it  yon, 
youngster?  Why,  I  had  auite  for- 
gotten you  ;  how  is  it  you  dia  not  jofai 
our  brave  fellows  below?  But  per- 
haps you  were  as  well  away,  for  tneee 
bouts  of  ours  are  apt  to  play  strange 
tricks  with  a  man  s  noddle.  De^ 
a  soul  is  able  to  stir  but  myself; 
however,  it*s  no  g^at  odds,  for  the 
night*s  as  calm  as  a  sleeping  babe; 
and  Morgan's  squadron  will  be  heav- 
ing in  sight  shortly,  and  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  to  be  on  the  alert. 
As  for  me,  Tm  just  as  sober  and  fit 
for  duty  as  ever  I  was,"  and  so  sayings 
afler  vainly  endeavouring  to  balance 
liimself,  he  gave  a  sudden  lurch  that 
nearly  threw  him  on  his  beam-endi. 
**  Steady,  brother,  steady,  and  be 
damned  to  you,"  he  continued,  *'  cant 
you  stand  where  you  are,  without  nm- 
ning  athwart  my  nawse  ?  but  I  see  how 
it  is,  you've  got  your  grog  abroad; 
well,  another  glass  will  do  neither  of 
us  harm,  so  come  down  with  me  bo- 
low  deck." 

'' Excuse  me.  Captain  Davis,  for 
this  one  night;  to-morrow  I  am  at 
your  service,  and  join  your  brave 
crew." 

"  Well  said,  lad,  did'nt  I  tell  yon 
you'd  think  better  of  it? — You've 
heard  of  course  that  old  Tom  is  gone?" 

*'  Yes,  I  was  with  him  in  his  last 
moments." 

"  Ah !  poor  soul,  you've  lost  a  good 
friend  in  nim,  though  mayhap  you  ^ 
not  know  it.  It  was  only  this  morn- 
ing he  was  advising  me  to  make  yon 
walk  the  plank ;  but  that's  his  wavi 
he  was  always  so  ftdl  of  fun.  Well, 
he's  gone,  but  it*s  some  comfort  to 
think  that  he  died  like  a  C/hristian  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Poor  Tom, 
1  could  grieve  for  him" — and  here  the 
pirate's  drunkenness  took  a  sentimen- 
tal turn — '*  if  I  could  grieve  for  any 
thing,  for  I  had  always  a  d — d  son 
heart — Ah !  lad,  you  should  have  seen 
the  fhn  wc  had  to-day  with  the  Span- 
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iardsy  such  kicking^  and  squalling  as 
ire  flung  '«m — but  zounds^  mv  head 
gpms  round  like  a  top ;  well,  I'll  just 
go  and  snooze  away  an  hour  or  two  ; 
and  if  you'd  take  my  adnce>  you*d  do 
so  to.  What,  you  won't?  well,  you 
shall  have  your  own  way;  so  good 
hy*  I  shall  be  up  again  within  the 
hour ; "  and  away  went  the  Captain, 
swaying  to  and  fro  like  a  lugger  in  a 
heavy  swcU. 
No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  John, 


who  had  with  difficulty  kept  his  passion 
under  restraint,  glided  stealthily  to- 
wards the  ship's  bows,  and  finding 
the  watch  still  fast  asleep,  having  con- 
fided, like  Palinurus,  to  the  serene 
aspect  of  sea  and  sky,  he  hurried  back 
again  to  the  stem,  swung  himself  into 
the  boat,  and  pushed  o£P  from  tlio 
vessel,  plying  the  oars  with  a  speed 
and  energy  marvellously  quickened 
by  his  apprehensions. 


Chapter  IX. 


Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
events  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  space  measured  by  the  ordinary 
length  of  human  existence  is  a  brief 
one;  but  brief  as  it  is,  what  an  amount 
of  joy  and  giief,  startling  circumstance, 
and  bitter  experience  may  not  bo  com- 
prised in  it !  Some  have  lived  a  whole 
life  in  two  years,  while  others  have 
dnmbcred  through  the  same  period, 
unconscious  of  aught  but  that  they 
breathe  vital  mr.  Two  years  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  heroes  and  of 
nations.  In  1812  Napoleon  was  con- 
queror of  Europe ;  in  1814  he  was  a 
hopeless  exile,  doomed  to  see  the  most 
cou>ssal  empire  that  earth  has  yet 
known,  fall  with  a  stimning  crash, 
leaving  scarce  a  fragment  to  show 
that  it  had  once  existed.  Two  years 
have  delved  wrinkles  in  the  brow  of 
beauty ;  taught  buoyant  youth  that  he 
is  mortal ;  and  unwilling  age  that 
the  grave  is  but  a  step  ofP  him.  Where 
is  tl^t  fair  girl  whom  I  saw  but  two 
short  years  since  shedding  sunshine 
around  her  by  her  presence  ?  I  look 
fur  her — she  is  gone  ;  tho  light  of  her 
young  eve  is  quenched  ;  the  smile  has 
passed  lor  ever  from  her  lips ;  and  I 
see  instead — what?  a  pale,  deserted 
wife  hanging  in  tears  over  her  first- 
bom.  And  have  two  years,  gentle 
reader,  wrought  no  change  in  you  ? 
Axe  you  the  same  man  now,  that  you 
were  then  ?  Have  you  had  no  hopes 
subdued,  if  not  crushed ;  seen  no  gol- 
den visions  "fade  into  the  light  of 
common  day  ;**  lost  no  dear  mends 
or  relatives,  and  with  them  a  portion 
of  yourself  ?  Alas,  not  so !  The  iron 
has  entered  into  your  soul  as  it  has 
into  mine.  The  weight  of  two  years 
hangs  heavy  on  both  of  us,  as  it  did 
also  on  poor  John  Trevanion,  the 
sequel  of  whose  strange  fortunes  I 
now  proceed  to  relate. 


It  was,  then,  just  two  years  after  tho 
events  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, that  late  one  summer  aflernoon  a 
young  man,  whose  countenance  boro 
the  trace  of  many  trials,  entered  tho 
village  of  South  Zeal,  and  hurrjing 
rapidly  past  the  main  street,  turned 
up  a  shady  lane  that  led  to  the  cottage 
of  Mr  Mordaunt.  That  gentleman, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  liis  garden  at  the 
time,  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
stranger  who  had  halted  at  the  gate, 
than  he  at  once  recognised  Trevanion, 
and  hastening  up  to  him,  and  shaking 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  ho  said, 
"  welcome,  my  boy,  a  thousand  wel- 
comes ;  this  IS  indeed  a  surprise — 
who'd  have  thought  it  ?  Why,  John, 
do  you  know  1  had  given  you  up  for 
lost,  having  never  once  heard  of,  or 
from  you,  since  your  departure  ;  how- 
ever, better  late  than  no'er,  so  come 
in,  my  boy,  come  in,  and  let  us  hear 
your  adventures  ;"  with  which  words 
Mr  Mordaunt  entered  the  cottage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  eager  Trevanion. 

When  thcv  had  taken  their  seats, 
"  Well,  and  when  did  you  arrive, 
John  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
**  and  where  have  you  been  to  ?  and 
how's  your  father  ?  You've  seen  him 
of  course." 

"Not  yet,"  replied  John,  looking 
anxiously  towards  the  door,  as  if 
he  momently  expected  Mary  would 
enter. 

"  Not  yet?"  repeated  Mr  Mordaunt 
with  surprise. 

"  No,  but  1  shall  see  him  this  even- 
ing. You  know,  sir,  I  could  not  pass 
your  cottage  on  my  road  to  the  Hall, 
and  not  stop  for  an  instant  to  enqiure 
after  old  friends  ;  why,  it  is  now  three 
years  since  I  have  seen  Mary ;  I  trust 
she  has  not  forgotten  me." 

"  Oh  no — that  is,  I  mean— but  let 
me  hear  your  adventures,  John,"  said 
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Mr  Mordaunt,  cTidently  wishing;  to 
cliangc  the  cooversatiun. 

"  By  and  bye,  sir,  you  shall  hear 
all,  but  first  satisfy  mc  about  Mary. 
Is  she  in  good  health  ?" 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Mr  Mordaunt 
in  a  faltering  tone  of  voice,  while  he 
turned  away  his  head  as  if  to  conceal 
his  emotion,  "evil  times  have  fallen 
on  us  all  since  you  left.  The  chasten- 
ing hand  of  Heaven  has  been  on  both 
our  families.  I  have  lost  a  daughter, 
and  you" 

"  Lost !  how  so  ?" 

Mr  Mordaunt  made  no  reply. 

**  Do  not  tell  me  she  is  dead,  sir ;  pray 
do  not ;  say  she  lives  !  Dead  I  What 
could  death  have  to  do  with  youth  and 
beauty  like  hors  ?"  and  starting  from 
his  seat,  John  paced  hurriedly  up  and 
down  like  one  dbtracted.  "  Dead !" 
he  continued,  "  who  said  she  was 
dead?  Not  you,  Mr  Mordaunt;  no, 
my  fears  misgave  me,  you  merely  said 
you  had  lost  your  daughter ;  well,  a 
^\  eek's — nay,  a  day's  absence  of  such 
a  daughter  is  a  loss  ;  she  has  leA  her 
home  awhile — she  has  gone  to  visit 
some  friend  or  relation  ;  but  she  will 
return,  will  she  not,  sir?"  and  .John, 
looked  in  the  father's  face,  as  if  life  or 
death  hung  on  the  answer  he  should 
receive. 

**  I  would  fain  encourage  your  hopes, 
my  boy,  but" 

**  No  more,  I  see  it  all,  then  she  is 
really  dead!"  said  the  young  man 
abruptly,  interrupting  Mr  Mordaunt, 
"  dead !  and  I  was  not  by  to  close  her 
eyes  and  receive  her  last  farewell ! 
Oh  God — oh  God,  why  did  I  ever 
leave  her  ?'' 

**  Bo  calm,  John,  be  calm,  I  entreat 
you.*' 

"  And  so  Mary — my  Mary,  is 
dead!  *Tis  strange,  the  old  live,  the 
young  pass  away.  Dead — dead !  How 
my  brain  throbs!  Air — more  air — 
the  heat  of  this  room  is  stifling,"  and 
sinking  into  his  seat,  Trevanion  placed 
his  hand  on  his  forehead,  gasping  at 
the  same  time  as  if  he  were  on  the 
verge  of  suffocation. 

•'  I  did  not  foresee  this,"  said  Mr 
Mordaunt  to  himself.  "  I  fear  I 
have  been  over-hasty — the  shock  has 
been  too  great  for  him — however,  I 
acted  for  the  best — besides,  who  would 
have  supposed  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence he  woidd  have  taken  it  so  much 
to  heart?"  and  approaching  Tre- 
vanion, he  gently  seized  his  hand, 


and  again  implored  him  to  be  com- 
forted. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  young  man 
continued  in  a  state  of  utter  stupefac- 
tion. At  length  rousing  himself,  lie 
exclaimed,  "  1  am  the  veriest  wretch 
on  earth !  Oh,  Mr  Mordaunt !  if  you 
did  but  know  how  often  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow,  in  storm  and  tempest, 
and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
tropics,  I  have  derived  liealth  and 
hope,  and  the  power  of  endurance, 
from  the  thought  of  once  again  see- 
ing Mary — if  you  did  but  know  this, 
sir,  and  feel  but  the  one-half  of  what 
I  now  feel,  you  would  not  ask  me  to 
be  comforted.  And  how  did  she 
die?"  he  exclaimed,  turning  on  the 
old  gentleman  with  startling  fierce- 
ness. 

**  Another  time,  John,  you  shall 
know  all ;  but  not  now — leave  me>- 
nay,  not  a  word,  I  must  be  obeyed. 
Kemember  I  am  Mary's  father." 

"  And  as  such,  sir,  your  word  is 
law  with  me,"  said  Trevanion,  sullenly 
rising  to  take  leave. 

♦*  Then  go  home  to  your  father, 
John.  Forget  his  former  harshnesSf 
and  act  towards  hun  as  a  son  should 
ever  act  towards  a  parent.  Believe 
me,  he  stands  in  need  of  all  your  af- 
fection, for  But  no,  no,"  mutter- 
ed the  old  gentleman,  turning  away 
from  his  young  friend,  "  I  cannot  tell 
what  has  happened  at  the  Hall.  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  add  to  his  grief; 
I  fear  I  have  said  too  much  already." 
And  Mr  Mordaunt  advanced  to  the 
window  near  which  John  was  stand- 
ing with  his  eye  riveted  to  the  ground  ; 
led  him  gently  from  the  room,  and 
bade  him  adieu  for  the  night. 

On  quitting  the  cottage,  Trevanion 
bent  his  way  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
towards  his  father's  hall,  piiusing  often 
on  his  road,  and  deviating  from  it  into 
one  of  those  by -lanes  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  abounds,  like  one  un- 
conscious of  his  movements ;  and  so 
he  was  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the 
shock  of  Mary's  death  had  stunned  his 
faculties ;  and  he  kept  constantly  re- 
peating to  himself,  '*  dead !  dead ! " 
just  as  if  his  mind  were  unable  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  wonl. 

In  this  bewildered  state — for  as  yet 
it  was  rather  bewilderment  than  grief 
with  him,  John  reached  the  park  gates, 
the  sight  of  which  roused  Idm  into 
something  like  animation.  He  felt 
tliat  he  was  at  home  at  last ;  the  rook^ 
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that  cawed  above  his  head ;  the  g^t 
trees  that  flung  their  shadow  across 
lus  path  ;  the  distant  bark  of  a  fox- 
hound ;  and  the  loud  laugh  of  some 
labourers  in  the  adjacent  hay-fields; 
aU  these  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
had  the  effect  of  rousing  him  from  his 
stupor,  by  carrying  him  back  to  the 
days  of  his  boyhood  —  happy  days. 
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when  the  heart  is  witliout  a  scar^  and 
the  thought  without  a  cloud!  Hut 
these  feelings  were  but  momentary  ; 
darkness  again  fell  on  his  mind  ;  for, 
as  he  hurried  across  the  lawn,  the  first 
object  on  which  his  eve  fell,  was  the 
fir  grove  through  which  he  hud  last 
wandered,  on  an  evening  like  the  pre- 
sent, with  Marv ! 


ClIAPTBB  X. 


*Tis  an  old  saying,  that  misfortunes 
seldom  come  singly,  and  John  Trcva- 
nion  was  doomed  to  verify  this  adage. 
The  hall  that  he  had  left,  ringing  with 
the  laughter  of  its  jovial  inmates,  and 
alive  with  the  bustle  of  its  numerous 
domestics,  was  now  forlorn  and  appa- 
rently deserted.  He  rung  a  loud  peal 
at  the  hall  door,  but  for  some  minutes 
no  notice  was  taken  of  his  sununons. 
Surprised,  but  not  alarmed — for  after 
the  shock  he  had  received,  nothing 
could  alarm  him,  or  call  forth  any 
deep  expression  of  emotion — John  rung 
and  rung  again,  each  time  more  vio- 
lently than  before,  till  at  length  his 
0Uher*s  favourite  groom  appeared, 
and  having  opened  the  door,  stood 
staring  at  him  as  though  he  were 
a  visitor  more  unexpected  than  wel- 
come. 

"  What,  Thomas,  have  you  forgot- 
ten me  already?**  exclaimed  Treva- 
nion,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  ve- 
teran domestic. 

"  Hey  day,  Master  John  I  No,  sure 
— and  yet  it  is !  Ah,  sir,  you  have  re- 
turned at  a  sad  moment.     Your  poor 

father *'  and  the  old  man  paused. 

On  which  Trevanion  said, 

"  What  of  my  father?  I  trust  no 
ill  has  befallen  him.** 

"  To  him,  to  all  of  us,  Master  John. 
The  Hall  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to 
be  when  you  knew  it." 

*'  Speak  out,  old  man,  and  do  not 
trifle  with  my  impatience.  I  am  not 
what  I  was.  So  tell  me  at  once,  with- 
out more  delay,  is  my  father  living." 

"  He  is,  but  ill — very  ill,  worn 
down  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  your 
brother.  •• 

*'  Hah !  Is  poor  Edward  gone  ?  ** 

«  Yes — ^he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  I  always  told  him  the  bav 
mare  would  be  the  death  of  him,  that  s 
some  comfort.  Ah  I  Master  John,  it*s 
a  sad  thing  to  see  a  young  man  go  out 
in  the  momiDg  fresh  as  a  four-year- 


old,  and  be  brought  back  in  a  few 
hours  as  stiff  as  a  hack  in  a  knacker's 
yard.  He  was  buried  only  two  days 
since,  and  your  poor  father  takes  his 
loss  sadly  to  heart.  He  eats  a  mere 
nothing  to  signify,  which  is  a  sure  sign 
he's  grieving  ;  for  you  may  remember 
he  had  an  uncommon  appetite  for  his 
time  of  life.** 

*'  Enough  —  enough,'*  exclaimed 
Trevanion,  hastily  :  "  show  me  to  my 
father.** 

"  Assuredly,  Master  John  ;  but  I 
think  you  had  better  wait  here  till  1 
go  in  and  give  bim  notice  of  your  co- 
ming. His  head  wanders  a  little  at 
times,  for  you  know  he  doated  on  your 
brother ;  and  to  loso  him  just  as  the 
shooting  season  was  coming  on,  and 
he  such  a  capitid  shot !  Ah,  Master 
John,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  abide 
the  sight  of  a  partridge  again,  fond  as 
1  used  to  be  of'*em." 

Having  thus  disburdened  himself  of 
some  portion  of  his  tribulation,  Tho- 
mas hurried  forward  into  the  parlour. 
John  followed  close  at  his  heels,  but 
halted  outside  the  door  while  the  ser- 
vant went  in  to  announce  his  arrival. 

Hearing  the  door  open,  the  Baro- 
net, who  was  dozing  in  his  arm-chair, 
turned  round  with  a  peevish  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  on  which  the  old  man 
abruptly  addressed  him  with,  "  Here*s 
your  son  come  back  to  see  you,  sir.'* 

"  Son!  What  son?" 

"  Master  John,  sir,  come  back  from 
foreign  parts.** 

"  John — John  1  Oh,  true,  I  had 
forgotten.     Bid  him  come  in." 

In  an  instant  John  rushed  forward, 
and  flung  himself  into  his  father's  arms, 
who  returned  his  greeting  with  more 
affection  than  be  had  ever  before  evin- 
ced towards  him. 

"  Welcome,  my  dear  boy — wel- 
come," said  Sir  Hugh,  pointing  to  a 
seat  beside  him.  **  You  are  my  only 
hope,  now  that  poor  Ned  — *' 
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<<  I  have  heard  all ;  bo  \ir&y,  sir, 
don't  distress  yourself  by  the  recital/' 
replied  John,  endeavouring^  for  bis  fa- 
ther's sake  to  appear  composed. 

"  You're  right,  my  boy ;  what  can't 
be  cured  mast  be  endurcd>  as  the  say- 
ing is.  But,  oh,  John,  such  a  son  as 
he  was  I  So  dutiful,  so  clever — there 
wasn't  a  better  spoitsman  in  all  De- 
vonshire !  And  then  when  we  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening,  this  room 
used  to  ring  again  with  his  laughter  ; 
you  might  have  heard  him  half-way 
down  to  the  village.  But  the  old  hall 
is  silent  now.  As  for  me,  I  will  never 
mount  horse  more.  ~  Ah  I  *tis  a  sore 
trial,  John,  but  we  must  bear  it,  boy. 
There  is  notliing  like  bravely  bearing 
up  agidnst  it ;  so,  take  example  by  me, 
and  pluck  up  courage."  And  so  say- 
ing, the  poor  afflicted  father  lifted  up 
liis  voice  and  wept.  "  And  why  didn't 
you  write  to  us,  John?"  he  continued, 
when  his  burst  of  grief  had  subsided. 
"  Your  brother  Ned  used  to  be  oilen 
asking  after  you  of  tbo  Mordaunts.** 

**  T  had  no  means  of  communicating 
with  you,  sir,  so  strange  have  been  my 
reverses  since  we  last  met." 

"  No  doubt,  every  thing  is  strange 
now.  The  old  hall  is  strange,  and 
even  my  own  voice  sounds  strange  in 
my  ears.  Well,  thank  God  I  I  have 
one  son  left.  But,  John,  John,  you 
are  not  Edward."  And  the  Baronet's 
eyes  fell  upon  the  vacant  chair  which 
the  deceased  used  to  occupy. 

The  old  groom,  who  was  a  privi- 
leged domestic,  and  now  that  his  mas- 
ter was  incapacitated,  took  upon  him- 
self the  entire  duties  of  the  household, 
hero  entered,  unbidden,  with  a  jug  of 
claret,  in  order  that  John  might  have 
as  social  a  welcome  as  wiis  possible, 
under  the  circumstances. 

Sir  Hugh  smiled,  in  faint  approval 
of  Thomas's  forethought,  and  filling  a 
goblet  for  himself  and  another  for  his 
son,  he  drank  what  he  called,  the 
"  welcome  homo."  The  generous  b2- 
verage,  which  had  never  passed  hl<( 
lips  since  Edward's  deaths  for  a  time 
revived  liis  spirits,  and  he  looked  him- 
self again.  **  Well,  my  boy,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  1  am  glad  to  havo  thee  with 
me  again  ;  and  where  havo  you  been, 
and  what  havo  you  been  doing  ?  Let 
me  hear  all,  I  can  listen  to  you  now.'* 

Glad  of  an  opportuuity  to  divert  his 
father's  and  his  own  thoughts,  Treva- 
nion  proceeded  to  rei'ouut  liis  adven- 
tures firum  the  period  when  he  was 


shipwrecked  at  Santo  Jago«  to  that 
when  he  escaped  from  the  pirates  off 
the  coast  of  Porto  Hello.  He  had,  he 
saidi  been  tossed  about  in  an  open 
boat  for  tho  best  part  of  a  night  and  a 
day,  when,  just  as  he  had  abandoned 
all  hope  of  preservation,  he  was  pick- 
ed up  by  a  small  fishing-vessel,  the 
crew  of  which  carried  him,  at  his  own 
request,  before  the  governor  of  the 
city,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
intentions  of  the  pirates,  how,  ha- 
ving captured  the  galleon,  they  were 
only  waiting  the  arrival  of  Morgan's 
squadron  to  commence  an  attack 
on  Porto  Bello.  Alarmed  at  this  in- 
telligence, tho  governor  made  instant 
preparations  for  defence,  but  in  vain ; 
for  in  a  few  days  the  freebooters  ap- 
peared before  the  city,  captured  it,  and 
after  committing  a  thousand  excesses, 
would  liave  set  it  on  fire,  had  not  the 
inhabitants  prevailed  on  them  to  retire 
by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 
Trevanion,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Porto  Bello,  was  se- 
verely wounded  early  in  tho  assault, 
but  contrived  to  escape  the  recognition 
of  Captain  Davis  and  his  crew,  by 
lying  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  mer- 
chant to  whom  his  skill  and  bravery 
had  recommended  him.  Here  ho  re- 
mained for  months,  hovering  between 
life  and  death  ;  but  at  length  youth 
and  a  good  constitution  prevailed,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  favour- 
able chance,  ho  set  sail  for  the  Old 
World,  and,  aftcT  a  stormy  and  pro- 
tracted voyage,  arrived  at  Cadiz, 
whence  he  found  his  way  to  England. 

When  the  Baronet  heard  John  talk 
about  the  pirates,  his  curiosity  was  vi- 
sibly excited  ;  but  it  soon  flagged,  and 
he  sank  again  uito  a  listless  apathy. 
Suddenly,  however,  making  an  efibrt 
to  rouse  himself,  and  pushing  the  jug 
towards  his  son,  he  said,  '*  Ned,  my 
boy,  help  yourself;  we  shall  have  rare 

sport  to-morrow,  for  they  tell  me 

God  help  me!  my  wits  arc  gone  a 
woolgathering,  I  think." 

In  vain  Trevanion  tried  to  rally  hif 
father's  spirits  by  forcing  himself  to 
appear  cheerful.  The  Baronet's  ener- 
gies were,  for  the  time,  completely 
{)rostrated,  and  he  sank  into  a  dull 
leavy  slumber  ;  seeing  which,  and 
aware  that  his  presence  could  be  of  no 
more  avail,  he  quitted  the  room  and 
retired  to  Ids  own  chamber. 

It  is  singular  how  deep  grief  brings 
out  the  latent  points  of  chmct^r,  and 
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imparts  for  the  time  a  new  moral  as- 
pect to  the  sufferer.  1  have  seen 
some  men,  who  have  ever  betrayed  the 
quickebt  sensibilities,  submit  to  tho 
sererest  visitation  with  a  calmness 
worthy  of  a  stoic ;  and  otiier:?,  whom 
I  should  have  pronounced  callous  as  a 
rocky  give  way  at  once,  unable  to  of- 
fer the  sHghtcst  resistance  to  the  as- 
saults or  the  chastencr.  Such  was 
the  contract  that  the  elder  and  young- 
er Trevanion  now  presented  to  each 
other.  The  one  rough,  despotic,  and 
apparently  insensate,  was  wholly  sub- 
dued ;  while  the  other,  who  was  just 
the  reverse,  sternly  wrestled  with  his 
grief.  But  the  liigh  moral  fortitude 
which  had  sustained  John  during  this 
trying  interview  with  his  father,  and 
had  never  deserted  him,  even  in  hU 
severest  calamities,  now  wholly  gavo 
way  when,  the  necessity  for  self-cou- 
\Tol  withdrawn,  he  found  himself  in 
the  solitude  of  "  the  old,  familiar" 
hall.  But  it  was  the  thought  of  Mary 
that  thus  unmanned  him ;  it  was  for 
her  his  tears  flowed.  Neither  his  fa- 
ther nor  his  brother  had  ever  done 
aoght  to  call  forth  his  affections : 
their  natures  were  wholly  opposed 
to  his ;  but  Mary  was  one  with  him- 
self. Together  they  had  pursued  the 
Mme  studies — partaken  of  the  same 
pleasures — loved  the  same  scenes. 
And  she  was  gone!  This  was  the 
ouc  overpowering  grief  that,  "  like 
Aarou*s  serpent,  swallowed  all  tho 
rest.**  Long  his  tears  continued  to 
flow ;  but  tho  paroxvsm  having  at 
length  exhaasted  itself,  he  rose  from 
bis  seat,  and  approached  the  window. 
The  night  was  still  as  the  sleep  of  the 
dead ;  the  sky  was  studded  with  stars  ; 
and  the   moon,    nearly  at   the  full, 


touched,  with  chaste  and  solemn  ra- 
diance, the  leafy  groves  and  emerald 
lawns  of  Trevanion  park. 

As  John  continued  ga/ing  on  the 
luxuriant  landscape  that  lay  iitretrhcd 
far  and  wido  beneath  him,  his  eye  fell 
upon  objivts  dear — how  dear ! — from 
their  association  with  Marj'  Mor- 
daunt.  Here  was  the  tipreadnig  o;ik 
on  whose  bark  he  hud  carved,  like 
Paris,  the  name  of  his  .10 none  ;  tluTe 
tlie  littlo  grassy  mound,  where  hlu* 
had  halted  to  vot  herhell*  after  an 
evening  stroll  through  the  park.  Still 
they  nourished;  but  she  who  had  con- 
secrated them  in  John':*  eyes — she  had 
passed  away  !  Never  more  should  he 
behold  her;  the  witch's  prediction  wa>, 
in  part,  fulfilled ;  and  henceforth  all  wa> 
barren  in  nature  and  his  own  heart. 

Thus  meditating,  with  hi:>  glance 
rivetted  on  the  oak,  which  stoud  alune 
in  the  centre  of  tho  lawn,  the  mourn- 
er's attention  was  suddenly  divertcii 
bv  the  sight  of  a  female  figure  slowly 
gliding  through  the  tir-grove  which 
bolted  a  portion  of  the  park.  Was  it 
fancy?  did  his  eyes  deceive  him :  or 
did  he,  indee<U  seethe  form  of  Mary  ? 
No  ;  it  could  not  be.  The  form  must 
be  that  of  some  belated  villager  re- 
turning to  South  Zeal ;  for  it  wa>  but 
early  yet,  jind  the  bnstlo  of  tlie  liay- 
fieUf,  and  the  sub^ecjucnt  merry-ma- 
king of  the  labourers,  kejjt  many  from 
their  homes  beyond  the  usual  hour. 
Before,  however,  Trevanion  could 
eomo  to  any  delinito  conclu>ion  on  the 
subject,  tlie  figure — if  it  were  !iot  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  imagination — 
had  disappeared ;  and  faneyinjrthat  the 
wild  excitement  of  his  spirits  had  de- 
ceived him,  he  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, and  threw  himself  on  his  couch. 
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For  the  first  two  or  three  davs  after 
hi*  son's  return,  the  poor  Baronet, 
who  had  no  resources  of  any  sort  to 
fly  to  by  way  of  refuge  from  grief, 
kept  him  constantly  by  his  side,  and 
\fds  so  pleased  with  his  unmurmuring 
submission  to  liis  frequent  caprices, 
that  John  bid  fair  in  tmio  to  supply 
the  vacuum  which  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward had  lefl  in  his  affections.  So 
close,  in  fact,  was  his  attendance  on 
his  father,  that  it  was  only  when  the 
latter  took  his  wonted  nap  after  din- 
ner, that  the  yoimg  man  was  enabled 


to  steal  away  on  a  solitary  stroll,  or 
to  the  cottage  of  Mr  Mordaunt,  from 
whom  he  gleaned  by  degrees  all  the 
particulars  of  MaryV  death.  Her 
end  was  a  sad  one ;  \v\,  though 
not  more  than  tw  o  months  had  elap- 
sed since  Ihe  catastrophe,  her  father 
seemed — not  a  little  to  John's  asto- 
nishment— to  have  completely  reco- 
vered the  shock,  though  his  pride  was 
evidently  gratified  by  the  way  in 
whicli  1  revanion  took  it  to  heart,  and 
the  deep-rooted  sincerity  of  his  at- 
tachment. 
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ject.  Mark  that ;  and  know  besides, 
since  it  is  no  longper  possible  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  that  it  was  the  form  of 
Mary  ^on  saw  ;  for  I  too  saw  her  not 
four  nights  since.  It  is  me,  therefore, 
that  it  behoTcs  to  bring  peace  to  her 
spirit ;  and  this  very  night  I  was  about 
to  undertake  the  fearful  task  of  con- 
snlting  the  witch." 

'<  Then  let  us  both  go,"  said  John, 
eagerly. 

'*  Not  so ;  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  her  nature  than  you,  for  I  have 
had  recourse  to  her  more  than  once, 
and  know  well  the  form  in  which  she 
should  be  addressed." 

**  But,"  rejoined  Trevanion  hesita- 
ting, **  they  say  she  has  made  a  com- 
pact with  the  evil  one ;  I  thought  not 
of  that  in  ut^  haste  ;  and  if  so,  can  we 
apply  to  her  ?  No,  let  us  rather  seek 
the  good  priest ;  it  is  to  him  we  should 
unbosom  ourselves." 

But  Mr  Mordaunt  was  peremptory 
igainst  this  proposal.  <<  I  will  not," 
he  said,  **  become  the  village  talk,  or 
have  poor  Mary's  name,  now  half-for- 
gotten, again  bandied  about  from 
mouth  to  mouth  ;  so  luge  me  no  far- 
ther, John,  but  leave  a  father  to  a 
lather's  duty,  and  do  you  meet  me  here 
again  at  midnight,  when  I  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  result  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  wise  woman." 

With  some  reluctance  Trevanion  ac- 
ceded to  Mr  Mordaunt*s  proposal,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  Hall,  shaking 
all  over  with  a  fever  of  agitation  and 
curiosity.  At  midnight,  however,  after 
his  father  and  the  other  members  of 
the  househould  had  retired  to  rest,  he 
returned  to  the  cottage,  where  ho  found 
the  old  gentleman  awaiting  his  arrival. 
He  was  in  evident  excitement,  and 
kept  muttering  to  himself,  "  weU,  it 
must  be  so,  what  is  fated,  cannot  but 
come  to  pass ;  and  if  ever  the  finger  of 
destiny  was  visible  any  where,  it  is  in 
this  case."  So  soon  as  he  recognised 
John,  he  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  and 
then  going  into  the  garden  to  see  that 
no  one  was  within  hearing,  he  cau- 
tiously dosed  the  door,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  young  man*s  arm,  while 
he  looked  him  anxiously  in  the  face, 
he  said,  *'  have  you  courage  to  hear 
what  I  shall  communicate  ?  If  not, 
say  so,  and  my  lips  shall  be  sealed," 
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I  fear  nothing,  sir  ;  so  say  on.  I 
am  prepared  to  hear,  and  brave  the 
worst." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Mr  Mor- 
daunt, ^^  1  sought  the  witch,  but  slie 
was  aware  of  my  visit  ere  my  foot 
was  within  a  hundn'd  paces  of  her 
cell.  Slie  knew  mv  errand  too  ;  tho 
spirit  of  my  child,  she  said,  was  ill  at 
rest,  but  her  disquiet  was  not  witliout 
remedy,  though  that  remedy  conld  be 
revealed  only  by  herself." 

*«  By  herself?  1  understand  vou 
not." 

''  And  better  perhaps  that  you 
should  never  understana  me,  for  that 
which  1  have  to  say,  is  that  which  shall 
congeal  your  blood  to  ice.  John,  I 
fear  your  weakness,  and  will  add  no 
more." 

**  Speak  on,  sir ;  in  God's  name 
speak  on.  1  tell  you,  father  of  my 
first — my  only  love,  Uiat  to  procure 
rest  to  her  pure  spirit,  who  woiild  have 
braved  even  death  for  me,  1  would 
make  sacrifices  a  thousand  times  great- 
er than  any  you  can  exact.  Whom 
should  1  fear  ?  What  should  1  fear  ? 
Alas,  fear  and  hope  arc  alike  over  with 
me ;  so  speak  on,  Mr  Mordaunt,  I  con* 
jure  you." 

<'  Then  1  will  speak,  John,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman  with  ani* 
mation.  "  Mary,  as  you  know,  rests 
not  in  consecrated  ground  ;  no  prayer 
has  been  ofiered  up  a1)ove  her  grave ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  her  vexed 
spirit  yet  walks  the  earth,  and  over 
such,  she  1  have  seen  to-night  has 
power." 

Trevanion  here  turned  deadly  pale. 

**  I  feared  so,"  said  Mr  MordaunS 
**  1  feared  your  nerves  woidd  shake." 

**  Proceed,  1  entreat  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  that  mysterious  power 
which  the  wise  woman  possesses,  she 
is  williDg  to  exert,  and  as  the  cause  is 
a  just  and  holy  one,  1  have  accepted 
her  mediation.  See  here,**  he  added, 
drawing  forth  a  small  yew  branch, 
**  this  was  given  me  bv  the  witch  her- 
self;  it  is  a  charmed  iustniment  of 
wondrous  potency,  and  at  certain 
seasons,  and  in  cases  like  the  present, 
has  the  power  of  compelling  the  grave 
to  surrender  up  its  dead.*  Take  it, 
John,  for  alas,  not  by  me  may  the  trial 
of  its  efficacy  be  made.     In  the  hands 
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Tonld  hare  deemed  in  hii  loii*!  ran- 
dom attempts  to  divert  him»  erideneei 
of  a  mind  whose  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly playing  truant. 

So  ptssed  the  time — varied  only  by 
a  ibort  stroll  with  Sir  Hugh  in  the 
pvk— till  the  dinner  hour  arrived. 
Then  John  began  to  think  the  night 
vould  never  draw  on  ;  and  still  more 
dovly  did  the  lame  hours  limp  on, 
vben  the  west  .was  rosy  with  sunset^ 
and  twilight  began  to  frown  along  the 
lawn.  From  this  period  every  moment 
ieemedan  age. 

At  Ust  day  closed ;  confirmed  night 
approached ;  and  Johui  just  waiting 
till  tbs  clergyman  of  South  Zeal  en* 
tend,  MM  usualy  to  partake  of  supper 
vith  the  Baronet,  rose,  under  the  pre- 
tat  of  retiring  to  his  own  ohamber, 
nd  made  his  way  towards  the  moor. 

It  was  now  neariy  ten  o'clock ;  the 
lights  were  all  extinguished  in  the  cot- 
tar windows  of  South  Zeal,  for  the 
vearied  peasantry  had  long  since  re- 
tiivd  to  rest ;  and  with  tho  exception 
of  the  occasional  bark  of  a  dog,  or  the 
startling  rush  of  wings  as  the  bat  went 
whirring  past  him  in  the  course  of  its 
iight  round  the  elms  on  the  village 
green,  not  a  sound  but  that  of  Treva- 
iion*8  heavy  footsteps  woke  the  echoes 
of  night. 

In  a  short  time  the  young  man  had 
passed  the  village,  and  entered  upon 
the  long,  shady  lane  which  terminated 
It  that  part  of  the  moor  on  whose  edge 
the  abbey  stood.  Myriads  of  glow- 
worms lit  their  little  lamps  for  him  as 
he  advanced,  and  the  quiet  toad  crawl- 
ed from  his  patli,  rustling  with  a  gen- 
tle stir  among  tho  dead  leaves  that  lay 
thick  beneath  the  hedge  on  either  side. 
Just  as  he  came  within  sight  of  tlie 
ruin,  the  distant  church-clock  struck 
eleven.  At  this  moment  John  fancied 
he  heard  footstei>s  before  him,  and 
looked  about  to  see  if  aught  was  in 
sight ;  the  gloom  of  the  night,  how- 
ever— for  the  late  moon  was  but  just 
beginning  to  rise — prevented  him  from 
clearly  distinguislilng  any  object ;  and 
concluding  tluat  his  ears  had  betrayed 
him,  he  seated  himself  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes on  a  bank,  to  collect  his  scatter- 
ed thoughts,  and  then  moved  briskly 
forward,  and  soon  reached  the  abbey, 
beyond  which  lav  the  moor  blackening 
Uix  and  wide  before  him. 

It  waa  an  imposing  olgect,  that  for- 
lorn inl^  grej  in  ywTM,  sUading  asta- 
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itself  momently  dropping  to  deca/ 
above  them.  The  dim  haze  of  night 
deepened  tho  awe  with  which  Treva- 
nion  regarded  it,  by  softening  off  its 
rugged  features,  and  imparting  a 
spectral  aspect  to  its  ruins.  It  waa 
of  considerable  extent,  and  had  once 
been  the  proudest  structure  in  tho  dis- 
trict, but  was  now  tlio  mere  «  shade  *' 
of  departed  grandeur — the  "  skeleton 
of  unfleshed  humanity/*  The  fore- 
court was  choked  up  with  weeds  ;  the 
curiously  carved  windows  overrun  with 
moss  and  ivy ;  and  the  chapel  was 
strewed  with  broken  columns,  which 
in  their  fall  had  crushed  many  of  the 
sculptured  effigies  on  tho  tombs.  A 
small  portion  of  the  refectory  alone 
remained  in  tolerable  preservation  ; 
and  on  its  paved  floor  lay  a  few  half- 
burnt  faggots  and  bits  of  charcoal, 
together  with  an  old  drinking-horn, 
which  showed  that  a  wandering  band 
of  gipsies  had  but  lately  held  revel  in  it. 
Strange  spot  for  men7- making,  where 
every  thing  spoke  of  desolation  and 
decay  1 

As  with  bowed  head  and  "  stealthy 
pace**  the  voung  man  entered  the  cnnu- 
bling  ediface,  he  hardly  dared  draw 
breath,  lest  he  might  rouse  strange 
echoes.  Knowing  well  the  localiticF,  I.e 
stole  his  way  on  tip -toe  to  what  had 
once  formed  the  chapel,  beneath  whose 
floor  the  last  Lord  Abbot,  and  many 
of  the  monks,  lay  buried  ;  where,  lean* 
ing  against  the  fragment  of  a  pillar, 
he  awaited,  with  mingled  sensations 
of  awe  and  melancholy,  the  hour  that 
should  summon  him  in  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  departed. 

Oh,  Night  1  mysterious,  phantom- 
peopled  Night  1  at  whose  bidding 
memory  summons  from  their  graves 
tho  feelings  and  the  friends  of  other 
vears — Night,  spirit  of  many  tones, 
how  impressive  is  even  thy  lightest 
whbper  I  The  very  dropping  of  the 
dew  from  the  ivied  arches  on  the  leaf- 
strewn  ground  beneath  startled  John 
as  though  life  were  in  it,  and  the  wind 
sighing  throogh  tho  nuns,  nmg  like  a 
dirge  in  his  ears.  **  What  an  utter  deso* 
lation  '*-— it  was  thus  he  communed  with 
himself — **  breathes  out  from  these  old 
doiaters  1  Not  a  foot-fall,  where  once 
crowds  bowed  the  knee  to  Heaven ! 
I  stand,  the  only  living  thing,  among 
the  unremembered  dead.  Well,  pass 
but  a  few  years,  and  I  shall  ^oin  lVi«\t 
nuiks — gladly,  most  g\adiy»  iot  ^\\«X 
if  ibis  world  Qthw  tkuoi  «i  y«AV  ra^> 
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pride  was  rottised  quite  as  much  as  from  all  my  embarrasfmenttij  but  only 

his ;  and  I  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  at  the  expense  of  my  poor  girl's  good 

as  to  the  line  of  conduct  I  ought  to  name.*' 

idopt.     Well,  you  and  Mary  parted,        John  was  here  again  about  to  burst 

and,  a  few  days  after,  influenced  by  into  execrations  against  his  brother, 

feelings  with  which    I    can  readily  but  Mr  Mordaunt  stopped  him,  and 

sympathize,  you  quitted  England  for  resumed  as  follows: — "  Driven  to  dcs- 

the  New  World.     No  sooner  were  peration,  but  resolved  at  all  risks  to 

you  gone,  than  your  brother  Edward,  protect  my  child,  1  determined  as  a 

whose  real  character,  I  fear,  you  never  last  resource — for  I  had  no  other  means 

bew  till  now,  endeavoured  to  sup-  at  command — to  spread  about  a  re- 

plsDt  vou  in   the  affections  of  my  port  of  her  death.     Judge,  John,  to 

child.'  what  an  extremity  father  and  daugh- 

John  started  at  these  words,  as  if  a  ter  must  have  been  reduced  to  adopt 

new  light  had  suddenly  bn^en    in  so  strange — so  distressing  an  altema- 

rnJiim.  *<  This  then,"  he  exclaim-  tive  I " 
,  "  is  the  reason  why  he  was  so  Mary,  who  had  been  listening  with 
tii^ent  in  advising  me  to  quit  the  evident  feelings  of  uneasiness  to  Mr 
country !  Curses  on — but  no,  he  is  Mordaunt*s  explanation,  here  burst 
dead,  and  be  all  his  sins  forgiven.*'  into  tears.  John's  soothing  and  re- 
"  Nobly  said,  my  boy.'*  Mr  Mor-  spectful  attentions,  however,  soon  re- 
daunt  then  proceeded  to  state  how,  assured  her,  and  the  speaker  proceed* 
for  months  and  months  together,  Ed-  ed  with  his  narrative : — *'  When  ques- 
ward  Trevanion  beset  Mary  with  his  tioned  on  the  subject  of  my  child's 
dishonourable  addresses ;  and  horw,  death,  my  reply  was,  that  she  had 
when  he  found  himself  repulsed  with  suddenly  disappeared,  I  knew  not 
deserved  contempt,  he  had  recourse,  whither,  but  that  I  feared  she  had 
in  his  rage,  to  the  Baronet,  whom,  by  come  to  an  untimely  end  in  one  of  the 
every  species  of  insinuation  and  ca-  numerous  streams  that  intersect  the 
Inmny,  he  endeavoured  to  prejudice  moor.  'Twas  an  unworthy  subter- 
against  both  father  and  daughter.  "  I  fugc,  and  I  feel  my  check  bum  while 
regret,  John,"  continued  Mr  Mor-  I  recall  it ;  but  oh,  John,  if  you  knew 
daunt,  **  to  speak  in  this  way  of  one  but  half  the  agonies  we  were  then  un- 
so  closely  related  to  you,  but  I  owe  dergoing — half  the  persecutions  wo 
you  a  full  explanation,  and  have  there-  were  subjected  to — half  the  privations 
fore  no  alternative.  My  child  here  to  which  we  were  reduced — ^you  would 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  persecutions  cease  to  wonder  that  wc  had  recourse 
to  which  both  of  us  were  subjected  to  it.  Previously,  however,  to  setting 
daily  by  the  Baronet,  who,  being  our  this  report  afloat,  I  conveyed  Mary 
landlord,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the  secretly  to  the  Witch's  hut  on  Dart- 
means  of  direct  or  indirect  annoyance,  moor  —  you  may  remember,  John, 
Fortunately,  about  this  time,  your  we  never  shared  in  your  imagina- 
brother  quitted  the  Hall  on  a  visit  to  tive  dread  of  its  half-crazy  tenant 
some  sporting  friends  in  the  north,  and  .—where  we  foimd  the  poor  creature 
we  had  an  interval  of  quiet ;  but  he  at  her  last  gasp,  and  at  her  request,  I 
returned  within  the  year,  and  renewed  buried  her  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
his  insulting  addresses  with  more  per-  tors,  far  removed  from  the  hated 
tinacity  than  ever.  Doubtless,  you  neighbourhood  of  those  from  whom, 
wonder  why,  under  such  circum-  in  life,  she  had  sufiercd  so  much. 
atances,  I  did  not  quit  South  Zeal.  'Twas  a  sad  change  for  my  child,  but 
Alas,  my  boy,  I  had  not  the  means  to  her  moral  courage  sustained  her 
do  so,  for  by  the  villany  of  an  agent  through  the  trial ;  aud  desolate  as  was 
at  Exeter,  I  was  robbed  of  the  pro-  her  dwelling,  there,  at  least,  she  felt 
ceeds  of  a  small  estate  which  I  had  she  was  safe,  for  seldom  did  Jiiuman 
empowered  him  to  seU,  and  involved  footstep  venture  near  that  haunted 
in  a  lawsuit  which  reduced  me  to  a  quarter  of  the  moor.  Every  day  at 
state  little  short  of  beggary.  Thus  night-fall  1  paid  her  a  visit,  bringing 
dtuated,  I  got  into  arrears  with  my  with  me  such  conveniences  as  might 
landlord,  who,  stidl  urged  on  by  his  render  her  new  abode  more  habitame  \ 
son,  threatened  me  not  merely  with  and  waa  delighted  to  ^nd  \io^  «c>otl 
meetioih  bat  mJmo  with  impnaonmenU  she  became  recoBciled  to  Yiet  \ot  -vVica 
Tben  erne  jroar  brothers  &aal  pro^  she  found  herself  free  fxom  v«w«^^- 
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1. 


I  8EEIC  to  tee  a  hard  polishod  Mo- 
aaic  spread  over  the  earth,  enamelled 
with  animaUy  dowert*  and  men.  They 
are  the  smooth  and  flittering  hut  life- 
.leas  ornaments  of  a  subterranean 
tomb.  The  rain  falls  on  them,  but 
aot  a  drop  sinks  in.  The  wind  blows 
0¥er  them,  but  cannot  stir  a  leaf  of  the 
plants,  or  a  tress  of  the  figures.  It  is 
a  noble  work.  Bnt  the  living  roots 
below  begin  to  strive,  and  the  ilowers 
fracture  and  displace  their  stone  co- 
piesy  and  a  fountain  forces  its  way 
through  the  rent  masterpiece.  The 
•ta^  that  bounds  across^  and  the  ox 
that  lies  down  on  it,  shake  and  crack 
the  picture  ;  and  the  labourer  dashes 
away  with  his  pickaxe  the  shapes  of 
goddesses  and  heroes,  and  seeks  for 
soil  below  in  which  to  drive  his  plough 
and  sow  his  seed.  The  artist  stands 
aghast,  and  exclaims,  how  wretched 
is  it  that  these  living  things  should  de- 
stroy my  beautiful  creation.  Beauti- 
ful it  may  be,  replies  the  peasant ;  but 
your  figiires  are  dead,  and  I  am  a 


2. 
The  gods  were  met  in  air,  above 
Olympos,  and  delighted  themselves 
with  discourse  and  song,  till  Vulcan, 
Hermes,  and  Pallas  proposed  to  dis- 
play before  the  conclave  a  pageant  of 
the  moiverse.  Vast  gulden  columns 
rose  from  darkness,  and  climbed  amid 
the  stars.  A  cloud-curtain  filled  the 
interspace,  and  across  this  floated  vi- 
sion after  vision  of  worlds  and  all  their 
kinds,  phantoms  midtitndinotis  and 
immeasurable,  and  painted  with  the 
colours  of  reality.  But  suddenly  the 
eagle  sailed  in  amid  the  gods  on  ex- 
panded wings,  and  his  talons  were 
fixed  in  the  girdle  of  a  mortal  child. 
Send  the  bantling,  exclaimed  Vulcan, 
with  a  glance  of  scorn,  to  swell  that 
crowd  of  earthly  figures  passing  in 
our  aerial  show.  Nay,  said  Pallas, 
they  are  shadows,  and  he,  though  day- 
bom,  lives,  and  is  akin  to  us.  LiCt  him 
behold  the  vision  which,  being  more 
than  a  phantom,  he  cannot  belong  to  ; 
and  she  placed  him  at  the  feet  of  Jove, 
who  smiled  on  the  nursling  of  his  low- 
est kingdom. 
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close  tlie  windows  and  doors  of  his 
house,  and  stop  every  crevice  to  keep 
out  the  light  that  it  may  not  dim  the 
s^hiiuDg  of  his  candU*>,  ami  should  then 
strike  a  spnrk  in  tliid  corner  and  that, 
and  rejoice  in  seeing  here  a  match  and 
there  a  ta|)cr,  and  think  how  much  no- 
bler it  is  to  enjoy  this  illumination  of 
his  own  than  to  owe  aught  to  tlie  sun, 
— so  is  he  who  shuts  himself  in  the 
chambers  of  his  self-will^  and  darkens 
himself  against  the  radiance  of  truth. 
Poor  man,  he  knows  not  in  the  pride 
of  Ids  independence  that  even  Ids  weak 
and  meagre  glimmer  is  a  witness  to 
some  higher  source  of  li^ht  than  him- 
self, whose  effluence  he  did  not  create 
but  only  appropriate  and  obscure. 

4. 
To  tlie  eye  of  Faith,  and  of  Science 
too,  which  without  faith  is  but  a  cata- 
logue of  names,  every  grain  of  dust  is 
surrounded  with  its  own  coloured  and 
life-sustaining  atmosphere,  and  turns 
on  the' poles  of  a  principle,  that  is,  of  a 
lifr  governed  by  a  law. 

5. 

Ariel  imprisoned  in  the  pine,  such 
is  the  view  of  man*s  spirit,  if  evil  be 
but  hinderance  and  difficulty.  But  if 
evil  be  guilt,  be  sin,  man  is  an  Ariel, 
pent  not  in  the  trunk  of  the  pine,  but 
in  the  heart  of  Caliban,  filled  with 
the  same  life-blood,  stirred  by  the  same 
emotions,  and  feeling  every  hideous 
temptation  that  assails  or  resides  in 
that  bestial  form,  and  condemned  to 
regard  it  as  the  companion  and  instru- 
ment of  all  his  acts.  From  that  dis- 
mal bondage  no  magic  wand,  no  sage 
charming  of  a  human  Prospero  can 
call  the  captive  forth. 

(}. 
The  moral  satirist  declaims  against 
the  cruelty  and  covetousness,  the  mad- 
nesses and  follies  of  men,  and  tliinks 
how  wise  he  is  to  see  through  the  aim- 
lessness  and  vanity  of  these  ; — too  apt 
to  believe  that  because  he  sees  through 
others  lie  himself  ix  exempt  from  their 
frailties.     Yet  tliere  are  few  human 
follies  worse  than  the  merely  striving 
to  see  through  those  of  all  around  us. 
There  is  sometlung  better  t\\asi  %^\\t^ 
or  declamation.     What  \a  it":    '^YvWo- 
jkjphy  ?     Not  if  that  be  mete  v^coiW 
tion,  for  that  too  \ft  only  «l  weeijft^ 
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lamp  barmng  before  a  lonely  shrine^ 
or  a  ungle  piercuig  raj  lights  up 
some  image  or  inscription ;  and  through 
deep  and  mazy  arches^  through 
lines  of  tombs^  and  over  ivy- 
curtained  graves  he  is  gidded  by 
broken  songs,  and  solemn  harping^. 
He  bends  at  last  beneath  a  high 
cathedral  roof,  before  a  silent  altar, 
where  the  full  brightness  of  the  skies 
looks  on  him  through  the  forms  of 
saints  and  angels  from  the  face  of  God.  * 
On  childlike  knees  the  pilgrim  sinks, 
and  while  his  spirit  flies  upward  to 
the  light  that  can  alone  satisfy  it,  the 
weary  body  drops  into  the  closing 
sepulchre,  and  leaves  no  earthly  record 
but  the  marble  efSigy  that  sleeps  before 
tlie  altar  with  closed  palms. 

9. 
There  are  minds  in  which  the  idea 
of  duty  stands  immovably  as  the  only 
assertion  of  man's  spiritual  being.     In 
such  men  it  resembles  a  rock   un- 
clothed of  all  verdure,  from  which  all 
life- sustaining  soil  has  been  washed 
away,  and  with  nothing  near  it  but  a 
dreary  tossing  sea    of  passions  and 
strivings.     Duty  is  thus  felt  as  the 
great  painful  burden  of  existence,  but 
which  it  b  nobler  to  bear  than  to 
escape  from,  as  the  mind  assures  it- 
self of  its  own  strength  only  by  the 
effort  of  upholding  its  load.      But  the 
exertion  is  so  painful  that  it  oflen  dis- 
turbs all  clear,  calm  views    of  the 
world    around.      The  suffering  and 
the    sense    of   contradiction  embody 
themselves    in    the    belief   that    the 
whole    universe    is    equally   jarring, 
perilous,  and  tortured.    Hence,  a  reck- 
less ferocity  of  opposition  to  whatever 
claims  a  quiet  and  stable  dominion. 
Hence    too,  a    fretful    bitter    scorn 
for  the  convictions  and  sympathies  of 
those  who   maintain  that  cither  for 
their  own  minds,  or  for  mankind  as  a 
race,  every  escape  is  provided  from  the 
bondage  of  law  into  the  freedom  of 
life  and  love.      From  the  feeling  of 
perpetual  struggle  in  which  victory 
promises  no  reward  but  the  dreary 
pride  of  victory,  arises  a  sympathy 
with  all  struggle,  however  maa  and 
blind,  against  any  restraining  force, 
and  a  cruel  and  disdainful  spite  against 
the  attempts,  in  a  progressive  system, 
necessarily  inadequate  and  imperfect, 
.  at  introducing  order  amid  the  world's 
confusions.      Unless   in  truth  these 
ahould  happen  to  be  chieflpr  remark- 
.  id^le  M  wm^  and  plundenog  reyolts 


against  the  previous  and  more  lasting 
endeavours,  the  uppermost  feeling 
in  the  mind  being  that  of  resistance, 
that  of  a  holding  fast  one's  ground 
against  hostility,  the  tendency  will 
always  be  to  look  with  favour  on  all 
kindred  efforts,  however  desperate  and 
insane,  and  to  scout  as  lies,  hypocrisy, 
vanity,  pedantry,  and  so  forth,  the 
notion  that  there  can  be  any  good  in  the 
traditional  maxims,  symbols,  and  insti- 
tutions of  society .  It  is  a  dreary  picture, 
but  though  insufficiently  transferred 
to  language,  its  originals  have  an  un- 
deniable existence.  However  horrid 
the  thought  of  their  Cain-like  isolation 
and  ulcerated  feelings,  their  inextri- 
cable clinging  to  a  strong  and  deep 
principle,  under  the  heavv  pressure  of 
anguish  and  despair,  makes  them  ob- 
jects of  true  and  brotheriy  sympathy 
to  every  believer  in  spiritual  realities. 
The  great  error  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
stitution in  the  mind  of  a  law,  for  a 
Personal  being,  a  God.  A  law  must 
e  obeyed  at  whatever  cost  of  reluc- 
tance, and  has  no  tendency  to  make 
obedience  easy.  It  is  only  a  person 
that  can  be  lovedi  and  with  love  comes 
life  and  hope. 

10. 

The  unflinching  and  unlimited  self- 
will  of  Bonaparte,  together  with  his 
sense  of  numerical  order  and  combina- 
tion, acted  on  revolutionized  and  re- 
volutiopary  France  as  an  arctic  winter 
on  the  storm-tost  waters.  By  the 
freezing  of  the  waves  the  worn-out 
and  perishing  crew  of  a  crazy  vessel 
may  be  preserved  from  drowning. 
But  they  can  never  hope  to  return  to 
port  or  be  finally  rescued  except  by 
the  passing  away  of  the  tyrannous 
congelation  which  has  enclosed  the 
ship  and  all  the  world  around  it  in  a 
case  of  smooth  ice. 

The  man  himself  appears  to  have 
been  great  only  in  his  gigantic  self- 
will,  and  his  ready  and  unwearied 
capacity  for  combining  and  applying 
the  calculable  elements  of  power.  In 
all  that  relates  to  feeling,  duty,  and 
imagination,  he  was  a  mean  aud  inso- 
lent barbarian,  and,  though  there  are 
many  men  on  record  of  far  more 
capricious  and  drunken  impulses,  there 
is  probably  none  more  entirely  desti- 
tute of  conscience.  It  seems  probable 
that  mueh  of  his  ambition,  perhaps 
much  of  all  aggressive  and  cumulative 
ambition,  is  to  be  explained  by  1 
perpetual  inward  uneasiness  and  p: 
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the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  empire, 
has    sufficiently  evinced   his   stronff 
sense  of  the  impracticable  nature,  and 
tyrannic  tendency  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions. *    Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in 
his  maturer  years,  strongly  supported 
the  same  sound  and  rational  princi- 
ples ;  and  all  the  fervour  and  energy 
of  the  youthful  author  of  the  VindicitB 
GaUiocBf  could  not  blind  his  better 
informed  judgment  later  in  life,  to  the 
frightful  dangers  of  democratic  ascen- 
dency, and-  the  ultimate  conclusion 
<*  that  the  only  govemment   "which 
offers  a  rational  prospect  of  establish- 
ing or  preserving  freedom,  is    that 
where  the  power  of  directing  affairs 
is  vested  in  the  aristocratic  interests, 
under    the    perpetual    safeguard    of 
popular  watchfulness."!     Burke,  al- 
most forgotten  as  a  champion  of  Whig 
doctrines  in  the   earlier  part  of  his 
career,  stands  forth  in  imperishable 
lustre  as  the  giant  supporter  of  Con- 
servative principles  in  the  zenith  of 
his  intellect.     Pitt  has  told  us  that 
**  democracy  is  not  the  government  of 
the  few  by  the  many,  but  the  many 
by  the  few,  with  this  addition,  that 
the  few  who  are  thus  raised  to  power, 
are  the  most  dangerous  and  worth- 
less of  the   community  ;**  and  Fox, 
who  spent  hb  life  in  supporting  liberal 
principles,  with  his  dying  breath  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  a  perpetual 
struggle   with    the    gigantic    power 
which  had  risen  out  of  its  spirit,  and 
embodied  its  desires.     Nor  is  France 
behind  England  in  the  same  profound 
and  far-seeing  views  of  human  affairs. 
Napoleon,  elevated  on  the  wave,  and 
supported  by  the  passions  of  the  Revo- 
lution, conceived  himself,  as  he  him- 
self told,  to  be  the  commissioned  hand 
of  Heaven  to  chastise  its  crimes  and 
extinguish  its  atrocity.     Madame  dc 
Stael,  albeit  passionately  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  her  father,  the  parent 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  autnor  of 
the  French  Reform  Bill,  has  yet  de- 
voted the  maturity  of  her  intellect  to 
illustrate    the     superior    advantages 
which  the  mixed  form  of  government 
established  in  England  afforded  ;  and 
in  her  Treatise  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, supported  with  equal  wisdom 
and  eloquence  the  Conservative  prin- 


ciples, in  which  all  minds  of  a  certain 
elevation  in  every  age  have  concurred : 
while  Chateaubriand,  the  illustrious 
relic  of  feudal  grandeur,  and  the 
graphic  painter  of  modem  suffering, 
has  arrived,  from  the  experience  of 
his  varied  and  interesting  existence,  at 
tlie  same  lofhr  and  ennobling  conclu- 
sions; and  M.  de  Tocqiieville,  the 
worthy  conclusion  to  such  a  line  of 
greatness,  has  portrayed,  amidst  tlie 
most  impartial  survey  of  American 
equality,  seeds  in  the  undisguised  *'  ty- 
rany  of  the  migority,"  of  the  eventual 
and  speedy  destruction  of  civil  liberty. 
These  enemies  of  democracy  in 
every  ag^,  have  been  led  to  these  con- 
clusions, just  because  they  were  the 
steadiest  friends  of  freedom.  They 
deprecated  and  resisted  the  unbridled 
sway  of  the  people,  because  they  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  utterly  destructive  to 
their  real  and  durable  interests  ;  that  it 
permitted  that  sacred  fire  which,  duly 
restrained  and  repressed,  is  the  fountain 
of  all  greatness,  whether  in  nations  or 
individuals,  to  waste  itself  in  pernicious 
flames,  or  expand  into  ruinous  con- 
flagration. They  supported  the  esta- 
blishment of  Conservative  checks  on 
popular  extravagance,  because  they 
perceived  from  experience,  and  had 
teamed  from  history,  that  the  gifl  of 
unbridled  power  is  fatal  to  its  pos- 
sessors, and  that  least  of  all  is  it  toler- 
able where  the  responsibility,  the  sole 
check  upon  its  excesses,  is  destroyed 
by  the  number  among  whom  it  is 
divided.  They  advocated  a  mixed 
form  of  government,  because  they 
saw  clearly,  that  under  such,  and  such 
only,  had  the  blessings  of  freedom 
in  any  age  been  enjoye<l  for  any  length 
of  time  by  the  people.  They  were 
fully  aware  that  democratic  energy 
has,  in  every  age,  been  the  main- 
spring of  human  improvement ;  but 
they  were  not  less  aware,  that  this 
sprmg  is  one  of  such  strength  and 
power,  that  if  not  duly  loaded,  it  im- 
mediately tears  the  machine  to  pieces. 
They  admired  and  cherished  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  but  they  were  not 
so  blinded  by  its  advantages,  as  to  per- 
mit it  to  escape  its  iron  bars,  and  wrap 
the  house  in  flames ;  they  enjoyed  the 
vigour  of  the  horses  whicli  whirled 


*  In  his  letters  and  misoellaneous  works,  his  opinions  on  this  subject  are  clearly.ex- 
pressed. 
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the  chariot  along ;  but  they  mre  not  with  irhich  the  knirhti  of  okl  saw 
so  insane  as  to  east  the  chariotwr  themselTn  ntricatea  from  the  mob 
ttom  his  Wat,  nnd  allow  tlieir  Blrcnglfa  of  ploheian  insniTeetion,  and  led  forth 
and  oiicrfcy  to  OTortuni  and  destroy  to  the  combat  of  highborn  chiTRlry. 
tho  Tehicie :  thej  ackuowlcdged  with  Mr  Uulwer  is,  in  exery  point  of 
gratitude  the  gvnid  wanntii  of  tho  view,  a  distinguislied  writer.  His 
ceutral  licat,  wtiich  clothed  the  tides  work  on  £ugland  and  the  English  is 
of  tho  volcano  with  luxuriant  fruits  ;  a  brilliant  performunco,  iibounding 
but  they  looked  to  either  hand,  and  with  sparkling,  containing  some  pro- 
beheld  in  tho  blackfurrow  of  desolation  found,  obscrvut ions,  and  particularly 
the  track  of  tho  burning  lava  which  interesting  to  the  multitude  of  penmnl 
had  issued  fruin  its  summit  when  it  to  whom  foreign  travelling  has  rcn> 
escaped  its  harrier*,  and  filled  the  dereil  the  comparison  of  English  and 
Hea*ens  with  an  eruption.  Franeh  charncter  and  institution*  an 
Nothing  daunted  by  tills  long  nnd  object  of  interest.  The  great  defects 
majosiio  array  of  authority  against  of  his  writinjn,  in  a  political  point  of 
him,  Mr  llulwer  haji  token  the  field  view,  are  the  total  absence  of  any  re- 
in four  octavo  Volumes,  in  order  to  ference  to  a  superintending  power  and 
illuHtratc  the  beneficial  eUe<'t  of  Re-  the  moral  goTcrnmcnt  of  the  world ; 
publican  inatitutioni  upon  social  great-  nnd  tho  continual  and  laboured  at- 
ue.ia  and  national  prosperity.  Ho  baa  tempt  to  esculpnto  tho  errors,  and 
selected  for  hi*  subject  the  Athenian  screen  the  vices,  and  draw  a  veil  over 
deniocraey — the  eye  of  (Jrcece — the  the  perils  of  democratic  government, 
cradle  of  history,  tragedy,  and  tho  The  want  of  the  first,  in  an  invextiga- 
flnc  arts ;  the  spot  in  the  world  nlicrp,  tion  into  human  ntfairs,  \a  like  the  ub- 
in  tho  narrowciit  limits,  arhievemciite  sencc  of  tho  character  of  Hamlet  in 
tho  roost  mighty  liavc  been  won,  and  the  play  bearing  his  name :  the  pre- 
genius  the  most  immortal  has  been  senee  uf  the  second  a  continued  draw- 
developed.  Ho  concdved,  doublloss,  back  on  the  pleasure  which  an  impar- 
tbut  in  Attica  at  least  the  estraordi.  tial  miud  derives  from  bin  otherwise 
nary  results  of  democratic  agency  coukl  able  and  interesting  observa^ons. 
not  bo  disputed  ;  the  Itomau  vietoried  More  especially  is  a  constant  sense  of 
might  be  triieed  lo  the  wisdom  of  tho  tho  corruption  and  weakness  of  human 
Sunate ;  the  Swiss  patriotism  to  the  nature  an  indispensable  clement  In 
Hmplicily  of  its  mountains ;  the  pros-  every  eni^uiry  or  observation  which 
perity  of  llolliuid  to  the  wisdom  of  has  for  its  ol^ccl  the  weighing  the 
Its  burgomasters ;  the  endurance  of  capability  of  mankind  to  bnir  the  ex- 
Americato  thobonndleiis  ventalfurded  citcmonl!i,  and  wield  the  powers,  and 
by  its  back  settlements;  but  in  Athens  exerciso  the  respoiiMbility  of  self-go- 
nono  of  thcsR  jmcidiaritieii  existed,  and  vcniment.  Wc  iire  not  going  to  enter 
there  tho  brilliant  results  of  {wpulnr  into  uuy  theological  argument  on  ori- 
rulo  and  long  cstikblished  Kolf-goveni-  ginul  sin,  how  intimately  soever  it 
lacnt  were  uA  Itirth  in  inmcrisliable  may  !«  blended  with  tho  fonndation 
eolourK.  Wo  rejoice  hit  lias  mode  of  nil  investigations  into  the  right 
the  attempt ;  wc  iUitici{>Hte  uuthiu"  principles  of  guverament ;  wc  ntscrt 
but  f^od  to  the  (.Conservative  ciniso  only  ft  fuel,  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
froni  his  cttorts.  It  is  a  common  my-  pcrionce  of  every  age,  and  acijidcjiccd 
ing  among  lawyers,  that  fubchoixl  in  by  the  wise  of  every  eounlry,  that 
may  be  ex]>o*ed  in  a  witncxs  by  emss-  there  is  an  universal  tendency  to  cor- 
eiuminatiuii  ;  but  th.it  truth  only  niption  and  license  in  human  nature 
comes  out  tho  more  elonrij- from  all  —that  religion  is  tho  only  clfectual 
the  cffurtH  which  are  made  lor  itii  eon-  bridle  on  its  excesses,  and  that  the 
fusion.  It  is  a  fortunate  day  for  the  moment  that  a  community  is  esta- 
cante  of  historic  truth  when  the  leaders  hlished,  without  the  ctfeelive  agency  of 
of  the  demiicratic  ]uiriy  leave  the  de-  that  powerM  curb  on  human  passion, 
clamation  of  the  hiislliigs  and  the  the  progress  of  national  affairs  be- 
buseflaltcry  of  ]iopuhir  adulation,  and  eomci^  nothing  but  the  career  of  the 
betake  themselves  to  the  arena  of  real  prmligal,  brilliant  and  alluriiig  iu  the 
argument.  Vt'e  foci  the  same  joy  at  outset,  dismal  and  degrading  in  the 
beholding  Mr  Itulwerarm  himself  in  end.  It  ii  on  Ihii  account  that  the 
the  panoply  of  tho  field,  and  court  the  friends  of  freedom  have  in  every  ifa 
Assaults    of  historical   invcstigatiou,  bwn  flag  tnoit  retolale  aadperiTering 
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ensmies  of  demoeraey ;  beci        i  ]      only  gires  it  a  different,  less  violent, 
ferreat  and  searching  elemen^         a-  biu  not  less  interested  direction  ; — 
tial  to  national  existence,  and  tho  vest  that  the  diffusion  of  lupromo  power 
ingredient  in  its  prosperity,  if  duly  among  a  multitude  of  hands  dimin- 
coercod  and  tempered,  becomes  its  ishes  to  nothing  the  responsibility  of 
most  devouring  and  fatal  enemy  the  each  individual,  while  it  augments  in 
instant  that  it  breaks  through  its  bar-  a  proportionato  degree  the  rapacity 
riers,  and  obtains    the   unrestrained  and  selfishness  which  is  brought  to 
direction  of  the  public  destinies.  bear  on  public  affairs ; — that  when  the 
The  views  of  tho  republican  and  multitude  are  the  spectators  of  govern- 
the  democrat  are  the  very  reverse  of  ment,  they  are  inclined  to  check  or 
all  this.     According  to  thorn,  wicked-  restrain  its  abuses,  because  others  pro- 
ness  and  corruption  are  the  inheritance  fit,  and  they  suffer  by  them ;  but  when 
of  the  oligarchy  alone ;  aristocracies  they  become  government  itself,  they 
are    always  semsh,   grasping,   rapa-  instantly  support  them,  because  they 
cious ;  democracies  invariably  ener«  profit,  and  others  suffer  from  their 
getic,  generous,  confiding.     Nobles,  continuance ; — that  democratic  insti- 
they  argue,  never  act  but  from  de-  tutious  thui«,  when    once    fully  and 
signing  or  selfish  views  ;  tlieir  con-  really  established,  rapidly  deprave  the 
Uant  agent  is  human  corruption ;  their  public  mind,  and  engender  an  univer- 
incessant  appeal  to  the  basest  and  most  sal  spirit  of  selfishness  in  tho  mtgority 
degrading  principles  of  our  nature.  He-  of  the  people,  which  speedily  subverts 
publicans  alone  are  really  philanthro-  the  foundations  of  national  prosperity ; 
pic  in  their  views ;  they  alone  attend  to  and  that  it  is  only  when  property  is 
the  interests  of  the  masses  ;  they  alone  the  directing,  and  numbers  the  con- 
lay  the  foundations  of  the  social  sys-  trolling  power,  that  the  inherent  vices 
tem  on  the  broad  basis  of  general  and  selfishness  of  tlie  depositaries  of 
well-being.   Monarchical  governments  authority  can  bo  effectually  coerced 
are  founded  on  the  caprice  of  a  single  by  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
tyrant ;  aristocratic  on  the  wants  of  a  who  are  likely  to  suffer  by  its  excesses, 
rapacious  oligarchy ;  democratic  alone  or  a  lasting  foundation  be  laid  in  the 
on  the  consulted  desires  and  grateful  adherence  of  national  opinion  to  the 
experience  of  tho  whole  community,  principles  of  virtue  for  any  lengtlicned 
If  these  propositions  were  all  true,  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  pros- 
they  would  be  deci»ivc  in  favour  of  perity,  or  any  durable  discharge  of 
popular,  and  highly  popular  institu-  the  commands  of  duty, 
tions  ;  but  unfortunately,  though  it  b  These  are  the  opposite  and  couilict- 
perfectly  correct  that  monarchies  and  ing  principles  of  Government  which 
aristocracies  are  mainly  directed,  if  are  now  at  issue  in  tho  world :  and  it 
uncontrolled  by  the  people,  to  support  is  to  support  the  former  that  Mr  Bul- 
the  interests  of  a  single  or  an  oligar-  wcr  has  brought  the  power  of  a  culti- 
chical  government,  it  is  no  less  true,  vated  mind  and  the  vigour  of  an  en- 
that  the  rapacity  of  a  democracy  is  larged  intellect.      Athens  was  a  fa- 
just  as  great ;  that  tho  responsibility  vourablo  ground  to  take,  in  order  to 
of  its  leaders,  from  tho  number  of  enforce  the  incalculable  powers  of  the 
those  invested  with  power,  is  infinitely  democratic  spring  in  society.     No- 
less,  and  that  the  calamities  which,  in  where  else  is  to  be  found  a  state  so 
its  unmidgated  force  it  in  consequence  small  in  its  origin,  and  yet  so  great  in 
lets  loose  on  the  community,  are  such  its  progress :  io  contracted  in  its  ter- 
as  in  every  age  have  led  to  its  speedy  ritory,  and  yet   so   gigantic   in  its 
subversion.  achievements :  so  limited  in  numbers. 
The  Conservative  principle  of  go-  and  yet  so  immortal  in  greatness.    Its 
vemment,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  that  dominions  on  the  continent  of  Greece 
mankind  are  raiUcally  and  universallv  did  not  exceed  an  English  county  ;  its 
corrupt ;    that   when   invested  with  free  inhalntants  never  amounted  to 
power,  in  whatever  form  of  govern-  thirtv  thousand  citizens — yet  these  in- 
ment,  and  from  whatever    class    of    considerable  numbers  have  filled  the 
society,  they  are  immediately  inclined  world  with   their    renown  ;    poetry, 
to  apply  it  to  their  own  sel&h  ends ;  philosophy,    architecture,    sculpture, 
that  the  diffusion  of  education  and  tragedy,  comedy,  geometry,  physics* 
knowledge  has  no  tendency  whatever  history,  politics,  almost  date  their  ori- 
to  eradicate  this  imivefwil  propeniityf  gin  from  Athenian  geniua :  and  the 
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atridM ;  ymn  eonaentrate  what  would  be 
llie  epocht  of  oentoriet  in  the  march  of 
\em  popular  inttitiitions.  The  planet  of 
their  fortnnes  roUa  with  an  equal  speed 
through  the  cycle  of  internal  dvilisation 
ai  of  foreign  glory.  The  condition  of 
their  brilliant  life  is  the  absence  of  repose. 
The  accelerated  circulation  of  the  blood 
beautifies  but  consumes,  and  action  itself, 
exhausting  the  stores  of  youth  by  its  very 
vigour,  becomes  a  mortal  but  divine  diii- 


upon  their  fellow-citizens.  Mr  Biil« 
wer  is  much  puzzled  how  to  explain 
away  these  awkward  facts ;  but  as  the 
banishment  of  these  illustrious  citizens, 
and  the  death  of  this  illustrious  sage, 
from  the  effects  of  popular  jealousy » 
cannot  be  denied,  he  boldly  endcayours 
to  justify  these  atrocious  acts  of  the 
Athenian  democracy.  In  regard  to 
Miltiades  ho  observes : — 


it 


Nowy  in  this  eloquent  passage  tliere 
b  an  obvious  error :  and  it  is  on  this 
point  that  the  Ck>nservatiye  or  Consti- 
tutional principle  of  Government  main- 
ly differs  from  the  Movement  or  De- 
mocratic. Aware  of  the  violence  of 
the  fever  which  in  Republican  states 
exhausts  the  strength  and  wears  out 
the  energy  of  the  people*  the  Conser- 
vative wonld  not  extinguish  but  regu- 
late it ;  he  would  stop  its  diseased  and 
feverish,  to  prolong  and  strengthen  its 
healthy  and  vital  action .  He  would  not 
allow  the  youth  to  waste  his  strengtli 
and  life  in  a  brief  period  of  guilty  ex- 
eessy  or  unrestrained  indulgence,  but 
so  chasten  and  moderate  the  fever  of 
the  blood  as  to  secure  for  him  an  use- 
ful manhood  and  a  respected  old  age. 
The  democrat*  on  the  other  hand,  would 
plunge  him  at  once  into  all  the  excesses 
of  youth  and  mtemperance*  throw  him 
into  the  arms  of  harlots  and  the  orgies 
of  drunkenness*  and,  amidst  wine  and 
women*  the  harp  and  the  dance*  lead 
him  to  poverty*  sickness*  and  prema- 
ture dissolution.  And  ancient  history 
affords  a  memorable  contrast  in  this 
particular ;  for  while  Athens,  worn  out 
and  exhausted  by  the  fever  of  demo- 
cratic activity*  rose  like  a  brilliant  me- 
teor only  to  fall  after  a  life  as  short  as 
that  of  a  single  individual*  Rome*  in 
whom  this  superabundant  energy  was 
for  centuries  coerced  and  restrained 
by  the  solidity  of  Patrician  institutions 
and  the  steadiness  of  Patrician  rule* 
continued  steadily  to  rise  and  advance 
through  a  succession  of  ages*  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  subjecting  the 
whole  civilized  earth  to  its  dominion. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  Athens*  that  she  behaved  with  the 
blackest  ingpratitude  to  her  greatest  ci- 
tizens ;  and  that  Miltiades*  Themis- 
tocles*  Aristides*  Cimon*  Socrates* 
Thucydides*  and  a  host  of  other  illus- 
trious men*  received  exile*  confisca- 
tion* or  death  as  the  reward  for  the 
inestimable  benefits  they  had  conferred 
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The  case  was  simply  thid,— >MUtiadca 
was  accused — whether  justly  or  unjustly  no 
matter— it  was  clearly  as  impossible  not  to 
receive  the  accusation,  and  to  try  the  cause, 
as  it  would  he  for  an  English  court  of  jus- 
tice to  refuse  to  admit  a  criminal  action 
against  Lord  (Irey  or  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Wmh  Miltiades  guilty  or  not  f 
Thht  we  eannot  tell.  We  know  that  he 
was  tried  according  to  the  law,  and  that 
the  Athenians  thought  him  guilty,  for  they 
condemned  him.  So  far  this  is  not  ingra- 
titude—it h  the  courKo  of  law.  A  man  is 
tried  and  found  guilty — if  past  services 
and  renown  were  to  Have  the  great  from 
punishment  when  convicted  of  a  state  of- 
fence, society  would,  perhaps,  he  disor- 
ganized, and  certainly  a  free  state  would 
cease  to  exist.  The  question,  therefore, 
shrinks  to  thifl — was  it,  or  was  it  not  un- 
grateful in  the  people  to  relax  the  penalty 
of  death,  legally  incurred,  and  commute  it 
to  a  heavy  fine  ?  1  fear  we  shall  find  few 
instances  of  greater  clemency  in  monar- 
chies, however  mild.  jMiltiades  unhappily 
died.  But  nature  slew  him,  not  the  Athe- 
nian people.  And  it  cannot  lie  sold  with 
greater  justice  of  the  Athenians,  than  of  a 
I>eople  no  less  illustrious,  and  who  are 
now  their  judges,  that  it  was  their  custom* 
*  de  tuer  un  Amiral  pour  encourager  les 
tnitres.'  " 

This  passage  affords  an  example  of 
the  determination  which  Mr  Bulwer 
generally  evinces  to  justify  and  support 
the  acts  of  his  darling  democracy*  now- 
over  extravagant  or  monstrous  they 
may  have  been.  Doubtless*  we  are 
not  informed  very  specifically  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  eviaence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  of  bribery  brought 
against  Miltiades.  Doubtless,  also*  it 
was  necessary  to  receive  the  charge 
when  once  preferred ;  but  was  it  ne- 
cessary to  convict  him,  and  send  the 
hero  of  Marathon*  the  saviour  of  his 
countrv*  into  a  painfid  exile*  which  ul- 
timately proved  his  death:  That  is 
the  point*  and*  as  the  evidence  is  not 
laid  before  us*  what  right  has  Mr  Bid- 
wer  to  assume  that  the  Athenian  muU 
titude  were  not  ungrateful  or  unjust  in 
tlieir  decision  ?  •  For  their  conduct^  in 
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accouDtt  h«  died  at  Athens ;  and  at  the 
time  of  Plutarch  hii  moBoinent  wac  itill  to 
be  leeo  at  Pbalerum.  His  countrymen, 
vboy  despite  all  plausible  charges,  were 
never  ungrateful  except  where  their  liber- 
ties  appeared  emperilied  (whether  rightly 
or  erroneously  our  documents  are  too 
scanty  to  prove),  erected  his  monument  at 
the  public  charge,  portioned  his  three 
daughters,  and  awarded  to  his  son  Lysi- 
machus,  a  grant  of  one  hundred  minse  of 
silver,  a  plantation  of  one  hundred  plethra 
of  land,  and  a  pension  of  four  drachme  a- 
day  (double  the  allowance  of  an  Athenian 
ambassador.)  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
mission here  candidly  made  by  Mr 
Bulwer  is  well-founded ;  and  that  jea- 
lousy of  the  eminence  of  their  great 
national  benefactors,  or  an  anxiety  to 
remove  aristocratic  barriers  to  further 
popular  innoYations>was  the  real  cause 
of  that  ingratitude  t/>  their  most  illus- 
trious benefactors,  which  has  left  so 
dark  a  stain  on  the  Athenian  character. 
But  can  it  seriously  be  argued  that 
that  constitution  is  to  be  approved,  and 
held  up  for  imitation,  which  in  this 
manner  requires  that  national  services 
should  almost  invariably  be  followed 
by  confiscation  and  exile ;  and  antici- 
pates the  overthrow  of  the  public  liber- 
ties from  the  ascendency  of  every  il- 
lustrious man,  if  he  is  not  speedily 
sent  into  banishment  ?     Is  this  the 
boasted  intelligence  of  the  masses  ?   Is 
this  the  wisdom  which  democratic  in- 
stitutions bring  to  bear  upon  public 
affairs  ?     Is  this  the  reward  which,  by 
a  permanent  law  of  nature,  freedom 
must  ever  provide  for  the  most  illus- 
trious of  its  champions  ?     Why  is  it 
necessary  that  great  men  and  benefi- 
cent statesmen  or  commanders  should 
invariably  be  exiled  ?    The  English 
constitution  required  for  its  continu- 
ance the  exile  neither  of  Pitt  nor  Fox, 
of  Nelson  or  Wellington.     The  Ro- 
man republic,  until  the  fatal  period 
when  the  authority  of  the  aristocracy 
was  overthrown  by  the  growing  en- 
croachments of  the  plebeians,  retained 
all  its  illustrious  citizens,  with  a  few 
well-known  exceptions,  in  its  own  bo- 
som:  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios 
still  attests  the  number  of  that  heroic 
race,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
illustrious  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the 
victim,  like  Themistocles,  of  demo- 
cratic jealousy,  were  gathered  to  the 
tomb  of  their  fathers.  ^  There  is  no 
necessity  in  a  irell-regalated  stiitei 


where  the  different  powers  are  duly 
balanced,  of  subjecting  the  illustrious 
to  the  ostracism :  good  government 
provides  against  danger  without  com- 
mitting injustice. 

Mr  Bulwer  has  candidly  stated  the 
pernicious  effect  of  those  most  vicious 
of  the  many  vicious  institutions  of 
Athens — the  exacting  tribute  from 
tlieir  conquered  and  allied  states  to  the 
relief  of  the  dominant  multitude  in 
the  ruling  city ;  and  the  fatal  devolu- 
tion to  the  whole  citizens  of  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  judicial  power. 
On  the  first  subject,  he  observes — 

*'  Thus,  at  home  and  abroad,  time  and 
fortune,  the  ocpurrence  of  events,  and  the 
happy  accident  of  great  men,   not   only 
maint*ined  the  present  eminence  of  Athens, 
but  promised,  to  ordinary  foresight,  a  long 
duration  of  her  glory  and  her  power.     To 
deeper  observers,  the  picture  might  luive 
presented  dim,  but  prophetic  shadows.    It 
was  clear  that  the  command  Athens  had 
obtained  was  utterly  disproportioned  to  her 
natural  resources^-that  her  greatness  was 
altogether  artificial,  and  rested  partly  upon 
moral  rather  than    physical  causes,   and 
partly  upon  the  fears  and  the  weakness  of 
her  neighbours.     A  sterile  soil,  a  limited 
territory,  a  scanty  population— all  these— 
the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  of  nature 
>-the  wonderful  energy  and  confident  dar- 
ing of  a  free  state  might  conceal  in  pros- 
perity ;  but  the  first  calamity  could  not 
fail  to  expose  them  to  jealous  and  hostile 
eyes.    The  empire  delegated  to  the  Athe- 
nians, they  must  naturally  desire  to  retain 
and  to  increase  ;  and  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  forebode  that  their  ambition  would 
soon  exceed  their  capacities  to  sustain  it. 
As  the  state  became  accustomed  to  its 
power,  it  would  learn  to  abuse  it.     In- 
creasing   civilisation,    luxury,    and    art, 
brought   with   them   new   expenses,   and 
Athens  had  already  been  permitted  to  in- 
dulge with  impunity  the  dangerous  passion 
of  exacting  tribute  from  her  neighbourp* 
Dependence   upon   other  resources  than 
th^  of  the  native  population  has  ever 
been  a  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
despotisms,  and  it  cannot  fail,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  equally  pernicious  to  the  re- 
publics that  trust  to  it.     The  resources  of 
taxation  confined  to  freemen  and  natives, 
are  almost  incalculable  ;  the  resources  of 
tribute  wrung  from  foreigners  and  depen- 
dents, are  sternly  limited  and  terribly  pre- 
carious— ^they  rot  away  the  true  spirit  of 
industry  in  the  people  that  demand  the 
impost— they  implant  ineradicable  hatred 
in  the  states  that  concede  it." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  ob« 
ffOiTAtions  {ure  ir ell-fQuncl^d ;  and  let 
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the  hnudding  tad  terrible  satire  upon  the 
popular  jadicatnre,  which  is  still  preiierTeil 
to  i»  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes. 

**  At  the  same  time,  certain  critics  and 
historians  have  widely  and  grossly  erred 
in  sappoaog  that  these  courts  of  *  the  so- 
vcreign  multitude '  were  partial  to  the 
poor,  and  hostile  to  the  rich.  All  testi- 
mony proves  that  the  fact  was  l.mentably 
the  reverse.  The  defendant  was  accus- 
tomed to  engage  the  i>er8ons  of  rank  or 
influence  whom  he  might  number  as  his 
friends,  to  appear  in  court  on  his  behald 
And  property  wa^  employed  to  procure  at 
the  bar  of  justice  the  suffrages  it  could 
command  at  a  political  election.  The 
greatest  vice  of  the  democratic  Heliea 
was,  that  by  a  fine  the  wealthy  could 
purchase  pardon — by  interest  the  great 
could  soften  law.  But  the  chances  were 
against  the  poor  man.  To  him  litigation 
was  indeed  chei^),  but  justice  dear.  He 
had  much  the  same  inequality  to  struggle 
against  in  a  suit  with  a  powerful  antago- 
nist, that  he  would  have  had  in  contesting 
with  him  for  an  office  in  the  administra- 
tion. In  all  trials  resting  on  the  voice  of 
popular  assemblies,  it  ever  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  found,  that,  cceCens  paritms, 
the  Aristocrat  will  defeat  the  Plebeian.'* 

These  obseirations  are  equally  just 
and  luminous ;  and  the  concluding  one 
in  particular,  as  to  the  tendency  of  a 
corrupt  or  corruptible  judicial  multi- 
tude to  decide  in  favour  of  the  rich 
aristocrat  in  preference  to  the  poor 
plebeian,  in  an  author  of  Mr  Bulwer*8 
prepossessions,  highly  creditable .  The 
only  surprbing  thing  is  how  an  author 
who  could  see  so  clearly,  and  express 
so  well,  the  total  incapacity  of  a  mul- 
titude to  exercise  the  fimctions  of  a 
judge,  should  not  have  perceived,  that, 
for  the  same  reason,  they  are  disquali- 
fied from  taking  an  active  part  to  an^ 
good  or  useful  purpose  in  the  admlm- 
stration  of  government.  In  fact,  the 
temptation  to  the  poor  to  swerve  from 
the  path  of  rectitude,  or  conscience  in 
the  case  of  government  appointments 
or  measures,  are  just  as  much  the 
stronger  than  in  the  judgment  of  in- 
dividuals, as  the  subjects  requiring  in- 
vestigation are  more  intricate  or  difll- 
cult,  the  otrjects  of  contention  more 
important  and  glittering,  and  the 
wealth  which  will  be  expended  in  cor- 
ruption more  abundant.  And  there 
in  truth  lies  the  eternal  objection  to 
democratic  institutions,  that,  by  with- 
drawing the  people  from  their  right 
province.'  that  of  the  censors  or  con- 
trdkrB  of  goyenuoent— and  vesting  in 


them  the  perilous  powers  of  actual  ad- 
ministration or  direction  of  utf'uirs, 
they  necessarily  expose  them  to  such 
a  deluge  of  flattery  or  corruption,  from 
the  elotpicnt  or  wealtliy  candidates  for 
power,  as  not  merely  unfits  them  for 
the  sober  or  rational  discharge  of  any 
public  duties,  but  utterly  confounds 
and  depraves  their  moral  feelings  ; 
and  induces  before  the  time  when  it 
would  naturally  arrive,  that  universal 
corruption  of  opinion  which  speedily 
attaches  no  other  test  to  public  actions 
but  success,  and  leads  men  to  consider 
the  exercise  of  public  duties  as  no-* 
thing  but  the  means  of  individual  ele* 
vation  or  aggrandizement. 

We  have  given  some  passages  from 
Mr  Bulwer  from  which  we  dissent,  or 
in  the  principles  of  which  we  differ. 
Let  us  now,  in  justice  both  to  his 
principles  and  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, give  a  few  others,  in  which  we 
cordially  and  admiringly  assent.  The 
first  is  the  description  of  the  memor- 
able conduct  of  the  Laconian  govern- 
ment,  upon  occasion  of  the  dreadftl 
revolt  of  the  Helots  which  follow<  d 
the  ereat  earthquake  which  nearly 
overthrew  Laceda[>mon,  and  rolled  tl  e 
rock  of  Mount  Taygetus  into  tho 
streets  of  Sparta — 

**  An  earthquake,  unprecedented  in 
its  violence,  occurred  iu  Sparta.  In 
many  places  throughout  Laconia,  tlio  rocky 
soil  was  rent  asunder.  From  Mount  Tay- 
getus, which  overhung  the  city,  and  on 
which  the  women  of  Lacedscnion  were 
wont  to  hold  their  Iiacchanalian  orgies, 
huge  fragments  rolled  into  the  suburbs. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  city  was  abso- 
lutely overthrown  ;  and  it  is  said,  probably 
with  exaggeration,  that  only  five  houses 
wholly  escaped  the  shock.  This  temble 
calamity  did  not  cease  suddenly  as  it  came ; 
its  concussions  were  repeated ;  it  buried 
alike  men  and  treasure  :  could  we  credit 
Diodonis,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished  in  tho  shock.  Thus  de- 
populated, impoverished,  and  distressed— 
the  enemies  whom  the  cruelty  of  Sparta 
nursed  within  her  bosom,  resolved  to  seize 
the  moment  to  execute  their  vengeance, 
and  consummate  her  destruction.  Under 
Pausauias,  we  have  seen  before,  that  the 
Helots  were  already  ripe  for  revolt.  The 
death  of  that  fierce  conspirator  checked, 
but  did  not  crush,  their  designs  of  free- 
dom. Now  was  the  moment,  when  Sparta 
lay  in  ruins— now  was  the  moment  to 
realise  their  dreams.  From  field  to  field, 
from  village  to  village,  the  news  of  the 
earthquake  became  the  watchword  of  r«« 
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CU8  and  PaitM.  Eren  tbe  exterior  6f  the 
temples  glowed  with 'the  richest  harmouy 
of  colours,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
purest  gold ;  an  atmosphere  pecnUarly  fa- 
vourable both  to  the  display  and  the  prc- 
senration  of  art,  permitted  to  external  pe- 
diments and  friezes  all  the  minuteness  of 

ornament — all  the  brilliancy  of  colours ; 

such  as  in  the  interior  of  Italian  churches 
may  yet  be  seen— vitixUed,  in  the  last,  by 
a  gaudy  and  barbarous  taste.  Nor  did  the 
Athenians  spare  any  cost  upon  the  works 
that  were,  like  the  tombs  and  tripods  of 
their  heroes,  to  be  the  monuments  of  a 
nation  to  distant  ages,  and  to  transmit  the 
most  irrefragable  proof  *  that  the  power 
of  ancient  Greece  was  not  an  idle  legend.' 
The  whole  democracy  were  animated  with 
the  passion  of  Pericles  ;  and  when  Phidias 
recommended  marble  as  a  cheaper  mate- 
rial than  ivory  for  the  great  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, it  was  for  that  reason  that  ivory 
was  preferred  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  assembly.  Thus,  whether  it  were  ex- 
travagance or  magnificence,  the  blame  in 
one  case,  the  admiration  in  another,  rests 
not  more  with  the  minister  than  the  popu- 
lace. It  was,  indeed,  the  great  character- 
istic of  those  works,  that  they  were  entire- 
ly the  creations  of  the  people :  without  the 
people,  Pericles  could  not  have  built  a 
temple,  or  engaged  a  sculptor.  The  mi- 
racles of  that  day  resulted  from  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  population  yet  young — full  of 
the  first  ardour  for  the  beautiful— dedica- 
ting to  the  State,  as  to  a  mistress,  the  tro- 
phies honourably  won,  or  the  treasures  in- 
juriously extorted-^and  uniting  the  re- 
sources of  a  nation  with  the  energy  of  an 
individual,  because  the  toil,  the  cost,  were 
borne  by  those  who  succeeded  to  the  en- 
joyment and  arrogated  the  glory.' 


»f 


This  is  eloquently  said :  but  in  look- 
ing for  the  causes  of  the  Athenian  su- 
premacy in  taste  and  art,  especially 
sculpture  and  architecture,  we  suspect 
the  historic  observer  must  look  for 
higher  and  more  spiritual  causes  than 
the  mere  energy  and  feverish  excite- 
ment of  democratic  institutions.  For, 
admitting  that  energy  and  universal 
exertion  are  in  every  age  the  charac- 
teristic of  republican  states,  how  did 
it  happen  that,  in  Athens  alone,  it 
took  so  early  and  decidedly  the  direc* 
tion  of  taste  and  art?  That  is  the 
point  which  constitutes  the  niarvel,  as 
well  as  the  extraordinary  perfection 
which  it  at  once  acquired.  Many 
other  nations  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  hare  been  republican, — Corinth, 
Tyre,  Carthage,  Sidon,  Sardis,  Syra- 
tOM^  BfandUes,  Holland,    Switzer* 


land,  America,--hut  where  shall  we 
find  one  which  produced  the  Parthe- 
non or  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Tra- 
gredies  of  iEschylus  or  the  wisdom  of 
Socrates,  the  thought  of  Thucydide* 
or  tlie  visions  of  Plato  ?  How  has  it 
happene<l  that  tliose  dcmooratic  insti- 
tutiotifi,  which  in  modem  times  are 
found  to  be  generally  associated  only 
with  vulgar  manners,  urban  discord, 
or  eomraercial  desires,  should  there 
have  elevated  the  nation  in  a  few  years 
to  the  highest  plunacle  of  intellectual 
glory — that,  instead  of  Dutch  pondero- 
sity, or  Swiss  slowness,  of  American 
conceit,  or  Florentine  discord,  repub- 
licanism on  the  shores  of  Attica  pro* 
duced  the  fire  of  Demosthenes,  the 
grace  of  Euripides,  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  the  taste  of  Phidias  ?  After 
the  most  attentive  consideration,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  explain  this  marvel 
of  marvels  by  the  agency  merely  of 
human  causes  ;  and  are  constrained  to 
ascribe  the  placing  of  the  eye  of  Greece 
on  the  shores  of^  Attica  to  the  same 
invisible  hand  which  has  fixed  the 
wonders  of  vision  in  the  human  fore- 
head. There  are  certain  starts  in  hup 
man  progress,  and  more  especially  in 
the  advance  of  art,  which  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  to  refer  to  any  other  cause  but 
the  immediate  design  and  agency  of  the 
Almighty.  Democratic  institutions  af- 
ford no  sort  of  explanation  of  them  : 
we  see  no  Parthenons,  nor  Sophocles, 
nor  Plates  in  embryo,  either  in  Ame- 
rica since  its  independence,  or  France 
during  the  Revolution,  nor  England . 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
When  we  reflect  that  taste  in  Athens, 
in  thirty  years  after  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, had  risen  up  from  the  infantine 
rudeness  of  the  JSgina  Marbles  to  the 
faultless  pery  style  and  matchless  sculp- 
ture of  the  Parthenon :  that  in  mo- 
dem Italy,  the  art  of  painting  rose  in 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
from  the  stiff  outline  and  hard  colour- 
ing of  Pietro  Perrugino  to  the  exqui- 
site grace  of  Raphael :  and  that  it 
was  during  an  age  when  the  barons 
to  the  north  of  the  Alps  could  neither 
road  nor  write,  and  when  rushes  were 
strewed  on  the  floors  instead  of  car- 
pets, that  the  unrivalled  sublimity  of 
Gothic  Cathedrals  was  conceived,  and 
the  hitherto  unequalled  skill  of  their 
strocture  attained :  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  a  greater  power  than 
that  of  man  superintends  huxnaxi  of* 
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— Mid  now  joined  the  Spartans  at  the 
Persian  camp.  The  Athenians  are  said 
to  have  been  better  skilled  in  the  art  of 
siege  than  the  Spartans  ;  yet  at  that  time 
their  experience  could  scarcely  have  been 
greater.  The  Athenians  were  at  all  times, 
however,  of  a  more  impetuous  temper ; 
and  the  men  who  had  '  run  to  the  charge* 
at  Marathon,  were  not  to  be  liaffled  by 
the  desperate  remnant  of  their  ancient 
foe.  They  scaled  the  walls — they  effected 
a  breach  through  which  the  Tegeans  were 
the  first  to  rush — the  Greeks  poured  fast 
and  fierce  into  the  camp.  Appalled,  dis-^ 
mayed,  stupified,  by  the  suddenness  and 
greatness  of  their  loss,  the  Persians  no 
longer  sustained  their  fame — they  dis- 
persed themselves  in  all  directions,  falling, 
as  they  iled,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter, 
so  that  out  of  that  mighty  armament  scarce 
three  thousand  effected  an  escape. " 

Our  limits  will  admit  of  only  one  ex- 
tract more,  bnt  it  is  on  a  different  sub- 
ject, and  exhibits  Mr  Bulwer's  powers 
of  criticism  in  the  fields  of  poetry  and 
romance,  with  which  he  has  long  been 
familiar : — 

*'  Summoning  before  us  the  external 
cliaracter  of  the  Athenian  drama,  the  vast 
audience,  the  unroofed  and  enormous 
theatre,  the  actors  themselves  enlarged  by 
art  above  the  ordinary  proiK>rtiou8  of  men, 
the  solemn  and  sacred  subjects  from  which 
its  form  and  spirit  were  derived,  we  turn 
to  .Eschylus,  and  behold  at  once  the  fitting 
creator  of  its  grand  and  ideal  persouifica- 
tions.  I  have  said  that  Homer  was  hii» 
original ;  but  a  more  intellectual  age  than 
that  of  the  Grecian  epic  had  arrived,  and 
with  iKschylus,  philosophy  passed  into 
poetry.  Tlie  dark  doctrine  of  Fatality 
imparted  its  stem  and  awful  interest  to 
the  uarration  of  events — men  were  de- 
lineated, not  as  mere  self-ncting  and  self- 
willed  mortals,  bnt  as  the  agents  of  a  des- 
tiny inevitable  and  unseen  —  the  gods 
themselves  are  no  longer  the  gods  of 
Homer,  entering  into  the  sphere  of  human 
action  for  petty  motives,  and  for  indivi- 
dual purposes — drawing  their  grandeur, 
not  from  the  part  they  perform,  but  from 
the  descriptions  of  the  poet ; — they  appear 
now  as  the  oracles  or  the  agents  of  Fate — 
they  are  visitors  from  another  world,  ter- 
rible and  ominous  from  tlie  warnings 
which  they  convey.  Homer  is  the  creator 
of  the  Material  poetry,  .^chylus  of  the 
Intellectual.  The  corporeal  and  animal 
sufferings  of  the  Titan  in  the  Epic  hell  be  < 
come  exalted  by  Tragedy  into  the  portrait 
of  moral  Fortitude  defying  physical  An- 
guish. The  Prometheus  of  .^Bchylus  is 
the  spirit  of  a  god  disdainfully  subjected 
to  the  ndsfbrtonas  of  a  man.  In  reading 
lUi  woiid«rftil  ptrfonnaiice,  which  in  pore 


and  sustained  sublimity  Is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled in  the  literature  of  the  world,  we 
lose  sight  entirely  of  the  cheerful  Hellenic 
worship ;  and  yet  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
learned  attempt  to  trace  its  vague  and  mys- 
terious metaphysics  to  any  old  symbolical 
religion  of  the  East.  More  probably,  what- 
ever theological  system  it  shaidows  forth,  was 
rather  the  gigantic  conception  of  the  poet 
himself,  than  the  imperfect  revival  of  any 
forgotten  creed,  or  the  poetical  disguise 
of  any  existent  philosophy.  However 
this  be,  it  would  certainly  seem,  that,  in 
this  majestic  picture  of  the  dauntless  ene- 
my of  Jupiter,  punished  only  for  his  bene- 
fits to  man,  and  attracting  all  our  sympa- 
thies by  his  courage  and  his  benevolence, 
is  conveyed  something  of  disbelief  or  de- 
fiance of  the  creed  of  the  populace— a  sus- 
picion from  which  .^schylus  was  not  free 
in  tlie  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  inconsonant  with  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras." 

Mr  Bui wer  justifies  this  warm  eulo- 
gium  by  some  beautiful  translations. 
We  select  his  animated  version  of  the 
exquisite  passage  so  well  known  to  scho- 
lars, where  Clytenmestra  describes  to 
the  Chorus  the  progress  of  the  watch- 
fires  which  announced  to  expecting 
Greece  the  fall  of  Troy — a  passage  per- 
haps unrivalled  in  the  classical  authors 
iu  picturesque  and  vivid  images,  and 
which  approaches  more  nearly,  though 
it  has  siu*passed  in  sublimity.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  description  of  the  bale-fires 
which  annoimced  to  the  Lotliians  a 
Warden  inroad  of  the  English  forces : — 

'*  A  gloam — a  gleam — from  Ida's  height, 

By  the  Fire-god  sent,  it  came  ;— 
Fron)  watch  to  watch  it  leapt  that  light. 
As  R  rider  rode  the  Flame  ! 

It  nhot  through  the  startled  sky. 

And  the  torch  of  that  blazing  glory 
Old  Lomnos  caught  on  high, 

C)n  its  holy  i)romontor}'. 
And  sent  it  on,  the  jocund  sign, 
To  Athos,  Mount  of  Jove  divine. 
Wildly  the  while,  it  rose  from  the  isle. 
So  that  the  might  of  the  jounicying  Light 
Skimmed  over  the  back  of  the  gleaming 
brine  ! 
Farther  and  faster  speeds  it  on. 
Till  the  watch  that  keep  Macistus  steep—* 
See  it  burst  like  a  blazing  Sun  I 
Doth  Macistus  sleep 
On  his  tower- clad  steep  ? 
No !  rapid  and  red  doth  the  wild  fire 

sweep ; 
It  flashes  afar,  on  the  wayward  stream 
Of  the  wild  Euripus,  the  rushing  beam  I 
It  rouses  the  light  on  Messapion's  height. 
And  they  feed  its  breath  with  the  withered 
beatb. 
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especial  manner  is  nnceasinff  in  his 
attacks  upon  Mr  Mitford :  the  histo- 
rian whose  ahle  researches  have  added 
so  nrach  to  our  correct  information  on 
the  state  of  the  Grecian  common- 
wealth. Here,  too,  is  more  than  an 
impropriety — there  is  a  fault.  By  dis- 
playing such  extraordinary  hittemess 
on  the  suhject,  Mr  Bulwer  clearly 
shows  that  he  feels  the  weight  of  the 
Mitford  fire ;  the  strokes  delirered 
hare  been  so  heavy  that  they  have 
been  felt.  Nothing  conld  be  more 
impolitic  than  this,  evpn  for  the  inte- 
rests of  the  party  which  he  supports. 
It  is  not  by  perpetually  attacking  an 
author  on  trifling  points  or  minor  in- 
accuracies that  you  are  to  deaden  or 
nentralize  the  impression  he  has  made 
on  mankind:  it  is  by  stating  facts, 
and  adducing  arguments  inconsistent 
with  his  opinions.  The  maxim, 
**  ars  est  eciare  artem,**  nowhere  ap- 
plies more  clearly  than  here :  Lingard 
is  the  model  of  a  skilful  controver- 
sialist, whose  whole  work,  sedulously 
devoted  to  the  upholding  of  the  Ca- 
tholic cause  through  the  whole  His- 
tory of  England,  hardly  contains  a 
single  angry  or  envenomed  passage 
against  a  Protestant  historian.  Mr 
Bulwer  would  be  much  the  better 
of  the  habits  of  the  bar,  before  he  ven- 
tures into  the  arena  of  political  con- 
flict. It  is  not  by  his  waspish  notes 
that  the  vast  influence  of  Mitford's 
Greece  on  public  thought  is  to  be  ob- 
viated :  their  only  effect  is  to  diminish 
the  force  of  his  attempted  and  other- 
wise able  refutation.  The  future  hb- 
torian,  who  is  to  demolish  the  influ- 
ence of  Colonel  Napier's  eloquent  and 
able,  but  prejudiced  and  partial  his- 
tory of  the  Peninsidar  War,  will 
hardly  once  mention  his  name. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  most  se- 
rious objection  to  Mr  Bulwer*s  work 
is  the  complete  oblivion  which  it 
evinces  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence, either  in  dealing  out  impartial 
retribution  to  public  actions,  whether 
by  nations  or  individuals  in  this 
world,  or  in  deducing  from  the  agen- 
cy of  human  virtue  or  vice,  and  the 
shock  of  conflicting  passions,  the 
means  of  progressive  improvement. 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr  Bulwer  is  ir- 
religious ;  far  from  it.  He  may  be 
the  most  pious  man  in  existence  for 
aught  we  know.  We  say  only  that 
he  ascribes  no  influence  in  human  af- 
fairs   to   a   superintending  agency. 


This  is  being  behind  the  age.  It  is 
lagging  in  arrear  of  his  compeers* 
The  vast  changes  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution  have  blown  the 
antiquated  oblivion  of  Providence  in 
Raynal  or  Voltaire  out  of  the  water. 
The  convulsions  they  had  so  large  a 
share  in  creating  have  completely  set 
at  rest  their  irreligious  dogmas.  Here, 
too,  Mr  Bulwer  has  fallen  into  an  im- 
prudence, for  hb  own  sake,  as  much 
as  an  error.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  works  which 
are  rising  into  durable  celebrity  in 
this  country,  those  which  are  to  form 
the  ideas  of  la  jeune  Angieterre,  he 
will  find  them  ail,  without  being  fa- 
natical, religious  in  their  tendency. 
For  obvious  reasons  we  do  not  give 
the  names  of  living  authors  ;  but  wc 
admire  Mr  Bulwer*s  talents,  we 
would  fain,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
see  them  enlisted  in  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance— for  the  sake  of  himself,  fall  in 
more  with  the  rising  spirit  of  the  age ; 
and  we  give  a  word  to  the  wise. 

As  an  example  of  the  defect  of 
which  we  complain,  and  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  injustice  in  the  estimate 
we  have  formed  of  the  tendency  in 
this  particular  of  his  writings,  we 
shall  give  an  extract.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  world 
which  has  been  so  momentous  in  its 
consequences,  so  vital  in  its  effects,  as 
the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  none  in  which 
the  superintending  agency  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  was  so  clearly 
evinced.  Observe  the  reflections 
which  Mr  Bulwer  deduces  from  this 
memorable  event. 

**  MTicn  the  deluge  of  the  Persian  anus 
rolled  back  to  its  eastern  bed,  and  the 
world  was  once  more  comparatively  at 
rest,  the  continent  of  Greece  rose  visibly 
and  majestically  above  the  rest  of  the  ci- 
vilized earth.  Afar  in  the  Latian  plains, 
the  infant  state  of  Rome  was  silently  and 
obscurely  struggling  into  strength  against 
the  neighbouring  and  petty  states  in  which 
the  old  Etrurian  civilisation  was  rapidly 
passing  to  decay.  The  genius  of  Gaul  and 
Germany,  yet  unredeemed  from  barbarism, 
lay  scarce  known,  save  where  colonized  by 
Gregks,  in  the  gloom  of  its  woods  and 
wastes.  The  pride  of  Carthage  bad  been 
broken  by  a  signal  defeat  in  Sicily ;  and 
Gelo,  the  able  and  astute  tyTant  of  Syra- 
cuse, maintained  in  a  Grecian  colony,  the 
splendour  of  the  Grecian  name. 

*'  The  ambition  of  Persia,  still  the  great 
monarchy  of  the  world,  was  permanently 
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That  Liston  is  an  excellent  actor, 
all  agree ;  that  he  thinks  of  leaving 
the  stage,  all  regret ;  that  he  has  made 
a  competence,  all  are  glad  to  hear ; 
but  that  he  is  overcome  vrith  modesty^ 
vre  thought  had  hitherto  never  occur- 
red to  any  one.  However,  we  were 
mistaken  ;  for  it  has  just  occurred  to 
a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  p&pers. 
This  discoverer  forewarns  the  public, 
that  the  next  time  they  shall  see  him, 
he  is  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sudden 
blushes,  and  to  weep,  by  particular 
desire.  The  letter  tells  us,  that  Lis- 
ton, who  left  Covent  Garden  boards 
in  1823,  returns  there  for  one  night 
more ;  but,  as  the  writer,  with  pathe- 
tic pleasantry,  and  pleasant  pathos, 
says, — <^  It  is  supposed  by  his  friends 
that  he  returns  only  to  finish  his  glo- 
rious theatrical  career.**  The  letter 
proceeds  to  give  one  of  those  touches 
of  the  lustoric  broom  by  which  the 
concealing  cobwebs  are  swept  away 
from  the  fame  of  men.  It  tells  us 
that  Liston  was  bom  in  London  in 
1776,  and  first  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  June  1805.  That  he  has 
always  believed  himself  too  nervous 
to  take  a  formal  farewell ;  and  even 
now  dreads  being  called  on  to  appear 
at  the  end  of  a  play.  Therefore, 
adds  the  writer,  "  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  on  Friday  next  this  useless,  and 
in  his  case  painful  ceremony,  will  be 
dispensed  with." 

We  never  doubted  Liston*s  power 
of  merriment,  and  are  the  less  sur- 
prised that  he  should  be  merry  in  the 
newspapers.  Of  course  the  announce- 
ment that  he  is  to  finish  the  part  of 
Looney  Mactwowlter  or  Paul  Pry,  by 
the  part  of  «  Niobe  all  tears,"  for  that 
night  only,  will  add  prodigiously  to 
the  audience,  and  swell  the  bill  of  the 
Farce  by  a  "  new  attraction."  That  a 
clever  fellow  who  has  faced  all  kinds 
of  audiences,  in  all  kinds  of  parts,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  oddities,  for  thirty 
years,  should  feel  a  sudden  timidity  at 
the  sight  of  pit,  box,  and  gallery  huzza- 
ing him,  is  a  paradox.  That  he  should 
feel  a  pang  in  the  waving  of  a  pocket-x 
handkerchief,  horror  in  a  hearty  laugh> 
or  agony  in  "  three  distinct  rounds 
of  applause,"  is  to  us  among  the  mys* 
teries  of  hninaanatare;  a  phenomenon 


as  remarkable  as  his  own  physiogno* 
my — a  problem  '<  too  deep  for  tears,** 
an  evidence  of  virgin  sensibility  sur- 
viving the  «  smell  of  lamp-oil  and 
orange-peel,**  as  poor  Mathews  de- 
fined the  theatrical  atmosphere,  un- 
rivalled in  the  annals  of  the  Minerva 
library. 

It  is  our  personal  opinion,  that  Lis- 
ton intends  to  amuse  nimself,  and  still 
more  amuse  his  audience,  by  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  customanr  leave-taking, 
and  instead  of  "  sending  his  hearers 
weeping  to  their  beds,*'  or  poisoning 
the  air  with  the  odour  of  hartshorn, 
and  startling  the  ear  with  the  sound  of 
hysterics,  will  keep  the  multitude 
laughing  at  him,  for  him,  and  by  him, 
to  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  Liston  is 
undoubtedly  a  loss  to  the  stage.  He 
had  great  humour,  yet  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  He  had  neither  the  broad  plea- 
santry with  which  Munden  exerted 
such  irresistible  power  over  the  au< 
dience,  nor  the  graceful  pleasantry 
that  made  Jack  Bannister  the  most 
delightful  of  comedians.  His  talent 
was  dry  humour.  Those  who  see  no- 
thing in  an  actor  but  his  visage,  said 
that  he  had  the  most  humorous  of  all 
visages,  and  were  prepared  to  laugh 
when  he  twisted  a  muscle.  But  his 
face  was  certainly  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  an  ingemous  mind.  It  was 
actually  heavy.  It  had  neither  the 
flexible  mouth  that  we  see  pit-pat  made 
for  jest,  nor  the  voluble  eye  that  the 
great  dramatist  describes,  **  like  par- 
rots winking  at  a  bagpiper."  But,  as 
the  instrument  of  an  inventive  droll- 
ery, it  was  characteristic.  Liston  was 
rather  a  humorist  than  a  man  of  hu- 
mour. There  was  a  quaint  force  in 
his  conception  that  as  often  made  one 
think  as  smile  ;  and  a  dexterous  by- 
play which  seldom  left  the  audience 
aware  of  the  skill  to  which  their  de- 
light in  his  performance  was  due.  But 
neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  chief  actors 
of  our  day,  have  had  a  fair  trial  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years.  The  stage 
has  produced  too  little  of  force  or  no- 
velty to  give  them  the  field  for  true 
talent ;  it  has  abandoned  the  strong 
pungency  of  English  character  for  the 
feeble  aiSectations  of  foreign  life,  and 
thu8#  ini tead  of  natiye  opulence^  giver 
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ofunion  over  the  conduct  of  acton»  an-  and  repeopliDg  tho  deserted  hills  of 

thors,  and  managers  alike,  and  without  nationid  literature  with  shapes  not  un- 

harshness  or  officiousnesi,  have  all  the  worthy  to  move  even  among  the  co- 

effect  of  a  powerful  and  salutary  juris-  lossal  heroes  and  demigods  of  Shak- 

diction  ?  The  ol^ect  is  certainly  worth  speare. 

the  trial.     The  literary  ambition  of        But,  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
Swift  was  to  found  an  academy  for  the  fact  that  our  best  actors  have  not  had 
purification  of  the  national  language,  a  fair  field  for  their  display,  we  af- 
The  noblest  trophy  that  Louis  XIV.  firm  that  the  failure  of  authorship  is 
raised  in  the  height  of  his  power,  the  true  cause  of  the  comparative  fuil- 
and  the  only  fragment  of  his  fame  ure  of  stage  ability.     The  most  vivid 
which  survived  hii£U9elf,was  the  French  actor  is  but  little  less  than  a  puppet, 
Academy,  whose  chief  exploit  was  the  without  a  vivid  part.     He  may  look 
Dictionary  of  the  national  language,  the  character,  but  it  is  the  author  who 
Yet  we  suffer  the  most  brilliant^  most  must  eive  him  tho  power  to  speak  it. 
effectual,  and  most  permanent,  popu-  No  pleasantry  of  the  performer  can 
lar,  and  universal  of  all  the  efforts  of  fully  struggle  against  native  dulness 
genius  to  lie  in  utter  neglect ;  strug-  in  the  play,  and  no  originality  in  the 
gling  into  an  abortive  existence  under  performer  can  make  an  audience  find 
the  difficulties  of   bankrupt  theatres  perpetual  novelty  in  perpetual  repeti- 
and  bitter  criticism,  wholly  unprotect-  tion.     In  fact,  all  our  comedies  are 
ed  by  the  natural  patronage  of  the  worn  out ;  and,  except  Shakspeare's, 
higher    orders,    almost    wholly    un-  no  tragedies  are  now  ever  capable  of 
known  to  the  people,  and  thus  ab-  being  performed.     Repetition  even  in 
solutely  decaying   out  of  the  land,  those  cannot  extinguish  the  beauties. 
To  tmdertake  this  duty  and  remove  but  it  has  palled  the  delight ;  and  tho 
this  stigma,  should  be  the  work  of  the  actor's  fame  perishes  under  the  forced 
opulent,  the  intelligent,  and  the  pa*  sameness  of  the  exhibition.     If  we 
tnotic  of  tho  nobility  of  England.     It  should  once  again  see  tlie  revival  of 
would  well  become  Lord  Francis  Eger-  talent  in  the  drama,  wo  should  forget 
ton,  for  instance,  and  individuals  of  his  our  complaints  against  the  decay  of 
tastes  and  opportunities.  Many  would  talent  in  the  actors.     While  the  tem- 
join  them;  and  a  society  would  be  form-  pie  is  in  nuns,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
ed,  which  might  become  rapidly  one  of  ustlessness  of  tho  priests  ?     Like  tho 
the  ornaments  of  the  country.  Doubt-  old  and  fine  superstition  of  tlie  Greeks, 
less  they  would  find  a  vast  quantity  of  the  cutting  down  of  tho  forest  not 
feeble  writing  poured  in  upon  them  in  merely  stripped  the  land  of  its  noblest 
the  first  instance.    This  is  the  natural  ornament,  but  exiled  the  whole  host 
residt  of  the  long  neglect  of  the  dra-  of  nymphs  and  sylvans — made   tlie 
ma,  and  also — and  the  remark  is  worth  night  no  longer  vocal  with  sounds  of 
making — of  the  strong  propensity  of  uneartlily  harmony,  and  extinguished 
the  people  to  dramatize.     But  a  few  the  purple  wavings  of  tho  thousand 
months  would  exhaust  the  infiux,  and  pinions  that  once  bore  tlie  forms  of 
then  tho  stream  would  begin  to  run  beauty    and    inspiration    among    its 
pure.     Writers  who  now  shrink  from  dewy  haunts  and  caverns  of  solemn 
the  entre  of  the  pursuit,  who  know  shade, 
nothing  of  tho  means  of  access,  or  ■  i. 
who  have  been  disg^ted  witli  the  dif-        It  might  be  a  curious  question  for 
ficulties  of  theatric  negotiation,  would  metaphysicians—if  metaphysics  ever 
be  found,  delighted  to  follow  the  im*  settled  any  thing — why  credulity  ex- 
pulse  of  their  minds,  when  the  fruit  of  eroises  such  singular  ]>ower  over  man  ? 
that  impulse  was  to  be  placed  in  the  If  there  be  one  fact  more  notorious 
hands  of  men  of  rank  and  estimation,  than  another,  it  is,  that  the  future  is 
actuated  simply  by  the  wish  to  raise  wholly    beyond   human    knowledge, 
the  fallen  dramatic  fame  of  thissing^-  That  no  man  can  determine  the  events 
larly  dramatic  country.    Wo  cordially  of  the  morrow,  has  amounted   to  a 
hope  that  the  experiment  will  be  made,  truism   since   the  beginning   of  the 
We  can  answer  for  its  success.    Half-  world  ;    and  yet,  in  defiance  of  the 
ardozen  years  would  not  elapse  with-  most  perfect  proof  on   the   subject, 
out  producing  a  total  change  in  every  there  nas  always  been  a  strong  incli- 
matter  connected  with  the  national  nation  to  believe  that  the  events  of 
druna^  itimnlating  the  latent  poetry  not  only  tho  morrow,  but  of  years  to 
of  Efifland  into  viTidneM  and  bmnt^*  eom^  and  even  of  air\\o\e\\to,  ctLXi\A 
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Ammea.  The  change  of  the  tfenue 
is  considerable,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Gothic  cathedral  and  the 
native  wigwam,  the  Spanish  cavalier 
and  the  painted  man  of  the  dcalp,  the 
palace  and  the  prairie,  loses  none  of 
its  distinctness  m  the  hibours  of  the 
retired  tale-writer.  He  now  occnpies 
himself  with  simpler  tasks  than  the 
ofl^ring  of  his  own  brains,  and  acts 
as  accoucheur  to  the  teeming  meino- 
ries  of  the  half- smugglers  and  half- 
banditti  who  supply  Uie  Indians  with 
brandy  and  the  Europeans  with  bea- 
ver ;  the  graceful  representatives  of 
civilisation  in  the  land  of  the  buf- 
falo. 

Yet  truth  has  always  some  kind  of 
nature ; — Nature  is  worth  describing, 
however  natural  she  may  be  ;  and  we 
are  miserably  sick  of  the  softest  of  ro- 
mances.    Irviug*s  last  performance  in 
his  present  line  of  business  is  '<  The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,**  a 
rambler  through  the  Back  Country, 
on  a  trapping  scheme.     The  gallant 
Captain*s  employment,  however,  not 
being,  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
laud  of  liberty,    to  trap   men,   but 
wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  rats,  and,  we 
presume,  evenr  thing  that  wears  a  skin. 
The  Captains  adventures  lead  him 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  west 
from  those  of  the  United  States.     He 
hunts,  shoots,  and  roves  at  will  through 
this  vast  region  of  rock,  precipice, 
and  forest,  which  some  fiiture  Helve- 
tic will  transform  into  some  future 
Switzerland,  and  which  will  form  the 
key  of  invasion  a  hundred  years  hence 
for  the  hosts  of  the  prairie  land,  com- 
ing under  the  conduct  of  Occidental 
Napoleons,  to  strike  the  last  dollar 
from  the  desks  of  the  New  Eiiglander, 
and  teach  the  Carolinian  that  the  cat- 
o*-nine-tails  is  not  made  for  the  dingy- 
skinned  alone.    But  this  work  talks  of 
more  than  mountains.     It  gives  us 
some  insight  into  the  native  race  which 
range  those  mountains,  aud  whom  the 
march  of  mind,  in  the  shape  of  Ame- 
rican squatters,  is  hourly  driving  from 
their  lands ;  and  the  march  of  free- 
dom, in  the  shape  of  peach  brandy,  is 
as  rapidly  drivmg  out  of  existence. 
The  Indians  have  expressive  names  for 
their  tribes ;  some  of  them  lofty  and 
sonorous  ;    some  of  them  sounding^ 
meanly  to  our  ears  ;  but  all  given  wito 
reference  to  personal  or  national  qua- 
lities. The  tribes  whose  titles  astound- 
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ed  our  early  youth— the  Chictaws, 
Mohawks,  Chickasaws,  and  other  tru- 
culent gatherings  of  consonants,  are 
names  which  seem  to  have  departed 
from  every  thing  but  Mr  Fenimore 
Cooper's  very  voluminous  volumes. 
He  is  worthy  to  be  their  extiugidsher ; 
and  their  epitaph  can  come  from  no 
more  mortal  hand.  But  two  powerful 
tribes  survive  beyond  the  moimtain^, 
who,  though  they  love  brandy  well, 
aud  are  infested  with  the  squatter,  yet 
contrive  to  keep  the  legislators,  nego- 
tiators, agents,  and  ambassadors  at  a 
determined  dbtance,  and  would  hang 
an  American  senator  with  no  mon* 
compunction  than  if  he  were  not  more 
than  man.  The  horse  has  done  this 
for  them.  By  stealing  the  horse  from 
the  Mexican  Spaniards,  the  Indians 
make  a  cavalry  that  at  once  evades 
pursuit,  when  they  are  within  the 
range  of  the  rifle,  and  takes  desperate 
vengeance  when  the  rifleman,  drunk 
and  tired,  dozes  in  the  wilderness. 
The  desert  riders— and  they  ride  as 
well  as  any  Arab  on  earth — come  m 
troops  of  fitly  or  a  hundred,  charge 
into  the  heart  of  the  little  camp,  scdp 
the  men,  carry  off  the  women,  re- 
mount tlieir  cavalry  with  the  horses, 
aud  are  off  a  hundred  miles  before  day- 
light has  tipped  a  single  pinnacle  of 
the  mountain  range  with  saffron .  The 
Crows  and  Blackfoet  are  the  leading 
tribes. 

Among  the  Indians  are  some  ex- 
traordinary characters.  Aropooish, 
the  old  chief  of  the  Crows,  would 
have  made  a  great  statesman  in  Eu- 
rope if  he  had  not  been  too  honest  a 
man  for  the  general  exigencies  of  tlie 
character.  He  was  politic  enough  to 
recommend  the  pecuUar  avoidance  of 
all  (luarrels  with  the  whites.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  we  keep  friends  with  them, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Dlackfeet,  and  can  rule  from  the 
inoimtaius.*'  Aropooish  was  a  master 
of  all  the  iirts  of  Indian  government. 
He  was  a  great  **  medicine  man,*' 
medicine  being  the  established  name 
for  the  mysterious  combination  of 
character  which,  in  Europe,  more  ac- 
customed to  the  division  of  labour,  is 
separated  into  tlic  j)ricst,  the  physi- 
cian, the  prophet,  and  the  conjuror. 
Like  Mahomet  and  his  pigeon,  and 
Napoleon  and  his  star,  this  Numa 
of  the^  desert  had  his  oracle  in  the 
shape  of  a  tame  eagle,  which  brought 
to  his  ear  the  secrets  of  fate.     When 
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ty  of  wliite  bear  and  mountain  sheep,  wear  the  King*s  cloth,  a  human  life  is 
UL  antumuj  when  the  horses  are  &i  taken  away,  the  instigators  ought  to 
from  the  mountain  feed,  you  go  into  be  punished.  The  death  is  their 
the  plains ;  hunt  bufifklo ;  trap  bea-  work,  without  whose  intervention  it 
▼er.  In  winter,  camp  in  woodft  along  clearly  would  not  have  happened, 
the  river  sides  ;  there  buffalo  for  But  the  subject  is  of  a  wider  descrip^ 
yourselves,  and  cotton-wood  bark  for  tion.  Wagers  of  the  same  kind  are 
your  horses ;  or  in  the  Wood  river  not  infrequent ;  and  those  disgusting 
▼alley  there  salt>weed  enough.  Crow  exploits  tarnish  the  name  of  England, 
country  exactly  in  the  rijght  pface.  They  often  destroy  the  existence  of  a 
Every  thing  good  is  to  be  found  there,  fellow-creature  at  the  time ;  and  corn- 
No  country  like  Crow  country  I "  mon  sense,  as  well  as  common  law. 
The  panegyric  is  curious,  not  mere-  would  bring  in  the  whole  parties  con- 
ly  from  the  ardour  of  the  chief,  but  corned  as  accessaries  before  Uie  fact, 
from  its  giving  an  enumeration  of  the  This  proceeding  would  soon  extin- 
actual  employments  and  eujoymenis  guish  those  abominable  wagers, 
of  the  Indian's  life — a  career  to  which  Another  vile  custom  does  infinite 
nothing  similar  exists  at  present  in  discredit  to  the  ma^tracy  of  the  pro- 
the  world,  and  of  which  a  &w  gene-  vinces.  It  is  that  of  selling  wives, 
ratipns  to  come  will  possess  nothing  A  woman,  of  whom  her  brute  of  a 
but  the  memory.  The  Tartar  roams  husband  wants  to  get  rid,  takos  her 
a  wilderness,  but  has  neither  forests  into  the  market  on  some  fair-day  with 
nor  prairies.  He  feeds  sheep,  and  a  rope  round  her  neck — sets  her  up  to 
drinks  mare's  milk ;  but  he  does  not  be  bid  lor  by  the  surroundiug  clowns, 
hunt.  The  South  American  Indian  and  the  bargain  is  completed  for  half- 
lives  on  roots  and  fish.  The  man  of  a-orown  or  five  shillings.  To  foreign^ 
North  America  is  the  only  habitual  ors  this  proceeding  naturally  enough 
hunter.  seems  monstrous ;  and  they  scoff  at 

—  our  affectation  of  morality.  The  truth 

One  of  the  Pivmouth  papers  men-  is,  that  this  practice  exists  but  among 

dons  an  affiur  which  womd  justly  a  the  most  profligate  ofthe  lower  classes; 

heavy  punishment.      Some  milifeary  that  it  does  not  constitute  a  divorce ; 

gentlemen^  as  they  are  said  to  be  by  and  that  it  is  directly  punishable  by 

the  partial  joumalist,  laid  a  wager  at  law  ;  the  object  of  the  whole  shame- 

a  dnnking-bout  that  one  of  their  ser-  less  ceremony  being  merely  an  ac- 

vants  would  eat  three  fowls,  and  swal-  knowledgment  that  the  husband  sur- 

low  a  bottle  of  whisky  for  a  meal,  renders  ail  idea,  or  right>  of  taking  an 

The  result  was  as  unfortimate  as  the  action  against  the  man  who  lives  with 

performance  was  disgusting,  and  as  the  separated  wife.    But  this  practice, 

the  temptation  to  the  poor  ^utton  was  at  once  illesal  and  disgusting,  is  a  re- 

criminai.     The  meal  was  swallowed,  proaeh  to  the  magistracy,  wherever  it 

but  it  soon  produced  great  suffering,  is  suffered. 

Medical  aid  was  called   in,    but  it         If  the  country  magistracy  overlook 

proved  useless ;   the  stomach  pump  one  offensive  practice,  the  metropoli- 

failed,    and    the  wretched   man  ex-  tan  magistracy,  and  those  of  the  chief 

pired.  cities,  are  still  more  reprehensible. 
As  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain-     To  them  all  ganung-houses  subsist  as 

ing  the  facts  in  this  instance^  we  give  notorious  as  the  noonday.  -  Yet  the 
the  statement,  of  course,  on  the  credit  magistrates  look  on,  and  leave  the 
of  the  journaJ  ;  but  if  it  be  true,  we  proseciftion  to  the  parislies.  Thus  the 
can  conceive  few  offences  more  fitting  nuisance  of  private  waste  is  aggrava- 
objects  of  encjuiry.  If  two  drunken  ted  by  the  nuisance  of  public  expendi- 
peasants  fight  m  an  alehouse,  and  one  ture.  The  subtlety  of  the  gaming- 
dies  in  consequence^  the  coroner's  in-  house  keeper  is  assisted  by  the  sub- 
quest  brings  in  '^  manslaughter "  at  tlety  of  the  lawyer,  and  as  the  result, 
the  least.  If  two  prize-fighters  midm  those  actions  are  generally  foiled, 
each  other,  and  one  of  them  dies«  not  Yet  a  few  constables  sent  in  once  a- 
only  the  survivor,  but  the  whole  party,  week  to  seize  on  the  tables,  and  a  po- 
the  bottle-holders,  managers,  and  in-  liceman  stationed  at  the  door  to  pre- 
.stigators  of  the  fight  come  under  the  vent  ingress,  would,  in  a  short  t  , 
hand  of  the  law.  Undoubtedly,  if,  at  abate  an  evil  which  has  brought  i  re 
the  instigation  of  hdf-a-dozen  fools,  or  young  men  to  ruiui  and  more  old  uj 
brutes,  in  a  taveru,  however  they  may     to  the  gallows,  than  any  known  e 
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of  society.  But  then  the  whole  pro- 
ceo(Ung  ought  to  be  impartial.  Jus- 
tice>  unless  even-handed,  is  no  justice 
at  all.  The  same  activity  which  fas- 
tens on  the  apprentices  in  Whitecha- 
pely  or  the  banKcrs*  clerks  in  the  Re- 
gent*s  Quadrant,  ought  to  display  it- 
self among  the  stately  structures  of  St 
Jameses  Square.  The  Pall- Mall  clubs 
ought  to  pay  their  quota  of  penalty  to 
the  public  morals,  and  great  lords  and 
rich  conmioncrs  should  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  respect  for  the  laws,  by 
feeling  the  grasp  of  those  laws. 

Another  ofiPence,  and  one  of  a  more 
offensive,  because  of  a  more  glaring 
description,  is  the  state  of  the  lobbies 
in  the  theatres.  We  shall  not  degrade 
our  columns  by  attempting  the  detail  of 
scenes  which  we  shrink  from  witness- 
ing. But  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  by  what 
right  a  constable  is  empowered  to  ar- 
rest a  wretched  wanderer  through  the 
midnight  streets,  when  this  pampered 
and  painted  profligacy  is  suffered  to 
display  itself  in  its  most  glaring  and 
insolent  obtrusion  in  the  theatres.  One 
circle  of  the  boxes,  though  but  one,  is 
undoubtedly  kept  clear  of  this  nui- 
sance. 

If  this  can  be  so  effectually  done, 
why  not  keep  all  equally  clear  ?  Do 
the  magistrates  disregard  the  insult  to 

gublic  decency  ?  Do  they  forget  that, 
y  this  disregard,  they  actual^  assbt 
in  violating  a  public  trust  ?  for,  by  the 
exbtence  of  this  nuisance,  the  public 
are  largely  excluded  from  the  theatre. 
Their  places  are  taken  up  by  a  class 
with  whom  they  cannot  associate ;  and 
even  the  interests  of  managers  in  every 
theatre  in  London  are  eventually  in- 
jured. For,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  theatres  have  never  thriven  as 
they  did  of  old,  since  they  have  suf- 
fered this  obnoxious  class  to  be  promi- 
nent among  their  audiences.  The  rea- 
son is  plain :  the  resident  families  of 
the  metropolis  now  seldom  go  to  the 
theatres.  Once,  they  went  regularly. 
Some  often,  others  at  stated  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  At  Christmas 
and  Easter  the  custom  of  visiting  the 
two  principal  theatres  en  masse  was 
customary  among  the  majority  of  the 
London  householders.  But  this,  though 
children  are  still  taken  to  see  the  panto- 
mimes, has  remarkably  fallen  away, 
and  the  theatre  is  no  longer  among  the 
regular  places  of  the  London  family's 

Satification.     The  result  is  the  fall- 
g  off  of  revenue. 
Nor  do  we  demand  the  remedy  of 


this  evil  from  managers :  they  are  too 
severely  pressed  by  circumstances  to 
be  enabled  to  attempt  it ;  they  are  too 
powerless  to  effect  what  would  now  be 
regarded,  not  merely  as  an  innovation, 
but  an  injury.  Riots  would  probably 
be  the  result ;  and  the  theatres  might 
be  burned  down  in  a  rash  attempt  to 
restore  their  morality.  The  change 
must  come  from  a  higher  source.  Tlie 
magistracy  must  be  excited  to  dili- 

Smce.  The  Minister  for  the  Home 
epartment  must  do  his  duty ;  and  the 
metropolis  of  moral  England  must  not 
nightly  exhibit  a  dozen  displays  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  profligate 
Paris  or  gross  Vienna. 

This  reform  is  the  more  required 
from  the  number  of  the  minor  thea- 
tres.    This  number  was  the  offspring 
of  popular  outcry  ;  and  no  stronger 
exempliflcation  of  the  folly  of  that 
outcry  ever  was  offered.     It  was  al- 
leged that  the  multiplication  of  small 
theatres  would  at  once  improve  the 
drama,  by  opening  a  more  extensive 
field,  improve  tlio  actors  by  compe- 
tition,  improve  the  public  taste  by 
the  new  patronage  of  genius,  and  im- 
prove the  morals  of  their  vicinities  by 
providing  rational  amusement  for  the 
multitude  who  would  otherwise  seek 
it  in  the  gin-shop.     The  actual  con- 
sequences have  been  directly  the  re- 
verse.    The  drama  has  wholly  died  ; 
the  great  theatres  being  so  drained  by 
the  minors,  that  they  are  absolutely 
unable  to  offer  the  due  encouragement ; 
and  the  minor  theatres  performing  no- 
thing but  translations,  or  the  plunder 
of  the  principal  theatres.     Acting  is 
as  close  upon  the  point  of  death  as 
possible ;  a  single  good  actor  being 
considered  as  the  full  appointment  for 
a  minor  theatre.     The  companies  of 
the  principal  being  thus  drained  of 
their  best  performers,  and  these  per- 
formers being  totally  lost  in  the  vul- 
garity and  dulness  of  the  companies 
round  them.     The   improvement  of 
the  popidar  taste  is  to  be  founde<l  on 
the  lowest  buffooneries  of  the  lowest 
minors,  and  ''  Life  in  London,**  and 
**  Jim  Crow,"  inevitably  superseding 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan.     The  im- 
provement  in  morals  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained only  from  the  inordinate  in- 
crease of  every  species  of  vileness  in 
their  neighbourhoods  ;    every  minor 
theatre  becoming  rapidly  the  nucleus 
of  a  centre  of  haunts,  themselves  the 
haunts  of  every  abomination. 
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We  heflr  pei^oal  accounts  of  the 
poverty  of  the  lower  claf«es  in  both 
England  and  Ireland.  That  men  who 
will  save  nothing  when  they  have 
work,  and  will  drhik  every  thing  whe- 
ther they  have  or  not,  are  likely  to  be 
poor,  we  feel  ourselves  under  no  neces- 
sity to  deny ;  but  that  the  lower  classes 
actually  do  receive  vast  sums  of  money 
beyond  the  necessities  of  existence,  we 
confidently  believe.  And  this  we  be- 
lieve not  upon  hearsay,  but  upon  the 
public  proofs  of  Parliament.  The 
pauperism  of  Ireland  affords  to  keep 
up  the  pauperism  of  Mr  O'Connell  at 
the  rate  or  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand a-year,  which  keep  up  the  pau- 
perism of  his  four  relatives  who  do 
Ireland  the  honour  to  sit  for  her  in 
the  English  Parliament ;  but  also  keep 
up  a  whole  army  of  solicitors,  agents, 
asd  other  functionaries  of  rebellion, 
besides  the  handsome  allowance  of  two 
thousand  priests,  with  their  usurping 
hierarchy ;  the  MacHales,  Murrays, 
&c.  Besides  this,  the  unhappy  and 
impoverished  people  pay  about  eight 
millions  sterling  for  whisky,  not  a 
drop  of  which  they  require,  but  every 
drop  of  which  they  swallow.  This  is 
tolerable  for  a  country  of  paupers, 
heart-broken  with  poverty,  and  not 
knowing.  Heaven  help  them  and  punish 
the  liars  who  tell  the  tale  of  wo,  how 
to  get  a  meal  for  the  morrow  in  the 
wide  world. 

But  the  Radical  orators  of  England 
take  up  the  tale  where  the  Papist  mour- 
ners break  it  off,  and  insist  on  it,  that 
life  is  not  worth  living,  when  the  no- 
blest order  of  mankind,  the  ten-pound- 
ers, are  ground  to  the  dust  with  taxes, 
tithes,  and  the  other  abominations  of 
an  aristocracy.  But,  we  have  two 
authorities  on  the  opposite  side,  who 
very  considerably  shako  our  faith  and 
dry  our  eyes  on  the  matter.  The  first 
is  Mr  Tidd  Pratt,  the  Savings  Banks* 
lawyer,  a  little  man,  but  a  great  cal- 
culator. Mr  Tidd  Pratt  tells  us  and 
the  public,  that  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks  amount  to  little  less  than 
eighteen  millions  of  pounds  a-year, 
and  that  by  the  constant  purchase  of 
stock,  the  lowest  orders  will  soon  be 
the  great  fundholders  of  England. 
Eighteen  millions  is  certainly  a  hand- 
some surplus  of  the  purses  of  the  po- 
verty-stricken. But  Spring  Rice,  idso 
a  little  man,  and  a  great  calculator, 
brings  in  an  accoimt  which  throws  the 
savings  banks  into  total  ocUpse ;  and 


this  is  the  expenditure  on  g^u.  In  the 
year  1834  the  poverty  of  England  laid 
out  in  gin  L.21,874,000.  This  was 
showy  drinking  for  beggars  crushed 
to  the  dust  by  a  generation  of  oli- 
garchs. The  account  was  still  better 
in  1835,  when  it  was  L.23,.397,000 
only — an  increase  of  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  twelve  months !  In 
1836  it  was  L.24,7 10,000— the  mil- 
lion and  a  half  increase  having  been 
duly  kept  up.  We  are  to  bear  in 
mind  also,  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  is  not 
above  fourteen  millions,  and  that  the 
gin-drinking  is  confined  to  the  exclu- 
sive pleasure  of  the  populace ;  gin 
never  being  among  the  luxuries  of  a 
gentleman^s  table,  and  very  seldom 
finding  its  way  into  his  house.  And 
Ireland  and  Scotland  smuggling  and 
distilling  their  own  beverage  ad  /i^'- 
tum.  While  even  in  England  the  gin 
drinking  is  narrowed  within  these  few 
years  by  the  teetotallers  and  other 
lovers  of  keeping  themselves  in  hot 
water.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  de- 
posit in  the  savings  banks  so  low  as 
the  twelve  millions  a-year,  adding 
these  to  the  expenditure  on  gin,  we 
have  at  once  L.36,000,000  a-year, 
namely,  the  full  interest  of  the  national 
debt ;  in  other  words,  the  whole  na- 
tional debt  itself ;  for  every  one  knows 
that  the  debt  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
terest. Thus  the  poverty  of  England, 
if  it  should  please  to  give  up  misery 
and  mortality  in  the  shape  of  dram- 
drinking,  and  add  to  what  is  saved  from 
the  gin-shop,  what  it  is  palpably  able 
to  lay  by  from  its  daily  expenditure, 
woidd  be  enough  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  any  Easter  of  its  existence.  So 
much  for  poverty. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in- 
dividuals sometimes  put  money  into 
the  savings  banks  for  the  higher  in- 
terest. But  this  occurs  in  so  small  a 
scale  compared  with  the  mass  of  de- 
positors, that  it  is  not  worth  consider- 
ation. This  immense  majority  are  de- 
positors of  a  superfluity  ;  owners  of 
money  which  they  do  not  want,  and 
do  not  wish  to  waste,  and  which  they 
very  properly  put  under  public  protec- 
tion, first  in  the  savings  banks,  and  next 
in  the  funds. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  ten-pounders  would  be 
much  more  distinctly  shown  by  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  than  by  drinking 
any   conceivable    quantity    of  gin ; 
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mind.  If  evor  man  was  haughty  and 
arrogant,  bent  npon  high  things,  and 
contemptuous  of  human  fteelings— if 
ever  man  would  have  made  a  bridge 
of  human  heads  and  hearts  to  power, 
and  would  hare  immolated  a  genera- 
tion on  the  altar  where  he  set  up  him- 
self as  the  idol — that  man  was  the  pro- 
found, subtle,  and  remorseless  Napo- 
leon. Yet  never  General  of  modem 
times— nor,  perhaps,  of  ancient — had 
more  the  skill  of  reaching  the  heart  of 
the  soldier,  more  identified  the  glory 
of  the  soldier  with  his  own  success,  or 
more  combined  the  affections  of  a  com- 
rade with  the  dignity  of  a  leader. 

The  latest  work  which  has  been 
published  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
entitled  "Evenings  with  Cambac^res ;" 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  source  the 
French  publisher  sufBciently  pledges 
himself;  and  unlike  as  the  wnole  com- 
munication is  to  what  might  occur  in 
the  intercourse  of  a  retired  minister 
amongst  ourselves,  there  is  no  impro- 
bability whatever  in  its  occurrence 
amongst  our  Gallic  neighbours.  The 
most  vigorous  life  in  France  has  a  pro- 
digious tendency  to  trifling.  Under 
despotic  government,  trifling  only  is 
safe ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
trifling  was  the  chief  employment  per- 
mitted to  the  two  coadjutors  of  the 
First  Consul.  The  prodigious  genius 
of  Napoleon  not  merely  tlirew  Uie  fa« 
culttcs  of  his  copartners  in  power  into 
the  shade,  but  utterly  stripped  them  of 
all  responsibility.  If  Cambaceres  had 
been  netting  purses  and  Le  Brun 
combing  lap-dogs  all  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives,  they  could  not  have  been 
less  importantly  employed  than  while 
tiiey  followed  m  the  train  of  the  First 
Consul.  In  these  evenings,  whether 
the  anecdotes  were  transmitted  direct 
from  the  Iros  of  the  Ex- Chancellor,  or 
collected  by  the  editor  from  Ills  re- 
membrances, we  probablv  have  the 
chief  materials  of  liis  meditations  du- 
ring the  career  of  the  great  Jacobin- 
Despot  and  Republican- Monarch  of 
France.  We  give  one  of  those  anec- 
dotes, as  curiously  characteristic  of 
Napoleon  en  campagne. 

During  one  of  tiie  campaigns  in 
Germany  the  Emperor,  wrapped  in 
his  grey  great-coat,  was  riding  about  in 
the  environs  of  Munich,  attended  only 
by  two  orderly  officers.  He  met  on 
the  road  a  very  pretty-looking  female, 
who,  by  her  dress,  was  evidentiy  a 
vimmdiim*    She  iras  weepings  and 


was  leading  by  the  baud  a  Uttie  boy 
about  five  years  of  age.  Struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  woman,  and  her  distress^ 
the  Emperor  pulled  up  his  horse  by 
the  road-side,  and  said,  <'  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  dear  ?"  The 
woman,  not  knowing  the  individual  by 
whom  she  was  addressed,  and  being 
much  discomposed  by  grief,  made  no 
reply.  The  littie  boy,  however,  was 
more  communicative,  and  he  frankly 
answered,  *'  My  mother  is  crying,  sir, 
because  my  father  has  beat  her." 
"  Where  is  yotu-  father  ?"— "  Close  by 
here;  he  is  one  of  the  sentinels  on 
duty  with  the  baggage."  The  Em* 
peror  again  addressed  himself  to  the 
woman,  and  enquired  the  name  of  her 
husband  ;  but  she  refused  to  teU,  being 
fearful  lest  the  captain-,  as  she  supposed 
the  Emperor  to  be,  would  cause  her 
husband  to  be  punished.  **  Malpeste» 
your  husband  has  been  beating  you  ; 
you  arc  weeping ;  and  yet  you  are  so 
afraid  of  getting  him  into  trouble,  that 
you  will  not  even  tell  me  his  name. 
Tills  is  very  inconsistent.  May  it  not 
be  that  you  are  a  littie  in  fault  your- 
self ?  '* — *'  Alas,  Captain !  ho  has  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  though  he  has 
one  very  bad  one — he  is  jealous,  ter- 
ribly jealous :  and  when  he  gets  into 
a  passion,  he  cannot  restrain  his  vio- 
lence."— "  But  that  is  rather  serious : 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  jealousy  he  may 
inflict  on  you  some  serious  injury ; 
perhaps  kill  you." — "  And  even  if  he 
did,  I  should  not  wish  any  harm  to 
come  to  him ;  for  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  do  it  wilfully  ;  he  loves  me  too 
well  for  that." — "  And  if  I  guess  right- 
ly* you  love  him  ?" — **  Tiiat  is  very 
natural,  Captain.  He  is  my  lawful 
husband,  and  the  father  of  my  dear 
boy."  So  saying,  she  fondly  kissed 
her  child,  who,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  returned  her  caresses,  proved  his 
affection  for  his  mother.  "  Well," 
said  he  again,  turning  to  the  woman, 
**  whether  you  and  your  husband  love 
each  other  or  not,  I  do  not  choose 
that  he  should  beat  you.  I  am  one  of 
the  £mperor*s  aides-de-camp,  and  I 
will  mention  the  affair  to  his  Majesty. 
Tell  me  your  husband's  name." — "  If 
you  were  the  Emperor  himself,  I  would 
not  tell  it  you ;  for,  1  know,  he  would 
be  punished." — "  Silly  woman !  All 
I  want  is  to  teach  him  to  behave  well 
to  you,  and  to  treat  you  with  tlie  re- 
spect you  deserve." — "  That  would 
make  lye  very  happy*  Captain;  but 
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mother  and  her  sod^  were  repeated  by  phy>  the  historic  wridngs  of  Greece 

the  whole  hattalion.  the  most  sturriDg^  vivid,  and  lofty  of 

the  world  ?    They  were  all  public — 

The   poetry    of   England    should  all  written  by  men  with    all   their 

awake.     The  time  for  manly  appeals  energies  roused  to  their  utmost  pitch 

to  manly  feelings  is  come>  if  ever ;  by  public  life,  and  honoured,  felt,  and 

and  poetry  is  the  peculiar  voice  of  rewarded  by  men  themselves  shaped 

manlmess,  feeling,  and  freedom.     All  into  the  muscle  and  proportions  of 

the  worid  is  weary  of  sonneteering,  heroism  by  public  toils.     What  would 

The  sorrows  of  sentimentalists  have  Pindar  have  been,  vnriting  sonnets  on 

no  charms  for  us.     The  loves  of  the  some   Lais  or   Phryne    of  Thebes  ? 

Laura  Marias, — ^the  Gulnares,  with  the  Demosthenes,     scrDsbling    exquisite 

knife  in  one  hand,  and  the  lute  in  the  papers  on  cookenr  and  the  passions  in 

other, — the  German  heroines,  "  much  the  blue  and  sulphur  Attic  Review, 

bemersed  in    beer,** — and  the    fond  published  quarterly  at  the  foot  of  the 

squaws,  who  make  love  with  scalps, —  Pnyx  ?  or  iEschylus,  forgetting  the 

may  perish  in  their  own  swamps,  for  battle,  of  Marathon,  and  luxuriating 

any  thing  that  we  care.     We  shall  in  the  loves  of  some  Salaminian  sea* 

never  read  a  line  of  their  raptures ;  rover,  and  some  captured  sultana  of 

but  we  desire  to  see  the  young  minds  Xerxes  ? 

of  England  plun^ng  deep  into  the  We  sav,  that  if  English  poetry  is 

vigorous  and  invigorating  surges  of  henceforth  to  be  worth  the  ink  that 

national  poetry.     What  made  Greece  marks  it  on  the  paper,  it  must  look  for 

the  great  fount  of  poetry  to  man-  its  revival  in  national  interest  in  seizing^ 

kind  ?     What  but  that  its  poetry  was  on  great  national  transactions,  and  ia 

public.     It   was  grounded  on  g^at  showing  its  participation  in  the  illus- 

public    events,  stimulated  by  public  trious  struggles  of  its  country, 

necessities,  and  ennobled  by  the  con-  We  give  the  following  verses,  sung 

sciousness  of  public  service.     There  at  one  of  the  Birmingham  Conserva- 

never  was  a  nation  where  the  son-  tive  dinners,    as    an    evidence    that 

neteer  and  the  sentimentalist  did  so  poetry  can  raise  its  voice  among  us 

litde,  or  had  so  little  to  do.     Wlien  stiU.     The  verses  might  evidently  be 

this  degeneracy  of  the  muse  crept  in,  more    polished ;    but    the  feeling  is 

the  nation  had  already  degenerated,  good,  and  we  wish  to  see  many  a  fol- 

Wbat  made  the  oratory,  the  biogra-  lower  of  its  example. 

BIEMIKGHAM  COKSERVATI%'E  SOKG. 

*'  'TiA  tlie  voice  of  our  country,  from  centre  to  shore, 
It  calls  on  each  Briton  to  slumber  no  more ; 
It  bids  us  arise,  ere  our  birthright  be  gone. 
And  rally  like  men  round  the  Altar  and  Throne. 

'*  The  God  of  that  Altar,  through  tumult  and  war. 
Ever  beam'd  upon  England  his  bright  leading  star ; 
Ever  pour'd  on  our  fathers  his  blessing  divine. 
And  ne*er  shall  their  children  prove  false  to  his  shrine. 

'*  Round  the  throne  of  our  Monarchs  for  ages  have  stood 
Saints,  heroes,  and  sages,  the  great  and  the  good, 
Vo  foe  from  without  dared  its  ramparts  to  win. 
And  it  shall  not  be  canker'd  by  traitors  within. 

'*  Too  long,  oh !  too  long  has  a  faction  held  sway, 
That  piecemeal  would  dribble  Old  England  away. 
That  fQDuld  take  from  her  King  and  her  Nobles  their  own, 
And  cover  with  insult  the  Altar  and  Throne. 

*'  But  it  shall  not  avail  them ;  the  voice  is  gone  forth, 
It  rings  through  the  empire,  east,  west,  south,  and  north ; 
For  Britain,  uproused  and  indignant,  at  length 
Now  bares,  like  a  giant,  the  arm  of  her  strength. 

**  Here  we  stand  for  Old  England,  her  rights,  and  her  lawsy 
'Tis  tiie  cause  of  our  country-^God  prosper  that  cause ! 
Unimpair'd  to  our  children  those  rights  shall  descend^ 
We  will  live  to  preserve  them,  or  die  to  defmd" 
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ing  into  the  nook  where  I  was  born,  fatct»  I  found  myself  rapidly  drawn 
felt  iome  of  the  sensations  natural  to  back  through  the  channel  which  I  had 
home.  As  I  waa  the  largest  and  most  traversed  with  such  speed.  The  sen- 
powerful  tenant  of  the  otream*  I  had  sation  in  my  throat  now  grew  more 
no  fear  of  rivalry;  1  swept  through  all  torturiug  than  ever.  At  last,  judge 
its  depths  and  recesses  with  theddight  of  mv  horror  when  1  saw  the  monster 
of  novelty,  tasted  its  fresh  herbijg^  standing  on  the  bank  above  me.  His 
sheltered  mvvelf  from  the  heat  under  miry  oovering  seemed  more  miry  than 
tlie  shade  of  its  drooping  willowSf  and  ever,  the  props  on  which  he  tottered 
at  will  sported  in  the  sun.  But  one  more  tottering,  but  his  countenance 
day,  as  1  was  darting  with  the  speed  of  was  distended  with  a  hideous  look  of 
an  arrow  and  the  rapture  of  full  anima-  triumph.  It  was  not  hunger  like  mv 
tion,  through  tiie  centre  of  the  stream  own  t^ui  to  be  satiated,  for  the  wretch 
that  rippled  in  silver  under  a  breeae  had  a  rotundity  of  stomach  which 
perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thou-  showed  that  he  was  already  gorged, 
sand  flowers,  I  was  startled  by  the  It  was  not  poverty  about  to  make  gain 
sight  of  a  monster  such  as  I  had  never  of  me,  for  I  saw  it  throw  coin  to  a 
seen  before.  It  was  of  indescribable  crowd  of  youug  monsters  standing  on 
ugliness.  Instead  of  the  brilliant  naked  props,  to  venture  into  the 
^ausathingy  the  diamond  scale,  and  Uie  water  where  I  lay  and  seize  me.  It 
rainbow  painting,  to  which  I  had  been  was  sport.  That  detestable  passion 
accustomed  in  the  tribes  of  the  ooean,  which  belongs  to  such  two-legged  mou- 
lts clothing  was  of  the  colour  of  the  sters  alone  ;  the  unaccountable  disre- 
dingiest  mire.  Instead  of  the  light-  gard  of  others*  pain,  the  unaccountable 
ning  rapidity,  ease  and  grace  of  the  eiyoymentof  seeiugacreature  endowed 
fiu,  it  rowed,  or  rather  tottered,  on  two  with  a  thousand  faculties  of  life  and 
singularly  shapeless  jH'ops ;  its  employ-  pleasure  finishiiig  them  all  in  agony.  I 
ment  seemed  as  idiotic  ms  its  figure  was  was  in  torture.  But  the  more  I  writhed 
deformed.  It  stood  sometimes  gazing  at  the  more  the  monster  was  evidently  de- 
the  sun,  sometimes  at  the  water,  stretdi-  lighted.  Every  fibre  of  my  throat 
ing  out  its  arms  alternately  with  alookof  was  torn.  I  £dit  alternately  the  dead- 
dull  intenseness,  and  lurfding  a  long  reed  liest  chill  and  the  most  scorching  flame, 
which  it  helplessly  waved  back  and  Myeyes  started  from  their  sockets.  Mv 
forward,  like  one  of  the  willows  onder  heart  panted  in  wUd  spasms.  My  flesh 
the  breeze.  My  first  sensation  was  qiuvered  as  if  pmi^on  had  been  dropped 
alarm,  but  I  saw  that  the  monster  on  every  scale.  A  sudden  and  violent 
dreaded  the  water,  and  I  despised  him  pull,  which  forced  the  steel  into  my 
for  his  impotence.  My  next  was  dis-  very  brain,  dragged  me  on  the  bank, 
g^t  at  his'  deformity.  I  gave  a  final  Here  I  felt  a  new  scene  of  misery^  In 
glance,  dashed  the  waters  with  my  the  next  moment  my  whole  frame 
tail  in  scorn,  and  darted  away.  But  burned  as  if  coated  in  fire.  The  air, 
let  my  folly  be  all  told.  That  glance  no  longer  softened  by  tlie  water, 
was  &tal.  I  saw  at  the  same  moment,  seemed  to  me  all  flame.  The  sun, 
just  touching  the  waters,  one  of  the  untcmpcred  by  the  shade,  looked  a 
most  delightful  flies  that  imagination  vast  furnace  stooping  from  the  sky. 
had  ever  shaped  for  the  banquet  of  The  horrors  of  that  moment  defy  all 
an  epicure.  I  was  an  epicure.  And  conception.  Fortunately  they  were 
bis  blue  wing,  purple  body,  and  golden  brief--4ife  could  bear  no  more — I  gave 
crest  would  have  fascinated  the  most  one  wild  convulsion,  and  lost  all  sense 
self-denying  eye.  I  was  young,  rash,  of  being.  Yet  as  I  gave  my  last 
ardent,  and  hungry.  I  made  but  one  groan  I  could  faintly  bear  a  '  hurrah,* 
spring  at thetemptatLon,andBeizeditat  and  the  words,  'a  five-and-twenty 
the  moment.  But  to  my  inexpressible  pounds  fish  at  least — capital  sport !  *  ut- 
smprise  I  felt  a  singularly  sharp  pang  in  tared  by  the  crowd  of  monsters  in  mire 
the  very  act  of  seizure.     I  plunged  in-  round  me. 

■tantly  into  the  depths  of  the  river.  But        "  How  long  1  remained  in  this  coudi- 

the  pang  was  there  and  every  where,  tion  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but 

Still  I  plunged  on.  But  I  suddenly  found  I  began  to  fieel  a  sudden  sensation  of 

a  strange  check.    At  once  furious  and  life.     I  looked  round  and  saw  myself 

firigfatened,   I  plunged  on.     But  the  in  a  basket  on  a  bed  of  wet  grass, 

check  g^rew  more  powerful  as  I  grew  whose  «ooliiess  and  moisture  had  pro- 

fffhamtedi    And  at  test,  ykUiBg  to  bably  restored  me*    I  now  saw  the 
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g^bed  bjr  petition  to  the  two  houses 
of  the  legislature ;  he  is  a  fly  leaf  of 
Lilly's  Grammar,  scratched  over  with 
the  autographs  of  booby  scholarship. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  an  ambi- 
tious converser,  and  therefore  not  a 
good  one.  He  overdid  his  work,  had 
a  prodigious  memory,  with  prodigious 
quotations*  ticketed  like  an  attorney's 
pigeon-holes>  and  between  long  reci- 
tations from  Dryden,  and  forgotten 
fragments  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
was  among  the  most  innocent  and  in- 
tolerable men  of  his  time.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  clever  in  all  things,  and 
Uierefore  in  conversation.  All  Ids  re- 
collections were  Scottish,  and  though 
amusing  and  characteristic,  English- 
men' were  but  slowly  brought  to  give 
up  their  souls  to  the  memories  of  the 
Hopes,  the  Blairs,  and  Mackenzies 
of  Atdd  Reekie.  Yet  there  was  a 
perpetual  animation  about  Sir  Wal- 
ter,  a  readiness  to  be  happy,  and 
make  everybody  else  happy ;  an  ab- 
sence of  all  discoverable  sense  of  self, 
and  a  kind  of  conversational  good- 
will to  all  roimd  the  table,  that  made 
him  always  pleasing.  He  had  the 
true  conversational  temper.  No  af- 
fectation of  superiority,  no  harshness 
of  remark,  no  severity  in  looking  at 
men  or  times,  no  occasional  sullenuess. 
He  was  always  in  the  vein,  and  never 
without  some  pleasant  anecdote,  just 
of  the  right  length,  and  just  odd 
enough  to  amuse.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  in  the  latter years  of  his  life 
he  did  not  write  hb  "  Kecollections.** 
It  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
amusing  pieces  of  nature  and  eccen- 
tricity in  the  world.  But  he  was  no 
wit.  His  pleasantries  were  of  the 
memory,  and  except  by  the  quaintness 
which  seems  to  be  impressed  on  the 
Scottish  idiom,  and  the  dry  humour, 
which  seems  equally  national,  he  sel- 
dom <'  set  the  table  in  a  roar.'* 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  would  be 
a  good  converser,  except  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  having  gone  to  Eton. 
The  "  fifth  form"  rises  before  him  as 


the  Weird  Sisters  before  Macbeth.  It 
perpetually  molests,  mystifies,  and 
masters  him.  He  quotes  all  through 
Ids  waking  hours.  If  he  drops  asleep, 
which  he  does  of  late,  in  the  best  com- 
pany, he  slides  from  a  discussion  on 
Fengord  Pie  into  a  sarcasm  from  Ju- 
venal, or  an  episode  from.  Silius  Itali- 
cus.  His  Waung  hours  are  rendered 
unhappy  to  himself  and  mankind  by 
alternate  citations  from  Martial  and 
the  **  Marattah  war."  But,  of  all  men, 
living  or  dead,  Sheridan  was  the  best 
converser.  Poor  Richard !  poor,  in- 
deed I  thy  life  was  an  old  "  almanack," 
a  catalogue  of  sunrises  and  sunsets, 
fasts  and  feasts,  and  all  not  worth  a 
penny  when  the  year  was  done.  His  was 
a  Whig  life ;  professional  patriotism, 
useless  ability,  lip  honesty,  and  House 
of  Commons  honour.  But  hb  nature 
was  Tory ;  he  had  not  an  item  of  malice 
in  his  composition.  He  loved  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen  ;  he  would  have 
stood  by  the  Constitution,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  pauper  all  hb  life,  and  had, 
in  the  turf  phrase,  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  Unhappy  Lazarus,  at  the  gate  of 
the  Dives  of  Devonshire  House;  liv- 
ing on  Whig  crumbs  all  hb  wretched 
life,  and  at  its  end  left  to  any  dog  that 
would,  to  lick  hb  sores.  But  he  was 
the  wit  of  wits,  after  all ;  and  the  de- 
parting genius  of  conversation  crush- 
ing together  the  bones  and  brains  of 
all  the  conversationbts  before  or  since, 
ought  to  build  a  monument  of  them 
over  the  spot  where  thb  pleasant  and 
imhappy,  powerful  and  feeble,  bril- 
liant and  extingubhed  luminary  of  the 
table,  the  Commons,  and  the  Stage, 
b  wedded  to  the  worm. 

Sheridan,  too,  had  his  conversational 
faults.  " Nemo OTnnibus harts,''  Which, 
being  interpreted,  is,  no  one  can  bci 
always  telling  the  best  stories,  and 
saying  the  most  sparkling  things  in 
the  world.  He  was  uneven.  He  was 
cither  all  cloud  or  all  sunshine.  But 
from  the  cloud  sometimes  shot  a  flash 
that  was  more  brilliant  than  all  siui- 
shine. 
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the  Ministerial  muster  in  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's after  the  triumphant  majority 
of  five  upon  the  English  Chim^h-Rates 
Bill.  The  fears>  hopes^  and  consola- 
tions of  men  in  office ; — the  statement 
and  enforcement  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  determined 
to  be  goremed; — the  contrast  be- 
tween the  weak  and  wavering  coun- 
sels of  those  who>  almost  in  spite  of 
themselves,  are  compelled  to  still 
avow  a  lingering  attachment  to  de- 
cency and  consistency  of  eondnctt  and 
the  firmness  of  those  who  follow  the 
surer  guidance  of  self-interert  throujih 
good  report  and  bad,  afford  room  tot 
some  scenes  of  ciHisiderable  interest 
and  power. 

There  b  one  point  in  Mr  Dib- 
din*s  performance  by  which  it  is 
favourablv  distinguished  from  the 
crude  and  irregular  productions  with 
which  our  theatres  are  at  present  de- 
luged ;  viz.  the  attention  which  he 
pays  to  the  unities.  Unity  of  place, 
in  particular,  to  which,  sin6e  tlie  pre- 
judice produced  by  Dr  Johnson's  pre- 
&ce  to  Shakspeare,  too  little  attention 
we  fear  has  been  paid,  is  with  him  a 
paramount  consideration.  His  seeae 
IS  laid  in  Downing  Street,  once  for 
all ;  and  from  that  no  consideration 
will  induce  his  characters  to  stir. 
Unity  of  plot  and  unity  of  t  Ji/Sereft  this 
little  drama  also  possesses  in  perfecti^m. 
From  first  to  last  the  characters  think 
and  speak  of  one  tiling  only,  namely, 
how  best  "  to  rob  me  the  King's  Ex- 
chequer,** with  the  smallest  possible 
equivalent  of  services  rendered  in  re- 
turn. We  had  at  first  thought  that 
the  author  had  even  discovered  a  new 
unity,  viz.  the  unity  of  seXf — the  per- 
sonages of  the  piece  being,  nominally 
at  least,  of  the  masculine  gender ;  but 
the  pretensions  of  Lord  Holland,  at 
least,  to  the  character  of  an  old  wo- 
man, may  be  stated  to  us  by  a  fnend 
to  be  so  plausible,  as  to  make  it  doubt* 
fill  to  our  minds  whether  Mr  Dibdin 
can  fdriy  take  credit  for  the  snooeM- 
fbl  aohieTement  of  the  dramatie  no^ 
velty  at  which  he  appears  to  have 
aimed.  The  unity  of  timet  it  will 
flifily  be  imagined,  has  not  oeoa- 
sioned  the  aumor  much  difficulty; 
since  the  whole  action  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  a  single  petit  mntper 
at  Lord  Melb<mme*s  after  the  divi- 
sion. 

While  admitting  the  author's  merits 
in  regsrd  to  the  unities^  we  are  bound 


in  fairness  to  state,  that  the  recitative 
of  his  piece,  as  is  too  generally  the  ease 
wkh  tiiese  musical  performances,  <'  is 
naught.*'  It  has  been  obviously 
'«  slobbered  up  in  haste,"  being  "  hor- 
ribly stuffed  with  epithets,"  wliich 
have  no  meaning  or  purpose  beyond 
that  of  filling  up  the  line,  and  ena- 
bling the  poet  to  conform  with  appa- 
rent decency  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
musical  composer.  It  is,  in  short, 
predsely  such  bombastic  ten>  syllabled 
trash  as  we  have  lately  been  compel- 
led to  encounter  in  the  Duchess  de  la 
Yaliere,  but  which,  after  the  ques- 
tionable success  of  that  experiment, 
we  trust  we  shall  not  be  again  sub- 
jected to  in  the  long-threatened  dra- 
ma of  *«  Ciwnwell."  We  think, 
therefore,  we  shall  do  a  service  both 
to  our  readers  and  to  the  author,  by 
confining  our  extracts  from  his  ope- 
retta to  the  lyrical  portion  of  the 
piece.  It  is  a  department  of  poetry  for 
which  he  teems  to  us  to  have  a  consi- 
derable turn, — and  in  which  we  arc 
IncliBed  to  think  (certainly  with  no 
party  prejudices  in  his  favour)  that 
ne  has  been  tolerably  successful. 

The  pieee  opens  with  a  duo  between 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Spring  Rice,  who 
have  just  entered,  not  a  little  discon- 
certed by  the  miserable  display  of  the 
night,  and  who,  in  the  first  moments 
of  consternation,  give  vent  to  the 
gloomiest  riews  as  to  the  ministerial 
prospects.  There  is  a  wonderfid  co- 
incidence, in  some  respects,  and  con- 
trast in  others,  between  this  despond- 
ing efiusion  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
men and  the  triumphant  opening  duet 
of  Noodle  and  Doodle  in  Tom  Thumb. 
Indeed,  we  observe  that  Mr  Dibdin, 
in  several  of  the  lyrics  with  which  the 

Siece  is  interspersed,  has  obviously 
erived  coittiderable  assistance  from 
flome  of  imr  popular  afterpieces ;  such 
as  ««  torn  Thmnb"  and  "  The  Forty 
Thieves  ; "  and  that,  in  particular,  he 
has  been  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
great  lyrio  poet  of  his  party,  the 
transUtor  of  Aaacreon,  whose  man- 
ner he  has  more  than  once  copied  with 
eon^erable  success.  In  this  instance, 
faideedi  he  has  pretty  plainly  indica- 
ted the  source  f\rom  which  the  idea  of 
his  opening  has  l>een  taken,  since, 
with  aU  the  candour  of  Joseph  Sur- 
face/ he  aetually  attaches  the  some- 
what ludicrous  adjuncts  of  Noodle  and 
Doodle  to  the  names  of  the  two  Mi- 
nisterial performem* 
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made  by  Don  Quixote  to  allow  him 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies  forth- 
with at  his  own  hand : — "  Sir,  I  am  a 
meek,  quiet,  peaceable  man,  and  can 
digest  any  injury  be  it  ever  so  hard, 
for  I  have  a  wife  and  small  children  to 
maintain  and  bring  up  :  wherefore  let 
me  apprise  your  worship  that  I  will  in 
no    shape  whatever   use    my  sword 
against  either  knight  or  knave;  and 
that  henceforward,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
I  forgive  all  injuries,  past,  present,  or 
to  come,  which  I  have  already  receiv- 
ed, at  this  present  time  suflbr,  or  may 
hereafter  undergo,  from  any  person 


whatsoever,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
gentle  or  simple,  without  exception  to 
rank  or  circumstance."  In  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  resolutions  of  Panza 
are  framed  is  the  manifesto  of  Lord  John 
Russell  composed.  He  merely  stipu- 
lates, in  addition,  that  compensation 
and  castigation — hard  kicks  and  hard 
cash — shall  bear  a  due  proportion  to 
eath  other ;  and  with  this  judicious 
amendment  he  supports  the  Christian 
views  of  the  destined  Governor  of  Bara- 
taria,  in  the  following  pious  and  long- 
suffering  strain : — 


SONG— LORD  JOHK  RUSSELL. 

(Jew*S'harp.) 

Air —  Which  nobody  can  deny. 

My  friends  of  The  Thimble,  why  should  we  despair  ? 

A  drubbing,  no  doubt,  is  an  awkward  affair — 

But  thb  we  must  just  be  contented  to  bear. 

If  the  Downing- street  Livery  still  we  would  wear. 

Which  nobody  6an  deny,  deny. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  drubbing  is  always  unpleasant  enough, 
And  "  a  towel  of  oak**  disagreeably  rough  ; 
But  still  we  are  made  of  mere  statesmanlike  stuff. 
Than  to  toddle  down  stairs  in  a  heat  or  a  huff. 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &e. 

A  drubbing  is  never  a  subject  of  pride ; 
But  although  not  remarkably  thick  in  the  hide. 
When  the  kicks  and  the  half  pence  are  both  on  one  side, 
You*ll  find  mo  a  safe,  not  a  sensitive,  guide. 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

A  drubbing  a- week  (or  perhaps  rather  more) 
Runs  up  in  the  twelvemonth  a  pretty  long  score  : 
But  yet  we  have  ever  this  comfort  in  store. 
That  *'  place  is  a  plaster  for  every  sore,*' 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

A  drubbing  like  this  makes  us  look  rather  small—- 
But  even  on  tip-toe  I  never  was  tall ; 
And  we  must  not  omit  the  great  truth  to  recall. 
That  the  lower  we  are,  the  less  fear  of  our  fall — 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


The  audience  in  general  are  won- 
derfully comforted  by  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  the  compliments  of  the  little 
Senate  are  paid  to  Lord  John  as  to  a 
sort  of  modem  Varro,  ''  quia  de  re- 
pnblica  non  desperasset."  Hobhouse, 
nowever,  who  has  been  observed  to 
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fidget  a  good  deal  during  the  opening 
scene,  now  rises.  He  confesses  that, 
though  it  may  be  a  weakness,  he 
is  still  annoyed  by  some  awkward 
scruples  of  conscience ;  ventures  to  ex- 
press soQie  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of 
Lord  John's  plaster,  and  even  hints 
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If  the  nation  sliotild  hiss  us,  our  comfort  is  place ; 
In  the  Lordsy  Jos^h  Miller  may  cover  disgrace : 
To  onr  hearUis  and  onr  altars  another  may  look. 
Commend  m^  for  one  to  my  kitchen  and  cook- 
While  the  gout  leaves  me  life,  office  still  shall  he  mine- 
No  mortal  1*11  ever  advise  to  resign : 
Like  a  leech  to  the  side  will  I  stick  to  my  prey» 
While  a  drop*s  to  he  drained  I  will  never  give  way. 

Fill  Bacchus  my  gohlet,  and  Ceres  my  plate—. 
(Their  fair  conurade,  I  fear,  must  have  cut  me  of  late)— 
Inspired  hy  their  aid,  I  can  spout  pretty  fair — 
Old  Charlie  might  own  me  his  genuine  heir. 

On  my  tomh  let  them  write,  'stead  of  commonplace  stuff, 
''  Here  lies  one  who  through  life  swilled  and  swallowed  enough- 
He  asked  hut  one  hoon,  and  fate  brought  it  about. 
To  be  idle  with  pay,  as  he  idled  without." 


e» 


Lord  Melbourne,  observing  that  the 
proceedings  had  been  attended  with 
some  heat,  now  thinks  it  prudent  to 
take  a  part  in  the  debate,  and  gives, 
as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  rati^er  a 
dexterous  turn  to  the  deliberations,  by 
avoiding  any  positive  allusion  to  re* 
aignation  in  the  outset,  and  inq>ressing 
on  the  attention  of  his  hearers  the  sim- 
ple fi&ct,  that  aeiimtarter-daif  is  the  5th 
of  July  I     The  effect  of  this  stroke  is 


electrical;  Neptune's  "quos  ego**  was 
not  more  instantaneous ;  the  troubled 
elements  of  the  party  subside  into 
calmness.  Every  man  lays  his  hand 
with  an  approving  smile  upon  his 
breeches  pocket, "  and,  hushed  in  grink 
repose,  expects  his  evening  pay,**  while 
the  Premier,  in  the  most  dulcet  tones, 
thus  sets  forth  the  charms  of  Quarter 
Day : — 


SONO — (VI8C0UKT  HELBOUKKB.) 

Piano*fort9  Accompaniment,     T— —  M^ 

Air — "  Lovers  Young  Dream.** 

1. 
There's  not  a  joy  the  Statesman  knows 

Like  that  of  Qpartse-Dat  1 
Amidst  his  thorns,  it  is  the  Rose 
That  blossoms  by  the  way. 
In  darkest  night 
It  is  the  light 
That  shines  with  cheering  ray : 
Oh,  what  were  life 
But  toil  and  strife. 
If  not  for  Quarter-Day  I 

2. 

Let  others  vainly  talk  of  Fam s— • 

'Tis  but  a  noonday  dream. 

An  empty  sound,  an  idle  name, 

A  bubble  on  life's  stream. 

Ev'n  Love  divine^ 

And  pure,  like  mine, 
Tbpngh  absolute  its  sway, 

'To  this  fond  heart 

Can  scarce  impart 
The  sweets  of  Quarter-Day. 
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This  is  pretty  fw,  and  abundantly  characteristic^  but  it  is  right  to  re- 
mark»  that  there  is  rather  a  suspicious  resemblance  between,  the  aboye  effu- 
sion and  the  following  (once  popular) 

IRISH  MELODY. 

Believe  me^  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms. 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow  and  fleet  in  my  arms. 

Like  fairy  gifls,  fading  away ! 
Thou  would'st  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  art. 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still ! 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  ovrn. 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  shown^ 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear !    • 
O  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close. 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  God  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  gave  when  he  rose. 


It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that 
the  sentiments  conveyed  in  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  lyric  are  not  quite  so  agree- 
able to  the  Premier  as  to  the  others ; 
but  seeing  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  making  any  thing  by  it,  he  does  not 
press  the  matter  to  a  division,  but  is 
contented  to  allow  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary's amendment  to  the  proposed 
oath  to  be  quietly  carried.  A  drauglit 
Is  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  carefully 
revised  by  the  Attorney-  General.  Here 


again  we  think  the  ingenious  author 
must  have  had  in  view  Hermia*s  cele- 
brated vow  in  the  Midsummer  Night^s 
Dream,  which  has  been  so  beautifully 
set  to  music  by  Bishop.  At  least 
there  is  a  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  two  passages.  Shak- 
speare*slines,  as  our  readers  probably 
remember  (though  no  one  ever  tires 
of  seeing  even  his  most  familiar  pas- 
sages quoted)  are  as  follows : — 


"  By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves — 
By  that  which  kuitteth  souls  and  prospers  loves— 
And  by  that  Are  that  burned  the  Carthage  Queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen : 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  woman  ever  spoke,— 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee." 

Dibdin*s  Oath  runs  thus,  and  the  music,  we  may  notice,  has  been  very 
scientifically  adapted  for  a  brass  band  of  serpents  and  other  instruments : — 

By  the  simplicity  of  Janus'  face. 

By  our  own  Cupid's  never- dyeing  grace. 

By  the  chaste  fire  that  warms  the  Spanish  Queen, 

When  whiskered  Munos  by  her  side  is  seen ; 

By  all  the  oaths  that  Talleyrand  e'er  spoke. 

In  number  more'  than  Louis  Philippe  broke* 

In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  jne, 

(While  thou  art  Premier)  lU  be  true  to  thee* 

The  party  proceed  to  sign   the  parchment,  and  during  the  signatures  a 
distant  chorus  of  attaches  is  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment ;    as  to  the 
Italian  of  which,  without  pretending  to  be  members  of  the  Delia  Cms 
Academy,  we  may  remark*  that  it  seems  to  be  more  of  the  school  of  iK 
bourne  than  of  Metastasio  :>* 
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the  ruling  of  ki&^oms,  the  conduct  of  the  proper  steps  for  having  them 
anniea,  and  the  administrationiDf  com-  put  into  the  most  plausible  shape  for 
mon wealths  ;  and  that  Socrates^  who  "  the  House  ** — when  unfortunatelj 
first  brought  philosophy  out  of  heaven^  the  idea  is  started  by  Morpeth^  that 
used  to  spend  half  his  philosophizing  they  have  not  yet  received  the  sane- 
time  in  measuring  the  leaps  of  fleas^  as  tion  of  0*Connell.  A  very  un- 
Aristophanes  the  quint-essential  af-  comfortable  sensation  seems  to  per- 
firms.*'  Apparently  these  people  were  vade  the  assembly  on  the  mention  of 
government  commissioners,  making  this  name  ;  the  Premier  moves  about 
up  statistical  returns.  uneasily,  like  Rudolph  under  the  in- 

*'  We  heard,"  adds  Rabelus, ''  that  fluence  of  Zamiel,  and  some  half-sup- 

they  did  not  think  it  a  bit  strange  that  pressed  murmurs  of  indignation  are 

two  contradictions  in    mode,    form,  neard  on  the  part  of  others  of  the  com- 

figure,    and   time    should    be   true ;  pany.     But  at  this  moment  the  door 

though  1*11-  warrant  the  sophists  of  flies  open ;  0*Connell  enters  with  a 

Paris  had  rather  be  unchristened  than  grim  smile,  and  pushing  Melbourne 

own    so    much.'*     The    sophists    of  from  his  stool,  coolly  seats  himself 

London,  however,  are  not  in  the  least  in  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table, 

disturbed  by  the  scruples  at  which  All  present  stand  up  and  make  a  low 

their  Parisian  predecessors  staitled :  bow ;  while  the  band  perform  Weber*8 

— witness  Joseph  Hume*s  celebrated  **  Ruler  of  the  Spirits.     After  a  pause, 

undertaking  to  swear  that  black  was  OXonneirs  countenance  relaxes ;  he 

white,  or  vice  versa,  as  required.  motions  to  the  company  to  take  their 

**  But  we  prattle  something  too  seats,  gives  his  sanction  to  the  different 
wildly,**  and  must  not  forget  our  bills,  the  substance  of  wliich  is  explain- 
Modem  dramatist  in  the  old  physi-  ed  to  him  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
6ian.  These  projects  having  bieen  helping  himself  to  a  bumperj  he  deli- 
submitted  with  much  approbation  to  vers  the  following  address : 
the  meeting,  they  determine  to  take 


Air,— "PacjWy  Whackr 
(^Crossbones  and  Cleavers, ) 

I  sing  of  Old  Erin,  a  theme  worth  your  hearing. 

Ye  Downing  Street  drones  who  so  richly  regale  t 
Nor  let  your  mirth  lade  ye  to  mock  those  who  made  ye. 

For  what  had  you  been  without  me  and  mv  tail? 
To  office  I've  sped  ye,  I've  flU'd  and  I've  fed  ye. 

Nor  ask'd  my  own  share  when  you  rifled  the  Mint ; 
To  places  and  pensions  I  make  no  pretensions. 

Content  with  my  country's  applause — and  the  Bint, 

(Chobus.) — Singing,  Paddy,  my  honey,  come  down  with  your  money, 

Ifs  all  agitation  from  bottom  to  top ; 
Your  very  last  shilling,  I  know  yell  be  willing. 
To  spend  like  a  prince  in  O'  ConneWs  oum  shop, 

Och,  raly  it's  pleasant  to  see  the  poor  peasant 

Spontaneously  forced  to  contribute  his  store ; 
A  groat  or  a  guinea,  a  pound  or  a  penny, 

I  take  all  he  has,  if  he  has  nothing  more. 
As  to  how  he  may  raise  it,  provided  he  pays  it. 

The  thought,^  I  confess,  docs  not  bother  me  much  ; 
Though  the  man  that  is  dying  sell  the  bed  where  he's  lying, 

The  beggar  his  blanket,  the  cripple  his  crutch. 

(C«oBUS.) — Then  Paddy,  my  honey,  come  down  with  your  money, 

Ifs  all  agitation  from  bottom  to  top  ; 
Your  very  last  shilling,  I  know  yell  be  willing. 
To  spend  like  a  prince  in  O'  ConnelCs  oum  sAop. 


I 
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BEVOLT  OF  THE  TARTARS  ;  OR,  PLIGHT  OF  THE  KALMUCK  KHAN  AND 
HIS  PEOPLE  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  TERRITORIES  TO  THE  FRONTIERS  OF 
CHINA. 


There  is  no  gn^at  event  in  modern 
history,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
more  broadly,   none  in  all  history^ 
from  its  earliest  records,  less  generally 
known,  or  more  striking  to  the  imagi- 
nation, than  the  flight  eastwards  of  a 
principal    Tartar  nation    across   the 
boundless  stapes  of  Asia  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  The  terminus 
^  quo  of  this  flight,  and  the  terminus 
ad  quern,   are    equally  magnificent ; 
the  mightiest    of    Christian    thrones 
being  the  one,  the  mightiest  of  Pagan 
the  other.    And  the  grandeur  of  these 
two  terminal  objects,  is  harmoniously 
supported  by  the  romantic  circum- 
staoceff^of  the  flight.     In  the  abrupt- 
ness of  its  commencement,  and  the 
fierce  velocity  x>f  its  execution,  we 
read  an  expression  of  the  wild  barbaric 
character  of  the  agents.     In  the  unity 
of  purpose  connecting  this  myriad  of 
wills,  and  in  the  blind  but  unerring 
aim    at  a  mark  so  remote,  there  is 
something  which  recals  to  the  mind 
those  Almighty  instincts  that  propel 
the  migrations  of  the  swallow,  or  the 
life- withering  marches  of  the  locust. 
Then  again,  in  the  gloomy  vengeance 
of  Russia  and  her  vast  artillery,  which 
hung  upon  the  rear  and  the  skirts 
of  the   ^gitive  vassals,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Miltonic  images — such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  solitary  hand 
pursuing  through  desert  spaces  and 
through  ancient  chaos   a    rebeUious 
host,  and  overtaking  with  volleying 
thunders  those  who  believed  them- 
selves already  within  the  security  of 
darkness  and  of  distance. 

We  shall  have  occasion  farther  on 
to  compare  this  event  with  other  great 
national  catastrophes  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  suffering.  But  it  may 
also  challenge  a  comparison  with 
similar  events  under  another  relation, 
viz.,  as  to  its  dramatic  capabilities. 
Few  cases,  perhaps,  in  romance  or 
history,  can  sustain  a  close  collation 
with  this  as  to  the  complexity  of  its 
separate  interests.  The  great  outiine 
of  the  enterprise,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  operative  motives,  hidden  or 
avowed,  and  the  religious  sanctions 
under  which  it  was  pursued,  give  to 
the  case  a  triple  character :  1st,  That 
of  a  conspiracy 9  with  as  close  a  unity 


in  the  incidents,  and  as  much  of  a 
personal  interest  in  the  moving  cha- 
racters, with  fine  dramatic  contrasts, 
as  belongs  to  Venice  Preserved,  or  to 
the  Fiesco  of  Schiller.  2dly,  That  of 
a  great  military  expedition  ofiering 
the  same  romantic  features  of  vast 
distances  to  be  traversed,  vast  reverses 
to  be  sustained,  untried  routes,  ene- 
mies obscurely  ascertained,  and  hard* 
ships  too  vaguely  prefigured,  which 
mark  the  Egyptian  expedition  of 
Cambyses — the  anabasis  of  the  young- 
er Cyrus,  and  the  subsequent  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  to  the  Black  Sea 
—  the  Parthian  expeditions  of  the 
Romans,  especially  those  of  Crassus 
and  Julian — or  (as  more  disastrous 
than  any  of  them,  and  in  point  of 
space  as  well  as  in  amount  of  forces, 
more  extensive)  the  Russian  anabasis 
and  katabasis  of  Napoleon,  ddly. 
That  of  a  religious  Exodus,  authorized 
by  an  oracle  venerated  throughout 
many  nations  of  Asia,  an  Exodus, 
therefore,  in  so  far  resembling  the 
great  Scriptural  Exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites, under  Moses  and  Joshua,  as 
well  as  in  the  very  peculiar  distinction 
of  carrying  along  with  them  their 
entire  families,  women,  children, 
slaves,  their  herds  of  cattle  and  of 
sheep,  their  horses  and  their  camels. 

This  triple  character  of  the  enter- 
prise naturally  invests  it  with  a  more 
comprehensive  interest.  But  the 
dramatic  interest,  which  we  ascribed 
to  it.  Or  its  fitness  for  a  stage  repre- 
sentation, depends  partly  upon  the 
marked  variety  and  the  strength  of 
the  personal  agencies  concerned,  and 
partly  upon  the  succession  of  scenical 
situations.  Even  the  stejjpes,  the 
camels,  the  tents,  the  snowy  and  the 
sandy  deserts,  are  not  beyond  the 
scale  of  our  modern  representative 
powers,  as  often  called  into  action  in 
the  theatres  both  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  series  of  situations  un- 
folded, beginning  with  the  general 
conflagration  on  the  Wolga — passing 
thence  to  the  disastrous  scenes  of  the 
flight  (as  it  literally  was  in  its  com- 
mencement)— to  the  Tartar  siege  of 

the  Russian  fortress  Koulagina ^the 

bloody  engagement  with  the  Cossacki 
in  the  mountain  passes  at  Oucl 
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feetnal  aid  to  the  dark  purposes  of  an  condition  of  the  state^  and  disturbed 
intriguer  or  a  conspirator,  and  were  the  balance  of  power  as  previously 
generally  fitted  to  win  a  popular  sup-  adjusted.      Of  this  Council — in   the 
port  precisely  in  those  points  where  Kalmuck    language   called   Sarga^^ 
Oubacha  was   most  defective.      He  there  were  eight  members,  called  Sar^ 
was  much  superior  in  external  appear-  gatchi ;  and  hitherto  it  had  been  the 
ance  to  his  rival  on  the  throne,  and  so  custom    that   these    eight    members 
far  better  qualified  to  win  the  good  should  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
opinion  of  a  semi-barbarous  people ;  Khan ;  holding,  in  fact,  the  minister 
whilst  his  dark  intellectual  qualities  of  rial  character  of  secretaries  and  assist- 
Machiavelian  dissimulation,  profound  ants,  but  in  no  respect  ranking  as  co« 
hypocrisy,  and  perfidy  which  knew  no  ordinate  authorities.     That  had  pro- 
touch  of  remorse,  were  admirably  cal-  duced  some  inconveniences  in  former 
eulated  to  sustain  any  ground  which  reigns ;   and  it  was  easy  for  2^bek^ 
he  might  win  from  the  simple-hearted  Dorchi  to  point  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal—  Russian  Court  to  others  more  serious 
and  from  the  frank  carelessness  of  his  which  might  arise  in  future  circum- 
unconscious  competitor.  stances  of  war  or  other  contingencies* 
At  the  very  outset  of  his  treacherous  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  place  the 
career,  Zebek-Dorchi  was  sagacious  Sargatchi  henceforwards  on  a  footing 
enough  to  perceive  that  nothing  could  of  perfect  independence,  and  therefore 
be  g^ned  by  open  declaration  of  hos-  (as  regarded  responsibiUty)  on  a  foot- 
tility  to  the  reigning  prince :  the  choice  ing  of  equality  with  the  Khan.    Their 
bad  been  a  deliberate  act  on  the  part  independence,  however,   had  respect 
of  Russia,  and   Elizabeth  Petrowna  only  to  their  own  sovereign ;  for  to- 
was  not  the  person  to  recall  her  own  wards  Russia  they  were  placed  in  a 
favours  with   levity  or  upon   slight  new  attitude  of  direct  duty  and  ac- 
grounds.     Openly,  therefore,  to  have  countability,  by  the  creation  in  their 
declared  his  enmity  towards  his  rela-  favour  of  small  pensions  (300  roubles 
tive  on  the  throne,  could  have  had  no  a-year),  which,  however,  to  a  Kalmuck 
effect  but  that  of  arming  suspicions  of  that  day  were  more  considerable 
against  his  own  ulterior  purposes  in  a  than  might  be  supposed,  and  had  a 
quarter  where  it  was  most  essential  to  further  value  as  marks  of  honorary 
nis  interest  that,  for  the  present,  all  distinction   emanating  from  a  great 
suspicion  should  be  hoodwinked.    Ac-  Empress.     Thus  far  the  purposes  of 
eoitiingly,  after  much  meditation,  the  Zehek-Dorchi  were  served  eftectuallr 
course  he  took  for  opening  his  snares  for  the  moment  :  but,  apparently,  it 
was  this: — He  raised  a  rumour  that  his  was  only  for  the  moment;  since,  in 
own  life  was  in  danger  from  the  plots  the  further  developement  of  his  plots, 
of  several  Saissang  (that  is,  Kalmuck  this  very  dependency  upon  Russian 
nobles),  who  were  leagued  together,  influence  ^ould  be  the  most  serious 
under  an  oath,   to  assassinate  him  ;  obstacle  in  his  way.    There  was,  how- 
and  immediately  after»   assuming  a  ever,  another  point  carried  which  out- 
well-counterfeited  darm,  he  fled  to  weighed  all  inferior  considerations,  as 
Tcherkask,followedby  sixty-five  tents,  it  gave  him  a  power  of  setting  aside 
From  this  place  he  kept  up  a  corres-  discretionally  whatsoever  should  arise 
pondence  with  the  Imperial  Court ;  to  disturb  his  plots :  he  was  himself 
and,  by  way  of  solicitmg  hia  cause  appointed  President  and  Controller  of 
more  effectually,  he  soon  repaired  in  the  Sargatchi,     The  Russian  Court 
person  to  St  Petersburg.     Once  ad-  had  been  aware  of  his  high  pretensions 
mitted  to  personal  conferences  with  by  birth,  and  hoped  by  this  promotion 
the  Cabinet,  he  found  no  diflSculty  in  to  satisfy  the  ambition  which,  in  some 
winning  over  the  Russian  counsels  to  degree,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  rea- 
a  concurrence  with  some  of  his  politi-  sonable  passion  for  any  man  occupy- 
cal  views,  and  thus  covertly  introduc-  ing  his  situation, 
ing  the  point  of  that  wedge  which  was        Having  thus  completely  blindfolded 
finally  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  In  the  Cabinet  of  Russia,  Zebch- Dorchi 
particular,  he  persuaded  the  Russian  proceeded  in  his  new  character  to  ful- 
Govemment  to  make  a  very  important  iil  his  political  mission  with  the  Khan 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  of  the  Kalmucks.     So  artfully  did  he 
Kalnmck  State  Council,  which  in  ef-  prepare  the  road  for  his  favourable 
ftef  reorgamzed  the  whole  political  reception  ait  tYie  eouxlot  iDocA^'^^^^t 
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feetnsl  tdd  to  tfae  dark  pnrpows  of  an  rondition  of  the  Ktate,  and  diiturbed 
intriguer  or  a  conspirator,  and  wero  the  balance  of  power  as  previoinly 
generallj  fitted  to  win  a  popular  »up-  adjusted.  Of  this  Council — in  ttia 
port  precUely  in  thoie  points  where  Kalmunk  language  called  Sarga— 
Oubaehn  waa  nioet  defective.  Ho  there  were  eiglit  memben,  trailed  Sar- 
waa  much  saperior  in  external  appear'  gatchit  and  nitherto  it  had  been  th« 
jinee  to  hii  rival  on  the  throne,  and  ao  custom  that  these  eight  membera 
for  better  qualified  to  win  the  good  ahould  be  entiretr  Bubordinaie  to  tbo 
opinion  of  a  semi-barbarous  people ;  Khan  ;  holding,  in  fact,  the  rainistA' 
whilst  his  dark  intellectual  qualities  of  rial  character  of  secretaries  and  assist- 
Uachiavelian  dissimulation,  profound  ants,  but  in  no  respect  ranking  as  CO- 
tajrpocrisy,  and  perfidy  which  knew  no  ordinate  authorities.  That  had  pro- 
touch  of  remorse,  were  admirabljcnl-  duced  some  inconveniences  in  former 
colated  to  sustain  anj*  ground  which  reigns ;  and  it  was  easy  for  Zebeh. 
he  might  win  from  tlie  simple-hearted  Dorchi  to  point  the  jealoiuy  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal — .  Russian  Court  to  others  more  serious 
and  from  the  frank  carelessness  of  his  which  might  arise  in  future  circunt- 
nnconscious  competitor.  stances  of  war  or  other  contingencies. 
At  the  very  outset  of  his  trcaeherous  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  place  the 
career,  Zebth-Dorchi  was  sagacious  Sargatchi  hi^nceforwanls  on  a  footing 
enough  to  perceive  that  nothing  could  of  perfect  independence,  and  therefore 
be  gained  by  open  declaration  of  bos-  (as  regarded  responsibility)  on  a  foot- 
tility  to  the  reigning  prince :  the  choice  ing  of  equality  with  the  Khun.  Their 
had  been  a  deliberate  act  on  the  part  independence,  however,  had  respect 
of  Russia,  and  Elizabeth  I'etrowna  only  lo  their  own  sovereign ;  for  to- 
waa  not  the  person  to  recall  her  own  wards  Itussia  they  were  placed  in  a 
faTOura   with    levity  or   upon   alight  new  atlitudu  of  direct  duly  and  ac- 
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that  he  was  at  once  and  universally 
welcomed  as  a  public  benefactor.  The 
pensions  of  the  counsellors  were  so 
much  additional  wealth  poured  into 
the  Tartar  exchequer ;  as  to  the  ties 
of  dependency  thus  created,  experience 
had  not  yet  enlightened  tiiese  simple 
tribes  as  to  that  result.  And  that  he 
himself  should  be  the  chief  of  these 
mercenary  counsellors,  was  so  far  from 
being  charged  upon  Ze^eA  as  any  of- 
fence or  any  ground  of  suspicion,  that 
his  relative  the  Khan  returned  him 
hearty  thanks  for  his  services,  under 
the  belief  that  ho  could  have  accepted 
this  appointment  only  with  a  view  to 
keep  out  other  and  more  unwelcome 
pretenders,  who  would  not  have  had 
the  same  motives  of  consanguinity  or 
fiiendship  for  executing  its  duties  in 
a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  Kal- 
mucks. The  first  use  which  he  made 
of  his  new  functions  about  the  Khan's 
person  was  to  attack  the  Court  of  Russia, 
by  a  romantic  villany  not  easy  to  be 
credited,  for  those  very  acts  of  inter- 
ference with  the  council  which  he  him- 
self had  prompted.  This  was  a  dan- 
gerous step :  but  it  was  indispensable 
to  his  further  advance  upon  the  jgloomy 
path  which  he  had  traced  out  tor  him- 
self. A  triple  vengeance  was  what  he 
meditated — 1.  upon  the  Russian  Cabi- 
net for  having  undervalued  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  throne — 2.  upon  his 
amiable  rival  for  having  supplanted 
him — aod  3.  upon  all  those  of  the  nobi- 
lity who  had  manifested  their  sense  of 
his  weakness  by  their  neglect,  or  their 
sense  of  his  perfidious  character  by 
their  suspicions.  Hero  was  a  colossal 
outline  of  ii^ickedness  ;  and^y  one  in 
his  situation  feeble  (as  it  might  seem) 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  humblest 
parts,  how  was  the  total  edifice  to  be 
reared  in  its  comprehensive  grandeur  ? 
He,  a  worm  as  he  was,  could  he  ven- 
ture to  assail  the  mighty  behemoth  of 
Muscovy,  the  potentate  who  counted 
three  hundred  languages  around  the 
footsteps  of  his  throne,  and  from  whose 
*'  lion  ramp  '*  recoiled  alike  "  baptized 
and  infider* — Christendom  on  the  one 
side,  strong  by  her  intellect  and  her 
organization,  and  the  '*  Barbaric  East" 
on  the  other,  with  her  unnumbered 
numbers?  The  match  was  a  mon- 
strous one  ;  but  in  its  very  monstro- 
sity there  lay  this  germ  of  encou- 
ragement, that  it  could  not  be  sus- 
pected. The  very  hopelessness  of  the 
oAeae  grounded  his  nope,  and  he  re- 


solved to  execute  a  vengeance  which 
should  involve,  as  it  were,  in  the  unity 
of  a  well-laid  tragic  fable,  all  whom 
he  judged  to  be  his  enemies.  That 
vengeance  lay  in  detaching  from  the 
Russian  empire  the  whole  Kalmuck 
nation,  and  breaking  up  that  system 
of  intercourse  which  had  thus  far  been 
beneficial  to  both.  This  last  was  a 
consideration  which  moved  him  but 
little.  True  it  was  that  Russia  to 
the  Kalmucks  had  secured  lands  and 
extensive  pasturage  ;  true  it  was  that 
the  Kalmucks  reciprocally  to  Russia 
had  furnished  a  powerful  cavalry. 
But  the  latter  loss  would  be  part  of 
his  triumph,  and  the  former  might  be 
more  than  compensated  in  other  cli- 
mates under  other  sovereigns.  Here 
was  a  scheme  which,  in  its  final  ac- 
complishment, would  avenge  him  bit- 
terly on  the  Czarina,  and  in  the  course 
of  its  accomplishment  might  furnish 
him  with  ample  occasions  for  remo- 
ving his  other  enemies.  It  may  be 
readily  supposed  indeed  that  he,  who 
could  deliberately  raise  his  eyes  to  the 
Russian  autocrat  as  an  antagonist  in 
single  duel  with  himself,  was  not  like- 
ly to  feel  much  anxiety  about  Kal- 
muck enemies  of  whatever  rank.  He 
took  his  resolution,  therefore,  sternly 
and  irrevocably  to  efiect  this  astonish- 
ing translation  of  an  ancient  people 
across  the  pathless  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  intersected  continuallv  by  rapid 
rivers,  rarely  furnished  with  bridges, 
and  of  which  the  fords  were  known 
only  to  those  who  might  think  it  for 
their  interest  to  conceal  them,  through 
many  nations  inhospitable  or  hostile ; 
frost  and  snow  around  them  (from  tlie 
necessity  of  commencing  their  flight 
in  winter),  famine  in  their  front,  and 
the  sabre,  or  even  the  artillery  of  an 
ofiended  and  mighty  empress,  hanging 
upon  their  rear  for  thousands  of  miles. 
But  what  was  to  be  their  final  mark, 
the  port  of  shelter  after  so  fearful  a 
course  of  wandering  ?  Two  things 
were  evident :  it  must  be  some  power 
at  a  great  distance  from  Russia,  so  as 
to  make  return  even  in  that  view  hope- 
less ;  and  it  must  be  a  power  of  suffi- 
cient rank  to  ensure  them  protection 
from  any  hostile  efibrts  on  the  part  of 
the  Czarina  for  reclaiming  them,  or 
for  chastising  their  revolt.  Both  con- 
ditions were  united  obviously  in  the 
person  of  Kien  Long,  the  reigning 
Emperor  of  China*  who  was  farther 
recommended  to  them  by  his  respect 
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for  the  bead  of  their  religion.  To 
China,  therefore,  and  as  their  first 
rendezvous  to  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Chinese  Wall,  it  was  settled  by  Zebek 
that  they  should  direct  their  flight. 

Next  came  the  question  of  time; 
when  should  the  flight  commence: — 
and  finally,  the  more  delicate  question 
as  to  the  choice  of  accomplices.  To 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  conspi- 
racy too  far,  was  to  insure  its  betrayal 
to  the  Russian  Goyemment.  Yet  at 
some  stage  of  the  preparations  it  was 
erident  that  a  very  extensive  confi- 
dence must  be  made,  because  in  no 
other  way  could  the  mass  of  the  Kal- 
muck population  be  persuaded  to  fur- 
nish their  families  with  the  requisite 
equipments  for  so  long  a  migration. 
This  critical  step,  however,  it  was  re- 
solved to  defer  up  to  the  latest  possible 
moment,  and,  at  all  events,  to  make 
no  general  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject until  the  time  of  departure  should 
be  definitively  settled.  In  the  mean- 
time, Zebek  admitted  only  three  per- 
sons to  his  confidence  ;  of  whom  Ou- 
bacha,  the  reigning  prince,  was  al- 
most necessarily  one ;  but  him,  from 
his  yielding  and  somewhat  feeble  cha- 
racter, he  viewed  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  tool  than  as  one  of  his  active  ac- 
complices. Those  whom  (if  any  body) 
he  admitted  to  an  unreserved  partici- 
pation in  hb  counsels,  were  two  only, 
the  g^at  Lama  among  the  Kalmucks, 
and  his  own  father-in-law,  Erempel,  a 
ruling  prince  of  some  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
recommended  to  his  favour  not  so 
much  by  any  strength  of  talent  cor- 
responding to  the  occasion,  as  by  his 
blind  devotion  to  himself,  and  his  pas- 
sionate anxiety  to  promote  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  daughter  and  his  son-in- 
law  to  the  throne  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
A  titular  prince  2jebek  already  was : 
but  this  dignity,  without  the  substan- 
tial accompaniment  of  a  sceptre,  seem- 
ed but  an  empty  sound  to  both  of  these 
ambitious  rebels.  The  other  accom- 
plice, whose  name  was  Loosang- 
Dchaltzan,  and  whose  rank  was  that 
of  Lama,  or  Kalmuck  pontifl^,  was  a 
person  of  fdje  more  distinguished  pre- 
tensions ;  he  had  something  of  the 
same  gloomy  and  terrific  pride  which 
marked  the  character  of  Zebek  him- 
self, manifesting  also  the  same  energy, 
accompanied  by  the  same  unfaltering 
cmelty,  and  a  natural  facilit  v  of  dissi- 
ipaUtipn  ^en  more  profouna.    It  was 


by  this  man  that  the  other  question 
was  settled  as  to  the  time  for  giving 
effect  to  their  designs.  His  own 
pontifical  character  had  suggested 
to  him,  that  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  infiuence  with  the  vast  mob 
of  simple-minded  men  whom  they 
were  to  lead  into  a  howling  wilderness, 
after  persuading  them  to  lay  desolate 
their  own  ancient  hearths,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  be  able, 
in  cases  of  extremity,  to  plead  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  God  for  their  entire 
enterprise.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  addressing  themselves  to  the  great 
head  of  their  religion,  the  Dalai- Lama 
of  Tibet.  Him  they  easily  persuaded 
to  countenance  their  schemes :  and  an 
oracle  was  delivered  solemnly  at  Ti- 
bet, to  the  effect  that  no  ultimate  pro- 
sperity would  attend  this  great  Exo- 
dus unless  it  were  pursued  through  the 
years  of  the  tiger  and  the  Jiare,  Now, 
the  Kalmuck  custom  is  to  distinguish 
their  years  by  attaching  to  each  a  de- 
nomination taken  from  one  of  twelve 
animals,  the  exact  order  of  succession 
being  absolutely  fixed,  so  that  the  cycle 
revolves  of  course  through  a  period  of 
a  dozen  years.  Consequently,  if  the 
approaching  year  of  the  tiger  were  suf- 
fered to  escape  them,  in  that  case  the 
expedition  must  be  delayed  for  twelve 
years  more,  within  which  period,  even 
were  no  other  unfavourable  changes  to 
arise,  it  was  pretty  well  foreseen  that 
the  Russian  Government  would  take 
the  most  effectual  means  for  bridling 
their  vagrant  propensities  by  a  ring 
fence  of  forts  or  military  posts  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  still  readier  plan  for 
securing  their  fidelity  (a  plan  already 
talked  of  in  all  quarters),  by  exacting 
a  large  body  of  hostages  selected  from 
the  families  of  the  most  infiuential 
nobles.  On  these  cogent  considera- 
tions, it  was  solemnly  determined  that 
this  terrific  experiment  should  be  made 
in  the  next  year  of  the  tiger,  which 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  Christian 
year  1771.  With  respect  to  the  month, 
there  was,  unhappily  for  the  Kalmucks, 
even  less  latitude  allowed  to  their 
choice  than  with  respect  to  the  year. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  it  was 
thought  so,  that  the  different  divisions 
of  the  nation,  which  pastured  their 
flocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
should  have  the  means  of  effecting  an 
instantaneous  junction ;  because  the 
danger  of  being  intercepted  by  flying 
columns  of  the  Imperial  armies  was 
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neyer  to  be  explained*     So  it  was^ 
howeyer.      The    Khan  went   nnho. 
noured ;  no  vkaae  ever  proclaimed  hia 
merits;  and,  perhapsi  had  he  even 
been  abundantly  recompensed  by  Rus- 
nat  there  were  others  who  would  have 
defeated  these  tendencies  to  reconcili- 
ation.   Erempel,  Zebek«  and  Loosang 
the  Lama,  were  pledged  life-deep  to 
prevent  any  accommodation ;  and  their 
efforts  were  imfortimately  seconded  by 
those  of  their  deadliest  enemies.     In 
the  Russian  Court  there  were  at  that 
time  some  great  nobles  pre-occupied 
with  feelings  of  hatred  and  blind  ma- 
lice towards  the  Kalmucks^  quite  as 
strong  as  any  which  the  Kalmucks 
could  harbour  towards  Russia,  and 
not,  perhapsy  so  well-founded.     Just 
as  much  as  the  Kalmucks  hated  the 
Russian  yoke>  their  galling  assump- 
tion of  authority,  the  marked  air  of 
disdain,  as  toT?ards  a  nation  of  ugly, 
stupid,  and  filthy  barbarians,  which 
too    generaUv  marked    the    Russian 
bearing  and  language ;  but  aboye  all, 
the  insolent  contempt  or  even  out- 
rages which  the   Russian  governors 
or  great  military  commandants  tole- 
rated in  their  followers  towards  the 
barbarous  religion  and  superstitious 
mummeries  of  the   Kalmuck  priest- 
hood— precisely  in  that  extent  did  the 
ferocity  of  the   Russian  resentment, 
and  their  wrath  at  seeing  the  trampled 
worm  turn  or  attempt  a  feeble  retalia- 
tion, re-act  upon  the  unfortunate  Kal- 
mucks.    At  this  crisis  it  is  probable 
that  envy  and  wounded  pride,  upon  wit- 
nessing the  splendid  victories  of  Ou-y 
bacha  and  Momotbacha  over  the  Turks/ 
and  Bashkirs,  contributed  strength  to 
the  Russian  irritation.     And  it  must 
have  been  through  the  intrigues  of 
those  nobles  about  her  person,  who 
chiefly  smarted  under  these  feelings, 
that  the  Czarina  could  ever  have  lent 
herself  to  the  unwise  and  ungrateful 
policy  pursued  at  this  critical  period 
towards  the  Kalmuck  Khan.     That 
Czarina  was  no  longer  Elizabeth  Pe- 
trowna,  it  was  Catherine  the  Second — 
a  princess  who  did  not  often  err  so  in- 
juriously (injuriously  for  herself  as 
much  as  for  others)  in  the  measures 
of  her  government.      She  had  soon 
ample  reason  for  repenting  of  her  false 
policy.    Mean-time,  how  much  it  must 
have  co-operated  with  the  other  mo- 
tives previously  acting  upon  Oubacha 
in  iustaining  his  determination  to  re- 
f  olt  I  and  how  powerfully  it  must  have 


assisted  the  efforts  of  all  the  Tartar 
chieftains  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
their  people  to  feel  uie  necessity  of 
this  oifficult  enterprise,  by  arming 
their  pride  and  their  suspicions  against 
the  Russian  Government,  through  the 
keenness  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
wrongs  of  their  insulted  prince,  may 
be  readily  imagined.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
it  has  been  confessed  by  candid  Rus- 
sians themselves,  when  treating  of  this 
great  dismemberment,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Russian  Cabinet  through- 
out the  period  of  suspense  and  during 
the  crisis  of  hesitation  in  the  Kalmuck 
Council,  was  exactly  such  as  was  most 
desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  con« 
spirators ;  it  was  such,  in  fact,  as  to 
set  the  seal  to  all  their  machinations, 
by  supplying  distinct  evidences  and 
official  vouchers  for  what  could  other- 
wise have  been  at  the  most  matters  of 
doubtful  suspicion  and  indirect  pre- 
sumption. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
arguments,  and  even  allowing  their 
weight  so  far  as  not  at  all  to  deny  the 
injustice  or  the  impolicy  of  the  Impe* 
rial  Ministers,  it  is  contended  by  many 
persons  who  have  reviewed  tiie  affair 
with  a  command  of  all  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  case,  more  especially 
the  letters  or  minutes  of  Council  sub- 
sequently discovered,  in    the    hand- 
writing of  Zebek-Dorchi,  and  the  im- 
portant evidence  of  the  Russian  cap- 
tive Weseloff,  who  was  carried  off  by 
the  Kalmucks  in  their  flight,  that  be- 
yond all  doubt  Oubacha  was  power- 
less for  any  purpose  of  impeding  or 
even  of  delaying  the  revolt.    He  him- 
self, indeed,  was  under  religious  obli- 
gations of  the  most  terrific  solemnity 
never  to  flinch  from  the  enterprise,  or 
even  to  slacken  in  his  zeal :  for  Ze- 
bek-Dorchiy  distrusting  the  firmness  of 
his  resolution  under  any  unusual  pres- 
sure of  alarm  or  difficulty,  had,  in  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  the  conspiracy, 
availed  himself  of  the  Khan's  welt 
known  superstition  to  engage  him,  by 
means  of  previous  concert  with  the 
priests  and  their  head  the  Lama,  in 
some  dark  and  mysterious  rites   of 
consecration,  terminating  in  oaths  un- 
der such  terrific  sanctions  as  no  Kal- 
muck would  have  courage  to  violate. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  regarded  the  per- 
sonal share  of  the  Klian  in  what  was 
to  come,  Zebek  was  entirely  at  his 
ease:  he  knew  him  to  be  so  deeply 
pledged  by  religious  terrors  to  the 
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lions  haate^^ne  apon  the  heels  of  an-  by  which  our  ancestors  were  used  to 
other,  reporting  a  sudden  inroad  of  speak — holding  us  by  such  a  chain^ 
the  Kirghises  and  Bashkirs  upon  the  Russia  would  make  a  jest  of 
ELalmuck  lands,  at  a  point  distant 
about  1 20  miles.  Thither  all  the  Kal- 
muck families,  according  to  immemo- 
rial custom,  were  required  to  send  a 
separate  representative  ;  and  there  ac- 
cordingly, within  three  days,  all  ap- 
peared. The  distance,  the  solitary 
ground  appointed  for  the  rendezvous, 
the  rapidity  of  the  march,  all  tended 
to  make  it  almost  certain  that  no  Rus- 
sian could  be  present.  Zebek-DorcJii 
then  came  forward.  He  did  not  waste 
many  words  upon  rhetoric.  He  un- 
furled an  inmiense  sheet  of  parchment, 
yisible  from  the  uttermost  distance  at 
which  any  of  this  vast  crowd  could 
stand  ;  the  total  number  amounted  to 
80,000 ;   all  saw,  and  many  heard. 


oiur 
wishes,  knowing  full  well  that  we 
should  not  dare  to  make  any  effectual 
movement." 

Having  thus  sufficiently  roused  the 
angry  passions  of  his  vast  audience, 
and  having  alarmed  their  fears  by  this 
pretended  scheme  against  their  first- 
born (an  artifice  which  was  indispen- 
sable to  his  purpose,  because  it  met 
beforehand  every  form  of  amendment 
to  his  proposal  coming  from  the  more 
moderate  nobles,  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  failed  to  insist  upon  trying 
the  effect  of  bold  addresses  to  the 
Empress,  before  resorting  to  any  des- 
perate extremity),  Zebek-Dorchi  open- 
ed his  scheme  of  revolt,  and,  if  so,  of 
instant  revolt ;  since  any  preparations 
They  were  told  of  the  oppressions  of    reported  at  St  Petersburg  would  be 


Russia ;  of  her  pride  and  haughty  dis- 
dain evidenced  towards  them  by  a 
thousand  acts ;  of  her  contempt  for 
their  religion  ;  of  her  determination  to 
reduce  them  to  absolute  slavery ;  of 
the  preliminary  measures  she  had  al- 
ready taken  by  erecting  forts  upon 
many  of  the  great  rivers  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  of  the  ulterior  inten- 
tions she  thus  announced  to  circum- 
scribe their  pastoral  lands,  until  they 
would  all  be  obliged  to  renounce  their 
fiocks,  and  to  collect  in  towns  like 
Sarepta,  there  to  pursue  mechanical 
and  servile  trades  of  shoemaker,  tailor, 
and  weaver,  such  as  the  freeborn  Tar- 
tar had  always  disdained.  "  Then 
again,*'  said  the  subtle  prince,  **  she 
increases  her  military  levies  upon  our 
population  every  year;  we  pour  out 
our  blood  as  young  men  in  her  de- 
fence, or  more  often  in  support  of  her 
insolent  aggressions  ;  and  as  old  men, 
we  reap  nothing  from  our  sufferings, 
nor  benefit  by  our  survivorship  where 
so  many  are  sacrificed."  At  this  point 
of  his  harangue,  Zebek  produced  seve- 
ral papers  (forged,  as  it  is  generally 
believed,  by  himself  and  the  Lama), 
containing  projects  of  the  Russian 
court  for  a  general  transfer  of  the  el- 
dest sons,  taken  en  masse  from  the 
greatest  Kalmuck  families,  to  the  Im- 
perial court.  "  Now  let  this  be  once 
accomplished,"  he  argued,  "  and  there 
is  an  end  of  all  useful  resistance  from 
that  day  forwards.  Petitions  we  might 
make,  or  even  remonstrances  ;  as  men 
of  words  we  might  play  a  bold  part ; 
but  for  deeds,  for  that  sort  of  language 
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a  signal  for  the  armies  of  Russia  to 
cross  into  such  positions  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  as  would  effectually  intercept 
their  march.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that,  with  all  his  audacity  and 
his  reliance  upon  the  momentary  ex- 
citement of  the  Kalmucks,  the  subtle 
prince  did  not  venture,  at  this  stage  of 
his  seduction,  to  make  so  startling  a 
proposal  as  that  of  a  flight  to  China. 
All  that  he  held  out  for  the  present 
"Nvas  a  rapid  march  to  the  Temba  or 
some  other  great  river,  which  they 
were  to  cross,  and  to  take  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  further  bank,  from 
which,  as  from  a  post  of  conscious  se- 
curity, they  could  hold  a  bolder  lan- 
guage to  the  Czarina,  and  one  which 
woidd  have  a  better  chance  of  winning 
a  favourable  audience. 

These  things,  in  the  irritated  condi- 
tion of  the  simple  Tartars,  passed  by 
acclamation ;  and  all  returned  home- 
wards to  push  forward  with  the  most 
furious  speed  the  preparations  for  their 
awful  undertaking.  Rapid  and  ener- 
getic these  of  necessity  were  ;  and  in 
that  degree  they  became  noticeable 
and  manifest  to  the  Russians  who  hap- 
pened to  be  intermingled  with  the  dif- 
ferent hordes  either  on  commercial  er- 
rands, or  as  agents  officially  from  the 
Russian  Government,  some  in  a  finan- 
cial, others  in  a  diplomatic  character. 

Amongst  these  last  (indeed  at  the 
head  of  them)  was  a  Russian  of  some 
distinction,  by  name  Kichinskoi,  a 
man  memorable  for  his  vanity,  and 
memorable  also  as  one  of  the  manjr 
victims  to  the  Tartar  revolution.  This 
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and  in  tlie  tumultnoug  movement  of    by  the  bloody  retaliations  which  they 
some  great  morning  of  battle.     Tons     must  necessarily  have  provoked.  Thia 
of  tbousandt  continued  moving  off    part  of  tlio  tragedy,   however,  was 
the  ground  at  every  half-hour'a  mter-     happily  intercepted  by  a  providential 
val.      Women  and  children,  to  the  disappointment  at  the  very  crisis  of 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  and  departure.    It  has  been  mentioned  al- 
iipwards,  were  placed  upon  waggons,  ready  that  the  motive  for  selecting  the 
or  upon  camels,    and  drew   ott*  by  depth  of  winter  as  the  season  of  ilight 
masses  of  twenty  thousand  at  once —  (which  otherwise  was  obvioui^ly  the 
]jlaced    under  suitable    escorts,    and  very  worst  possible)  had  been  the  im* 
continually  swelled  in  numbers    by  possibility  of  effecting  a  junction  suf- 
otheroutlymg  bodies  of  the  horde  who  ticiently  rapid  with  the  tribes  on  the 
kept  falling  in  at  various  distances  west  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  absence  of 
npon  the  first  and  second  day*B  march,  bridges,  unless  by  a  natural  bridge  of 
From  sixty  to  eighty    thousand    of  ice.      For  this    one    advantage    the 
those  who  were    the  best  mounted  Kalmuck  leaders  had    consented  to 
staid  behind  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  aggravate  by  a  thousandfold  the  cala- 
with    purposes    of    devastation    and  mities  inevitable  to  a  rapid  flight  over 
plunder  more  violent  than  prudpnce  boundless  tracts  of  coimtry  with  wo- 
justified,  or  the  amiable  character  of  men,  children,  and  herds  of  cattle — 
the  Khan  could  be  supposed  to  ap-  for  this  one  single  advantage ;    and 
prove.     But  in  this,  as  in  other  in-  yet,  after  all,  it  was  lost.     The  reason 
stances,  he  was  completely  overruled  never  has  been  explained  satisfactori- 
by  the  maligrnant  counsels  of  Zebek-  ly,  but  the  fact   was    such.     Some 
Dorchi.     The  first  tempest    of  the  have  said  that  the  signals  were  not 
desolating  fury   of  the  Tartars  dis-  properly  concerted  for  marking  the 
charged  itself  upon  their  own  habita*  moment  of  absolute  departure ;  that 
tions.     But  this,  as  cutting  off  all  in-  is,  for  signifying  whether  the  settled 
firm  looking  backward  from  the  hard-  intention  of  the   Eastern   Kalmucks 
ships  of  their  march,  had  been  thought  might  not  have  been  suddenly  inter- 
so  necessary  a  measure  by  all  the  rupted  by  adverse  intelligence.  Others 
chieftains,  that  even  Oubacha  himself  have  supposed  that  the  ice  might  not 
was  the  first  to  authorize  the  act  bv  be  eciually  strong  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ills  own  example.     He  seized  a  torch  liver,  and  might  even  be  generally 
previously  prepared  with  materials  the  insecure  for  the   treading  of  heaty 
most  durable  as  well  as  combustible,  and  heavily-laden  animals  such  as  ca- 
and  steadily  applied  it  to  the  timbers  mels.     But  the  prevailing  notion  is, 
of  hb  own    palace.      Nothing  was  that  some  accidental  movements  on 
saved  from  the  general  wreck  except  the  dd  and  4th  of  Januarv  of  Rus- 
the   portable  part  of  the    domestic  sian    troops    in    the    neighbourhood 
utensils,  and  that  part  of  the  wood-  of  the   Western   Kalmucks,    though 
work  which  could  be  applied  to  the  really  having  no  reference  to  them  or 
manufacture  of  the  long  Tartar  Ian-  their  plans,  had  been  construed  into 
ces.     This  chapter  in  &eir  mcmora-  certain  signs  that  all  was  discovered ; 
ble  day's  work  being  finished,  and  the  and  that  the  prudence  of  the  Western 
whole  of  their  villages  throughout  a  chieftains,  who,  from  situation,  had 
district  of  ten  thousand  square  miles  never  been  exposed  to  those  intrigues 
in  one  simultaneous  blaze,  the  Tartars  by  which   Zebek-Dorchi  had  prac- 
waitcd  for  further  orders.  tised  upon  the  pride    of  the   East- 
These,  it  was  intended,  should  have  em  tribes,  now  stepped  in  to  save 
taken  a  character  of  valedictory  ven-  their  people  firom  nun.     Be  the  cause 
geance,  and  thus  have  left  behind  to  what  it  might,  it  is  certain  that  the 
file  Czarina  a  dreadfU  commentary  Western  Kalmucks  were  in  some  way 
upon  the  main  motives  of  their  flight,  prevented  from  forming  the  intended 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Zebek-Dorchi  junction  with  their  brethren  of  the  op- 
that  all  the  Russian  towns,  churches,  posite  bank  ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
and  buildings  of  every    description  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
should  be  given  up  to  pillage  and  de-  Tartars  were  left  behind  in  Russia, 
struction,  and  such  treatment  applied  This  accident  it  was  which  saved  their 
to    the    defenceless    inhabitants   as  Russian  neighbours  universally  from 
might  natnnLUy  be  expected  fW>m  a  the    desolation   which    else    awaited 
fierce  people  already  iofhriated  by  the  them.     One   genetaV  xsiaa&a^KSt^   «si^ 
ftpeotacle  of  their  own  ontrajBrPth  ond  confla^tloii  "wwAd   fiwwswJ^^  Vk^^ 
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power  to  extingfulsh  the  natural  affec- 
lions  even  of  maternal  love.  But, 
after  all,  each  case  had  circumstances 
of  romantic  misery  peculiar  to  itself— 
circumstances  without  precedent,  and 
(wherever  human  nature  is  ennobled 
by  Christianity)  it  may  be  confident- 
ly hoped — never  to  be  repeated. 

The  first  point  to  be  reached,  before 
any  hope  of  repose  could  be  encou- 
raged, was  the  river  Jaik.  This  was 
not  above  300  miles  from  the  main 
point  of  departure  on  the  Wolga  ;  and 
if  the  march  thither  was  to  be  a  forced 
one,  and  a  severe  one,  it  was  alleged  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  suffering  would 
be  the  more  brief  and  transient ;  one 
summary  exertion,  not  to  be  repeated, 
andallwasachiev^.  Forced  the  march 
was,  and  severe  beyond  example :  there 
the  forewarning  proved  correct ;  but 
the  promised  rest  proved  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  the  wilderness — a  visionary 
rainbow,  which  fled  before  their  hope- 
sick  eyes,  across  these  interminable 
solitudes,  for  seven  months  of  hardship 
and  calamity,  without  a  pause.  These 
sufferings,  by  their  very  nature,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
arose,  were  (like  the  scenery  of  the 
Steppes)  somewhat  monotonous  in 
their  colouring  and  external  features  : 
what  variety,  however,  there  was,  will 
be  most  naturally  exhibited  by  tracing 
historically  the  successive  stages  of  the 
general  misery,  exactly  as  it  unfolded 
itself  under  the  double  agency  of  weak- 
ness still  increasing  from  within,  and 
hostile  pressure  from  without.  Viewed 
in  this  manner,  under  the  real  order  of 
developement,  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  sufferings  of  the  Tartars,  though 
under  the  moulding  hands  of  accident, 
arrange  themselves  almost  with  a  sceni- 
cal  propriety.  They  seem  combined, 
as  with  the  skill  of  an  artist ;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  misery  advancing  regu- 
larly with  the  advances  of  the  march, 
and  the  stages  of  the  calamity  corres- 
ponding to  the  stages  of  the  route ;  so 
that,  upon  raising  the  curtain  which 
veils  the  great  catastrophe,  we  behold 
one  vast  climax  of  anguish,  towering 
upwards  by  regular  gradations,  as  if 
constructed  artificially  for  picturesque 
effect : — a  result  which  might  not  have 
been  surprising  had  it  been  reason- 
able to  anticipate  the  same  rate  of 
speed,  and  even  an  accelerated  rate,  as 
prevailing  through  the  later  stages  of 
the  expemtion.  But  it  seemed,  on  the 
contrary^  most  reasonable  to  calculate 
upon  a  coptingal  deemaettt  in  the 
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rate  of  motion  according  to  the  increas- 
ing distance  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  pursuing  enemy.  This  calcula- 
tion, however,  was  defeated  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the 
Russian  armies  did  not  beg-iu  to  close 
in  very  fiercely  upon  the  Kalmucks 
until  after  they  had  accomplished  a 
distance  of  full  2000  miles  :  1000  miles 
further  on  the  assaults  became  even 
more  tumultuous  and  murderous :  and 
already  the  great  shadows  of  the  Chi- 
nese Wall  were  dimly  descried,  when 
the  frenzy  and  achamement  of  the  pur- 
suers, and  the  bloody  desperation  of 
the  miserable  fugitives  had  reached  its 
uttermost  extremity.  Let  us  briefly 
rehearse  the  main  stages  of  the  misery, 
and  trace  the  ascending  steps  of  the 
tragedy,  according  to  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  route  marked  out  by  the 
central  rivers  of  Asia. 

The  first  stage,  we  have  already 
said,  was  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Jaik ; 
the  distance  about  300  miles  ;  the  time 
allowed  seven  days.  For  the  first 
week,  therefore,  the  rate  of  marching 
averaged  about  43  English  miles  a-day. 
The  weather  was  cold,  but  bracing ; 
and,  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  this  part 
of  the  journey  might  have  been  ac- 
complished without  much  distress  by 
a  people  as  hardy  as  the  Kalmucks : 
as  it  was,  the  cattle  suffered  greatly 
from  overdriving :  milk  began  to  fail 
even  for  the  children  :  the  sheep  per- 
ished by  wholesale :  and  the  chilaren 
themselves  were  saved  only  by  the  in- 
numerable camels.  ^ 

The  Cossacks,  who  dwelt  upon  the  \ 
banks  of  the  Jaik,  were  the  first  among     \ 
the  subjects  of  Russia  to  come  into      V 
collision  with  the  Kalmucks.     Great        1 
was  their  surprise  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  irruption,  and  great  also  their 
consternation  :  for,  according  to  their       j 
settled  custom,  by  far  the  greater  part  ,   j 
of  their  number  was  absent  during  the 
winter  months  at  the  fisheries  upon  the 
Caspian.     Some  who  were  liable  to 
surprise  at  the  most  exposed  points, 
fied  in  crowds  to  the  fortress  of  Kou- 
lagina,  which  was  immediately  invest- 
ed, and  summoned  by  Oubacha.     Ho 
had,  however,  in  his  train  only  a  few 
light  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian commandant  at  Koulagina,  being 
aware  of  the  hurried  circumstances  in 
which  the  Khan  was  placed,  and  that 
he  stood  upon   the  very  edge,  as  it 
were,  of  a  renewed  flight,  felt  encou- 
raged by  these  coiv&\d&t^\iox&  \a  ^ 
more  obvdnate  Tenitoa<^«  ^^k»sk  iiail^Xi 
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unexampled  triiimpby  had  agaia  swell- 
ed their  raiiks-^and  would  probably 
act  with  the  forcse  of  a  Yortex  to  draw 
in  their  simplo  countrymen  from  the 
Caspian.  The  question,  therefore,  of 
pr»-oecupation  was  reduced  to  a  race. 
The  CoMaeks  were  marching  upon  an 
oblique  line  not  above  50  mUes  longer 
than  that  which  led  to  the  same  point 
from  the  Kalmuck  headquarters  be- 
fore Koulagina :  and  therefore  without 
the  moet  furious  haste  on  the  part  of 
the  Kalmucks,  there  was  not  a  chance 
for  them,  burdened  and  ''  trashed  **  * 
as  they  were,  to  anticipate  so  agile  a 
light  cavalry  as  the  Cossacks  in  seizing 
this  important  pass. 

Dreadful  were  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  women  on  hearing  this  exposition 
of  the  case.  For  they  easily  under-  • 
stood  that  too  capital  an  interest  (the 
89tmma  rerum)  was  now  at  stake  to 
allow  of  any  regard  to  minor  interests, 
or  what  would  be  considered  such  in 
their  present  circumstances.  The 
dreadful  week  already  passed, — their 
inauguration  in  misery, — ^was  yet  fresh 
in  their  remembrance.  The  scars  of 
{sufiTcring  were  impressed  not  only  upon 
their  memories,  but  upon  their  yenr 
persons  and  the  persons  of  their  chil- 
dren. And  they  knew  that  where  no 
i«peed  had  much  chance  of  meeting  the 
erayings  of  the  chieftains,  no  test  would 
be  accepted,  short  of  absolute  exhaus- 
tion, that  as  much  had  been  accom- 
plished as  could  be  accomplished. 
Weseloff,  the  Russian  captive,  has  re- 
corded the  silent  wretchedness  with 
which  the  women  and  elder  boys  as- 
sisted in  drawing  the  tent-ropes.  On 
the  5th  of  January  all  had  been  ani- 
mation, and  the  joyousness  of  indefi- 
nite expectation:  now,  on  tho  con^ 
trary,  a  brief  but  bitter  experience  had 
taught  them  to  take  an  amended  cal- 
culation of  what  it  was  that  lay  before 
them. 

One  whole  day  and  far  into  the  suc- 
ceeding night  had  the  renewed  flight 
continued :  the  sufferings  had  been 
greater  than  before :  for  the  cold  had 
been  more  intense :  and  many  perished 
out  of  the  living  creatures  through  every 
claims,  except  only  the  eamel6---whose 
powers  of  endurance  seemed  equally 
adapted  to  cold  and  to  heat.  The  se- 
cond morning,  however,  brought  an 


(dleviatiou  to  the  distress.  Snow  liad 
begun  to  f<dl :  aud  though  not  deep 
at  present,  it  was  easily  foi;^en  that 
it  soon  woidd  be  so ;  and  that,  as  a 
halt  would  in  that  case  become  un- 
avoidable, no  plan  (*t)uld  be  better  tlian 
that  of  staying  where  they  were :  es- 
pecially as  the  same  cause  would  check 
tho  advance  of  the  Cossacks.  Here 
then  was  the  last  interval  of  comfort 
which  gleamed  upon  the  unhappy  na- 
tion during  their  whole  migration. 
For  ten  days  the  snow  continued  to 
fall  with  little  intermission.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  keen  bright  frosty 
weather  succeeded:  the  drifting  had 
ceased :  in  three  days  the  sroootli  ex* 
panse  became  firm  enough  to  support 
the  treading  of  the  camels :  and  the  flight 
was  recommenced.  But  during  the 
halt  much  domestic  comfort  had  been 
enjoyed  ;  and  for  the  last  time  univer- 
sal plenty.  The  cows  and  oxen  had 
perished  in  such  vast  numbers  on  the 
previous  marches,  tliat  an  order  was 
now  issued  to  turn  what  remained  to 
account  by  slaughtering  the  whole, 
and  salting  whatever  part  should  be 
found  to  exceed  the  immediate  con- 
sumption. This  measure  led  to  a 
scene  of  general  banqueting  and  even 
of  festivity  amongst  all  who  wore  not 
incapacitated  for  joyous  emotions  by 
distress  of  mind,  by  grief  for  the  un- 
happy experience  of  the  few  last  days, 
and  by  anxiety  for  the  too  gloomy 
future.  Seventy  thousand  persons 
of  all  ages  had  sJready  perished ;  ex- 
clusively of  the  many  thousand  allies 
who  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Cos- 
sack sabre.  And  the  losses  in  rever- 
sion were  likely  to  be  many  more. 
For  rumours  began  now  to  arrive  from 
all  quarters,  by  the  mounted  couriers 
whom  the  Khan  had  despatched  to  the 
rear  and  to  each  flank  as  well  as  in 
advance,  that  large  masses  of  the  Im- 
perial troops  were  converging  from  all 
parts  of  Central  Asia  to  the  fords  of 
the  river  Torgai  as  the  most  conve- 
nient point  for  intercepting  tlic  flj'ing 
tribes :  and  it  was  already  well  known 
that  a  powerful  division  was  close  in 
their  rear,  and  wiis  retarded  only  by 
the  numerous  artillery  which  had  been 
judged  necessary  to  support  their  ope- 
rations. New  motives  were  thus  dmly 
arising  for  quickening  the  motions  of 
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TraMhed:** — This  is  an  expressive  word  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  their 
Bondnca,  Sec.  to  describe  the  case  of  a  person  retarded  and  embarrassed  in  flight,  or  in 
pursuit,  by  some  encumbrance,  whether  thing  or  person,  too  valuable  to  be  left  behind. 
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4>f  the  Turkish  Sultan.     The  forces, 
and  more  especially  the  artillery,  of 
Kus^,  were  £Bur  too  overwhelming  to 
permit  the  thought  of  a  regular  oppo- 
sition in  pitched  hattles,  even  with  a 
less  dilapidated  state  of  their  resources 
than  they  could  reasonably  expect  at 
the  period  of  their  arrival  on  the  Tor- 
gau.     In  their  speed  lay  their  only 
hope — in  strength  of  foot,  as  before, 
and  not  in  strength  of  arm.    Onward, 
therefore,  the  Kalmucks  pressed,  mark- 
ing the  lines  of  their  wide-extending 
march  over  the  sad  solitudes  of  the 
steppes  by  a-  never-ending  chain  of 
corpses.     The  old  and  the  young,  the 
sick  man  on  his  couch,  the  mother 
with  her  baby — all  were  left  l)ehind. 
Sights  such  as  these,  with  the  many 
nieful  aggravations  incident  to  the 
helpless  condition  of  infancy — of  dis- 
ease and  of  female  weakness  abandon- 
ed to  the  wolves  amidst  a  howling  wil- 
derness, continued  to  track  their  course 
through  a  space  of  full  two  thousand 
miles ;  for  so  much,  at  the  least,  it 
was  likely  to  prove,  including  the  cir- 
cuits to  whicli  they  were  often  com- 
pelled by  rivers  or  hostile  tribes,  from 
the  poiut  of  starting  on  the  Wolga 
until  they  could  reach  their  destined 
halting  ground  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Torgau.  For  the  first  seven  weeks 
of  this  march  their  sufferings  had  been 
embittered  by  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  cold ;  and  every  night — so  long 
as  wood  was  to  be  had  for  fires,  either 
from  the  lading  of  the  camels,  or  from 
the  desperate  eacriOce  of  their  bag- 
gage-waggons,   or    (as    occasionally 
happened)    from    the    forests  which 
skirted  tlie  banks  of  the  many  rivers 
which  crossed  their  path — no  spectacle 
was  more  frequent  than  that  of  a  circle, 
composed  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, gathered  by  hundreds  round  a 
central  fire,  all  dead  and  stiff  at  the 
return  of  morning  light.      Myriads 
were  left  behind  from  pure  exhaustion, 
of  whom  none  had  a  chance,  under  the 
combined  evils  which  beset  them,  of 
surviving  through  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.    Frost,  however,  and  snow 
at  lengtli  ceased  to  persecute ;  the  vast 
extent  of  the  march  at  length  brought 
them  into  more  genial  latitudes,  and 
the  unusual  duration  of  the  march  was 
gradually  bringing  them  into  more 
genial  seasons  of  the  year.      Two 
thousand  miles  had  at  last  been  tra- 
versed; February,  March,  April,  were 
^one  \  tlie  balmy  month  of  May  bad 


opened ;  vernal  sights  and  sounds  came 
from  every  side  to  comfort  the  heart- 
weary  travellers ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
latter  end  of  May,  they  crossed  the 
Torgau,  and  took  up  a  position  where 
they  hoped  to  find  liberty  to  repose 
themselves  for  many  weeks  in  comfort 
as  well  as  in  security,  and  to  draw 
such  supplies  from  the  fertile  neigh- 
bourhood as  might  restore  their  shat- 
tered forces  to  a  condition  for  execut- 
ing, with  less  of  wreck  and  ruin,  the 
large  remainder  of  the  journey. 

Yes ;  it  was  true  that  two  thousand 
miles  of  wandering  had  been  com- 
pleted, but  hi  a  period  of  nearly  five 
months,  and  with  the  terrific  sacrifice 
of  at  least  two  hundred  and  tifty  thou- 
sand souls,  to  say  nothing  of  herds 
and  fiocks  past  all  reckoning.  These 
had  all  perished :  ox,  cow,  horse,  mule, 
ass,  sheep,  or  goat,  not  one  survived — 
only  the  camels.  These  arid  and  adust 
creatures,  looking  like  the  mummies 
of  some  antediluvian  animals,  without 
the  affections  or  sensibilities  of  fiesh 
and  blood — these  only  still  erected 
their  speaking  eyes  to  the  eastern 
heavens,  and  had  to  all  appearance 
come  out  from  this  long  tempest  of 
trial  unscathed  and  unharmed.  The 
Khan,  knowing  how  much  he  was  in- 
dividually answerable  for  the  misery 
which  had  been  sustained,  must  have 
wept  tears  even  more  bitter  than  those 
of  Xerxes  when  he  threw  his  eyes  over 
the  myriads  whom  he  had  assembled : 
for  tlie  tears  of  Xerxes  were  unmingled 
with  compunction.  Whatever  amends 
were  in  his  power  he  resolved  to  make 
by  sacrifices  to  the  general  good  of  all 
personal  regards ;  and  accordingly, 
even  at  this  point  of  their  advance,  he 
once  more  deliberately  brought  under 
review  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
volt. The  question  was  formally  de- 
bated before  the  Council,  whether, 
even  at  this  point,  they  should  un  tread 
their  steps,  and,  throwing  themselves 
upon  the  Czarina's  mercy,  return  to 
their  old  allegiance  ?  In  that  case, 
Oubacha  professed  himself  willing  to 
become  the  scapegoat  for  the  general 
transgression.  This,  he  argued,  was 
no  fantastic  scheme,  but  even  easy  of 
accomplbhment ;  for  the  unlimited 
and  sacred  power  of  the  KJian,  so  well 
known  to  the  Empress,  made  it  abso- 
lutely iniquitous  to  attribute  any  sepa- 
rate responsibility  to  the  people — updn 
the  Khan  rested  the  guilt,  upon  the 
JChan  would   descenci   the  Imperial 
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and  thus,  for  some  liour»,  it  had  been 
impossiUc  for  the  most  practised  cyo 
to  eoUect  the  general  teudcncy  of  the 
day's  fortune.  Both  the  Klian  and 
Zcbek-Dorchi  were  at  one  moment 
made  prisoners*  and  more  than  once 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  cut  down ; 
but  at  length  Zebek  succeeded  in  ral- 
lying a  strong  column  of  in&ntryy 
which,  with  the  support  of  Ihe  camel- 
corps  on  each  flank,  compelled  the 
Bashkirs  to  retreat.  Clouds,  how- 
eTer,  of  these  wild  caTahy  continued 
to  arrive  through  the  next  two  days 
and  nights,  followed  or  accompanied 
by  the  Kirghises.  Thesebeing  viewed 
as  the  advanced  parties  of  Trauben- 
bexg*s  army,  the  Kalmuck  chieftains 
saw  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  flight ; 
and  in  this  way  it  happened  that  a  re- 
treat, which  had  so  recently  been 
brought  to  a  pause,  was  resumed  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  unhappy 
fugitives  were  anticipating  a  deep  re- 
pose without  farther  molestation  the 
whole  sunmier  through. 

It  seemed  as  though  every  variety 
of  wretchedness  were  predestined  to 
the  Kalmucks  ;  and  as  if  their  suffer- 
ings were  incomplete  unless  they  were 
rounded  and  matured  by  all  that  the 
most  dreadful  agencies  of  summer's 
heat  could  superadd  to  those  of  frost 
and  winter.  To  this  sequel  of  their 
story  we  shall  immediately  revert,  after 
first  noticing  a  little  romantic  episode 
which  occurred  at  this  point  between 
Oubacha  and  his  unprincipled  cousin 
Zebek- Dorchi. 

There  was  at  the  time  of  the  Kal- 
muck flight  from  the  Wolga  a  Rus- 
sian genUeman  of  some  rank  at  the 
court  of  the  Khan,  whom,  for  political 
reasons,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
carry  along  with  them  as  a  captive. 
For  some  weeks  his  conflnement  had 
been  very  strict,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances cruel.  But,  as  the  increasing 
distance  was  continually  diminishing 
the  chances  of  escape,  and  perhaps, 
also,  as  the  misery  of  tlio  guards  gra- 
dually withdrew  their  attention  from 
all  minor  interests  to  their  own  per- 
sonal sufferings,  the  vigilance  of  the 
custody  grew  more  and  more  relaxed ; 
until  at  length,  upon  a  petition  to  the 
Khan,  Mr  Weseloff  was  formally  re- 
stored to  liberty ;  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  might  use  his  liberty  in 
whatever  way  he  chose,  even  for  re- 
toming  to  Russia,  if  that  should  be  his 


wish.  Accordingly,  he  was  makiug 
active  preparations  for  his  journey  to 
St  Petersburg,  when  it  occurred  to 
Zebek- Dorchi  that,  not  improbably,  in 
some  of  the  battles  which  were  then 
anticipated  with  Traubcnberg,  it  might 
happen  to  them  to  lose  some  prisoner 
of  rank,  in  which  case  the  Russian 
Weseloif  would  bo  a  pledge  in  their 
hands  for  negotiating  an  exchange. 
Upon  this  plea,  to  his  own  severe  af- 
fliction, the  Russian  was  detained  until 
the  ftirther  pleasure  of  the  Khan.  The 
Khan's  name,  indeed,  was  used  through 
the  whole  affair,  but,  as  it  seem^, 
with  so  little  concurrence  on  his  part, 
that,  when  Weseloff  in  a  private  au- 
dience humbly  remonstrated  upon  the 
injustice  done  him,  and  the  cruelty  of 
thus  sporting  with  his  feelings  by  set- 
ting him  at  liberty,  and,  us  it  were, 
tempting  him  into  dreams  of  home  and 
restored  happiness  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blighting  them,  the  good-na- 
tured prince  disclaimed  all  participa- 
tion in  the  affair,  and  went  so  far  in 
proving  liis  sincerity  as  even  to  give 
him  permission  to  etlect  his  escape  ; 
and,  as  a  ready  moans  of  commencing 
it  without  raising  suspicion,  the  Khan 
mentioned  to  Mr  Weseloff  that  he  had 
just  then  received  a  message  from  the 
Ilctman  of  the  Bashkirs,  soliciting  a 
private  interview  on  the  banks  of  the 
Torgau  at  a  spot  pointed  out :  that  in- 
terview was  arranged  for  the  coming 
niglit ;  and  Mr  Weseloff  might  go  in 
the  Khan's  suite,  which  on  either  side 
was  not  to  exceed  three  persons.  We- 
seloff was  a  prudent  man,  acquainted 
with  the  world,  and  he  read  treachery 
in  the  very  outline  of  this  scheme,  as 
stated  by  the  Khan — treachery  against 
the  Khan's  person.  He  mused  a  little, 
and  then  communicated  so  much  of 
his  suspicions  to  the  Khan  as  might 
put  him  on  his  guard  ;  but,  upon  fur- 
ther consideration,  he  begged  leave  to 
decline  the  honour  of  accompanying 
the  Khan.  The  fact  was,  that  three 
Kalmucks,  who  had  strong  motives  for 
returning  to  their  countrymen  on  tlie 
west  bank  of  the  Wolga,  gucssinj;  the 
intentions  of  Weseloff,  had  offered  to 
join  him  in  his  escape.  These  naen 
the  Khan  would  probably  find  him- 
self obliged  to  countenance  in  their 
project ;  so  that  it  became  a  point  of 
honour  with  Weseloff  to  conceal  their 
intentions,  and  therefore  to  accomplish 
the  evasion  Arom  the  camp  (of  which 
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besides  the  one  be  rode  ;  and  by  sbifl- 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  (like  the 
ancient  Desultors  of  the  Roman  cir- 
cus}*  so  as  never  to  burden  the  same 
horse  for  more  than  half-an-hour  at  a 
time>  they  continued  to  advance  at  the 
rate  of  200  miles  in  the  24  hours  for 
three  days  consecutively.     After  that 
time,  conceiving  themselves  beyond 
pursuit*  they  proceeded  less  rapidly  ; 
though  still  with  a  velocity  which  stag- 
gered the  belief  of  Weseloff's  friends 
in  after  years.     He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  principle,  and  always  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  details  of  his  print- 
ed report.     One  of  the  circumstances 
there  stated  is,  that  they  continued  to 
pursue  the  route  by  which  the  Kal- 
mucks had  tied,  never  for  an  instant 
finding  any  difficulty  in  tracing  it  by 
the  skeletons  and  other  memorials  of 
their  calamities.       In  particular,  he 
mentions  vast  heaps  of  money  as  part 
of  the  valuable  property  wliich  it  had 
been    found    necessary    to    sacrifice. 
These  heaps  were  found  lying  still  un- 
touched in  the  deserts.     From  these 
WeselolT  and  his  companions  took  as 
much  as  they  could  conveniently  car- 
ry ;  and  this  it  was,  with  the  price  of 
their  beautiful  horses,  which  they  after- 
wards sold  at  one  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary settlements  for  about  L.  1 5  a-piece, 
which  eventually  enabled  them  to  pur- 
sue their  journey  in  Russia.  This  jour- 
ney,  as  regarded  Weseloff  in  particular^ 
was  closed  by  a  tragical  catastrophe. 
He  was  at  that  time  young,  and  the 
only  child  of  a  doating  mother.     Her 
affliction  under  tlie  violent  abduction 
of  her  son  had  been  excessive,  and 
probably  had  undermined  her  consti- 
tution.    Still  she  had  supported  it. 
Weseloff,  giving  way  to  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  his  filial  affection,  had  impru- 
dently posted  through  Russia  to  his 
mother's  house  without  warning  of  his 
approach.     Ho  rushed   precipitately 
into  her  presence  ;  and  she,  who  had 
stood  the  shocks  of  sorrow,  was  found 
unequal  to  the  shock  of  joy  too  sudden 
and  too  acute.     She  died  upon  the 
spot. 


We  now  revert  to  the  final  scenes 
of  the  Kalmuck  flight.  These  it  would 
be  useless  to  pursue  circumstantially 
througl>  the  whole  two  thousand  miles 
of  suffering  which  remained ;  for  the 
character  of  that  suffering  was  even 
more  monotonous  than  on  the  former 


half  of  the  flight,  but  also  more  se- 
vere. Its  main  elements  were  exces- 
sive heat,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
famine  and  thirst,  but  aggravated  at 
every  step  by  the  murderous  attacks 
of  their  cruel  enemies  the  Bashkirs 
and  the  Kirghises. 

These  people,  "  more  fell  than 
anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea,**  stuck  to 
the  unhappy  Kalmucks  like  a  swarm 
of  enraged  hornets.  And  very  often, 
whilst  they  were  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  their  advanced  parties  and  flanks 
were  attacked  with  almost  equal  fury 
by  the  people  of  the  country  which 
they  were  traversing ;  and  with  good 
reason,  since  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion had  now  obliged  the  fugitive 
Tartars  to  plunder  provisions,  and  to 
forage  wherever  they  passed.  In 
this  respect  their  condition  was  a  con- 
stant oscillation  of  wretchedness ;  for 
sometimes,  pressed  by  grinding  famine, 
they  took  a  circuit  of  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred miles,  in  order  to  strike  into  a 
land  rich  in  the  comforts  of  life  ;  but 
.  in  such  a  land  they  were  sure  to  find 
a  crowded  population,  of  which  every 
arm  was  raised  in  unrelenting  hos- 
tility, with  all  the  advantages  of  local 
knowledge,  and  with  constant  preoc- 
cupation of  all  the  defensible  positions, 
mountain  passes,  or  bridges.  Some- 
times again,  wearied  out  with  this 
mode  of  suffering,  they  took  a  circuit 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  in  order 
to  strike  into  a  land  with  few  or  no 
inhabitants.  But  in  such  a  land  they 
were  sure  to  meet  absolute  starva- 
tion. Then  again,  whether  with  or 
without  this  plague  of  starvation, 
whether  with  or  without  this  plague 
of  hostility  in  front,  whatever  might 
be  the  "  fierce  varieties"  of  their 
misery  in  this  respect,  no  rest-  ever 
came  to  their  unhappy  rear ;  post 
equiteni  sedtt  atra  cura ;  it  was  a  tor- 
ment like  the  undying  worm  of  con- 
science. And,  upon  the  whole,  it 
presented  a  spectacle  altogether  un- 
precedented in  the  hbtory  of  mankind. 
Private  and  personal  malignity  is  not 
unfrequently  immortal;  but  rare  in- 
deed is  it  to  find  the  same  pertinacity 
of  malice  in  a  nation.  And  what 
embittered  the  interest  was,  that  the 
malice  was  reciprocal.  Thus  far  the 
parties  met  upon  equal  terms ;  but 
that  equality  only  sharpened  the  sense 
of  their  dire  inequality  as  to  other 
circumstances.  The  Bashkirs  were 
ready  to  fight  "  from  moi\i  \.q  ^'ss^i 
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elond,  and  the  steadiness  of  its  motion. 
In  the  coarse  of  two  hours  the  vast 
phenomenon  had  advanced  to  a  point 
which  was  judged  to  he  within  five 
miles  of  the  spectators,  though  all  cal- 
culations of  distance  were  difficult,  and 
often  fallacious,  when  applied  to  the 
endless  expanses  of  the  Tartar  deserts. 
Through  the  next  hour,  during  which 
the  gentle  morning  breeze  had  a  little 
freshened,  the  dusty  vapour  had  deve- 
loped itself  far  and  wide  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  huge  aerial  draperies^ 
banging  in  mighty  volumes  from  the 
sky  to  the  earth ;  and  at  particular 
points,  where  the  eddies  of  the  breeze 
acted  upon  the  pendulous  skirts  of 
these  aerial  curtains,  rents  were  per- 
edived,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
regrular  arches,  portals,  and  windows^ 
through  which  began  dimly  to  gleam 
the  heads  of  camels  *'  indorsed*'  *  with 
human  beings — and  at  intervals  the 
moving  of  men  and  horses  in  tumul- 
tuous array— and  then  through  other 
openings  or  vistas  at  far  distant  points 
the  flashing  of  polished  arms.  But 
sometimes  as  the  wind  slackened  or 
died  away,  all  those  openings,  of  what- 
ever form,  in  the  cloudy  pall,  would 
slowly  close,  and  for  a  time  the  whole 
pageant  was  shut  up  from  view ;  al- 
though the  growing  din,  the  clamours, 
shrieks,  and  groans^  ascending  from 
infuriated  myriads,  reported,  in  a  lan- 
guage not  to  be  misunderstood,  what 
was  going  on  behind  the  cloudy  screen. 
It  was  in  fact  the  Kalmuck  host» 
now  in  the  last  extremities  of  their 
exhaustion,  and  very  fast  approaching 
to  that  final  stage  of  privation  and 
intense  misery,  beyond  which  few  or 
none  could  have  lived,  but  also,  hap- 
pily for  themselves,  fast  approaching 
(^in  a  literal  sense)  that  final  stage  of 
their  long  pilgriinag^,  at  which  they 
would  meet  hospitality  on  a  scale  of 
royal  magnificence,  and  fiill  protection 
from  their  enemies.  These  enemies^ 
however,  as  yet  were  stiU  hanging  on 
their  rear  as  fiercely  as  ever,  though 
this  day  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of 
their  hideous  persecution.  The  Khan 
had,  in  fact,  sent  forward  couriers 
with  all  the  requisite  statements  and 
petitions,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  These  had  been  duly  recei- 
ved, and  preparations  made  in  conse- 


quence to  welcome  the  Kalmucks  with 
tne  most  paternal  benevolence.  But 
as  these  couriers  had  been  despatched 
from  the  Torgau  at  the  moment  of  ar- 
rival thither,  and  before  the  advance  of 
Traubenberghad  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Khan  to  order  ahasty  renewal  of  the 
flight,  the  Emperor  had  not  looked  for 
their  arrival  on  his  frontiers  until  full 
three  months  after  the  present  time. 
The  Khan  had  indeed  expressly  notified 
his  intention  to  pass^the  summer  heats 
on  the  banks  of  the  Torgau,  and  to  re- 
commence his  retreat  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  The  subsequent 
change  of  plan  being  unknown  to  Kien 
Long»  left  him  for  some  time  in  doubt 
as  to  the  true  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  this  mighty  apparition  in  the  de- 
sert ;  but  at  length  the  savage  clamours 
of  hostile  fury,  and  the  clangour  of 
weapons,  unveiled  to  the  Emperor  the 
true  nature  of  those  unexpected  cala- 
mities which  had  so  prematurely  pre- 
cipitated the  Kalmuck  measures. 

Apprehending  the  real^  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  Emperor  instantiy  perceived 
that  the  first  act  of  his  fatherly  cnre 
for  these  erring  cliildren  (as  he  es- 
teemed them)  now  returning  to  their 
ancient  obedience,  must  be — to  de- 
liver them  from  their  pursuers.  And 
this  was  less  difficult  than  might  have 
been  supposed.  Not  many  miles  in 
the  rear  was  a  body  of  well-appointed 
cavalry,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
artillery,  who  always  attended  the 
£mperor*s  motions.  These  were  has- 
tily simimoned.  Meantime  it  occur- 
red to  the  train  of  courtiers  that  some 
danger  might  arise  to  the  Emperor's 
person  from  the  proximity  of  a  lawless 
enemy  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  indu- 
ced to  retire  a  little  to  the  rear.  It 
soon  appeared,  however,  to  those  who 
watched  the  vapoury  sh^ud  in  the  de- 
sert, that  its  motion  was  not  such  as 
would  wtgno  the  direction  of  the  march 
to  be  exaetiy  upon  the  Pavilion,  but 
rather  in  a  diagonal  line,  making  an 
angle  of  ftill  45  degrees  with  that  line 
in  which  the  Imperial  cortege  had  been 
standing,  and  therefore  with  a  distance 
continually  increasing.  Those  who 
knew  the  country  judged  that  the 
Kalmucks  were  making  for  a  large 
fresh-water  lake  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant ;  they  were  right ;  and 
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yet  every  moment  fresh  myriads  came 
up  to  the  lake  and  rushed  in,  not  able 
to  resist  their  frantic  thirst,  and  swal- 
lowing large  draughts  of  water,  visibly 
contaminated  with  the  blood  of  their 
slaughtered  compat riots.  Wiii  rcso- 
ever  the  lake  was  shallow  enoiiarh  to 
allow  of  men  raising  their  heaus  above 
the  water,  there,  for  scores  of  acres, 
were  to  be  seen  all  forms  of  ghastly 
fear,  of  agonizing  struggle,  of  spasm, 
of  convulsion,  of  mortal  conflict,  death, 
and  the  fear  of  death — revenge,  and 
the  lunacy  of  revenge — hatred,  and 
the  frenzy  of  hatred — until  the  neutral 
spectators,  of  whom  there  were  not  a 
few,  now  descending  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  at  length  averted  their  eyes  in 
horror.  This  horror,  which  seemed 
incapable  of  further  addition,  was, 
however,  increased  by  an  unexpected 
incident:  the  Bashkirs,  beginning  to 
perceive  here  and  there  the  approach 
of  the  Chinese  cavalry,  felt  it  prudent 

wheresoever  they  were  sufficiently 

at  leisure   from  the  passions  of   the 
murderous  scene — to  gather  into  bo- 
dies. This  was  noticed  by  the  govcnior 
of  a  small  Chinese  fort,  built  upon  an 
eminence  above  the  lake  ;  and  imme- 
diately he  tlirew  in  a  broadside,  which 
spread  havock  amongst  the  Bashkir 
tribe.     As  often  as  the  Bashkirs  col- 
lected into  "  globes"  and  "  turrnsy'  as 
their  only  means  of  meeting  the  long 
lines  of  descending  Chinese  cavalry — 
80  often  did  the  Chinese  governor  of 
the  fort  pour    in    his  exterminating 
broadside  ;  until  at  length  the  lake,  at 
its  lower  end,  became  one  vast  seeth- 
ing cauldron  of  human  bloodshed  and 
carnage.     The  Chinese  cavalry  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hills  :  the  Bash- 
kirs, attentive  to  their  movements,  had 
formed  ;  skirmishes  had  been  fought : 
and,  with  a  quick  sense  that  the  con- 
test was  henceforwards    rapidly   be- 
coming hopeless,  the   Bashkirs    and 
Kirghises  began  to  retire.     The  pur- 
suit was  not  as  vigorous  as  the  Kal- 
muck hatred  would  have  desired.   But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  very  gloomiest 
hatred  could  not  but  And,  in  their  own 
dreadful  experience  of  the  Asiatic  de- 
sarts,  and  in  the  certainty  that  these 
wretched  Bashkirs  had  to  repeat  that 
same  experience  a  second  time,  for 
thousands  of  miles,  as  the  price  exact- 
ed by  a  retributary   Providence  for 
their  vindictive  cruelty — not  the  very 
gloomiest  of  the  Kalmucks,  or  the 
least  reflecting,  but  found  in  all  this  a 
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retaliatory  chastisement  more  complete 
and  absolute  than  any  which  their 
swords  and  lances  could  have  obtained» 
or  human  vengeance  have  devised. 


Here  ends  the  tale  of  the  Kalmuck 
wandering's  in  the  Desart ;  for  any 
subsequent  marches  which  awaited 
them,  were  neither  long  nor  painful. 
Every  possible  alleviation  and  refresli- 
ment  for  their  exhausted  bodies  had 
been  already  provided  by  Kien  Long 
with  the  most  princely  muiiiHcenee  ; 
and  lands  of  great  fertility  were  im- 
mediately assigned  to  them  in  ample 
extent  along  the  river  lly,  not  very 
far  from  the  point  at  which  they  had 
first  emerged  from  the  wilderness  of 
Kobi.  But  the  beneficent  attention 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor  may  be  best 
stated  in  his  own  words,  as  translated 
into  French  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries : — **  La  nation  dcs  Torgotes 
(savoir  les  Kalmutjues)  arriva  a  lly, 
toute  delabree,  n'ayai^t  ni  de  quoi  vivre, 
ni  de  quoi  se  vetir.  Je  Tavais  prevu ; 
et  j' avals  ordonne  de  faire  en  tout 
genre  les  provisions  ueccssaires  poiur 
pouvoir  les  sccourir  promptcment : 
c'est  CO  qui  a  ete  execute.  On  a  fait 
la  division  des  terres  ;  et  on  a  assign^ 
a  chaque  famille  une  portion  suffisanto 
pour  pouvoir  servir  a  son  entretien, 
soit  en  la  cultivant,  soit  en  y  nouris- 
sant  des  bestiaux.  On  a  donne  a 
chaque  particulier  des  etotfes  pour 
rhabiller,  des  grains  pour  se  nourrir 
pendant  Tespace  d'une  annce,  des 
ustensiles  pour  Ic  menage,  et  d'autres 
choses  necessalrcs :  et  outre  cela  plu- 
sieurs  onces  d* argent,  pour  se  pourvoir 
de  CO  qu'on  aurait  pu  oublier.  On  a 
designe  des  lieux  particuliers,  fertiles 
en  paturages  ;  et  on  Ipur  a  donne  des 
bccufs,  moutons,  &c.  pour  qu'ils  pus- 
sent  dans  la  suite  travailler  par  eux- 
memes  a  Icur  entretien  et  a  leur  bien- 
etre. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  speaking  in  his  own  person  of 
his  own  parental  cares;  but  another 
Chinese,  treating  the  same  subject,  re- 
cords the  munificence  of  this  prince  in 
terms  which  proclaim  still  more  forci- 
bly the  disinterested  generosity  which 
prompted,  and  the  delicate  consider- 
ateness  which  conducted  this  extensive 
bounty.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the 
Kalmucks,  and  he  -goes  on  thus  :— 
"  Lorsqu  ils  arriv6rcnt  sur  nos  fron- 
tieres  (au  nombre  de  plusicurs  cen- 
taiues  do  mille},  quoiqiie  l(k  fvktv^\x<^ 
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mitiye  abodes :  tfaey  found  themselves 
settled  in  quiet  sylyan  scenes,  rich  in 
all  the  luxuries  of  life*  and  endowed 
with  the  perfect  loveliness  of  Arcadian 
beentf.  But  from  th«  hills  of  this  fa^ 
Toured  laiAly  and  even  from  the  level 
grouncb  as  diejaimroached  its  western 
border^  thej  still  look  out  upon  that 
finrful  wildemeas  which  once  beheld  a 
nation  in  agtmj — the  utter  extirpa- 
tion  of  nearly  half  a  million  from 
amongst  its  numbers,  and,  for  the 
remainder,  a  storm  of  misery  so  fleree, 
that  in  the  end  (as  happened  also 
at  Athens  during  the  Peioponnesian 
war  from  a  different  form  of  misery) 
very  many  lost  their  memory  ;  all 
reeords  of  their  past  life  were  wiped 
oot  as  with  a  sponge — utterly  erased 
and  canceled :  and  many  others  lost 
their  reason ;  some  in  a  gentle  form 
of  pensive  melancholy,  some  in  a  more 
re^leas  form  of  feverish  delirium  and 
nervous  agitation,  and  others  in  the  fixed 
forms  of  tempestuous  mania,  raving 
frenxy,  or  moping  idiocy.  Two  great 
commemorative  monuments  arose  in 
alter  years  to  mark  the  depth  and  per- 
manence of  the  awe — the  sacred  and  re- 
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verential  grief  with  which  all  persons 
looked  back  upon  the  dread  calamities 

attached  to  the  year  of  the  Tiger all 

who  had  either  personaUy  shared  in 
those  calamities,  and  had  themselves 
drunk  from  that  cup  of  sorrow,  or  who 
had  effectually  been  made  witnesses  to 
their  results,  and  associated  wiUi  their 
relief;  two  great  monuments,  we  say; 
first  of  all,  one  in  the  religious  solemnity, 
enjoined  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  called  in 
the  Tartar  language  a  Romanang, 
that  is,  a  national  commemoration, 
with  music  the  most  rich  and  solemn, 
of  all  the  souls  who  departed  to  the 
rest  of  Paradise  from  the  afflictions  of 
the  Desart :  this  took  place  about  six 
years  after  the  arrival  in  China.  Se- 
condly, another  more  durable  and  more 
commensurate  to  the  scale  of  the  cala- 
mity and  to  the  grandeur  of  this  na- 
tional Exodus,  in  the  mighty  columns 
of  granite  and  brass,  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Kien  Long,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Uy :  these  columns  stand  upon  the 
very  margin  of  the  iUppes ;  and  they 
bear  a  short  but  emphatic  inscription* 
to  the  following  effect ! — 


By  the  Will  of  God, 

Here,  upon  the  Brink  of  these  Desarts, 

Which  from  this  Point  begin  and  stretch  away 

Pathless,  treeless,  waterless, 

For  thousands  of  miles— and  along  the  margins  of  many  mighty  Nations, 

Rested  from  their  labours  and  from  great  afflictions 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Chinese  Wall, 

And  by  the  favour  of  Kien  Long,  God's  Lieutenant  upon  Earth, 

The  ancient  Children  of  the  Wilderness— the  Torgote  Tartars — 

Flying  before  the  wrath  of  the  Grecian  Czar, 

Wanderiiig  Sheep  who  had  strayed  away  from  the  Celestial  Empire  in  the  year  1616^ 

But  are  now  mercifully  gathered  again,  after  infinite  sorrow. 

Into  the  fold  of  their  forgiving  Shepherd. 

Hallowed  be  the  spot  for  ever, 

and 

Hallowed  be  the  day— September  8,  1771  t 

Amen. 


*  This  inscription  has  been  slightly  altered  in  one  or  two  phrases,  and  particularly 
in  adapting  to  the  Christian  era  the  Emperor's  expressions  for  the  year  of  the  original 
Exodus  fW>m  China  and  the  retrogressive  Exodus  from  Russia.  With  respect  to  the 
designation  adopted  fbr  the  Russian  Emperor,  either  it  is  built  upon  some  conlbaion 
between  him  and  the  Byzantine  Caesars,  as  though  the  former,  being  of  the  same  reH- 
gion  with  the  latter  (and  occupying  in  part  the  same  longitudes,  though  in  different  la- 
titudes) might  be  considered  as  his  modern  successor  ;  or  else  it  refers  simply  to  the 
Greek  form  of  Christianity  professed  by  the  Russian  Emperor  and  Church. 
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his  old  house;  and  the  only  change 
visible  was  an  increased  devotion  and 
a  marvellous  tendency  to  grow  fat. 
His  attendance  at  chapel  was  regu- 
lar as  clock-work ;  his  groans  were 
heart-rending  in  the  extreme,  and  no 
one  could  possibly  help  feeling  compas- 
sion for  his  misfortunes  when  he  began 
himself  to  adorn  the  pulpit,  and  preach 
on  the  perishableness  of  all  earthly 
treasures.    One  consolation,  however, 
remained  to  him,  he  used  often  to  say 
in  his  discourses,  and  that  was,  that 
through  the  agency  of  his  failure  the 
Lord  had  turned  the  hearts  of  many 
from  the  Golden  Lion,  and  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  superiority  of  the 
pump.     The  increase  of  sobriety  was 
indeed  remarkable,  and  the  landlords 
of  the  different  inns  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  diminution  of 
the  duties  on  beer ;    the  malt  they 
did  not  care  about,  as  having  little 
connexion  with  it  in  the  way  of  their 
business  ;    but  if  the  Bonifaces  were 
untiring,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  unremitting,  and  so  there 
was  a  Temperance  Society  established 
in  the  borough,  on  the  most  strictly 
involuntary  principles.      Among  all 
those  who  owed  the  blessing  of  so- 
briety to  the  philanthropic  and  re- 
forming proceedings  of   the  devout 
Whiffle,  the  person  who  seemed  least 
grateful  to  hb  benefactor  was    one 
John  Piper,  the  corporation  barber. 
This  ingratitude  in  John  was  extreme- 
ly sinful,  as  he  had  not  only  to  thank 
Mr  Stephen  for  having  weaned  him 
from  strong  ale,  but  also  for  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  an  appetite  which 
might  safely  be  called  never- failing, 
seeing   that   he   never  had  now  the 
means  of  satisfying  its  demands.   This 
unerring  sign  of  health  also  was  ex- 
tended to  his  wife  and  six  or  seven 
children,    so   that  John's   obligations 
were  certainly  of  the  most  powerful 
kind.     But  instead  of  looking  with  an 
eye  of  favour  on  Mr  Whiffle,  he  ac- 
tually grudged  that  respectable  gen- 
tleman every  pound  of  flesh  that  adorn- 
ed his  ribs  ;  his  enormous  breadth  of 
back  he  considered  a  fresh  theft  of  his 
property,  and  when  a  third  chin  began 
to  dcvelope  itself,   the  indignation  of 
the  barber  could  no  longer  be  restrain- 
ed— his  rage  found  vent  in  words,  and 
he  claimed  the  additional  protuberance 
as  his  own.     His  claim  was  logically 
enounced — ^the  produce  of  my  money 


is  mine ;  that  chin  is  the  produce  of 
my  money  ;  trgOf  that  chin  is  mine. 
In  the  mean-time  Mr  Stephen  had  a 
life- interest  in  it  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  goods,   chattels,   and  heredita« 
ments  of  which  he  had  so  sagaciously 
possessed    himself.         But    Stephen^ 
though  very  devout,  was  not  a  little 
ostentatious  ;  a  combination  you  may 
perhaps  have  remarked  on  similar  oc- 
casions if  you  are  a  person  of  obser- 
vation ;  if  not,  take  our  advice,  and 
watch,  and  you  will  see  that  the  car- 
riages of  pious  people  who  have  ab- 
jured the  world  are  always  as  gaudy 
as  a  lord  mayor's  coach.    This  rule  is 
without  exception.     Stephen,  we  say, 
was  ostentatious ;    but  this  vain-glo- 
rious spirit  did  not  display  itself  in  the 
trappings  of  his  carriage,  seeing  that 
he  contented  himself  with  an  occa- 
sional hire  of  a  gig,  but  in  the  equally 
tangible  form  of  a  larder  stuffed  to 
the  very  roof ;  parcels  of  fish  arriving 
every  week  from    London,  and  the 
evolutions  of  a  jack  before  tiie  kitchen 
fire,  which  one  might  almost  have 
fancied  a  specimen  of  the  perpetual 
motion.     One  morning  a  sound  as  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo   had  alarmed 
half  the  town ;  deep  groans  and  then 
high  shrieks  had  filled  the  atmosphere 
for  many  yards  around  ;    there  was 
neither  earthquake  nor  eclipse ;   but 
when  at  last  the  horrific  sounds  had 
ceased,   and  '*  a  solemn  silence  held 
the  listening  air,**  men  looked  at  each 
other  with  faces  that    showed    they 
knew  the  cause  of  the  hurly-burly, 
and  that  Stephen  had  killed  his  pig ! 
Such  an  enonnous  pig  had  never  been 
fattened  in  Heckingham  before  by  the 
ingenuity  or  the  meal  of  man.     Its 
sides  swelled  out  like  the  mainsails  of 
a  three-decker  in  a  stiffish    breeze ; 
its    throat  was    imperceptible    quasi 
throat,  being  rather  a  continuation  of 
the  prodigious  body,  and  instead  of 
being  a  narrow   isthmus   connecting 
two  continents,  it  might  have  passed 
very  well  for  a  continent  itself.    Vani- 
ty indeed  in  such  a  possession  was  ex- 
cusable in  any  one,  and  in  Stephen 
the  desire  to  show  the  lovely  monster 
to  his  townsfolk  was  altogether  irre- 
sistible.    He  therefore  had  it  placed 
on  the  floor  of  his  kitchen,  which  was 
visible  to  all  the  passengers,  while  ho 
himself  sat  at  the    top  of   the  stair 
which  led  down  to    it,  to  enjoy  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  behold- 


bonnet  wii  on  her  head ;  the  light 
truck  brought  noiselessly  fh>in  the 
beck.jard  to  the  door,  and  off  the  two 
set  through  the  now  deserted  streets, 
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for  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  and  the 
watchmen  had  been  asleep  for  an 
hour. 


Chapter  II. 


The  day  that  Stephen  Whiffle  pre- 
sented his  fat  pig  to  the  admiring  eyes 
of  his  townsmen  was  the  happiest  day 
of  his  life.  His  heart  swelled  with 
pride  and  exultation  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  burst  two  of  the  buttons  of 
his  wustcoat.  In  a  chair,  conspicu- 
ously placed  in  the  passage,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  admiration  on  one  side,  and 
the  street  on  the  other,  with  a  pipe 
breathing  perfume,  and  his  oars  wide 
open  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  his  neigh- 
bours, from  mom  till  noon,  from 
noon  till  dewy  ere,  did  Stephen  la- 
bour, as  we  have  said,  without  inter- 
mission in  his  effort  to  astonish  the 
natives  ;  aud  so  persevering  had  been 
his  labours,  that  his  appetite  on  tliis 
occasion  was  increased  to  a  pitch  of 
-sharpness  thatVould  have  made  an  al- 
ligator ashamed  of  himself.  But  Di- 
nah Prim,  who  on  week  days  was  his 
housekeeper,  and  on  Sundays  his  fel- 
low-worker in  edifying  the  rebellious 
in  so  far  as  she  invariably  groaned 
louder  in  her  devotions  than  any  of 
the  unconverted  have  a  right  to  do, 
had  prepared  a  more  than  usually 
abundant  supper,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  the  exciting  effects  of  her  master's 
imwontcd  activity.  An  immense  dish 
of  stewed  beaf  steaks,  accompanied 
with  hot  potatoes,  and  garnished  with 
sundry  pickles,  sent  up  their  savoury 
steams  ;  a  huge  tankard,  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  foam,  rested  its 
precious  cargo  of  exquisite  home- 
brewed, at  Stephen*s  dexter  hand  ; 
Dinah  Prim  smiled  with  her  sweetest 
smiles  directly  opposite  ;  and  a  kettle 
""  weaving  its  song  of  potatory  joy,*' 
and  breathing  vows  of  ardent  devotion 
to  a  pot-bellied  bottle  of  gin  which 
stood  on  the  table,  gave  symptoms  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  Mr  Whiffle 
to  prove  himself  a  patriotic  subject  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  excise. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  Stephen  had  sat  all  day 
exposed  to  the  fresh  air  without  some 
refreshment.  Dinah  had  performed 
Tarious  vovages  to  the  cellar,  and  re* 
tnrned  laden  with  profound  beakers 


of  ale  which  her  master  had  magnatl- 
imously  tossed  over  the  vast  abysm  of 
his  throat  with  redoubled  relish  when 
he  perceived  that  his  happiiiess  wits 
witnessed  by  some  hapless  wretch  to 
whom  the  flavour  of  John  Barley  com 
was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  memory, 
for  Stephen  was  one  of  those  Lue^e- 
tian  individuals  to  whom  his  own  hap- 
piness was  very  much  enhanced  by  a 
comparison  with  the  misery  of  others. 
Supper  at  last  was  over  ;  the  tankard 
emptied ;  the  gin  poured  into  Ids 
tumbler,  and  over  the  huge  expanse 
of  Whiffle's  countenance,  now  nearly 
blue  from  the  quantity  he  had  eat^h, 
wandered  an  expression  of  self-cOtt- 
placent  satisfaction  that  only  the  good 
can  feel. 

"  What  an  excellent  thing,  Dinah, 
is  a  good  conscience,"  snorted  the  al- 
most somnolent  Stephen,  *'  and  a  con- 
tented mind.  Them  is  the  only  thitigs 
as  is  worth  the  search.  All  else  is 
wanity  and  wexation.*' 

"  Tmly  ;  and  if  all  blessings  is 
used  with  moderation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  hinsinl- 
vate?  —  That  I  ain't  moderate? — Is 
not  all  things  allowed  to  me  as  has 
repented  ? — Mayn't  I  heat  a  few  beef- 
steaks ?— " 

"  Yes,  with  humility—" 

"  Humble  enough  too  for  one  as 
has  reached  such  degrees  as  I  have. — 
But  you  are  yet  at  the  houter  wall. — 
You  don't  know  nothink  of  true 
'oliness,  and  that  ere  beef  steak  hadn't 
half  enough  of  innions. — So  hold  your 
tongue." 

While  this  and  similai*  conversa- 
tions went  on,  the  bottle  got  rapidly 
exhausted ; — short  broken  ghmts  were 
all  that  proceeded  at  last  from  the 
meek  lips  of  Mr  Whiffle,  and  with 
his  head  lean't  back  upon  his  chair,  his 
nostrils  wide  distended,  and  his  legs 
stretched  out  before  hini  —  to  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  unconverted  the 
immaculate  Stephen  might  almost  have 
had  the  appearance  of  being  what  the 
Gentiles  call  dmnk.  The  unprofane 
would  have  considered  him  in  a  trance. 
There  is  no  saying  what  visions  wete 
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coTered  the  object  of  his  search. 
"  How  heavy  the  beast  is  I "  muttered 
John,  "  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
him  on  the  truck  by  myself.  Here, 
Letty,  come  in  and  lend  a  hand !  " — 
By  incredible  exertions,  hauling  and 
tugging  by  the  table-cloth,  the  hungry 
pair  managed  to  deposit  the  mighty 
burden  on  Uie  little  vehicle,  and  full 
of  glowing  anticipations  of  a  smoking 
steak  from  the  overloaded  ribs,  they 
proceeded  to  their  dwelling.  Happily 
without  being  observed  by  any  human 
bein^,  they  reached  their  destination, 
bundled  the  prodigious  carcase,  still 
shrouded  in  the  table-cloth,  into  their 
own  kitchen  ;  and  while  John  went  to 
the  yard  to  deposit  the  truck,  Letty 
made  preparations  for  the  approaching 
feast.  The  plates  were  laid  on  the  table, 
the  gridiron  cleaned,  the  fire  stirred  up, 
and  now  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
return  of  the  husband  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  Letty *s  culinary  skill. 
John  at  last  returned,  took  down  a 
knife  from  the  comer  cupboard, — 
sharpen^  it  for  some  time  on  the  kit- 
chen-dresser. "  Now,  Letty,"  he  said, 
"  off  with  the  cloth,  and  let  us  have  a 
slice  out  of  the  monster's  rump.'* 

**  Hush,"  said  Letty,  somewhat 
alarmed,  **  I  think  I  hear  steps  on  the 
street." 

"  Only  James  Williams,  the  watch- 
man, going  home  to  bed — he  could 
not  see  any  thieves  in  so  dark  a  night, 
so  what's  the  use  of  sitting  up  ?  Come, 
uncover,  and  I'll  cut  off  three  or  four 
pounds.'* 

"  No — no — wait  till  the  steps  are 
past.  Hark!  they  are  stopping  at 
Mr  Jones's  the  surgeon's — Don't  you 
hear  knocks  at  his  door  ? — listen." 

"  They  need  not  knock  at  Dr 
Jones's — He  has  gone  out  of  the  pa- 
rish to  attend  a  rich  woman  at  Mel- 
ham — If  they  wants  any  one  to  be 
bled,  they  must  come  to,  our  young 
man." 

"  Ah  !  poor  fellow,"  said  Letty,  "  I 
had  forgotten  him  quite — and  he  hasn't 
had  no  supper  this  blessed  night,  nor 
no  dinner  as  I  know  of — Ah !  John." 

This  latter  invocation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  significant  look  at  the 
table-cloth  on  the  floor,  which  John 
quickly  comprehended.  "  Surely, 
sorely,  Letty,"  he  said,  "when  all  is 
got  right  again  we  will  ask  Mr  Mason 
to  join  us.  It  will  only  be  another 
slice  or  two,  and  Mr  Mason  is  a  per- 
fect geatleman^  though  his  father,  poor 
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man,  was  ruinated  like  the  rest  of  us 
by  that  infernal  rascal  old  Whiffle. 
Off  with  the  table-cloth  till  I  dig  the 
knife  into  him.**  But  before  thiri  in- 
junction could  be  complied  with  the 
noise  came  to  their  own  door.  A  loud 
knocking  began,  which  their  fears 
magnified,  with  the  thundering  of  a 
constable's  baton.  The  knife  was 
thrown  down  in  terror,  and  John  stood 
anxiously  listening  to  the  continued 
rat-tat-tat !  "  What's  to  be  done,  dear 
John?"  cried  Letty,  almost  hysterical 
in  her  alarm ;  "  Oh  that  we  had  re- 
solved to  starve  on,  rather  than  steal 
the  pig — they  will  take  us  up  for  the 
robbery  ! — my  poor  children  ! — oh 
dear,  oh  dear ! " 

"  Hark  I"  cried  John,  "they  are 
come  for  us  already.  They  will  break 
in  the  door.  Put  out  the  light,  Letty ; 
let  us  save  ourselves  if  we  can." 

"  Open  the  door,  Mr  Piper,"  whined 
the  voice  of  Dinah  Prim,  "it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  with 
affliction.  Is  not  there  a  doctor  as 
lives  in  your  upstairs  ?" 

"  Coming,  Mrs  Prim,  coming,  ma- 
dam," flustered  John,  now  recognising 
the  voice  ;  "  rather  a  late  hour  this, 
Mrs  Prim.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 
he  continued,  cautiously  opening  the 
window. 

"  Oh  he  is  gone !  he  is  carried  off/* 
sighed  the  lady. 

"  Carried  off!  ahem — quite  a  mis- 
take— good-humoured  jest,  that's  all," 
said  John. 

"  Jest  I  mistake  indeed  I  No ;  he  is 
carried  off,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  bows 
to  the  one  as  did  it.  It  was  done  in 
kindness." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  no  doubt  of  it," 
said  the  perplexed  barber,  not  exactly 
knowing  whether  Dinah  was  aware  of 
the  truck  adventure  or  not. 

"  If  I  had  had  any  vaming  of  it,'* 
continued  Mrs  Prim,  "  it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  bad ;  but  to  be  stolen 
away  from  me  so  momentaneously  I " 

"  Why,  yes  ma'am,"  said  John, 
more  and  more  bewildered  ;  "  but  ye 
see,  ma'am,  the  truck  is  still  in  the 
back-yard,  and  your  loss  can  soon  be 
replaced." 

"  Oh,  never,  never,"  sobbed  Dinah; 
**  all  things  is  for  the  best.  But  if  you 
will  tell  the  young  doctor,  as  lodges 
here,  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  if 
he  will  just  cut  my  master's  throat, 
that  there  mayn't  be  no  chance  of  bis 
being  buried  alive.'* 
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I  hare  sailbrcd  enough  already  from 
the  villany  of  Mr  Whiffle  not  to  be 
made  the  butt  of  your  heartlesK  jests." 
The  young  man  hurried  home  brim- 
ful! of  wrath  and  offended  dignity. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  shiTering 
barber*s  agitation  as  he  opened  the 
door.  "  You  need  not  go  to  Whiffle's," 
he  said,  as  he  rushed  up  sturs,  **  he  is 
quite  recoTered,  and  does  not  need  any 
assistance.*' 


St 


Heayen  be  praised  ;  then  my  neck 
is  saved  from  the  gallows***  ejaculated 
John  Piper,  as  he  again  joined  his 
wife,  who  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
was  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands* 
<'  Old  Whiffle  has  got  suddenly  well 
again,  and  told  Mr  Mason  that  he  had 
no  need  for  medicines.  Let  us  to  bed 
good  wife — the  fright  has  taken  awty 
my  appetite,  and  1  wish  the  old  rascal 
much  joy  of  his  fat  pig.** 


Chapter  IV. 


The  moment  Mr  Mason  had  left  the 
house  to  attend  on  Mr  Whiffle,  the 
barber  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  where 
his  wife  was  still  busied  in  making 
preparations  for  the  supper.  *'  Now, 
Letty,  lose  no  time,**  he  cried,  "  the 
coast  is  quite  clear.  I  shall  be  back 
before  the  steak  is  done.  Off  with  the 
cloth,  and  let  me  cut  them  nicely!" 
The  cloth  was  at  last  unwound,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  horror  and  surprise 
that  fell  upon  the  astonished  pair, 
when  in  place  of  the  portly  chops  of 
the  much  coveted  pig  they  recognised 
the  hated  visage  of  the  detested  Whif- 
fle. 

"  That  rascal,**  cried  John  Piper, 
"  will  be  the  death  of  me,  first  by  star- 
vation, and  then  the  gallows.  Oh 
Letty,  we  shall  both  swing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  murderer  as  was  hanged 
last  week.** 

"  But  we  didn't  murder  him,  John.** 

**  What  does  the  law  care  for  that  ? 
We  can't  bring  him  to  life  again,  and 
therefore  we  shall  certainly  be  hanged.  ** 

"  But  we  can  take  him  back  again.'* 

"  Impossible.  That  old  woman  has 
raised  the  alarm  by  this  time.  But 
how  in  heaven*s  name  has  the  pig 
turned  into  old  Whiffle  ?** 

This  was  a  complete  puzzle. 

"  111  swear  it  was  a  pig,"  said 
John,  "  when  I  laid  it  on  my  truck. 
It  nrast  have  been  Ingilby  the  con- 
juror, that  was  here  at  the  fair,  that 
turned  a  neck  of  veal  into  a  goose  and 
goslings.  But  what*s  the  use  of  talk- 
ing?** continncd  the  barber.  "  All 
that  won't  save  our  necks.  We  must 
get  quit  of  him." 

After  a  moment's  consultation,  it 
was  resolved  to  leave  the  unfortunate 
Stephen  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
sCrvfely  and  r%idly  to  deny  all  know- 


ledge of  the  adventure,  if  any  enqui- 
ries were  made  on  the  subject.  Tbej 
accordingly  again  called  the  truck  in- 
to requisition,  and  as  the  least  sus- 
picious place  they  could  find,  they 
laid  him  against  the  back  of  the  watch- 
box  of  James  Williams,  the  guardian 
of  the  streets  of  Heckingham,  believ- 
ing that  that  valuable  officer  had  be- 
taken himself  to  his  couch.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  mistaken,  for  that 
useful  individual  was  sunk  in  a  pro- 
found sleep  within  the  very  box 
against  which  they  placed  their  burden. 
Silently  the  barber  and  his  wife  re- 
turned home  ; — waited  the  Doctor's 
arrival  with  no  little  expectation,  and 
were  relieved  by  the  news  he  gave 
them  of  Mr  Whiffle's  recovery.  When 
James  Williams  the  watchman  had 
continued  his  slumbers  far  into  the 
night,  he  resolved  to  alter  the  venue  of 
the  conclusion  of  them  to  his  own  bed 
at  home.  For  this  purpose  he  got  up, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  altered  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  his  box,  by  removing 
his  own  weight  from  the  back  part  of 
it,  than  it  yielded  to  the  superincum- 
bent ponderosity  of  the  inanimate 
Whiffle,  and  falling — with  hideous  ruin 
and  combustion — down  it  enclosed  the 
scarcely  awakened  watchman  in  his 
own  sentry-box,  with  such  a  moun- 
tainous weight  above  it  that  his  ef- 
forts to  extricate  himself  were  for  a 
long  time  unsuccessful.  When  at  last 
he  contrived  to  rear  his  prison,  which 
enclosed  him  like  a  shell,  and  creep 
out  on  hands  and  knees,  his  efforts, 
and  the  persevering  obstinacy  of  his 
overthrower,  had  irritated  him  to  such 
a  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  apply  sundry  thwacks  of 
his  baton  on  the  body  of  his  assailant, 
whioh  Piper  had  reinvested  in  the 
table-cloth. 

ril  teatli  3oa>^   «v^van»^  ^b^ 
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they  could  find.     Among  other  things 
they  got  hold  of  this  here  wooden  stat- 
ty — she  was  Thalia  then,  and  had  a 
Very  agreeable  smile  on  her  face — and 
knocked  the  upper  part  of  her  head 
all  to  pieces.    Well,  an  idea  came  into 
my  mind,  and  I  bought  it  as  old  lum- 
ber ;  had  a  board — you  see  the  boards 
sir  ? — nailed  right  over  the  top  of  her 
nose — because  Justice,  you  know,  is 
blind  ;  hung  a  pair  of  wooden  scales 
over  her  left  wrist,  and  glued  thexight 
arm  of  Mars  to  the  stump  of  her  bro- 
ken elbow — made  a  present  of  her  to 
the  town,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  corporation.  She  is  painted  green 
to  keep  her  from  the  weather : — not 
quite  so  natral  as  red  and  white,  but 
stands  the  wear  and  tear  much  better.'* 
In  this  way  the  eloquent  Clips  paraded 
his  visitor  through  the  town  ; — and  as 
the  last  and  crowning  wonder,  "  the 
bright  consummate  rose  of  the  whole 
wreath,**  he  conducted  him  to    the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  intently  on  his  friend  to  watch 
the  effect  of  the  spectacle,   "  There, 
sir,**  he  said,  *'  there  is  the  glory  oif 
Heckingham,  —  the    notorious     Bill 
Swag — that  robbed  and  murdered — 
no — murdered  and  robbed — the  un- 
fortunate old  man  on  the  great  Lon- 
don road — a  perpetual  moniment  of 
the  watchfulness  of  Providence  to  de- 
tect a  murder,  and  also  of  the  horse- 
patrol.     You  see  what  a  miserable 
care-worn,  thin-looking  rascal  it  is. 
No  I — Heaven  be  over  us !    what  is 
that  ?  **  and  the  Mayor's  tongue  ceased 
its  office,  though  it  still  wagged,  in 
vain  attempts  to  reach  the  palate,  the 
wide  gaping  of  the  mouth  preventing 
all  communication.  The  stranger  look- 
ed astonished.       "  Sir,"   began  the 
mayor,  mastering  himself  by  a  strong 
effort,    "  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that   ever  happened,  and  will 
make  my  mayoralty  notorious  to  all 
future  times.     The  fut  man  you  now 
see  on  the  gallows,  sir,  is  not  Bill 
Swag,  but  Mr  Whifile — you've  heard 

his  story  ?     There  he  is,  sir but 

this  is  too  weighty  a  matter  for  delay. 
I  must  summon  the  Council  forth- 
with." 

In  pursuance  of  this  wise  resolution 
the  members  of  the  deliberative  body 
met  in  full  conclave, — marched  in  so- 


lemn procession  to  the  gallows  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  fact,  and  re- 
turned to  the  town-hall  to  decide  on 
farther  proceedings.  Opinions  were 
long  divided — some  contending  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  things  remain 
as  they  were — insinuating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  deceased  was  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  the  situation  he 
occupied.  But  the  Mayor,  rising  with 
a  dignity  unknown  to  lower  function- 
aries, addressed  them  in  a  speech 
which  carried  conviction  to  every 
mind.  "  As  to  old  Whiffle  finding 
his  way  to  the  gallows,"  said  Clips  in 
his  oration,  "  with  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do — because  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  he  himself  is  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  us.  It  is  certain  that 
by  removing  him,  our  beautiful  town, 
gentlemen,  will  lose  one  of  its  proud- 
est ornaments,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  it 
aint  every  town  as  can  point  to  a 
murderer  hmig  in  chains ; — yet,  gen- 
tlemen, even  this  distinction  I  hope 
you  will  surrender  for  the  sake  of  me, 
Thomas  Clips,  the  Mayor  of  this  town. 
It  is  not  for  the  man's  sake  I  wish  him 
to  be  taken  down — no — but  when  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  my 
year  of  mayoralty,  I,  the  chief  dig- 
nitary of  this  ancient  borough, — with 
my  own  hands  made  the  indenti- 
cal  breeches  in  which  he  is  now  sus- 
pended— O!  I  feel  certain  you  will 
not  subject  your  principal  mag^trate 
to  the  indignity  of  having  his  handi- 
work disgraced  upon  the  gallows  !  ** 
The  appeal  was  irresistible.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  act  on  the 
Mayor's  suggestion,  and  Heckingham 
was  robbed  of  the  ornament  which  had 
rendered  its  inhabitants  so  proud. 

Mr  Mason  is  now  the  principal  sur- 
geon in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  last  news  of  John  Piper,  who  is  a 
rich  man  and  flourishing  perfumer, 
was,  that  he  is  the  Mayor-elect  for  the 
next  year,  and  threatens  to  put  Dinah 
Prim  in  Bridewell,  if  she  makes  any 
disturbance  by  preaching  on  the 
streets.  It  is  observed  that  John  kills 
a  fat  hog  every  year,  and  distributes 
it  to  the  poor — a  sort  of  thank-offering 
for  all  the  benefits  he  has  experienced 
from  his  affection  to  that  species  of 
animal. 
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likewise  intellectual.     Not  only  doei  limitet  de«  champs,  qut  U  ttatne  d«  k  Gob* 

the  heart  speak  to  the  heart,  but  the  corde  t*elev4tsurlMpUeeipab]iqiic« — qu'oiM 

mind  speaks  to  the  mind.      It  is  the  ceremonie  sainte  ait  eonsacre  le  prince  ap- 

exertion  of  intelligent  power  by  means  p^Ie  au  trooa  par  les  loU  antiques  du  paye, 

of  speech.      It  may  be  in  the  form  of  ^^  garantiea  sacreet  dea  droita  eociaux  n'en 

conversation — for  who  was  more  elo-  ^^•n^  point  le  principe.*' 
qnent  than  Coleridge  ? — or  in  the  form        The  reason,  the  conscience,  the  un- 

of  public  orations and  whose  speeches  derstanding,  tiie  heart — all  here  are 

can  rival  those  of  Bcrryer  ?  In  both  speaking  in  the  knguage  of  nature ; — 
cases,  however,  master  minds,  as  well  **  musical  as  the  morning  note  of  that 
as  noble  hearts,  were  brought  to  bear  ^^'^  which  swims  in  ether,  or  rises  to 
upon  their  attentive  and .  captivated  the  pearly  gates  of  the  sun  ;— as  poe- 
listeners.  True  eloquence  is  insepa-  ^»cal  as  the  Elegy  of  Gray— as  living 
rable  from  reason,  or  that  power  by  ^  pcrfectioii  of  sculptured  beauty  as 
which  one  man  deduces  one  proposi-  t^®  production  of  Canova  ;--and  co- 
tion  from  another,  or  proceeds  from  lo*"*ed  with  all  the  purity  and  chaste- 
premises  to  consequences.  ^css  of  a  Titian,  and  yet  the  force  and 

When  Berryer  defended  the  Abbe  energy  of  a  Raphael. 
de  la  Mennais,  in  1826,  who  was  ab-         There  is  still  another  word  which 

fordly  prosecuted  for  opinions  which  ™nst  be  added  to  conscience  and  roa- 

he  then  maintained,  but  has  apparently  son— it  is  knowledge.     The   "  blast 

since  renounced,  the  question  of  the  Tartarian,  which    makes  the    house 

**divmerightof  kings''  was  discussed  be-  tremble,  as  its  notes  are  spread," 

fore  the  jury  ;  and  as  the  reason  and  "  Tartarnu  intemdit  voeem,  qua  proHmm 
the  conscience  of  Berryer  told  him  omnia  comtremuit  domM$" 

that  this  great  maxim,  this  vast  prin-  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  character- 

ciple  was  the  basis  of  liberty,  of  equa-  istic  of  eloquence.     It  may  be  an  ha- 

lity,  and  of  right ;  and  that  an  ungodly  rangue — a  set  speech — an  appeal  to 

arid  perverse  age  had  ignorantly  and  the  passions — and  may  even  border  on 

impiously  confounded  the  word  "  ab-  rhetoric — but  a  declaimcr  and  an  oni- 

solutism*'  with  "  divine  right,*'  his  rea-  tor  are  not  more  widely  separated  than 

son  and  his  conscience  thus  eloquently  knowledge  and  ignorance — volubility 

expressed  the  reasonings  of  tlie  one  and  eloquence.  When  Gamier  Pages 

and  the  convictions  of  the  other : —  addresses  the  French  deputies,  he  is 

••  A  qui  (Mera-t-on  faire  un  crime  de  ve-  not  speaking  to  theniy  but  to  the  crowd 

n^rer  dans  ton  onur,  et  dans  »e8  parolee,  cetta  without.      His  speeches  suit  the  mob, 

graoda  pniasance  ■piiltuelle  qui,  toujouni  vi-  and  they  toss  high  their  caps  and  cry, 

gilante  pour  let  rois  et  pour  le»peuples, lenr  "   Vive  Gamier  Pages!'' — "  But  how 

fait  aaoa  cesae  entendre  ces  noble*  en»eigne-  can  they  be  wise,  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 

menU,  fondements  sacres  de  tout  ordre,  de  locks?**       When     Guizot    spcaks     tO 

toute   dignitc,    de   toute  libertc,    dan«   lee  France,  he  speaks  to  the  world — for 

eut».    Peuple  obeis  h.  ton  roi,  il  est  Tiinage  the   examinations  of  philosophy,  the 

de  Dieu  sur  la  terre ;  roi,  garde  toi  d'oublier  criticisms  of  the  schools,  and  the  in- 

dans  les  pompes  de  ta  grandeur  que  le  dernier  vcstigations  of  political    science,    he 

de  tea  sujeta  e»t  ton  frcre.  courts :  and  why  ?    Because  he  knows 

"  Uabsolutisme  et  le  droit  divin !  Strange  ^^at  which  he  believes— and  his  know- 

et  criminal  rapprochement  des  principes  les  j^jj^^  jg  ^^  ^^  fingers'  ends, 
plus  oppose. !  Le  droit  divm !   Mam  c'est        j^us,  Berryerhas  a  certain  percep- 

lahberte.   c  est  1  egahte  entre    es  hommes,  ^^^^    ^^  indubitable   apprehension  of 

c  est  1  eternelle  lo,  qui  le.  apHle  ^  vivre  en  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^ 
«>a^tc.   mja.  qui  n  a  point  leglele.  formes  ^^  ^^^  speculative  facSties-he 

variables  des  socictes  politiquet,  dicte  leurs  ^  'x  ^  ^     •  i.<        j 

coostitutions.leur.Ioi.interieure.;quin^aat.  Possesses  it  to  an  astonishing  degree. 

tribu6  k  aucun  homme  une  autoritepropre  et  "^n^^®  **>?  vivacity  of  hisjeplies  to 

per«,nnelle.urles.emblable..      R(.publiques  those  who  interrupt  him.      When,dur. 

oa  mooarchies;   tou.  ces  euts,  Unt  qu'a  w&   the  discussion   in  the  session  of 

aubaista  au  ftnd  des   consciences,  une  au-  l^^^>  o^  the  address  of  the  Chamber  of 

torit^  ^us  grande  que  eelle  des  lois  ro^mea.  Deputies  to  the  King  ;  m  reply  to  the 

plus  puiaaanta  que  le  pouvoir  humsin,  ont  opening  speech,   M.  Berryer  pointed 

pu  mettre  sous  la  garde  de  la  religion  lea  loia  out  (in  one  of  hU  most  admirable  <^t^- 

feodamantalas,  lea  lois  sanctionndea  par  una  tions,   which    lasted.  t^Q  \iQ\3Lt^)  «sA. 

loiyafl  axperience  /Mr  Jea  auffragea  dn  aii-  whicb,  through  lYie  *YEk%\i\xa^AQll  ^1  ^Cs^ 

dbb     Que  u  Dieu  Terme  fdt  phc6  aux  moment >  captivated^  asA  csexi  cxta- 
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acquirements^  tiien  the  mind^  as  an  in-  consequence  from  Jerusalem  and  from 

teliigent  power,  and  as  an  intellectual  Judah,    the  .captain  of  llfty  and  the 

capacity,  supplies  the  orator  with  those  lionourable  man,  the  counsellor  and 

umteriids  and  facts  which  his  know-  the  eloquent  ohator.'*   In  one  word, 

ledge  appreciates,  his  conscience  re-  it  is  well  that  stupidity  and  knowledge, 

pels  or  adopts,  and  his  imagination  learning  and  ignorance,  dignity  and 

converts  into  poetry,  painting,  music,  passion,  honest  conviction  and  aiSfected 

and  sculpture.     He  is  a  finished  ora-  energy,  as  opposed  to  the  meretricious 

tor.     How  beautiful  an  assemblage  is  display  of  a  voluble  declaimer,  and 

thb  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  talent — of  the  unprincipled  energy  of  a  mere  po- 

that  which  is  artial,  with  that  which  is  litical  partisan  ;  differing  as  they  do 

natural — and  of  judgment,  rectitude,  in  their  characteristic^  and  in  their  ob- 

feeling,  and  taste !  Such  models  are  jccts ;  in  the  source  of  their  influence 

most  rare.     Yet,  in  my  conscience,  I  and  in  their  design  and  end — should 

believe  that  Berryer  is  one.     His  well-  be  kept  perfectly  distinct  in  the  minds 

stored  mind — rich  in  classic  lore,  in  of  men.     Heal  eloquence  is  entitled 

thewisdomof  ages,  and  in  the  progress  to  tlie  homage,  the  love,  tlie  admira- 

of  human  attainments : — replete  with  tion,  the  gratitude,  and  I  will  add,  to 

facts  not    crude  and    undigested,    a  the  convictions    and    consciences    of 

mass  of  unairrangcd  and  unselected,  men — for  it  is  intellectual  superiority, 

because  unappreciated  materials — but  vast  acquirements  and  industry,  and 

filled  with  moral  and  social  facts,  iden-  even  moral  virtue  I     Its  influence  on 

tified  with  the  history  of  man,  and  individuals,  or  on  masses,  should  ex- 

with  the  ways  of  God — comprehensive  cite  no  surprise.     It  is  the  triumph  of 

as  the  subjects  of  his  research,  and  as  mind  over  nature,  of  application  over 

the  widely  expansive  character  of  his  indolence,  of  knowledge  over  coufu- 

benevolence  and  heart ;  not  limited  to  sion,  of  aJl  that  is  just  and  honest,  or 

one  school  or  to  one  lang^uage,  to  one  a  prejudice  and  vice,   of  reason,   of 

age,  or  to  one  system,  but  though  or-  fancy,   of  imagination,  of  poetry,  of 

derly  as  the  cells  of  wax  in  which  the  painting,  of  the  playful  innocence  of 

bee  stores  her  honey  ;  yet  filled,  as  in  childhood,  as  well  as  of  the  strength 

the  honey- comb,  with  the  varied  sweets  of  a  giant ;  of  conscience  and  of  na- 

of  many   an  intellectual  flower  and  ture ;   and  when  he,  who  spoke  as 

shrub,  blossom,  and  tree ; — tlds  mind  never  man  spoke,  opened  liis  lips  of 

of  his,  thus  enriched, — these  acquire-  love,  and  said,  "  Let  not  your  hearts 

ments   of   his,    thus    arranged ;    this  be  troubled — ye  believe  in  God — tfeliere 

knowled*fe  of  his,  perceiving  and  ap-  also  in  me — peace  I  leace  with  you,  my 

{)rehending  all ; — this  conscience    of  peace  I  {five  unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world 

lis,  the  fond  and  devoted,  nay,  the  givcth,  give  I  unto  you;*' — who  can 

passionate  love  of  truth  and  justice,  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Simon 

are  all  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  fertile  Peter,  who,  having  a  sword,  drew  it, 

fancy,   his  playful   wit,   and  of  tluit  and  smote  the  high  priest's  servant, 

poets  tonguci  "  which,  as  imagination  and  cut  off  his  right  ear,  when  in  a 

bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  un-  garden  by  the  side  of  the  brook  Ce- 

known,  tiu-ns  them  to  shape — and  gives  dron,  a  band  of  oflicers  and   chief 

to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  priests  arrived  to  arrest  his   Lord  ? 

a  name."  The  result  of  true  eloquence  must  be 

I  have  thus  introduced  BEaaYER  to  proportioned  to  its  character,  as  effects 

your  notice;  and  I  have  done  so  in  must  correspond  with  their  causes, 

tliis  manner,  because  Eloquence  might  lie  who  hushed  the  stormy  wind  and 

be  represented  by  his  statue  or  his  the  tempest  said,  "  Peace !  be  still," — 

bust ;  and  because  it  is  well  to  dis-  but  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  Ciod. 
tinguish  between  things  which  differ         Berryer  was  bom  in  the  French 

and  which  are  yet  oft  confounded.    It  metropolis  on  the  3d  of  January,  1790. 

is  well,  as  it  appears  to  me  at  least,  to  He  is  tho  son  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 

separate  what  is  styled  "  Eloquent  **  brated  advocates  of  the  Paris  bar,  and 

by  the  ignorant,  the  violent  and  the  ever  found  in  his  father  a  guide,  a 

wanton,  from  the  real  eloquence  which  counsellor,  and  a  model.    At  the  Col- 

has  a  sacredness  about  it,  and  of  which  lege  of  Juilly  he  received  his  educ^ 

haiah  spoke  when,  describing  the  con-  tion,  and  was  prepared  for  the  bar  by 

fusion  and  misery  created  by  sin  and  the  directions,  skill,  and  constant  as- 

error,  he  said,  "  God  taketh  away  in  sistanco  of  his  parent.     Hi8  education 
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tion  of  which  she  was  so  much  in  jomr  aotlioritjr.     FifWca  jean  of  ptAea  anl 

need>  and  was  brought  to  enjoy  that  of  libert/,  whioh  thajr  ova  to  your  angwt 

"  proiperU^  without  example,'*  which  broUiar  and  lo  you,  have  rootad  deeply  ia 

M.  Dnpin,  in  1815,  then  admitted  to  *!»•»'  l»*«ru  that  gratitude  which  attachea 

exist.     I  cannot  forbear  from  citing  *ham  to  your  royal  family." 

the  Terj  words  of  this  distinguished  As  Berryer  was  always  a  man  of 

individualy  made  use  of  in  his  letters  to  action,  as  well  as  of  principle,  he  be- 

the  electors  of  La  Nievre  at  that  came  a  Royalist  volunteer,  and  made 

period.  as  such  the  journey  to  Ghent  during 

••  Le  roi  veut  dcatriaar  noa  plaies,  tarir  the  Hundred  D^s. 

la  source  de  noa  maux,  et  noua  procurar  ^^  ^^  second  return  of  the  Bour- 

cattapaixque  a  fui  loin  de  soua  avec  lea  bons,  his    Royalist   opinions  did  not 

Boufbona;  et  qu'euz  aeula  ponvaient  noua  proTent  him   from   devoting  himself 

mener/'  with  ardour  to  the  defence  of  the  of- 

It  is  ofiA  a  sttlQMt  of  occupation  ^^  "^^^.J^V^  compromised  by  the 

with  M.  Berryer,  to  eonipm men  wtUi  f!?°*«  ^[  ^®^'  ^^,  who  were  brought 

themselves  as  well  as  with  each  other ,  ^^^^  ***®  i?]l"?^  *®  ^  J^?^5^  ^y 

to  see  how  their  passions  and  their  the  order  of  Minuters,  who  little  un- 

prejudices  at  one  period  of  their  Kves  derstood  the  mterests  of  the  monarchy, 

give  the  lie  to  the  justice  and  trutii  of  f"^  ^T  J'V^''  seriously  devoted  to 

anoUier  period,  and  tiien  vice  versa.  ^^  !^^^*  ^/T.^""^  \^®   House  of 

I  cannot  myself  refrain,  whikt  speak-  ^^^^^     ^nd  it  is  not  a  littio  sin. 

ingof  the  calumniated  Restoration,  «f^\^y*  it  is  a  fact  well  deserving 

frim  citing  a  few  passages  from  the  f^^  ^"!?  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^¥*^^"' ??* 

Joiiriw/di»2>c6ato,%n7rganofpub.  ^^^.  P'*^*'""*?,?^  ,1^   ^*''"!    ^J^.K' 

lie  opinion  which  hasexercbed  so  great  "^^^  prescribed  the  arrest  and  trial 

an  influence  over  tiie  mmds  of  the  ^^  ^^^K  Cambronne,   Debelle,  Ac, 

"Bourgeome'*  for  a  quarter  of  a  J^  .?*^®  T  ,1"  nu'^llf'  l^?,"^'' 

century  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peen, 

ThiU  journal  was  compeUed,  in  iU  ?°^  ?^'"^'*  ^^"Jf'  ^^  "^'T  "{^^^^^ 

Numbers  of  1st  and  4th  September  ^^/  1^®  P^**  °^  President  of  the  Court 

1832,  to  admit,  "  tiiat  France  had  not  ?f  .^^??"^  ^^^^  Ministers  ;  when 

enjoyed  any  liberty  before  tiiepromul-  ^""^«  JH  ^        '  now  the  factotum 

gation  of  the  charter,  and  the  re^ta.  ?f  ^^«  -f  "'^T^i;  ""Jf  P^"^^"*  ^^  tj^ 

blishment  of  the  constitutional  mo-  ^^^5.^*'  *?i  ^^^  ^j'^  ''^^^^L  ^^ 

narchy  by  Louis  XVIII.  That  which  ?^^  ^'S^^  Referendary  of  the  Cham. 

is  certain  in  spite  of  aU  the  declama-  ^',^^  P^^"'  ^T^  ^"^^f  *  «^  ^^l^^*'- 

tions  in  the  world  is  tiiis,  that  France  Jet   one    of  the    great    accusations 

was  never  truly  free  but  under  tiie  brought  by  tiie   Revolution  of  1830 

constitutional  monarchy."  ^^^  ^«  ^•T^^'J?^^^,   r^^J-^ 

And  again,  -  the  Emperor  had  de-  j^l'^f^^'  '"''^'  and  death  of  Mar. 

prived  us  of  the  liberty  of  the  press —  .     ^\l\,'      j                          h  j 

the  charter  restored  it  us.     tL  Em-  ;^»"■"'.' ''"?  ordonnance,  counselled 

peror  had  taken  from  us  the  Uberty  of  *""*  '•"""'^  *"*°  execution    by  the 

the  tribune-the  charter  restored  ft  to  'V';'?^'  supporters  of  the  new  order 

us.     The  Emperor,  in  one  word,  has  ?^  **"f  m  France,  Berryer  protested 

destroyed  every  vestige  of  a  represen-  1°  i^'^i"*"*  "^  "JX5      ,.u°  ^^?' 

tativegovemment-So  charter  gave  ^:    He  was  the  defender  of  thepWn- 

us  that  government  back  again.  -Aese  f?^  "^  the  monarohy,  because  he  was 

are  facU  which  may  be  kept  back  and  "^      freedom— because  he  was 

about  which  not  one  word  may  bJs  tit-  «"»y|n<'«d  that  that  principle  alone 

tered.  but  the  facts  wiU  rem^,  and  «"?•*  ««ncihate  order  aad  liberty,  and 

cannot  be  destroyed."  J  »  th^T,>iorf>  that  the  alliance  of 

Even  the  221   deputies,  who  in  ' -£*?"'»»«q' °nrf/«4«-y     has  been 

March,  1830,  presented  an  address  to  1^*;  ^♦u°'If 'IL'*'''','^'?.^  '  fn^  ^S"^»' 

Charles  X.,  in  which  they  virtually  ««d  the  poUacal  faith  of  all  his  We. 

required  him  to  abamlon  Jne  of  the  ,  i"  *^«  fjf  "f  "^  ^^j\  thus  un- 

most  sacred  oreroffatives  of  his  crown  "*'*'<'0"  *"•  nature  and  character  of 

the  right  of  Lning  hi.  own  mimsten!  "?■?*>''  ""  violent  measures  were  in  jus 

we^fonpeUedby  §.e  force  of  truth  t^  Zrp^o^^^T^Jlohl^rl'ffi 

^  its  rights  or  itsfofce,  and  whioli  shotdd 

"  Sire !  The  people  cheriah  and  respect  feef  that  it  was  less  a  dominating 
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generous  sympathy.     The  pardon  of    profession  of  advocate,  and  obtained 

the  most  signal  success.  In  criminal 
prosecutioTis  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  over 


Debelleby  Louis  XVIII.  at  the  request 
of  Berryer,  was  his  next  achievement. 
V  M.  Berryer  did  not  allow  his  royal- 
ist opinions  or  his  monarchical  affec- 
tions to  interfere  with  his  love  of  liber- 
ty and  his  sacred  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  justice.  When  consulted  by 
M.  Chedel,  a  merchant,  in  1817,  as  to 
the  illegal  conduct  of  the  then  Prefect 
of  Police,  the  Count  Angles,  he  thus 
expressed  himself  in  a  printed  <<  me- 
moirCf'  as  to  the  rights  of  individual 
liberty,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
agents  of  the  government. 


the  minds  of  the  judges  to  acquit  his 
clients  when  innocent,  or  when  their 
guilt  was  really  doubtful ;  or  to  inflict 
the  smallest  penalty  imposed  by  law 
when  the  individual  he  defended  was 
worthy  of  sympathy,  or  at  least  of 
compassion.  His  sensibility,  his  tact, 
and  his  deference  to  those  appointed  to 
administer  justice,  ensured  him  the 
respect  of  the  tribunals. 

In  the  conduct  of  civil  suits  his  clear- 


<* 


The  laws  are  made  for  the  protection  of     ness  of  comprehension,  his  precision^ 


all.  To  invoke  them  when  they  are  violated 
is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  lowest  citizen  as 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  a  small  thing 
that  the  social  pact  promises  political  liberty. 
It  b  essential  that  all  the  secondary  institu- 
tions should  concur  in  protecting  this  liberty  ; 
and  that  every  portion  of  the  legislation  of 


and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  codes, 
and  of  the  commentaries  and  decisions 
of  the  most  celebrated  legists  and 
courts,  distinguished  him  from  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  bar.  In  France 
it  is  too  much  the  custom  with  the 
advocates  to  weary  both  jury    and 


the  country  should  guarantee  at  once  the     juj^^g  ^    ^^^^  minuteness  of  their  de- 
respect  which  is  due  to  it.  and  the  punuh-     ^^^  ^^  ^^  dissertations  more  calcu- 


ment  of  all  attacks  which  shall  be  made  upon 
it.  It  is  our  duty  to  attach  ourselves  to  two 
things  :  the  Jirtt  is,  not  to  tolerate  that  the 
laws  of  the  times  of  persecution  and  of  ter- 
ror should  be  brought  forward  to  impede  the 
action,  and  prevent  the  developement  and  en- 
joyment of  that  liberty  which  the  king  has 
given  us ;  and  that  the  agents  of  the  govern* 
ment  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  recourse 
to  laws  created  by  a  military  despotism  to 
regulate  a  people  restored  to  the  advantages 
of  its  legitimate  government.  The  agents  of 
the  government  would  insult  France,  if,  show- 
ing to  her  in  one  hand  the  charta  and  its  li- 
berties proclaimed  by  Louis  XVIII.,  they 
should  dare  to  menace  her  with  the  other, 


lated  to  fatigue  than  to  enlighten.  M. 
Berryer,  on  the  contrary,  always 
sought  to  present  to  the  judges  the 
point  in  contest,  the  real  question  at 
issue — and  to  that  point  he  directed  all 
his  erudition,  all  his  research,  and  all 
his  eloquence.  In  the  present  state  of 
French  jurisprudence,  true  it  is,  indeed, 
that  occasions  are  rare  when  grave 
discussions  of  public  or  private  rights 
can  be  entered  into  ;  but  whenever 
these  occasions  present  themselves, 
M.  Berryer  displays  the  most  profound 
respect  for  those  ancient  jurisconsults 
whose  names  and  services,  endowments 


with  the  decrees  and  Senaius-  Consultus  of     and  acquirements,  would  have  adorned 


Bonaparte  The  French,  who  attach  some 
importance  to  the  laws  of  theif  country  and 
to  all  royal  institutions,  are  bound,  above  all, 
at  a  time  when  they  are  invited  to  enjoy  a 
wise  and  rational  liberty,  to  attach  themselves 
with  sincerity  and  ardour  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  They  ought  not  to  suffer  any 
abuses  to  be  introduced  with  impunity  into 
that  execution— abuses  which,  from  their 
nature,  are  liable  to  extend  and  to  multiply 
every  day.  The  Ministers  and  agents  of 
the  government,  who  should  render  them- 
selves ihus  culpable  towards  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  ought  not  to  be  able  to 
escape  from  the  legal  responsibility  which 
rests  upon  them.  A  merely  moral  responsi- 
bility is  not  sulficient.  It  would  be  little 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  would 
console  himself  by  the  confidence  of  his  mas- 
ter for  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  whole 
nation  r 

Id.  Berijer pursued  with  ardour  his 


any  country  and  any  age.  The  opi- 
nions of  modern  French  judges  he 
rarely  refers  to.  He  knows  how 
easy  it  is  in  these  times  to  become  a 
magistrate  in  France,  and  when  he  has 
such  an  example  before  his  eyes,  as 
M.  Barther  the  carbonaro,  the  fourth- 
rate  lawyer.  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
chief  of  all  the  French  tribunals,  it  is 
not  surprbing  that  he  should  pore  over 
the  folios  of  former  times,  and  read 
and  reperuse  the  wisdom  of  ages,  in- 
stead of  satisfying  himself  with  the 
empty  dissertations  of  dandy  advo- 
cates, or  the  fashionable  pamphlets  of 
mere  political  jurisconsults. 

In  political  discussions  M.  Berryer 
has  always  an  advantage  which  has 
most  admirably  aided  him,  va.  ^n^t^ 
act  of  his  po\iUc«\  Y\^c»  a&^O^  asx^^ 
bis  speedvea  from  \)ci^  \.tiXi>x\vft%  vo^^ 
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the  aitielm  ■■  or  in  tha  preparation  of  tceptrt  en  •» ligode,  eft  dt  rtndre  U  jmtiea 

the  work  for  the  prow    md  above  all  eg^lt  ^  %kt  sujets,  et  de  let  gtrder  de  toQte 

by   bit   OOUnflela»  whiob  were  dirtin-  oppremioa   ot  violence.      La  vertu   royale 

goUied  by  the  cleameM  of  kia  ideas,  c*e«t  U  justice,  eft  U  juetice  c'est  la  liberte.'" 

and  by  the  elevation  of  hia  views.   As  Not  one  amongst  those  who  used  to 

a  public  writer^  however,  M.  Berrver  receive  from  him  his  lessons  at  the 

baa  never  ocenpied  a  rank  which  has  «*  SocieU   des    Bonnes-Etudes  "  has 

in  the  least  approached  to  hia  reputa-  forgotten  how  we  trembled  with  plea- 

tioB  as  an  advocate.     When  he  takes  sure  and  delight  as  we  heard  repeated 

the  pen  in  his  hand  his  style  instantly  to  us  the  words  of  Talon  to  Louk 

ohanges.     His  phrases  are  no  longer  XIV.  \-^ 

foro^  the  po^  and  the  life  are  want-  ^^  .  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  „,.^^^  ^j^^^ 

log,  and  without  examining  too  mi-  d'^„  i,,„t.  ^„^  „^  ^i^  ^„p^^  j^  ,„  ,^. 

nolely  bto  the  causes  of  the  fact,  the  tione,  epr^e  Dieu  qu'JL  ta  conseienee.   Maia 

fact  itself  is  bdubitabW,  that  M.  Ber-  u  iaporte  4  aa  gloire  que  noue  soyona  dea 

ryer  rardy  writeai  and  when  he  does  bomxnea  librea,  et  non  paa  dea  ewlavea.     U 

so,  it  would  seem  that  the  long  and  grandeur  de  aon  eUt  et  la  dignite  de  as  cou- 

measured  character  of  the  mere  mecha-  ronne  ae  meaorent  par  la  quality  de  ceux 

nbm  of  writing  deprives  his  thoughts  qui  lui  obeiaaent." 

<jf  their  brilUanoy  and  thcur  firo.     His  ^  ^^  ^hus  that  M.  Berryer,  whilst 

thoughts  breathe,  and  his  words  burn ;  y^^  recognised  the  progressive  wants  of 

he  IS  an  admirable  orator,  but  an  m-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  instructed  us  to  che- 

diffiMwt  wnter.  rish  the  institutions  of  our  country. 

At  this  epoch  m  the  hfe  of  M.  Ber-  ^^j,^,^^   blushing  for  our  fathers- 

ryer  I  must  notice  the  part  he  Uiok  ^^  ^^^^^  y^^  propagated  new  ideas  to 

m  the  cstobhshment  of  a  Royahst  ^^^.^^  ^^^    ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  traditions, 

school —  the    «  Soct^e  des    Bonnes  j^^  ^^^^  ^^        3^^^  ^^^  perfected 

^nrfcs."  Devoted  to  monarchic^  opi-  .          ^^  ^he  past, 

mens,  which  with  him  were  national  r^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  I^   Ber- 

and  religious,  he  was  tormented  by  a  .^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^      jj-g  ^^^^^^ 

spint  of  proselytiam,  which  is  indeed  j^.^  i^^^^^  ^ns  lectures,  his  successes 

a  general  characteristic  of  the  opinions  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  y^  astounding  eloquence 

which  are  founded  on  conviction  and  ^^^  unprecedented  success,  opened  to 

good  faith.     Thispenodofthehfeof  him  a  new  and  a  vast  theatre.     He 

M.  Berryer  has  been  thus  spoken  of  ^^^  „^  ^^          from  the  bar  to  the 

by  one  of  his  friends  J—  tribune— and  the  instant  he  had  at- 

••  In  tbia  achool  of  '  Bonnea  Etudes,*  of  tained  the  age  required  by  the  law  of 

which  I  waa  a  member,  the  youth  of  France  elections,  he  was  invited  to  become 

attended,  anxious  to  listen  to  the  leaaons  of  deputy.     He  was  named  President  of 

wiadom  he  had  learned  by  the  profound  study  the  Electoral  College  of  Puy,  in  the 

of  the   ancient  public  rights  and  laws  of  department  of  the  Haute  Xoirc-— and 

France.    It  waa  there  that,  presenting  to  the  was  returned  by  a  large  majority  as 

admiration  of  his  auditors  all  that  waa  great  the  representative  not  only  of  that  dis- 

and  good  in  the  calumniated  and  unknown  trict,  but  of  all  the  enlightened  and  li- 

past,  he  ahowed  royalty  adorned  with  the  beral     Royalists    and    Conservatives 

majesty  of  goneby  ages,  and  by  little  and  throughout   France.      The  first  time 

little  he  atripped  it  of  thoae  abuaet  which  ^e  spoke  from  the  tribune  was  on  the 

time  had  raised  to  obatruet  ha  mardi.    With  occasion  of  the  discussion  in  a  secret 

a  mind  formed  from  the  peruaal  of  the  lea-  committee  of  that  address  of  the  221 

sons  of  the  ancient  magiatrataa  of  our  Par-  Deputies  to  Charles  X.,  which  led  to 

liamenu,  in  whom  shone  ao  much  virtue  that  ^^^  ordonnances  of  July,  and  to  the  re- 

ey*n  the  laws  were  living  monumenu  enre.  solution    which  ensued.      His  speech 

gistered  m  Aeir  ^.•^"»«^^f J^^J  ^"f  was  a  thunderbolt ;   «  voila  un  beau 

from  them  th<^.  pnn«pl«^  of  W«rtyjmd  ^  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^  j^.^  rolleagues. 

atuchmenttothe  monarchy.     HeconaUnt^  ^^        ;                        pnissancer  repUed 

nreaented  before  ua  the  noble  maxims  ot  our  ^           °  ,  ,      ,         -Sr                      xi. 

p.^°adg.^\u.ce.to,.,«ul«.ughttor««  Roycr-Cokrd.      Neyer  was  Aere  a 

mind  «.d  h«rta  to  th.ir   .und.,d.  more  glonoia  inauguraUon.     The  ef- 
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sides  or  imdaetSy  to  chateans  and  to 
palaces^  nhoerer  may  be  the  hihaM- 
tants — and  nol  to  the  occupiers  them- 
selves ?  Noy  indeed :  his  nrmnessy  his 
good  fiddly  guided  him  in  the  midst  of 
those  terribb  dreumstancesy  where  it 
is  really  sometimes  more  difficult  to 
know  What  is  one*s  dutyy  than  it  is  to 
perform  it. 

As  long  as  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
tiesy  still  surrounded  by  popular  fury, 
it  was  siniply  proposed  to  make  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  charter,  M. 
Benyer  remained  a  broken-hearted 
spectator  on  the  benches  of  that  Cham- 
bery  which  was  now  deserted  by  those 
whoy  a  few  days  previouslyy  professed 
!«uch  deyotedness  to  the  then  reigning 
dynasty.  He  even  succeeded  in  mtro- 
ducing  three  amendments  into  the  new 
charter.  But  when  a  third  of  the  de- 
puties of  France  resolved  on  destroy- 
ing the  fundamental  law  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  on  adjudging  the  crown  of 
Louis  XIV. y  as  an  auctioneer  would 
adjudge  a  jewel  without  an  ownery 
picked  up  behind  a  Paris  barricade — 
ah!  then  was  the  moment  that  Ber- 
ryer  protestedy  and  then  his  Yoice  was 
lieard  thundering  reasony  justice,  righty 
liberty,  and  ordery  in  the  ears  of  his  at- 
tcntivcy  but  unsubdued  auditory.  He 
told  these  king-making  deputiesy  **  that 
tliey  had  no  right  to  disinherit  posteri- 
ty of  an  inviolable  principle,  placed  far 
above  the  vote  of  a  deliberating  as- 
sembly." 

It  was  a  fine  spectacle  to  behold  this 
giant  among  the  pigmies  contending 
alone  against  the  passions  and  the  ha- 
tred of  faction,  and  thus  continuing  to 
conflict,  though  the  mob  was  without 
at  the  doors  waiting  for  the  sentence 
of  this  portion  of  the  deputiesy  whichy 
uf  courscy  was  in  conformity  to  its 
"sovereign  decisions!''  Berryer  ar- 
gued, pleaded,  exhorted  in  vain .  Again 
and  again  he  ascended  the  Tribuncy 
and  notwithstanding  he  was  forsaken 
by  nearly  200  Royalist  Deputies,  whoy 
from  fear  of  popular  vengeance,  had 
hidden  themselves  in  the  provinces,  or 
in  the  obscure  quarters  of  Parisy  he 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the 
course  he  should  adopt,  but  defended 
the  old  legitimacy,  the  old  constitu- 
tion, and  the  eternal  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  with  as  much  firmness  and 
zealy  as  if  backed  by  a  large  majority. 
The  stormy  which  had  raged  for  three 
daysy  had  beaten  to  the  earthy  had 
whoUy  prostrated^  all  the  small  trees 


and  saplings ;  but  the  oak  of  the  fo- 
resty  unscatiied  by  the  lightningy  stood 
firm  and  strong  in  all  the  pride  of  its 
ancient  and  glorious  greatness. 

The  question  of  the  oath  of  aHef/i- 
ance  to  the  new  dynasty  soon  pre- 
sented itself  in  all  its  importance.  It 
was  a  monstrous  anomaly  to  demand 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  dynastyy 
when  the  **  sovereignty  of  the  people  " 
was  proclaimed  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
government.  In  a  letter,  addressed 
by  the  enlightened  and  noble-minded 
Hyde  tie  Neuvitte  to  M.  Guizot,  in 
December,  183]ytho  former  observedy 
"  The  sovereignty  of  the  people !  and 
the  oath  of  allegiancey  are  two  things 
most  difficult  to  reconcile.  If  I  do 
not  much  mistakcy  there  are  few  con- 
tradictions so  absurd  as  this.*'  The 
functions  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Chambersy  said  M.  Marschels,  are 
wholly  political.  They  exercise  in 
the  assemblies  to  which  they  belong 
a  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty ; 
and  to  require  from  them  an  oath  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  as  to  require 
one  from  the  depositaries  of  public 
authorit}'. 

*'  To  demand  an  oath,"  said  the 
Courier  Fran^ais,  "is  a  party  mea- 
sure, which  never  ought  to  have  been 
imposed  cither  on  electors  or  deputies ; 
it  destroys  a  constitutional  right,  and 
we  desire  most  ardcntlv  to  see  it  dis- 
appear from  our  laws.* 

But  the  oath  was  decided  on,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  take  it.  The  royal- 
ists hesitated — M.  Berryer  exhorted 
them  in  vain — they  resigned  their  seats 
rather  than  swear  to  it — they  refused 
to  become  either  voters  or  candidates 
at  the  new  elections,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  Restoration  was  destroyed  I 

m,  Berryer  did  not  thus  understand 
his  duties  or  obligations.  When  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
he  did  so — protesting  in  the  foUo.wing 
terms  against  the  measure : — 

**  Force  can  never  destroy  rigbt.  The 
legitimacy  of  a  government  is  a  right  more 
precious  for  the  people  than  it  is  for  the 
royahy  ;  but  when  brute  force  dominates  in 
a  state,  private  individuals  can  only  submit ; 
and  honest  men  are  bound  to  give  to  society 
the  tribute  of  their  efforts  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, yet  greater  evils.  Influenced  solely  by 
this  opinion,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  re- 
main united  to  honourable  men,  in  whom  I 
acknowledge  intention!  salutary  to  my  coun- 
try, and  I  submit  to  take  the  oath  which  is 
required  frpm  ui*" 


I8S70  ^  Bmrr^fer. 

moi  th0  trimnph  of  the  nation  but  of 
a  party — not  of  Franoe,  but  only  of  a 
fraetion  and  a  faction*  M.  Berrver 
could  notf  above  all,  undentand  a 
**  motional  sovereignUf^*  proclaimed  by 
the  charter,  and  yet  that  there  should 
be  created  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  eleetors  out  of  a  population 
of  thir^-three  nuQions,  which  ozcluded 
uuu4eMlk$  of  all  sorts  of  cai>acitie8, 
and  which  did  not  even  confer  elec- 
toral privileges  on  national  guards  and 
on  jurymen. 

*'  Apee  rviysf^mt,"  nid  BC  B«rrjrer,  **qiie 
M  ytH9  k  det  etlenls  de  telle  oa  telle  opi- 
DHin,  tour  k  toar  tnompkante,  lei  partiee 
foot  tour  A  tour,  lean  oofflbinaiBont,  ex* 
diMBt  telle  ou  telle  opioioa.  Je  ne  voie  la 
que  la  repr^ntation  dee  pa»aioiii  dant  le 
moment  oik  ellee  trioaphent,  et  non  pee  la 
rcpreaeotetion  Writable  dee  iotereti  perma- 
neato  do  pa\  e.  Tel  a  et^,  k  moo  avU,  le  vue 
de  notre  eyet^me  repreaentatif  pendant  quinze 
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When  speaking  of  the  new  electoral 


a  conairteot  and  honest  lino  of  con* 
dnet.  M.  Berryer  was  attached  to  the 
exiled  family,  and  that  attachment  he 
continues  to  profess.  M.  Horry er  pre- 
ferred the  charter  of  1814  to  that  of 
1830,  ami  that  preference  ho  maintaintf. 
But  as  we  live  in  the  world  uud  must 
pay  some  attention,  at  least,  to  the 
facta  of  that  world  in  which  we  so  live, 
why  the  Revolution  of  July  cannot  be 
passed  over,  but  must  be  takeu  as  a  fact 
of  vast  importance.  Well,  theu,  M. 
Berryer  says  to  tlie  meu  of  July  : — 

**  Beconuetent!  Do  not  proclaim  that 
the  principle  of  national  tovereignty  is  the 
basis  of  your  new  government — and  yet  be 
afrud  of  the  developement  of  that  principle. 
If  the  nation  be  for  yon,  be  not  afraid  of  the 
nation.  I  tell  you  that  the  notion  is  apaimt 
you,  and  that  it  is  only  a  faction  that  is  for 
you.  If  the  nation  be  for  you,  if  it  be  op- 
posed to  legitimacy  and  to  the  divine  right 
of  kings— then  why  restrain  the  electoral 
suffrage  to  150,000  electors  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  33  millions  of  men  ?     No,  the  na- 


system  adopted  by  the  Revolutiou  of    ^o°  »  •«*»»»»^  you— and  I  dcbire  the  exten- 

1830   he  said  '^'^'^  ^^  ^^*^  electoral  suffrage,    in  oider   to 


**  In  the  law  of  elections,  a  narrow-mind- 
ed, and  even  vicious  principle  was  followed. 
It  results  from  the  system  eo  adopted,  that 
tibe  aetinm  of  the  power  of  the  country  is  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  a  portion  of  the 
middle  classes :  that  the  inferior  classes  are 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  exercise 
of  political  righta;  and  that  the  superior 
classes,  chained  down  by  their  own  want  of 
power  a»  a  minority,  witness  the  paralysing 
of  their  own  legitimate  and  necessary  influ- 
ence. 

On  anotlicr  occasion,  Mr  Berryer 
said, 

*•  Sous  la  charte  Roy  ale,  le  droit  de  con- 
courir  k  Telection  6tait  une  concession  de 
I'autorit^  royale.  Jc  comprend*,  qu*en  fai- 
sant  une  concession  on  impose  det  conditions ; 
que  Ton    di»e  ;  nul   ne  pourra  concourir  a 


show  you  that  it  is  bo." 

And  to  the  Royalists,  the  superior 
classes,  the  men  of  education,  family, 
and  rank  in  France,  M.  Berryer 
says,— 

"I  wi^h  for  the  extension  of  the  electo- 
ral suffrage,  in  urder  that  you  may  exercise 
your  just  influence,  and  that  all  interests 
may  be  represented.  Under  the  present 
sybtcm,  the  opinions  of  one  class  of  society 
are  only  known  and  felt ; — but  if  the  poor 
and  rich,  as  well  as  the  middling  clasbee, 
were  all  heard,  and  were  allowed  periodically 
to  express  their  opinions,  wc  might  then  ar- 
rive at  something  like  an  accurate  nnder- 
&tanding  of  the  wishes  of  the  country." 

The  opinions  of  M.  Berryer  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Radi- 
calism.    Nothing  would  be  more  im- 


r^lection  s'il  ne  paye  300  francs  d'impot,  si     Just  than  such  a  confusion.   M.  Berryer 


c*est  la  une  limite  a  une  concession  faite, 
mai*  aujourd'hui,  que  vous  avet  adopte  dans 
voire  ordre  politique  un  principe  tout  con- 
traire,  la  souverainetv  nationale,  je  ne  com- 
prends  plu«  le  sens  fixe  qui  vient  prononcer 
de  veritables  exclubions." 


demanded  au  extension  of  the  electoral 
suffrage  under  the  Restoration,  because 
he  was  justly  conlident  that  had  such 
been  the  ease,  the  address  of  the  221 
deputies  would  never  have  been  voted, 
and  the  Revolution  of  1830  would  never 


The  authors  of  the  Revolution  of    have  taken  place.     I>anee  is  not  re- 


1830  have  indeed  accused  M.  Berryer 
of  the  desire  of  exaggerating  the  de- 
mands and  the  rights  of  this  liberty, 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  aud  de- 
stroying it.  This  charge  is  imjust. 
M.  Berryer  does  not  affect  to  be  im- 
buisd  with  the  doctrines  or  with  the 
dflttrat  of  that  Revolution.  But  he  re- 
qQim  from  thote  who  are  so  imbuad^ 


publican,  nor  even  constitutional. 
France,  if  polled,  would  be  monarchi- 
cal ;  aud  when  M.  Berryer  demanded 
of  the  new  (iovcrnment  and  of  the  new 
order  of  things  in  France  tlic  same, 
and  even  a  larger  extension,  he  did  so, 
because  he  was  confident,  and  he  is  so 
sdll,  that  it  was  not  France  but  a  fac- 
tion that  made  the  Revolution  of  1680  ; 
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a  con^irator !  The  charge  was  pre-  briand^  preached  to  the  Royalists  to 
po^rous !  His  life  gave  the  lie  to  such  retire  from  public  life,  to  cease  to  be- 
an invention — and  when  he  spoke  to  come  deputies,  peers,  men  of  pleasure, 
the  jury  with  all  the  warmth,  eloquence,  or  of  letters,  science,  and  renown ;  and 
pathos,  and  dignity  of  a  great  and  in-  would  have  had  them  all  retire  to  their 
jured  man,  he  did  not  gain  an  acquittal  chateaus  in  the  departments — spend 
but  a  triumph !  The  country  gloried  none  of  their  vast  incomes,  and  then 
that  she  possessed  him — and  his  poll-  punish  Paris  for  her  madness  and  in- 
tical  enemies  attempted  no  reply.  gratitude  ;  Berry er  understood  far  dif- 

Although  M.  Berryer  is  no  longer  ferently  the  duties  of  his  party— and 
the  only  Royalist,  or  even  the  only  imitating  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Royalist  orator,  in  the  Chamber  of  Stanley,  he  said,  "  No  I  it  b  our  busi- 
Deputies,  yet  he  is  unquestionably  the  ness  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  active 
only  leader  of  the  Royalist  party.  M.  life  ;  **  and  notwithstanding  the  indo- 
Hennequin  and  the  Duke  of  Fitz-  lence  of  his  character  he  set  the  exam- 
James  are  men  of  undoubted  talent,  pie.  The  system  of  "  Bouderie,**  of 
influence,  and  integrity,  but  they  take  silence,  and  of  solitude,  did  not  suit 
him  as  their  leader.  And  yet,  though  the  frankness  of  his  cliaracter,  or  the 
their  leader,  he  is  not  their  master,  desire  he  had  to  use  his  talents  in  the 
Elegant  in  his  tastes,  his  habits,  his  service  of  liis  couutry.  lie  has  thus 
labours,  and  his  passions,  there  is  a  sort  educated  the  let/it itniats,  and  he  has  so 
of  softness  or  blandness  of  character  educated  them,  not  by  a  formal  set 
about  him,  which  prevents  him  from  lesson,  but  by  a  pure,  briglit,  and  un- 
performing  the  duties  of  a  political  changing  cxam])le. 
chieftain.  He  is  not  formed  for  When  first  Berryer  devoted  himself 
marching  the  varied  and  opposing  to  the  Royalist  party,  he  had  one  of 
forces  of  a  political  party  towards  a  the  best  list  of  clients  in  Paris ;  and 
common  object  and  a  prescribed  end.  was  making  an  income  from  the  prac- 
There  is  an  object  towards  which  un-  tice  of  his  profession,  of  at  least  X3000 
doubtedly  all  the  energy  of  his  charac-  sterling  per  annum.  This  is  an  im- 
ter  tends—but  he  prefers  to  be  follow-  mense  sum  in  France.  But  he  has  re- 
ed by  his  friends  rather  than  to  order  nounced  tbo  whole.  The  defence  of  the 
this  or  that  movement,  this  or  that  Royalist  journals  before  the  jury — and 
combination.  At  the  Tribune,  as  at  of  Royalist  principles  at  the  tribune, 
the  bar,  if  it  be  necessary  to  grapple  has  occupied  all  his  time ;  and  even 
with,  or  attack,  and  to  combat  to  the  his  family  estate  would  have  been  sold 
last  a  political  adversary,  he  is  always  to  pay  the  debts  he  had  incurred,  but 
ready.  He  has  even  procured  the  that  the  party  whose  cause  lie  defends 
acquittal  of  a  journal  for  a  political  with  such  unexampled  talent  and  suc- 
libel,  though  the  cause  was  not  made  cess,  at  length  felt  the  necessity  of 
known  to  him  before  the  moment  of  coming  forward  and  of  opening  a 
trial,  so  easy  does  he  find  it  to  attack  lioyalist  stihscriptivn  to  redeem  his 
a  Government  with  whoso  weakness  estate,  and  provide  for  his  future  sup- 
and  caprices  he  is  well  acquainted  ;  port.  A  sirni  of  X20,000  sterling  has 
but  with  respect  to  his  party — though  been  raised,  and  it  is  expected  that 
he  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  heroes,  before  the  subscription  shall  have  ter- 
he  will  never  be  the  conquering  gone-  minatedamillion  of  francs,  or  i!40,000, 
ral.  will  have  been  collected.     Nor  let  it 

It  is  no  less  curious  than  true,  that  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  small  sum 

there  is  in  the  character  of  Berryer  an  for  France.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten, 

alliance  of  an  ardour  which  nothing  that  colossal  fortunes  in  this  country 

can  weaken,  and  a  constancy  which  are  vanj  rare,  and  that  incomes  and 

nothing  can  change,  with  a  "  non-  interests  have  been  so  much  shaken 

chalance''  or  a  sort  of  idleness  of  soiU,  and  injured  by  the  revolutions  of  tlie 

which,  where  it  exists,  almost  always  last  forty  years,  that  twenty  francs  b 

undermines  the  most  celebrated  names  often  a  considerable  sum  to  a  provin- 

and  reputations.     He  has  had  in  the  cial  Royalist  family, 

course  ofhispolitical  career  to  contend  M.    Berryer,  though  possessed  of 

against  the  aristocracy  of  hb  party,  such  an  admirable  organization  as  an 

which  would  have  condemned  legiti-  orator,  and  though  enjoying  so  much 

macy  to  a  sort  of  emigration  into  the  of  real  and  solid  popidarity,  b  one  of 

interior  of  France.    Whibt  Clermont,  the  most  affable,  gentle,  and  benevo- 

Tennerrei  Villele;  and  even  Chateau^  lent  of  beings  ;^fuU  of  grace  an<^ 
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"  abandon^* — ^tbe  charm  of  the  prirate 
circ1e-*as  the  ornament  of  the  national 
tribmie.  Without  a  portion  of  jealousy 
in  his  character,  lie  rejoices  in  the  suc- 
cess of  others,  and  often  dwells  with 
satisfaction  on  the  talents  and  Yirtues 
of  his  adversaries.  Ho  has  an  admi- 
rable aptitude  for  combat  and  for  re* 
sistance — but  not  for  triumph.  If  he 
should  live  to  see  the  full  success  of 
his  party,  he  would  most  probably 
fall  into  the  back  ground.  He  would 
most  likely  not  be  named  either  chief 
or  minister — and  ho  would  not  com- 
plain ;  not  because  he  would  affect  a 
sublimity  of  disinterestedness,  unknown 
to  man,  but  because  his  heart  would 
excuse  oven  the  forgetfulness  of  his 
friends. 

Though  M.  Berryer,  from  educa- 
tion and  from  practice,  is  an  advocate, 
he  is  very  far  removed  from  the  habits 
and  usages  of  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Gentle  OS  a  lamb,  and  even  playful  as 
a  child  in  his  conversations  and  inter- 
views with  the  younger  advocates,  yet 
he  never  could  adopt  the  sort  of  "  cnfe** 
and  lounifing  life  of  French  advocates. 
He  has  been  accused  of  aristocracy. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  aristocracy?" 
he  has  replied.  ''  Do  you  mean  a  love 
of  what  is  great,  noble,  rich  in  art  and 
mauufacture — of  palaces,  of  splendid 
constructions,  of  rich  apartments,  of 
lofty  buildings,  and  of  loiYier  minds  ? 
Yes,  I  am  attached  to  aristocracy.'* 

M.  Berryer  has  a  fine  open  face,  a 
large  forehead,  black  hair,  a  well  made 
profile,  a  gracious  mouth,  a  complexion 
somewhat  pale,  a  physiognomy  which 
changes  often,  and  the  *' ensemble''  is 
most  certainly  a  ^^heUe  tcte"  He  is 
of  middling  stature,  disposed  to  cor- 
pulency, or  rather  not  quite  so  corpu- 
lent as  Lord  Abinger,  and  not  quite 
so  tall.  His  voice  is  grave  and  mea- 
sured. His  accent  is  varied  and  har- 
monious. When  he  speaks  without 
animation  on  an  ordinary  and  dry 
subject  of  civil  jurisprudence,  his  in- 
tonation  is  not  gracious ;  but  when  the 
subject  he  discusses  raises  him — when 
tlie  cause  inspires  him — then  his  fine 
voice  resembles  a  well-tuned  instru- 
ment, and  it  rises  and  swells,  and  dies 
away  with  a  most  perfect  and  deli- 
cious  harmony.  No  one  can  possess 
a  higher  degree  of  moduUtion  ;  but  it 
ii  the  theme  on  which  ho  discourses 
which  changes  and  fixes  his  voice,  and 
not  any  design  on  his  part  to  make 
ihMt  Toice  reply  to  his  Uunight^  or  •x* 


press  his  emotions — all  is  natural,  no- 
thing studied. 

In  the  intimacy  of  private  life,  he  is 
the  most  affable  of  beings.  He  pos- 
sesses in  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of 
conversation  :  and  his  observations  on 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  are  playful, 
witty,  rich,  and  kind  ;  and  denote  vast 
genius  and  great  goodness.  He  is  pre- 
eminently fond  of  the  conversation  of 
women  of  mind ;  and  many  a  time 
has  he  forgotten  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  contests  at  the  Tribune,  or  at  the 
bar  on  the  succeeding  day,  when  in- 
troduced into  a  circle  of  female  friends. 

M.  Berryer  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  principles,  life,  and  speeches  are 
dominated  by  a  dogma,  under  which 
all  is  plaeod,  and  before  which  all 
must  bow,  or  with  which  all  must  har- 
monize.   This  dogma  for  him,  is  "av» 

THOKITY." 

Thus,  in  religion,  he  partiikcs  the 
ideas  of  M.  de  la  Mennais,  De  Bouald, 
and  the  Count  de  Maistre.  Inpolitia 
he  is  a  legitimist.  In  politics,  as  in 
religion,  "authority*'  is  for  him  the 
source  of  all  society,  and  the  princi- 
ple to  which  all  intelligences  arc 
bound  to  submit.  He  carries  out  this 
system  so  far,  that,  according  to  him, 
there  does  not  exist  what  is  calle<l  Jia- 
tural  rights — at  least  as  defended  by 
tlio  greatest  number  of  the  public 
writers  who  have  developed  their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject.  Every  thing, 
according  to  M.  Berryer,  comes  from 
God  ;  and  "  natural  rights,''  as  well 
OS  what  is  called  the  spontaneous  dic- 
tates of  the  conscience,  appear  to  him 
a  dream.  *'  All  our  ideas,  all  our 
sentiments,*'  he  says,  "all  our  notions 
•of  right  are  revelations  from  God." 

M.  Berryer  possesses  a  splendid  li- 
brary, and  few  men  have  ro^id  more ; 
but,  as  is  the  ease  with  all  who  aio  do- 
minated by  a  system,  he  reads  less  to 
learn  what  is,  than  to  bring  all  he 
reads  to  support  his  ideas,  and  to  con- 
firm his  system. 

His  fiivourite  author  is  Bossuet,  He 
roads  and  re-reads  his  compositions 
every  year.  He  does  not  discover  in 
any  other  a  talent  so  flexible,  and  so 
powerful  in  rendering  the  tongue  so 
docile  in  expressing  the  thoughts.  He 
says  of  Bossuet  that  he  had  a  wonder- 
Ail  genius,  full  of  grrandeur,  abundant, 
sublime,  which  brought  all  sorts  of  hu- 
man knowledge  to  bear  upon  religion. 

Before  Berryer  ascends  the  Tribune^ 
eyen  though  it  be  only  to  speak  for  a 
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ft w  mimte^  he  alwavB  traesB  a  plan 
of  hiB  uipiniieBt ;  and  when  tfak  plan 
is  decided  on^  he  foUows  it  up,  hnng- 
ing  all  the  power  of  hii  eloqaence  to 
bear  on  the  rabject  he  haf  in  view. 
Sometiraesy  indeed,  this  has  its  inoon- 
yeniences ;  for  though  he  intends  to 
reply  to  the  objeoticms  of  his  oppo* 
nentSy  yet  the  deyelopment  of  his  one 
object  so  absorbs  him>  that  he  forgeti 
the  arguments  of  hb  adversary.  His 
exordium  is  often  slow,  and  even  un- 
decided. Theezprestion  of  histhonghte 
is  always  easy  ani  abundant;  but  some- 
times one  may  perceive  the  hesitation 
of  an  orator  who  is  not  yet  master  of 
his  subject.  But  when  he  has  em- 
braced in  the  plan  he  is  about  to  de- 
velope  all  the  points  of  his  own  sys- 
tem, and  all  the  arguments  of  his  an- 
tagonists, then  his  eloquence  is  asto* 
nishing,  and  he  is  a  perfect  oratmr. 
When  he  begins  to  speak,  Berryer  u 
continually  raising  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, as  though  the  touch  of  hb  hand 
was  to  kindle  the  fire  of  his  imagina- 
tion. 

Though  his  talent  fbr  speaking  is 
extraorSnary,  yet  he  has  an  organiza- 
tion which  is  very  impre$»ionahle.  He 
is  much  exeited,  and  even  exhausted, 
after  some  of  his  gigantic  efforts,  and 
on  one  occasion  fainted  away  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  was  con- 
veyed home.  For  some  hours  after- 
wards he  suffered  fh>m  nervous  agita- 
tion. 

M.  Berryer  has  a  great  distaste  for 
occupying  the  public  with  himself,  or 
with  his  speeches,  his  sayings,  or  his 
doings.  He  would  never  consent  to 
examine  or  correct  the  published  ver- 
sions of  his  speeches,  either  made  at 
the  bar  or  at  the  Tribune  ;  and  though 
the  force  of  his  mind  and  character 
enable  him  to  surmount  his  timidity, 
yet  naturally  he  is  subject  to  that 
failing. 

Such  is  Beny^r,  But  before  I 
conclude  this  sketch  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  modem  French  orators,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of 
his  triumphs,  some  of  his  successes.  I 
do  not  mean  to  record  his  triumphs  at 
the  bar,  either  in  civil  or  political 
causes.  Even  the  enumeration  of  his 
successes  would  occupy  some  pages  | 
hut  his  triumphs  as  a  political  orator, 
and  as  a  political  leader,  must  be  dis- 
tinctly noted. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion between  Fraoee  and  the  United 
States  of  America  as  to  the  daims  for 
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indemnities  made  by  the  latter  on  the 
former  power,  Benyer  made  a  speech, 
which  led  on  one  occasion  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  law  which  proposed  an 
indemnity,  and  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ministry.  The  Duke  de  Broglie 
retired  before  the  triumphs  of  the  Le- 
gitindst  orator. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  laws 
of  September,  1835,  which  were  enact- 
ed to  put  a  stop  to  the  attacks  made 
by  the  press,  on  the  principle  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France,  Ber- 
ryer made  a  speech,  which  was  the 
'^  event'*  of  the  session,  in  which  he 
exposed  in  such  terms  the  absurdity 
and  inconsistency  of  a  Government, 
bom  of  a  revolution  and  behind  barri- 
cades, denying  the  principle  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  yet  hoping  to  exist,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  the  laws  were 
passed. 

Convinced  tliat  the  triumph  of  his 
cause,  that  cause  of  legitimacy  and 
order  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life, 
must  be  brought  about  by  conviction 
and  not  by  passion — by  reason  and 
not  by  force — he  found  out  the  Du- 
chess of  Berri,  when  in  La  Vendee, 
and  counselled  her  by  all  means  to 
leave  a  field  of  combat  where  she 
could  gain  no  honours  for  her  cause, 
and  no  crown  for  her  son,  but  where 
her  own  dignity  and  that  of  her  party 
could  not  fail  of  being  signally  com- 
promised. 

Attached  to  the  exiled  dynasty,  he 
visited  the  cx-monarch  in  Germany, 
and  counselled,  in  language  full  of  re- 
spect and  love,  of  dfevotcdness  and  of 
sincerity,  that  the  Duke  of  Bounleaux 
should  have  a  large  and  liberal  educa- 
tion suited  to  Ids  high  rank  and  his 
noble  destinies,  and  should  not  be 
brought  up  by  that  Jesuit  school, 
against  which  so  many  natural  preju- 
dices existed  in  France.  Hb  advice 
has  been  followed,  and  the  Prince  b 
educated  as  hb  best  friends  must 
desire. 

Satbfied  that  the  Legitimist  party 
in  France  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion 
of  its  force  and  its  duties  after  the  Re- 
volution of  July,  he  undertook,  single- 
handed,  the  task  of  convincing  them 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  of  persuad- 
ing them  to  follow  him  in  his  career 
of  action,  conflict,  and  vigorous  but 
orderly  resbtance.  Abimdantly  did 
he  succeed  in  hb  efforts,  and  no  party 
in  France  b  now  making  such  rapid 
strides  in  public  opinion  as  the  party 
of  the  Legitimii^. 
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Resolved  on  having  a  section  of  the 
Chamber,  however  small,  in  favour  of 
Royalist  opinions,  he  is  now  surround- 
ed by  a  small  but  active  band  of  en- 
lightened and  zealous  men,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  legitimacv,  and  voting 
with  a  perfect  unity  and  truth.  This 
band,  though  still  small,  is  constantly 
increasing;  and  only  a  few  weeks 
since  an  election  of  some  importance, 
contested  by  a  Legitimist  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  Government,  was  gained 
by  the  former  candidate.  M.  Berryer, 
who  was  alone  in  Auq^ust,  1830,  will 
soon  have  a  powerful  section  of  the 
Chamber  to  back  him. 

Appreciating  with  justice  the  duties 
of  Royalist  deputies,  he  does  not  con- 
duct or  encourage  that  sort  of  oppo- 
sition which  would  lead  men  of  weak 
minds  and  strong  passions  to  oppose 
the  Government  de  facto  on  all  points, 
and  at  all  hazards.  His  warfare  is 
not  after  the  fashion  of  Mr  Hume  or 
M.  Auguis.  He  does  not  dispute 
about  farthings,  but  about  principles, 
and  is  satisfied  with  carrying  convic- 
tion into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
the  French  people.  His  is  no  vulgar 
warfare,  partaking  of  the  haggling 
character  of  an  old  clothes-man.  He 
knows  that  if  his  party  is  ever  again 
to  arrive  at  power  and  influence,  it 
will  not  be  through  such  contemptible 
conduct.  He  knows  that  if  his  party 
shall  triumph,  it  must  be  solely  through 
the  triumph  of  principles,  and  not  of 
a  vulgar  economy,  and  an  affected 
love  for  an  absurd  and  impracticable 
parsimony.  And  yet  Berryer  neglects 
no  fit  t)ccasion  of  showing  to  France 
how  little  she  has  gained  by  her  Bar- 
ricades of  July.  He  often  points  to 
the  budgets  of  the  Restoration  and  to 
those  of  the  Revolution — and  he  says, 
"  Neither  have  you  gained  in  political, 
in  civil,  in  military,  in  naval,  in  com« 
mercial,  in  agricultural,  in  scientific, 
in  artial — no-— nor  in  financial  rights, 
privileges,  fame,  glory,  honour,  or 
wealth." 

The  questions  of  finance,  though 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  a  poet  and  an 
orator,  are  among  those  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  specially  attends.  Not  to 
barter — not  to  huckster — not  to  drive 
hard  bargains,  and  cheat  a  poor  pen- 
sioner out  of  the  means  of  his  subsist- 
once — but  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 


quiring the  "  quid**  for  the  *'quo,*'  and 
for  applying  the  principles  of  a  wise 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
afiairs  of  the  state. 

Just  in  hb  appreciations  of  human 
character,  and  grateful  oven  for 
good  intentions,  he  never  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Casimir  Pericr  did  all 
he  could  do,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  a  wild  and  propagandizing  de- 
mocracy, and  that  Guizot  and  the  Doc- 
trinnaires  are  the  only  men  in  France, 
in  1837,  who  are  capable  of  perpetua- 
ting, if  their  counsels  were  followed, 
the  iron  dynasty  of  the  Orleans  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon !  The  late 
m'jasure  of  a  ''general  amnesty'*  re- 
joiced his  heart  and  gladdened  his  soul. 
Though  not  so  general  and  so  perfect 
as  he  could  have  desired,  yet  he  was 
grateful  that  the  prison  doors  were 
opened  to  so  many  of  bis  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  he  hesitated  not  to  ex- 
press his  feelings  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  prospects  of  the  Royalist  party 
depend  greatly  on  the  party  itself. 
The  revolution  which  has  been  effect- 
ed in  the  public  mind,  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  years,  is  most  memora- 
ble. A  Legitimist  is  now  looked  on 
with  favour,  with  approbation,  and 
even  with  confidence  and  love.  .  The 
middling  classes  in  France  have  all 
become  Conservatives.  The  upper 
classes  are  essentially  so.  The  lower 
classes  are  divided.  That  a  vast  deal 
of  democracy  remains  cannot  be  de- 
nied— but  if  the  Royalists  shall  conti- 
nue to  act  with  prudence,  wisdom, 
calmness,  dignity,  and  self-respect — 
they  will  thicken  their  ranks  from  the 
middling  classes— and  the  middling 
classes  will  have  many  recruits  from 
those  of  a  lower  scale.  The  conduct 
of  the  Royalist  party  depends  a  great 
deal  on  that  of  its  chiefs,  and  its  chiefs 
on  their  leader,  M.  Berryer.  And  1 
call  him  their  leader  most  advisedly. 
He  is  not  their  master.  He  is  not 
their  dictator.  He  is  not  their  gover- 
nor. He  is  essentially  their  leader — 
not  because  he  orders  them,  but  be- 
cause they  follow  him.  And  they 
followed^  him,  because  they  have  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  courage, 
his  zeal,  his  energy,  hb  disinterested- 
ness, his  purity,  and  hb  wisdom. 
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PHISOKS  AND  PEKITRNTIARIES  IN  FRANCE. 


It  is  only  since  the  rear  1791  that 
the  sutject  we  have  undertaken  briefly 
to  treat  has  attracted  any  attention 
in  France.  Preyious  to  that  period 
penal  justice  belonged  in  that  country 
to  scignorial  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions^  and  consisted  for  the  most 
part  in  capital  or  corporal  punish- 
ments. Sentences  being  then  sum- 
mary, there  was  no  need  of  confine- 
ment before  trial ;  and  after  trial  either 
a  perpetual  privation  of  liberty,  for 
which  the  galleys  sufficed,  or  torture^ 
or  mutilation,  were  the  verdicts  ordi- 
narily pronounced.  But  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  feudal  power  of  the  nobility 
and  of  the  church,  the  abolition  of 
corporal  inflictions,  and  the  adoption 
of  tfie  trial  by  jury,  introduced  many 
distinctions.  Crimes  and  ofiences 
were  no  longer  met  by  arbitrary  judg- 
ments, but  were  dealt  with  by  a  deli- 
berate process  6f  law.  Hence  there 
sprung  up  a  necessity  of  having 
prisons  for  persons  awaiting  their  sen- 
tences ;  and,  as  all  penalties  except 
the  highest  consisted  in  imprison- 
ment, a  multitude  of  penal  establish- 
ments of  difierent  grades,  correspond- 
ing to  different  classes  of  ofienders^ 
became  likewise  requisite. 

It  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  late 
epoch  at  which  prisons  thus  became 
national  institutions  in  France,  that 
the  importance  of  their  class\ficatian, 
and  the  classing  of  their  inmateSf  was 
at  onee  fully  appreciated.    Of  a  penal 
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system  excogitated  as  a  whole,  and 
not  arising  gradually  out  of  the  wants 
of  society,  this  was  naturally  the  pro- 
minent feature.  The  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  first  French  national 
authority  which  legislated  on  this 
matter,  distinguished  between  the 
arrested,  the  accused,  and  the  con- 
demned— ^between  all  the  gradations 
of  criminals  and  the  establishments 
which  were  destined  to  receive  them, 
with  a  degree  of  precision  which  no 
other  nation  had  then  attained  to.  Sub- 
sequently this  classification  has  been 
insisted  on  with  a  growing  emphasis, 
and  so  completely  do  we  consider  it 
as  the  btginning  of  all  penitentiary 
discipline,  that  we  shall  commence 
this  paper  by  giving  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done,  or  rather  what 
has  been  decreed  by  the  law  in  this 
respect  in  France. 

There  are  in  that  country  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  prisons  :  Bngnes, 
maisons  centrales,  maisons  rhpar^ 
tementales,  or  houses  of  correctitn, 
maisons  cf  arret,  maisons  d arret  and 
de  justice,  and  depots.  Of  the  bagneSt 
that  of  Brest  is  destined  to  receive 
those  who  may  be  condemned  to  ten 
years  of  forced  labour,  and  upwards 
to  perpetuity;  the  other  two  bagnes 
are  for  those  whose  sentences  of  the 
same  nature  extend  not  beyond  from 
five  to  ten  years.  The  maisons  cen^ 
trales,  of  which  there  are  nineteen 
spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  are 
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peopled  by  criminals  whose  imprison- 
ment is  to  be  continued  beyond  one, 
and  not  beyond  ten  years.  The 
eighty-seven  houses  of  correction 
are  for  smaller  offenders»whose  pumsh- 
ment  is  limited  to  one  year.  The 
maisons  d arret  and  de  justice  are  for 
those  under  accusation  and  awaiting 
judgment.  The  maisons  d arret  are 
simply  to  receive  arrested  or  sus- 
pected persons^  charged  with  small 
offences;  and  the  cUJjiSts  correspond 
in  some  degree  to  our  locluiqp-houses. 
All  prisoners  indifferentiy,  when  first 
apprehended^  are  thrown  into  the 
depots,  but  remain  within  them  only 
for  a  few  days. 

In  this  enumeration  of  French  pri- 
sons we  see  the  principle  of  classifica- 
tion abundantiy  recognised.  Even 
before  trial  prisoners  are  classed  in 
two  categories^  are  called  prevemis 
and  accuses,  according  to  the  lightness 
or  gravity  of  their  oflbnces,  and  are 
confined  in  distinct  kinds  of  establish- 
mentSy  maisons  d'arret,  and  maisons 
d' arret  and  de  justice:  after  trial 
there  is  again  a  threefold  distinction 
made  between  them>  corresponding  to 
the  houses  of  correction,  tne  central 
bouses,  or  houses  of  reclusion,  and 
the  bagnes. 

But  all  this  classification,  which  ap- 
pears so  admirable  on  paper,  disap- 
pears, we  are  sorry  to  say,  altogether, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  French  system. 
So  great  is  the  confusion  which  exists 
between  all  the  establishments  we 
have  above  named,  that  they  hardly 
appear  ever  to  have  had  distinct  des- 
tinations ;  and  so  promiscuous  are 
the  crowds  which  they  harbour,  that 
if  the  necessity  of  separating  and 
classing  culprits  had  never  been  re- 
cognised, the  mixture  of  criminals  of 
all  grades  associated  together  could 
not  be  more  complete  than  it  now  is. 

This  confusion  arises  pardy  fVom 
the  insufficient  number  of  correctional 
and  central  houses,  partiy  from  all 
the  prisons  being  places  of  passage 
and  temporary  abode  to  criminals  on 
the  roaa,  or  awaiting  their  trans- 
ference to  the  establishments  to  whicli 
they  are  sentenced,  and  partiy  from 
the  admission  of  persons  into  penal 
institutions  who  ought  to  be  otherwise 
dealt  with.  Thus  a  maison  de  justice 
is  often  really  converted  into  a  house 
of  correction  ;  and  those  already  scn- 
leuced  undergo  the  whole  or  a  part 


of  their  punishment  within  its  walls, 
and  are  associated  with  others  who 
are  untried.  A  house  of  correction, 
again,  harbours  temporarily  those 
condemned  to  reclusion,  and  a  maison 
centrale  is  encumbered  with  gal^ 
leriens  till  they  can  be  removed  to 
their  prdpcr  destination ;  and  all  these 
establishments  receive  indifibrently  iu 
this  way  all  these  different  descrip- 
tions of  criminals.  Indeed,  the  houses 
of  correction  have  become  also  houses 
of  arrest  and  of  justice,  and  are  open 
to  those  charged  with  misdemeanours 
or  crimes,  to  beggars,  vagabonds, 
lunatics,  debtors,  and  children  im- 
prisoned by  the  paternal  authority. 
All  the  prisons  of  the  departments 
represent,  therefore,  all  the  crimos, 
abominations,  and  miseries  of  society 
blended  and  festering  together. 

Monsieur  Gasparm,  in  his  late  re- 
port on  provincial  prisons,  addressed 
to  the  Kinft  of  the  French,  expresses 
himself  as  follows  on  this  subject : — 

"  The  population  of  these  prisons  is 
of  two  sorts^fluctuating  and  station- 
ary. The  first  is  composed  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  of  whom  the  number  is 
considerable,  especially  near  the  sta- 
tions of  councils  of  war  and  of  revi- 
aion  ;  of  criminals  who  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  houses  and  the 
bagnes  by  the  gendarmerie ;  of  beg- 
gars and  vagabonds  committed  by  the 
mayors  of  their  respective  communes; 
of  lunatics  and  prostitutes ;  of  prison- 
ers to  be  sent  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes;  of  correctioners  to  be  brought 
before  tiie  iudges  of  appeal ;  of  cul- 
prits to  be  delivered  over  to  the  courts 
and  tribunals,  either  as  witnesses,  or  to 
plead  the  pardons  they  may  have  re- 
ceived ;  oiaalieriens  or  reclusionaires, 
who  have  been  sent  from  one  Uagne 
to  another,  or  from  one  central  house 
to  another ;  and  of  several  other  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  of  whom  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  an  exact  eniuncra- 
tion." 

After  declaring  that  no  separation 
exists  between  this  fluctuating  popula- 
tion and  the  stationary  population  of 
the  provincial  prisons,  and  pointing 
out  how  corrupting  and  how  destruc- 
tive of  order  and  discipline  the  con- 
stant flux  and  reflux  of  such  masses 
must  be  in  houses  of  correction,  M. 
Gasparin  enumerates  the  several 
classes  of  persons  which  constitute  the 
permanent  inmates  of  tiiese  establish- 
ments; viz.   \jit,  prcvenuSf  or  those 
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cbaiged  with  misdemeanours  ;  Id, 
debtors ;  3d,  individuals  imprisoned  to 
secure  the  payment  of  fines  or  reim- 
bursements due  either  to  tlic  state  or 
to  private  claimants  ;  4th,  debtors  to 
the  treasury  ;  5th,  banknipts ;  6th, 
prisoners  to  stand  their  trial  before  the 
Courts  of  Assizes ;  7th,  criminals  con- 
demned to  the  guillotine  awaiting  the 
execution  of  their  sentences  ;  8th, 
culprits  sentenced  to  a  year  or  less  of 
correctional  imprisonment ;  9th,  chil- 
dren committed  by  the  parental  autho- 
rity ;  and  10th,  youths  above  the  age 
of  sixteen  under  restraint  or  condem- 
nation by  virtue  of  the  66th  and  67th 
articles  of  the  penal  code. 

According  to  the  intention  of  the 
law,  all  these  different  descriptions  of 
prisoners  should  be  kept  apart,  but 
"  the  inspectors  who  have  lately  vi- 
sited the  prisons  in  question,'*  says 
the  report,  "  have  in  no  instance  found 
the  legal  classification  put  into  prac- 
tipe.  Even  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
is  not  g'eneral ;  in  many  prisons  the 
men  and  women  have  free  intercourse 
with  each  other  during  the  day,  and 
in  almost  all  they  have  opportunities 
of  meeting  and  communicating  to- 
gether. The  sexes  are  nevertheless 
kept  asunder  much  more  ciTectually 
than  the  other  classes  of  prisoners. 
In  the  houses  of  arrest  and  of  justice 
it  rarely  happens  that  the prevenus  and 
the  accuses  are  either  by  night  or  by 
day  separated,  or  hindered  from  asso- 
ciating with  those  who  have  been  al- 
ready condemned  ;  and  when  the  same 
builmng  serves  for  a  maison  d arret, 
dejustice,etde  c(>rrecft'o/i,  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  a  deplorable  con- 
fusion takes  place,  for  then,  under  the 
same  roof,  criminality  in  all  its  ele- 
ments and  all  its  degrees  is  exhibited 
in  one  revolting  medley  of  'all  crimes 
and  all  vices." 

Having  now  shown,  by  one  medium 
example,  what  the  French  prevailing 
system,  first  theoretically,  and  then 
practically,  is,  and  pointed  out  the 
master  vice  wldch  pervades,  more  or 
less,aU  the  penal  institutions  of  France, 
viz.  confusion,  overtopping  and  nega- 
tiving classification, — We  proceed  to 
other  particulars,  in  which  indeed  the 
radical  evil  just  named  will  reappear, 
for  it  is  ascendant  in  every  detail  of 
the  subject  before  us. 

We  have  visited  two  establishments 
of  preventive  imprisonmeut  in  Paris— 
a  maison  (Carret,  and  a  maison  danet 


and  de  justice.  We  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  sorts  of  prisons^ 
because  in  truth  none  exists  beyond 
their  distinct  names.  Prevenus  and 
accuses  are  found  mingled  together  in 
both  of  them.  Their  inmates,  being 
untried  persons,  are  presumed  to  be 
innocent,  and  some,  no  doubt,  are  so ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
most  desperate  ruffians.  We  saw 
droves  of  human  beings  shut  up  in  the 
maison  deforce  in  Paris  in  perfect 
idleness,  and  having  the  most  complete 
freedom  of  intercourse  with  each  other. 
It  was  a  fearfully  revolting  spectacle. 
The  building  has  accommodation  only 
for  600  persons,  and  800  are  actuaUy 
lodged  in  it.  Two  beds  placed  side 
by  side  serve  for  three  prisoners. 
The  director  of  the  house  assured  us 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  indivi- 
dual to  go  out  of  this  prison  after  the 
usual  sojourn  in  it,  which  is  about 
three  months,  without  being  thorough- 
ly depraved,  although  he  might  have 
entered  it  with  a  character  compara- 
tively immaculate.  He  said  also  that 
300  of  those  in  confinement  would 
probably  be  acquitted,  or  could  at 
least  furnish  bail  which  would  ensure 
their  appearance  before  a  jury,  but 
tliat  this  bail,  though  deemed  by  him 
sufficient,  would  not  be  received  by 
the  law  courts.  We  leave  to  the 
reader's  imagination  the  horrid  state 
these  crowds  of  poor  wretches  must  be 
in ;  the  hcU  of  mutual  corruption  they 
must  make  together  ;  and  the  dreadful 
sufferings  and  degradation  they  must 
bring  upon  themselves,  between  the 
alternations  of  squalid  debauchery  and 
excess  (for  they  are  permitted  eveiy 
indulgence  .consistent  with  their  safe 
custody  and  a  very  relaxed  discipline) 
and  complete  indolence. 

But  however  bad  may  be  the  state 
of  the  maisons  d'arret  and  de  justice, 
that  of  the  depots  is  still  worse.  These 
hideous  dens  are  houses  of  short  deten- 
tion, situated  in  every  market  town 
and  arrondissement  all  over  the  French 
territory,  and  are,  besides,  receptacles 
for  criminals  till  they  can  be  disgorged 
hito  the  prisons  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined.  So  malignant  to  life  are  these 
horrid  stews,  that  the  galleriens,  on 
their  passage  to  the  haynes,  can  liard- 
ly  pass  a  night  or  two  under  their 
roof  ^dthout  having  some  of  their 
members  paralysed  by  the  damp  and 
infected  walls  and  atmosphere.  *^  No 
words,"  says  M.  Leon  Fauchcr,  a  gen- 
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Ueman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  informatioii  on  this  subjectf 
**  can  express  the  disgustful  feelings 
which  a  visit  to  the  Paris  depot  excites. 
Within  its  crowded  walls  every  de- 
scription of  offence  has  its  particular 
quarter^  or  rather  chamber^  which 
contains  twenty  camp  beds,  and  in 
which  are  locked  up,  night  and  day, 
sometimes  as  many  as  seventy  prison- 
ers. Here  are  female  thieves  and 
prostitutes,  there  men  charged  with 
dreadful  crimes,  and  others  only  with 
slight  misdemeanours ;  and  an  honest 
tnan  implicated  in  any  unhappy  affair 
implying  no  moral  guilt,  or  arrested 
in  the  streets  at  the  moment  of  insur- 
rection, would  be  thrust  into  one  of 
these  rooms,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
delivered  to  the  beasts.  He  would  be 
instantly  plundered  even  of  the  clothes 
on  his  back,  and  might  consider  him- 
self very  fortunate  if  he  escaped  fur- 
ther outrageous  violence.**  The  di- 
rector of  this  depot  assur^  us  that  to 
make  a  wry  face  (regarder  a  trovers) 
at  a  police-officer  was  quite  sufficient 
cause  for  being  thrown  into  this  den. 
The  gendarmes  have  a  right,  it  ap- 
pears, to  arrest  any  one  on  suspicion. 

The  population  of  the  Paris  depot, 
which  is  a  very  small  building,  varies 
from  150  to  200  prisoners.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  traverse  yearly  this 
great  vomitory  increases  rapidly.  Du- 
ring the  last  twenty  years  its  inmates 
have  doubled  in  number;  and  by  a 
table  showing  this  augmentation  from 
1822  to  1832,  we  learn  that  four  per- 
sons  are  arrested  for  every  five  who 
are  detained  in  confinement ;  and  even 
of  those  whose  imprisonment  is  pro- 
longed, M.  Faucher  has  ascertained 
that  a  third  are  acquitted  by  the  tri- 
bunals. 

The  average  population  of  all  the 
prisons  of  France  is  50,000  individuals, 
and  as  not  more  than  from  1 0  to  1 5,000 
of  these  are  sent  to  the  hagnes  and  the 
central  houses,  there  are  always  about 
35  or  40,000  persons  incarcerated  in 
the  other  gaols,  through  which  also  the 
redusionaires  and  the  gaUeriens  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  pass.  These  in- 
stitutions, of  comparatively  short  and 
initiatory  imprisonment,  are  therefore 
the  most  important  of  all.  All  crimi- 
nals of  all  grades  commence  their 
penitentiary  education,  if  they  are  to 
receive  any,  within  their  walls.  We 
shall  have  presently  to  speak  of  the 
reforms  which  have  been  projected  for 


these  houses  and  other  establishments, 
of  which  we  are  still  to  give  some 
account.  Previously  we  have  other 
matters  to  notice  which,  though  not 
absolutely  connected  with  the  details 
we  are  following,  yet  belong  promi- 
nently to  our  general  subject. 

And  the  most  curious  and  instruc- 
tive of  these  is  the  opinion,  which  long 
experience  in  prisons  has  shaped  into 
an  axiom  in  France,  viz.  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  conunitted  by  any 
individual  who  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  forms  no  criterion  to  judge 
of  the  measure  of  his  depravity.  The 
directors  of  French  penitentiaries  in- 
variably insist,  in  their  reports,  upon 
this  observation,  which  they  dwell  up- 
on less  as  an  observation  than  as  a  fact 
of  which  they  entertain  no  doubt. 
The  reports  we  allude  to  go  even  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  affirm  that  those 
who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  the  most 
guilty,  are  generally  much  less  de- 
praved than  those  who  are  convicted 
of  comparatively  small  offences.  "  In 
general,**  says  the  director  of  Clair- 
vaux,  "criminals  are  much  less  tur- 
bulent, and  much  more  submissive 
and  laborious  tlian  correctioners.'* 
From  Beaulieu  the  report  is  in  the 
same  strain.  "  The  correctioners,*' 
it  says,  "  are  usually  those  to  whom 
theft  is  a  trade.**  This  class  includes 
a  multitude  of  old  galleriens.  But 
among  the  criminals  there  are  many 
who,  without  being  corrupted  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  degree,  have  yield- 
ed to  the  violence  of  passion,  and  have 
been  urged  to  commit  crime  by  the 
wants  of  a  numerous  family.  The 
commissioner  of  the  bagne  of  Brest 
expresses  himself  still  more  strongly. 
"  Those  condemned  for  murder  or  as- 
sassination,** he  declares,  "  if  convict- 
ed for  the  first  time,  are  usually  very 
docile.  Their  names  are  never  found 
among  those  who  require  a  special 
surveillance.  There  is  more  repent- 
ance, more  remorse  in  the  class  of 
murderers  than  in  that  of  thieves,  and 
they  are  rarely  guilty  of  theft.** 

In  company  with  this  observation, 
that  there  is  no  such  parity  to  be  dis- 
covered between  crime  and  depravity 
as  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  one 
by  the  other,  there  is  a  parallel  remark 
which  has  been  made  at  the  same  time, 
and  which  we  leave  to  our  readers'  re- 
flection without  comment,  viz.  that 
the  rural  districts  of  France  furnish 
generally  the  criminals  to  justice,  whilst 
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the  urban  districts  famish  tho  offen- 
ders. This  distinction  hus  been  clear- 
ly ascertained  by  statistical  tables. 

The  same  tables,  drawn  up  in  1834, 
inform  us  that  the  urban  population 
whicli,  compared  to  that  of  tho  whole 
kingdom,  is  in  the  proportion  of  21 
4o  100,  contributes,  on  an  average,  to 
the  miass  of  criminals  in  the  proportion 
of  30  to  100  ;  and  that  in  eight  parti- 
cular departments  the  urban  com- 
munes furnish  a  greater  amount  to  the 
sum  total  of  committals  than  even  the 
general  result  above  specified  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  Inftrieure  tho  city 
committals  are  in  the  proportion  of  57 
to  100  ;  in  that  of  the  Haute  Garonne 
65  to  100 ;  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  95  to  100.  Descending, 
then>  to  offences  cognizable  only  by 
the  correctional  police,  the  tables 
show  that  the  disproportion  between 
rural  and  urban  transgressors  is  still 
greater ;  and  that,  as  the  urban  of- 
fenders brought  before  the  Courts  of 
Assizes  are,  on  the  whole,  as  30  to 
100,  whilst  tho  urban  population  of 
the  kingdom  is  but  as  21  to  100,  so 
the  same  class  of  delinquents  brought 
before  the  correctional  police,  despite 
the  above-mentioned  minority  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  stand  compa- 
red with  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
vinces, are  as  60  to  100. 

Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  be 
able  to  infer  from  the  above  statement 
why  infractions  of  the  law  are  much 
more  numerous  in  England  than  in 
France,  or  perhaps  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  It  is  because  England, 
from  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
diffused  over  its  whole  surface  is,  as  it 
were,  all  city. 

We  now  come  to  the  superior  penal 
establishments  of  France — the  bagnes 
and  the  central  houses.  These  we 
may  almost  treat  of  together.  But 
the  chaine,  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  former  (now  abolish- 
ed), demands  a  paragraph  apart. 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  by  this  word  is  signified  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  condemned  to  the 
galleys  were  transferred  to  their  desti- 
nation. Three  times  a-year,  in  the 
months  of  April,  July,  and  October, 
the  prisons  of  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments vomited  out  their  galieriens 
upon  the  rendezvous  gaol  of  Bicetre, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  thence 
conducted  to  the  bagnes.     Previous 


to  their  departure,  however,  ceremo- 
nies and  scenes  took  place  which  we 
must  briefly  notice.    First,  the  unhap- 
py wretches  were  visited  by  the  stur- 
geon, that  it  might  be  ascertained 
whether  they  were  able  to  endure  the 
fatigue  of  the  march  before  them. 
Then,  being  stripped  naked,  they  de- 
scended to  the  open  court,  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  inspectors,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  concealing  about  their 
persons  any  offensive  weapon  or  in- 
strument of  evasion  might  be  pre- 
vented.    Afterwards  came  the  cere- 
mony of  ironing  and  chaining  the  cul- 
prits together.    To  rivet  the  iron  col- 
lar round  the  neck  of  each  gallerien 
required  three  persons :  the  first  held 
the  head  of  the  sufferer ;  the  second 
kept  the  collar  steady  ;  and  the  tliird 
hammered  in,  with  repeated  stunning 
blows,  the  iron  pin  which  fastened  to- 
gether its    two   extremities.      Then 
were  the  prisoners  chained  together  in 
companies  of  twenty-two.     And  all 
these  operations — ^first  tho  stripping, 
then  the  collaring  and  chaining  of 
hundreds  of  human  beings,   treated 
like  wild  beasts — were  performed  in 
the  sight  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
prison ;  who,  men,  women,  and  even 
children,     contemplated    from    their 
barred  windows,  with  loud  and  brutal 
merriment,  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
had  been  their  companions  the  even- 
ing before.      All  these  horrid  rites 
having  been  accomplished,   the  for^ 
cats    were   permitted   as    much    li- 
berty as  they  could  enjoy  in  fetters 
and  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison 
court ;  and  then,  says  M.   Faucher, 
from  whom  we  have  derived  these  de- 
tails, to  the  stern  and  savage  silence, 
to  the  rocky  inanimation  of  counte- 
nance the  convicts  had  before  main- 
tained, succeeded  the  most  frantic  jo- 
vially.    In  dancing,  in  songs,  and 
in  drinking,  they  would  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  all  the  ensuing 
night.     A  spectator  might  discern,  he 
adds,  marked  distinctions  of  character 
among  them.     Some  whom  he  might 
address  would  scowl  upon  him  and 
answer  his  questions  by  insulting  or 
indecent  gestures;  others  would  de- 
clare they  had  had  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing him  at  the  Opera ;    and  many 
would  carry  chaplets  and  crucifixes  in 
their  hands,  showing  that  a  certain 
leaven  of  religious  sentiment  still  re- 
mained within  them.     Linked,  how- 
ever, together,  these  masses,  in  which 
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the  worst  and  most  hardened  naturally^  is  well  known  that  moro  mutual  cor- 

ir'om  their  superior  energy,  gained  the  ruption  took  place  on  these  marches 

ascendency  over  the  better  disposed,  than  could  be  well  crowded   into  a 

had  to  traverse,  amid  the  hootiugs  and  whole  previous  life  of  iniquity  and  evil 

contumelies    of  the    populace,   who  companionship.* 
every  where  assembled  in  crowds  to         The  chaine  having  been  suppressed 

gaze  on  them,  six  hundred  miles  of  since  the  month  of  October  last,  there 

country  to  reach  the  bagnes ;  and  it  remains  but  a  slight  distinction  to  ba 


*  Afler  perusing  the  above  passage,  our  readers  wiU  no  doubt  be  surprised  at  the 
horror  and  astonishment  which  is  expressed  or  felt  in  France  at  the  barbarity  of  the 
English  tread-mill,  and  corporal  punishments.  We  are  advocates  for  neither  of  these 
inflictions.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  latter,  though  illegal,  is  not  prac- 
tised in  the  French  army  when  on  active  service.  During  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the 
flogging  of  French  soldiers  was»  as  vre  have  learnt  from  many  of  their  officers,  frequent ; 
and  in  case  a  new  war  should  break  out,  we  have  been  informed  from  the  same  source, 
the  practice  would  again  be  deemed  indispensable.  It  was  not,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  stating  this  fact  that  we  subjoin  this  note,  but  rather  to  combat  certain  false 
arguments  by  which  corporal  punishments  are  generally  opposed ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  which  they  have  been  rejected  from  the  discipline  of  French  prisons,  where,  as  our 
text  will  presently  show,  they  are,  under  the  actual  system^  necessary  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  arguments  to  which  we  allude,  as  they  are  understood  by  Frenchmen,  if 
not  by  others,  have  a  worse  effect  than  even  the  habitual  brutalizing  use  of  the  knout 
in  Russia.  Corporal  punishment,  it  is  said,  degrades  the  sufferer  hopelessly  in  his 
own  estimation ;  and  that  some  remnant  of  self-respect  should  be  left,  if  possible,  in 
the  mind  of  every  malefactor,  that  out  of  it  \Ai  future  reformation  may  grow.  And 
this  observation,  in  a  particular  sense,  is  no  doubt  true.  There  exists  often  a  vivid 
sympathy  with  virtue,  a  longing  to  be  restored  to  the  state  from  whence  they  have 
fallen,  in  the  hearts  of  many  culprits.  And  where  this  feeling  can  be  perceived — where 
there  is  even  a  remote  approacli  towards  it — where  it  is  not  positively  manifest  that  it 
has  no  existence  at  all^punishment  of  every  sort  should  be  as  carefully  separated  from 
degradation  as  possible ;  and  corporal  punishment,  the  most  degrading  of  all,  should  be 
totally  abjured.  If  the  state  of  mind,  then,  which  we  have  described,  be  what  is  called 
self-respect,  it  should  no  doubt  be  treated  with  all  the  tenderness  consistent  with  penal 
justice  ;  and  if  the  opinion  we  are  contesting  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  we  should 
cordially  adopt  it.  But  if  by  the  word  self-respect  be  signified,  which  we  are  eon.- 
vinccd  is  the  case,  a  sentiment  which  has  no  moral  affinities — a  quality  which  is  most 
prominent  in  the  most  hopelessly  hardened  rufiians — a  pride  and  a  sense  of  personal 
dignity  compatible  with  wickedness  at  its  height,  seared  into  insensibility,  and  glory- 
ing in  a  stoical  resistance  to  every  good  impression, — the  sooner  such  self-respect  is 
degraded  the  better,  and  the  keenest  and  most  shameful  abasements  can  alone  bring  to 
the  dust  such  a  towering  strain  of  iniquity.  In  France,  however,  they  think  diflferently. 
**  There  is,"  says  M.  Faucher,  "  even  in  the  character  of  the  worst  French  criminals, 
pride  and  (I  might  almost  say)  honour;"  and  he  therefore  reprobates  the  idea  of 
offering  them  any  personal  indignity.  But  what,  we  ask,  is  the  "  pride  and  honour  " 
he  8{>eaks  of,  but  the  very  crest  and  plumage  of  ruffianism  ?  To  acknowledge  a  per- 
sonal dignity  where  there  is  no  trace,  relic,  or  symptom  of  moral  dignity,  is  to  give  an 
emblazoned  coat-of-arms  to  crime.  Thieves,  bandits,  and  assassins  plume  themselves, 
we  know,  on  possessing  what  they  call  honour ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  sentiment  which 
hardens  and  sustains  them  throughout  all  their  iniquities.  The  business  of  the  Bjformer, 
however,  is  not  to  regard  this  notion  as  something  sacred,  and  as  containing  the  germ 
of  future  amendment,  but  to  extiqmte  it  by  the  severest  humiliations.  Yet  the  French 
doctrine  goes  to  uphold  it  in  all  its  force.  It  recognises  in  the  very  worst  class  of 
reprobates  a  dignity  of  human  nature  which  is  not  to  be  violated.  And  this  idea, 
which  is  popularly  current,  and  well  known  to  malefactors,  is  the  source  from  whence 
they  are  able  to  retain  some  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  to  entertain,  thus  coun- 
tenanced by  the  world,  that  fatal  self-respect^  which  is  an  efTectual  bar  to  the  best  hope 
of  their  return  to  a  right  mind.  Fieschi  and  Alibaud  were  regarded  by  themselves  and 
by  others  as  heroes.  Crime,  if  it  only  be  of  sufficient  magnitude — wickedness,  if  it 
only  be  sufficiently  stem  and  obdurate — secures  the  criminal  in  France  from  ignominy. 
By  society  recognising  this  species  of  indestructible  dignity  in  its  most  abandoned  out- 
casts, they  are  mightily  upheld  from  falling  in  their  own  esteem  ;  and  self-contempt  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  real  road  to  repentance. 
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made  between  the  bagnes  and  the 
central  hoiues.  Condemnation  to  the 
fonner  is  attended  with  the  greater 
ignominy^  and  the  duration  of  punish- 
ment incurred,  if  it  exceeds  ten  years^ 
is  longer.  Gal/eriens  also  work  with- 
out the  walls  of  their  prisons,  exposed 
to  the  public  eye,  and  should,  accord- 
ing to  a  regulation  which  is  at  present 
constantly  disobeyed,  be  continually 
fettered.  In  other  respects  the  two 
institutions  are  almost  identical,  and 
the  same  observations  apply  to  them 
both.  One  of  the  principal  complaints 
made  against  these  establishments  is, 
that  they  harbour  too  great  a  multi- 
tude of  malefactors.  The  baf/ne  at 
Tonlon  contains  at  present  more  than 
3000  ;  that  of  Brest,  2500  ;  and  that 
of  Rochefort,  1600.  The  average  po- 
pulation of  the  central  houses  amounts 
to  800.  Seven  of  these  houses  con- 
tain more  than  1000.  At  Clairvaux 
there  are  1800  in  imprisonment,  and 
at  Fontevrault  near  1600.  Such  har- 
dened masses  as  these  banded  together 
are  necessarily  impenetrable  to  every 
moral  impression.  To  maintain  an 
external  order  and  obedience,  is  the 
most  that  can  be  done  by  those  who 
are  placed  over  them. 

With  respect  to  the  discipline  en- 
forced within  these  penitentiaries,  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  no  regula- 
tions which  deserve  that  name,  except 
the  obligation  which  every  prisoner  is 
under  to  work  certain  hours  of  the 
day  at  some  trade,  which  is  lefl  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  own  choice, 
and  for  this  he  is  paid.  The  produce 
of  his  work  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
a  third  goes  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  imprisonment ;  a  third  forms  a 
purse,  which  is  given  him  on  his  libe- 
ration ;  and  a  third  is  handed  to  him 
daily  or  weekly,  to  be  expended,  if  he 
wishes  it,  as  he  naturally  does,  at  the 
canteen  of  the  prison.  And  so  keen 
are  the  prisoners  to  procure  the  indul- 
gences thus  placed  at  their  disposition, 
that  violent  altercations  often  take 
place  between  them  and  the  contract- 
ors who  are  obliged  to  furnish  them 
with  work.  The  rise  or  fall  of  prices 
in  the  articles  manufactured  occasion 
these  scenes.  Sometimes  the  prisoners 
do  as  little  work  as  possible,  or  refuse 
to  work  at  all,  in  order  to  bring  the 
contractors  to  their  terms :  at  other 
times  the  contractors  hold  back,  as  far 
as  their  engagements  enable  them  to 
do  so,  employment  from  the  prisoners, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to 


theirs ;  and  if  this  fails,  gifts — ^which 
are  called  gratifications~>are  distri- 
buted among  the  convict  operatives  by 
the  manufacturers,  to  restore  them  to 
good  temper.  It  often  has  happened 
that  when  a  promi^  gratification  of 
this  kind  has  been  delayed,  a  fearful 
tumult  has  taken  place ;  tools  and  ma- 
chinery have  been  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  superintendents  and  agents  of 
the  contractors  have  been,  on  such 
provocations,  murdered. 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  work 
carried  on  in  this  manner  has  no  re- 
forming effect  whatever,  but  rather  a 
contrary  tendency  ;  and  such  we  find 
to  be  the  fact.  Since  workshops  have 
been  established  in  the  French  prisons^ 
recommittals  have  greatly  increased. 
In  the  year  1828  the  number  of  per- 
sons recommitted  was  4760,  whereas 
in  1834  this  number  had  swelled  to 
8513.  Mean-time  the  manufactories 
of  the  central  houses  have  within  the 
last  three  years  become  one-fifth  more 
productive  than  they  previously  were ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  best 
and  most  laborious  workmen  are  those 
who  most  frequently  return  to  the  pe- 
nitentiaries. These  good  workmen 
are  what  are  called  in  8ie  prison-slang 
chevQUx  de  retour — return  horses. 

Hero  is  the  place  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  recommitments  in  general. 
By  the  report  of  M.  de  Montbel  in 
1830,  it  appears  that  recommitted  pri- 
soners in  the  central  houses  were  in 
the  proportion  oftico  to  eleven,  and  in 
the  houses  of  correction  of  four  to 
eleven.  In  1833,  Messrs  de  focque- 
ville  and  Beaumont  learnt  by  docu- 
ments furnished  them  by  the  French 
government,  that,  out  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand criminals,  the  central  houses  con- 
tained four  t/iousand  recommittals. 
Another  report,  published  a  year  later 
by  M.  Felix  Real,  states,  that  the 
number  of  persons  recommitted,  which 
in  the  year  1830  was  3787  out  of 
17,898  prisoners,  or  as  21  to  100,  had 
risen,  in  July  1833,  to  5018  out  of 
15,898  prisoners,  or  as  31  to  100. 
Finally,  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
central  houses,  published  recently  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  show 
that  in  January  1836,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  15,870  culprits,  6155,  about  as 
38  to  100,  or  more  than  one  to  three, 
were  recommitted  individuals.  This 
account  includes  not,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, reconmiittals  made  by  the 
correctional  police,  which  are  pro- 
bably much  more  numerous  than  those 
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we  have  enumerated.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark^  too>  that  long  experience  in 
France  has  proved  that  crime  leads 
not  to  crime,  hut  to  smaller  offences. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1831,  among  1400 
persons  brought  for  the  second  time, 
or  more  frequently,  before  the  tribu- 
nals, 1075,  or  76  to  100,  were  charged 
with  petty  thefts.  Among  these  there 
were  435  malefactors  who  had  been 
previously  condemned  to  the  galleys^ 
and  342  to  the  central  houses. 

After  this  statement  our  readers 
will  naturally  and  justly  conclude, 
that  the  great  penitentiaries  in  France 
(so  called)  deserve  not  their  name. 
The  dreadful  immoralities,  indeed, 
which  prevail  in  the  central  houses 
almost  exceed  belief.  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  explain  the  height  to 
which  these  are  carried.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  condemnation  to  one 
of  these  establishments  fur  ten  years 
is  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death 
before  that  term  expires.  The  pri- 
soners are  nevertheless  well  lodged, 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  have  sufficient 
exercise,  and  are  less  rigorously  treat- 
ed  than  they  would  be  either  in  Ame- 
rica or  in  England.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  acts  with  the  certain  effect  of  a 
death-warrant  upon  them  ?  Their  all- 
nnuttcrable  habit  of  vice.  Compared 
with  this  shocking  French  jail  abomi- 
nation to  which  we  allude,  gambling, 
which  is  permitted  to  any  degree 
among  them,  sinks  almost  into  a 
venial  irregularity.  Of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  last-named  passion  in 
the  French  prisons,  the  director  of  the 
Mont  St  Michel  penitentiary  thus 
writes :  "  I  have  seen  prisoners  who, 
after  having  lost  in  a  second  the  price 
of  a  week's  work,  would  play  for  their 
bread  or  any  other  part  of  the  food 
they  were  to  receive  during  one,  two, 
or  three  months.  On  one  particular 
prisoner  the  infatuation  of  play  was 
so  strong,  that  he  gambled  away  his 
nourishment,  not  only  when  he  was  in 
health,  but  even  in  the  hospital :  he 
would  stake  his  soup  and  wine,  of 
which  he  stood  in  absolute  need  to 
regain  his  strength,  on  the  turn  of  a 
die.  This  unhappy  wretch  died  of 
inanition.** 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  reforms 
which  are  to  be  mtroduced  into  all 
the  prisons  of  France.  These  consist 
principally  of  two :  cells  for  the  prison* 
ers  during  the  night,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  silence  on  them  in  the  day- 
fmie.   Hitherto  French  prisoners  bavo 


all  slept  in  common  dormitories,  and 
been  allowed  the  freest  companionship 
with  each  other ;  two  must  prolific 
sources  of  corruption.  The  new  pro- 
jected regulations,  already  adopted 
with  success  in  other  countries,  will 
at  least  hinder  the  deterioration  of 
criminals  whilst  in  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice— perhaps  as  much  as  law  within 
its  own  strict  limits  can  do  for  them. 
It  has  been  thought,  however,  that 
the  rule  of  absolute  silence  is  too 
severe ;  and  in  order  to  mitigate  its 
rigour,  French  reformers,  imitating 
those  of  other  countries,  have  pro- 
posed that  prisoners  should  be  allowed 
to  confer  with  their  directors,  over- 
seers, visitors,  and  friends,  who  may 
come  to  see  them ;  and  M.  Lucas, 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Theory  of  Im- 
prisonment,** suggests  that  a  select 
class  of  the  best  conducted  and  most 
hopeful  penitentiarists  should  be  al- 
lowed to  converse  together  in  couples 
during  their  hours  of  exercise  in  their 
walks  within  the  prison  precincts. 

The  cellular  system  is  to  include 
preventive  imprisonment,  and  to  be  so 
extended  as  to  keep  untried  persons, 
under  accusation,  separate  from  each 
other,  day  as  well  as  night. 

Solitary  confinement  has  been  ab- 
jured in  France  except  as  a  black- 
hole  punishment ;  and  certainly  we 
ourselves  think  it  to  be  highly  objec- 
tionable if  continued  as  a  penitentiary 
regimen  for  any  great  length  of  time — 
longer,  for  instance,  than  three  days — 
without  interruption.  But  periodical 
solitude  we  look  upon  as  the  most 
precious  means  of  awakening  the  best 
affections,  and  of  gathering  together 
such  broods  of  serious  thoughts  as 
may,  by  their  frequent  recurrence, 
tend  strongly  to  change  the  character. 
The  reason  why  it  has  been  rejected 
from  every  plan  of  prison  reform  in 
France,  is  too  awfully  characteristic  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  nation  not  to  be 
mentioned.  A  French  gentleman, 
who  knew  well  what  he  was  saying, 
explained  to  us  this  reason  as  follows : 
— Solitude  was  good,  he  said,  for  cul- 
prits in  England  and  America,  be- 
cause, in  those  countries,  reflection 
led  naturally  to  religion.  But,  in 
France,  he  maintained,  a  poor  wretch, 
shut  up  with  his  own  painftil  medita- 
tions, would  find  no  religious  encou- 
ragement or  support  in  his  own  mind, 
or  within  the  range  of  all  the  instmo* 
tion  he  might  have  received  in  earlier 
life.    He  added,  that  to  give  the  pri* 
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soner  a  Bible  would  be  but  at  best  to 
giye  him  a  puzzfe ;  and  he  concluded 
by  declaring  liis  belief  that  solitary 
confinement^  otherwise  considered  than 
as  a  penalty,  as  a  mode  of  inflicting 
mere  pain,  would  have  the  very  worst 
effect  upon  French  malefactors  ;  that 
they  would  only  be  irritated,  exaspe- 
rated, and  hardened,  by  the  bitter  re- 
flections which  would  crowd  upon 
them  when  left  totally  alone.  Our 
own  opinion  ia  directly  the  reverse  of 
this. 

We  have  above  specified  the  two 
great  prison  reforms  which  are  to  be 
adopted  in  France.  Tiie  French  Le- 
gi^ture  will  certainly  embody  them 
in  a  law  ;  but  even  when  this  is  done, 
a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
they  are  carried  into  execution.  Se- 
veral new  prisons  must  bo  built,  and 
almost  all  those  at  present  existing 
reconstructed,  ere  the  improvements 
we  have  spoken  of  can  bo  put  into 
practice. 

We  must  now  pause  a  while  from 
our  details,  to  make  a  few  general  ob- 
servations, which  are  so  inseparable 
from  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject 
we  have  taken  in  hand,  that,  even  in 
the  briefest  notice  of  it,  they  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  and  though 
perhaps  trite,  should  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  lest,  through  their  very 
triteness,  they  should  become  obso- 
lete. 

In  penal  justice,  then,  two  objects 
alone  are  recognisable: — The  punish- 
ment, involving  example,  and  the  re- 
formation of  criminals.  The  end  of 
the  former  is  to  inspire  dread,  and  so 
to  hinder  crime,  from  a  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  this  it  docs  in  a  very 
effectual  manner,  though  not  in  the 
sense  usually  looked  for  and  desired. 
Punishment  is  extremely  deterring  to 
those  who  never  incur  it.  Upon  the 
unoffending  part  of  every  community 
it  acts  with  a  power  beyond  compu- 
tation great ;  yet  withal  so  impercep- 
tibly, that  we  can  only  be  sensible  of 
its  mighty  efficacy  by  reflecting  on 
what  society  would  be  if  every  deter- 
ring consideration,  not  purely  moral 
and  prudential,  were  removed  from 
criminal  temptation.  Here,  then,  we 
recognise  the  grand  intents  of  penal 
justice  fulfilled ;  but  here  its  absolute 
dominion  stops.  In  its  outward  mo- 
ral sphere  it  is  almost  omnipotent ;  in 
its  inner  executive  sphere  it  is  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  impotent :  and  tins 
must  be  so  from  the  very  nature  of 


things,  for  the  contemplation  of  pu^ 
nishment  operates  in  proportion  as 
men  are  virtuous— not  in  proportion  as 
they  are  vicious.  As  guilt  increases, 
punishment  loses  gradually  all  its 
moralizing  properties,  till  at  last  it 
has  nothing  left  but  compulsive  force 
with  which  to  work ;  and  those  who 
come  within  the  range  of  its  material 
action  may  be  said  ^y  the  very  fact  to 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  its  moral 
control. 

The  dread  of  consequences,  it  is 
true,  still  remains ;  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  us  that  consequences 
are  prudentially  influential  according 
to  the  distance  at  which  they  are  fore- 
seen. Viewed  as  the  gradually  grow- 
ing and  connected  results  of  a  long 
line  of  conduct,  or  of  a  whole  life, 
their  natural  eflect  is  to  subordinate 
every  separate  act  to  a  general  course 
or  plan  of  action  ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  individual  is  kept  under  restraint, 
and  his  passions  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  the  very  motives  which 
have  in  themselves  the  greatest  impel- 
ling force.  In  the  degree,  however, 
in  which  the  horizon  of  our  views  is 
contracted,  consequences  lose  their 
morally  restraining  virtue ;  they  be- 
come bare  objects  of  passion,  either 
of  violent  fear  or  hope,  till,  on  the  cri- 
minal who  has  no  future,  whose  pros- 
pects are  all  absorbed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present,  they  act  not  at 
all  till  they  are  close  upon  him.  He 
is  perfectly  heedless  of  them  up  to  the 
moment  when  they  become  inevitable 
— so  much  so,  that  recklessness  and 
criminality  have  come  to  be  received 
as  synonymous  terms. 

Now,  in  a  like  manner,  as  conse- 
quences are  impotent  as  preventives  of 
crime,  they  are  also  impotent  as  in- 
ducements to  return  to  good  conduct. 
In  the  latter  sense,  they  can  only  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  a  virtuous 
life ;  but  these  advantages  are  much 
greater,  and  the  mind  is  much  more 
susceptible  of  appreciating  them,  be- 
fore a  habit  of  transgressing  the  law 
has  been  formed  than  they  ever  can 
be  afterwards. 

Neither  are  the  reflections  which 
imprisonment  and  penitentiary  dis- 
cipline may  generate  calculated  to 
bring  the  prisoner  under  the  influence 
of  the  common  motives  which  nught, 
before  his  fall  into  crime,  have  legally 
sufficed  for  the  regulation  of  his  life. 
His  situation  is  totally  altered,  morally 
even  more  than  sociably.    U  vik  u^^ 
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the  special  objects  of  its  benevolence. 
Pristms  and  penitentiaries — bad,  im- 

Sracticable  bits  of  ground,  sloughs  of 
espond  to  society — form  a  soil  de- 
cidedly fayourable  to  a  gospel  cultiva- 
tion. If  this  were  fuUy  understood 
and  felt  among  ourselves,  we  should 
see  no  well-bred  clericals  or  bamed 
divines  appointed  as  chaplains  to  our 
prisons^  but  thorough  coNVERTEas — 
the  men  who  are  alone  fit  for  the  work 
to  be  performed  there. 

Directing  now  our  remarks  more 
immediately  and  exclusively  to  France, 
we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers 
that  religion  is  at  present  loudly  de- 
manded for  French  penitentiaries  ; 
and  this  demand  coming  principally 
from  those  who,  if  not  decided  unbe- 
lievers, are  strongly  tinctured  with 
infidelity,  involves  some  curious  con- 
clusions. For,  1st,  it  is  evident  that 
from  superstition  or  from  rites  and 
ceremomes  no  good  can  be  ex- 
pected; and,  2dly,  that  the  simply 
ethical  part  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
either  be  what  is  looked  to,  for  this 
detached  from  its  source  has  ever 
been  at  the  disposition  of  philosophy. 
It  is  therefore  revealed  doctrine  which 
is  so  strenuously  invoked.  By  this  an 
admission  is  made  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  in  Christianity,  though  in 
the  guise  of  Popery,  than  cither  ethics 
or  ceremonies.  Even  infidels  do  this 
much  justice  to  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  the  priests  are  consequently  every 
where  invited  and  encouraged  to  bring 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  into  action. 
It  is  because  they  do  7iot  do  so  that 
they  are  at  present  despised.  They 
cannot  at  the  actual  epoch  throw  back 
from  themselves  the  blame  of  their  im- 
potency  upon  the  incredulity  of  the 
age,  for  it  is  this  very  incredulity 
which  clamours  for  religion  ;  and  that 
they  can,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
produce  the  efiect  desired,  we  readily 
admit,  for  Christianity,  however  dis- 
guised and  corrupted,  is  yet  not  alto- 
gether extinguished  in  Popery.  Why, 
then,  do  not  the  French  priesthood 
bestir  themselves  to  regain  their  influ- 
ence at  a  time  so  favourable  to  the  at- 
tempt ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
ia — they  dare  not.  They  know  very 
well  that  the  popular  demand  for  reU- 
gion  points  only  at  instruction  in  those 
doctrines  which  Roman  Catholics  hold 
in  common  with  all  other  Christians, 
and  these  they  will  not  venture  to 
bring  prominently  forward ;  for  if  any 
of  the  truths  of  the  New  Testament 


should  be  preached  by  them  with 
energy  and  simplicity,  the  legends  of 
their  own  church  would  naturally  lose 
their  power.  These  latter  can  only 
maintain  their  ground  whilst  the  for- 
mer are  involved  in  as  much  indis- 
tinctness and  obscurity  as  possible^ 
and  glimmer,  as  it  were,  darkly  through 
a  vista  of  mysterious  rites.  To  place 
such  truths  in  front  would  be  to  throw 
the  church  into  the  snade.  The  priests^ 
therefore,  fear  to  announce  these  dis- 
tinctly and  separately  as  they  do  their 
own  tenets  of  confession,  penance,  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  Apostolic 
succession,  &c.  They  can  only  sufier 
the  Gospel  doctrines  which  they  pro- 
fess to  believe,  to  be  seen  distantly 
through  many  mediums,  which  per- 
plex and  nullify  their  force  ;  as  they 
are  thoroughly  aware  that  these  doc- 
trines let  /oo*e  would  destroy  the  church 
that  imprisons  them,  and  that  to  give 
them  any  prominency  would  be  almost 
at  one  bound  to  arrive  at  the  Reforma- 
tion and  at  Protestantism. 

It  is  almost  needless,  after  what  wo 
have  just  written,  to  add,  that  although 
there  are  chaplains  appointed  to  most 
of  the  French  prisons,  the  ministry  of 
these  persons  is  considered  by  all  se- 
rious reformers  to  be  completely  nu- 
gatory. So  entirely  does  M.  Lucas 
despair  of  the  religious  influence  being 
of  any  avail  upon  prisoners,  that  the 
ultimate  point  of  success  which  his 
whole  system  aims  at  is  to  produce 
what  he  calls  a  legal  morality  in  cul- 
prits, to  be  hammered  out  by  the  dint 
of  sheer  habit.  Every  attempt  to  ef- 
fect more  than  this,  appears  to  him 
chimerical,  and,  without  discouraging, 
he  would  place  no  reliance  on  such 
efforts.  Here,  we  think,  is  the  part 
in  which  his  whole  scheme  breaks 
down.  In  this  opinion  the  observa- 
tions we  have  made  above  will,  we 
believe,  support  us.  We  will  there- 
fore merely  remark — in  order  further 
to  counteract  the  baneful,  selfish,  cold- 
hearted  assumption  of  that  otherwise 
valuable  author,  viz.  that  criminals  are 
to  be  treated  as  beings  without  souls, 
as  mere  machines  of  society — that  an 
enforced  habit,  no  matter  of  how  many 
years,  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  a  re- 
action, and  this  more  especially  if  all 
the  circumstances  under  which  that 
habit  has  been  formed  should  be  sud- 
denly and  totally  changed,  as  they 
must  be  on  the  liberation  of  a  captive. 

Protestant  ministers  are  never  ad- 
mitted into  French  prisons  except  OQ 
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tqrpropnaUdt  as  it  were»  by  the  ex- 
ercise  of  '  thought,    which    reading 
prompts  at  that  early  age,  never  faU, 
we  think,  to  reappear  and  bear  fruit 
in  after  years,  however  they  may  be 
obscured  for  a  season.     The  school, 
therefore,   should    not    certainly    be 
sacrificed  to  the  workshop.     M.  Leon 
Faucher  has  informed  us  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  notable  im- 
provement in  this  point  in  La  Roguette. 
He  has  had  half-a-dozen  surveilians, 
whose  business  it  was  merely  to  pre- 
serve external  order  in  the  establish- 
ment, dismissed,  and  had  them  re- 
placed by  half-a-dozen  schoolmasters, 
who  perform  also  the  duties  of  over- 
seers.    We  are  told  likewise  that  the 
chaplain  of  the  prison  b  a  benevolent, 
zealous,  unbigoted  man.     The  New 
Testament   is,   by  the    Government 
regulations,  read  frequently — we  hope 
every  Sunday,  but  could  not  ascertain 
whether  this  be  the  case ;  and  round 
the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  there  are, 
printed  and  hung  up  in  frames,  some 
of  the  most  touching  parables  of  the 
Gospel.     All  this  is  very  gratifying. 
The  gains  of  the  young  operatives  are 
divided,  as  in  the  other  prisons,  into 
three  parts;  the  first  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  imprisonment ;  the 
second  to  form  a  purse  to  be  given 
them   on   their  liberation  ;    and  the 
third  to  stimulate  their  industry,  was 
formerly  handed  to  them  daily.     At 
present  they  only  receive  the  one -half 
of  this  third  whilst   they   remain  in 
imprisonment,  the  other  half  being 
put  into  the  purse  of  reserve. 

Connected  with  this  establishment 
is  another  most  admirable  institution 
— the  Patronage  Society.  This  so- 
ciety has  been  formed  voluntarily  by 
benevolent  individuals.  Its  object  is 
to  guide  and  provide  for  the  young 
prisoners  on  their  liberation.  Each  of 
the  boys  has  a  patron  who  exercises 
an  influence  over  him,  even  during  his 
confinement,  by  counsel  and  exhorta- 
tion. On  his  being  set  at  liberty  his 
patron  comes  or  sends  for  him,  and 
places  him  in  some  situation  for  which 
he  has  fitted  himself  in  the  workshops 
of  the  penitentiary.  Instead  of  being 
thrust  out  of  the  gates  with  the  rags  on 
their  backs,  with  which  they  entered 
them,  and  with  just  sufficient  money  in 
theii  pockets  to  lead  them  into  tempt- 
ation, as  was  formerly  the  case,  the 
poor  lads  are  at  present  furnished  with 
decent  clothes,  and  given  at  once  an 


employment  and  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. Their  patrons  visit  them  fre- 
quently, superintend  their  conduct, 
and  by  the  affectionate  sympathies 
they  show  them,  encourage  and  con- 
firm them  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life. 
They  call  them  their  children,  and  the 
reciprocal  affection  which  often  springs 
up  between  the  little  outcasts  and  their 
protectors  is  really  very  beautiful.  We 
have  the  report  of  the  Society  now  be- 
fore us,  and  the  numerous  instances 
therein  mentioned  of  youthful  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves  becoming  exemplary 
characters  through  the  paternal  kind- 
ness of  the  gentlemen  who  adopt 
them,  is  most  edifying.  One  instance 
is  mentioned  of  a  former  inmate  of 
La  Roquette  having  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  an  amiable  and  industrious 
girl,  when,  not  having  money  to  meet 
the  expenses  that  would  be  attendant 
on  his  marriage,  his  patron  gave  him 
the  means  to  do  so,  was  present  him- 
self at  the  wedding,  and  furnished  the 
lodgings  of  the  new-married  couple 
with  chairs,  tables,  a  bedstead,  and 
some  linen.  We  notice  this  fact,  to 
which  we  might  add  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  to  show  the  benevolent 
spirit  which  actuates  the  Society.  But 
the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  va- 
lue of  its  exertions  consists  in  this, 
viz.  that  before  its  existence,  out  of 
2 1 7  youths  that  were  liberated  between 
the  years  1831  and  1833,  ninety-nine 
were  recommitted,  many  several  times, 
and  for  grave  offences ;  whereas,  since 
the  association  has  entered  upon  its 
mission,  out  of  2G9  lads  taken  under 
their  charge,  only  tifly-one  have  been 
again  sentenced  to  a  second  imprison- 
ment. And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  ninety -nine  recommittals  above 
specified  are  merely  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  Paris  under  the  real 
names  of  the  offenders.  How  many 
may  have  happened  in  the  provinces, 
and  under  false  names,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. But  all  who  have  been 
recommitted  whilst  imder  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Society  are  positively 
known,  as  they  cannot  quit  their  situa- 
tions without  the  fact  being  communi- 
cated to  their  patrons.  The  report 
afiSrms,  that  of  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  no  fresh  transgression  against 
the  law,  fifty-eight  are  not  only  labo- 
rious, economical,  and  submissive  to 
their  masters,  but  join  to  those  quali- 
ties virtues  which  must  gain  them 
general  esteem  \   that  124;  without 
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beinff  so  remarkable^  are  nevertheless 
exceUent  young  men  and  good  work- 
men«  who  give  every  kmd  of  satisfac- 
tion to  their  employers  and  protectors ; 
80  that  out  of  269,  there  are  182  ju- 
venile delinquents  thoroughly  reform- 
ed, who  are  the  joy  and  glory  of  the 
Society.  The  remaining  thirty-three 
are  represented  as  very  equivocal  cha- 
racters, some  of  them  rejecting  the 
patronage  of  their  benefactors  altoge- 
ther, and  others  refusing  hard  work, 
and  constantly  changing  their  masters. 
Nevertheless  the  account,  upon  the 
whole,  is  delightful.  The  contempla- 
tion of  benevolence,  and  the  reward  of 
benevolence  in  extensive  good,  really 
and  unquestionablv  effected,  recom- 
penses one  amply  far  wading  through 
the  revolting  records  of  crime  and 
misery,  which  wo  have  been  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  write  this  paper. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  subjoin  a 
few  words  on  one  very  important 
subject — the  personal  attendance  upon 
prisoners.  In  France  these  unhappy 
beings  are  placed  under  the  custody 
of  individuals  of  tlie  very  worst  de- 
scription. Even  the  directors  of  pri- 
sons are  hardly  respectable.  Their 
rank  in  society  is  always  low,  and 
their  education  and  sentiments  corre- 
sponding thereto.  The  officials  under 
them  arc,  for  the  most  part,  what  are 
called  hommcs  de  peine :  they  belong 
to  the  family  of  Jack  Ketch.  Yet,  as 
they  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
brutal  for  their  occupation,  soihe^r- 
cat  Uhcre  is  frequently  appointed 
guardian  of  the  separate  wards ;  or 
some  eminent  ruffian,  knowing  the 
ways  of  enforcing  discipline  from  his 
own  repeated  imprisonments,  is  taken 
from  among  the  captives  themselves, 
and  set  over  his  fellow-malefactors. 
With  us,  certainly,  things  may  not  be 
quite  so  bad  as  tlus ;  but  we  appeal  to 
common  experience  whether,  even  in 
England,  a  respectable  man  would 
not  avoid  all  company  and  intercourse 
with  a  jailer  or  turnkey  with  as  much 
care,  and  from  the  same  sentiment  of 
aversion,  as  would  make  him  shun 
the  society  of  culprits  themselves.  In 
fact,  all  the  agents  employed  about 
our  jails  and  houses  of  correction,  and 
all  the  persons  who  hold  habitual 
communications  of  any  kind  with 
prisoners,  are  recog^nlsed  at  once  by 
their  savage  manners,  and  atrocious 
insensibility  and  ignorance.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  reformation  of  crimi« 


nals  depends  primely  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  those  who  come  into  daily 
and  hourly  contact  with  them.  The 
influence  of  individual  upon  individual 
is  either  for  good  or  for  evil — the 
most  powerful  of  all  influences.  We 
would  have,  therefore,  even  turn- 
keys, at  least,  as  respected,  as  hu- 
mane, and  as  well  informed  as  the 
best  sergeants  in  the  English  army. 
The  higher  officers  should  approach 
as  near  in  education  and  in  elevation 
of  sentiment  to  gentlemen  as  possible  ; 
and,  from  the  governor  downwards, 
all  should  be  taught  that  they  arc 
not  to  consider  themselves  merely 
men  of  bolts  and  bars,  but  that  their 
mission  is  one  emphaticallv  and  pri- 
marily of  benevolence, — and  that,  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  it 
should  be  their  constant  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  moral  ascendency  over  those 
under  their  charge.  Men  capable  of 
acquiring  this  ascendency  should  be 
sought  out  and  appointed  as  officials 
to  prisons.  Their  rank  and  estima- 
tion in  the  world  should  be  necessa- 
rily raised,  and  their  vocation  regard- 
ed not  as  opprobrious  or  low,  but  as 
honourable  m  a  very  high  degree. 
We  insist  earnestly  upon  this  point, 
because  we  consider  it  most  essential. 
All  hope  of  reforming  malefactors 
turns,  in  our  opinion,  upon  three  pi- 
vots :  —  Their  classiflcation  or  separa- 
tion, Religion,  and  the  personal  at- 
tendance with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Regulations  of  detail  are 
good  only  in  a  positive  sense  as  ac- 
cessaries, as  removing  all  counterac- 
tion from,  and  aiding  the  efficiency  of 
these  three  great  master-springs  of 
penitentiary  discipline. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  must 
make  our  warm  acknowledgments  to 
M.  Leon  Faucher,  from  whose  in- 
structive conversation  and  valuable 
papers  we  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  lay  before  our  readers.  That 
gentleman  is  about  to  give  to  publica- 
tion (if  he  has  not  already  done  so)  a 
work  entitled  «*  Prison  RifomisJ" 
fcThis  work  will  be  found  full  of  mat- 
ter and  interest,  and  is  written  in  a 
bold,  free,  animated  stvle.  M.  Fau- 
cher has  given  to  a  suoject  naturally 
repulsive  a  great  deal  of  attraction, 
and  made  his  book  almost  as  enter- 
taining as  it  is  useful. 
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Wc  hare  known  many  people  who,  murder  a  poor  hare  ; — no  busmoss  in 
on  the  strength  of  a  solitary  manor-  the  morning — no  bustling  streets— no 
liouse,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  few  Nassau  balloon~no  theatre— no  Waux- 
acres  of  their  own  land — separated  hall — no  nothing.     And  such  an  ig- 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  in-  norant  fellow  too — ^he  does  not  see  the 
terminable  lane  filled  with  unfathom-  paper  till  it  is  two  days  old  I     For 
able  ruts — have  made* a  point  of  laugh-  forty-eight  hours  the  Yorkshire  souire 
ing  open-mouthed  at  an  animal  cafled  does  not  know  in  what  character  Jack 
a  Cockney.     When  a  person  strolls  Reeves  is  to  appear  on   Tuesday--. 
in  a  mi^estic  park  beneath  the  shadow  what  Madame  Vestris  is  to  act  for  her 
of  old  ancestral  trees ;  or  even  breathes  benefit,  or  if  she  has  Vl^cn  the  benefit 
forth  a  gentle  Havannah  on  a  spacious  of  the  act ;  and,  d  fortiori,  the  veii- 
lawn;    or  paces   his   auict  hackney  table   Londoner  despises  the  inhabi- 
throngh    "  bosky    dell    and    bushy  tant  of  more  distant  regions  still  more 
bourne,'*  he  may  be  excused  if  he  does  heartily,  and  all  foreigners  because 
not  particularly  envy  the  condition  of  they  cannot  read  the   Times.     And 
the  denizens  of  dingy  back  parlours  this  is  the  only  philosophical  way  we 
in  Lombard  Street,  or  up-stairs  busi-  have  ever  heard  the  patriotbm  of  the 
ness  rooms  in  Cheapside.     Nay,  he  good  city   accounted  for  —  the  said 
may  even  be  pardoned  if  he  cannot  patriotism   consisting  in   a  dignified 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  pride  and  disdain  of  all  other  dominions,  prin- 
satisfaction  with  which  they  listen  to  cipalities,  and  powers.     If  we  must 
Bow-bell — the  sort  of  personal  vanity  enlist  on  one  siae  or  other,  and  laugh 
with  which  they  talk  of  tlie  Menu-  at  the  Cockney  with  the  squire,  or  at 
ment  and  the  Mansion-house — for  it  the  squire  with  the  Cockney,  we  pro- 
Ss  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  ob-  fess  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  me- 
server  that  the  real  Londoner  lb  as  tropolitan.     There  is  certainly  some- 
proud  of  the  city  he  lives  in  as  if  it  thing  grand  in  being  a  unit  in  the 
were  his  own  possession.  He  is  proud  mighty  smn  that  makes  up  the  total 
of  the  height  of  St  Paul's,  the  num-  of  that  tremendous  whole.     We  deal 
ber  of  the  bridges,  the  noisiness  of  with  things  on  such  a  prodigious  scale 
the    Strand,  the    dirt  of  Wapping.  that  our  very  thoughts  become  majcs- 
When  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  com-  tic.    We — that  is,  the  glorious  aggre- 
plcted,  the  true  Cockney  will  be  the  gate — drink  three  times    more   port 
greatest  coxcomb  in  the  world.     The  wine  every  vear  than  all    Portugal 
whole  race  was  intolerably  self-con-  produces  in  five,  and  therefore  think 
ceited  for  many  weeks,  because  the  very  little   for  our  individual    share 
heroic  Greenacre  knocked  out  a  poor  of  a  couple  of  bottles  a-dav.     We  eat 
old  washerwoman's  eye  with  a  billy-  the  catde  on  a  thousand  hills,  and 
roller,  and  carried  her  head  in  an  om-  lunch  on  a  leg  of  mutton.     We  ex- 
nibus  on  his  knee.     The  "  country  *'  haust  the  salmon-fishery  of  Dundee, 
had  nothing  to  compare  with  this —  and  long  for  whale.     We  are  sixteen 
the  omnibus  is  a  touch  of  the  sublime  hundred  thousand,  men,  women,  and 
— and  the  Cockney  rose  in  his  own  children,  and  we  inhabit  the  greatest, 
estimation  accordingly.     But  it  is  not  the  richest,  and  the  noblest  city  that 
to  be  supposed  that  he  has  any  idea  of  the  world  has  ever  seen.      Babylou 
the  superiority  of  the  position  of  the  was  a  desert  to  us — Rome  a  village ; 


rural  squire.     If  there  is  one  object  Pactolus  a  puddle  of  valueless  water, 

more  ludicrous  than  another  in  the  compared  to   the  Thames  ;    and  the 

eye  of  a  Cockney,  it  is  a  country  gen-  JErarium  of  the   Capitol  a  beggar's 

tleman.      The  generally   recognised  wallet,  compared  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 

eidolon  of  the  species  is  an  individual  land.    Even  in  the  "  arts  that  aggran- 

about  fifty  years  of  age — with  a  con-  dize  life,"  according  to  the  phrase  of 

siderable  projection  in  front — red  face  Dr  Johnson — such    as  cookery  and 

— loud  voice — empty  head — risking  horse-racing — we  leave  the   Eternal 

his  neck  a  hundred  times  a>day  in  fol-  City  far  behind.     Wo  would  rather 

lowing  a  fox — or  toiling  beneath  a  dine  with  Lord  Seflon  than  with  Api- 

prodiglous  double-barrelled  musket  to  cius.  We  havo  no  hesitation  in  placing 
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it  three  rows  deep.  Another  at  the 
same  moment  has  had  his  cab  damaged 
in  threading  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  vehicles  in  Piccadilly.  And 
each  of  the  lines  of  streets  leading  up 
to  the  Regent's  Park,  from  Harley 
Street  to  Baker  Street,  are  equally 
swarming.  There  were  certainly  in- 
dividuals at  Rome  as  ricli  as  our  own 
Dukes  of  Sutherland  or  Bucclcuch ; 
hut  we  deny  in  toto  that  any  tiling 
like  this  d«*gree  of  wealth  was  equally 
difiiised.  And  a  step  or  two  below 
this,  the  observer  is  still  more  struck 
with  the  endlessness  of  the  riches  of 
London.  Any  one  of  moderate  for- 
tune, say  from  seven  hundred  up  to  a 
thousand  a-year,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  look  out  for  a  house,  has  an  idea 
forcibly  impressed  on  him,  that  he  is 
beyond  all  question  the  poorest  man 
within  teb  miles  of  St  Paul's.  He 
passes  through  mile  after  mile  of 
capital  houses,  all  above  his  mark, 
and,  almost  in  despair,  ho  turns  in  an- 
other direction.  But  the  line  stretches 
quite  as  far  to  the  east  as  it  did  to  the 
west.  He  tries  the  suburbs.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  comfortable  quar- 
ters meet  his  eye ; — long  stretches  of 
streets  leading  from  Oxford  Street  all 
the  wav  to  Kensington  Green,  Dul- 
wich,  Brixton — all  occupied — all  in 
the  tidiest  order — where  no  person 
could  possibly  live  imder  a  very  con- 
siderable income.  He  turns,  as  a  final 
effort,  to  the  north  ;  ho  walks  through 
the  same  uninterrupted  row  of  middle- 
rank  residences  up  to  Highgate  and 
Homsey — to  the  west  he  arrives  at 
Kensington,  Brompton,and  Chelsea — 
and  at  last,  like  a  sensible  man,  finding 
that  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  be  one 
of  the  Cockneys  he  formerly  despised, 
he  deposits  himself  and  his  portman- 
tua  on  the  top  of  the  Norwich  coach, 
and  betakes  himself  to  his  native 
shade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury 
St  Edmunds.  Where  does  all  this 
money  come  from  ? — for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  all  of  it  to  be  done  upon 
tick.  And  this  brings  us  to  th^  same 
point  to  which  a  view  of  the  gluttony 
of  Vitellius  brings  the  erudite  Brotier 
with  regard  to  the  riches  of  old  Rome. 
The  learned  annotator  takes  his  esti- 
mate from  the  fortunes  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  and  the  question  of  indi- 
vidual wealth  we  are  wiUing  to  con- 
cede. He  says  he  will  take  his  ex- 
ample, not  from  Oassns,  the  richest 
man  of  his  day  with  the  exception  of 
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Sylla,  but  from  one  Caius  Licinius 
Claudius  Isidonis — a  man  *'  satis  ig- 
nobilis"  —  whose  will  was  proved 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
ago,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Rome,  and  his  property  was  sworn  to 
in  the  usual  form.  In  spite  of  great 
losses  in  the  civil  war,  ne  loft  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
slaves ;  three  thousand  six  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen;  of  other  cattle  fifty- 
seven  thousand  head ;  and  in  hard  cash 
four  hundred  and  sixty- one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Now, 
taking  the  slaves  at  the  low  rate  of 
thirty  pounds  a-piece,  the  oxen  at 
eighteen  pounds  a-yokc,  and  the  cattle 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds  at  thirty  shillings 
a-head,  we  may  set  down  the  said 
ignobilis  gentleman  as  cutting  up  to 
his  expectant  heirs  to  the  tune  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds, — which, 
after  all,  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  has 
been  left  by  many  gentlemen  who  have 
been  the  artificers  of  their  own  for- 
tunes within  the  last  few  years  in  this 
very  town.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  list  fur- 
nished to  him  of  fifteen  hundred  of 
hb  supporters  whose  united  fortunes 
would  pay  off  the  national  debt ;  and 
this,  taking  the  debt  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  gives  a  neat  little 
property  to  each  of  them  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds. 

We  shall  have  to  come  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  wealth  of  the  two  cities, 
in  comparing  the  Bank  of  England 
with  the  iErarium  ;  but  in  tho  moan- 
time  let  us  see  whetlier  Rome,  or  any 
other  city  about  whose  vastncss  so 
much  is  boasted  by  the  poets,  had  as 
many  inhabitants  as  this  good  city  of 
London. 

In  this  comparison  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  number  of  Roman  citi- 
zens— the  citizenship  being  an  hono- 
rary distinction  bestowed  on  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  regions  who  had 
never  been  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  How  prodigiously 
this  honour  or  privilege  was  spread  in 
tho  latter  times  of  the  empire,  till  at 
last,  Uko  knighthood  under  James  I.» 
it  was  almost  a  distinction  to  be 
without  it,  may  be  seen  by  looking  in- 
to the  census  at  intervals  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  The  first  census  on 
record  is  that  hold  by  Scrvius  Tullius 
in  the  year  of  the  City  one  hundred  and 
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nifest  from  the  well-known  fact  of  the  goes  toj  and  where  it  ends.  To  such  a 
Aycntine  Mount  being  expressly  ex-  degree  are  the  suburbs  conjoined  to 
cepted  from  it>  "  quasi  avibus  obscoe-  the  houses  of  the  town,  that  to  a  per- 
nis  omlnosum."  Claudius,  however,  son  looking  at  them  from  this  point 
was  too  much  elated  by  his  yictories  of  yiew,  they  give  the  appearance 
in  Britain  to  attend  to  these  religious  of  a  city  stretching  out  into  an  iit« 
omens,  and  included  it  in  the  Pome-  finite  extent.  "  Some  such  idea  of 
rium.  But,  aAer  all,  the  wallsy  the  infinite  size  of  London  must  be 
ditches,  ramparts,  Pomerium,  and  entertained  by  the  Marouis  of  Hert- 
other  limits  by  which  the  ''  urbs'*  is  ford,  who  one  day  at  his  villa  in  the 
defined,  have  no  more  to  do  with  an  Regent*s  Park,  was  visited  by  a  friend 
enquiry  into  the  size  of  inhabited  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrave 
Rome,  than  the  circuit  of  London  Scjuare.  **  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,*'  he 
wall,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  said,  ''  I  am  delighted  to  see  yon— . 
authorities,  have  to  do  with  the  mag-  but — where  did  yon  change  horses  ?*' 
nitude  of  London.  The  ''  city*'  pro-  If  the  Romans  had  published  their 
poriy  so  called,  is  not  very  extensive ;  bills  of  mortality,  we  could  easily  haye 
and  even  in  Rome,  after  the  walls  had  discovered  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
been  pushed  forward  to  their  full  ex-  The  deaths  multiplied  by  thirty-two, 
tent,  including  the  hills  which  were  will  guide  us  very  closely  to  the  num- 
not  all  built  upon,  the  circuit,  accord*  her  of  a  population  in  former  times, 
ing  to  Pliny,  was  little  more  than  £uid  in  many  crowded  cities  in  our  own 
thirteen  miles.  But  even  from  these  day.  The  deaths,  however,  in  Lon- 
thirteen  miles  great  deductions  must  don,  we  believe,  are  not  above  one  in 
be  made,  for  we  must  make  allow-  the  thirty-eight ;  an  improvement  on 
ance  for  all  the  indentations  and  the  duration  of  life,  to  be  attributed  to 
windings  of  the  walls,  and  all  the  pro-  a  more  general  attention  to  cleanliness, 
jections  of  the  towers — for  the  mea^  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  and 
sureroent  was  taken  by  closely  step-  perhaps  an  advancement  in  medical 
ping  round  ;  and,  accordingly,  some  skill.  The  enlargement  of  our  streetSj 
scholars  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  the  gradual  abolition  of  horrible 
have  reduced  the  actual  circuit  to  blind  lanes  and  alleys  will  still  farther 
eight  miles  and  two  hundred  paces,  diminish  the  mortality,  till  at  last  the 
Now,  this  is  not  a  large  circumfe-  cemetery  companies,  which  are  now 
rence,  and  scarcely  equal,  we  should  springing  up  on  all  hands,  will  fail 
think,  to  the  liberties  of  London,  from  a  total  want  of  employment; 
But,  however,  as  it  is  the  number  of  for  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  if 
Inhabitants  contained  in  the  two  ca-  people  do  not  die,  they  do  not  re- 
pitals,  and  not  the  mere  space  inclu-  quire  to  be  buried.  And  It  was 
ded  in  their  respective  walls,  that  we  perhaps  some  consideration  like  this 
arc  now  comparing,  we  shall  not  that  induced  the  popular  and  patriotic 
trouble  our  heads  whether  the  <<urba**  Mr  Duneombe  to  advocate  the  Con- 
or the  **  city  *'  filled  the  greatest  area,  version  of  Primrose  Hill  into  a  large 
When  we  Usten  to  the  rounded  pe-  Necropolis ;  for  he  might  safely  have 
riods  of  Pliny,  as  he  boasts  '<  that  the  calculated,  that  if  he  succeedeu  in  his 
advancing  limits  have  added  cities  to  object,  he  would  not  only  have  a  pro- 
the  city,"  and  that  '<  if,  in  addition  to  digioustomb,butplenty  of  poor  peoj^e 
this,  one  considers  the  altitude  of  the  deprived  of  the  fresh  air  and  exercise 
houses,  some  sort  of  notion  may  be  — quite  ready  to  be  put  into  it : 
formed  of  the  magnitude  of  Rome,  <<  A  pie  with  no  meal  in't  is  notkiag,"  ht 
and  every  one  will  confess  that  no  cried, 

city  conld  even  compare  with  it/' —  *^  So  I'll  send  you  the  orust  and  the  pl- 

we  can  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  geous  bende.** 

the  observations  are  applied  to  Lou-  But  in  the  absenee  of  the  Roman 

don.     And  we  can  scarcely  help  b&.  burial  registers,  we  must  have  reeourie 

Ueving  that  Dionysius  wrote  the  fol-  to  another  guide  which  fortniwlelj 

lowing  sentences  after  a  visit  to  the  remains  to  ns,  namely,  the  number  of 

dome  of   St  Paul's:—"  If  a   man  buildings.      The  learned  Victor,  in 

judges  from  the  mere  walls  of  the  his  disquisition  **  de  Regionibus  Ur* 

sise  of  Rome,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  bis,"  tells  us  the  respective  numbers 

deceived,  and  will  have  no  certain  of  the  different  khids  of  houses,  the 

awuu  of  imagining  where  the  dty  insHkB,    and  the   damm*     Boi  tbik 
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reader  who  has  not  attended  mnch  to 
these  George  Robins*  kinds  of  details, 
will  like  perhaps  to  be  reminded  of 
what  the  insule  and  the  domus  were. 
The  insul8e>  then>  were  the  ordinary 
houses,  many  of  them  divided,  as  at 
present  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  into 
flats,  and  inhabited  by  separate  fand- 
lies.  The.  domus,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  great  dwellings  of  the  rich 

gatricians,  *  such  as  the  French  call 
otels,— and  for  which  we  have  no 
name  that  comes  so  near  to  the  idea 
as  mansion, — or,  perhaps,  coiyoined 
with  the  proprietoi^s  name — house, — 
for  example,  Lansdowne-house,  Bur- 
lington-house, Devonshire-house,  and 
many  others.  Now,  of  the  insulae  or 
ordinary  houses,  there  were  at  Rome 
forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
two.  Each  of  these  averaged  three 
separate  families  and  a-half ;  and  each 
family  averaged  six  individuals,  mak- 
ing for  each  roof  an  aggregate  of 
twenty -one.  WeU,  the  forty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  two  houses 
multiplied  by  twenty-one,  give  an 
amount  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two. 

The  domus  were  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  eighty.  Now,  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  domus  at  onlv  the  double 
of  the  insulae  ;  that  is,  reckoning  only 
forty-two  inhabitants  to  each  ;  but  our 
authority  for  these  calculations,  is 
willing  to  take  them  at  four  times  the 
amount,  or  allowing  eighty-four  in- 
habitants to  each  domus,  **  ne  in  ur- 
bis  migestatem  peccasse  videatur.** 
But  he  is  induced  to  make  this  pro- 
digious allowance  for  the  indwellers  of 
the  domus,  from  the  vastness  of  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
illustrative  of  the  incredible  number 
of  attendants  entertained  by  the  nobi- 
lity, that  in  the  single  domus  of  Peda- 
nius  Secundus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
there  lived  four  hundred  slaves,  witn- 
out  including  the  freedmen.  Taking, 
therefore,  these  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty  mansions  at  eighty-four 
inhabitants  each,  we  shall  find  an 
aggregate  of  a  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty. 
And  allowing  for  the  garrison  in  the 
Praetorian  camp,  strangers  and  inter- 
lopers of  all  kmds  to  the  number  of 
sixty  thousand,  we  find  the  grand 
total  of  the  Roman  population  to  be 
i>ne  million  one  hundred  and  ^ghty. 


eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
two.  What,  then,  could  Lipsius 
mean  by  stating  the  population  at 
four  millions  ?  But,  to  be  sure,  even 
this  was  moderate  compared  to  the 
random  guess-work  of  others,  who 
have  placed  it  at  eight,  or  even  at 
fourteen  millions.  This  is  nearly  as 
huge  a  boast  as  that  of  King  Daniel, 
and  his  finest  pisantry,  who  ought  (if 
his  statement  be  true  that  his  follow- 
ers are  seven  million  men)  to  amount 
altogether  to  thirty-five  millions  of 
people.  For  we  suppose  no  person 
who  has  ever  thought  at  all  on  poli- 
tical arithmetic  will  allow  more  men 
to  a  population  than  one  in  five. 
There  is  no  saying  what  a  few  more 
years  may  produce  in  the  way  of  add- 
mg  to  the  numbers  of  the  hereditary 
bondsmen,  but  before  they  reach  such 
a  prodigious  developement,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  Siere  will  be  a  better  answer 
to  the  old  Scotch  riddle  of  "  Why  is 
Ireland  the  richest  coimtry  in  the 
world  ?**  than  the  present  one,  which 
is^  (  d'ye  give  it  up  ?)  Because 
"  its  capital  is  aye  dublin.** 

But  Rome  I  Rome !  let  us  back  to 
Rome  1  The  population,  then,  of  the 
imperial  city,  in  the  days  of  the  Caesars 
— ^when  she  was  the  "  Mighty  Heart,*' 
not  of  one  kingdom  only,  but  of  the 
whole  earth — was  four  hundred  thou- 
sand less  than  the  present  population 
of  London  I  What  a  proud  thought 
for  every  one  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able individuals  who  can  claun  equality 
with  the  illustrious  John  Gilpin,  and 
boast  of  being  a  citizen  of  famous 
London  town  I  As  to  ourselves,  we 
feel  as  if  in  our  single  person  we  could 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
so  heroic  has.  the  very  recollection  of 
our  citizenship  made  us.      We  hear 

Eeople  talk  of  Coke  of  Norfolk — For- 
es of  Callender — Ramsay  of  Bamton 
-^Fergusson  of  Raith, — and  these 
names  certainly  suggest  to  us  ideas  of 
some  slight  degree  of  wealth  and  con- 
sideration ; — ^but  we — ^we  are  of  Lon- 
don f — What  are  Callender,  Raith, 
and  Barnton,  to  the  addition  we  put  to 
our  name  ?  Why,  we  could  buy  them 
altofl^ether  by  a  mortgage  on  the  India 
Docks !  London  is  the  most  peopled 
city  that  ever  was  inhabited  by  men ; — 
for  as  to  considering  the  animals  in 
Pekin,  who  put  iron  shoes  on  their 
females'  feet,  and  eat  rice  with  chop- 
sticks, as  belonging  to  the  human  race, 
yre  never  thought  of  it  ;-.-and  should 
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as  soon  ta&  of  the  population  of  a 
forest  of  PoDgos  as  of  the  brick  war- 
rens of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Thebes^ 
—  Ninevehy  —  Babylon^  what  were 
they? — Let  us  apply  to  our  ancient 
friend,  Qulntus  Curtius>  and  hear 
what  he  says  of  the  real  magnitude  of 
these  cities  of  the  East.  Their  very 
names  have  taken  such  a  hold  on  our 
imaginations  that  we  associate  with 
them  only  ideas  of  immeasurable  size^ 
and  the  most  gorgeous  magnificence. 
Thebes,  with  her  hundred  gates, 
sending  forth  fron»  each  an  armv  of 
horsemen,  and  a  multitude  of  chanots, 
appears  to  us  an  empire  in  itself. 
Nineveh,  inyested  with  a  higher  in- 
terest by  the  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Prophets,  shines  forth  in 
the  glory  of  its  unequalled  splendour, 
even  through  the  "  veil  of  sorrow" 
spread  over  it  by  the  inspired.  The 
waters  of  Babylon,  by  which  the  exiles 
sat  and  wept,  recall  to  us  visions  of  the 
"great  city  and  the  strong" — ^**that 
was  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord*s  hand 
that  made  all  the  earth  drunken" — 
and  people  giving  into  wild  fancies  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  these  cities — and 
arguing  from  the  prodigious  extent  of 
the  walls  which  we  know  to  have  sur- 
rounded them,  have  not  scrupled  to 
assign  them  each  a  population  of  eight 
or  nine  millions.  The  circuit  of  the 
walls  was,  indeed,  so  vast — those  of 
Babylon  being  many  days*  joiuney  in 
circumference — that  the  city,  if  built 
and  inhabited  like  those  of  Europe, 
would  have  contained  even  a  greater 
population  than  any  that  has  been 
attributed  to  it.  What  Miss  Marti- 
neau*s  opinion  would  be  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  ladies  of  a  single  city 
with  twelve  million  of  inhabitants,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  sav.  To  such  a  state 
of  things  it  was  impossible  to  put  a 
check.  But  let  her  heart  rejoice;  for 
we  are  told,  by  our  friend  Quintus 
Curtius,  as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
that  the  walls  were  no  criterion  of  the 
populousness  of  the  city,  but  that  their 
enormous  circumference  was  account- 
able for  on  other  grounds.  "  The 
houses,'*  he  says,  in  speaking  of  Baby- 
lon, *'  are  not  brought  close  to  tne 
walls,  but  have  an  acre  between  them. 
Nor  are  thev  joined  together,  ^  it  was 
thought  safer  to  leave  several  places 
unoccupied.  The  rest  they  sow  and 
cultivate,  that,  if  they  are  attacked 
from  without,  there  may  be  provision 


enough  for  the  besieged  from  the  soil 
ofthe  city  itself." 

But  this  is  entirely  proved  from  a 
source  more  indisputable  than  even 
Quintus  Curtius.  In  the  splendid  de- 
nunciations of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 
we  find  the  following : — "  Put  your- 
selves in  array  against  Babylon  round 
about ;  all  ye  that  bend  the  now,  shoot 
at  her ;  spare  no  arrows,  for  she  hath 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  Take  ven- 
geance upon  her  1  As  she  hath  done^ 
do  unto  her.  Cut  off  the  sower  from 
Babylon,  and  him  that  handleth  the 
sickle  in  the  time  of  harvest,^*  What 
would  be  tiie  extent  of  London,  if  it 
included  within  its  walk  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  to  supply  food  to  all 
its  inhabitants?  We  snould  have  to 
alter  our  maps,  and  sav  Middlesex  in 
the  town  of  London ;  for  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  we  of  this  **  wonderfid 
metropolis"  would  eat  with  great  ease 
all  the  harvests,  and  beeves,  and  mut- 
tons of  the  metropolitan  county.  And 
if  London  went  on  increasing,  where 
would  be  the  country  ?  In  more  senses 
than  one  we  should  swallow  it  up.  It 
would  be  a  repetition  of  Argyle  and 
RuUand ; — ^but  you  don*t  know  the 
story,  perhaps,  so  here  it  is. 

Long  ago  a  certain  proprietor,  in 
the  county  of  Rutland,  became  very 
intimate  with  the  Maccallum-More  of 
that  time.  One  day,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  friendship,  he  said  to  him,  *'  How 
I  wish  your  estate  were  in  my  county !  ** 
Upon  which  the  M'Diarmid  replied, 
«  rm  thinking  if  it  were,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  yours." 

We  shall  say  no  more  of  the  popu- 
lations of  the  gorgeous  East,  except 
that  we  may  remind  the  reader  that 
Pliny,  of  course,  was  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  greatness  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  all  the  other  celebrated 
capitals  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  still 
declares,  as  we  have  seen,  Uiat  there 
could  have  been  no  city  equal  to 
Rome.  Poor  Pliny !  what  would  he 
say  now,  if  he  ascended  in  Mr  Green's 
balloon  from  Vauxhall  ?  But  leaving 
Pliny  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  gazing 
down  on  the  interminable  Atlantic  of 
chimney-tops,  let  us  jump  into  an  om- 
nibus and  rattle  down  to  the  Bank. 

We  take  the  Bank  not  merely  as  a 
chartered  company  carrying  on  trade 
with  a  certain  capital,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  public  wealth  which 
finds  its  way  to  London.    In  the  word 
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Bank>  we  include  the  taxes  and  the  dues  together  may  fairly  be  taken  at 

debt ;  and  the  debt  itself  we  take  as  four  millions.     Without  following  the 

positiYe  property  9  and  by  no  means  in  ingenious  calculations  of  the  clarissimus 

Us  usual  signification,  wMch  considers  Brotierus,  or  ransacking  Strabo  and 

debt  as  a  sig^  of  poverty.      If  by  Pliny  to  support  our  assertions,  we 

any  means  we  got  possession  of  the  state  the  grand  result,  namely,  that  the 

national  debt  we  should  view  ourseWcs  yearly  revenue  of  the  Roman  State, 

as  having  got  a  very  considerable  ad-  when  the  utmost  strictness  was  excr- 

dition  to  our  fortune  ;  whereas  if  any  cised  in  the  exaction,  was  sixty  millions 

one  made  us  a  present  of  the  debts  he  sterling ;  but  even  this  was  not  the  ro- 

had  incurred  (perhaps  far  more  hon-  suit  oftiie  regular  finance  operation,  but 

esthrtiian  the  other),  we  should  beg  derived  from  arbitrary  impositions  upon 

to  decline  the  obligation,  on  tiie  plea  the  refractory  tributaries.     However, 

of  having  quite  enough  of  our  own.  taking  the  revenue  at  sixty  millions, 

**  That  man  is  rich  who  hath  a  suffi-  we  beg  to  compare  with  that,  certain 

ciency  and  desireth  no  more."  years  in  which  we  raised  with  perfect 

Now,  what  have  the  Romans,  at  any  ease  a  hundred  and  ten  million  pounds ; 

time  of  their  history,  to  show  in  oppo-  whereas,  when  Vespasian  declared  that 

Bition  to  the  enormous  sums  poured  nothing  could  save  the  country  but  a 

every  year  in  the  sh^  of  taxes  into  our  contribution  (that  is,  a  National  Debt) 

pubbc exchequer?  Were  such  "sovran  of  five  himdred  and  eleven  million  two 

waves  *'  ever  rolled  into  the  temple  of  hundred    and  eighty  thousand    four 

Saturn,  filing  the  whole  Capitoline  with  hundred  pounds,  ^'exigi  minime  po- 

tiieir  music  of  a  rolden  sound  ?    Let  tnit," — **  they  could  not  raise  it  at  no 

ns  see.    For  neany  two  hundred  years  price."     Now,  we  can  look  with  a 

of  the  republic,  no  direct  taxes  at  all  complacent  smile  upon  the  Bank,  and 

were  paid  by  the  Roman  people,  the  feel  conscious  of  our  vast  superiority, 

spoils  of  Perseus  of  Maeedon  being  knowing  that,  in  spite  of  some  tcm- 

deposited  in  the  public  treasury  by  porary  grumblings    and    a    periodic 

iGmilius  Paulus,  in  the  year  of  the  city  growling  about  national  distress,  wc 

five  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  found  stand  as  proudly  and  unburdened  un- 

sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the  der  the  weight  of  nearly  eight  hundred 

former  assessment.     These  spoils  a-  miiUons  of  debt,  as  coidd  broad-  sfaoul- 

mounted  to  one  million  seven  hundred  dered  Atlas  under  one  of  Mr  Arrow- 

and  eighty-nine  thousand,  eight  hun-  smith's   terrestrial    globes.      If  this 

dred  and  sixty-five  pounds  six  shillings  rambling  sort  of  paper  meets  with  the 

and  tenpence  sterling.     This  does  not  applause  it  so  justiy  deserves,  wc  shall 

seem  a  very  great  capital,  though,  with  treat  you  some  fine  dav  to  an  account 

judicious  management,  with  a  Spring  of  all  the  ancient  nations  just  before 

Rice  at  the  head  of  the  Finance,  and  tiieir  decav,  and  prove  to  a  dcmonstra- 

five  or  six  boards  of  Commissioners  to  tion  that  there  is  no  symptom  of  deca- 

aasist  him  in  the  distribution  of  the  dence  in  the  glorious  crown  of  Eng- 

patronagt!,  we  doubt  not  tiiat  it  yielded  land.     We  shall  describe  to  you  the 

a  very  good  annual  return.     But  in  downward  progress  of  Tyre,  and  Ni- 

addition  to  this  income,  whatever  it  neveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Rome,  and 

might  be,  there  were  the  tributes  from  Byzantium,  and  show  you  how 
foreign  states,  amounting  (up  to  the 

time  of  Pompey,  who  more  tfian  dou-  «  ,,  ^T  ;?T  Sf  "^   I  *!?  ^T;       » » 
bled  tiiem  by  his  conquests  in  Asia,)        *^  *^**"^  ^  ***'*^^  ^"^  '^^  ^""^  ^°- 

to  the  very  moderate  sum  of  one  mil-  We  may  also  favour  you  with  an  im- 

lionfirehnndred  and  fifty-six  thousand  provisation,  briilanie  a  la  Mosc/iefes, 

font  hundred  and  two  pounds.     Ano-  on  "  the  Downfall  of  Paris ; "  and  in- 

ther  and  great  increase,  however,  of  stitute  a  little  enquiry  into  the  dis- 

fhe  revenue,  took  place  on  the  conquest  mal   deterioration  of  house-property 

of  the  Gauls,  for  Julius  made  them  pay  in  Edinburgh.    We  have  a  house  "  to 

nearly  two  millions  a-year.    Augustus  sell   or  let,  apply  to   Mr   Trotter," 

followedthis  good  example,  and  squecz-  which  used  to  bring  a  rent  of , 

©d  an  equal  sum  oat  of  Egypt.     But  but  wait  till  our  next  paper,  and  per- 

r^TPt,   besides   this    direct    tribute,  haps  we  may  make  you  a  present  of 

yielded  an  immense  sum  by  its  com-  the  domicile;  for  what  with  rascally 

meroe,  so  that  the  annual  tribute  and  agents  and  perpetual  demands  for  re- 


ft&n,  die  lieredltaBieQt  b  not  worth 
fceepiiig'. 

The  ^rarium  was  worth  nothing 
after  the  ertaMighment  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  time  of  die  Repuhlic,  we  know 
within  a  pound  or  two  how  much  it 
contained.  In  the  year  of  the  ^Itj 
fonr  hundred  and  if^-nine,die  Conanl 
Panirins  trimnphed  OTor  the  Sam^feea^ 
and  placed  in  the  ^reaanrj  a  earn  of 
brass  and  sIlTer  e^oal  to  Qn  figures) 
£56,470,  56.  lOd. ;  iGndlius  Paulus, 
asformeiljstated,  £4,768,862,  6b.  iOd. 
In  the  year  fire  hundred  and  ninety- 
sevea^  beiore  the  destruction  <^  Car- 
tilage was  resolved  on,  diere  were  in 
dietKasury£60,480,016,4s.2d.  And 
in  die  year  seven  hundred  and  five,  on 
die  first  entrance  of  Cessar  into  the 
city,  in  the  civil  war,  the  hady  money 
amounted  to  £ee/)00,000.  This  is  no- 
thing to  our  Script  How  all  dns  money 
had  beaa  amassed,  and  how  faitteriy 
the  beha^riour  of  JuKus^  in  passing  a 
Mi  of  apprapiiadon  which  placed  the 
mhxAie  sum  in  his  own  pocket,  was  re^ 
sented,  may  be  seen  in  the  noble  fines 
of  Lucan,  iSi.  154 : — 


«i 


Tone  rapes  Taipeia  somiC,  aagnoqve 


T€«Utur  stiidore  teas ;  taneconditiasimo 
Endtw  terapio  aiiihic  intoctus  ab  «iiiiU 
Romaoi  cmimm  popiili,  quern  Piunioa  bcdia, 
Qatm  dederat  Perses,  qiiem  Yioti  preda 

PbiUippi ; 
Quod  tiU«  Romm  li«&  PyrrimB  trefddante 

reli^Bit, 
Quo  ie  Fsbrioim  regi  non  vicndidit  aiico. 
Qoicqaid  psrcfinioi  norM  aenrAatis  *to- 

nun, 
Quod  dites  Asitt  popiili  misere  tribatnm, 
Victoriqae  dedit  JMUboia  Creta  Metello^ 
'Qaod  Cato  loa^qu&  veut  aoper  lequoni 

Cypro. 
Tune  Orient  opes,  captorumque  ultima 

regun^ 
Quae   Pompeiaiiia  pnelata  est  gaza  tri- 

umphis, 
Egeritur ;  tii«ti  spoKantnr  templa  raptni ; 
Pauperiesque    fv6i  tunc  primmn  CSotare 

Roma.*' 

A  Julius  in  one  day  getting  posses- 
sion of  tlie  ready  mcmey  in  die  fix- 
chequer  woidd  not  find  quite  so  much 
as  his  prototype  in  Rome  ;  but  if  he 
went  more  quiedy  to  work,  and  con- 
tented himself  widi  seuong  the  ship- 
ping on  the  Thames,  we  beKere  he 
womd  raise  double  the  sum  b/  a  per 
centage  on  their  value,  dive  us  af^dn 
some  stotmy  years,  when  die  now 


m 

separated  cords  of  T017,  Wldg,  and 
Radical  shall  be  twisted  into  one  glo- 
rious cable  to  keep  the  Britannia  in 
her  moorings,  and  do  not  speak  of 
eighty,  or  even  of  eight  hundred  mil- 
lionsr-rwe  shall  lay  on  fresh  taxes, 
and  exclaim,  like  the  magnammous 
gendsman  who  ordered  a  glass  of 

water  and  a  toodi-pick,  ''d the 

expense."  But  far  &tant  be  d^ 
tkae  when  Jarruog  interests  again 
wake  the  world  to  arras.  We  tn 
ready  to  ahow  fight,  come  war  when 
it  flMiy.  The  iion*s  paw  is  as  power- 
ful as  ever,  though  his  voice  has  lat- 
teriy  roared  you  sooewiiat  too  mndli 
like  a  nightingale-4Nit  though  ready 
for  battle,  we  are  amorous  of  peace. 
We  also,  though  richer  than  all  the 
Romans,  Syrians,  and  Modes  and  Per- 
sians reconied  by  M.  Roliin,  have  a 
great  ol^ection  to  draw  our  pursesy— 
unless  the  necessi^  ler  it  he  very  evi- 
dsBt.  TheBsfiare,  let  our  nsoney  go 
on  fimcdfying  m  oar  podiets ;  aiidiA 
tibe  mean-tun^  let  us  proceed  widi  our 
dissertadon  on  die  magnificence  of 
Coduiigne. 

ThM«  is  a  certain  hosteliy,  i|u^ 
pothouse,  tavern,  or  hotels — fbr  we 
are  not  certain  whidi  is  its  proper  de- 
signadonr— about  a  afle  beyond  West- 
n&ster  Bridge,  catted  (he  Elephant 
and  Castle,  at  wldch  fifteen  hundred 
ooaclies  and  odier  vehides  "  pidl  up** 
every  day.  There  is  one  brewery  in 
London  to  which  a  rise  or  faU  on  die 
price  of  beer  of  one  haM^mmy  a-pot 
Boakes  a  diffiBrence  of  forty  thousand 
&-year. 

These  two  circumstances  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  vastness  cf  ^  our 
village**  as  any  half-dozen  otiierB  we 
couM  pick  out.  Now,  w«  can  find 
nothing  in  the  histories  of  ancient 
Rome  to  persuade  us  diat  laige  ior- 
tunes  tike  die  thousands  made  every 
year  in  London,  were  the  produce  of 
what  is  teehnicafly  called  ^'^nmsU  pro- 
fits and  quick  returns.'*  A  favourite 
freedman,  or  a  powei<ul  general,  got 
a  grant  of  the  ij)oils  of  a  nation,  and 
thoQgfa  his  individuid  fortune  was  in 
this  way  prestigious,  it  fonnsbes  no 
aigument  of  any  thkag  like  what  we 
contend  for  in  our  own  city,  namely, 
the  general  ^^osion  of  wealth — ^nay, 
the  Coi^aria  and  all  die  other  chan- 
taUe  foedings  fivnished  from  dme  to 
time  to  the  mass  of  die  people,  show 
that  those  ^ast  possessions  were  01^ 
exc<^<ms  io  the  almost  unmonal 
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poTerty.     There  were  no  Ellises  and  Julius   Ceedar  gave  to  each  of  the 
Af oniBons  clearmg  theur  fifty  thousand  snobs  (the  nearest  trauslation  we  can 
a-year  by  selling  gowns  and  shawls^  hit  upon  of  plebs)  a  present  of  three 
no  sugar- bakers  with  a  million  in  hard  pounds  one  shilling  and  eightpence^ 
cash,  no  grocers  with  a  couple  of  besides  ten  bushels  of  corn  and  ten 
plums  in  each  hand.     The  way  those  quarts  of   oil.      As    only  the  poor 
mooied  men  of  the  olden  time  increa-  claimed  this,  and  boys  below  sixteen 
sed  their  fortunes  is  the  surest  proof  were  excluded,  we  may  calculate  that 
that  can  be  given  of  the  general  dis-  somewhere  about  a  hundred  and  twen- 
tress.     A  common  enough  interest  for  ty  thousand  men  came  in  for  the  dona- 
a  loan  was  forty  per  cent.      The  cash  tion.     The  sum^  accordingly,  taking 
must  have  been  in  very  few  hands  to  the  gift  to  each  at  five  pounds,  comes 
allow  this  to  last  for  an  hour,  and  all  to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.    We 
the  capitalists,  from  Qneius  Lentulus,  believe  there  is  a  calculation,   that 
**  homo  ingenii  tam  sterilis,  quam  pu-  every  year — not  once  in  a  lifetime — 
silli  animi,**  up  to  Seneca  the  philoso-  there  is  appropriated    to    charitable 
pher,  betook  tiiemselves  to  usury  as  to  purposes  in  London  considerably  up- 
a  regular  trade.     Thb  latter  gentle-  wards  of  a  million.     Look  at  our  hos- 
man,  indeed,  is  famous  in  history  for  pitals  with  incomes  of  fifty  thousand 
having  driven  the  Britons  (the  inhabi-  a-year — our*  assessments  for  the  poor 
tants  of   Londinium    included)  into  — our  subscriptions  in  all  instances  of 
open  rebellion  by  his  horrible  usury  distress — ^why,  the  old  negro  that  used 
on    a    loan    advanced    to    them    of  to   sweep   the   crossing  at  Charing- 
L.31 1,280,  8s.  4d.     This  whole  sum,  Cross  left  a  fortune  of  eight  thousand 
on  which  our  ancestors  could  not  pay  pounds.     It  was  all  found  in  his  hovel, 
even  the  interest,  is  now  poured  into  so  it  could  not  have  been  accumulated 
the  Exchequer  every  second  day ;  the  by  interest ;  and  supposing  he  held  the 
grease  of  our  carriage-wheels  would  post  for  thirty  years,  nis  annual  savings 
pay  it  all ;  the  blacking  of  our  shoes  must  have  been  two    hundred    and 
would  pay  it ;  the  snuff  used  in  one  sixty-six  pounds,  thirteen  and  four- 
week  would  pay  it :  so,  if  the  phUoso-  pence,  which,  allowing  for  his  support 
phical  extortioner  attempted  any  of  (with  an  occasional  spree  in  the  Back 
Ids  usury  in  the  present  day,  we  should  Slums),  thirty- three  pounds  six  and 
infallibly  chuck  him  into  the  Thames  eightpence,  raises  the  gross  value  of 
without  being  able  to  excuse  our  non-  the  broom  at  that  one  thoroughfare  to. 
payment  on  the  plea  of  *'  miserrima  three  hundred  a-year.     O  the  broom, 
e^estas."     And  as  to  the  corruption  the  bonny,  bonny  broom !  moreadmi- 
of  our  manners,  do  you  really  believe  rable  than  s\\  the  celebrated  brooms  of 
that  we  Cockneys,  from  the  denizens  Scottish  song.  The  Broom  of  Cowden- 
of  Grosvenor  Square,  to  the  inhabi-  knowes  is  poor  in  comparison.  The  bush 
tants  of  St  Giles's,  are  corrupt  ?     We  o*  broom  beneath  winch  the  Chevalier 
are  as  pure  as  a  field  of  snow,  with  a  slept — ohwae*s  me  for  Prince  Charlie! 
speck  or  two  of  city-smoke  on  it  here  is  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day — 
and  there ;  but  take  us  for  all  in  all,  and  even  the  **  Lang  yellow  Broom,'* 
we  are  not  only  the  greatest,  the  rich-  so  sweetly  sung  by  Burns,  which  some 
est,  and  the  most  numerous  popula-  people,  by  the  by,  have  considered  as  a 
tion  that  ever  composed  one   town,  personal  allusion  to  the  late  Chan- 
but  beyond  all  question  the  most  libe-  cellor,  is  a  worthless  weed  beside  the 
ral,  most  charitable,  and  most  humane,  producer  of  such  valuable  fruit.     Wo 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  proud  thing  to  thought  of  applying  for  the  situation 
belong  to  such  an  assemblage  of  earth*s  ourselves,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
demigods,  and  are  diligently  practis-  Exchequer,  with  his  usual  disinter- 
ing  the  haspiration  of  the  wowels,  that  ested  patriotism,  had  claimed  it  as  a 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  our  Government  appointment,  and  offered 
citizenship  even  by  any  one  who  meets  it  to  the  honourable  member  for  Lis- 
us  on  the  outside  of  a  coach.     ^Ve  keard  as  something — so  he  expressed 
have  no  time  to  go  through  a  compa-  himself  in  the  note  conveying  the  offer 
risen  of  the  vaunted  charities  of  Rome,  — which  might  clear  the  way  to  Down- 
or  rather  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  ing  Street,  a  fact  which  is  not  to  be 
and  those  of  our  noble  city.     But  in  disputed  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
fact  the  gifts  bestowed  on  the  Roman  wiUi  Whitehall, 
populace  were  not  chariues  but  bribes.  We  think  we  have  now  proved  that 
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we  excel  old  Rome  in  every  thing 
that  makes  a  city  illustrious.  We 
must  leave  for  some  future  paper  an 
enquiry  into  certain  other  branches  of 
the  comparison  here  instituted,  for 
which  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room. 
Among  these  one  will  be  the  respec- 
tive rates  of  remuneration  for  the  ser- 
vices of  barristers  and  physicians ; 
whether,  for  instance,  Cicero  cleared 
as  much  in  the  forum  as  Sir  James 
Scarlett  did  at  the  bar ; — and  whether 
Sir  Henry  Halford  does  not  look  down 
with  contempt  on  the  amount  of  fees 
received  by  Dr  Celsus.  In  the  mean- 
time, having  raised  the  envy  of  our 
country  readers  by  this  account  of  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  our  town 
to  their  lifeless  fields,  wo  may  admi* 


nister  a  drop  of  consolation  to  them  by 
making  the  confession,  that  though  we 
are  great  and  magnificent,  taken  as 
a  whole,  there  is  no  place  where  a 
man  feels  personally  so  indgnificant 
as  in  our  crowded  streets.  Holbom  is 
like  death,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  dis- 
tinctions. A  brewer*s  dray  bespatters 
a  duke  with  the  same  quantity  of  mud 
that  it  would  a  beggar.  In  London 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  individual 
importance.  Every  thing  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  vastness  of  the  whole. 


(( 


Magna  tamen  fama  est  ctgusdam  nire 
patemo 
Viventis"— 


<( 


A  gemman*s  fame  is  werry  great 
Wot  lives  upou  his  own  bestate." 


THE  BRITISH  LEGION. 

From  eveiy  view  of  policy  and  hu-  ships  of  war,  corps  of  marines,  artil- 

manity,  we  have  been  hostile  to  the  lery,  and  staff-ofiicers  and  officers,  not 

employment  of  the  British    Legion,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Don  Carlos 

In  point  of  policy,  we  have  deprecated  by  sea,  but  to  invade  his  territory,  to 

the  folly  of  virtually  making  war  on  direct  the  Spanish  troops,  to  garrison 

Spain,  while  we  professed  to  be  at  peace,  the  Spanish  towns,  and  to  cover  the 

In  point  of  humanity,  we  protested  defeats  of  the  Buccaneering  Legion* 

against  the  cruelty  of  sending  English-  and  his    Buccaneering   Commander, 

men  to  shoot  Spaniards  for  money.  This  policy  has  turned  out  as  con- 

Our  Government  professed  the  prin-  temptible  in  its  results  as  it  was  fool- 

ciple  of  neutrality,  the  Legion  violated  ish  in  its  principles.  Afler  three  years 

that  principle,  for  neutrality  obvious-  of  bloodshed,  the  Legion  is  known  by 

ly  implies  the  giving    assistance   to  nothing  but  by  being  beaten.     Three- 

either  side.     Even  the  strictest  letter  fourths  of  its  number  have  found  their 

of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  declared  no  gravcsin  Spanish  hospitals  and  ditches; 

more  than  that  England  should  assist  the  remainder  are  melted  down  into  a 

the  Queen  of  Spain  with  stores,  and  band  of  fugitives,   ridiculous  in  the 

a  fleet  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Don  eyes  of  the  enemy,  contemptible  even 

Carlos  by  sea.     The  treaty  was  the  to  their  Spanish  allies,  and  pitiable  in 

work  of  Lord  Grey,  who  had  begun  the  eyes  of  their  countiymen.     The 

his  ministry  by  professing  the  princi-  name  of  England  has  been  tamislied 

pie  of  non-intervention.     Its  first  exe-  in  the  fields,  once  the  scene  of  the 

cution  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wei-  most  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  British 

lington  Cabinet,  which    reluctantly,  arms.     The  honour  of  England  has 

but  exactly,  performed  all  the  stipu-  been  disgraced  by  hostilibr  under  the 

lations.    From  their  hands  it  devolved  mask  of  good  faith,  and  if  Don  Carlos 

into  those  of  our  present  rulers,  who  has  a  human  heart  within  him,  the 

have  exhibited  their  neutrality  by  send-  indignation  of  a  legitimate  Spanish 

ing  half-a-million  of  money,  in  stores  monarchy  must  be  kmdled  for  a  war- 

which  will  never  be  repaid ;  by  send-  fare  which  has  been  as  inveterate  as 

ing  also  about  twelve  thousand  Eng-  it  was  unprovoked,  unprincipled,  and 

lish  adventurers,  under  an   English  unaccountable. 


adventurer,  to  fight  in  a  cause  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  but  that 
they  were  to  be  paid,  and  for  which 
they  cared  nothing  but  that  they  should 
be  paid ;  and*  finally,  of  sending  British 


But  in  the  details  of  those  campdgns 
there  must  have  been  much  that  was 
curious,  from  their  variety  and  from  the 
fierce  novelty  of  a  civil  war.  Spain 
is*  of  all  countriles,  thQ  qum^  %\a\gM«R  \ 
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its  commonest  scenes  natorall J  aBsume  thrown  up  breastworks  on  a  lofty 

the  shape  of  romance ;  the  Spanish  hill  covering  the  Tillage  of  Hemani. 

character  is  rich  in  eccentricity»  and  It  was  now  determined  to  attack  them, 

a  Spanish  campaign  is  essentially  a  Accordingly,    about   four    thousand 

succession    of    adTentures.       Mt^or  Spanish    and  English    were    moved 

Richardson*8  Journal,  following  the  against  the  heights.    This  was  an  un- 

precept  of  Aristotle,  begins  at  the  be-  lucky  affair.      The   Carlists   stoutly 

ginning.     In  Jidy,  1835,  he  sailed  for  held  their  central  poation,  disputing 

St  Sebastian  with  a  part  of  the  Legion,  every  step  to  it  through  a  country  of 

and  reached  the  Spanish  coast  in  a  eom-fields  and  hedges.     As  evening 

short  voyage  of  four  days. .  The  view  advanced,  the  Christines  grew  tired 

of  St  Sebastian,  so  well  known  for  of  the  affair ;  and  the  Cariists  came 

the  exi^oits  of  the  British  troops,  is  down  from  the  hills,  and  fell  furiously 

remarKably  fine.     On  the  right  of  the  upon  them  in  return.     Matters  now 

bay  rises  a  bold  headland  ;  on  the  left  became  critical ;  for  the  Carlists  were 

the  fortress.     Between  those  extremi-  moving  rapidly  round  the  flank,  and 

ties  stretch  a  succession  of  lofty  hills,  the  Liegion  and  their  Cxeneral  found 

clothed   with   luxuriant   crops,    and  that  it  was  Ugh  time  to  mdke  their 

studded  with  a  multitude  of  antique  retreat.     They  at  length  got  into  St 

houses,  capital  outposts  for  the  Car-  Sebastian,  with  the  loss  of  35  killed 

lists.     In  the  extreme  distance  arise  and  wounded,  that  of  the  Christinos 

still  loftier  ranges  of  mountains,  along  being  87.     This  loss  was  extraordi- 

whose  sides  and  summits  roll  immense  narily  slight  for  an  engagement  wliich 

volumes  of  clouds.  kurted  from  noon  until  seven  in  tho 

The  first  announcement  to  the  corps  evening.     But  the  Spaniards  are  fond 

on  its  ttftivti,  painfully  let  them  into  of  long  shots.     Greneral  Evans  says 

t^  naitape  «r  the  service  on  which  that  he  brought  his  troops  into  tae 

(ihey  had  oome.     Lord  John  Hay  had  fiekl  on  this  occasion  merely  to  aecus- 

Just  cone  firon  BElboa,  and  reported  lorn  them  to  eee  the  enemy.      He 

that  two  marines  belonging  to  ms  ship  gained  his  point,  if  it  was  to  accustom 

had  been  taken  by  the  Ou-lists,  and  them  to  being  beaten, 

ehot.     A  eoldier  of  the  Legion,  too.  In  September  the  Mtjor  and  the 

had  been  eaptured,  and  his  fiUe  was  Hght  wing  of  his  regiment  were  or- 

looked  upon  as  decided.     A  few  days  dered  to  Portogalette,  Bilboa  being  at 

alter,  the  first  regiment  gave  a  dinner  this  time    preesed   by  the   Carlists. 

to  the  aewiy  arrived,  whidi  Major  They  were  soon  present  at  a  slight 

Richardson  Ba3rs,  oddly  enough,  was  a  eootest   between    Lord  Joim   Hay*s 

aigfit  to  call  up  Tory  spleen,  ''eq[>e-  men  and  the  enemy.     Two  boats  of 

euUy  of  those  most  honouraUe  gen-  tiie  Muadron  sailing  from  Poitugalette 

tiemen**  who  were  pleased  to  d^ig-  to  Bilboa  had  been  hailed,  and  desired 

nale  him  and  his  fdlow-hirelings  <'  as  iiot  to  pass.     One  obeyed  the  order, 

meroenary  adventurers/'    The  Mijor  and  the  commander  was  naade  prisoner; 

soiemnlyjproteets  that  at  the  mess  they  the  other  pushed  on,  was  hunted  by 

i^ll  looked  Wka  gentlemen.     We  take  musketry,  and  oot  of  twelve  men  had 

it  for  granted  t£it  tibe  dinner  was  the  nine  kUJed  and  wounded.    Lord  John 

best  they  eeidd  get.    A  Spani^  band  was   prodigioudy  indignant  at  this 

ayed  several  overtures  during  1^  vidaUonof  the ''neutrality*' in  which 

Bt.     '^  God  sa^Fe  the  King"  iwas  he  was  so  bo^y  employed  in  aiding 

played  Wfhefeamards  in  gocKl  style;  the  Christinos,  and  sent  a  vessel  home 

the  PremenC'e  heatth  was  dnmk ;  the  to  complain  that  the  Carlists  seemed 

^  Qneen  of  #pain. ««r  Royid  mistress''  to  eonnder  him  as  an  onemy,  merely 

—"the  ofteera*' — ^i^eretoaeted;  short  lor  doing  his  beet  against  them.     At 

epeeehes  wem  ■utds  in  answ^er ;  the  Fortugalette  the  ^fuarters  were  mise- 

Wine  flowed  ploasaafly';  and  theo'ven-  raMe;   but  tho  men  had  rations  of 

Ing  closed  with  a  promenade  near  the  bread,  wine,  and  meatt  which  they 

convent,  in  which,  m  the  Mayor  says,  eontrived   to  eat  in  rooms  without 

with  becoming  gallantry,    ^  flirting  chairs  or  tables, 

eoinmeneed  mlh  4lie  d«4i-eyed  sig-  The  next  movement  was  to  Silboa. 

noras  in  due  order."     After  a  month  More  discomfort  awaited  4^m  there, 

of  dr^ng,  the  Legion  began  4o  move,  and  they  had  searoelv  arrived  within 

WfAk  4fae    aeeHslwmed   generaiBh^,  4be  wms,  when  the&r  qnarters  were 

"  fPWiNd  iMKa  <he  mmy  had  %e«t  np  by  the  CartietB.   fispaUetie,  at 
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die  head  of  the  Christinos,  had  Caiiist  force  retired,  and  left  the 
marched  out  to  brush  away  ^vrhat  ho  Legion  to  amuae  themselvea  in  dis- 
coBceiyed  to  be  a  swarm  of  light  covering  the  merits  of  Bilboa.  Bilboa 
troopa ;  but  by  some  extraordinary  is  essentially  mercautile,  the  inliabit- 
diaiice  it  seems  that,  throughout  the  ants  give  evening  parties,  with  ices 
war,  the  discipline  and  the  iiSbrmation  and  a  guitar ;  they  have  a  little  Opera- 
of  the  Carlists  have  been  superior  to  House,  and  with  an  opera  once  or 
tiiose  of  their  adversaries.  Espallette  twice  a- week.  The  operas  were 
had  no  tooner  got  upon  the  Durango  pretty  and  popular,  the  comedies 
road  than,  instead  of  a  liandful  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  One 
skirmishers,  he  found  himself  in  front  of  the  exhibitions  was  a  ballet,  rcpre- 
of  the  Carlist  army.  He  had  now  senting  a  madhouse,  the  dancers  figur- 
nothing  for  it  but  to  run,  which  they  ing  as  the  lunatics ;  but  this  perform- 
did  BO  mvch  in  the  manner  of  a  rout,  ance  was  hissea  exorbitandy,  as  it 
that  a  whole  crowd  threw  themselves  deserved  to  be,  and  Uie  ballet  was 
iato  the  river,  in  which  two  hundred  strangled  in  its  birth. 
▼ere  drowsed.  £spartero,  destined  The  society  did  not  meet  die 
to  be  always  unlucky,  was  just  in  time  Majorca  taste,  who  pronounces  that, 
to  see  the  defeat.  He  tore  his  hdr  between  the  indolence  of  the  men,  and 
Eke  a  true  foreigner,  and  attempted  the  dowdiness  of  die  women,  thef  e 
to  play  the  hero,  by  exposing  himself,  was  no  society  at  all.  Hut  in  justice 
and  aaying  that  he  courted  danger  to  the  Bilboans,  it  must  be  rem^n- 
and  did  not  wish  to  survive  the  day.  bered  that  they  had  been  in  a  state  of 
The  Carlists  next  fell  on  the  troops  siege  for  two  years ;  that  tkcir  traffic 
stationed  on  the  bridge,  and  beat  them  had  been  stopped,  their  provisions 
like  the  rest.  But  they  were  now  eaten,  their  houses  turned  into  bar- 
coraing  near  the  town.  A  regiment  of  racks,  and  their  souls  tired  out  with 
die  L^pon  were  ordered  up  to  retake  the  sight  of  both  Christinos  and  Car- 
the  bridge  ;  die  Carlists  were  kept  in  lists.  That  they  were  even  commonly 
eheek,  gave  up  the  bridge  to  the  light  civU  to  the  Major  and  his  compatriots, 
company,  and  the  British  had  thus  appears  to  lis  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  honour  of  saving  wh^t  remained  of  die  kindness  of  the  Spanish  character, 
the  Christinos.  The  loss  of  those  unfor-  which,infact,isoneofthekindestinthe 
tnnate  fellows  was  about  five  hundred,  world.  One  horrible  habit,  however. 
Next  day  a  Carlist  prisoner  was  they  have,  which  we  hide  under  its 
brought  in  wounded.  Several  officers  native  name,  crachada.  Men,  women, 
of  the  Legion  went  to  see  him.  Their  and  children  expectorate  on  all  occa- 
Tisit  had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  sions,  in  all  places,  and  on  every  thing, 
prisoner's  bearing.  They  found  him  The  Major  complains  bitterly,  that  it 
lying  on  the  groiindr  with  his  head  on  is  no  unusual  thing,  periiaps,  in  pass- 
has  hand,  and  every  look  of  a  man  ing  through  the  streets  in  full-dress 
who  expected  to  be  shot,  but  in  their  uniform,  to  find  one*8  self  assaulted  by 
presence  he  assumed  a  bold  front,  and  a  descending  tribute  of  this  order ; 
stood  before  them  like  a  soldier.  He  and  on  looking  up  fhrionsly,  to  find 
might  have  sat  for  the  picture  of  a  the  offender  some  pretty  woman,  whom 
Guerilla ;  his  countenance  was  fierce,  one  would  as  soon  have  suspected  of 
his  brow  lowering,  his  visage  exoes-  murder.  But  the  lady  looks  down 
sively  dark,  his  hear  black  and  matted,  with  perfect  indifference,  as  a  matter 
and  lus  beard  was  some  days  nn-  quite  «ii  regk.  The  Major  exclaims 
flhsven  ;  a  picture  not  at  all  improved,  truly  and  spiritedly  enough — *'  Thank 
fay  an  incrustation  of  Uood  on  the  heaven,  this  is  not  one  of  our  customs, 
forebeadf  where  he  had  received  his  O  England!  what  do  not  your  daugh- 
wonnd.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  ters  gain  in  the  estimation  of  yoor 
snnff-eoloured  coat  with  a  red  cellar,  sons,  when  chance  or  change  lead  us 
and  his  nether  garments  toM  of  the  to  other  climes  ?  The  dark  and  bright 
muddy  passage  through  which  he  had  eye,  the  luxuriant  hair,  and  the  volup- 
been  toiling.  He  told  them  the  Car-  tuous  form  may  be  found,  it  is  true, 
fist  force  consisted  of  fifteen  battalions,  hut  where  is  that  which  gives  lustre  to 
or  nine  thousand  men,  and  that  they  the  whole,  and  without  whidi  those 
had  taken  six  musicians  belonging  to  attributes  are  nothing  ?  Delicacy  ! 
the  L^on,  who  had  not  yet  been  ftdr  word,  exclusivdy  English  in  thine 
shot.     In  a  few  days  after,  the  wh<4e  origin^  howeyer  thea  iii&^««lh»:^«\w«Qk 
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adopted  by  the  stranger^  thou  art  m- 
deed  that  characteristic  which  elevates 
the  EDglishwoman  so  much  above  the 
sex  of  other  lands^  as  to  give  the  ho- 
mage we  yield  her  almost  the  charac- 
ter of  deification." 

As  to  religion,  the  civil  war  has 
gone  far  to  extingubh  the  little  sin- 
cerity in  the  matter  that  reigned  in 
Spain.  The  principal  churches  may 
be  held  sacred,  and  mass  be  performed 
in  the  old  style,  but  even  these  are 
now  attended  chiefly  by  old  women.  In 
nine  instances  out  often  the  troops  have 
taken  possession  of  those  barracks,  at 
least  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the 
strong  stone  walls  of  the  convents  have 
made  them  capital  subjects  for  con- 
verting into  fortifications.  The  monks 
themselves  have  taken  warning  from 
those  broad  hints  ;  many  of  them  have 
taken  arms  for  Don  Carlos,  and  many 
more  have  taken  to  the  high-road  as 
pilgrims,  mendicants,  and  perhaps  as 
banditti.  But  the  spirit  of  piety  still 
existed  in  high  quarters.  Don  Carlos 
had  just  appointed  the  Virgin  Marv 
generalissimo  of  his  army.  In  Caesar  s 
time  hb  Pagan  gallantry  made  it 
"  Venus  Victrix."  But  Venus  was  an 
acknowledged  belligerent,  and  had 
seen  good  service  since  the  Trojan 
war.  At  the  close  of  October  the  Le- 
gion moved  for  Vittoria.  As  the 
Carlists  were  in  possession  on  the  high 
road,  it  was  resolved  to  move  round 
by  roads  which  took  the  troops  as  far 
as  possible  from  this  formidable  ob- 
struction. All  this  was  of  rather  bad 
omen.  General  Evanses  first  battle 
ending  in  a  flight,  and  his  first  march 
being  only  a  long  evasion.  The  road 
by  which  he  passed,  however,  had  the 
advantage  of  amusing  the  troops,  if 
thoy  had  any  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
for  it  led  through  some  of  the  finest 
mountain  scenery  of  Spain.  The 
whole  of  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Alava  are  studded  with  mountains,  the 
mountains  forest-crowned,  and  the 
valleys  rich  with  the  irrigation  of  the 
vapours  that  continually  rise  from  the 
Atlantic.  Every  step  of  this  march 
was  full  of  the  sublime,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  road  being 
covered  with  stragglers.  The  com- 
missariat seems  to  have  been  deplora- 
bly managed,  and  all  was  squabbluig 
and  confusion.  All  the  interior  was 
the  Carlist  country.  From  the  sum-^ 
mit  of  Lostomos,  a  magnificent  hill, 
jfTjis  seen  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 


tains ;  a  vast  valley  coloured  like  a 
Turkey  carpet  lav  at  its  base;  and 
thb  horizon  of  mountains  had  ^  ad. 
ditional  interest  by  being  the  fortresses 
of  the  Carlist  bands.  On  the  summit 
of  Lostornos,  Msyor  Richardson  found 
Jauregui,  formerly  the  Guerilla  chief, 
known  as  El  Pastor,  the  shepherd,  but 
now  transformed  into  a  general  in  the 
service  of  Queen  Isabella.  Jauregui 
and  his  staff  were  leaning  over  the 
parapet,  and  gazing  with  evident  ad- 
miration at  the  sceneiT  below.  The 
Legion  had  now  passed  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  route,  and  descended 
through  the  mountain  gorges  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro.  The  scene  here 
was  still  of  migestic  grandeur;  the 
Ebro,  a  melancholy  river,  blocked  by 
masses  of  marble;  the  gorges  steep, 
wild,  and  solemn  ;  the  genius  of 
the  place,  deepened  by  the  strong  pro- 
bability tiiat  Guerillas  were  behind  the 
rocks,  which  involved  the  equally 
strong  probability  of  a  shot  through 
the  brains  of  the  spectator.  The 
principal  pass  itself,  that  of  Ona,  sup- 
plied formidable  recollections,  for  it 
was  the  grave  of  a  French  column, 
massacred  by  the  Guerillas  during  the 
war  of  1808. 

In  the  village  of  Ona,  however,  the 
officers  met  with  an  unexpected  re- 
gale. The  village  itself  is  a  collec- 
tion of  huts ;  but  in  the  centre  stands 
a  superb  monastery,  covering  a  couple 
of  acres  of  ground,  and  with  its  mul- 
titude of  rooms,  corridors,  and  courts, 
fit  to  receive  the  whole  Legion,  cannon, 
cavalry,  and  all.  But  superb  as  the 
dwelling  was,  the  convent  had  lost 
all  its  luxuries.  The  monks,  reduced 
to  about  forty,  had  been  served  with  a 
notice  of  ejectment  from  Madrid,  and 
were  about  to  take  their  departure 
next  day.  Lenten  fare  was  the  na- 
tural consequence  ;  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  receive  the  Chrbtinos  with  any 
exuberant  hospitality.  The  first 
course  was  the  Spanish  dish  of  soup, 
which  means  little  more  than  hot  wa- 
ter, with  bread  fioating  in  it ;  then 
followed  bouilli  in  a  tin  platter,  sur- 
rounded with  beans:  thb  was  fol- 
lowed by  boiled  mutton,  and  fish  with 
very  bad  oil.  They  had  wine,  but  of 
a  meagre  order ;  and  for  dessert,  ap- 

Slcs  and  walnuts— the  whole  served  in 
ishes  certainly  -of  a  very  different 
kind  from  the  dinner-service  at  the 
Clarendon  or  Albion. 
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But  it  waa  now  November,  and  on  and  the  highwayman  brown  or  blue ; 
aniYing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vit-  that  thej  were  twelve  thousand  instead 
toria»  the  winter  overtook  them.  All  of  one ;  that  they  were  commanded  bv 
was  desolation  ;  the  ofScers*  billets  a  chief  mercenary,  who  called  himself 
exhibited  nothing  but  empty  rooms,  a  general ;  and  that  they  did,  in  one 
brick  floors,  and  naked  walls,  without  month,  twelve  thousand  times  more 
a  fireplace — the  people,  shaking  with  mischief  than  had  been  done  by  all  the 
cold,  dragging  their  limbs  through  highwaymen  of  Spam  in  the  last  hun- 
the  streets,  or  hanging  over  the  stove  dred  years  ?  And  for  resisting  the 
in  some  coffeehouse.  The  British  slayers  in  the  red  coats  was  the 
did  their  best  to  keep  their  fingers  Spaniard  to  be  put  to  death  rather  than 
and  toes  upon  them.  Horse-cloths  for  resisting  the  robber  in  the  brown  ? 
were  spread  for  carpets  ;  greatcoats  The  arguments  of  the  Grecian  ge- 
were  hung  against  doors ;  wood  that  nerals  for  stopping  short  of  this  sum- 
refused  to  bum,  though  it  could  mary  process  of  destroying  the  very 
smoke,  was  tried,  and  the  whole  com-  finest  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  have 
fortsof  life  in  this  region  of  snow  were  no  weight  with  tfte  gallant  Major, 
confined  to  sleep.  They  say,  "  if  we  burn  all  the  cities. 

But  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  we  must  bum  the  houses  of  as  many 
Major,  who,  whatever  he  may  have  Christinos  as  Carlists ;  for  they  are 
learned  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christinos,  mixed  every  where.  And  if  we  burn 
is  a  Briton,  and  had  once  served  as  a  crops,  the  enemy  will  burn  crops  too  ; 
Britbh  officer,  should  eaually  dis-  and  if  we  bum  Carlist  houses,  Carlists 
grace  his  book,  himself,  and  his  cause,  will  bum  Christine  houses.  Thus 
by  advocating  the  principle  of  oxter-  one-half  of  Spain  would  be  burned  by 
mination.  He  strongly  objects  to  the  one  party,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
system  of  lenity y  which,  he  says,  was  other.''  A  fine  prospect  for  the  pos- 
pursued  by  Uie  Queen's  generals,  sessor  of  the  throne,  whether  Don 
We  were  at  first  at  a  loss  to  compre-  Carlos,  or  Isabella  1  Still  this  does 
bend  what  this  system  of  lenity  meant,  not  satisfy  the  gallant  Major.  '<  No 
where  it  was  the  established  custom  to  man,"  replies  he,  ''  can  coolly  advo^ 
put  every  prisoner  to  death.  This,  cate  a  war  of  ex^ermtnafion,  under  or  J/- 
we  thought,  was  going  atrociously  nary  circumstances.  But  what  mercy 
far,  and  was  enough  of  itself  to  bring  have  those  people  a  right  to  expect 
a  curse  upon  any  cause.  But  no  I  from  us,  to  whom  they  will  show  no 
**  the  true  system  would  have  been  to  other  mercy  than  that  of  the  bullet 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  country  and  the  cord  ?'*  Again  we  say,  what 
of  their  enemies ; "  in  other  words,  business  had  the  Major  and  his  com- 
to  bum  every  cottage,  village,  and  rades  there  ?  their  going  was  wholly 
city  in  the  frontier  provinces,  giving  voluntary.  They  were  not  sent  by 
the  meu  to  the  mercy  of  the  bullet  their  King — ^they  were  as  little  con- 
and  the  bayonet,  and  the  women  to  nected  with  Spain  as  with  the  anti- 
the  same,  or  worse, — and,  in  fact,  pedes.  And  why  should  not  the 
turning  the  three  or  four  finest  pro-  Spaniard  shoot  and  hang  men  who 
vinces  of  Spain  into  ashes  and  blood,  volunteered  his  death,  the  destmction 
And  why  ?  Because,  forsooth,  the  of  his  property,  and  the  ravage  of  his 
Legion,  in  their  various  excursions  country  ?  The  laws  of  war  refer  only 
round  Bilboa,  were  "  oftener  fired  on  to  those  who  make  war  by  the  legiti- 
by  the  Carlist  peasants  than  by  the  mate  means  of  nations.  The  founda- 
Carlist  troops."  But  what  might  the  tion  of  those  laws  is  chiefly  the  prin- 
Carlist  peasant  say  upon  the  subject  ?  ciple,  that  the  individual  combatants 
Would  he  not  be  entitled  to  ask,  on  both  sides  have  but  little  personal 
What  had  brought  the  Legion  there  ?  feeling  in  the  matter ;  that  they  came 
There  was  no  war  between  England  merely  as  subjects  of  their  several 
and  Spain  ;  the  Legion  could  have  no  masters,  and  came  by  the  compulsion 
personal  interest  in  the  quarrels  of  the  exercised  by^  military  obedience  to 
country ;  they  were  simply  strangers  those  masters.  But  the  case  is  alto- 
who  sold  the  use  of  their  bayonets  for  gether  different  where  there  is  an  in- 
Spanish  coin,  and  earned  their  hire  in  dividual  traffic  in  war,  where  the  mer- 
Spanish  battle !  What  difference  was  cenary  comes  forward  in  his  own  per- 
there  between  them  and  the  highway-  son  to  make  money  on  his  own  accounts 
jaian,  except  that  they  wore  red  coats  and  where  his  earnings  (ire  to  be  cs^ 
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one  huDdred  Freneh.  Tbeir  uniform 
was  that  of  the  Chapelgoris^  red  caps, 
red  troosOTS,  and  a  bluish-grey  great- 
coat; but  with  white  cross-belts  j  instead 
of  the  black  pouch-belt  round  the 
waist.  The  slffht  of  this  reinforce- 
ment puts  the  Msgor  into  such  good 
humour,  that,  with  a  spirit  of  predic- 
tion as  unlucky  as  his  spirit  of  physi- 
ognomy, his  only  fear  is,  that  the  war, 
in  consequence  of  their  arrival,  will  be 
finished  too  soon.  In  his  opinion  the 
game  was  wholly  up  with  Don  Carlos ; 
that  the  cordon  was  established,  which 
,  shut  him  up  hermetically  amongst  the 
mountains ;  and  that  the  Legion  and 
the  Christinos  had  nothing  further  to 
do  than  drive  him  on  from  post  to 
post,  until  they  did  not  leave  him  a 
single  roof  to  shelter  hli  fugitive  head, 
nor  a  blade  of  grass  for  the  bivouac  of 
his  fallen  royalty. 

But  now  the  plot  began  to  thicken } 
the  Carlists  were  evidentlv  determined 
to  spoil  the  prophecy.  Within  two  or 
three  days  the  allies  marched  out  to 
take  possession  of  the  country;  but 
Cordova  had  scarcely  led  the  walls 
when  he  found  himself  hotly  engaged, 
and  kept  at  bay  fiom  morning  till  mid- 
night. The  only  fruits  of  this  engage- 
ment were  a  number  of  unfortunate 
fellows  wounded,  who  were  brought 
into  Yittoria.  It  became  evident, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
time  for  sealing  up  Don  Carlos  ;  for, 
within  two  dirvs,  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  and  English  divisions  fell 
back  upon  Yittoria.  Those  hostilities 
disclosed  some  other  secrets;  one  of 
which  was,  that  General  Evans  was 
very  little  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Spanish  General ;  and  the  other  was, 
that  if  he  did  not  look  very  carefully 
to  himself,  the  Legion  would  be  leu 
as  a  borme  bouche  to  the  Carlists.  A 
grand  movement,  as  it  is  called,  had 
been  constructed,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  ex- 
tinguish the  war  in  the  north.  The 
L^on  advanced  to  the  point  directed ; 
while  Cordova,  with  his  main  body, 
was  to  move  and  make  the  grand  at- 
tack. The  first  night  concluded  no- 
thing; the  next  day,  though  firing 
was  constantly  heard  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  Spanish  general,  no 
orders  came  from  him.  On  the  third. 
General  Evans  rode  with  his  staff  and 
a  party  of  dragoons  to  know  how 
things  were  going  on.  On  their  ar« 
rival  at  the  heights  of  Artaban,  they 


found,  to  their  utter  astoniskment,  the 
whole  Spanish  army,  with  Cordova  at 
its  head,  in  fidl  retreat  for  Yittoria. 
This  extraordinanr  performance  must 
have  thrown  the  Legion  into  the  very 
jaws  of  ruin.  No  intimation  of  the 
retreat  had  been  given ;  and  the  imme- 
diate result  of  driving  the  Spaniards 
within  the  waUs  of  the  city,  must  have 
been  to  envdope  the  unlueky  Englbh 
in  the  verv  centre  of  the  Carlist  bat- 
talions. But  why  had  not  intelligenoe 
of  the  retreat  been  communicated? 
No  question  could  be  more  natural, 
yet  tne  Spaniard  found  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  answering  it.  His  only 
apology  was,  that  he  had  sent  several 
of  his  aides-de-camp  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  but  that  they  had  all  lott 
their  way! — that  wav  being  but  a 
league  anda-half,andthe  Legion  being 
posted  on  a  range  of  hills  I  The  con- 
jecture of  the  time,  however,  was,  that 
the  Spaniard  in  leaving  the  English- 
man m  a  scrape,  had  no  objection  to 
seeing  him  in  a  scrape.  Nothing 
can  be  more  singular  than  the  contra^ 
dictions  of  the  Spanish  character. 
By  nature  they  are  generous,  hospi- 
table, and  remarkable  for  their  civility 
to  strangers;  but  by  their  military 
habits  they  are  the  most  jealous,  arro- 
gant, and  suspicious  people  of  the 
earth.  This  arises  from  their  pride, 
which  is  peculiarly  touched  on  all  occa- 
sions of  their  martial  prowess;  they 
would  rather  be  beaten  by  an  enemy 
than  triumph  through  the  assistance 
of  a  friend ;  this  was  the  case  through- 
out the  whole  Peninsular  war.  Though 
they  were  driven  like  dust  before  ue 
French,  they  would  never  suffer  their 
battalions  to  be  commanded  by  British 
officers ;  the  example  of  the  Portuguese 
was  lost  on  Uiem  ;  they  saw  the  reeble 
levies  of  Portugal  organized  by  British 
officers,  fighting  with  the  discipline  oi 
veterans,  and  driving  the  French  before 
them.  Yet  all  would  not  teach  the 
incorrigible  Spaniard  that  there  was 
greater  disgrace  in  running  away  be- 
fore an  enemy  than  in  beating  him  by 
the  help  of  English  brains.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  were  always 
beaten  ;  atid  still  the  more  they  were 
beaten  the  prouder  they  were; — such 
is  the  measureless  absurdity  of  popular 
wisdom. 

The  impression  among  the  Legion 
at  this  period  unquestionably  was  one 
of  infimte  disgust  at  their  desertion; 
and  whether  vm  was  a  matter  of  ne- 
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gleet  or  ofneeessityf  the  feeling  clearly  the  whole  force  reduced  to  a  state  of 

unhinged  the  whole  campaign.  inefficiency. 

On  Evans's  ascertaining  that  Cor-        In  April,  a  new  destination  for  the 

dova  had  gone  to  the  right  about)  there  Legion  occurred.      The   Major  had 

was  no  resource  for  him  but  to  follow  already  reached  Santando,  with  which 

the  example  ;   he  instantly  galloped  he  was  delighted :  it  was  the  prettiest 

back,  and  as  the  evening  fortunately  town  he  had  seen  in  northern  Spain, — 

happened  to  close  in  a  dense  fog,  the  much  superior  to  Vittoria,  and  better 

Legion  were  moved  down,  exactly  at  than   Bilboa.      The  removal  of  the 

midnight,    from  the  heights,   in  no  Legion    filled    every   one  with    new 

small  fear  of  the  enemy's  being  upon  hopes  ;  they  were  thoroughly  sick  of 

them.     In  this  condition  tliey  passed  the  mountain  fighting,  and  with  good 

Zadord ;  and  of  such  escapes^  as  these  reason  ;  they  were  rejoiced  to  get  out 

was  made  up  the  campaign,  which,  of  the  way  of  Cordova,  who  tricked 

according  to  General  Evans's  declara-  them  where  ho  did  not  thwart  them  ;• 

tions,  was  to  have  been  a  march  to  and  in  high  spirits  they  planned  a  cam- 

Madrid.  paign  which  was  to  raise  the  sieges  of 

But  deplorable  scenes  at  this  period  St  Sebastian  in  Bilboa,  and  sweep  the 
were  going  on*  in  Vittoria  ;  fatigue,  Carlists  off  the  face  of  the  land.     Of 
disappointment,  bad  provisions,  and  this  stuff  are  the  dreams  of  soldiership 
worse  accommodation,  had  brought  a  made.   We  have  here  an  acknowledg- 
virulent  typhus  into  the  town.     It  fell  ment  by  the  Major  of  that  summary 
heavily  on  the  Legion  ;  it  speedily  lost  process  which  his  General  is  now  so 
eight  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  vigorously  denying  in  Westminster, 
men.     The  Miyor  himself,  who  was  Flogging  was  the  order  of  the  day ; 
now  appointed,  j9ro  tempore,  comman-  the  formalities  which  patriots  in  Eng- 
dant,  was  at  length  taken  ill,  and  on  land  find  so  perfectly  absurd,  were 
his  recovery  in  March,  on  a  day  which  evidently  found  equally  absurd  by  the 
he  dates  as  February  the  thirtieth — a  General ;   the  one  grand  difference, 
date  the  creation  of  which  exclusively  however,  subsisting  between  the  rep  re- 
belongs  to  the  gallant  Major's  calendar,  sentatives  and  the  constituents,  that  he 
and  would  do  honour  to  the  invention  flogged  without  any  formality  at  all. 
of  any  Milesian  alive — he  tells  us  that  The  Major  tells  us  *'  it  is  and  has  been 
the  Legion  had  buried  upwards  of  for  some  length  of  time  the  practice  to 
seven  hundred  men  and  forty  officers,  punish  delinquents  on  the  spot  when 
since   Christmas.      Twelve  of  their  caught  in  the  fact ;  a  system  which 
medical  men  had  already  died ;  a  great  spares  the  trouble  of  assembling  a  court- 
portion  of  this  calamity  had  resulted  martial."     We  leave  the  General  and 
from  billeting  the  men  in  convents.  Major  to  settle  this  matter  together, 
damp,  unfurnished,  and  impure.  Those        On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Legion 
who  confiscate  convents  and  churches  marched  out  from  St  Sebastian  to  at- 
are  seldom  much  the  better  for  their  tack  the  enemy's  lines  ;  the  men  wore 
bargain.     Idle  as  the  superstitions  of  assembled  soon  after  midnight  without 
Spain  may  be,  they  are  infinitely  better  sound  of  drum  or  bugle.     At  the  first 
than  the  rapacity  and  profligacy  which  dawn  they  were  all  put  in  motion  ; 
have  come  in  their  place  ;  and  we  can  the  Carlist  lines  were  formidable,  three 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  natural  result  in  number,   and  planted  with  some 
than  that  those  who  pollute  and  plun-  heavy  guns — which   soon  began  to 
der  edifices  devoted  to  the  service  of  pour  grape  and  cannister-shot  along 
Heaven,  should  suffer  for  the  profana-  the  road.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
tion.     Two  regiments,  the  second  and  light  brigade  came  in  front  of  the 
fifth,  were  sent  to  find  what  rest  they  batteries,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
couldonthecoldstones  of  the  churches;    musketry,  through  which  they  forced 
in  consequence,  the  hospitals  were  soon  their  wav,  gallantly  took  possession  of 
filled,  and  in  a  short  time  the  second    the  Carlist  outposts,  consisting  of  some 
regiment,  but  lately  regarded  as  the    houses  at  the  foot  of  the  batteries.  But 
finest  of  the  Legion,  could  not  muster    on  the  first  attempt  to  move  beyond  the 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  parade,     cover  of  those  houses,  such  a  storm  of 
The    miserable    Spanish    authorities    fire  poured  upon  them  as  drove  them 
7r(9ii7^/z/r/ii5h  neither  bed  nor  blankets,    back  immediatelv  to  seek  for  shelter 
sod  the  men  died  in  heaps  ;  two  of  the    where  they  could.     Evans,  in  this  in- 
J^^monts  were  utterly  hroVen  up,  and    ^tancoi  behaved  mth  a  bravery  which 
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no  man  denies  him ;  he  mounted  a  the  Carlists  came  back>  attacked  him 
|Murapet  exposed  [to  the  fire,  and  called  on  the  6th  of  Jnne,  surprised  some  of 
on  the  troops  to  advance,  and,  if  noces-  his  posts,  and  were  not  driven  back  tiU 
aary,^  **  to  die**  like  Englishmen.  But,  after  a  long  straggle  of  fourteen  hours, 
allmingas  the  topic  'v^as,  the  General*8  His  next  exploit  was  against  Fontara^ 
eloquence  was  thrown  away,  and  the  bia,  where  he  was  defeated,  lost  many 
men  wonld  not  come  forwarti  '<to  die.'*  men,  and  was  glad  to  retire  to  St  Se- 
The  second  division  had  been  equally  bastian.  In  the  various  attacks  several 
beaten  already.  It  is  not  for  us  to  extraordinary  personal  escapes  occur- 
mend  the  General*s  tactics,  but  it  seems  red.  In  one  instance,  in  a  recognisance 
the  most  unaccountable  thing  in  the  by  Jauregui,  a  Captain  Atkins  of  the 
world  that  he  should  have  thus  suffer-  rifles  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
ed  his  troops  to  run  their  heads  against  Carlists  ;  a  Captain  Brown  of  the 
die  wall.  We  believe  that  no  officer  same  corps,  conceiving  the  enemy  to 
on  earth  but  himself  would  have  be  Christines,  from  seeing  his  friend 
brought  up  a  column  directly  in  the  amongst  them,  was  on  the  point  of 
fiEU^  of  intrenchments  with  nothing  but  running  into  the  midst  of  them  with 
musketry  against  grape  ;  he  does  not  some  soldiers,  when  Atkins  gallantly 
seem  to  have  had  a  single  gun  to  clear  cried  out  to  warn  him  of  his  danger ; 
Ins  way,  a  single  fascine  to  fill  the  Brown  instantly  went  to  the  right- 
ditch,  or  a  single  ladder  to  help  him  about  with  his  men,  followed  by  a 
up  against  the  works.  The  consequence  volley  from  the  Carlists ;  Atkins,  taking 
was,  that  if  he  was  not  totally  beaten,  advantage  of  the  confusion,  instantly 
he  bad  nothing  but  accident  to  thank  for  dashed  forward,  and  wisely  taking  a 
his  escape.  By  the  rarest  of  all  accidents  direction  different  from  that  of  the 
two  English  steamers  had  come  into  the  fugitives,  got  within  cover  of  a  hedge 
harbour  of  St  Sebastian  while  the  action  before  the  enemy  could  take  aim  with 
was  going  on,  bringing  with  them  the  precision.  Both  escaped,  though  Brown 
reserve  of  the  Legion.  One  of  them  with  three  wounds.  The  conduct  of 
immediately  began  to  throw  shells  into  the  two  officers  showed  great  smarts 
the  Carlist  lines.  By  a  shell,  the  se-  ness  and  presence  of  mind, 
cond  in  command,  Sagastibelza,  was  At  this  period,  great  dissatisfaction 
killed.  The  colonel  of  the  Chapel-  occurred  in  the  Legion,  in  consequence 
gorries,  or  Carlist  light  troops,  was  of  the  failure  of  pay,  alleged  partiali- 
killed  about  the  same  time,  and  the  ties  in  the  distribution  of  decorations 
Carlists  were  evidently  thrown  into  (absurd,  as  such  things  generaUy  are, 
disorder  by  this  unexpected  fire.  The  and  still  more  absurd  from  their  being 
mortar  practice  was  capital.  Every  lavished  on  a  force  which  had  done 
shell  dropped  into  the  intrenchments ;  nothing),  and  quarrels  about  the  ter- 
a  breach  was  effected,  and  the  reserve  mination  of  the  contract  under  which 
coming  up,  the  left  of  the  position  was  the  troops  had  enlisted.  In  conse- 
gained.  The  other  brigades  now  ad-  quence,  the  Legion  became  compara- 
vanced,  and  the  Carlists  retreating,  tively  inefficient,  its  principal  otiicers 
the  remaining  batteries  were  carried  retinng,  and  its  men  daily  demanding 
without  much  difficulty.  their  discharge.  Among  the  retired 
But  the  loss  was  formidable;  seventy-  was  the  Major,  who,  as  it  has  been 
eight  officers,  and  nearly  800  men,  remarked,  writes  the  latter  half  of  his 
were  put  hors  de  combat.  The  Car-  book  in  as  much  wrath  with  Evans 
lists  were  calculated  to  have  lost  nearly  as  the  former  in  laudation.  Evans 
as  many.  But  from  their  protected  has  since  that  period  settled  the  ques- 
state,  their  being  the  defenders,  and  tion  of  his  military  fame.  So  long  as 
their  speedy  retreat  when  the  fire  from  his  blunders  were  covered  by  the  can- 
the  ships  had  turned  the  day,  the  num-  non  of  the  British  ships,  he  was  not 
her  must  have  been  greatly  exagge-  altogether  undone ;  but  the  claim  even 
rated.  One  of  the  characters  of  Ge-  of  those  dubious  and  worthless  victo- 
neral  Evans*s  military  genius,  accord-  ries  was  no  longer  within  his  reach 
ing  to  this  narrative,  is,  that  if  he  when  he  himself  had  gone  beyond  the 
gains  battles  by  accident,  he  contrives  range  of  shot  and  shell  from  his  Ma- 
te lose  their  advantage  by  his  own  jesty*s  steamers  Phcenix  and  Salaman- 
volition.  Hemani  was  opened  to  him  der.  The  action  at  Hemani  was 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Carlists,  yet  he  fought  under  lus  own  auspices,  and, 
stayed  where  he  was,  and  stayed  until  unluckily  for  himself  and  the  Legion^ 
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a  mile  and  a-half  beyond  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ships.  All  voices  charge 
bim  with  three  grand  blunders  ;  any 
one  of  the  three  being  enough  to  make 
defeat  a  matter  of  calculation.  The 
newspapers^  which  are  still  an  uncon- 
tradicted authority  on  the  subject^  tell 
us  that  the  troops  were  left  for  three 
days  on  the  ground  by  some  extraor- 
dinary neglect  of  the  Commissariat,  in 
a  state  i^proaching  to  famine ;  that  the 
Qenenu  left  his  flank  completely  un- 
covered;  which  was  in  consequence 
turned  by  the  Carlists;  and  that  he 
had  neglected  to  form  a  reserve^  which 
of  course  made  the  turning  of  his 
flanks  a  matter  of  certain  ruin.  Every 
evil  that  could  be  predicted  from  this 
unhappy  arrangement  regularly  fol- 
lowea ;  the  men  were  insubormnatey 
and  glad  to  exhibit  their  wrath  by 
flying  ft*om  the  field;  the  Carlists 
turned  the  flank,  with  the  whole  army 
looking  on,  and  as  they  rushed  to  the 
rear  found  neither  redoubt  nor  re- 
serve to  check  their  progress.  The 
Christines  had  been  blamed  for  the 
loss  of  the  day  in  other  actions  ;  but 
here  it  was  flie  work  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogsmen,  the  regiments  of  the  Legion 
were  the  first  to  run.  The  hurried 
retreat  soon  broke  into  a  disorderly 
flight ;  the  road  was  choked  up  with 
fugitives,  consisting  alike  of  the  troops 
and  the  rabble  of  St  Sebastian.  Even 
'  then  the  presence  of  a  battalion  of 
British  marines  alone  seems  to  have 
saved  the  Legion  and  the  rabble  alike 
fi'om  massacre. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  some 
marches  to  take  possession  of  some  of 
the  little  fortresses,  all  but  abandoned  by 
the  Carlists  on  their  grand  movement 
into  Catalonia,  closed  the  day  of  Ge- 
neral Evans's  hopes  of  Spanish  glory. 
Ho  has  now  returned  to  this  country 
to  recommence  his  Parliamentary  ex- 
ploits, and  combat  those  terrible  per- 
sonages the  Tories,  who  scoff  at  ,'all 
the  charlatanry  of  polidcal  adventur- 
ers, attempt  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  was  delivered  to  them,  and 
prefer  monarchy  and  peace  to  a  Jaco- 
bin usurpation  and  a  civil  war.  He 
comes  now  covered  with  all  the  glory 
that  is  to  be  found  in  a  succession  of 
defeat! — with  all  the  personal  respect 


that  can  survive  perpetual  charges  by 
all  kinds  of  persons,  in  all  kinds  of 
ways.  Parliament,  the  newspapers,  and 
volumes  like  Major  Richardson's ;  and 
with  the  patriotic  renown  of  having 
shown  that  the  man  who  deprecates 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails  on  this  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  may  apply  it  without 
any  ceremony  whatever  on  the  oppo- 
site shore, — he  having  two  views  of 
the  affair,  one  for  England,  and  an- 
other for  every  other  part  of  the  globe. 
Englishmen  still  being  the  subjects 
of  the  application.  Before  this  paper 
meets  the  public  eye  his  claims  on 
Westminster  will  be  settled.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  base- 
ness of  the  Radical  faction  in  West- 
minster is  fully  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  re- 
monstrance against  the  conduct  alleged 
to  have  been  pursued  by  their  Penin- 
sular Radical.  We  have  not  heard  of 
a  syllable  of  enquiry,  on  their  patriotic 
part,  into  the  charges  which,  for  the 
last  year,  miserable  men,  thronging 
our  streets  in  every  variety  of  wretch- 
edness, have  openly  brought  against 
the  managers  of  the  Legion  in  Spain. 
We  have  heard  as  little  of  any  demand 
as  to  the  alleged  breach  of  contract  in 
the  time  of  the  dismissal  of  the  men  ; 
nothing  as  to  their  being  imprisoned 
and  flogged — charges  with  which  the 
public  journals  echoed  from  end  to  end 
of  England.  The  time  was,  when  the 
very  words  military  flogging,  would 
have  raised  the  voice  of  all  Westmin- 
ster in  righteous  indignation.  On  this 
ground  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  was  turned 
out.  But  the  supreme  Radicalism  of 
General  Evans  covers,  like  charity, 
every  thing ;  imder  its  ample  envelope 
a  man  may  be,  or  do,  anv  thing  he 
pleases.  The  patriotic  doctrine  of 
merit  entitles  him  to  the  indulgence 
of  every  favourite  vice,  folly,  or  atrocity 
of  his  nature.  The  Westminster  con- 
fessional sells  the  absolution  to  the 
sinner ;  and  on  the  fact  being  ascer- 
tained that  he  is  "  for  ballot,  rabble 
suffrage,  the  fall  of  the  Peers,'*  and 
the  other  essential  principles  of  rabble 
government,  he  is,  like  the  regene- 
rated Papist,  incapable  of  sin,  personal 
or  political,  civil  or  military,  English 
or  Peninsular, 
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THE   LITEUAUY  UEMAINS  OF  IBAAC   TOMKINS,  GENT. 


COMMUNICATED  BY  PETER  JENKINS^  HIS  UTERAEY  EXECUTOR. 


Ocrm  retden^  ire  hope,  have  not 
altogether  forgotten  Isaac  Tomklni^ 
gent.>  whose  dashing  pamphlet  on  the 
Aristocracy  of  England,  the  public^ 
bj  some  unaccountable  hallucination, 

Cisted  in  ascribing,  for  a  time,  to  no 
a  personage  than  Lord  Brougham 
and  Yanx.  We  take  some  credit  to  our- 
selves as  haying  been  the  humble  instru- 
ments of  vindicating  the  paternal  claims 
of  the  Bagman,  and  restoring  the  child 
of  his  imagination  to  its  "  truly  begotten 
father  ;**  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Tomkins  felt  duly  grateful 
for  the  exertions  of  this  Magazine  on 
bis  behalf.  On  his  very  next  visit  to 
Edinburgh  he  left  his  card  for  us 
(accompanied  by  a  list  of  hardware 
articles,  all  warranted  of  the  best 
manufacture),  with  an  intimation  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  execute  any 
orders  for  us,  either  in  the  literary 
or  the  iron  line,  as  might  be  agreeable. 
For  reasons  into  which  it  is  at  present 
unnecessary,  and  might  be  painfid  to 
the  fHends  of  the  deceased  to  enter, 
we  declined  his  offer  of  literary  con- 
tributions, but  were  happy  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  show  our  sense  of  his 
polite  attention  by  a  liberal  order  for 
that  handsome  stove  and  patent  fender, 
which  adorn  the  premises  in  George 
Street,  and  which  nave  really  no  other 
fiiult,  except  that  both  were  over- 
charged in  the  invoice  about  twenty 
per  cent,  and  that  the  stove  sihokes 
consumedly. 

We  have  continued  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  Tomkins  ever  since,  and 
though  we  certainly  felt  him  to  be 
one  of  those  whose  intercourse  is  "  by 
distance  made  more  sweet** — particu- 
larly when  he  indulges  that  penchant 
for  cheese,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
former  notice — still  we  looked  upon 
bim  as  a  very  fine  and  vigorous  speci- 
men of  the  genus  Bagman ;  we  trusted 
he  might  long  be  spared  to  be  the  or- 
nament of  that  peculiar  people  which 
forms  the  fifth  estate  in  modem  so- 
ciety (the  press,  as  every  one  knows, 
constituting  the  fourth),  and  were 
quite  unprepared  for  the  sad  catas- 
trophe of  his  travels,  which  was  dis- 
closed in  the  following  letter,  bear- 
ing the  Birmingham  post-mark,  from 


hb  friend,  Mr  Peter  Jenkins.  We 
were,  in  fact,  for  a  moment  quite 
overcome.  Our  hearts  seemed  to  die 
within  us  at  the  announcement. 

'*  And  now  and  then  a  sigh  we  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow." 

The  edge  of  our  emotion,  however,  was 
somewhat  blunted  on  observing  that 
the  letter,  which  was  a  triple  one,  was 
not  franked,  and  that  no  less  than  three 
shillings  was  charged  for  the  postage. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKW00D*S 
MAGAZINE. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of 
'  grief  that  I  sit  down  to  communicate 
to  you  some  particulars  of  the  death 
of  mv  late  lamented  friend  Mr  Isaac 
Tomkins,  and,  in  compliance  with  his 
testamentary  injunctions,  to  transmit 
to  vou  some  portions  of  his  numerous 
and  most  interesting  manuscripts.  His 
will  appears  to  have  been  made  very 
lately — in  fact,  just  before  starting  on 
^  his  north  journey )  and  whether  it  were 
'  that  he  had  felt  a  presentiment  of  his 
fate  or  not,  it  contains  a  clause  direct- 
ing that  such  of  his  compositions  as 
should  appear  to  myself  (whom  he  has 
very  handsomely  appointed  his  literary 
executor)  to  be  worthy  of  seeing  the 
light,  should  be  transmitted  as  soon  as 
possible  for  publication  in  Blackwood's 
Mtigazine,  to  which  he  considered  him- 
self deeply  indebted  for  former  favours. 
The  event  has  but  too  well  justified 
the  presentiment,  if  it  existed,  and 
the  precaution  which  he  then  took  as 
to  the  disposal  of  his  literary  remains. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of 
his  will,  Tomkins  had  ceased  to  be ! 
His  last  journey  is  over!  He  has 
closed  accounts  with  this  world — ^let  us 
hope,  with  a  balance  in  his  favour. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  send  you  such 
particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, chiefly  from  the  depositions  upon 
the  Coroner's  inquest  (which  was  held 
on  the  body  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens), 
relative  to  the  details  of  the  unfortu- 
nate event. 

I  had  arranged  to  meet  with  my 
old  friend  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
present  month  at  Wolverhampton,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  accounts  for 
our   rcjipcctive   houses ;   and  autici- 
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had  but  one)i  Toinkins>  like  the  Lady 
Baussiere^  rode  on. 

As  he  got  along  at  a  devil  of  a  rate> 
he  soon  overtook  the  Reform  and  Op- 
position coaches^  both  on  their  way 
firom  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton. 
They  were  running  races  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner^  sometimes  the  one 
shooting  a-heady  sometimes  the  other> 
while  abundance  of  slang  and  bad 
language  were  passing  between  the 
drivers  and  guards  of  the  respective 
vehicles.     The  driver  of  the  Reform 
accused  the  Opposition  of  having  kid- 
napped more  than  one  old  gentleman 
by  tne  promise  of  dinners  on  the  road^ 
and  inside  seats  for  outside  prices: 
the  Opposition  retorted,  that  Reform 
had  tned  to  frighten  every  passenger 
from    entering  his  coach  by  threats 
of  cutting  the  traces,    or    snapping 
the  linchpin ;   and  so  between  mu- 
tual oaths,  and  cracking  of  whips, 
attempts    to    pass    each   other,   and 
screams  of  inside  passengers  who  in- 
sisted on  being  let  out,  Uie  confusion 
was  complete.      Tomkins,  who  had 
been  amusing  himself  as  he  whirled 
along  with  sundry  abortive  attempts 
to  pick  up  a  duck  from  the  road-side 
with  the  thong  of  his  whip, — on  over- 
taking the  rival  coaches  fell  immediate- 
ly into  the  wake  of  the  Reform,  and  at 
first  enjoyed  the  scene  extremely,  en- 
couraging the  coachman  with  shouts  of 
"  go  it,"  "  stick  it  into  him,"  "  lay  it 
on  thick,"  and  such  other  complimen- 
tary expressions ;  but  at  last,  not  being 
altogemer  satisfied  with  some  of  the 
Reform  coachman's  evolutions,  he  be- 
gan to  bestow  his  abuse  pretty  impar- 
tially on  the  officials  of  both  coaches, 
offering  to  leave  his  gig,  and  to  teach 
the  coachman  of  the  Reform  the  use 
of  the  ribbands ;  an  offer  which  the 
coachman  only  acknowledged,  by  ele- 
vating his  cheek  with  his  tongue  in  a 
very  marked    and  peculiar  manner. 
Tomkins,  who  was  in  a  mood  "  to  chide 
the  thunder  if  at  him  it  roared,"  lost 
any  remains  of  sense  which  he  might 
have  possessed  ;  and  tried  the  despe- 
rate game  of  dashing  in  between  the 
two  coaches,  in  the  hope  of  shooting 
a-head  of  both.    This  bold  manoeuvre 
he  attempted  in  a  very  gallant  man- 
ner, pushing  in  and  cutting  with  his 
whip  right  and  left,  and  telling  the 
Jehus  on    both  sides  to  take    their 
change  out  of  that ;  but  alas !    Tom- 
kins had  miscalculated  his  distance :  he 
came  smack  against  the  hind-wheel  of 
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the  Opposition,  and  was  in  an  instant 
projected  out  of  his  gig,  performing  a 
summerset  over  the  roof  of  the  Reform 
(the  guard  of  which  was  inhuman 
enough  to  call  out  "  all  right,"  in  the 
moment  of  projection),  and  alighting 
on  his  head  in  the  road, — whUe  the 
gig  itself  lay  upon  the  spot  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  find  too  many  of 
its  master's  compositions  are  left, — a 
fragment.  The  unfortunate  Bagman 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  which  he  had  left  only 
about  an  hour  before ;  and  notwith- 
standing every  attention  which  medi- 
cal skill  could^bestow,  he  shortly  after 
closed  accounts,  as  above  stated. 

So  perished  Tomkins,  the  lamented 
of  landlords,  the  cherished  of  cham- 
bermaids, the  honoured  of  hostlers, 
and  not  unwept  of  waiter  and  bar- 
maid ! — ^brilliant  as  the  lustre  of  his 
own  blacklead  grates,  firm  as  his 
fenders,  acute  as  the  edge  of  his  own 
table-knives,  and  of  a  learning  as  mis- 
cellaneous as  the  sundries  which  line 
the  shelves  of  his  employcr*s  ware- 
room! 

It  was  my  first  care  to  look  after  the 
effects  of  my  deceased  friend,  which  I 
found  to  consist  of  a  carpet-bag,  con- 
taining his  wearing  apparel,  and  a 
Bramah  writing-desk,  well  filled  with 
papers,  evidently  of  the  most  miscel- 
laneous kind.  Almost  the  first  thing 
on  which  I  laid  my  hands  was  *'  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Isaac  Tom- 
kins, Gent.,"  containing,  among  otlier 
particidars,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose,  and  which  have  reference 
to  his  private  affairs  only, — a  direction 
to  myself  to  examine  his  papers — both 
those  contained  in  the  Bramah  afore- 
said, and  those  in  a  chest  of  diawers 

at  his  lodgings.  No.  21,  Street^ 

Sheffield,  and  to  select  Uierefrom  such 
compositions  as  I  thought  might,  with- 
out discredit  to  his  memory,  be  al« 
lowed  to  see  the  light.  These  he  re- 
quested might  be  transmitted  from 
tune  to  time  for  insertion  in  your  re- 
spected periodical,  the  proceeds,  if 
any,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Education  Society ;  an  Associa- 
tion founded  under  the  auspices  of  my 
lamented  fnend,  and  in  which,  since  its 
foundation,  he  has  always  taken  the 
warmest  interest. 

I  have  not  yet  inspected  the  drawers 
at  Sheffield,  having  in  fact  never  left 
Birmingham  since  the  accident  hap- 
pened 3  nor  can  I  even  venture  lo  ^^i^ 
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I  haye  yet  made  myself  master  of  the 
whole  contents  of  the  writing-desk 
itself,  for  so  mbcellaneous  an  assort- 
ment of  articles  I  ha^e  never  beheld. 
Though  I  well  knew  that  Tomkini 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  dabbled 
in  many  things,  I  confess  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  extent  and  variety 
of  research  which  these  manuscripts 
indicated,  and — to  say  the  truth — ^for 
the  success,  in  particular,  with  which 
he  had  cidtivated  the  noetical  line> 
having  been  aware  beiore  that  he 
had  attempted   an   opening  in  that 

auarter.  I  now  find  that  many  of 
lose  songs  with  which  he  charmed 
the  common  room,  alternately  setting 
the  table  in  a  roar,  or  melting  aU 
hearts  to  tenderness  as  he  described 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  Bagman,  were 
his  own  composition.  But  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  but  the  mere 
amusement  of  his  gigandc  mind.  No 
branch  of  science,  philosophy,  philo- 
log^,  politics,  or  gastronomy,  seems 
to  have  escaped  him.  The  entries  in 
his  journal, — which  he  seems  to  have 
kept  with  much  regularity, — are  sufEi- 
cient  (o  bewilder  the  brain  of  any 
ordinary  reader:  Classics  and  cast- 
metal,  bills,  beef-steaks,  botany  and 
brass  candlesticks,  politics,  poetry, 
porter  and  prices-current,  mechanics' 
institutes,  mathematics,  mulled  port, 
and  Ma»ogothic  affinities,  theology, 
and  the  three  per  cents,  succeed  each 
other  in  most  admired  disorder.  As  an 
instance  of  this  ubiquity  of  mind  which 
distinguished  my  late  friend,  and  of 
the  minute  attention  which  he  bestowed 
even  upon  the  most  passing  topic  which 
engaged  the  public  attention,  I  may 
mention,  that  as  he  began  life  with  a 
pamphlet  on  West  In£a  Sugars,  so 
almost  the  last  subject  on  which  his 
pen  was  exercised,  was  an  unfinished 
essay  on  the  Howqua  Controversy,  in 
which  he  seems  decidedly  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  Pidding.  The  line  of 
argument  taken  by  Tomkins,  may  be 
sufficiently  conjectured  from  the  motto 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  disserta- 
tion :  ''  Si  papulus  rmH  decipi,  deci' 
piatur" 

The  "  frightftil   erudition"    dis- 

played  by  Tomkins,  and  the-  extent 

and  variety  of  his  acquirements  and 

aecomplishments,  can  indeed  only  be 

accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary 

»ad  restless  actiritj  of  bis  mind,  and 

^'^^adineaa  wJtb  wMeh  be  seems  to 


have  adhered  to  the  rules  he  had  laid 
down  for  the  division  of  his  time. 
His  mode  of  appropriating  the  twenty- 
four  hours  certainly  difiered  a  little 
from  that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  but 
not  even  that  great  scholar  could  have 
more  rigidly  enforced  the  laws  which 
he  had  prescribed  for  himself.  Sir 
William's  division  of  the  day,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  was  this— 

**  Seven  hoars  to  law }  to  needful  slum- 
ber seven ; 
Ten  to  the  world  allow,  and  all  to 
Heaven." 

Tomkins  preferred  the  following 
arrangement : — 

"  Eight  hours  to  sleep,  to  boslnetf  eight 
be  given; 
Eight  to  the  common-room*— f  Ae  rest  to 
Heaven  1 " 

I  shall  not  attempt,  my  dear  sir, 
to  arrange  the  extracts  which  I  send 
you  in  any  chronological  order.  On 
the  contrary,  I  shall  on  this  occasion 
confine  myself  to  such  of  his  compo- 
sitions as  are  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, beginning  with  some  which 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  latest 
productions  of  his  pen  i  because  they 
illustrate  the  rare  impartiality  of  his 
political  opinions,  and  cannot  but  be 
interesting  at  the  present  important 
crisis,  as  contdning  the  views  of  a 
great  observer,  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion. 

I  must  prepare  you,  however,  for 
one  trait  in  the  character  of  Tomkins, 
which  might  otherwise  excite  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise.  Tomkins  seldom  en- 
tertained the  same  views  on  politics 
for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time. 
Hence  shaUow  observers  have  said  he 
was  a  man  of  no  political  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  all 
political  principles  in  turn  ;  his  capa- 
cious mind,  by  turns  Conservative, 
Whig,  or  Radical,  embraced  alter- 
nately the  views  of  each,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  him  most  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  consistently  with 
his  own  private  advantage.  Foresee- 
ing this  tendency  of  his  mind,  he  was 
constantly  exercisinjr  his  pen  in  writ- 
ing upon  all  sides  of  a  question,  never 
being  exactly  sure  which  view  of  the 
matter  it  might  ultimately  suit  his 
purpose  to  adopt ;  nay,  having  fre- 
quently, within  a  very  short  period, 
contrived  to  make  use  of  his  lucubra- 
tions onbothddes,  by  publishing  anony- 
mously the  one  as  &  Ttr^^  tx^  \bA  Qtiher, 
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Tomkins  was  originally  a  strong  veral  public  appearancesi  of  a  very 
supporter  of  the  close  burgh  system^  remarkable  character.  With  that  can- 
as  the  medium  through  which  the  dour,  however,  which  distinguished 
influence  of  the  Upper  House  might  be  him,  he  at  times  takes  notice  in  his 
most  calmly  and  safely  exercised  upon  Journal  of  occasions  where  his  clo- 
the popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  quence  had  failed  to  produce  its  usual 
He  had  written  an  article  to  prove,  cflect»— and  where  the  parties  whom 
that  upon  the  principles  of  the  com-  he  addressed  obstinately  persisted  in 
position  of  forces,  the  Commons  pull-  not  seeing  the  full  extent  of  their  own 
mg  one  way  and  the  Lords  another,  misery  and  degradation.  Under  the 
the  true  line  to  be  pursued  was  a  dia-  date  of  October,  1834,  for  instance^  is 
gonal  differing  from  cither.  When  the  following  entry : — 
the  Reform  Bill  was  first  introduced,  *'  There  Lb  certainly  nothing  more 
Tomkins,  as  I  have  occasion  to  knowj  provoking  than  to  see  the  stupid  con- 
was  extremely  alarmed  at  the  ten-  tentment  with  their  condition  displayed 
pound  qualification  ;  nay,  had  framed  by  some  of  the  lower  classes.  Instead 
a  scheme  of  his  own  on  a  quite  diffe-  of  cherishing  a  proud  indignation 
rent  principle ;  but  having  just  at  that  against  the  inequidities  of  the  social 
time  obtained  an  agency  for  a  new  condition  (which  of  course  are  wholly 
house,  he  saw  cause  to  change  his  opi-  owing  to  Tory  misrule),  instead  of 
nions,  and  to  become  for  the  time  struggling,  wnether  successfully  or 
being  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Bill,  not,  to  overturn  the  order  of  society^ 
Being  acquainted  with  several  of  tlie  and  either  raise  themselves  to  power 
under  clerks  about  the  Government  and  station,  or  involve  all  alike  in  ruin 
ofSces,  and  well  known  as  an  uncom-  and  misery — to  observe  them  learning 
monly  clever  fellow,  who  would  stick  resignation  to  their  lot,  and  endea- 
at  nothing,  he  appears  not  unfVe-  vouring  to  extract  some  sweets  out  of 
quently  to  have  been  intrusted  with  its  worst  bitterness,  is  positively  mor- 
state  secrets  of  a  somewhat  important  tifying  to  those  who  are  doing  their 
nature,  and  to  have  been  employed  as  best  to  dispel  this  blindness,  and  to 
an  active  agent  in  promoting  the  Re-  inculcate  the  duties  of  discontent  and 
form  interests  on  the  North  Road.  I  discord.  *  Wretch !  whom  no  sense  of 
find  him  in  close  correspondence  du-  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance,'  as  the 
ring  1832  and  1833  with  the  Secretary  poet  says.  I  met  with  an  annoying 
of  the  Birmingham  Union,  and  more  occurrence  of  this  kind  the  other  day 
lately  with  Mr  M*Tape,  a  Scotch  ac-  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where,  after 
quaintance,  in  the  Home-office,  who  I  had  lectured  a  weaver  and  his  family 
seems  to  have  formed  the  channel  (at  whose  cottage  I  had  stopt  during 
through  which  occasional  communiea.-  a  shower  of  rain),  for  an  hour  upon 
tions  passed  between  him  and  higher  the  advantages  of  useful  knowledge, 
quarters.  His  success  in  the  character  and  the  beneficial  efl^ts  of  political 
of  a  Reform  agent  was  evidently  very  animosity  against  the  upper  classe^i 
great.  I  find,  from  the  entries  in  his  I  saw  thai  I  had  produced  not  the 
journal,  that,  like  Mr  Peter  Bell,  slightest  impression,  and  heard,  as  I 
"  He  had  been  to  Aberdeen,  ''^as  retiring,  the  voice  of  his  wife 
And  far  as  Inverness,"  (which  was  a  SWCet  one)  giving  Utter- 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  se-  ^^^  *o  ^^  following  verses  :— 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  WEAVEb's  WIFE. 

AiE—"  The  Boatie  rows:' 

1. 
*  0  weel  befa'  the  busy  loom 
That  plies  the  hale  dav  lang. 
And,  clicking  briskly,  fills  the  room 

Wi'  sic  a  cheerie  sang. 
O  weel  befa*  the  eident  nan* 

That  deeds  us,  great  and  sma*. 
And  blessings  on  &e  kind  gudemsjii 
That  deany  lo'es  us  a.* 
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2. 
'  Our  pune  is  low«  our  lot  is  mean> 
But  waur  it  weel  might  be : 
Our  house  is  canty  aye  and  clean. 

Our  hearts  frae  canker  free. 
We  fash  wi*  nae  ambitious  scheme^ 

Nor  heed  afifairs  o'  state : 
We  dinna  strive  against  the  stream^ 
Or  murmur  at  our  fate. 

3. 

'  O  I  mickle  is  the  wealth  that  springs 

Frae  industry  and  peace. 
Where  nae  reproach  o*  conscience  stings. 

And  a*  repinins  cease. 
The  heart  wjH.  loathe  the  richest  meat. 

If  nae  kind  blessings  sent : 
The  coarsest  morsel  will  be  sweet 

When  kitchen*d  wi'  content. 

4. 

<  O  wad  the  Power,  that  rules  o'er  life. 

Impart  some  gracious  charm. 
To  keep  me  still  a  happy  wife 

And  shield  the  house  frae  harm. 
Instead  of  wealth  and  growing  care, 

I  ask  but  health  and  love : 
Instead  of  warldly  wit  and  lair. 

Some  wisdom  from  above. 

5. 

*  Our  bsdms !  the  comforts  o*  our  heart, 

O  may  they  lang  be  spared : 
We'll  try  by  them  to  do  our  part, 

And  hope  a  sure  reward. 
What  better  tocher  can  we  gie 

Than  just  a  taste  for  hame ; 
What  better  heirship  when  we  die 

Than  just  an  honest  name  ? ' 


[Aug. 


"  I  remember  something  of  the  same 
kind  happening  to  me  at  Leeds  in 
1830.  I  had  been  expatiating  on  the 
rapid  decline  of  antiauated  prejudices, 
the  spread  of  knowledge  and  news- 
papers among  the  lower  classes,  the 
advantages  of  co-operation  among  me- 
chanics, and  the  very  sober  attach- 
ment now  entertained  towards  Church 
and  King.  Though  the  party  was  in 
general  decidedly  liberal,  there  was 
an  old  fellow,  a  stranger  to  me,  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking.  He  was  a  little,  dapper, 
timorous,  respectable,  and  somewhat 
apoplectic  looking  wight,  wearing 
hair-powder,  a  snuff-coloured  brown 
coat,  a  handsome  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  something  which  might  have  passed 
/br  the  Great  Seal  itself  at  his  watch. 
I  observed  Mm  Adgct  extremely  du- 


ring my  observations,  now  and  then 
taking  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  as  if  to 
keep  down  his  rising  temper.  Appa- 
rently, however,  he  was  conscious  he 
had  no  turn  for  controversy,  for  he 
made  no  remark  in  reply,  though  once, 
when  I  made  some  allusion  to  the  Three 
Gorious  Days  of  Paris, — the  blessings 
which  enlightened  France  was  likely 
to  enjoy  under  the  paternal  sway  of 
the  Citizen  King,  and  the  prosj)ei*t  of 
cheap  duties  on  claret, — he  looked  no 
uncomfortable,  and  plied  his  snuff-box 
with  such  assiduity,  that  1  did  think 
he  was  preparing  for  a  retort.  When 
called  on  by  the  Prcses  for  a  soiiff,  ho 
observed,  with  a  sort  of  nuiet  sneer, 
that  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  otl'er  to 
the  noUce  of  the  company  any  tiling 
so  antiquated  and  prejudiced  as  the 
song  which  he  was  about  to  attempt. 
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* 

but  that;  as  it  happened  to  be  his  only  which  had  preceded  the  call  on  him 

one>  he  had  no  choice.  I  have  a  strong  for  a  vocal  contribution.     Be  that  as 

notion,  however,  that  the  silent  old  it  may,  however,  he  sung  his  stave 

gentleman  had  composed  it  for  the  with  good  emphasis  and  discretioD^ 

nonce,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor-  somewhat  in  this  wise— 
tunity  afforded  by  the  long  speeches  ' 

farmer's  song. 

Air—*'  TJhe  Tankard  of  AU:' 


1. 

*  O !  blithe  were  the  days,  when  good  old-fashioned  way8» 

Without  folly  or  phrase,  in  the  land  did  prevail ; 
When  in  hall  or  in  cot,  each  was  pleased  with  his  lot. 

And  all  cares  were  forgot  o'er  a  tankard  of  ale. 
Then  cheerful,  I  ween,  in  the  midsummer  e'en. 

On  the  smooth  village  green  were  the  dance  and  the  tale. 
And  the  long  winter  night  never  lagged  in  its  flight. 

By  the  fire  blazing  bright,  with  the  tankard  of  ale. 

2. 
<  Then  no  democrat  crews,  from  the  gin-shops  or  stews. 
Met  in  clubs  to  abuse  Church  and  State  by  wholesale ; 
But  each  true-hearted  man  sallied  home  to  ms  can. 

Kissed  his  wife,  and  began  his  stout  tankard  of  ale. 
Few  books  we  possessed — only  one  'tis  confessed — 

But  that  Bo(ML  was  the  best — for  it  taught,  without  fail. 
Life's  balm  to  ensure,  its  mishaps  to  endure. 
And  to  comfort  the  poor  from  our  tankard  of  ale. 

3. 

*  Each  week  in  their  pew,  squire  and  dame  you  might  view. 

He  in  English  true-blue,  she  in  broad  farthingale ; 
And  they  walked  home  to  dine,  not  on  frogs  and  French  wine. 

But  an  ample  sirloin  and  a  tankard  of  ale. 
Sound  doctrine  to  each,  then  our  parsons  would  preach. 

Though  to  some  now  their  speech  may  seem  musty  and  stale ; 
Love  vour  king,  they  would  say — read  your  Bible  each  day — 

And  at  night,  wet  your  clay  with  one  tankard  of  ale.*  " 

Tomkins  appears  to  have  con-  sion  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
tinned  a  Liberal,  but  of  the  Grey  head  of  the  present  Government  was 
school  of  Liberalism,  till  after  the  re-  driving  along  the  path  of  revolution, 
turn  of  the  present  Administration  to  The  parallel  which  it  contains  was 
power.  He  was  clear,  that  the  Reform  suggested  by  the  premature  fate  of 
Bill  was  a  ''final  measure;"  talked  of  his  old  Beef-steak  Club  acquaintance, 
the  "  pressure  from  without ; "  thought  Tims,  whose  death  he  had  just  seen  re- 
Government  was  going  too  fast ;  and  corded  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer ^  and 
spoke  of  O'Connell  in  very  contemp-  who  had  fsXLea  a  victim  to  forenoon 
tuous  terms.  At  times,  though  this  drinking.  Tomkins  was  observed  to 
was  generally  after  dinner,  and  when  be  very  deeply  affected  by  the  news : 
he  had  exceeded  his  usual  allowance,  he  rang  for  the  chambermaid  and  his 
he  would  even  wax  melancholy  on  the  slippers,  and  retired  to  bed,  leaving 
state  of  the  country,  and  express  his  the  toasted  cheese  and  heavy- wet 
apprehension  that  the  Radicals  were  which  he  had  ordered  untasted.  The 
getting  the  upper  hand  in  a  very  alarm-  result  of  his  musings  in  bed  was  the 
ing  way.  I  find  among  his  papers,  following  composition,  the  stately  Mil^ 
one  entitied  the  Progress  of  Reform,  tonic  movement  of  which  I  very  much 
which  indicates  not  a  littie  apprehen-  admire ;— - 
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TIUS,  OE  THE  FROORESS  OF  REFORM. 

Who  would  not  weep  for  Tudb,  by  Bacohut  doom^dy 
^  Meridian  Bacehusy  to  an  early  grave  ? 
*  I  knew  him  well^  for  often,  SMO  by  8ide> 

We  drove  together  while  we  travelled  norths 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 

Not  louder  laughed,  nor  richer  story  told. 

Bagman  gig-bome>  nor  way-lrom  traveller. 

Or  at  the  Boar  Cerulean,  or  the  Swan 

Twin-necked,  or  Hog  erectf  horrid  in  arms. 

At  first,  to  expel  the  heat,  or  winter's  flaw. 

Or  haply  vapours  from  the  heart  to  drive 

^olian, — he  quaffed,  perdue,  a  glass 

Of  Xeres,  Lisbon,  or  Oporto  old : 

And  as  the  draught  shot  vigour  through  his  fi«me. 

Pleased  with  the  glow,  the  fVilure  toper  smiled. 

And  filled  and  drank  again.     What  flnt  waa  rare. 

More  frequent  grew ;  what  flnequent,  soon  became 

His  daily  want  and  noontide  habitude. 

But  soon  the  generous  Ufb^lood  of  the  gfrape, 
Cheering  erewhUe,  *gan  pall  upon  the  tongue. 
And  to  Sie  torpid  nerve  seemed  thin  and  tame, 
Spiritless  essence :  Then  to  rich  liqueurs 
He  tumedi  whose  poisoned  edge  is  blandly  hid 
In  velvet  sheath  |  the  nuttyf  quaint  Noyau, 
Pale  Maraschino  firom  Dalmatla's  shores 
By  Zara )  cordial  which  Italk's  sons 
Call  Rosa  Solis  : — Ratafia,  drunk 
By  Bailey,  hapless  maid,  ere  in  the  noose 
From  her  fair  limbs  withdrawn,  self-poised  she  hung, 
What  time  in  Halifax  the  Ci^itain  bold 
Abode  in  country  Quarters :— .Cura^oa, 
And  liquor  loved  of  Dames,  Parfait  Amour. 

These  satisfied  a  while,  yet  these  in  turn 
Grew  tasteless,  and  the  downward  step  wu  short 
To  that  fierce  spirit  which  Charente  mstils, 
Nantes  or  Cognac,  beside  the  flowery  Rhone  ;•— 
The  flery  draught,  dilute  perchance  at  first 
With  show  of  lymph,  was  swallowed  soon  aineere* 
With  not  a  tincture  of  allaying  Thamee. 
Now,  bolder  grown,  no  more  apart  he  quailbd 
His  cup  meridian,  but,  beside  the  bar. 
He  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
A  summer's  day,  tossed  off  the  needful  fin, 
Which  Hebe  rbarmaid,  now  by  mortals  called) 
Intent  suppUea.     The  cheeks  incarnadined 
With  hues  of  health,  too  soon  their  glow  transfeired 
To  that  bad  eminence  that  Uaied  between, 
Carbuncled,  pimple^udded,  tipt  with  fire% 
The  wholesome  food  that  once  upheld  the  heart 
Was  loathed  and  left,  the  soul  and  body  raged 
With  thirst  of  fierce  excitement,  till,  all  oare 
Of  order,*  virtue,  decency,  forgot, 
Confessed  in  Thoos  the  flmshed  drunkard  iteod. 

•  Qaerjr,  orden?     We  remember  a  trial  at  the  Lancaster  Assises  ariilDg  out  of  an 
mier  that  Tima  neglected. 
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So  fares  the  wretch^  irho>  in  ill*oinened  honr, 
Commits  foal  Whiggerj  |  at  first  he  deems 
A  gentle  agitation  through  the  frame 
To  rouse  the  nerres^  and  speed  the  social  pulse» 
Were  safe  and  healthM ;  nor  would  rashlj  dndn 
The  draught  of  revolution  deep  and  strong. 
But,  step  bj  sten>  the  lip  accustomed  drinks 
Fearless  the  gilded  bane  that  lurks  beneath. 
And  craves  increased  excitement.     Then,  like  one. 
Who,  from  the  giddy  top  of  some  tall  tower. 
Of  Pisa,  or  Bologna,  or  the  spire 
Of  Strasbnrg*s  minster,  eyai  from  fear  to  fall» 
Leaps  down  vertiginous ;  so  at  the  right 
Of  tnat  wild  ag^tiUion  he  has  raised. 
The  scared  Reformer  baekward  shrinks,  then  leaps 
With  reeling  brain  into  the  roaring  sea. 
Slow  Reformation  ceases  to  attract. 
And  to  her  sbter  Revolution  yields ; 
Her  swifter  sister,  who  alone  can  quench 
The  fiery  thirst  that  aQ  the  heart  consumes. 
What  follows  last  the  Muse  forbids  to  sing. 
Nor  may  her  startied  eves  the  sight  sustain ; 
Alike  in  each  intozieation  reigns, 

And  such  as  Tims  became,  may  MellKnime  be ! 

«  «  •  I  • 
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'  By  what  means  Tomklns  had  been 
induced  to  change  the  views  which  he 
evidentiy  entertained  of  the  Melbourne 
policy  at  the  time  when  he  drew  this 
flattering  parallel  between  the  aber- 
rations of  Tims  and  those  of  the  head 
of  the  present  Government,  I  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  Pertiaps  the 
Sheffield  papers,  when  examinea,  may 
throw  some  light  upon  it ;  but  nothing 
contained  in  the  writing-desk  affords 
the  least  key  to  the  sudden  transfbr* 
mation  under  which  I  find  him  ezbi« 
bited  in  the  letter  which  I  am  abont 
to  quote.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  last  composition  on  which  his 
versatile  pen  was  employed,  for  the 
copy  which  he  retained  bears  date  the 
12th  of  July— just  three  days  before 
the  unfortunate  accident  which  so 
prematurely  terminated  his  active 
and  brilliant  career.  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Mr  M'Tape  to  whom  I 
already  alluded,  as  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  Tomkins  and  the 
members  of  A'dministration.  I  conjec- 


ture, firom  the  strain  of  the  compo- 
sition itself,  that  Tomkins,  whose 
talents  for  intrigue,  and  great  acquaint- 
ance with  all  classes,  were  well  known, 
had  been  requested,  witii  a  view  to  the 
coming  elections,  to  make  observations 
on  the  state  of  public  feeling  along  the 
north  road,  and  fairly  to  state  to  head- 
quarters his  views  as  to  the  chances 
of  success.  Whether  the  tone  of  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, which  Tomkins  assumed  in 
his  letter  to  M'Tape,  be  genuine  or 
not,  may  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt, 
as  you  will  by  and  by  perceive,  from 
some  other  documents  which  accom- 
pany this ;  but  the  candour  of  the 
confessions  which  it  contains,  as  to  the 
altered  position  and  declining  prospects 
of  the  Melbourne  Administration,  is 
admirable,  and  highly  characteristic  of 
that  striking  feature  of  Tomkins*s  cha^ 
racter,  a  resolution  to  face  the  worst, 
and  never  to  shrink  firom  telling  the 
truth  at  the  expense  of  other  people's 
feelings. 


TOMKINS  TO  M'TAFB  (ONDEE  COVSE,  TO  THS  HON.  r.  M.,  HOMS  OmCX.) 

12th  Jolt,  1887. 
In  answer^to  yours  of  the  80th  ult.. 
Dear  M'Tapi  I  now  send  you  my  journey's  result. 
I*d  have  written  fh>m  Leeds,  but  was  really  dejected 
To  find  things  were  not  what  I  wished  or  expected. 
I  had  hoped,  on  the  wbole^  to  be  able  to  show 
A  balance  in  fiivotir  df  Melbourne  and  Go.  | 
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6ut>  on  settlings  the  balance*  Vm  sorry  to  say* 
Looks  (errors  excepted)  the  opposite  way. 
In  fact*  smce  their  Irish  connexion  got  vent. 
They  are  down  in  the  market  full  fifty  per  cent. 
At  their  very  best  paper  folks  turn  up  the  nose. 
As  a  banker  might  do  at  a  bill  at  six  mo.*s  ; 
And  unless  they  can  muster  some  new  indorsations, 
I  suspect  it*s  all  up  with  their  accommodations. 

But  these  mercantile  metaphors,  Mac,  let  me  drop. 
Which,  you*ll  say,  smell  a  little  too  much  of  the  shop; 
So,  to  speak  in  plain  English,  I  must  say,  at  present. 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  extremely  unpleasant. 
Our  prospects  down  here  look  as  black  as  they  can. 
Like  my  own  patent  fenders,  or  Warren*s  japan  ; 
And  unless  some  new  tub  to  the  whale  can  be  thrown, 
Ton  my  soul  I  don*t  see  how  the  thing  can  go  on. 

Don*t  suppose  that  I  started  with  much  expectation 
Of  finding  our  credit  stood  high  with  the  nation : 
Our  ledger,  I  knew,  could  not  boast  of  an  entry 
Of  one  new  consignment  from  clergy  or  gentrjr ; 
And  I  hadn't  for  years,  if  my  memory  don't  fail. 
Met  with  one  Mimsterialist  inside  the  mail : 
In  that  quarter,  I  knew,  we  had  long  since  closed  dealings ; 
But  it  really  is  rather  too  much  for  the  feelings 
To  hear  eyen  the  gents,  that  are  book'd  for  the  roof. 
When  they're  told  I'm  a  Whig,  talk  of «' keeping  aloof!" 
Yet  perhaps  the  remark  which  annoy'd  me  the  most— . 
(Though  this  is  between  you  and  me  and  the  Post)—. 
Was  one  from  Dick  Strapper,  so  friendly  of  yore— 
Tom  Tickletail's  horsekeeper  at  the  Blue  Boar. 
**  Why,"  says  he,  as  on  Sunday  I  stopt  in  my  gfig, 
««  I'ye  been  all  my  bom  days  a  Reformer  and  Whig ; 
**  But  really  I  find  every  gemman  I  know, 
<'  As  is  really  a  gemman,  thinks  Ministers  low, 
**  The  cham  maid  declares" — (only  think  what  a  Jezabel !) — 
**  No  Whig  leayes  a  shilling  for  her  when  he  pays  a  biU ; 
**  And  she  yows" — (I'm  asham'd  eyen  to  pen  such  impiety)— 
**  If  I  don't  cut  them  Whigs,  she  must  cut  my  society." 

But  to  come  to  particulars, — for  I  confess 
I'ye  a  tendency  rather  at  times  to  digress— 
I  was  struck,  from  the  first,  with  one  change  on  the  way — 
How  the  sign  of  the  **  Duke"  had  replaced  the  "  Lord  Grey" — 
The  **  Brougham  Tap,"  once  so  frequent,  had  g^own  a  phenomenon ; 
And  as  for  a  '*  Melbourne,"  in  fact  they  could  show  me  none. 
At  the  inns  a  Whig  landlord  was  something  uncommon. 
And  the  barmaids— C^nseryatiye  all  to  a  woman : 
This  carries  the  hostlers,  of  course ;  and  eyen  Boots 
Has  his  doubts  about  plucking  things  up  by  the  roots. 

But  what  o'er  my  hopes  most  of  all  throws  a  gloom 
Is  the  change  that's  come  oyer  the  trayellcr's  room. 
Ah !  how  changed  since  those  days  I  shall  never  forget. 
When  amidst  "  goes"  of  brandy,  and  tankards  of  **  wet," 
I  first  gave  '*  Reform,  and  success  to  its  cause  ; " 
While  each  high-sounding  sentence  was  drown'd  in  applause — 
From  the  sideboard  the  waiter  re-echoed  the  cheer. 
And  the  pot-boys  stood  peepinff,  enchanted  to  hear ! 
A^t£^,  the  toast  of"  The  Premier*^  no  sympathy  wakes ; 
J'oor  Lord  John,  at  the  Tap,  ia  pronouncea  **  HQ  great  duakes*" 
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At  the  name  of  Reform  folks  sit  stupid  and  still. 
And  none  but  the  waiter  e'en  mentions  **  the  BUI  T* 

Just  to  give  you  an  instance  : — At  Leeds,  t*other  day, 
I  was  maUng  a  speech  in  my  fine  classic  way— 
A  remarkable  speech,  though  I  say  it  myself— 
When  up  got  Sam  Spriggs,  that  impertment  elf. 
And  suggested,  instead  of  Reform  and  dl  that, 
I  should  favour  the  party  wiUi  **  All  round  my  Hat ! " 
I  rallied,  of  course  (in  a  little  confusion). 
And  came,  you'll  believe,  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
But  when,  at  the  close,  I  propo«ed,  wiUi  three  cheers, 
"  A  clean  sweep  with  the  Church,  and  short  work  with  the  Peers, 
Just  conceive  how  I  felt,  when,  instead  of  a  cheer, 
A  whisper  from  Jones  of  "  No  go ! "  met  my  ear. 
Even  Higgins — you  know  Higgins,  don't  you  ? — the  vender 

Of  Blacklead  and  Company's. (bad)  patent  fender 

The  same  old  gin- drinking,  unprincipled  dog. 

Who,  in  days  of  Lord  Grey,  used  to  go  the  whole  hog 

Even  Higgins  got  up,  and  said  he,  "  Blow  me  tight. 
If  I  drink  any  toast  such  as  this  here  to-night ! 
Not  a  stiver  care  I,  as  it  touches  myself. 
How  or  when  they  may  shovel  the  Church  on  the  shelf. 
I'd  as  soon  spend  the  Sunday  in  drinking  strong  waters ; 
But  then  what  becomes  of  our  wives  and  our  daughters  ? 
What  bagman  with  comfort  could  start  on  his  journey. 
Leaving  Satan  at  home  with  a  power  of  attorney  I 
No  I  for  keeping  a  wife  or  a  girl  in  the  string. 
Religion,"  cries  Higgins,  "  religion's  the  tiling  I " 

I  laugh*  d,  you'll  believe,  at  the  thought  of  this  panic 
Felt  by  Higgins,  forsooth  I  at  our  union  Satanic ; 
But  I  fear  there  are  persons,  though  otherwise  sensible. 
Who  do  think,  like  Higgins,  a  Church  indispensable. 
And  believe,  were  it  only  for  keeping  the  peace, 
A  clergy's  the  surest  ana  cheapest  police. 

I  might  write  in  this  strain  for  an  hour  by  the  clock. 
But  am  really  reluctant  your  feelings  to  shock : 
So  I'll  give  tne  sum  total  in  one  little  sentence — 
A  **  dictum"  of  Jones,  our  old  City  acquaintance : — 
Savs  he,  "  Tomkins,  my  tulip,  I  see  how  it  is  ; 
Whigs  is  fast  going  down,  sir,  and  Tories  is  m." 


Judging  from  the  free  and  easy  com- 
position just  quoted,  you  would  ima- 
gine Tomkins  to  be  a  warm  and  hearty 
supporter  of  the  present  Government; 
and  I  should  certainly  have  set  him 
down  as  such,  had  I  not,  in  the  course 
of  my  examination  of  the  papers, 
stumbled  upon  a  small  parcel,  marked 
private,  I.  T.  What  was  my  surprise, 
on  opening  it,  to  find  that  it  contained 
various  satirical  compositions,  some 
absolutely  Conservative,  some  tho- 
roughly Radical,  but  all  unrelentingly 
directed  against  the  present  Ministry, 
and  most  of  them  dated  within  the  last 
month!  Verily,  Tomkins  is  a  mystery; 
not  only  every  thing  by  turns,  but 
every  thing  at  once  1  My  own  impres* 
sion,  I  confess,  though  l  offer  the  sug- 


gestion with  doubt,  is  this,  that  Tom 
kins,  who  at  least  was  a  genuine  ad- 
mirer of  Lord  Grey,  has  all  along 
tlioroughly  despised  the  present  Minis- 
ters, and  their  insincere  shuffling  and 
miserable  policy ;  and  though,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  he  was  ready  to 
travel  for  them,  as  he  would  have  done 
for  any  other  employer  who  paid  a 
proper  commission,  and  to  afiect  all 
needful  zeal  for  their  interests,  so  far 
as  correspondence  went,  he  seems  to 
have  revenged  himself  for  the  constraint 
thus  put  upon  his  real  feelings,  by 
venting  his  discontent  with  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  his  contempt  for  themm- 
divid\:ud\y  and  co'^eQ;\bVs  A"^  vva.  ^^wsx^V  vSU 
fusions,  w\i\c\i\i^  eM<iW\^  <tQj^\^^^» 
t3iepmac^o?\jaa^tv>M\^A«^-  ^'^ 
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Tttnkfai      wta  endendy    miMli  wi  ^ 

at  I       pretensioiis  so  poa-  ai        i 

ponilT^piitiarward  by  the  present  60-     pr  .      i      oisposes  01 

Ternmenty  that  they  possess  the  un-  tl  --  vr»wva«  oc:  baUaiUe**  of  the 
fimited  coi  ience  of  their  Royal  V  u  rary  quietly  in  the  two  foUow- 
BliBtress ;  and  at  the  ludiorout  absur-  ^.^ues : — 

dity  of  representing  loyalty  to  the 

EPIGRAM^ 

WaiTTCN  ON  A  PANS  OF  GLASS  IN  THS  INN  WINDOW  AT  mJODnUOlXU). 

«  The  Queen  it  irith  u^t*"  Whigs  eznltiog  say, 
**  For,  when  she  found  iff  i»*  she  let  us  stay.** 
It  mar  he  so ;  but  giye  me  leave  to  doubt 
How  long  she'll  keep  you  when  shejinda  you  out  f 


**  Tilt  Qatipl%  vunt  ii  ti 

Whieh  they  upon  Um  adTczM  fiwtkm'waBt.** 

THE  LOTAL  WHIG  ELECTION  GARLAND. 

Anu^<'  Nottingham  Ak" 

1. 
Our  standard's  erected  1  Electors  arise. 

See  the  flag  of  Whig  loyalty  floats  on  the  breeze  I 
With  shouts  for  your  Queen  rend  asunder  the  skies. 
And  in  courtesy  couple  the  Church,  if  you  please. 
Wmle  words  so  inspiring 
Your  bospms  are  firing, 
Lo  I  two  other  names  on  our  banner  are  seen, 
How  fitly  they  mingle. 
How  sweet  is  the  jingle 
Of  Hume  and  0*Connell,  the  Church  and  the  Queen. 

2. 

O  joyous  announcement,  the  Queen  is  our  own. 

She  has  ended  at  once  all  our  crosses  and  cares : 
For,  finding  us  here,  when  she  mounted  the  throne. 
She  was  graciously  pleased  not  to  push  us  down  stairs. 

It  follows  most  clearly 

That  soon  and  sincerely 
To  be  our  mere  slave  she  must  certainly  mean ; 

Then  soimd  the  Whig  rally. 

Let  mountain  and  vaUey 
Cry  Hume  and  0*Connell,  the  Church  and  the  Queen ! 

3. 
That  the  Tories  are  loyal  is  plainly  a  lie. 

Our  feelings  convince  us  it  can*t  be  the  case : 
Why  should  they  support  what  they  get  nothing  by. 
How  can  one  be  loyal  that  isn't  m  place  ? 
Even  we  and  our  fellows. 
At  present  so  zealous. 
Might  prove,  out  of  office,  not  nearly  so  keen : 
'Tis  but  on  condition 
We  keep  our  position 
That  ever  we  shout  for  the  Church  or  the  Queen. 

4. 
That  Wellington  wishes  to  crush  in  the  dust 

The  Empire  whose  throne  he  exalted  so  high : 
That  Peel  of  the  Crown  has  a  deadly  distrust. 

Are  facts  which  no  simpleton  well  can  deny. 
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Such  manifest  traitors 

And  royalty-haters 
From  Msje8ty*8  sight  should  he  swept  away  clean : 

For  others  are  ready 

More  trusty  and  ste&dy. 
Crying  Hume  and  O*  Connelly  the  Cnurch  and  the  Queen. 

5. 

Though  **  Hume  and  the  Monarchy**  sounds  rather  queer. 

Let  us  fancy  his  zeal  by  economy  hid : 
Though  ''the  Church  ana  0*Connell**  may  grate  on  the  ear> 
Yet  he  loyes  her>  I*m  sure — as  the  Lion  the  Kid. 

What  fear,  tiien,  of  danger 

From  native  or  stranger. 
While  leagued  with  these  friends  as  we  lately  have  been : 

How  can  we  siurender 

To  mercies  more  tender 
Than  Hume*s  and  0'Connell*s, — our  Church  and  our  Queen! 

My  packet,   however,  is  swelling  the  Radical   party,    and   under  the 

to  a  size  which  I  had  not  anticipated,  guise  of  an  ad<uress  by  the  Member  fur 

I  shall  therefore  terminate  this  first  Bath  to  his  constituents,  embodies  the 

monthly  issue  of  the  Tomkins  papers  sentiments  which  the  men  of  the  Move- 

with  one  other  specimen  of  his  poe-  ment  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  at 

tical  composition  in  a  more  serious  the  present  crisis :— i 
vein.     He  here  identifies  himself  with 

ROEBUCK  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 

People  of  England ! — ye  whose  toil 
Not  for  yourselves  subdues  the  soil — 
Not  for  yourselves,  at  wheel  or  loom. 
Creates  the  wealth  the  rich  consume,^ 
Grown  wise  at  last,  attention  lend 
To  the  calm  counsels  of  a  friend. 
Who  will  not  vouch  that  day  is  night. 
Who  cannot  vote  that  black  is  white. 
Who  midst  a  false  or  faltering  crew. 
Has  still  been  firm  to  truth  and  you. 

Recall  the  time  when  hopes  beat  high. 
And  told  that  golden  days  were  nigh : 
When  one  great  mea8ure*s  powerful  name 
Each  friend  could  arm,  each  foe  could  tame, 
And  jarring  atoms  could  compose. 
Till  concord  out  of  chaos  rose. 
A  bright  mirage  above  the  sand. 
It  wavered  o'er  a  thirsty  land : 
It  shone  with  vague  and  dazzling  beam 
That  realized  each  gazer's  dream : 
Already  had  the  poor  man  wealth. 
Already  had  the  sick  man  health. 
Once  more  Astrasa  sought  the  plain. 
And  Saturn  reassumed  his  reign. 

Roused  by  the  spell,  your  dormant  power 

Awoke,  and  hailed  the  auspicious  hour. 

United,  every  nerve  was  strained. 

Favour  and  fear  alike  disdained. 

In  all  its  streams  the  torrent  roared. 

O'er  every  bar  reastless  poured : 
Old  landmarks  ceased  to  part  the  ground^ 
The  land  was  level  all  around. 
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And  equal  Justice  seemed  to  sbj. 

Who  won  the  fight  should  share  the  prey. 

Where  now  the  spell  that  then  could  charm  ? 
Where  is  the  hope  that  nerved  our  arm  ? 
Fledf  as  if  ne*er  their  power  we  knew» 
With  winter*s  snow,  with  moming*s  dew. 
Brittle  as  bright,  the  bubble's  burst. 
And  leaves  us  poorer  than  at  first. 
Still  on  our  necks  with  galling  weight 
Sits  the  hard  yoke  of  iron  &te : 
Still  Misery's  icy  hand  congeals 
Each  genial  pulse  our  bosom  feels : 
While,  sharpening  all  our  former^wo, 
A  new  and  fiercer  pang  we  know,* 
The  thought  how  fondly  we  believed. 
How  deeply  we  have  been  deceived. 

Some  yet  unskilled  the  past  to  view. 
Spin  the  self-pleanng  web  anew, 
with  greedy  ear  drink  in  once  more 
The  syren's  song  that  charmed  before : 
But  you,  of  firmer  soul,  beware. 
Nor  trust  again  the  slippery  snare. 

To  those  who,  honest  and  sincere^ 
With  step  that  knows  not  doubt  or  fear. 
Will  tread  the  bold  and  onward  track. 
Nor  cast  one  look  reluctant  back ; 
Will  place  within  your  sovereign  hand 
The  reins  of  uncontroll'd  command ; 
Will  firee  you  from  the  civil  ties. 
From  which,  like  love.  Religion  flies,.^. 
To  those  be  true ;  let  no  dmay. 
No  softer  thought  obstruct  your  way : 
But  boldly  following  Freedom's  call. 
Rush  on ;  be  nothing,  or  be  all. 

If  any  seek  your  zeal  to  warm 
With  general  phrase  of  Whig  reform,— 
If  the  old  cant  is  said  or  sung. 
That  slips  so  smooth  from  Whiggish  tongue. 
Ambiguous  words  too  well  designed 
To  cheat  the  ear  and  chain  the  mind,— 
Scorn  all  the  hypocrites  can  say. 
And  spurn  them  from  your  door  away. 

Tell  them,  their  labour  now  is  lost ; 
Tell  them,  it  is  not  worth  the  cost. 
For  all  that  tha/  can  give  or  do. 
To  raise  convulsion's  flag  anew. 
Still  left  a  prey  to  fortune's  curse. 
Your  lot  no  better,  haply  worse. 
You  will  not  risk  a  master's  frown 
To  win  them  riches  or  renown ; 
You  will  not  lose  a  neighbour's  aid 
To  court  a  name  and  grasp  a  shade. 
Tell  them,  that  calm  and  quiet  days 
Have  much  of  profit  as  of  praise ; 
That  mild  contentment's  ray  has  power 
To  cheer  misfortune's  darkest  hour : 
And  sure  the  worst  of  plunderers  they^ 
Who  steal  the  poor  man's  peace  away> 
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This  is  the  Melbourne  day  of  ex- 
ultation.    All  b  lofty  protest  against 
the  possibility  of  their  being  unpopu- 
lar.     They  ask,  what  have  they  done 
to  be  turned  out?    The  country  asks^ 
what  have  they  done  to  be  kept  in  ? 
Lord   Lyndhurstj   in    one    of  those 
scorching  speeches  which  he  drives 
like  a  spear  into  their  vitals  at  the 
end  of  every  session,  to  leave  it  clingy- 
ing  there,  and  torturing  them  till  the 
next,  demands,  which  of  all  their  pro- 
mised measures  they  have  brought  into 
existence?    Just  two  routine  afPairSy 
which  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  their  own  clerks,  and  for  which 
nobody  is  the  better  or  the  worse. 
But  all  the  leading    measures,    the 
boasted  principles,  *'  which  they  were 
to  carry  or  perish," — their  pledges, 
their  great  guns,  have  all  amounted  to 
nothing.     The  guns  have  missed  fire^ 
and  all  the  excuse  that  they  can  make 
is  the  beggarly  promise  to  do  some- 
thing '<  next  session.**    The  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt  Bill,  the  favourite  of  the 
Attorney- General — would-be  evidence 
that  the  would-be  Chancellor,  though 
a    Whig    Attorney- General,    knew 
something  of  law — has  dropt  into  the 
gulf  like  the  rest.      Lord  Lyndhurst 
found  it  lying  on  their  Lordships*  table 
night  after  night,  as  unowued  as  a 
pauper  foundling;   and  moved  with 
pity  for  the  offspring,  and  contempt 
for  the  parent,  asKcd  what  was  to  be- 
come of  this  creature  of  decrepitude  ? 
The  Chancellor  drove  it  from  his  door 
in   the  style  of  a  parish  constable; 
would  not  let  it  into  his  workhousoj 
but  sent  it  to  look  for  a  settlement. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  bill  is 
extinguished  for  this  session,  and  we 
cordially  hope  never  to  see  its  face 
again.      The  fact  is,  that  it  was  a 
foolish  bill,  utterly  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense,  altogether  injurious  to  pub- 
lic interests ;  hostile  to  the  law,  and 
pleasing  only  to  the  parentage  of  the 
Attorney- General,  and  to  the  men  by 
whom    such    Attorney- Generals    are 
made.     It  was  neither  a  ministerial,  a 
judicial,  nor  a  national  measure.     It 
was  the  original  work  of  Radicalism. 
The  Radicals  in  every  land  have  a 
prodigious  hatred  of  all  that  maintains 
the  Yigour  of  the  law ;  they  look  upon 


justice  as  the  task  held  over  their  own 
heads,  and  therefore  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.     They 
abhor  the  sight  of  the  dangeoo«  in 
which  their  apartments  are  so  likely  tp 
be  prepared ;  and  death  by  the  law  it 
naturally  regarded  as  a  thing  to  b« 
extinguished  by  all  means,  where  th« 
rope  so  naturally  fits  their  own  necks. 
All  those  men  harangue  loftily  oa 
humanity ;  the  harangue  costs  them 
nothing,  and  gains  them  popularity ;-. 
yet  those  are  the  men  who  in  Spain 
recommend  the  slaughter  of  prisoners 
in  cold  blood ;   plunge  France  into 
faction ;  organise  the  use  of  burning 
and  the  bullet  in  Ireland,  and  applaul 
the  priests  who  applaud  agitation,  and 
gfive  absolution  for  massacre.     Such 
patriots  never  feel  themselves  in  their 
element  but  when  they  are  dabbling 
in  blood.     Of  course,  all  Radicals  are 
great  worshippers  of  the  humanity  that 
shuts  up  the  dungeon  for  debtors  of  all 
kinds.     Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
humanity ;  one  for  the  innocent,  and 
one  for  the  gpuilty.     The  fellow-feel- 
ing of  the  Radicals  is  always  exces- 
sively sensitive  to  the  sufferings  of 
crime;  it  grieves  over  the  chains  of 
the  incendiary,  while  it  never  drops  a 
tear  for  the  unfortunate  family  whom 
he  has  turned  out  of  house  and  homei 
it  worships  some  giddy  functionary 
for  letting  loose,  in  a  theatrical  burst 
of  rhapsodical  generosity,  a  gang  of 
imprisoned  patriots,  who,  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  will  be  at 
their  old  work  of  the  knife  and  the 
torch;   but  it  says  not  a  syllable  of 
the  unfortunate  persons  on  whom  that 
knife  and  torch  are  meant  to  operate. 
The  creed  of  all  Radicals  is  revolu- 
tion ;    they  know  as  well  as  we  do^ 
that  revolution  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished without  ferocious  violence  on 
one  side,  and  desperate  resistance  ob 
the  other.     Their  constitution  is  al- 
ways baptized  in  blood;   or  rather^ 
revolution  is  but  a  name  for  a  succes- 
sion of  dreadful  conflicts, — a  succession 
of  changes,  each  of  which  produces  a 
new  convulsion, — a  continued  march  of 
constitutions,  like  the  children  of  the 
heathen  to  the  shri      of  Moloch^  first 
walking  thro      1 1  and 

perishing  in  ^ 
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hundred  thousand  heads  must  fall,  was 
tiie  cry  of  Murat.  National  liberty 
cannot  be  purchased  at  too  high  a 
price,  says  the  Radical ;  and  the  only 
Uberty  which  we  should  purchase  after 
all,  by  the  massacre  of  our  Peerage, 
the  extinction  of  our  Church,  the  ruin 
of  public  credit,  and  the  destruction 
of  public  property,  would  be  the  su- 
premacy of  some  faction  from  the 
mire,  headed  by  some  hypocrite  and 
murderer,  possessing  himself  of  the 
highest  rank,  only  by  being  more  hypo* 
critical  and  more  murderous  than  the 
villains  around  him.  We  pronounce 
the  extinction  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  to  be  fallacious  in  theory,  and 
dangerous  in  practice.  The  theory  is, 
that  it  does  not  make  men  pay  their 
debts ;  we  contend  that  it  does;  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
put  in  jail  for  debt  are  actually  fraudu- 
lent debtors,  whom  nothing  but  per- 
sonal suffering  will  ever  compel  to 
pay  their  debts,  or  keep  out  of  them, 
where  they  have  no  hope  of  paying. 
That  there  may  be  individual  cases  of 
misfortune  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  in 
those  cases  we  have  as  little  doubt, 
that  British  humanity  administers  a 
speedy  remedy.  The  Societv  for  the 
relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small 
debts,  is  an  invaluable  institution,  to 
which  the  honest  debtor  never  applies 
in  vain ;  and  even  where  the  sum  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  charity,  such 
statements  are  made,  and  assistances 
given,  that  the  debtor  in  general  is 
eventually  relieved.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  msyorily  of  debtors, 
and  especially  of  innocent  debtors,  are 
imprisoned  for  small  sums;  but  the 
true  question  is»  not  how  many  are  im- 

Srisoned,  but  what  multitudes  are  in- 
uced  to  pay  their  debts  from  fear  of 
being  imprisoned  ?  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  for  one  man  in 
jail,  there  are  ten  thousand  who  pay 
their  debts  solely  through  fear  of 
sharing  his  condition ;  and  we  ask, 
what  other  remedy  can  be  adopted  ? 
Men  will  contract  debts  so  long  as 
tradesmen  will  give  credit,  and  trades- 
men struggling  for  business,  which 
is  their  usual  condition,  will  give 
credit  almost  to  any  amount.  If 
the  debt  is  not  paid,  they  have  the 
person  ;  and  this  constitutes  the  only 
security  which  thousands  have  to  give. 
We  may  weep  if  we  will  over  the  af- 
^tedstoriea  of  prison  miseries,  but  in 
^oetjr.juae  iastmow  out  of  a  hundredi^ 


those  miseries  consi&t  in  defying  a  list 
of  tradesmen,  after  having  swindled 
them ;  in  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
expense  of  the  creditors,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  by  the  Insolvent  Act, 
walking  out  with  impunity  to  swindle 
them  again.  No  man  who  has  visited 
a  jail,  whether  for  business  or  human-* 
ity,  but  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  pictures,  drawn  by  the  pencil 
of  Radicalism,  are  knavish  and  ab- 
surd ;  that  the  majority  of  the  incar- 
cerated were  generally  impudent  and 
fraudulent  fellows,  laughing  at  their 
creditors,  indulging  themselves  with 
low  debauchery,  and  even  in  their 
cells  contriving  schemes  of  living  on 
the  world  again  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. As  to  the  practical  part,  we 
must  ask,  supposing  the  security  of  the 
honest  tradesman  be  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Legislature,  what  is 
to  be  his  protection  against  fraud  ?  It 
is  altogether  ridiculous  to  say  that  he 
must  not  trust.  If  the  whole  of  trade 
were  reduced  to  ready-money  transac- 
tions, nine-tenths  of  the  lower  shop- 
keepers must  shut  up  their  houses  at 
once.  Coin  is  not  to  be  had  from  day 
to  day ;  credit  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  progress  of  the  lowest  order  of 
business,  and  yet  credit  would  in  that 
case  have  no  security  but  character. 
And  what  is  the  security  of  character 
among  the  lower  orders  of  any  popu- 
lation ?  Thus  the  tradesman  is  circum- 
stanced :  if  he  refuse  to  give  credit, 
he  must  shut  up  his  shop ;  if  he  give 
credit,  he  must  be  content  to  be  paid 
when  the  idle  choose  to  work,  the 
drunkard  to  be  sober,  and  the  rogue 
to  pay.  Another  result  would  be,  un- 
questionably, the  increased  dearness  of 
materials  to  all  the  honest  part  of  the 
community ;  the  little  tradesman  woidd 
inevitably  add  his  loss  to  the  bill  of 
the  honest  man ;  thus  one  part  of  the 
community  would  be  kept  living  in 
idleness  and  profligacy  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  And  what  would  be 
gained  ?  the  liberation  of  a  set  of  peo- 
ple, who  will  neither  work,  nor  suffer 
others  to  work, — a  class  of  habitual 
drunkards  and  cheats,  living  by  swind- 
ling, and  laughing  at  the  law. 

Yet  we  are  no  friends  to  unneces- 
sary  imprisonment,  and  where  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  can  be  offered  as 
security,  we  sav  let  imprisonment  be 
out  of  the  question  ;  but  the  law  of  all 
lands,  which  is  the  common  sense  of 
Quuikiiidy  taysy  \):iat  ^Wi  ^  man  can^ 
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not  pay  in  his  purse,  he  must  pay  in 
his  person.  In  the  wisest,  most  per- 
fect, and  most  humane  law  of  eartli, 
the  law  of  Israel,  emanating"  from  the 
highest  authority,  and  expressly  de- 
vised for  the  happiness  of  the  people^ 
•—the  debtor,  unable  to  pay  in  his  pro- 
perty, was  compelled  to  pay  in  his 
person.  He  might  surrender  himself 
and  his  services  for  seven  years  to  his 
creditor,  and  thus  make  retribution  as 
ftir  as  lay  in  his  power.  Our  law  pro- 
hibits any  thing  in  the  shape  of  slavery ; 
but  it  retains  the  only  true  alterna- 
tive, the  chain.  The  object  now  is,  to 
extinguish  every  tie  on  the  hopes  or 
fears  of  those  whom  even  dungeons 
can  scarcely  compel  to  keep  their  en- 
gagements. The  measure,  of  course, 
18  meant  to  prop  up  the  popularity  of 
the  Reform  Cabinet.  It  is  a  very 
show^,  suitable,  and  profligate  con- 
trivance, to  add  the  profligate  to  the 
ignorant ;  and  however  unconscious 
the  Attorney- General  and  the  Cabinet 
may  be  of  its  natural  operation,  it  will 
entitie  them  to  the  whole  heart  of 
every  swindler  in  the  empire. 

The  London  illuminations  on  the 
Queen's  arriving  at  her  eighteenth 
year  produced  some  squibs  as  well  as 
illuminations.  But  they  were  squibs 
of  which  the  London  police  could  not 
be  cognizant,  though  in  general  they 
would  have  been  liable  to  very  severe 
penalties,  if  the  jpolice  of  Parnassus 
were  on  duty.  One  of  the  best  was 
on  the  lamps  in  front  of  the  Reform 
Club,  which  exhibited  the  letters,  P. 
y.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Ministerial  majority  on  the  Church 
Bill  was  but  ^yq, 

P.  V. 

**  The  folks  in  amaze,  at  the  streets  in  a 

blaze. 
Were  squeezing  and  rushing  to  see. 
When,  said  Middlesex  Josey,  half  awake 

and  half  prosy, 
*  I  can't  understand  their  P.  Y.' 

"  '  Then,'    quoth    my  Lord    Brougham, 

'why,  my  dear  Mr  Hume, 
The  Club  have  a  meaning,  no  doubt; 
P.  V.'s  pasted  by  Jive,  but  the  King's  yet 

alive, 
And  the  Whigs,  like  their  lamp,  must  go 

out.' 

*'  Dan  came  down  Pall  Mall, — '  Och,'  says 

he,  '  mighty  well. 
Though  it's  6ark,  that's  Lord  Brongbamf 

JllbebaU; 


Faith  now  but  that's  droll,  pray  what's  the 

long  scroll  ?  * 
*  The  scroll?  why,'  said  Brougham,  *  that's 

the  toil  I ' 

All  our  philanthropists  and  philoso- 

Ehers  in  their  own  conceit — all  those 
uman  moulds  that  love  to  dig  for 
their  food  in  the  roots  of  society,  but 
would  rather  kick  than  move,  and 
rather  be  sulky  than  pleased — go  to 
look  for  human  nature  in  its  simplicity 
in  America.  Of  course  they  make 
themselves  disgusting  there,  and  ridi- 
culous at  home.  To  America,  as  far 
as  ^  the  natural-born  American  is  the 
object,  we  can  have  no  hostility. 
On  the  contrary,  we  give  credit  to  all 
their  good  qualities ;  we  admire  their 
perseverance,  energy,  and  love  of 
country.  We  regard  them  as  provi- 
dentially placed  in  a  great  fertile  coun- 
try, which  they  are  appointed  to  bring 
into  civilisation.  This  could  be  done 
by  none  but  Englishmen,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Englishmen.  The  French, 
the  most  intelligent  and  active  people 
of  the  European  continent,  have  never 
been  successful  colonists.  The  fami- 
liarity and  pleasantry  of  their  manners ; 
the  extraordinary  ease  with  which  they 
adapt  themselves  to  every  kind  of  Ufe ; 
their  dexterity  in  contriving  to  live, 
and  even  live  pleasantiy,  under  the 
most  repulsive  circumstances;  and, 
above  all,  the  singular  facility  witii 
which  they  coalesce  with  the  habits  of 
savage  life,  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  render  them  the  fittest  of  all  men  to 
colonize  a  remote  and  wild  country,-, 
in  a  hundred  years  of  their  possession 
of  Canada  they  had  but  imperfectiy 
settied  one  small  province  ;  in  the 
vast  countries  on  the  Mississippi  they 
were  mere  rambling  traders ;  and  on 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  keys  of  Mexico 
and  the  South,  a  position  that  of  itself 
would  tempt  man  to  empire,  they  had 
but  one  city,  buried  in  swamps,  and 
more  deserving  the  name  of  a  lazar- 
house  than  a  colony.  But  the  Anglo- 
American,  taking  those  things  into  his 
hands,  has  projected  the  shoots  of  his 
power  noru,  west,  and  south,  with  a 
vigorous  vegetation  which  already 
swells  into  empire. 

But  it  is  not  with  those  that  our 
blockheads  of  travellers  can  associate, 
or  are  permitted  to  asaocio^.    'X.>Oi!& 
more  educated   oT^et^  o^    Kxci^'m.'^^ 
those  on  wbom  ll^e  xkd.\L\o\i^  OcvvkX^^^ 
in   every   country    %i©    co\!iiaXx\M2X»^i 
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know  nothing!  and  will  know  nothing 
of  those  ramblers.   They  naturally  fall 
into  the  society  of  quacks  like  them- 
gelves, — expatriated    lrish«    coxcomb 
French,  English  adyenturers,  travel- 
ling lecturers^  rabid  Reformers,  who 
have  gone  to  America  to  evade  their 
debtsy  under  pretence  of  establishing 
Justice  all  over  the  world,  and  ruin 
their  creditors  as  a  preparative  to  the 
renovation  of  manlund.      From  this 
elass  what  can  they  learn  but  non- 
sense ?  and  nonsense  they  learn,  and 
this  nonsense  they  put  into  print,  and 
eall  philosophical  travels  in  America ; 
takd  the  result  of  all  is,  British  igno- 
rance on  American  topics,  and  Ame- 
rican indignation  at  being  miarepre- 
•ented ;  the  whole  issuing  in  bitterness 
between  two  nations,  all  whose  politi- 
cal interests  are  in  union,  whose  mu- 
tual advantage  depends  on  their  mu- 
tual forbearance,  who  are  precluded 
by  nature  from  having  any  direct  in- 
terference with  each  other,  and  whose 
empires'  cannot  touch  until  they  meet 
it  the  Antipodes. 

Miss  Martineau  has  just  published  a 
book  on  America.  Exactly  the  book 
which  we  might  expect  from  Miss 
Martineau.  Giddy,  self-willed,  well- 
intentioned,  and  ill-informed.  The 
poor  woman  is,  of  course,  all  for 
<<  liberty  and  my  country,**  without 
knowing  how  to  preserve  the  one, 
or  do  lustiee  to  the  other.  In  Ame- 
rica she  went  about,  like  a  blind 
man  listening  to  lectures  on  light 
•nd  colours^  asking  every  body  every 
tiling,  and  being  unfortunately  deaf, 
and  unable  to  hear  any  answer  per- 
fectly, left  to  her  own  sagacity  to 
make  out  its  meaning  in  any  way  she 
eould.  She  went  on  a  book-making 
speculation,  and  has  in  consequence 
eome  back  laden  with  a  book,  and  that 
book  laden  with  absurdity,  and  philo* 
sophy,  and  "  every  thing  else  m  the 
world,"  as  Matthews,  the  comedian, 
used  to  say.  And,  except  that  no- 
thing can  rectify  the  natural  obliquity 
of  a  '^  Reformer's**  vision,  and  no  con- 
riction  of  inadequacy  prevent  any  of 
the  class  from  lecturing  all  mankind,  we 
•hould  say  that  her  book  is  one  of  the 
least  injurious  and  tiresome  of  the  kind. 
Another  prodigious  female  illnmi- 
Bator  had  heralded  the  wav*  and  the 
Western  world  was  to  be  cleaned  for 
^e  rebuke  of  the  Northern  by  this  nro- 
^Imad  pbila§opb0r  ia  petdiooiJ^,  Vhs 


Wright.     What  has  extinguished  this 
lamp  of  the  wilderness,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say.     A  lady's  secret  is  not  to 
be  divulged  for  the  profaner  ear.   But 
the  horizon  of  political  regeneration 
has  certainly  lost  one  of  its  pleiads, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  Miss  Wright's 
beams  has  disappeared  from  western 
and  eastern  eyes  at  once  and  for  ewer. 
The  Americans  are  charged  with 
being  thin-skinned.     If  they  are,  we 
undoubtedly  have  not  the  more  title  to 
hurt  their  skins.     But  if  they  suppose 
that  the  mob  of  tourists  who  yearly 
load  our  press  with  what  they  term 
"  Accounts  of  America,'*  make  the 
slightest   impression    on    the   public 
mind  of  England,  they  do  England 
the  greatest  injustice  possible.  What  I 
with  the  palpable  silliness,  trifling  ig- 
norance, and  vulgarity  of  those  works ; 
with  the  inanity  for  substantial  remark, 
the  railroad  speed  for  deliberate  ob- 
servation, the  flippancy  for  wit,  and 
the  attempt   to  be  abusive  without 
the  talent  to  be  sarcastic  ;  how  can  it 
be  conceived  by  any  intelligent  class 
in  America,  or  in  any  other  spot  of 
civilisation   acquainted  with  the   in- 
tellectual fbrce  of  Britain,  that  we 
should  stoop  to  such  muddy  streams  to 
slake  our  thirst  for  knowledge  ?    The 
intelligent  American  should  feel  that 
it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  that 
any  Englishman  whose  opinion  was 
ever  worth  a  farthing  could  be  biassed 
by  the  crude  stuff  gathered  by  those 
itinerants ;  that,  in  fisict,  their  volumes 
scarcely  sunrive  the  moment  of  publi- 
cation, never  would  be  heard  of  at  all 
but  for  the  chance  of  their  being  men- 
tioned in  a  review,  and,  above  all 
things,  never  would  mould,  stamp,  or 
influence  the  national  opinion  of  this 
country  on  the  character  of  any  thing 
above  a  horde  of  Tartars.     We  will 
allow  that  there  are  exceptions,  and 
that  we  have  some  *'  Tours  in  Ame- 
rica** written  by  gentlemen.     But  it 
is  a  rare  performance,  even  among 
those,  which  is  not  tinged  with  a  spirit 
of  bitterness.     The  desire  to  be  criti- 
cal at  the  expense  uf  being  correct,  is 
a  strong  but  noor  temptation.     And 
tiie  renown  or  saving  smart  things,  is 
palpablv  more  valued  than  the  honest 
reputation  of  seeing  things  as  they  arc, 
speaking  of  them  with  that  fairness 
which  is  so  essential  to  true  knowledge, 
and   forgetting,    from   the    moment 
when  tM  poa  is  first  dipped  in  ink, 
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that  there  is  saeh  a  thing  as  an  EcHn^  his  own  genius^  stood  in  his  corner  of 

burgh  or  Quarterfy  Review  in  the  cir-  the  drawing-room.    Dinner  was  an- 

enmferenee  of  the  globe*  nounced ;  a  duke  gave  his  arm  to  the 

On  this  g^ond  we  midie  our  treaty,  lady  of  the  housoi  an  earl  took  the 

We  caU  oil  the  intelligent  poHion  of  daughter ;  the  Lord  Charleses  and  the 

America  to  despise  the  abuse  of  scrib-  Lady  Emilias  paired  off  without  de^ 

MerSi  whom  we  cannot  recognise  as  layi  and  the  whole  party  moved  gailjr 

either  authors  or  Englishmen..     In  to  the  dining-room.     As  Mr  Coopev 

turuy  we  agree  to  disregard  the  abuse  had  unluckily  not  proyided  himself 

of  the  Atn^riiian  hewspapers^  of  the  with  a  Lady  Emily,  he  was  naturally 

returned  tburistsi  and  of  that  tribe—  left  to  follow;  as  in  this  country,  the 

jttettynumertitishefeatpreselit — who,  ladies,  and  of  course  the  gentlemen 

eoming  iHth  large  pretensibns,  in  their  who  attend  themi  take  the  precedence* 

own  idea,  to  be  receited  with  flj^ing  The  result  was,  that  Mr  Cooper  was 

eolotirs,  and  finding  that  no  trumpets  near  the  foot  of  the  table :  tlds  he 

are  bloWtt  on  the  occasion,  vent  their  looks  upon  as  a  prodigious  grieyaneet 

Wrath  in  ponderous  ybltimes  on  the  How  he  would  have  rememed  iti  he 

apathV  of  the  mutton-eatiilg  men  of  does  not  say.     Whether  the  ibaster  of 

Britwi  tb  the  represetotative  geniuses  the  house  should  haye  requested  the 

of  the  Western  World.    We  acknow-  dukes  and  earls  to  stand  back  tiU 

l6dge  the  depth  of  this  calamity.    But  Mr  Cooper,  the  celebrated  aiithor  of 

We  must  bear  it.  the  **  Last  of  the  Mohicans^**  or  some 

England  has  now  the  misfbrtune  to  such  things  had  condescended  to  say 
displease  Mr  Cooper.  Mr  Cooper  is  where  he  woidd  be  pleased  to  sit ;  oir 
a  yul^dr  Inan,  Who  hayihg,  from  being  whether  the  lady  of  the  house  should 
bred  to  the  sea,  been  enabled  to  give  have  urged  him  with  gentle  yioleliee 
some  StHking  deseriptionS  of  sea  af-  to  take  his  seat  beside  herj  ilnd  aet- 
fairs,  has  unluckily  imagined  himself  knowledged  the  superiority  of  his  ^ 
an  uniyersal  geidbs.  Hb  Americati  nius  to  marshals,  knights  of  the  g^ 
novels  are,  we  presutne,  stifflcieiitlV  de-  ter,  peers  of  Parliament,  and  all  the 
setit^titd  of  Afoericah  life ;  And.  We  Old  World  hbnauH,  gilded  with  hun- 
tjantibt  hate  the  slightest  objection  to  dreds  of  thousands  a-year^ 
gite  him  all  the  credit  his  everts  de-  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  etent  of 
serte.  On  the  strength  of  this  tri^g  this  day  will  have  unfortunately  pro- 
reputation  he  came  to  Europe,  aba  hils  vided  a  desperSte  enemV  to  England 
^ince  been  partly  travelling  on  the  in  Mr  Cooper  fbr  lii^  \  that  our  ifasti- 
Continent,  to  niek  up  niaterials  fbr  tutions,  laws,  customsi  and  persons 
noveleu  and  pSrUy  residing  in  England,  will  pay  the  pettidty  of  this  ttnfbrtu- 
actively  employed  in  introducing  him-  nate  dinner, — that  the  mere  mention 
self  into  society.  That  he  may  have  of  English  nobility  will  ffive  him  the 
made  some  W&V  by  tliis  system  is  nightmare  to  the  last  of  hiS  ezistehbe ; 
per^tly  pbssible ;  fbr  the  Engli^  and  that,  worn  down  as  his  ben  is  by 
are  a  yielding  people,  and  are  even  his  luckless  experiment  in  Etirdpean 
too  fond  of  their  ease  ia  take  mueh  authorship,  he  will  employ  its  last 
trouble  in  resisting  any  attempt  of  the  stump  in  proving  that  l^h^lana  is 
kind.  But  the  manners  of  the  mid-  something  between  a  workhouse  and 
shipman  afe  not  liUtely  to  be  congenial  a  jail ;  and  that  her  people  are  as  in- 
to the  habits  of  hobifity  In  Shy  land ;  capable  of  paying  respect  to  taste  and 
and  though  Mr  Cooper  may  haVe  talent,  as  they  are  of  relishing  the 
sitceeeded    in    g^etting    occasionally  **  Heidenmaur,    or  ihe "  Brhyo. 

into  their  drawing-rooms,  yet  he  has  -^-^ — ^ 

evidently  suffered  the  mortification  of  One  of  our  purposes  in  this  article 

not  beingf  received  quite  as  one  6f  is  to  make  it  a  slight  record  of  all  that 

themselves.     One  of  the  anecdotes  bf  is  passing  at  the  moment.     **  Quic- 

his  very  tricing  and  dngry  book  shoWs  quid  agnnt  homines^**  was  the  motto 

the  keen  Sense  of  injury  Which  he  smi-  of  the   ablest  of   Roman   sathdsts; 

iained  on  6tlch  occasions.     He  tells  tts  and  we  cannot  go  wrong  in  following 

that  he  was  invited  to  the  table  6f  the  track  of  Jua       JuV              But 

some  noble  lord ;  dUkeS  and  earls  fi-  for  this  1      pose,  W       i  we       mialn  to 

gured  at  this  reunion  \  Lord  Charleses  be  a  i         tly  i 

imd  Lady  Xmilled  Were  In  Hbnndince.  u      i                    "-^' 

Mr  Cd^,  iirtidlatea  by  thd  lif&t  df  a 
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and  in  stalking  through  the  streets  in  they  were  throiHng  «waj  their  time 

foolish  formality,  a  sallow  emblem  of  and  paper. 

the  clownishness  of  the  last  century.  It  would  be  a  nice  qnestion  to  deter- 
laughed  at  by  the  young,  pitied  by  mine  what  thcv  are  good  for  on  the 
the  old,  and  wondered  at  by  eyery  face  of  the  earth  except  for  eating  ;md 
body.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  though  drinking,  selling  tape  and  tobacco,  and 
1he  Quaker  pretends  to  keep  himself  refusing  to  pay  the  King's  taxes.  If 
pure  on  this  point,  he  has  no  objection  by  any  ill  luck  Quakers  were  oyer  to 
whateyer  to  adminbter  to  the  yanity  haye  the  supreme  direction  of  things 
of  others,  provided  they  will  pay  him  in  this  country,  a  French  priyateer 
for  it.  Some  of  the  most  fashionable  might  scour  the  coast,  bum  every  ship 
hat-makers  in  London  are  Quakers ;  in  the  Channel,  and  throw  red-hot  shot 
and  though  there  is  not  one  of  them  into  eyery  warehouse  ;  because  the 
but  would  declaim  against  wearing  Quaker  rrime  Minister,  would  have 
any  thing  but  a  broad  brim,  the  whole  sent  all  our  Nelsons  adrift,  and  cut 
sanctity  being  in  the  breadth  of  the  up  our  fleets  into  fagots.  Half-a- 
beayer,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  dozen  French  regiments  might  walk 
that  woiud  hesitate  a  moment  to  heap  from  Dover  to  London,  blow  up  the 
danger  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  Tower,  sack  the  Bank,  and  carry  off  the 
sinner  who  wears  a  hat  with  a  leaf  as  Judges,  the  Bishops,  the  Royal  Family, 
shallow  as  the  top  of  his  snuff-box.  and  the  Queen,  to  exhibit  in  the  mena- 
A  quaker  female  would  regard  wear-  gerie  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;  for 
ing  a  rose-coloured  ribbon  as  an  abo-  the  Quaker  would  abolish  the  army, 
mination  before  Heaven,  but  she  has  sell  the  muskets,  and  confine  the  de- 
no  objection  to  sell  every  colour  of  fence  of  the  country  to  the  policeman, 
earth  or  sky  to  those  giddy  ones,  who  whom  he  would  not  even  arm  with 
think  that  Nature  never  gave  even  a  bludgeon. 

her  colours  for  nothing,  and  that  the  If  England  were  all  Quakers,  she 
rainbow  has  not  entirely  been  com-  would  have  no  paintings,  no  sculpture, 
posed  of  drab.  Tom  Paine,  speaking  no  architecture ;  for  Quakerism  abhors 
of  the  Quakers,  once  said  shrewdly  them  all ;  it  has  never  produced  any 
enough, — **  If  a  Quaker  had  been  man  of  capacity  in  any  art  whatever, 
consulted  in  the  creation,  what  a  except  the  art  of  amassing  money, 
drab-coloured  world  he  would  have  We  should  have  no  books,  for  who 
made  of  it  1  **  The  Quaker  refuses  to  ever  heard  of  a  Quaker  author  whose 
address  any  man  by  the  word  sir,  be-  lucubrations  were  worth  a  penny?  We 
cause,  he  says,  this  acknowledges  the  should  have  no  invention  in  science, 
man  as  a  master,  which  hurts  his  feel-  for  of  science  the  Quakers  know  no- 
ing  of  truth ;  and  vet  he  calls  every  thing,  and  have  never  attempted  to 
man  friend,  though  he  may  never  have  know  any  thing.  We  should  have  no 
seen  him  before,  which  ought  to  hurt  oratory,  no  divinity,  no  history,  no 
his  feelings  a  g^at  deal  more  if  truth  poetry ;  for  some  of  those  the  Quakers 
were  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter,  utterly  eschew,  and  in  all  the  rest, 
which  it  is  not.  We  have  been  led  to  Nature  seems  to  have  denied  them  any 
revive  our  recollections  of  this  clay-  proficiency  whatever.  If  Quakers  had 
coloured  race,  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex's  been  our  masters  for  the  last  three 
bringing  a  petition  from  them  to  the  hundred  years,  what  a  dismal  blank 
House  of  Lords  a  few  nights  since,  ourhistorywouldhavebeen;  weshoidd 
which,  if  their  absurdity  prompted  have  stood  still,  scarcely  escaped  A'om 
them  to  send  in,  their  common  expe-  barbarism,  for  tiie  Quaker  never  makes 
rience  ought  to  have  told  them  was  any  advance.  We  should  have  been 
only  labour  in  vain.  His  Roval  High-  either  extinguished  by  France,  Spain, 
ness  had  theinnocence  or  the  Ignorance  or  Germany,  and  lived  in  the  dismal 
to  present  a  petition,  directed  not  to  slavery  of  men  who  had  neither  arms 
the  Lords  Temporal  and  Spiritual,  but  to  use,  nor  manliness  to  use  them  if 
to  "  the  Peers  ;**  the  Quaker  petition-  they  had ;  or  we  should  have  stagnated 
ers  being  too  proud  to  acknowledge  into  a  great  moral  swamp,  a  weedy 
any  men  as  lords.  The  result  was,  marsh,  covered  with  drab  at  top,  and 
that  it  woidd  riot  be  received.  Now,  filled  with  mire  at  bottom.  Our  Nel- 
if  the  petitioners  were  not  consummate  sons  and  Wellingtons,  our  Drydens 
asses,  worthy  of  their  leader  on  the  and  Popes,  our  Reynoldses  and  Law- 
occasion,  they  must  have  known  that  rences,  our  Fuselii^  and  Flaxmans,  < 
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gotry^  and  the  same  atrocious  ambi-  kingdom   of  James   II.   and   which 

tion,  have  been  the  characteristics  of  had  fought  long  and  fiercely  for  hia 

party  in  that  country  since  the  Con-  cause — was  now  exhibited  the  only 

quest  under  Henry  II.     In  every  in*  example  of  perfect  quiet  under  the 

stance  religious  faction  has  ripened  Brunswick  line, 
into  conspiracy^  and  popular  remon-        But  when  all  political  hazard  had 

•trance  has  shown  its  true  object^  in  been  extinguished  in  the  overthrow 

rebellion.     In  every  instance  the  con-  at  Culloden»  a  domestic  evil  arose,  on 

spirators  have  declared  their  horror  of  which  has  been  engrailed  the  continual 

foreig^i  interference,  and  have  yet  al-  disturbance  of  Ireland  to  this  hour« 

lied  themselves  with  France  or  Spain.  A  bout  seventy  years  ago  the  ParliamenI 

And  in    every   instance   they    have  of  Ireland  began  to  encroach  on  thtf 

brought  civil  war  into  the  land ;  have  property  of  the  Church.     The  topic 

compelled  England  to  inflict  heavy  is  well  known,  and  can  be  merely  al-« 

Sunishments  on  their  unfortunate  luded  to  here.  The  chief  representa- 
upes ;  and  have  left  the  evidence  of  tives  were  landlords,  their  cnief  pro* 
their  treason  and  its  punishment  in  perty  was  in  pasture,  tillage  being  at 
the  blood  and  burning  of  their  country,  this  time  but  little  attended  to  in  Ire- 
Yet,  to  the  reader  of  history,  this  land.  By  an  act  of  spoliation,  of 
strange  fatality  has  some  good  ;  it  which  they  had  speedy  and  bitter  caus* 
makes  even  the  wretched  and  melan-  to  repent,  they  confiscated  the  proper- 
choly  annals  of  Ireland  of  some  value,  ty  of  the  Protestant  church  in  those 
The  history  of  Ireland  is  old,  but  it  is  lands,  by  declaring  that  grazing- 
not  the  old  almanac  of  Lord  Plunket.  grounds  should  be  exempted  from 
It  is  a  faithful  record  from  age  to  age  tithe.  The  immediate  operation  of 
of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  the  this  guilty  and  shortsighted  act  was  to 
penalty  of  treason  under  the  name  of  compel  the  clergyman  to  find  his  sub- 
patriotism.  Ireland  is  now  passing  sistence,  in  whatever  way  he  mighti 
through  the  same  process  once  more,  out  of  the  little  that  was  left  to  him 
It  must  be  idle  to  point  out  to  any  man  in  the  shape  of  tithe  from  the  meagre 
of  common  discernment  the  infinite  tillage  of  the  peasantry.  The  pea^ 
shallowness  of  the  pretences  which  are  santry  resented  at  once  the  pressiuns 
now  adopted  by  her  pseudo-patriots*  and  the  injustice.  The  measure  had 
the  profitable  trade  which  they  drive  thus  the  double  effect  of  throwing  the 
in  disaffection,  the  league  which  they  Church  into  misery,  and  the  populace 
are  forming  in  all  quarters  against  the  into  tumult.  It  had  the  further  and  the 
religion  and  Government  of  England,  still  more  calamitous  effect  of  putting 
the  utter  absence  of  any  charge  of  ty-  an  immediate  stop  to  the  progress  of 
ranny  against  England,  and  the  furi-  the  Protestant  religion.  The  clergy* 
ous  violence  with  which  these  traitors  struggling  for  existence,  were,  of 
are  hurrying  the  ignorant  and  head-  course,  cut  off  from  the  natural  means 
strong  population  into  rebellion  and  of  conciliation  ;  from  the  exercise  of 
ruin.  the  little  hospitalities,  charities,  the 
From  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  loans  of  money,  the  sustenance  of  cha- 
the  period  began  which  has  a  peculiar  ritable  institutions  and  schools,  and  the 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  agita^  numberless  acts  of  kindness  which  eade 
tion  at  the  (iresent  time.  The  Revolo-  of  circumstances  puts  in  the  power  of 
tion  under  William,  in  1688,  had  a  Christian  minister.  They  were  now 
broken  down  the  power  of  Popery  in  compelled  to  make  their  demand  more 
Ireland.  Fifty  years  of  tranouiility  strictly ;  for  on  that  strictness  depended 
followed.  The  established  policy  of  their  existence,  and  that  of  their  wives 
the  Oovemment  was  to  refuse  all  and  children.  The  clergyman  this 
alliance  with  Popery,  And  that  policy  placed  in  a  position  of  hostility  with 
was  proved  to  be  the  true  one,  by  its  respect  to  the  population  round  him, 
palpable  results.  During  the  two  at-  must  be  singularly  disqualified  for  the 
tempts  of  the  Pretender,  in  1715  and  successes  of  a  teacher  of  the  words  of 
1745,  Popery  in  Ireland  never  raised  a  peace.  The  effect  of  the  Charter- 
murmur;  and  thus,  in  the  only  part  of  schools  and  other  costly  public  endow- 
the  British  dominions  which  had  ex-  ments  for  national  instruction  was  alsA 
hibited  an  organized  and  poweiibl  totally  paaralyMidL.  TYit^^Vs^t^^  ^ 
foreainfkTiwra/efaaSetfirartt^  idrieh  Ireland  ll%v^  Va  «k  i^aX»  tv«ttVivQr 
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sands  of  the  Popish  peasantry  waited 
only  for  nightfall  to  sally  out>  pillage, 
bum,  and  murder.  The  clergy  lived 
in  a  state  of  the  most  formidable  per- 
secution. They  were  marked  men. 
They  lived  in  a  species  of  mstic  out- 
lawry, and  were  the  perpetual  object 
of  the  bloodiest  conspiracies.  All  their 
agents  and  collectors  of  tithe  were 
equally  objects  of  vengeance,  and  were 
constantly  tortured  with  the  most  bar- 
barian cruelty,  or  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  The  cutting  down  of  planta- 
tions, the  digging  up  of  meadows,  the 
houghing* of  cattle,  the  girdling  of 
trees,  the  trampling  down  of  crops, 
were  the  minor  annoyances,  but  they 
tended,  like  the  burning  and  the  blood- 
shed, to  fill  up  the  picture  of  public 
desolation. 

While  this  fatal  disorder  was  vitia- 
ting the  land,  the  American  war  came 
to  give  it  a  new  stimulant.  The  pro- 
Tince  of  Ubter,  the  northern  portion 
of  Ireland,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Dissenters,  the  descendants  of  the 
Scotch  colonists.  But  the  principle 
of  the  original  Dissenter,  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  had  been  gradually  di- 
Tested  of  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  in  its  native  land  preserved  the 
due  dbcipline.  After  a  few  genera- 
tions, dissent  in  Ireland  had  branched 
out  into  the  nameless  ramification  to 
which  the  principle  is  so  proverbially 
liable  ;  and  from  priding  itself  on  its 
Bcorn  of  authority  in  religious  govern- 
ment, it  equally  extended  its  scoin  to 
the  Government  of  the  empire.  The 
province  of  Ulster,  by  its  activity  and 
intelligence  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, had  grown  opulent.  But  its 
wisdom  had  certainly  not  g^own  with 
its  wealth — for  the  favourite  theme  of 
its  population  was  a  republic  on  the 
American  model.  If  ever  a  prepos- 
terous idea  entered  into  the  brain  of 
a  mad  politician,  this  was  the  most 
preposterous.  Overlooking  all  the 
palpable  distinctions  between  America 
and  Ireland — ^between  a  vast  country 
thrae  thousand  miles  from  Europe,  and 
a  small  island  within  sight  of  the  Eng- 
lish shores — between  a  continent  in 
which  population  might  extend  with- 
out limit  through  an  unappropriated 
wilderness,  and  a  spot  scarcely  dis- 
cernible on  the  map  of  Europe,  where 
every  acre  was  already  in  possession, 
Mod  one  of  the  great  terrors  was  a  po- 
£alatioo  already  presang  ita  bounda^ 
between  a  powerful  people  beyond 


the  sphere  of  European  politics,  al- 
most unassailable  by  European  hosti- 
lities, and  who,  in  their  worst  extre- 
mity, could  fly  from  their  sea-shore 
and  waste  all  the  armies  of  Europe  on 
the  march  after  them  into  their  mo- 
rasses and  forests,  and  a  people  within 
twelve  hours*  sail  of  England,  on  whom, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  England  would  pour,  and 
whose  soil,  in  the  first  European  war, 
would  be  the  field  of  battle  to  every 
enemy  of  the  empire,  until  the  strug- 
gle closed  either  in  conquest  by  Eng- 
land, which  must  change  Ireland  from 
an  equal  into  a  captive,  and  leave  the 
once  sharer  in  all  the  privileges  of 
freedom  a  sufferer  in  the  chains  of  an 
irritated  conqueror ;  or,  with  the  dis- 
comfiture of  England,  would  lay  open 
both  countries,  in  their  enfeebled  and 
disunited  state,  to  the  ambition  of  the 
Continental  powers,  always  jealous  of 
our  strength,  and  always  eager  to 
form  a  party  in  Ireland  ; — both  must 
be  slaves  and  undone  for  ever. 

These  consequences  are  such  mat- 
ters of  demonstration,  that  unless  the 
people  of  Ulster  were  the  most  arrant 
simpletons,  they  must  have  foreseen 
them ;  yet  such  was  the  passion  for 
the  poor  notoriety  that  belongs  to 
change,  the  contemptible  ambition  of 
being  prominent  in  railing  at  Govern- 
ment, and  the  ridiculous  hope  of  figur- 
ing as  the  presidents,  vice-presidents, 
and  secretaries  of  an  Irish  republic,  on 
the  model  of  theTransatlantic  common- 
wealth, that  every  tinker  and  cobbler 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  proclaimed 
himself  a  republican.  And  all  this 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  prosper- 
ity of  Ireland  was  growing  hour  bv 
hour,when  the  manufacturers  and  trad- 
ers were  rapidly  becoming  wealthy,  and 
when  every  session  of  Parliament  was 
giving  privilege  on  privilege  to  the 
general  body  of  the  people. 

The  French  Revolution,  that,  like 
a  thunder-cloud  sweeping  across  the 
horizon,  was  made  to  gather  in  its 
sweep  every  fioadng  remnant  of  storm 
above  and  below,  next  came  to 
stimulate  the  follies  of  these  bustling 
and  inexperienced  provincials.  The 
north  instantly  teemed  with  Secret 
Societies  and  Jacobin  Clubs;  petty  am- 
bition of  all  kinds  was  brought  into 
play  ;  and  low  shopkeepers,  workmen 
m  the  Qianufactories,  struggling  solici- 
tors, and  obscure  schismatics,  plumed 
themselves  on  beong  p\i\A\<^  eW&cters, 
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correspondents  of  conspiracj  in  and  those,  of  course,  became  daily 
France  and  England,  and  subyerters  more  furiously  patriotic.  But  whether 
of  all  states,  including  their  own.  bought  or  rejected,  whether  the  wil« 
That  unfortunate  abuse  of  religious  lingtoolsof  GoTcmment  for  their  hiref 
liberty,  which  mistakes  the  mere  vul*  or  the  disconcerted  and  inflamed  haters 
rar  power  of  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  GoTemment  which  refused  thdr 
for  the  rare  wisdom  of  forming  a  ra-  purchase,  the  evil  was  already  done, 
tional  one — the  folly  which  thinks  The  harangues  of  the  candidate  for 
that  the  true  way  of  exhibiting  in*  place  in  his  caterpillar  state,  were  re- 
dependence  is  to  despise  authontjr— >  membered  when  his  haranguesin  place 
the  scorn  of  all  that  was  manly,  fell  dead  on  the  ear.  The  excluded 
learned,  venerable,  or  sincere — ^had  al-  were  still  stung  to  deeper  hostility* 
ready  spread  from  religion,  which  it  and  political  violence,  continually  pour- 
disgraced  and  defiled,  into  politics^  ing  out  streams  of  treason,  more  con* 
which  it  perverted  and  made  perilous,  suming  and  intoxicating  than  the 
Every  littie  knot  of  the  vulgar  and  fiery  liquors  of  the  land,  prepared  the 
the  Ignorant,  who  conceived  that  they  people  for  the  most  deadly  outrages 
had  a  right  to  make  a  religion  fcDr  against  law,  government,  and  religion* 
themselves,  extended  the  conception  Even  the  great  leaders  of  the  House 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  government,  of  Commons  rapidly  gave  way  to  this 
The  *'  pigeon-hole  constitutions*^  of  guilty  courtship  of  the  rabble.  They 
the  Abbe  Sieyes  were  in  full  favour  had  lived  on  the  breath  of  popularity, 
with  the  street  Ranters  and  Shakers  of  until  it  became  essential  to  their  en- 
the  north,  as  much  as  with  the  thriv-  joyment.  But  they  now  saw  younger 
ing  and  ungrateful  boobies,  who,  in  men  starting  in. the  race,  and  they 
the  midst  of  their  opulent  manufac*  gradually  threw  off  all  the  old  cncum* 
tories  and  crowded  ports,  clamoured  brances  to  their  speed,  nlucked  away 
that  the  English  Govemment^was  a  their  honest  vestures,  and  stripped  for 
nuisance,  and  that  they  were  cut  short  the  prizes  of  Jacobinism, 
of  all  their  glories,  if  they  were  not  But  their  base  traffic  soon  turned 
suffered  to  have  a  littie  republic  of  into  bankruptcy.  Willing  as  the  prin- 
their  own.  dples  of  Whiggism,  in  every  sge,  are 
Thus  the  bonfire  was  lighted.  The  to  stoop  to  the  lowest  depths  of  politi- 
national  folly  of  the  Irish,  who  are  all  cal  subserviency,  there  were  those 
struggling  to  put  their  sons  into  what  speedily  found  whose  business  was  so 
they  term  **  gentlemen's  professions,**  much  more  effective^  whose  faculties 
and  who  thus  overload  every  profes-  of  villany  were  so  much  fresher,  and 
sion  with  struggling  and  unhappy  the  beggary  of  whose  fortunes  was  so 
candidates  for  .  bread,  supplied  tne  much  more  notorious,  that  JacobixHsm 
hands  which  were  to  keep  the  bonfire  instantiy  adopted  them  for  her  own. 
blazing.  To  be  a  barrister  was  the  The  Grattans,  Ponsonbys,  Fitzge* 
grand  obiect  of  every  man  who  aspired  raids,  and  other  men  of  their  aristo- 
to  be  called  a  gentleman.  No  man  cratic  class,  were  humiliated,  but  not 
recollected,  ^t  of  the  eight  hundred  trusted, — suffered  to  prop  up  ^  the 
names  on  the  list,  not  one-tenth  could  cause  in  the  House,  but  not  admitted 
obtain  a  decent  subsistence,  the  whole  of  their  Council, — made  drudges  of 
business  of  the  Four  Courts  of  Dublin  for  tiie  time,  but  unquestionably 
scarcely  amounting  to  more  than  the  marked  for  ruin  in  the  day  of  yen* 
briefs  of  a  Lancashire  assize.  Ireland  geance.  Jacobinism  is  dngularly 
thus  swarmed  with  unemployed  bar-  suspicious.  This  is  but  the  natu* 
risters,  some  very  able,  all  siifficientiy  ral  course  of  things.  *'  The  tUef 
clever  for  the  common  purposes  of  sees  in  every  bush  an  officer.**  The 
disturbance,  and  all  driven  by  actual  swindler,  as  well  political  as  private^ 
necessity  to  take  up  any  side  mat  pro-  lives  in  perpetual  distrust  of  every 
mised  the  means  of  life.  Some  of  these  finger  that  he  sees  in  motion  round 
men  made  their  way  into  the  House  him.  The  science  of  treason,  plunder, 
of  Commons,  and  there  harangued,  of  and  blood,  naturally  moulds  the  mind 
course,  on  the  popular  side,  until  itiej  into  a  belief  of  villany  in  every  man. 
were  fit  for  purchase  by  the  Minis-  No  servility  of  the  Wlugs  could  recon- 
tciial.  Some  rendered  themselves  so  cile  the  JacobluA  lo  I^^t  ^^'^^!(^:^^T- 
obnoxious,  that  their  purchase  would  slup  in  po^eT.  T\i«^  V]raki|^\.  ^\^  ^^'^ 
hire  brought  ridicuj^  qu  thfi  tOjmtrjt  ^e^  td»^  \  ^sA  yft^%  ^^  O^^^yoSs^"^ 
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▼ere,  night  after  night,  exhausting 
their  lungs  in  rapid  patriotism,  their 
masters  had  chosen  agents  as  much 
below  them  in  rank,  as  above  them  in 
the  essential  qualities  of  desperate  re« 
solution  and  sanguinair  sinceritj. 
One  of  those  accents  was  Woife  Tone, 
a  name  which  has  made  itself  conspi- 
cuous by  being  branded  on  the  register 
of  Irish  treason.  Tone  was  a  giddy 
creature,  who  would  probably  have 
died  manager  of  a  bam,  if  it  had  not 
been  his  destiny  to  die  as  a  rebel.  The 
refusal  to  adopt  in  his  youth  any  pro- 
fession pointed  out  by  his  parents, 
threw  him  finally  into  the  most  preca- 
rious and  difficult  of  them  all.  His 
absurd  ambition  was  to  be  a  barrister 
— a  barrister!  and  without  money, 
friends,  or  interest ;  or,  to  supply  their 
places,  learning,  diligence,  or  strength 
6f  understanding.  Tone  threw  himself 
into  the  profession.  His  failure  was 
inevitable ; — want  stared  him  in  the 
fsice.  It  is  in  these  hours  of  bitter- 
ness that  temptation  comes  with  fatal 
force. 

For  the  bar  he  had  neither  industry 
nor  inclination.  He  adopted  it  merely 
as  giving  him  the  rank  or  a  gentleman, 
—  the  broadest  though  the  vaguest 
chance  of  rising  in  life, — and  giving 
some  remote  hopes  of  bustling  hS 
way  into  political  existence,  which  in 
Ireland  was  then  equivalent  to  a  regu- 
lar course  of  purchase  and  sale.  He 
was  disappointed  in  all  points  of  this 
giddy  and  corrupt  speculation .  He  had 
married  early,  ana  in  the  usual  rash 
and  obstinate  style  of  all  his  other  pro- 
ceedings. He  found  himself  a  beggar, 
with  a  fellow-beggar  to  support; — 
found  the  Bar  utterly  fail  him ;  retired 
in  a  great  measure  from  it ;  and,  in  an 
obscure  lodging  in  a  suburb  of  Dub- 
lin, ranted  to  the  few  idlers,  who  were 
glad  to  make  a  resource  even  of  his 
scanty  means,  on  the  mighty  things 
that  might  be  done  jn  their  particular 
cases  by  public  overthrow. 

This  man*s  history  deserves  to  be 
written.  It  would  be  an  incompar- 
able lesson  to  the  weak  veneration  who 
imagine  that  notoriety  is  fame,  or  that 
a  headlong  plunge  into  political  vile- 
ness, — the  "  all- work**  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed, — ^is  connected  by  the  slight- 
est link  with  either  strength  of  feeung 
or  lustre  of  genius.  Tone  now  fL- 
grures  as  a  martyr,  on]y  because  he 
«w  ao  the  point  of  being  banged  as  a 
^fie//  Mad  remaing  ia  tbo  memorf^. 


even  of  kindred  conspirators,  only  be- 
cause, to  avoid  being  hanged,  he  cut 
his  own  throat.  But  his  works  are 
extant,  and  they  are  conviction.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  drawn  the  picture 
of  a  more  fickle,  frivolous,  and  empty 
mind  than  the  writer  of  his  Letters 
has  drawn  with,  however,  an  uncon- 
scious pencil.  The  Letters  are  stuffed 
with  quotations  from  (Hrces,  which, 
from  tneir  perpetual  mixture  with  his 
whole  phraseology,  seem  to  have 
formed  the  active  materielof  his  know- 
ledge. There  is  a  total  want  of  vigor- 
ous view,  even  in  the  few  instances 
where  he  touches  on  public  subjects. 
The  play,  the  farce,  the  fiddler,  and 
the  opera-dancer,  are  the  only  images 
that  float  before  his  brain.  His  only 
exhibition  of  mind,  such  as  it  is,  is  his 
malignity.  Where  the  name  of  Eng- 
land occurs,  he  talks  venom.  Yet 
even  then  the  native  trifler  breaks  out 
— he  chatters  like  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
the  silliest  phrase  of  some  obsolete 
farce  rounds  the  declamation  which 
threatens  to  bum  the  ports  of  England, 
and  carry  the  Court  of  8t  Jameses  to 
be  laid  up  in  the  Tuileries.  But  the 
more  important  point  of  history  is,  to 
exhibit  the  ready  connexion  between 
the  embryo  rebel  and  the  religious 
depositary  of  revolt  in  Ireland ;  and, 
denied  as  it  has  been,  the  early  con- 
nexion of  the  Romish  question  with 
Republicanism. 

In  the  year  1790,  on  Tone*s  disco- 
very that  money  was  not  to  be  made 
by  him  in  the  hue  of  his  profession, 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  offering  himself 
for  sale  to  the  best  purchaser.  Its 
motto  was,  "  I  am  no  occasional 
Whig,  I  am  no  constitutional  Tory. 
I  am  addicted  to  no  party,  but  the 
party  of  the  nation,**  Having  thus 
advertised  himself  as  a  disengaged 
man,  this  advertisement  was  left  un- 
answered by  either  Whig  or  Tory. 
But  the  Jacobins  saw  in  his  reckless- 
ness the  character  fit  for  their  purpose. 
His  pamphlet  was  republbhed  by  the 
"  Northem  Whig  Club,'*  a  little  frag- 
ment of  faction,  which  had  no  more 
relation  to  the  acknowledged  Whigs, 
weak  and  theoretical  as  they  were, 
than  the  Marats  and  Robespierres  had 
to  the  National  Assembly ;  and  Tone 
was  chosen  a  member  of  their  body. 
Some  personal  intercourse  subsequent- 
ly took  place  between  Ponsonby,  the 
leader  of  Uie  Irish  Opposition,  and 
Tone;  but  Ub  ^iVienX  x«sitavft»&  md 
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Ignorance  made  them  afraid  to  employ 
iim,  and  he  never  gained  the  prime 
object  of  his  ambition^  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament. Tone>  defeated  in  this  in- 
stance^  renewed  his  efforts  with  the 
Jacobins.  In  the  same  year,  he  wrote 
another  pamphlet,  advocating  the  se- 
paration of  Ireland.  So  much  for  the 
rationality  of  his  politics,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  pretenders  to  moderation. 
Revolt,  not  Reform,  was  now  his 
avowed  principle ;  and  notwithstanding 
this  open  avowal,  if  not  in  consequence 
of  it,  he  was  adopted  by  the  Rombh 
Conmdttee,  who  professed  themselves 
6nly  desirous  of  a  share  in  the  Consti- 
tution, and  gave  the  evidence  of  their 
honesty  by  appointing  this  declared 
rebel  Uieir  secretary,  with  a  salary  of 
'L.200  a-year.  They  went  further; 
they  directed  this  acknowledged  Se^ 
paratist,  and  therefore  traitor,  to  draw 
np  their  Parliamentary  petition,  for 
which  they  gave  him  a  gold  medal, 
and,  as  his  circumstances  were  still  of 
the  narrowest  order,  the  more  impor- 
tant donation  of  L.  1500 1 

Tone  was  thus  completely  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Perish  Committee ; 
he  taught  the  high  qualifications  of 
the  avowed  Atheist,  MepubHcan,  and 
Rebel,  under  his  own  hand,  and  was 
employed  to  combine  the  Romanism 
of  the  south  with  the  Sectarianism  of 
the  north. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  no  con- 
nexion could  be  more  abominable  to 
either ; — the  Roman  Catholic,  in  his 
generaJ  hatred  of  Protestantism,  al- 
ways assigning  the  deepest  point  of 
punishment  to  the  Dissenter,  and  the 
Dissenter  fixing  on  the  superstition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  the  bitterest  sneer 
of  his  acrid  nature.  But  they  had  a  re- 
conciling principle ;  this  was,  a  mutual 
frenzy  against  all  that  bore  the  name 
of  British  Government.  The  Secta- 
rian and  the  Papist,  scoffing  at  each ' 
other  with  the  keenest  contempt  on  a)l 
other  grounds,  fully  agreed  in  their 
theory  of  subversion ;  and  an  union 
was  formed,  memorable  in  the  history 
of  their  coimtry ,  for  treachery,  peijury, 
and  murder.  Of  course  it  will  be 
readily  allowed,  that  neither  the  reli- 
gious Koman  Catholic  nor  the  religious 
Dissenter  had  any  share  in  this  foul 
conspiracy.  The  whole  was  a  matter 
of  name.  Popery  and  Puritanism 
were  alike  watchwords.  The  men 
Tfho  joined  in  these  bonds  of  blood 


were  infidels  and  asaaidns,  as  dettitat* 
of  religion  as  of  loyalty;  and  the  sno- 
cess  of  their  treason  would  have  been 
the  only  forerunner  of  as  open  &  pro> 
clamation  that  '<  There  was  no  God, 
and  that  death  was  an  eternal  sleep,** 
as  ever  emanated  firom  the  hideous 
pollutions  of  French  democracy. 

The  singular  leniency  with  which 
the  English  Government  has  been  al- 
ways disposed  to  look  upon  the  ebuUi- 
tions  of  Irish  politics,  suffered  this 
gross  and  profligate  scheme  to  go  on  to 
a  length  wnieh  alarmed  every  Mend  to 
the  liberties  and  property  of  Ireland, 
At  length  Tone  fbund  that  he  had  be- 
come an  object  of  such  direct  crimi* 
nality,  that  his  onl^  resource  was  to 
fly  the  country,  which  be  did  in  1795, 
after  the  fulure  of  a  plan  for  putting 
the  power  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of 
his  party,  by  hoodwinking  that  simplest 
of  all  sunple  Viceroys,  the  late  Lord 
Fitzwilliam.  Tone  went  to  that  com- 
mon refiigiwn  peccaUjrum,  America, 
receiving  at  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture as  a  self-sentenced  rebel,  and 
fugitive  trdtor,  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  as  a  douceur  from  the 
Committee.  Tone,  once  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  law,  threw  off  the  mask ; 
he  had  already  worn  it  of  the  thinnest 
kind ;  he  now  cast  off  all  disguise 
totally,  and  acted  in  the  declared  capar 
city  of  agent  for  Irish  rebellion.  In 
this  capacity  his  total  unfitness  for 
business  exhibited  itself  in  his  total 
failure ;  he  lost  every  occasion  of  ob- 
taining any  one  of  the  criminal  objects 
for  which  he  was  commissioned.  In 
his  letters  he  makes  the  usual  complaint 
of  foolish  diplomatists,  that  of  being 
thwarted  by  every  body.  At  leng^ 
the  French  Government,  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  his  complaints, 
by  a  bribe  to  his  vanity,  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  staff  of  one  of  their  armieti. 
His  soldiership  was  like  his  diplomacy ; 
he  did  nothing.  The  expedition  under 
Hoche  sailed  ;  its  open  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Irelana.  Tone  had  de- 
manded a  small  body  of  troops  in  aid 
of  Irish  revolt;  and  had  remonstrated 
against  sending  any  force  which  might 
wrest  the  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  native  rebels.  Here  his  di- 
plomacy had  its  usual  fate.  The 
French  Government  laughed  at  him, 
and  sent  the  most  powerful  force 
that  they  could  collect ;  and  with  the 
declared  intention  of  seizing  Ireland  as 
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a  French  possession.  Totae^  patriot 
as  he  wasy  succumbedi  and  sailed  to 
Ireland  in  this  armament  against  the 
independence  of  ail  patties  alike.  The 
expedition  was  finally  blown  off  the 
coast,  and  failed.  Tone  again  return- 
ed as  French  invader  in  a  squadron 
which  was  captured  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren;  he  was  taken  prisoner  on 
board,  and  sent  to  Dublin  to  be  tried 
as  the  traitor  that  he  was.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  in  his  prison. 

It  has  been  the  absurd  fashion  of 
the  narrators  of  this  period  to  describe 
thb  miserable  man  as  possessing  high 
qualities.  This  career  shows  nothing 
but  the  recklessness  of  a  vulgar  mind, 
determined  on  saining  its  own  tem- 
porary objects,  in  contempt  of  every 
feeling  of  honour ;  at  once  boasting 
and  timid,  arrogant  and  mean,  abjuring 
allegiance  where  it  was  due,  and  offer- 
ing subserviency  where  it  was  not, 
willing  to  suffer  nothing  for  principle, 
and  do  any  -thing  for  pay.  A  patriot 
invading  his  country,  a  philanthropist 
urging  to  massacre,  a  philosopner 
unable  to  endure  the  common  difficul- 
ties of  life  with  fortitude,  and  a  hero 
pusillanimously  shrinking  from  the 
death  that  he  so  often  boasted  of  de- 
fying, and  perishing  by  his  own  knife. 


through  fear  of  being  hanged !  Ire- 
land has  since  produced  a  counterpart 
of  this  man.  And  pusillanimous  as  he 
is,  we  hope  his  poltroonery  will  not 
deprive  us  of  his  public  example. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  a 
felon  of  this  order  can  benefit  his 
country,  and  we  say  the  sooner  the 
better. 

The  young  Queen  is  '*  winninggold- 
en  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men**  by 
her  affability,  the  grace  of  her  man- 
ners, and  her  prettiness.  She  is  ex- 
cessively like  trie  Brunswicks,  and  not 
at  all  like  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  or 
the  Cobourgs.  So  much  the  more  in 
her  favour.  The  memory  of  George 
III.  b  not  yet  forgotten;  and  the 
people  are  glad  to  see  his  cahn,  honesty 
and  English  physiognomy  renewed  in 
his  grandaughter.  She  is  low  of 
stature,  but  well  formed;  her  hair  the 
darkest  shade  of  flaxen ;  and  her  eves 
large  and  light-blue.  She  reads  her 
answers  to  the  addresses  well  and 
emphatically ;  her  voice  is  clear,  yet 
soft  and  sweet.  Surrounded  by  all 
the  formalities  of  state,  and  the  for- 
midable sages  of  law,  the  Universities 
and  Church,  she  yet  exhibits  remark* 
able  ease,  and  looks  the  Queen. 


The  following  is  versified  from  an  anecdote  of  George  III.  inserted,  from 
a  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Crabbe's,  in  the  Church  of  England  Maga-* 
zine.'^^ 


THE  GREENWOOD   SHRIFT. 


Outstretched  beneath  the  leafy  shade 
Of  Windsor  Forests  deepest  glade 

A  dying  woman  lay  ; 
Three  little  children  round  her  stood. 
And  there  went  up  from  the  greenwood 

A  woful  wail  that  day. 

"  O  mother  I  "  was  the  mingled  cry, 
*'  0  mother,  mother  1  do  not  die 

And  leave  us  all  alone.** — 
«<  My  blessed  babes  1  **  she  tried  to  say. 
But  the  faint  accents  died  away 

In  a  low  sobbing  moan. 

And  then,  life  struggled  hard  with 

death. 
And  fast  and  strong  she  drew  her 
breith, 
Aad  up  Bho  ralaed  her  head ; 


And  peering  through  the  deep  wood 

maze 
With  a  long,  sharp,  unearthly  gaze, 
''  Will  he  not  come  ?  **  she  ssld. 

Just  then,  the  parting  boughs  between, 
A  little  inaid*s  light  form  was  seen. 

All  breathless  with  her  speed ; 
And  following  close,  a  man  came  on 
(A  portly  man  to  Idok  upon). 

Who  led  a  panting  steed. 

^'  Mother  I  **  the  little  maiden  cried. 
Or  e*er  she  reached  the  woman*s  side. 

And  kissed  her  day-cold  cheek  ; 
*'  I  have  not  idled  in  the  town. 
But   long   went  wandering  up   and 
down. 

The  m\m&iet  lo  seek. 
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**  They  told  me  here — they  told  me 

there — 
I  think  they  mocked  me  every  where ; 

And  when  1  fomid  his  home. 
And  begg*d  him  on  my  bended  knee 
To  bring  his  book,  and  come  with  me ; 

Mother  I  he  would  not  come. 

"  I  told  him  how  you  dying  lay. 
And  could  not  go  in  peace  away 

Without  the  Minister ; 
I  beggM  him,  for  dear  Christ,  his  sake. 
But  oh  I — my  heart  was  fit  to  break- 
Mother  I  he  would  not  stir. 

'<  So,  though  my  tears  were  blinding 

me, 
I  ran  back,  fast  as  fast  could  be. 

To  come  again  to  you ; 
And  here — close  by — this  Squire  I  met. 
Who  asked  (so  nuldl)  what  made  me 
fret; 
And  when  I  told  him  true, 

**  *  I  will  go  with  you,  child,'  he  said, 
'  God  sends  me  to  this  dying  bed.* 

Mother,  he's  here,  hard  by." 
While  thus  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak, 

Look'd  on  with  glistening  eye.    * 

The  bridle,  on  his  neck  flung  free. 
With  quivering  flank  and  trembling 
knee. 

Pressed  close  his  bonny  bay  ; 
A  statelier  man, — a  statelier  steed. 
Never  on  greensward  paced,  1  rede. 

Than  those  stood  there  that  day. 

So,  while  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak. 

Looked  on  with  glistening  eye 
And  folded  arms  ;  and  in  his  Iook, 
Something  that,  like  a  sermon  book. 

Preached—"  All  is  Vanity." 

But  when  the  dying  woman's  face 
Turned  toward  him  with  a  wishftd 
gaze. 

He  stepp'd  to  where  she  lay  ; 
And  kneeling  down,  bent  over  her. 
Saying, — «  1  am  a  minister— 

My  sbterl  let  us  pray." 


And  weU,  withonten  book  or  stole, 
(God's  words  were  printed  on  his  soul}- 

Into  the  dying  ear 
He  breathed,  as  'twere,  an  angel*s 

strain. 
The  things  that  unto  life  pertain. 

And  death's  dark  shadows  clear* 

He  spoke  of  sinners*  lost  estate. 
In  Christ  renewed — regenerate — 

Of  God's  most  blest  decree. 
That  not  a  single  soul  should  die 
Who  turns  repentant,  with  the  cry 

'^  Be  merciful  to  me  I" 

He  spoke  of  trouble,  pain,  and  toil. 
Endured  but  for  a  little  while 

In  patience — faith — and  love — 
Sure,  in  God's  own  good  time,  to  be 
Exchanged  for  an  eternity 

0f  happiness  above. 

Then — as  the  spirit  ebb'd  away — 
He  raised  his  hands  and  eyes,  to  pray 

That  peaceful  it  might  pass  ; 
And  then — the  orphans'  sobs  alone 
Were  heard,  as  they  knelt  every  one 

Close  round  on  the  green  grass. 

Such  was  the  sight  their  wond'ring 

eyes 
Beheld,  in  heart-struck,  mute  surprise. 

Who  rein*d  their  coursers  back. 
Just  as  they  found  the  long  astray. 
Who,  in  the  heat  of  chase  that  day. 

Had  wander'd  from  their  track. 

Back  each  man  rein'd  hi»   pawing 

steed. 
And  lighted  down,  as  if  agreed. 

In  silence  at  his  side  : 
And  there,  uncovered  all,  they  stood — 
It  was  a  wholesome  sight  and  good 

That  day  for  mortal  pride — 

For  of  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Was   that  deep-hush'd,  bare-headed 
band; 
And  central  in  the  ring, 
By  that  dead  pauper  on  the  ground. 
Her  ragged  orphans  clinging  round. 
Knelt  their  anointed  King. 

C. 
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THE   LATE  COMMERCIAL  CRISIS — THE  WORK  OF  THE  TYRANT 

MAJORITY. 


Fob  the  laBt  nine  months  distress 
and  suffering  in  their  worst,  most  pro- 
tracted, and  aggrayated  form  have 
been  passing  over  the  commercial 
world,  both  of  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica. Inferior  to  the  great  catas- 
trophe of  December  1625  in  the  pres- 
sure on  the  banks,  and  consequent 
general  panic  through  the  community, 
Uie  crisis  of  1837  has  been  infinitely 
superior  to  it  in  the  lengthened  suf- 
fering which  it  has  difi\ised  through 
the  manufacturing  interests,  and  the 
unparalleled  distress  in  which  it  has 
involved  the  working  classes.  The 
greatest  mercantile  houses  of  Britain 
have  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  per- 
dition ;  some,  whose  credit  a  year 
ago  stood  as  high  as  any  in  Europe, 
have  sunk  in  the  struggle ;  the  pru- 
dent conduct  and  well-timed  liberality 
of  the  Bank  of  England  alone  has 
averted  a  still  greater  convulsion,  and 
possibly  saved  the  nation  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  general  bankruptcy.  Whilo 
manufactured  articles  of  every  sort 
have  fallen  a  half  in  value ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  British  customs  has 
sunk  L. 900,000  in  a  single  quarter  ; 
while  nearly  one-half  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  island  have  been  shut  up, 
either  from  inability  to  find  a  market 
Ibr  their  produce,  dustrust  of  the  sol- 
vency of  their  purchasers,  or  the  in- 
sane attempts  of  their  workmen  to 
keep  up  their  wages  by  combination 
and  outrage,  in  a  period  of  adversity,  at 
the  high  level  to  which  thoy  had  risen 
in  the  preceding  unparalleled  prospe- 
rity,— the  distress  universally  diffused 
throughout  the  working  classes  has 
been  unprecedented.  For  nearly  six 
months  fifty  thousand  hands  have  been 
unemployed  in  Manchester  and  its 
vicinity ;  the  destitution  of  the  silk 
weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  Maccles- 
field has  been  relieved  for  a  time  only 
by  an  united  effort  of  royal  bounty 
and  fashionable  expenditure :  twenty 
thousand  workmen  arc  idle  at  Paisley 
and  its  vicinity,  of  whom  nine  thou- 
sand are  daily  maintained  solely  by 
the  bounty  of  the  higher  classes,  them- 
aelves  labouring  under  unprecedented 
difficulties  ;  and  at  Glasgow,  what  be- 
tween  the  long-continued  pressure  on 


the  masters,  and  the  monstrous  con* 
duct  of  the  workmen,  who  have  chosen 
this  season  of  universal  suffering  to 
strike  to  prevent  any  reduction  of 
wages,  nearly  one-half  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  have  for  several  months 
been  in  a  state  of  idleness ;  and  thou- 
sands have  been  kept  alive  solely  by 
the  munificent  bounty  which,  in  pe- 
riods of  real  distress,  is  never  awanting 
among  the  opulent  classes  in  that  great 
centre  of  manufacturing  industry. 

What  renders  this  crisis  the  moro 
distressing,  and  inspires  the  more 
gloomy  presentiments  in  regard  to  its 
effects  in  future,  is  the  gradual  way  in 
which  it  has  come  on,  the  length  of 
time  it  has  already  lasted,  and  tlie  uni- 
versal application  of  the  pressure  which 
it  has  occasioned.  Other  commercial 
crisises,  as  that  of  1825,  have  come  on 
at  once ;  raged  for  a  season  with  ex- 
traordinary severity,  but  when  the 
panic  subsided,  speedily  disappeared ; 
*or,  as  those  of  1810  and  1816,  been 
principally  confined  to  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  particular  branches  of  manu- 
facture or  commerce.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion all  classes  arc  suffering  alike. 
—  The  cotton- spinners,  the  cotton- 
holders,  the  iron-masters,  the  shawl- 
manufacturers,  the  silk-weavers,  the 
fancy  dressmakers,  the  handlbom- 
weavers,  the  clothiers,  the  engineers, 
the  machine-makers,  are  all  involved 
in  equal  suffering.  Orders  have  cea- 
sed or  declined  to  one-half;  credit  is 
shaken  over  the  whole  world.  In  no 
direction  are  the  symptoms  of  a  de- 
cided reaction  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chasers yet  to  be  seen.  That  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes 
have  hitherto  stood  the  storm  so  well ; 
that  so  few  failures  have  occurred  as 
yet  amongst  them,  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  solidity  of  their  establish- 
ments, the  general  prudence  of  their 
speculations,  and  the  immense  wealth 
which  ten  continued  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity  have  diifuscd  through- 
out the  British  mercantile  world.  The 
tempest  of  1837  has  completely  tried 
their  strength,  and  demonstrated,  that 
if  it  began  in  most  cases  with  paper 
credit,  it  has  rapidly  grown  into  solid 
opulence.    Had  it  occurred  when  they 
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wero  no  better  prepared  for  it  than  which  has  occurred  in  modern  times, 
thoy  wore  in  1825,  it  is  not  going  too  The  devastation  produced  by  the  Pen- 
far  to  say  that  at  least  oiie-half  of  the  insular  invasion,  the  burning  of  Mos- 
whole  manufacturing  and  commercial  cow,  or  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
establishments  of  tho  country  would  were  trifling  in  comparison, 
have  been  destroyed.  As  it  is,  nearly  What  is  it,  then,  which  has  occa- 
two  millions  of  operatives,  or  their  de-  sioned  this  general  and  overwhelming 
pendents,  are  at  this  moment  out  of  calamity ;  which  has  suddenly  nipt  the 
employment  in  this  island ;  and  thou*  prosperity  which  amidst  peace  an4 
sands  of  houses  have  stood  the  shock  abundance  was  stealing  over  the  civil- 
only  by  yielding  up  the  whole  profits  ized  earth,  and  converted  the  joy  and 
of  the  last  ten  years,  and  beginning  opulence  of  the  whole  commercial 
the  world  anew,  after  they  mittered  world  into  anxiety  and  mourning  ?  It 
themselves  they  had  nearly  realized  is  of  the  more  importance  to  acquire 
the  object  of  their  fondest  wishes.  accurate  ideas  upon  this  subject,  be- 
But  if  these  have  been  the  effects  of  cause  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
the  storm  in  the  British  islands,  how  ostensible  and  apparent  cause  to  which^ 
incomparably  more  disastrous  have  as  on  occasions  of  former  commercial 
J  been  its  effects  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  panics,  the  general  distress  can  be 
\  Atlantic!  In  America,  a  convulsion  ascribed.  In  1793,  tho  breaking  out 
^  has  been  experienced  unprecedented  of  a  general  war,  the  sudden  fall  of 
i^  V^rhaps  in  the  civilized  world.  It  the  public  funds,  and  stoppage  of  so 
^ V^  may  truly  be  said  that  an  universal  many  pacific  channels  of  commerce^ 
.-^  bankruptcy  has  there  taken  place.  In  sufficiently  explained  the  crisis.  In 
f^y  the  State^of  New  Orleans,  the  great  1797,  the  unparalleled  drain  upon  the 
^  emponum  of  the  Southern  States  of  Bank,  arising  from  the  general  prac- 
y  the  Union,  the  debts  for  which  the  in-  tice  of  hoarding,  consequent  on  the 
habitants  of  the  city  and  province  have  dread  of  invasion ;  the  great  loans,  all 
failed,  amount  to  the  enormous  and  requiring  to  be  paid  in  specie  to 
unexampled  sum  of  forty-five  mil-  foreign  powers  ;  and  the  imcxampled 
LIONS  BTEBLiNo.  lu  fact,  cvcry  hu-  demand  for  the  precious  metals  for  the 
man  being,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  use  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  Italy 
has  become  bankrupt.  In  New  York,  and  Germany,  sufficiently  explained 
after  the  bankruptcies  had  amounted  the  crisis  which  compelled  Mr  Pitt  to 
to  five  millions  sterling,  and  two  of  the  suspend  cash  payments,  and  induced 
principal  banks  in  the  citv  had  failed,  that  series  of  causes  and  effects  which^ 
and  it  was  every  where  understood  that  thirty  years  afterwards,  brought  about 
a  general  bankruptcy  of  them  all  was  the  general  ill-him[iour  which  termi- 
at  hand,  the  extraordinary  step  of  nated  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  in  ita 
nniversally  suspending  cash  payments  ultimate  results  is  destined  to  dissolve 
was  adopted,  which  has  since  been  ge-  the  British  empire.  In  1810  and  1811, 
nerally  followed  in  all  the  cities  of  Uie  the  severe  embarrassment  was  plainly 
Union.  What  the  effect  of  such  a  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  continental 
portentous  state  of  things  as  this  simul-  commerce  by  the  operation  of  the 
taneouB  suspension  of  cash  payments,  Berlin  and  ^lilan  Decrees  ;  the  inter- 
without  any  authority  from  the  Leg^-  ruption  of  American  commerce,  bv 
lature,  may  ultimately  be,  it  is  not  for  the  effect  of  the  Orders  in  Coundl^ 
us  to  say;  and  many  years,  perhaps  and  consequent  non-intercourse  act; 
half  a  century,  will  elapse  before  they  and  the  gr^t  confiscation  of  British 
are  all  exhausted.  At  this  time,  forty  merchandise  in  the  Baltic  in  the  close 
years  after  the  suspension  of  ca^  pay-  of  the  former  years.  In  1816  and 
ments  forced  on  Mr  Pitt  by  overbear-  18179  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war 
ing  necessity  in  1797,  we  are  far  from  expenditure,  the  closing  of  warlike 
having  exhaustoil  all  the  effects  of  that  branches  of  industry,  and  the  contrac- 
momentous  change.  But  this  much  tion  of  the  Treasury  issue  from  a 
at  least  ia  certain,  that  the  misery  and  hundred  and  twenty  to  fifty  millions, 
ruin  diffused  through  all  classes,  but  sufficiently  explained  the  universal 
especially  the  working  ones,  by  this  suffering.  In  1825,  the  crisis  was  ob- 
general  public  and  private  bankruptcy  viously  brought  about  by  the  vast  im* 
in  America,  far  exceeds  that  arising  pulse  given  to  commerce  by  tho  bill  of 
Ifoin  any  catastrophe,  civil  or  military,  18*i2,  which  ^t«iCtk«\V}  ^>^^xA^^^ 
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trithcring^  inBueace  of  tlie  famous  re-  extraordinaiy  decree  ;  the  constitU' 
sumption  of  cash  pafmenti  in  1819;  tioD,  bowcrer  violentlv  a|^Iated  by 
followed  bj  the  enormous  abaorption  preceding  changes,  had  acquired 
andlossof  capital  in  theinaauoQiiniiig  a  sort  of  temporary  equilibrium  be- 
speculations  of  South  America,  and  tween  the  increased  power  of  the 
■till  more  insane  loans,  amounting  to  Commons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
£50,000,000  sterling,  to  the  "  ho^thj  increased  vigour  and  importance  of 
young  republics,"  which  at  that  the  Peers,  on  the  other ;  and  Britain 
periou  began  their  career  of  selfish-  exhibited  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
ncss,  rapacity,  and  insolvency.  But  paralleled  spectacle  to  the  world,  of  a 
.  in  1836  and  1837,  noneof  these  eanses  vast  revolutionary  change  having  been 
were  in  operation  ;  none  correspond-  effected,  and  yet,  within  a  fow  years, 
ing  or  similar  to  them  had  begun  to  every  branch  of  industry  reviving 
come  into  action.  The  world,  with  and  flourishiog  as  under  the  shelter  of 
the  exception  of  a  desperato  civil  con-  the  firmest  and  most  durable  constitu- 
test  in  the  Peninsular  mountains,  was  tional  bulwarks- 
undisturbed  ;  continued  tranquillity  for  In  truth,  the  revival  of  industry  and 
two-and-twcnty  years  had  sufficiently  commercial  enteiprise  had  been  so 
bealcd  the  wounds  consequent  on  the  gradual ;  it  was  based  on  so  much 
transitiop  from  war  to  peace  ;  human  solid  capital ;  extended  into  so  many 
industn' and  intelligenco  had  worked  and  such  safe  channels;  spread  so 
out  and  explored  the  durable  and  safe  equally  over  the  world ;  and  was  so 
channels  of  pacific  enterprise.'  The  generally  free  of  the  dangerousolement 
delusion  of  tne  South  American  re-  of  rash  speculation,  that  it  was  im- 
publics,  like  all  other  democratic  possible  to  persuade  the  great  bulk  of 
phantasmagorias,  had  passed  away;  the  mercantile  worid  that  it  was  com- 
the  extravagance  of  the  Rio  del  ing  on  ;  and  thence,  in  a  gieat  degree, 
HoDtc  shares  was  forgotten  ;  the  the  wide  extent  and  durable  character 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  ruined  by  of  the  catastrophe.  The  author  of 
the  revolntionaryconvulsionsof  twenty  this  article  repeatedly  iramed  some  of 
years,  were  set  at  rest  for  a  half  cen-  the  grcsloit  morchants  in  Britain, 
tury  to  come  ;  the  currency  of  Eng-  during  the  winter  of  ]835_-6,  and  the 
land  was  established  on  a  compara-  spring  of  1830,  when  prosperity  was 
tively  safe  foundation  ;  and  after  a  bo  univcrsalt  orders  so  pressing,  and 
world  of  anxiety  and  suffering,  which,  prices  so  high,  that  a  great  commer- 

Sr  the  long-continued  distress  it  occa-  cial    crisis   was   approaching,   which 

oned,  had  brought   on  organic  re-  would  equal  that  of  1825  in  severity, 

forms,  and  led  the  nation  to  the  edge  Bndcxc(«ditiDduration;buthefDuiid 

of  perdition,  the  perilous  change  from  hardly  any  ono  who  conid  give  civdit 

S  paper  to  a  metallic  currency  had  to  the   gloomy  forebodings.     It  was 

been  gone  through,   prices  had  been  constantly  answered,  that  the  circum- 

accommodated  to  the  lowered  standard  stances  wero  essentially  different ;  that 

of  value ;  the  debts  which  had  there-  the  dangerous  features  of  1825  were 

by  acquired  an  overwhelming   mag-  happily  awanting ;  that  vast  simie  were 

nltude,  h:id  crushed  the  debtors,  and  no  longer  sent  out  of  the  country  in 

hosts  of  insolvent  traders,  after  pasung  visionary  speculations  or  absurd  loans ; 

through  the  Gazette,  had  sunk  in  the  that  prices  were  not  forced  up  by  cx- 

•tiuggle,  or  wore  quietly  laid  in  their  travagant  speculation  ;  but  the  orders 

Elves.      The   recent   bill,   declaring  were  at  once  Bolidand  rational,  various 

nk  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  and  satisfactory — comiog  in  from  all 

every  where  but  at  the  Bank  of  Eog-  different  quarters  for  ready  money,  or 

land,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  obviated  bilisatshortdBtes,andevidenUy  based 

file  effects,  in  internal  transactions  at  on   the  firm  foundation  of  increased 

least,  of  that  prodigious  change.  Poll-  opulence    among  the  consumers    in 

lical  contention  had  lost  much  of  its  every  part   of  the   world.     Inspired 

Tehemence,  and  consequent  dangerous  with  confidence  by  these  flattering  ap. 

character ;  the  long  depression  spring-  peorancea,  the  great  bulk  of  the  mcr- 

ing  from  the  general  insecurity  which  cantile  and  manufacturing  world  went 

followed  tlio  passing  of  the  Reform  od,  through  the  whole  course  of  1835 

Bill,   had    passed    away ;    commerce  and  tho  first  six  months  of  183G,  pur- 

MitA  manoiacturea  had  nrlved  to  an  cbating,  manufacturing,  aud  specula- 
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ting  with  extraordinary  activity ;  and 
such  was  the  continued  and  rapid  rise 
of  prices  during  all  that  period,  that 
almost  all  these  undertakings  proved 
advantageous,  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
fits made  in  every  department  of  busi- 
Qess  for  the  whole  time  was  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  annals  of 
the  world. 

To  those,  however,  who  consider 
the  inevitable  effect  of  considerable 
and  rapid  monetary  changes  upon  tiie 
course  of  the  precious  metals  through- 
out the  world,  it  must  appear  evident 
that  any  such  rise  of  prices,  consequent 
on   an  extraordinary  and  unnatural 
amount  of  mercantile  activity,  is  fraught 
with  inevitable  danger ;  and  that  if  it 
continues  for  a  certain  time,  and  varies 
prices  to  a  certain  height,  it  must  ter- 
minate in  disaster.    Nothing  preserves 
its  equilibrium  so  completely  as  gold 
and  silver ;  by  no  human  means  can 
their  value  be  kept  different  for  any 
length  of  time  in  one  country  from 
what  they  are  in  others.  When  prices 
have  risen  to  any  considerable  deg^ree 
in  any  commercial  state,  from  general 
confidence  and  prosperity,  the  precious 
metals  naturally  find  their  way  into 
other  States,  where  they  can  be  ex- 
changed for  a  greater  quantity  of  com- 
modities—that is,  find  a  more  profitable 
investment.  There  is,  therefore^  a  foun- 
dation laid  in  every  considerable  and 
sudden  rise  of  prices  in  one  commercial 
state  for  a  certain  and  probably  rapid 
reaction ;  because  the  precious  metals 
will  rapidly  find  their  way  out  of  it, 
and  exchanges  in  consequence  becom- 
ing unfaTourable,  the  banks,  which 
are  the  great  emporiums  of  metallic 
wealth,  will  feel  themselves  imder  the 
necessity,  in  their  own  defence,  of 
contracting  their  issues ;  and  a  stop- 
page will  in  consequence  be  given  to 
credit,  at  the  very  time  when,  from 
the    magnitude    and    universality  of 
speculatmg,  mercantile  men,  even  of 
the  greatest  resources,  have  the  most 
need,  in  anticipation  of  their  returns, 
of  its  assistance. 

This  effect  accordingly  took  place 
in  this  country.  Sagacious  observers, 
amidst  the  general  whirl  and  rise  of 
prices,  remarked,  through  all  the  spring 
of  1836,  that  the  exchanges  were  con- 
stantly becoming  more  unfa^urable 
to  this  country  ;  and  at  length  they 
became  so  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
drain  which  set  in  upon  the  Bank  was 


so  violent,  that  it  was  evident  to  every 
observer,  that  if  measures  of  defence 
were  not  speedily  adopted,  that  great 
parent  establishment,  and  with  it  every 
lesser  bank  in  the  empire,  must  speedily 
become  insolvent.  At  the  same  time, 
it  became  apparent,  from  the  character 
and  course  of  mercantile  transactions  of 
the  parties  by  whom  chiefiy  this  great 
drain  was  kept  up,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  of  their  operations, 
that  some  new  cause  had  suddenly  come 
into  activity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
AUantic,  far  more  powerful  in  its  ope« 
ration  than  the  mere  tendency  of  the 
precious  metals  to  flow  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  of  prices,  in 
quest  of  a  more  profitable  market  than 
they  coidd  find  at  home.  This  was 
especially  evident  from  the  quarter  to 
which  ail  the  shipments  of  gold  were 
destin^ ;  America  was  the  great  cen- 
tre to  which  they  converged ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  a  vast  magnet  had  suddenly 
been  discovered  in  that  country,  in- 
vested with  the  quality  of  attracting 
the  precious  metals  from  every  other 
part  of  the  world.  Now,  the  ordinary 
course  of  mercantile  transactions  could 
never  account  for  this  direction  of  the 
precious  metals ;  for  if  speculation  was 
rife,  and  the  fever  of  enterprise  ran 
high  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  ran 
at  least  as  high  in  the  British  Islands ; 
and  if  prices  had  risen  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  there,  they  had  followed 
with  equal  steps  on  tms  side  of  the 
Atiantic. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  lay  in  this  drain  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  the  United  States ;  and 
to  such  a  length  had  it  gone,  and  so 
gigantic  were  the  transactions  of  the 
great  houses  engaged  in  this  traffic* 
that  the  affair  assumed  a  national  as- 
pect ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death 
between  the  two  countries.  The  ruling 
party  in  America  openly  gave  out  that 
they  had  got  the  gold,  and  they  would 
hold  it;  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  be  brought  down  to  its  marrow- 
bones ;  and  that  in  the  commercial  con- 
fusion and  ruin  which  must  ensue  in 
the  British  Islands,  a  revolution  was 
inevitable,  and  the  greatness  of  £ng^ 
land  would  be  at  once  destroyed.  The 
drain  upon  the  Bank,  and  the  expor« 
tation  of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
United  StateS)  h&d  dasaibv^^  ^  ^^^VwfiAf-^ 
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the  united  opinion  of  all  the  wealth,  by  the  Radical  party  in  this  country, 

respectability,  and  intelligence  of  the  as  the  perfection  of  social  institutions; 

country,  engaged  the  executive  m  a  and    they  are    unanimous    in    their 

struggle  for  life  and  death  with  the  opinion,  that  the  sovereign  multitude 

commercial    and    intellectual    aristo-  can — ^not  merely  by  a  fiction  of  law, 

cracy,  and  at  length  carried  their  de-  like  the  King  of  England — but  really 

mocratic  jealousy  so  far  as,  during  a  and  truly,  do  no  tvrong.  To  show  that 

period  of  unexampled  commercial  en-  we  do  not  exaggerate  their  tenets  in 

terprise,  to  attempt  to  force  upon  the  this  particular,  we  quote  the  words  of 

countfy  an  exclusively  metallic  currency,  one  of  their  ablest  and  most  candid 

That  is,  to  pass  a  far  stronger  measure  writers  : — *«  The  theory  of  the  Go- 

than  the  English  bill  of  1819,  during  vernment  of  the  United  States,**  says 

the  fever  of  1824.     This  is  what  the  Miss   Martineau,  "  has  grasped  and 

American  masses  have  done ;  it  b  in  embodied  the  mighty  principle,  that 

this  result  that  the  grand  experiments  politics  are  morals  ; — that  is,  a  matter 

of    democratic    institutions — self-go-  of  universal  and  equal  concern.    Con- 

vernment,  and  universal  education —  nected  with  this  is  the  theory  that  the 

have  terminated.      This  is  what  the  majority  will  be  in  the  rights  both  as 

sober,  rational,  well>matured  opimion  to  the  choice  of  principles  which  are  to 

of  the  migority  has  imanimously  sane-  govern  particular  laws,  and  the  agents 

tioned.     They  have  perpetrated  not  who  are  to  work  them.     This  theory, 

merely  an  act  of  injustice  to  others,  obviously  just  as  it  appears,  as  long  as 

but  of  insanity  towards  themselves,  to  it  is  applied  to  objects  of  universal  and 

which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  equal  concern,  cannot  be  set  aside, 

the  whole  annals  of  legal  or  aristocra-  without  overturning  all  with  which  It 

tic   oppression.      No  example  more  is  involved.     Nothing  can  be  more 

eminently  instructive  to  the  people  of  striking  to  a  stranger,  than  the  ez- 

this  country  ever  was  afforded  ;  none  perience  gained,  after  some  residence 

could  be  conceived  so  wonderfully  cal-  in  the  United  States,  of  the  ultimate 

culated  to  evince,  even  to  demonstra-  ascendency  of  the  will  of  the  majority  ; 

tion,  the  truth  of  the  opinions  which  that  is,  of  the  right,  in  defiance  of  all 

we  have  never  ceased  to  inculcate,  appearance  to  the  contrary. '*• 

that  the  proceedings  and  principles  of  It  is  only  of  late  years,  however, 

the  democratic  multitude  are  utterly  that  this  pnnciple  has  appeared  in  its 

ruinous  even  to  themselves ;  and  that,  unrestrained  form,  or  the  unvarying 

in  the  blindness  of  party  zeal,  or  the  correctness   of  the  judgment  of  the 

worship  of  republican  ambition,  they  majority  has  been  fairly  put  to  the 

urge  measures  fitted,  not  merely  in  test.      Previous    to    this,    from    the 

their  ultimate,  but  even  their  immcdl-  weight  of  the  Federalists,  the  remains 

ate  results,  to  send  themselves  to  per-  of  English  habits  and  ideas,  the  in- 

dition.  fiuence  of  English  literature,  and  the 

Every   body   knows   the   political  natural  ascendency  of  Intelligence  and 

constitution  of  America;  that  it  is  a  property  over  mere  numbers,  the  more 

country  of    republican     institutions,  opulent  and  educated  classes,  the  ari£- 

unlversal    suffrage,  vote    by  ballot ;  tocracy  of  wealth  and  talent,  main- 

that   the    multitude    are    the    ruling  tained  a  superiority  both  in  the  Legis- 

power ;  that  pledges  are  exacted  from  lature   and  the  Government.      It  is 

their  representatives,   and    that    the  well  known,  however,  that  for  thirty 

opinion  and  wishes  of  the  majority  years  past — in  fact,  ever  since  the  death 

are  directly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  of  General  Washington,  who  was  the 

direction  of  public  affairs.   There  is  no  pillar  of  the  Federalist  or  Conserva- 

indirect  influence  or  hidden  authority ;  tive  party — the  Democratic  interesthas 

corruption  cannot  reach,  at  least  in  been  constantly  and  rapidly  gaining 

its  grosser  form,  the  millions  invested  strength,  gradually  acquiring  a  de- 

with  power ;   the    naked,  undiluted,  cided  majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber 

undisguised  opinion  of  the  m^'ority,  of  Congress,   and  in   the  person   of 

governs  every  thing.      It  is  on  this  General  Jackson,  for  the  first  time 

very  account  that  it  is  ever  held  up  seized  the  reins  of  the    Executive. 


*  Biartineau's  America,  L,  8,  58. 
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dispensable  ;  and  it  is  obviously  impos-  period  banking  establishments^  as  i?ill 
sible^  even  with  tlic  most  industrious,  be  the  case  in  all  free,  intelligent,  and 
saving,  and  active  population  in  the  advancing  communities,  have  been  es- 
-worid,  that  the  existing  wealth  can  be  tablished  with  extraordinary  benefit  in 
proportioned  either  to  the  boundless  the  United  States.  The  advantages^ 
extent  of  waste  land  capable  of  culti-  however,  with  which  they  are  attended^ 
Viition,  or  the  constantly  increasing  have  not  been  unmixed  with  evil; 
wants  of  a  growing  and  indefatigable  there,  as  elsewhere,  fraudulent  insol- 
people.  It  is  in  such  a  state  that  the  vency  too  often  usurped  the  King's 
utility  of  Banks  and  paper  credit  is  prerogative,  and  issued  its  own  worth- 
most  strongly  felt,  and  that  a  paper  less  paper  as  the  current  coin  of  the 
circidation,  based  on  sound  principles,  realm.  Miss  Martineau  gives  the  fol- 
becomes  an  indispensable  element  in  lowing  account  of  the  cause  which  led 
the  progress  of  social  improvement.  to  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Banks  are  the  great  instrument  by'  States  Bank,  the  grand  object  of  De- 
which  integrity  and  talent  supply  the  mocratic  jealousy  at  this  time : — 
want  of  capital ;  by  which  prudence  »«  Occasional  disorders  happened  from 
and  industry,  setting  out  on  the  basis  the  miaconduct  of  country  banks,  prior  to 
of  paper  credit,  attain  at  length  to  the  1811.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
solid  advantage  of  substantial  capital.  United  States  Bank  was  then  refused.  The 
Such  a  system  quadruples  at  once  Government  was  pressed  by  the  evils  of 
the  active  capital  of  the  country,  by  war ;  and  the  check  of  the  superintend- 
producing  a  paper  capital  based  on  ence  of  the  Bank  being  withdrawn,  the 
credit,  which,  as  long  as  that  credit  local  banks,  out  of  New  England,  came  to 
remains  unshaken,  answers  all  the  pur-  the  agreement  (too  senseless  to  be  over 
poses  of  encouraging  industry  just  as  repeated)  to  suspend  specie  paymenU.  All 
weU  as  the  metallic  treasures  of  Mexico  issued  what  kind  and  quantity  of  paper 
and  Peru.  It  prevents  a  large  per-  P»«>"«*^  themselves,  till  above  twice  the 
tion  of  the  national  wealth  from  being  «f  °"«^,  ^^  ">°"*^y  "*^«^«^  ^"  f'^'''^'  "1^ 

absorbed  in  the  unprofitable  and  un-    '^l  "°^f »  ^^^  ]?  *^T  nt^  Linw  J^ 
n«»,i..»4:..»r  c         A  IV  others  ten,  in  others  twenty,  below  par. 

productiveformofametalhccurrency,     ^^^   ^^^'  ^^^^  l^^  mean-Ume, 

and  provides  for  the  necessary  circda.  ^^^  convertible  paper  only;  and  under 

tion  at  a  fifth  part  of  its  cost.     Old  ^^^  ^^  ^.^ich  provides  that  all  duties,  im- 

states  m  which  capital  is  redundant,  p^g^s^   ^nd  excises  should    bo    uniform 

and  all  honae  employment  nearly  filled  throughout  the  States,  were  thus  compel- 

up,  may  dispense  with  a  paper  cur-  i^d  to  pay  one-tenth  more  to  the  revenue 

rency,  just  as  the  finished  scholar  may  officers  than  the  people  of  New  York,  who 

discard  the  rudiments,  or  the  accom-  used  the  depreciated  currency  ;  and  onc- 

plished  equestrian  forget  the  lessons  fifth  more  than  the  Baltimore  merchants, 
of    the    manage ;    but    till   that    last         "  This  sUte  of  things  could  not  last, 

stage  has  arrived,  it  is  the  greatest  act  A  national  bank  was  again  established,  in 

of  national  insanity  to  destroy  or  re-  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 

strain,  except  within  those  limits  which  local  banks.     Its  charter  "^^^^l}^"^^^ 

the  pubUc  safety  requires,  the  invalu-  years,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dol- 

able  ally  of  a  paper  circulation.     It  !*"»  to  which  the  federal  government  sub- 

has  quadrupled  in  the  last  half  cfentury  scribed  one-fifth.     Its  notes  were  made 

the  wealth  of  Scotiand,  and  multipUed  receivable  for  any  debt  due  to  the  United 

tenfold  that  of  America.     But  for  the  states  __„„«  ««.«««,^ 

T>owerfiil  imnulse  iriven   bv  the   ad-  ^**  purpose  was  presenUy  answered, 

powerful  impulse  given   by  tfte  ao-  ^^^         .^  ^^^  ^. 

vances  of  bankers,  and  the  enkiiged  .^ed  cadi  paymenU.     The  management 

capital  wluch  they  put  in  motion,  the  ^^  ^^  United  States  Bank,  during  the 

mdustry.of  the  Umted  States,  instead  of  ^^  ^^  .^  ^^^  j^  y^^^  „po„  the  whole, 

having  long  ago  crossed  the  Alleghany  p^dent  and  moderate.      That  a  power 

Mountains,  and  given   birth  to  four  YiaA  not  been  abused,  is  not,  howew,  a 

millions  of  men  in  the  valley  of  the  reason  for  its  continued  exercise,  if  it  be 

Mississippi,    would    have    been    still  really  unconstitutional.    President  Jackson 

slowly  advancing  along  the  shores  of  thinks,  and  the  mi^jority  thinks  with  him, 

the  Atlantic,  and  not  yet  have  pierced  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 

the  profound  solitudes  of  the  Ohio  or  stltutlon  (as  it  is  certainly  unauthorised 

the  Missouri.  by  iU  letter),  that  any  in&tiVa5dniii  ^^\)^^ 

Accordingly^   from   a  veiy  eaiijr  have  the  po^«,  \DDLOaftOLfc^  tot  ^  Vwv% 
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term  of  yean,  of  affeoting  the  effain  of  Since  the  ostabUshment  of  the  Uni- 
iDdiTidtuU»  from  the  ftirther  comers  of  ted  States  Bank,  and  the  great  in- 
Maine  or  Miatouri,  down  to  the  ihoreg  of    fluenoo  whichf  from  its  vast  capital^ 


Che  Golf  of  Mexico ;  of  infloencdng  elec- 
tions ;  of  biaasiog  the  press  \  and  of  act- 
ing strongly  either  with  or  against  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  minority  considers,  that 
if  the  United  States  Bank  has  great  power 
ibr  good,  it  hms  also  great  power  for  harm ; 
and  that  the  general  government  cannot 
be  secmw  of  working  naturally  in  its  limit- 
ed fonctions,  while  this  great  power  sub- 
sists, to  be  either  its  enemy  or  its  ally." 

Total  number  of  BankB>  « 

Nominal. 
Their  capital^ 
Notes  in  circulation« 
Specie  in  their  coflbra^ 
Commercial  paper  nnder  disconnti 


prudent  conduot»  and  well-timed  11- 
oerality  it  has  acquired  all  over  the 
Union^  the  paper  currency  of  the 
oountij  lias  been  on  a  much  more 
lolid  foundation  tlian  formerly.  The 
official  returns  of  the  Banks  of  the 
Union  on  1st  January,  18S5»  give  their 
number,  capital,  and  notes  in  circula- 
tion, as  follows :— -^ 


Dollars. 

231,250,000,  or 

103,692,000,  or 

43,937,000,  or 

365,000,000,  or 


557 


X57,000,000 
25300,000 
10,800,000 
91,200,000 


But  the  vast  importance  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  Judged  of  by  the  amount  of 
Its  capital,  .  •  .       35,000,000,    or   ^,750,000 

Notes  in  circulation,  .  17,300,000,    or      4,400,000 

Commercial  paper  under  discount,     51,941,000,    or    12,600,000  • 


Nothing  more  is  reqmsite  than  these 
figures  to  show  the  vast  importance 
of  the  banking  system  to  the  United 
States,  as  to  every  other  rising  and 
enterprising  people.  And  it  is  ap- 
parent that  such  establishments,  if 
rightly  understood,  are  emineri&y  fa- 
Touraole  to  the  progress  of  fi-eedom, 
and  the  real  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  Capital — solid  wealth  —  u 
oyer  essentially  aristocratic.  It  neyer 
can  be  yery  generally  or  widely  dif- 
fused, at  least  in  large  masses  \  and, 
therefore,  banks  which  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  enterprise  and  activity  in  the 
earlier  and  more  eventful  periods  of 
their  career,  and  enable  them  to  main- 
tain the  stnig^  with  older  establish- 
ments, having  the  advantage  of  long- 
tried  connexions  and  realued  wealtli, 
are  eminently  favourable  to  the  popu- 
lar classes,  and  the  best  support  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Without  banks, 
a  commercial  state  must  ever  speedily 
fall,  and  ever  has  fidlen,  under  the 
dominion  of  a  few  overgrown  mer- 
cantile establishments;  industry  and 
activity  can nevermidntaintheirground 
in  the  competition  flrom  want  of  capi- 
tal. The  Danker  with  his  notes  has 
done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 


as  either  the  printer  with  his  printing, 
press,  or  the  schoolmaster  with  lus 
grammar. 

But  it  appeared  otherwise  to  the 
judicious,  prudent,  and  far-seeing 
masses  in  the  United  States.  These 
enlightened  men,  every  one  with  his 
Encyclopaedia  by  his  side  and  his  news- 
paper in  his  pocket,  have  conceived 
the  most  inveterate  and  universal  yisa- 
louay  of  Banks ;  and  especially  of  the 
great  parent  establishment,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  at  New  York. 
They  have  carried  thb  animosity  so 
fkras,  for  five  years  past,  to  have  made 
it  a  sine  qua  non  with  idl  their  repre- 
sentatives that  they  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  overturn  and  extirpate 
the  banks,  and  reduce  the  country  to 
the  restricted  circulation  of  a  metallic 
currency.  These  sagacious,  well-in- 
formed, and  reflecting  masses,  who, 
according  to  the  true  theory  of  govern- 
ment, are  always  in  the  right,  have 
discovered  that  their  territory,  thirty 
times  thearea  of  the  Brituh  Islands,  can 
be  just  as  well  cultivated  with  a  metal- 
lic capital  in  currency  of  XI  1,000,000, 
as  a  specie  and  metallic  circulation 
of  «£36,000,000;  that  the  discount  of 
4E90,000,000   of   commercial    paper 
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every  three  months,  is  perfectly  need-  plauded  by  the  democratic  party  all 
less ;  that  prices  of  all  sorts  of  com-  oyer  the  Union, 
modities,  and  above  all,  of  labour.  III.  More  lately, in  1835> he  took  the 
will  remain  just  as  high  when  the  still  more  yiolent  step  of  issuinff  aa 
circulation  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  order  from  the  Treasury,  requiring 
its  present  amount,  as  when  paper  to  the  whole  duties  and  taxes  to  Goyem* 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ment,  and  the  whole  price  of  public 
millions  is  continually  in  circulation ;  lands  sold  for  the  behoof  of  the  state, 
and  that  their  interests — ^the  interests  to  be  paid  in  specie  onty ;  which  cash, 
of  the  working  classes — ^wiil  be  best  se-  when  received,  was,  so  far  as  possible* 
cured  by  sweeping  away  all  banking  kept  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  Go- 
establishments  together.  On  this  prin-  vemment.  This  decisive  act,  which 
ciple  they  have  acted  for  a  coiurse  of  amounted  to  a  complete  injunction  of 
years,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  cash  payments  and  proscription  of  pa- 
the  other,  in  direct  opposition,  as  may  per,  so  far  as  the  Government  could 
well  be  believed,  to  the  opinions  and  effect  it,  was  attended,  as  might  na- 
efforts  of  all  tiie  intelligent  sensible  turally  be  expected,  with  the  most 
men  in  the  country.  But,  as  Livy  momentous  effects,  and  was  the  direct 
long  ago  observed,  **  Major  pars  ut  and  obvious  cause  of  the  extravagant 
plerumque  sit  meUorem  vicit ;"  and  demand  for  money  all  over  the  United 
the  intelligent,  far-seeing  masses.  States,  and  the  alarming  drain  which 
strong  in  the  support  of  the  multitude,  soon  after  set  in  upon  tiiis  country.  It, 
strong  in  the  powers  of  universal  suf-  too,  excited  the  most  extravagant  jot 
frage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  the  exaction  and  exultation,  as  the  first  step  towanu 
of  pledges,  have  returned  representa-  the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  among  the 
tives,  and  placed  a  President  at  the  helm,  intelligent  masses  all  over  the  United 
who   have    carried    through,  amidst  States. 

the  unanimous  shouts  of  the  whole  To  understand  the  real  nature  and 
Kepublican  party  in  America,  the  fol-  judicious  character  of  the  universal 
lowing  decisive  measures  against  the  clamour  thus  got  up  in  the  United 
United  States  Bank,  intended  as  a  pre-  States  among  the  worldng  classes,  upon 
lude  to  the  war  against  all  Banks  democratic  principles,  and  for  demo- 
whatever  : —  cratic  objects,  agamst  the  Bank  of  the 

United  States  and  a  paper  currency 

I.  The  President,  of  his  own  autho-  in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
rity,  and  directiy  in  the  face  of  the  two  things: — The  universal  use  and  in- 
law passed  by  Congress  on  that  sub-  calculable  practical  importance,  in  an 
ject,  withdrew  from  the  Bank  of  the  under-peopled  rising  country  like 
United  States,  in  the  close  of  1833,  America,  of  those  bimking  establish- 
the  whole  deposits  of  Government  ments,  which  quadruple  the  active  c»- 
although  it  had  paid  1,500,000  dollars  pital  of  the  inhabitants,  and  furnish 
for  that  privilege,  secured  to  it  by  an  funds  to  those  who  have  none,  for  the 
act  of  the  whole  Legislature.  The  prosecution  of  the  most  useful  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De-  takings;  and  the  unprecedented  state  of 
partment  hesitated  to  adopt  a  step  so  activity  in  speculation  of  every  kind, 
manifestly  illegal ;  but  General  Jack-  both  in  land  and  merchandise,  which 
son  overcame  his  scruples  by  taking  was  going  forward  when  the  masses 
the  whole  responsibility  upon  him-  forced  upon  the  Government,  and  una- 
self ;  and  the  masses  unanimously  ap-  nimously  approved,  these  decisive  mea- 
proved  the  great  act  of  democratic  in-  sures  against  banking  credit,  and  for 
justice.  the    introduction  of  an   exclusively 

II.  To  paralyse  the  strength  of  the  metallic  circulation. 

Bank  by  an  apprehension  of  approach-         We  cannot  illustrate  the  first  posi- 

ing  dissolution.  General  Jackson  op-  tion  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 

posed  his  sovereigpi  veto  to  the  act  liberal  democratic   French  traveller, 

which  had  passed  both  Houses  of  the  M.  Chevalier : — 
Legislature  in  the  session  of  1832-8         «  oedit  U  the  primary  element  of  life 

for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  in  the  United  8Ute%\^«^'^\«t«&.i>^^^s^ 

at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  which  it     'WUbout  ct«^l^i^oift  ^o^nj^^^nw^^ 

was  theperiod  when  ita  existing  eharter  nhich  axiM  ou  iX\  A^»»>  ^  VI  Vi  ««i^ws 
expired.      This  too  was  loudly  ap-     ment-^OiOM  t\^  ^^iiSuea  -^XatSft.  tton^ 
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matgin  of  the  AtlaoUc,  which  stretch  to 
the  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and  extend 
along  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
aisBippi,  would  have  been  still  savage 
forests  and  bottomless  morasses.  New 
York  alone  possesses  twenty  banks :  the 
mean  of  its  annual  discounts  is 
L.25,000,00a;  whereas  at  Paris  the  total 
discounts  of  the  Bank  were,  in  1831, 
L.9,000,000 ;  in  1832,  only  L.6,000,000. 
At  Philadelphia,  in  1831,  the  discounts 
I'ose  to  L.32,000,000.  A  general  shake 
to  credit,  even  for  the  shortest  time, 
U  here  more  terrible  than  the  most 
frightful  earthquake.  The  banks  have 
Acted  as  the  levet  which  has  enabled 
the  Americans  to  establish  among  them- 
islves,  to  th6ir  own  great  profit,  the  agii- 
eulture  and  industry  of  Europe,  and  which 
hu  covered  their  territory  with  cities, 
canals;  railroads,  manufactories,  and  fer- 
tile fields ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  which 
eonstitutes  civilisation.  Without  the  banks, 
the  cultivator  ^ould  have  been  destitute 
of  capital  for  his  most  necessary  advance  ; 
he  would  have  had  no  instruments  for  the 
dearing  of  his  farm ;  and  if  the  system 
has  led  in  many  cases  to  absurd  and 
gambling  speculations,  it  is  the  same  sys- 
tem which  has  enabled  the  farmer  to 
purchase  land  for  two  dollars  the  acre, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  for  ten  or  a 
hundred.  The  mechanics,  who  are  now 
so  loud  in  their  condenmation  of  the 
banking  system,  forget,  that  it  is  to  it  that 
they  owe  the  industrial  activity  which  has 
enabled  them  to  earn  from  five  to  eight 
shillings  a-day  of  wages.  They  forget 
that  it  is  it  which  has  furnished  them  with 
the  means,  of  whkh  so  many  have  availed 
themselves,  of  rising  to  opulence  and  com- 
fort ;  for,  in  America,  every  enterprising 
man  who  can  give  the  guarantee  of  a 
tolerable  character,  is  sure  of  obtaining 
credit,  and  thus  has  the  means  of  making 
his  fortune. 

**  The  excessive  multiplication  of  banks, 
however,  has  been  attended  here,  as  else- 
where,   with     dangerous    consequences. 
Credit  was  in  some  instances  unduly  ex- 
tended, and  banking  establishments  which 
pushed  their  notes  into  general  circulation, 
afterwards,     by    their    failure,    diifused 
general  distress.     The  evil,  however,  has 
been  ewrtdfrom  the  day  when  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  finally  eetablUhed. 
That  great  institution,  which  in  its  very 
'commencement  committed  some  faults  for 
which  it  paid  dear,  has  for  ten  years  past 
acted  invariably  with  the  most  consummate 
prudence.     The  greater  part  of  the  lead- 
£iV  men  of  the  country  are  connected 
waftA  //  £o  the  capacity  of  directors.      The 
^^'^'^'^poDdenta  abroad  aro   itto  grealast 


houses,— those  of  Baring  at  London,  and 
Hottingein  at  Amsterdam.  It  exercises 
over  all  the  local  banks,  an  indispensable 
control ;  it  obliges  them  to  observe  some 
moderation  in  their  issues,  by  demanding 
payment  in  cash,  or  refusing  their  notes 
in  exchange,  whenever  it  conceives  they 
are  transgressing  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
It  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  currency  of 
the  country  has  been  so  largely  extended, 
that  in  1831  the  banks  of  the  country 
could,  without  difficulty,  sustain  a  mass 
of  discounts,  which,  over  the  whole 
Union,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
L.240,000,000  sterling. "  ~  Chx v alixx, 
Ameriijue  du  Nord,  i.  40,  41,  49. 

The  other  position  necessavy  ta  be 
appreciated  in  considering  the  wisdom 
and  necessary  effects  of  the  war  of 
extermination  waged  by  tiie  American 
masses  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Statesy  yiz.j  the  enormous  extent  and 
unparalleled  activity  of  the  specula- 
tions in  land  and  cotton^  at  the  period 
which  they  selected  for  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities^  is  thus  described  by 
tiie  same  liberal  author : — 

*'  Th0  public  lands  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  last  five 
years  have  been  as  follows : — 


Hectarts  of  land. 

Price  paid. 

1830 

782,000 

L.485.000 

1831 

1,125,000 

700,000 

1832 

997,000 

620,000 

1833 

1,562,000 

1,040,000 

1834 

1JB87,000 

1,480,000 

183& 

3,645,000 

2,600,000 

This  extraordinary  increase  indi- 
ca^  tiie  almost  boundless  extent  of 
the  speculations  in  land  which  were 
going  on  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  in  tiie  United  States.  The 
progressive  growth  of  the  export  of 
cotton  is  equally  remarkable. 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


Kilognuna. 
145,000,000 
146,000,000 
173,000,000 
286,000,000 


Value. 

L.6,400,000 

7,400,000 

10,500,000 

12,400,000 


<c 


Thb  prodigious  activity  in  speculation 
of  every  sort,  both  in  land  and  merchandise, 
rose  to  a  perfect  fever  in  the  course  of 
1836.  Purchasers  of  loU  keenly  competed 
in  the  north  for  forests  containing  trees  fit 
for  the  construction  of  dwellings,— in  the 
south,  for  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi, — 
and  in  the  west,  the  far  distant  pasturages 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  BGssouri.  The 
extraordinary  rVie  ot  leveMVAWoa  iiv  these 
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remote  quftrters  has  turned  every  head, —  it  from  that  great  centre  of  tyranny  and 
and  they  speeulate  on  the  probable  vatae  of  corruption.  The  Bank  is  still  English 
such  and  such  localities  for  fixture  ciHes,  as  influence  under  another  form,  which  is 
if  three  or  four  Londons,  as  many  Parises,  striving  to  enslave  you ;  the  real  question 
and  at  least  a  dosen  Liverpools,  were  iB,  whether  you  shall  be  freemen  or 
speedily  to  spread  in  these  desert  abodes  slaves  of  the  golden  calf.  Despite  all  the 
their  streets,  their  houses,  their  wealth,  hypocriticalprofessionsof  the  slaver  of  the 
their  forests  of  noasts.  At  New  York  Bank,  never  forget  an  instant  when  going 
alone,  the  Government  has  disposed  of  lots  to  the  poll,  that  the  sole  question,  the 
for  2,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  at  Orleans,  question  of  questions,  is,  '  Bank,  or  no 
for  1 ,000,000.  They  have  assigned  as  Bank.'  In  truth,  the  real  question  which 
localities  for  houses,  cities,  and  streets,  ig  about  to  be  decided  at  the  elections,  is 
arid  rocks  or  moving  quagmires.  In  the  question  of  the  Bank — nevertheless, 
Louisiana,  impassable  morasses,  the  eter-  whose  fault  is  it  that  the  Opposition,  in 
nal  abode  of  alligators ;  the  swamps  and  struggling  for  ita  support,  is  now  obliged 
bogs  of  New  Orleans,  which  are  covered  to  invoke  the  shade  of  the  Constitution  ? 
with  water  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  «  In  truth,  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic 
feet;  and  in  the  north,  the  bed  of  the  party  have  idready  become  sensible  that 
Hudson,  submerged  to  the  depth  of  thirty  their  first  policy,  which  consisted  in  op- 
feet,  have  found  numerous  purchasers.'*-—  posing  the  Local  and  Joint  Stock  Banks 
Chzvauze  i.  416,  417>  and  ii.  163.  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  must  in 

Sach  bdng  the  fever  of  speculation  *f  ™^  ncceswrily  f^l.  and  thai  they  wo„id 
k»»v-i.  UC.UI}  u.»  icTc.  «/.  °^..  :.  J  all  rally  round  that  great  eitabhshment. 
m  bmd  andmei^bandise  in  the  United  ^^^^^ent  that  their  reproaches,  if 
States  for  tiie  last  three  years^uch  ^elUfounded,  were  much  more  appUcable 
the  indisputable  necessity  fop  banking  ^^  ^^  Provincial  Banks,  because  they  have, 
establishments  to  aid  the  efforts  of  in-  .„  ^  ^^^^^  ^^en  the  occasion  of  very 
dustry  over  its  boundless  surface,-~and  gerious  losses;  whereas  the  Bank  of  the 
such  the  benefits  which  the  Bank  of  the  united  States  haa  never  occasioned  to  any 
United  States  had  conferred  upon  the  person  the  loss  of  a  farthing.  After  having 
community,  by  placing  on  a  more  solid  hesitated  a  long  while,  the  leaders  of  that 
and  secure  foundation  than  heretofore  party  have  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
the  mighty  agent  of  a  paper  currency ;  declaring  war  againtt  all  Banks,  Bank 
let  us  next  attend  to  the  measures  which  notes,  say  they,  are  nothing  but  miserable 
Government,  «mtt/c/«cm«/,  was  adopt-  rags;  the  precious  metals  are  the  only 
ing,  under  the  dictation  and  with  the  solid  foundation  of  real  wealth.  Gold  is 
unanimous  applause  of  the  masses  all  called  Jackson-money.  The  national  mint 
over  the  Union,  for  the  destruction  of  has  been  set  to  work  with  extraordinary 
the  Bank,  and  the  eradication  of  a  activity  to  strike  off  gold  pieces,  half- 
paper  currency  from  the  whole  country,  eagles,  and  quarter-eagles.  The  chief 
The  views  and  wishes  of  a  party  there  journals,  in  the  interest  of  General  Jack- 
or  elsewhere  generally  go  beyond  the  »*>°;  Pf^y^  W.-^^  ^'''r  !^'^Tutn^nn 
actual  measure  which  thev  are  canable  «®*^ '  ***®  ^*™  ^™°^  ""^  admmistration 
actual  measure  wmcn  iney  are  capaoie  nothmg  but  gold  in  their  pockets ; 

of  carrying  into  execution  ;  and  what  ^^^^y^^^J,  y^^  Jee  a  man  with  coin  in 
these  wishes  are,  and  what  ulUmate  ^.^  ^  J  l,^  ,„re  he  is  a  Jack- 
objects  the  masses  in  America  have  m  g^n  man.  Lately  the  President  went  to 
view,  may  best  be  learned  from  the  ^^  country-house  of  Hermitage,  in  Ten- 
conduct  of  their  great  apostle.  General  nessee;  all  along  the  road  he  expended 
Jackson  : —  nothing  but  gold ;  the  Globe,  his  acknow- 
"  The  party  of  Admhiistratibn,"  says  ledged  organ,  took  especial  care  to  let  it 
Chevalier,  "  knowing  that  the  Bank  is  un-  be  known  to  the  public ;  and,  at  a  great 
popuUr  with  the  masses,  because  they  have  banquet  which  the  inhabitants  of  Nashville 
felt  its  influence  in  thwarting  their  designs,  gave  to  him,  he  drank  as  a  toast.  Gold 
roar  out  hicessanUy  *  The  Bank  1  The  and  sUver,  the  only  representatives  of 
Bank!'  The  Opposition  are  mocking  you,  wealth  recognised  by  the  consUtuUon.  — 
say  they,  when  they  call  on  you  to  sup-  Chxvalwr,  L  240-242. 
port  the  Constitution  ^d  the  laws ;  what  extraordhiary  and  otherwise 
do  they  care  for  the  Constitution  or  the  .  ^"ff  TV  •  i  „-i  ^f  ♦>,«  WnnV 
kws  ?lit  is  the  Bank  which  they  wish  to  inexplicable  jealousy  of  the  Bank, 
save.  War  then,  eternal  war  to  the  which,  by  combimng  sohditv  with 
Bank  1  General  Jackson,  the  hero  of  a  prudence  m  its  measur^,  has  done  so 
double  war,  who  cleared  the  country  of  much  to  remove  the  mherent  danj^ep 
English  bayonets,  wishes  jiow  to  puiiiy  of  a  paper  currency,  when  issmng 
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from  a  multitude  of  independent 
sources^  is  in  truth  nothing  but  the 
form  which  democratic  ambition  takes 
in  that  country — all  other  distinctions 
are  abolbhed ;  there  is  no  aristocracy^ 
no  landed  intercstf  no  church,  no  na- 
tional debt,  no  nobility,  no  sovereign ; 
the  majority,  according  to  universal 
su£Prage,  and  giving  its  votes  by  the 
ballot,  decides  every  thing.  But  the 
banks  remain,  and  in  them  the  masses 
see  the  germ  of  a  future  commercial 
aristocracy,  in  the  power  of  giving  or 
withholding  discounts — a  source  of  in- 
fluence which  may  sometimes  counter- 
act and  interfere  with  their  despotic 
propensities.  Thence  their  universal 
exasperation  at  the  banks,  and  their 
resolution  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  this  noble  and  beneficent  establish- 
ment, even  though  in  its  fall  it  should 
involve  all  themselves  in  ruin. 

'*  The  Bank  i^  accused/*  lays  Chevalier, 
**  of  having  intrigued  for  its  own  purposes, 
in  order  to  get  the  question  of  the  renewal 
of  its  charter  brought  on  in  the  session  of 
1831-2;  of  having  mingled  in  politics,  in 
order  to  influence  tlie  election  of  Presi- 
dent in  1832,  and  for  that  end  augmented, 
by  seven  millions  sterling,  the  amount  of 
its  discounts ;  finally,  of  having  made  use 
of  its  wealth  to  corrupt  tho  press,  and 
gain  over  the  pamphlets  and  journals  to 
its  side. 

*'  Assuredly,  if  it  should  happen  that  an 
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the  institutions  of  opulence.  In  tho  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  customs  and 
laws,  there  is  still  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
founded  on  superior  intelligence  and 
wealth.  That  aristocracy,  possibly  a  little 
supercilious  to  the  multitude,  has  awakened 
the  most  violent  hatred ;  and  as  the  Bank 
zwtturally  supports  it,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quisite to  explain  the  general  antipathy 
which  it  has  eicited.  Though  the  Bank 
has  still  the  majority  of  the  Senate  on  its 
side,  the  chances  are  accumulating  against 
it.  The  masses  in  1834  unanimously  ex- 
claimed, hurrah  for  Jackson,  without  ever 
considering  that  in  March,  1836,  the  Bank 
would  die  a  natural  death  by  the  expiry  of 
its  charter,  and  that  the  object  of  their 
jealousy  will  disappear  until  experience 
has  proved  the  impossibility  of  doing 
without  it."-^CuxvALixa,  i.  67,  68. 

The  tirades  of  the  press,  intend- 
ed to  inflame  the  masses  against  the 
Bank,  reminded  M.  Chevalier  of  the 
general  delusions  propagated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution : — 

"  I  have  been  much  struck,"  says  this 
stanch  supporter  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, **  with  the  striking  resemblance 
which  the  greater  part  of  these  articles 
and  Journals  directed  against  the  Bank, 
bore  to  the  revolutionary  tirades  of  1791 
and  1792.  There  was  the  same  declama- 
tory style,  the  same  appeal  to  popular 
passions,   with  this  difference,   that   tho 


European  Government,  on  the  strength  of     charges  against  the  Bank  here  are  hollow. 


inch  reasons  us  these,  without  either  in- 
vestigation or  proof,  should  overturn  and 
ruin  an  institution  which  experience  had 
proved  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  country,  a  loud  cry  would,  with  reason, 
be  raised  against  its  injustice.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  was  interested  in  the 
establishment  to  the  extent  of  L.  1 ,700,000, 
many  persons  would  tax  such  attacks  not 
only  with  violence  but  absolute  fatuity. 
But,  in  America,  the  numerical  majority, 
which  determines  the  elections,  loudly  ap- 
plauds General  Jackson's  campaign  against 
the  Bank,  with  almost  as  much  fervour  as 
they  did  his  glorious  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans against  the  English.  His  military  suc- 
cess, hia  probity,  his  firmness,  amounting 
almost  to  obstinacy,  have  ac<iuired  for  him 
an  immense  reputation.  The  Bank,  on  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding  the  service  it  is 
daily  doing  to  the  country,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unpopular.  It  is  so,  on  accotmt 
of  tho  general  animosity  which  exists 
among  the  masses  to  the  banking  system ; 
on  account  of  the  inherent  jealousy  which, 
Ja  »  country  of  absolute  equality  and  demo- 
fii9^c  JetUouMy,  a&ce$Btaiiy  B[»riog»  up  at 


superficial,  and  unfounded,  while  our  sub- 
jects of  complaint,  fifty  years  ago,  were 
too  substxmtial.  In  genex^,  the  phantoms 
coloured  up  were  a  sort  of  fantastic  pic- 
tures, which  represented  the  monied  aris- 
tocracy invading  the  kingdom,  with  an 
escort  of  seduction,  corruption,  and 
sUvery.  What  do  I  say  ?  Mr  Biddle  was  to 
be  King.  Amidst  that  deluge  of  writings 
and  articles  which  decided  thb  question  with 
the  numerical  majority,  there  was  hardly 
on9  which  Indicated  serious  study  or  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.*' 
Ibid,  i.  80. 

This  question  of  questions,  the  Bank 
and  cash  payments,  was  the  incessant 
sul^Ject  of  strife  at  the  elections,  and 
debate  at  Congress  during  the  sessions 
of  1832,  1833,  and  1834.  The  demo- 
cratic party,  however,  acquired  a  de- 
cided preponderance  bv  the  general 
election  in  the  close  of  1834. 

«*  The  fate  of  the  Bank,"  says  Chevalier, 
«  was  determined  by  the  elections  of  1834. 
In  fifteen  months,  iU  charter  will  expire,— 
vid  it  will  tzpir«^  to  b^  renewed  bow* 
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ever,  ihortly  after*  under  another  form, 
when  a  new  teriea  of  commercial  embar- 
raumenta  ihall  have  demonstrated  that  ito 
aaustanoe  cannot  be  ditpenaed  with.  It 
is  worthy  of  partioular  attention,  that  it 
will  perish  by  the  votes  of- the  representa- 
tives of  the  very  places  which  owe  it 
most,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Mindness  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular  is 
inexplicable.  How  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  insanity  with  which  the  citizens 
of  that  state  strive  to  dry  up  the  source  of 
all  their  greatness ;  for  without  the  capi- 
tals of  Philadelphia  iU  fields  would  be 
desert  wastes.  Neither  would  there  be 
the  four  hondred  leagues  of  canals  and 
railways,  nor  its  roads,  more  numerous 
still,  nor  its  innumerable  wooden  bridges, 
nor  its  manufactures,  nor  its  mines.  In 
truth,  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
monied  aristocracy  on  both  sides  of  the 
Athmtio— .**  No  Bankl  Down  with  the 
Bank  I  No  rag-money  ! " — is  the  cry  in 
America  which  rules  both  the  legislature 
and  the  executive ;  while  at  Paris,  the 
bankers  are  held  up  to  execration  as  the 
real  aristocracy  under  the  rule  of  the  Citi* 
sen  King."~CiixvALixa,  i.  269,  271. 

The  Bank  question  caused  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States  to  be 
divided  precisely  as  the  Reform  Bill 
did  that  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
one  side,  the  Senate,  or  Upper- 
House,  supported  by  all  the  wealth, 
education,  and  respectability  of  the 
country ;  on  the  other,  the  Executive, 
resting  on  the  support  of  the  masses, 
which  have  acouircd  a  preponderance 
in  the  Lower- House. 

"  The  two  Chambers  of  Congress,"  says 
Chevalier,  "  came  to  an  open  rupture  on 
the  great  question  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  deposits  firom  the  Dank  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  declared,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  28  to  8,  that  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  Finance  Mnistcr  for  that  step  were 
not  sufficient ;  and  by  a  majority  of  26  to 
20,  that  the  conduct  o(^  the  President  in 
that  affidr  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal. 
Since  the  origin  of  the  constitution,  this 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  conduct 
of  the  ilrst  magistrate  of  the  republic  has 
been  eensured  by  the  Senate.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Representatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
lias  decided  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  shonld  not  have  its  charter  renew- 
ed ;  that  the  public  deposits  should  not  be 
restored  to  it;  and  tliat  they  shoold  be 


divided  among  the  provincial  banks.  The 
first  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of 
132  to  82;  the  second  by  118  to  103; 
the  third  by  117  to  105 Ibid,  i.  125, 126. 

To  these  copious  extracts,  so  singu. 
larly  illustrative  of  the  causes  of  that 
terrible  commercial  crisis  under  which 
both  America  and  Great  Britain  are 
now  so  grievously  suffering,  we  shall 
add  only  one  other — but  it  is  a  pre- 
cious one — highly  characteristic  of  the 
tendency  of  a  blind,  demagogue-led 
urban  constituency,  with  universal 
suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  to  rush 
headlong,  and  amidst  transports,  on 
measures  calculated  not  merely  re- 
motely to  injure  their  country,  but 
instanth/  to  send  themselves  to  destruC" 
tion.  Ten  thousand  of  the  respectable 
educated  and  wealthy  citizens  of  New 
York,  embracing  nineteen- twentieths 
of  the  capital  of  that  great  city,  had 
petitionca  General  Jackson  in  favour 
of  the  Bank. 

**  General  Jackson  answered  to  the  de- 
puties, that  they  '  expressed  the  grievances 
of  the  capitalists,  merchants,  and  courtiers 
of  Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street,*  but  that 
Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street  were  not  the 
people.'  Nevertheless,  it  may  bo  asked, 
what  would  New  York  have  been  without 
Pearl  Street  and  Wall  Street  ?  In  the  last 
fifty  years,  its  population  has  increased 
ten,  its  riches  an  hundred  fold.  Assuredly 
this  almost  miraculous  increase  was  not 
the  work  cither  of  its  soldiers  or  its  advo- 
cates ;  the  source  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  boundless  industrial  establishments 
which  have  been  brought  into  existence, 
nourished  and  sustained  by  the  bankers  of 
Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street.  It  is  very 
easy  to  declaim  against  the  monied  aristo- 
cracy ;  where  would  America,  and  New 
York  e8{>ecially,  have  been  without  them  ? 
If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where 
such  a  declamation  against  the  aristocracy 
of  guineas  is  absurd,  it  is  the  United 
Stotes."— /6ic/,  i.  109. 

We  have  seen  how  strongly  the 
opinion  of  all  the  wealth,  education, 
and  property  of  New  York  was  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  Bank,  to  which 
they  were  well  aware  they  were  in- 
debted for  moet  of  the  blessings  which 
they  enjoyed ;  let  us  see  what  wai 
the  opinion  of  the  masaes,  invested  by 
univenal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot 


*  The  Threadneedle  Street  foid  the  Lombard  SiTe%l  otl^^'v  X^tV. 
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over  the  whole  world,  which  has 
wrapped  America  in  conflagration^ 
and  diffused  distress  to  an  unheard-of 
extent  over  the  British  Islands  ;  which 


IM 


with  a  preponderating  voice  in  the 
legblature,  on  the  same  subject.  In 
the  municipal  elections  of  18359  a 
prodigious  effort  was  made  by  both 

parties;  thirty-six  thousand  persons  is  clearly  and  indisputably  owing  to 

voted  in  New  York,  and  by  a  majority  the  insane  conduct  of  the  American 

of  2,700  the  Jackson  party  carried  the  democracy.     For  can  any  one  doubt, 

victor^/ 1     A  system  evidently  calcu-  from  the  course  which  the  strain  has 

lated  to  bring  destruction  on  all,  and  taken — the  violent  drain  on  the  Bank 

especially  on  the  humblest  class  of  of  England,  in  which  it  commenced — 

voters  in  that  very  city,  which,  in  two  the  dreadful  pressure  in  America,  to 

years   afterwards,   involved    all    the  which  it  led — or  the  unparalleled  catas- 

voters  in  bankruptcy,  destitution,  and  trophe  there  of  public  and    private 

beggary,  was  carried  amidst  boundless  bankruptcy  in  which  it  terminated,  that 

ihouts  of  applause  by  a  minority  of  the  seat  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found 

>'''%,700,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  ten  in  the  United  States  ?    And  when  we 

ifA*  thousand  of  the  most  enlightened  and  see  at  the  very  same  time  an  absurd 

\y      ypylpnt  citizens !    Such  is  republican  and  destructive  cry  got  up    in    all 

J^iy  government.  parts  of  the  Union  against  banks  and 

Sr  The  brawling  patriots  of  America,  paper  credit,  which  led  to    a    pro- 

however,  do  not  trust  to  democratic  scription  of  all  but  gold  and  silver  by 

passion  alone  to  uphold  their  ascend-  the  Executive,  at  the  very  moment 

ency ;  corruption  has  already  become  when  the  fever  of  speculation,  both 

their  weapon ;  centralisation  their  sys-  in  land  and  goods,  was  at  its  height ; 

tem  of  permanent  warfare.  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 

"  Under  the  moderate  and  beneaccnt  ^^J  ^^^^  ^^^  *°^  effect?  It  is  as 
rule  of  former  Presidents,  the  public  func-  clear  now  as  the  sun  at  noonday  what 
tionaries  were  not  changed  on  the  change  occasioned  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of 
of  Government,  and  they  were  not  al-  England,  and  forced  that  great  esta- 
lowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  public  elec-  blishment.  so  early  into  those  measures 
tions.  Since  the  election  of  General  Jack-  of  defence  which,  by  contracting  the 
ion,  however,  a  systematic  system  of  cxclu- 
■ion  has  been  adopted,  public  employment 
of  all  kind  has  become  the  spoil  of  victory. 
President  Jackson  has  overspread,  with  his 
creatures,  every  portion  of  the  Union  ;  all 
the  Custom-house  officers,  all  holding 
office  under  Government,  have  become  his 
creatures.  This  system  has  gained  cities 
and  counties ;  the  magistrates,  secretaries, 
printers,  judges,  inspectors  of  markets, 
police,  watchmen,  in  a  word,  public  func- 
tionaries of  every  description,  arc  aware 
that  the  bread  of  themselves  and  their 
flunilies  depends  on  upholding  the  ruling 
dominant  powers.  The  President  has  now 
under  his  command  an  army  of  Sixtv 
Thousand  civil  servants ;  they  are  his 
anu8  damndes.'* — Chevalier,  i.  328. 


Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  end — 
centralisation  is  advancing,  auxpas  de 
geant,  on  the  shoulders  of  democratic 


currency  of  this  country,  led  to  aJl  the 
subsequent  distress.  It  was  to  pay 
the  duties  in  specie  to  the  American 
Government,  and  to  liquidate  their 
enormous  debts  for  the  purchase  of 
public  lands,  for  which  nothing  but 
cash  would  be  taken,  that  the  money 
was  wanted.  It  was  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  ruinous  traffic  which  grew 
up  so  quickly  to  so  enormous  a  height, 
and  consisted  in  drawing  specie  from 
Great  Britain,  and  forcing  up  the 
price  of  cotton  here  to  pay  for  it  from 
the  United  States.  The  great  Ame- 
rican houses,  since  involved  in  so 
much  difficulty,  were  great  pumps  to 
extract  the  metallic  currency  from 
England,  and  send  it  to  America, 
where  gold  and  silver  only  would  bo 
taken  by  the  Government  in  payment 
of  their  immense  claims  on  the  people, 


ascendency.     It  requires  not  the  gift    and  interest  had  in  consequence  risen 


of  prophecy  to  say  in  what  that  will 
terminate. 

No  subjects  of  contemplation  more 
momentous  and  impoitant  ever  were 
brought  before  the  British  people, 
especially  at  this  crisis,  than  those 
contained  in  these  extracts.  Here  is 
m  public  calawlty  which  has  extended 


to  86  per  cent  a-year  at  all  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Union.  Sup- 
pose a  similar  resolution  to  take 
nothing  from  the  people  but  gold  and 
silver,  in  payment  of  taxes,  were  to  bo 
adopted  by  the  British  Government, 
would  it  not  render  every  man  enga- 
ged in  trade  in  the  three  kingdoms 
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banbnipt  in  three  months  ?  And  what 
other  result  would  have  been  expected 
hi  the  United  States^  whose  solid  capi- 
tal is  so  much  less  abundant^  new  un- 
dertakings are  so  much  more  extensive^ 
and  paper  credit  is  so  much  more  widely 
diffused. 

Are  you  sufferings  then,  you  opera- 
tives in  Manchester,  Salford^  Glasgow* 
and  Paisley?  —  Blame  neither  the 
House  of  Lords  nor  Commons — ^nei- 
ther the  Crown  nor  the  bishops — 
neither  the  landowners  nor  the  clergy. 
Your  own  order — the  madness  of  your 
own  compeers  has  occasioned  all  the 
distress ;  it  is  the  tyrant  majority  in 
America,  the  deluded  impassioned 
masses  who  were  maddened  by  an  un- 
taxed press,  and  empowered  by  uni- 
yersal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot^ 
which  has  occasioned  all  your  suffering. 
If  the  opinion  of  the  respectable  and 
educated  classes  in  that  country  had 
prevailed,  you  would  still  have  enjoyed 
your  former  prosperity.  Here,  then, 
you  see  what  it  is  to  allow  such  classes 
an  unrestrained  authority.  Here  you 
have  an  example  of  tlie  awful  ruin, 
which,  amidst  universal  democratic 
transports,  their  insane  proceedings 
may  bring  even  in  a  few  months  on 
themselves  and  you. 

That  the  rapid  rise  of  prices,  and 
general  fears  of  speculation,  which 
prevailed  in  these  islands  in  1835  and 
1836,  must  of  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
have  led  to  a  commeicial  crisb,  b  in- 
deed certain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mad  proceedings  of  the  Ame- 
rican mob-led  Executive  both  accele- 
rated its  approach,  and  enormously  in- 
creased its  severity.  A  rise  of  prices 
in  one  country  must  always  lead  in 
the  end  to  the  precious  metals  flowing 
abroad,  and  consequently,  by  checking 
credit,  give  a  temporary  blow  to  in- 
dustry ;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
this  alarming  drain  began  far  sooner 
and  more  suddenly,  and  became  early 


infinitely  more  violent,  titan  could 
be  accounted  for  by  any  such  natural 
causes.  It  was  the  great  act  of  de- 
mocratic despotism  ty  the  American 
masses  which  has  tiirown  the  whole 
world  into  convulsion,  and  induced 
an  extent  of  ruin  and  suffering,  for  a 
parallel  to  which  we  shall  search  the 
annals  of  regal  or  aristocratic  op* 
pression  in  vain. 

Here,  too,  we  see  portrayed  in  vivid 
colours  the  utter  futility  of  those  bar- 
riers against  popular  delusion  and  in- 
sanity which  we  have  so  often  been 
told  arise  from  the  practical  exercise 
of  power  by  the  people,  and  the  un- 
restrained influence  of  universal  edu- 
cation, public  journals,  and  a  free 
press ;  or  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  Saxon  race  to  keep  free 
from  those  acts  of  public  insanity  to 
which  their  Celtic  neighbours  both 
in  France  and  Ireland,  are  so  much 
inclined.  Here  is  the  whole  Anglo- 
American  masses,  even  in  the  great 
cities,  and  the  centres  of  light  and 
civilisation,  all  educated  and  habitua- 
ted from  their  infancy  to  the  exercise 
of  the  most  unbounded  political  rights, 
combining  in  an  act  of  insanity  I  Here, 
in  the  land  where  the  migority,  which 
is  ever  right,  is  installed  in  supreme 
power,  and  Uie  minority  of  property, 
character,  and  education,  is  cast  into 
the  dust — has  been  perpetrated,  amidst 
shouts  of  democratic  transport,  which 
resounded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Ohio,  and  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  gigantic  deed  of 
injustice,  wickedness,  and  folly ;  be- 
side which,  in  its  ultimate  and  fatal 
consequences  upon  themselves  and 
mankind,  the  greatest  excesses  of  re- 
gal and  military  powers,  the  tyranny 
of  Nero,  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  the  invasion  of 
Russia,  the  war  in  Spain,  are  but  as 
slight  and  transient  evils. 
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arrhoeaf  and  in  yam  have  I  sought  for 
some  balsamic  herb  to  astringe  and 
corroborate  his  bowels.  I  wish  J 
could  contrive  an  injection. 

Oct.  1st,  2d,  and  3</. — M7  wonn*8 
indisposition  is  overpast,  but  he  re- 
fuseth  food,  and  all  the  goings-on  of 
life  seem  to  be  in  him  suspended.  Yet 
to  spin  he  showeth  no  inclination. 
Thinking  he  might  be  of  the  kind 
which  goeth  beneath  the  earth  in  win- 
ter, I  have  got  John  to  make  him  a 
larger  box  of  wood- work,  capable  of 
containing  earth.  John  has  shown 
much  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
this  box,  which,  indeed,  for  magnifi- 
cence, may  compete  with  the  habita- 
tion which  the  people  of  Brobdignag 
made  for  Gulliver.  It  hath  hinges^ 
and  two  pegs  to  fasten  down  the  roof 
(or  lid),  and  a  window  of  real  glass^ 
through  which  I  may  conveniently 
watch  my  caterpillar's  movements, 
for  hours  together,  if  I  feel  thereunto 
disposed  ;  and  there  is  moreover  a 
tuft  of  grass  in  the  middle  of  the  earth 
for  the  delectation  of  the  caterpillar. 

4th  and  5th, — Matters  remain  in  the 
same  pauseful  state — caterpillar  (or 
Sir  Catapult,  as  one  of  our  household 
has  facetiously  christened  him)  eateth 
not,  though  tempted  daily  with  fresh 
food — neither  will  he  go  beneath  the 
earth.  I  fear  he  is  a  little  wilful. 
Sometimes  he  remaineth  for  hours 
museful  and  motionless ;  yet  this  day« 
when  I  set  open  his  box- lid  to  recreate 
him,  and  had  withdrawn  quietly — sus- 
pecting no  harm — to  write  my  journal^ 
chancing  to  shifl  mine  eyes,  I  beheld 
Sir  Catapult  crawling  along  the  car- 
pet, with  an  agility  of  which  I  be- 
lieved him  no  longer  capable.  Should 
some  unwary  foot, — the  idea  is  too 
horrible  for  contemplation, — I  must 
set  open  his  lid  no  more. 

6th, — Seeing  that  my  worm 
ed  refractory,  in  regard  to  hi     u 
mation,   I,  yesterday  evening    au« 
eight  of  the  clock,  restored  hir  1  to  j 
paper  dwelling,  in  order  one  b  1        1 
to  afibrd  him  all  conveniences  l 
ning — inasmuch  as  a  web  of  g      uou» 
nature  adhereth  more  pleasantly  lO  pa- 
per than  to  wood.    A  naturali 
not  to  be  easily  discouraged,  \ 
tient  in  investigation — unwe  m 

experiment,    j  "         '         *     1        ry- 
ing  circums  a^u 

appearances     x  n  it 

served  a  bec<  a      w  oi 

and  compoi     a,     4      b^ 
but  man,  ai  s' 

lou9  for  m:  •  . 


I  slept  not  with  my  wonted  serenity, 
and,  to  add  to  my  perturbation,  I  heard 
at  intervals  a  singular  sound  proceed- 
ing from  the  box  of  Sir  Catapult,  re- 
sembling, as  nearly  as  possible,  that 
which  my  pen  now  maketh,  as  it 
scratcheth  against  the  paper.  With 
morning's  dawn,  I  rose  to  examin- 
ation, and  found  the  eccentric  insect 
with  his  head  in  one  corner  of  the 
paper-box,  busily  gnawing  a  small  de- 
tached slip  of  paper  which  projected 
from  the  seams  thereof,  and  which  he 
had  bitten  till  the  smooth  edges  of  the 
paper  had  become  serrated.  This  is 
to  me  a  mystery.  Doth  he  gnaw, 
thinking  to  gnaw  his  way  out,  and  once 
more  to  journey  over  the  carpet  ?  Or 
hath  he  some  idiosyncratic  attachment 
for  paper  ?  Or  laboureth  he  under  that 
sort  of  unnatural  appetite  which  pre- 
vaileth  in  some  disorders  ?  It  is  all  an 
enigma. 

lOth, — Returned  from  a  voyage,  or 
peregrination,  of  some  days*  continu- 
ance, during  which  I  saw  nothing  but 
rocks,  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  old  castles, 
and  such  other  uninteresting  objects- 
came  back  with  joy  to  my  caterpillar. 
Alas,  he  seemeth  now  quite  comatose, 
or  lethargic,  and  a  most  distressing 
thought  hath  occurred  to  me — that  he 
hath  been  pierced  by  an  ichneumon 
fly — that  bane  of  the  naturalist — which 
(as  every  one  knows)  lays  its  eggs  in 
caterpillars'  backs,  and  paralyses  with- 
out killing  them.  There  is  a  small 
black  spot — by  many  degrees  smaller 
than  the  eye  of  a  gnat — upon  one  of 
his  white  marks,  which  seems  to  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  ;  though  I  own  it 
IS  possible  that,  in  the  insertion  of  the 
pins  which  fasten  down  the  lid  of  the 
box,  I  may  have  given  him  an  un- 
lucky touch.  Some  malignants  in  our 
family  affirm  positively  that  it  is  so, 
and  accuse  me  of  having  left  Sir  Ca- 
tapult without  food  during  the  four 
days  of  my  peregrination.  But  I  can 
smile  at  this  calumny,  for   I  left  a 

Plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  in  his 
ox,  which,  at  my  return,  I  found  un- 
tasted.  Moreover,  he  had  ceased  to 
take  nutrition  some  days  before.  No, 
no, — he  is  certainly  pierced  by  an 
ichneumon. 

\2th  Oct Oi        i  :al  of 

oak-app  St        -  to         - 

produceu  u  a        ^4 

of  very  i      turk. ,  uui.  in  uree  "^ 
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Catapult^  who,  in  his  present  state,  "  Heart  to  dulneas  wed^ 

can  have  no  predilections,  once  more  The  waveleis  calm — ^tbe  slumber  of  the 

to  the  house  of  wood.     Thus  are  they  dead." 

conveniently  lodged,  but  with  respect  — But,    without  further  preamble — 

to  aliment,  matters  prosper  not  so  this  is  the  proudest,  the  happiest  day 

well ; — for,  of  thb  tribe,  auer  a  long  of  my  existence. 

life  of  research,  I  have  never  been        My   big    caterpillar  is  become  a 

able  to  discover  the  pabulum.     Their  chrysalis  1 

mode  of  sustentation  is  a  mystery,  for        1  have  given  my  servants  a  holiday» 

I  have  never  caught  them  feeding,  and  sixpence  to  treat  themselves  to  a 

and  have  generally  found  them  in  the  bowl  of  punch. 

act  of  crawling  over  a  dry  dusty  road.         But  it  is  fitting  that  I  relate  at 

where  herbs  commonly  grow  not.     I  length  the  particidars  of  the  blessed 

have  given  those,  whereon  I  am  now  change. 

concerned,  a  variety  of  grasses.     But        For  some  days  Sir  Catapult  had 

I  am  not  sanguine  of  success.  shown  scarce  any  signs  of  life,  inso- 

Oct.  16th, — My  hairy  caterpillars  much  that  many  times  I  believed  him 

—(or  woolly  grubs,  as  my  second  dead,  and  was  minded  to  give  him 

nephew — a  lively  child — facetiously  caterpillar  burial.      Still,  as  he  did 

denominateth  them) — ^have,  as  I  fore*  not  betray  the  ordinary  symptom  of 

boded,  eaten  not.     I  would  not  starve  dissolution — namely — an  ill  odour,  or 

the  poor  innocent  creatures — for  my  stinking — I  was  loath  to  cast  him  away, 

heart  is  as  tender  as  that  of  any  natur-  There  was    yet  one    other    hopeful 

aUst — so  I  have  turned  down  the  box  symptom.      When  turned  upon  his 

upon  the  grass-plat  in  front  of  the  back,  he  would  make  a  convulsive 

house,  securing  it  and  its  inhabitants  motion,  whereby  he  regained  his  feet ; 

by  a  stone  placed  upon  the  top ; — in  a  circumstance  which  strongly  indi- 

the  hope  that  they  may  at  least  be  cated  volition,  and  consequently  life, 

refreshed  by  the  sn^ell  of  the  sweet  But  then,    his   colours  had  become 

damp  earth.  dingy,  and  the  black  spot  where  I 

Oct.  I9th, — Examined  my  box  upon  feared  that  the  ichneumon  had  insert- 
the  grass-plat,  and  though  (as  my  ed  her  tail,  had  both  enlarged  and 
second  nephew  Richard  made  me  grown  darker,  so  as  to  resemble  an 
accurately  remark)  the  stone  was  still  incipient  mortification, 
upon  the  top,  just  where  I  had  placed  On  this  auspicious  morning,  at  seven 
it, — ^yet  my  caterpillars  were  gone! —  o'clock,  a.  m.,  I,  as  is  my  wont,  in- 
Strange!   and  apt  subject  for  much  spected  all  the  living  objects  of  my 

meditation ! Richard,  I  care.     The  room  was  yet  dim,  and 

omitted  to    mention,  brought  home  when  1  came  to  the  mansion  of  Sir 

yesterday,  a  Robin,  which   he  had  Catapult,  I  at  first  distinguished  only 

taken  in  a  springe,  er  peradventure  a  black  shrivelled  husk,  which  I  took 

trap.     I  hail  the  dawn,  though  in  its  for  my  poor  caterpillar,  now  truly 

first  glimmering  twilight,  of  an  incli-  dead,  and  miraculously  withered  away 

nation  for  the  great  pursuit  of  life.  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.     The 

Oct,  2\8t, — Joy  treadeth  on  the  tear  stood  in  my  eye  ;  when,  lo  ! 
heels  of  Sorrow.  A  naturalist's  life  upon  a  more  particular  examination, 
is  one  of  excitement  and  vicissitude.  I  beheld,  just  beneath  the  shrivelled 
Sometimes  his  spirit  fainteth — all  goeth  skin  (which  bent  over  its  old  occupant, 
amiss.  Hairy  caterpillars  eat  not —  as  if  regarding  it  in  wonder)  a  fine, 
smooth  caterpillars  spin  not — oak-ap-  fat,  yellow,  thriving  chrysalis  I 
pies  wither — flies  perish  miserably —  He  could  not  have  been  five  minutes 
(of  all  and  every  one  of  which  calami-  disengaged  from  his  ancient  exuviae, 
ties  my  soul  hath  tasted) — but  some-  My  (fisappointment  at  not  witness- 
times  will  one  glorious  moment  repay  ing  the  actual  transformation  (for  a 
the  vexations  of  years.  It  is  then  uiat  sight  of  which  I  have  watched  near 
the  naturalist  feels  his  high  destiny—  other  creatures  of  the  same  specie»9> 
his  sublime  calling.  It  is  then  Uiat  day  and  night),  was  swallowed  up  m 
his  sensibility  becomes  a  blessing  ;  and  deught  at  beholding  such  a  plump 
often  as  he  may  have  prayed  for  indif-  larva. 

ferenee,  when  sorrow  hath  too  strongly  I  hastened  down  in  my  dressing 
pressed  upon  his  delicate  organization,  robe  to  show  him  to  my  sbter,  the  wi- 
ne would  now  scorn  to  barter  his  sensi-  dow ;  but  she,  I  regret  to  say,  bestow- 
tivc  and  agitated  frame  of  being  for  the  ed  on  him  epithets  too  opprobrious 
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deyouring  a  singular  yegetable  that  family.  Last  nigbtj  as  I  was  detail- 
grows  so  mingled  with  tho  grass^  ing  aJoud  the  various  opinions  of  the 
that  it  had  hitherto  escaped  my  obser-  naturalists  with  whom  1  have  consult- 
vation.  It  is  a  sort  of  knot-grass>  a  ed  on  the  subject  of  the  mysterious 
congeries  of  bladesy  the  one  proceeding  disappearance  of  the  two  long  lean 
from  the  other  in  successive  joints.  I  caterpillars  whom  I  had  turned  down 
pounced  upon  the  prizes — grass  and  upon  our  grass-plat^  with  a  stone  on 
caterpillar  both  ;  and>  moreover^  had  the  top  of  their  box,  to  recreate^  I  was 
the  good  fortune  to  find  three  others  disturbed  by  an  unseemly  laugh  or 
of  the  same  family,  all  of  which,  to-  giggle  from  my  nephew  Richard  ;  and 
gather  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  their  insisting  on  an  explanation  of  this 
provender,  I  brought  home  in  a  hand-  breach  of  decorum,  he  at  length,  with 
kerchief.  They  are  now  installed  in  some  confusion  and  considerable  re- 
the  superb  wooden  mansion  which  the  luctance,  confessed  (to  do  the  boy  jus- 
big  caterpillar  once  occupied,  but  tice,  he  honoureth  truth),  that  it  was 
which,  since  he  lay  in  bran,  he  hath  he  himself  who  had  abstracted  the 
abdicated ;  but  the  new-comers  can  two  woolly  grubs  (as  he  calls  them) 
never  rival  Sir  Catapult  in  my  affec-  for  nutriment  for  his  robin.  I  for- 
tions.  They  are  by  no  means  so  en-  gave  him,  however,  in  consideration 
g^aging  in  their  manners,  neither  pos-  of  his  having  so  accurately  studied  the 
sess  they  that  sweet  trustful  familiarity  phagology  of  robins, 
which  characterised  that  amiable  grub.  26th.  —  The  old  canary  hath  been 
On  being  touched,  or  even  looked  at,  threatened  for  some  time  past  with  an 
they  curlup  their  bodies  into  unseemly  introverted  toe-nail.  This  mornings 
rings,  and  by  the  protusion  of  their  therefore,  I  performed  (and  with  suo- 
long  bristly  hairs,  say,  as  plainly  as  cess)  the  operation  of  cutting  bit 
caterpillars  can  speak,  "  Noli  me  tan-  claws,  which  indeed  had  grown  to  an 
gere.  This  touchy  temper  liketh  unseemlpr  length.  The  ungrateful 
me  not.  Still  I  shdl  observe  them  little  ammal  struggled  much  as  I  held 
with  interest,  as  I  do  all  grubs,  worms,  him  in  my  hand,  and  bit  me  with  all 
flies,  slugs,  and  the  other  great  works  his  little  force.  Emblem  of  our  fooU 
of  nature, — caterpillars  more  espe-  ish  selves,  who  are  too  oflen  ignorant 
cially ;  and  in  honour  of  these,  I  have  of  what  is  for  our  good,  and  angry 
named  the  spot  where  their  food  was  with  our  best  benefactors.  How  in- 
first  discovered.  Woolly-grub  End.  structive  is  Nature  I 
I  have  also  christened  some  other  spots  27th  Oct.  —  My  hairy  caterpillars 
according  to  my  discoveries: — that  begin  to  show  a  symptom  which  would 
where  the  great  caterpillar,  now  have  alarmed  me  but  for  mr  previous 
a  chrysalis,  was  found,  I  have  experiences  upon  Sir  Catapult.  Happr 
named  Larva  Bank ;  and  the  height  efiects  of  observation !  My  mind  u 
where  I  culled  the  oak-apples.  Pupa  now  tranquil,  and  I  can  calmly  await 
Point.  the   transformation    of  my  caterpil- 

24th. — The  first  cloud  on  my  so  lars,  which,   from  this   symptom,  I 

recently  bright  horizon.    Carefully  in-  conclude  must  be  at  hand.     As  these 

spocting  my  big  chrysalis  this  mom-  are  of  the  inhuming  kind,  who  resoft 

ing,  I  perceived  a  something  which  for  a  tomb  to  the  bowels  of  Mother 

caused  me  some  alarm  and  much  dubi-  Earth,   rather  than  to  their  own,  I 

tation.     It  was  a  very  minute  brown  have  been  at  the  trouUe  (a  pleasing 

scale,  which  lay  so  close  to  his  cauda  toil,  I  must  confess)  of  mounting  to 

(or  tail),  that  I  could  not  doubt  he  had  WooUygrub-End,  in  oider  to  brinff 

shed  it  therefrom.     What  can  this  sig-  them  some  of  the  identical  sods  which 

nify  or  portend  ?  I  am  lost  in  conjee-  had  nursed  their  infant  being.     For 

ture  ;  I  must  write  an  account  of  it  to  their  native  soil  they  will  doubtless 

the  C.P.S.  have  a  predilection.     Having  omitted 

The  colour  of  my  chrysalis  daily  to  bring  with  me  any  instrument  for 

deepens,  and  he  becometh  more  opaque,  removing  the  sod  (a  piece  of  culpable 

and  colder  to   the  touch,  and  ever  negligence — but  "nemo  omnibus  iioris 

less  inclined  to  motion,  although  I  8apit**)>  I  w&s  bethinkmg  myself  that 

strive  to  keep  up  his  activity  by  giving  I  must  return  empty-handed,  and  was 

him  a  little  healthy  exercise  now  and  just  drawing  cowao\»\\^\i  It^xsl  ^^^ 

then,  tickling  his  tail  till  he  wiggleth  lustiious  i^tecedLerA.  o^  iC&aX.'^TC^^^'Bi^ 
Bodjawpetb,  narch  fr\io,  eiitt^«^  m  «»►  w??*^ 

^^,  -.  UncomfortablenesB  in  wr    finutlen  «]^«3itum»  «b^^ 
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lu8  Iwbitndei  wu  roosting  on  a  lower  between  the  rings  of  bis  bodj.  Gentif 

perch.     The  morning,  however,  that  taking  him  into  mj  hand  to  inreBtigala 

detector  of  concealment,   dereloped  this  Alarming  appearance,  lo  and  be- 

tbe  mvstery.     From  age  the  feet  of  hold !  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  virion 

the  bird  hare  become  gTeatly  corm-  that  he  seTered  mto  three  parts,  as  if 

gated  ;  consequent];,  the  extraneous  be  had  cracked  asunder  for  very  dr;- 

■abstances  with  which  the;  come  in  ness,  and  that  nothing  but  the  fr«g. 

contact,  lodge  within  the  cracks  and  ments  of  a  perished  husk  remained  in 

fissures.  John  having  neglected  lately  my  hand — 

(for  which  I  must  admonish  him)  to  i.    ■    i 

procure  a  fresh  supply  of  that  sabnlo-  ^  '"'^''  "^  '"'"°''  """  *'*"''  ''"*?  "" 

naceoua    earth   which  preserves   the  "ore. 

cage  in  a  state  of  cleanlinesB,  an  ac-  But  I  am  happy  to  say  it  was  but  a 

cumulation  of  facial  matter  had  taken  dream— for  my  big  chrysalis  ia  u  fat 

place  beneath  the   corrugated  claws,  and  as  thriviug  as  ever.     He  is,  how- 

which  were  thus,  in  truth,  furnished,  eygp^  ^ery  torpid,  in  consequence  of 

as  it  were,  with  pattens ;  nay,  the  the  cold  weather,  which  hath  set  in 

foot  being  all  Jammed  np,  resembled  ^  early  and  so  severely.     In  order  to 

more  the  hoof  of  a   horse   than   the  j^t  my  mind  entirely  at  rest  as  to  tiis 

daw  of  a  canarv  bird.       Hence  the  vitality,    I  gave   him   a   pretty  hard 

clatlenng  which  had  so  alarmed  and  pinch,  which  made  him  stir  lustily. 

perplexed  us.   The  poor  winged  crea-        4,^ Had  a  woodcock  to  my  din- 

ture  could  by  no  means  grasp  the  ner,  withabillsopretematurally  long, 
perch  with  these  hoofs,  but  tottered  that  I  saved  the  skull,  with  the  appur- 
about  on  it  like  an  awkward  dancer  tcnance  thereof,  as  an  addilament  to 
i^n  the  tight-rope.  Hence,  too,  he  my  museum.  The  claws  of  the  bird, 
did  not,  according  to  his  wont  (to  quote  gt  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  were 
a  ditty  wherewitii  that  great  songster  ^^^  preserved,  as  they  betokened,  by 
Incledon  hath  recreated  my  ear  in  their  length  and  curvature,  a  remark- 
former  times),  able  longevity. 

"  Uk,  a  ,«.rt  litUe  cherub  pereh'd  up  J'\--"^^^  ^  ''^^Tu'".  Ty.""^"- 
jlgft^"  "^  ^  bfic  fnend,  who  dwelleth  at  Antwerp, 
with  an  especial  enquiry  afler  the 
— wisely  reflecting,  that  the  higher  he  chrysalis  which  I  brought  with  me 
went  the  more  tremendous  would  be  from  Padus,  on  my  return  from  my 
hb  fidl,  should  ha  altogether  lose  his  Italian  peregrination  nearly  two  yean 
centre  of  gravity.  For  this  cause  did  ago,  and  placed,  at  his  particular  ra- 
the intelligent  creature  repose  (though  quest,  in  his  safekeeping  or  cub< 
not  indeed  without  vacillation)  on  £e  tody — he  fearing  the  perils  and  ma- 
lower  perch,  ladies  of  a  sea-voyage  for  my  chry- 

Uader    these    dbtressing    circum-  salis,  and  the  humidity  of  our  climate, 

stances   my  experience  told  ine  what  The  last  time  we  exchanged  letters  on 

to  do.  I  washed  the  old  canary's  claws  the  subject,  the  chrysalis  had  turned 

in  a  tea-cup  of  warm  water,  filled  from  round  a  littie  upon  his  left  side.     I 

our  own  breakfast  urn,  but  carefully  conjecture  that  it  must  be  now  high 

cooled  down,  by  exposure  to  the  at-  time  for  him  to  have  emerged  into  his 

mospbere,  to  a  proper  temperature  for  butterfly  state.     After  this,  to  Larva 

bathing.     On  first  catching  the  little  Bank.     In  my  return,  paused  awhile 

captive  he  screamed  and  bit  as  before,  near  a  ditch  in  Puddle  Lane,  and  oc- 

but  DO  sooner  were  his  feet  immersed  cupied  myself  agreeably  for  some  time 

In  the  water,  than,  feeling  the  soothing  in  poking  a  large  family  toad  (whose 

relief,  and  comprehending  the  whole  disinclination  for  saltatory  motion  was 

matter,  he  became  tranquil,  and  cast  extreme),  seeing  that,  by  reason  of  hia 

up  a  grateful  glance  at  his  master  and  excessive  corpulency,  ho  greatiy  need* 

benefactor.     1  could  not  prevent  the  ed  exercise. 

tender  tear  of  sympathy  from  l)edew-  It  is  the  ] 

ing  my  cheek.  turalist  to 

Nov.  3d. — Last  night,  or  to  speak  what  some ; 

more  correctly,  this  morning,   I  had  — the  inferi 

an  awful  dream.  6fA._Ca 

Methought  that  I  was  fondly  gazing  meneing. 

on  my  largo  beautiful  chrysaus,  when  Jng  by  with 

I  perceived  a  small  chinkt  or  hiatna,  knocked  do 
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arable  ?  Moreoverj  at  this  present  apple,  and  that  this  genus  of  fly  quit- 
period,  seventy  out  of  a  hundred  teth  not  its  domicile  at  all,  but  is  bom 
are  manifestly  devoured  by  birds.  — liveth  a  grub  life — chrysalisetb— . 
Doth  nature  only  beguile  them  from  attaineth  its  winged  state — layeth  its 
their  comparative  security,  in  order  to  egg  (not  eggs,  for  it  is  monoviparous) 
render  them  a  more  easy  prey  to  their  — and  die&  within  its  old  aboriginal 
predestined  enemies  ?  Truly,  they  mansion ; — and  these  things  may  have 
appear  to  be  the  very  outcasts  of  her  been  going  on  from  the  beginmng  of 
dominion,  and  my  pit^  for  them  is  the  world.  If  this  be  truly  so — then, 
proportioned  to  the  misery  of  their  happy,  home-loving  fly,  1  retract  my  la- 
condition,  ment  for  thy  supposed  forlorn  condition! 
Wth, — Received  a  letter  from  Sir  Forlorn,  said  I? — Thou  art  beyond 
Leuenhoeck  Crabnell,  announcing  to  description  blest  1  Thy  exemption 
me  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the  from  the  turmoils  of  the  external  world 
question  now  under  debate  in  the  Na-  remindeth  me  of  certain  verses  of  that 
turalist*s  Society  at  Marshford  (where-  sweetest  of  modem  poets,  Cowper  :— 
of  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  member).  ..  »xis  pletiant  through  the  loop-holes  of 
The  question  as  first  proposed  wafr-*        retreat 

*'  Whether    caterpillars    are    or  are  To  peep  at  luch  a  world— to  see  the  stir 

not  subject  to  the  toothache  ?**     The  of  the   great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the 

amendment  is  in  the  substitution  of  the        crowd ; 

word  '^  jaw-ache"  for  "  toothache ;"  To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her 

inasmuch  as  it  may  be  rationally  doubt<        gatei 

ed  whether  the  implements  for  masti-  At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sotmd 

cation  possessed  by  caterpillars  can  Falls,  a  faint  murmur  on  the  uninjured 

properly  be  called  teeth — they  being        ear*" 

merely  a  serrated  prolongation  of  the  Once  more  I  say,  happy  fly !     How 

maxillary  process,  not  arranged  in  se-  dimly,  through  the  sou  curtain  of  thy 

Sarate  osseous  masses,  but  unigeneoQS,  half-transparent  dweUing,  dost  thou 

ke  unto  the  structure  of  a  saw.  behold  the  sorrows  that  beset  creation  I 

Wrote  my  decided  approval  of  the  How  uninjured  is  thine  ear  by  the 

emendation.  uproar  of  turmoiling  multitudes  I  Still 

\2th. — Opened  an  oak-apple  in  ho-  there  are  difficulties  as  to  the  primal 

nour  of  my  niece  Harriet's  birthday,  origin,  impregnation,  and  final  de- 

Apparently  slight  causes  lead  to  great  stmction  of  oak-apples — grave  topics, 

results.     This  incidental  circumstance  and  haply  unfitted  for  drawing-room 

has  led  me  to  modify  my  theory  of  discussion. 

oak-apples :  in  what  manner,  I  will        I  return  to  my  niece  Harriet  and  the 

circumstantially  narrate.     My  niece,  birthday  festivities, 
having    so    recently    returned   from        At  length  I  brought  myself  to  open 

school,  naturally  heard  with  interest  one  of  my  (almost)  finest  oak-apples, 

the  detail  of  events  that  had  taken  and,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  famUy, 

place  in  her  absence  from  Caterpillar  yea,  to  the  transport  of  those  who  had 

Hall,  and  betrayed  a  laudable  impa*  never  before  witnessed  the  process,  I 

tience  to  behold  the  birth  of  a  fly.  detached  therefrom  a  large,  tiandsome 

But  the  first  two  oak-apples  that  I  fly,  with  peculiarly  shining  wings.    If 

opened  (not  my  best,  I  own,  for  these  I  may  give  vent  to  a  little  allowable 

I  am  reserving  for  exhibition — ^with  jocosity  on  so  hilarious  an  oeeasion, 

hopes  of  a  prize — at  the  Naturalists*  I  should  say  that  he  had  put  on  his 

great  oak-apple  show  next   month)  birthday  suit,  in  order  to  appear  with 

contained  nothing  but  extremely  mi-  appropriate  and  becoming  splendour 

nute  pupae.    This,  like  Sir  Isaac  New*  before  my  niece,  Harriet,  and  the  rest 

ton*s  apple,  set  me  thinking,  and,  on  of  the  dbtinguished  assembly.  After  a 

reflection,  I  animadverted  £at  all  the  little  natural  astonishment  at  finding 

oldest  looking,  shrivelled  oak-apples  himself  before  so  much  good  company^ 

which  I  had  lately  opened,  had  con-  our  fly  became  brisk  and  familiar,  and 

tained  pupsB,  or  a  dead  fly  and  a  pupa  began  to  mount  the  tall  silver  eandle- 

together.     These  pup»  I  had  errone-  stick  at  a  prodigious  rate  of  celerity, 

ously  conceived  to  be  the  supposititious  with  a  manifest  attraction  towards  the 

young  of  another  species  of  insect;  light  of  the  taper.  ^   I  am  surprised  at 

but  I  am  now  convinced  that  they  are  the  cruelty  that  existeth  in  some  female 

the  identical  o£&pring  of  the  self-tame  hearts.      It  savonreth  of  the  feline 

fly  that  had  always  inhabited  the  oalb-  genus.    The  elder  ladiee  were  vuuoii' 
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mous  for  permitting  the  act  of  self-im- 
molation whereupon  the  insect  seemed 
hent ;  but  my  niece>  Harriet,  with  a 
sensibility  that  did  her  honour,  de- 
clined to  accept  so  cruel  a  sacrifice  for 
the  celebration  of  her  natalitia ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  disapproving,  as  I 
do  entirely,  of  heathemsh  rites  and 
offerings  to  Moloch  of  living  and  in- 
telligent creatures,  I  persisted  (though 
even  held  back  by  my  sister,  the  widow) 
in  carrying  off  the  fly  on  the  point  of 
the  snuffers,  and  dropping  it  into  the 
cage  of  one  of  the  canary-birds,  that 
the  wires  thereof  might  be  a  barrier 
from  evil  hands. 

After  this,  at  the  particular  request 
of  my  niece,  I  brought  down  into  the 
fiunily  chamber  my  big  chrysalis,  in 
Yob  box.  The  dear  girl  was  bodi  gra- 
tified and  surprised  at  the  sight,  for, 
from  the  repugnance  which  my  sister, 
the  widow,  her  lawful  mother  (to  whom 
she  doubtless  oweth  a  dutiful  respect), 
hid  thereunto  testified,  she  had,  as  she 
confessed  to  me,  a  dread  that  she  was 
about  to  see  somewhat  very  shocking  to 
behold,  or  (as  she  expressed  it)  a  great, 
hi,  squashy,  yellow-looking  £ing ; 
but,  instead  thereof,  she  saw  (to  use 
her  own  lang^uage  on  the  occasion)  a 
pretty  brown  creature  that  looked  as 
oard  as  if  cut  out  of  stone,  and  re- 
sembled, in  its  form,  an  elegant  shell. 
**  And  indeed,"  uncle,  added  the  dear 
child,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  Yery 
sweet  smile,  "  I  find  your  chrysalis 
quite  fascinating,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  should  like  to  make  a  draw- 
ing of  it,  in  the  style  I  have  lately 
leumt  of  Mrs  Smudge,  at  Elysium- 
House  Academy.*' 

Down  in  my  will  for  five  thousand 
pounds. 

Nov.  ISth, — Through  the  woods 
again — saw  a  forsaken  bird's-nest. 
My  third  nephew,  Pliny  (so  christened 
at  my  request),  who  is  just  returned  to 
us  from  school,  and  who  is  reaUy  anx- 
ious to  distinguish  himself  in  our  fa- 
mily circle  by  some  notable  discovery 
in  the  realms  of  Natural  History — 
whereunto  he  hath  no  despicable  in- 
genium — brought  the  said  birdVnest 
unto  me,  dimUng  the  tree  whereon  it 
was  constructed  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  American  sloth. 

Much  surprised  to  find  a  slug  therem 

—creatures  of  this  genus  mount  not 

crdinariljsohigh'^^n  my  retumhome, 

dbaected  the  slug,  and,  according  to 

^^^cipatioDs,    discoYmd  in  his 

'■^«^  ^rsre/r  developed,  the  newly-^i*. 


certained  organ  of  Ascendativeness, 

common  to  the  chamois,  the  eagle 

all  celebrated  aeronauts— 4Uid  tire  as- 
cenders of  Mont  Blanc. 

Nov.  \5th, — Picked  up  a  rare  spe- 
cimen— the  maxilla,  or  jaw-bone  of  an 
antediluvian  ass,  which  I  have  deemed 
no  unfitting  addition  to  my  cabinet.  The 
deniea  tncisores  were  of  remarkable 
dze. 

Query^Hdij  not  this  be  the  identi- 
cal jaw-bone  wherewith  Samson  put 
to  rout  the  Philistines  ?  The  supposi- 
tion is  extremely  credible,  since,  by 
accurate  calculation,  according  to  my 
theory  of  the  successive  vibrations  and 
progressive  motion  of  the  earth*s  sur- 
mce,  this  celebrated  maxilla  (or  jaw- 
bone) would  just  now  be  moving  up 
our  way. 

Nov.  IQth.  —  A  slight  disappoint- 
ment and  trial  of  temper.  My  nephew, 
Pliny,  who  (as  aforementioned)  hath 
a  watchful  and  enquiring  eye,  and 
looketh  diligently  about  him  during 
our  peripatetic  exercises,  exclaimed 
this  aay,  as  we  were  walking, ''  What 
a  fine  caterpillar  !  *'  I  looked,  and 
verily  seemed  to  behold  a  marvellous 
creature  of  this  species,  pretematurally 
larve,  and  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour. 
With  joy  and  eager  expectation  I 
stooped  to  pick  him  up, — and,  lo  1  a 
potato-paring  1 

Nov.  VJth.  —  My  mind  is  pained. 
My  verjr  conscience  is  perturbed.  The 
forebodmgs  of  evil,  which  have  hung 
over  me  for  some  days  past,  are  all  too 
fatally  verified.  The  very  finest  of 
my  hairy  caterpillars  hath  deceased, 
and  I  fear  me  that  I  am  his  murderer. 
It  chanced  on  this  wise: — For  some 
days,  I  had  seen  him  restless— food  he 
declined ;  yet  beneath  the  sod  he  went 
not.  I  solemnly  aver  that  I  meant  no 
evil,  but  thinking  to  expedite  matters, 
and  desirous  of  instructing  him  after 
what  manner  he  should  ensepulchre 
himself,  I  lightly — most  lightly,  as  I 
imagined — ^placed  a  piece  of  sod  upon 
his  head,  as  a  gentle  hint  or  admonish- 
ment of  that  which  he  ought  to  do. 
Methought  he  not  ungratefully  ac- 
knowledged my  tender  care  for  him, 
and  was  pleased  with  the  delicacy  of 
my  attention,  for,  after  this,  he  was 
no  more  restless.  Day  after  day  I 
beheld  a  portion  of  his  tail  protruding 
peaceftiUy  from  beneath  the  sod ;  this 
morning,  however,  I  was  minded  to  in- 
dldge  myself  by  a  ftill  view  of  him, 
when,  lifting  up  tVie  \^iK)  I  «aw  too 
•meiy  ^ait  wy  catorpiS(\ax  *<<¥«&  ^«aA. 
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It  wafl  an  awful  sight.  Hb  head  was 
turned  up  towards  heaven^  as  if  sup- 
plicating for  assistance  ; — his  hody 
was  contorted  after  the  usual  manner 
of  those  who  die  by  suffocation ;  and 
there  had  evidently  been  some  preli- 
minary convulsive  movements— a  spe- 
cies of  spasmodic  affection,  resulting 
from  compression  of  the  epiglottis. 
This  wo  was  too  big  for  tears.  I 
gazed  in  silent  horror  upon  the  cold 
stiff  corpse.  There  was  somewhat  in- 
expressibly affecting  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  crushed  by  his  native 
sod ;  and  the  incident  brought  to  my 
mind  some  pleasing  lines,  which  one 
of  my  nephews  read  to  me  out  of  a 
miscellany  of  poetry,  which  he  brought 
from  school.  They  appear  to  me 
better  than  most  of  the  modem  poetry, 
which  hath  fallen  under  my  notice. 
But  I  seldom  read  any  but  ancient  au- 
thors, such  as  Pope  and  Dryden.  The 
lines  were  as  follows : — 

"  So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the 

plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar 

again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  qniver'd  in  his 

heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  £Eur  to 

feel, 
He  nursed   the   pinion  that  impell*d  the 

steel ; 
While  the  same  feather,  that  had  warm'd 

his  nest. 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding 

breast." 

Such,  or  similar  to  these,  must  have 
been  the  last  reflections  of  my  cater- 
pillar. But  a  comfortable  thought  has 
just  occurred  to  me: — mav  not  my 
caterpillar*s  singular  condition  and  at- 
titude be  some  new  mode  of  passing 
through  the  intermediate  state  lietween 
prnib  and  butterfly  ?  How  truly  does 
the  immortal  Pope  observe, 

'  Hope   springs   eternal    in   the   human 
breast!" 

— I  shall  at  least  preserve  the  corpse 
while  it  remaineth  sweet. 

Another  reflection  hath,  however, 
arisen  to  trouble  this  new-bom  hope. 
If  this  be  so,  what  becometh  of  the 
second  clSiuse  of  my  great  discovery — 
my  developement  of  the  arcanum  ar- 
canomm-^my  lemma :  that  the  hairy 


caterpillar  chrysaliseth  not,  but  pes- 
sesseth  a  degree  of  torpidity,  depenaent 
on  atmospheric  variation? — a  secret 
which,  till  this  moment,  I  have  not 
even  intrusted  unto  writing,  and  which^ 
even  now,  had  not  escaped  my  pen, 
but  through  emotion :  for  there  are 
plagiarists  in  the  land  who  watch  and 
wait  to  rob  a  man  of  his  immortality 
— and  who  knoweth  what  spies  may 
be  8ul>omed  ? 

Yet  either  the  one  hypothesis  or  the 
other  must  be  rejected ;  for,  though 
there  is  no  probability  whatever  that 
the  contorted  caterpillar  will  chrysa- 
lise,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  may 
plainly  perceive  that  his  torpor  is  be- 
yond the  influence  of  atmospheric  vari- 
ation. 

As  to  his  brethren,  they  favour  my 
theory  prodigiously ;  even  the  first  of 
the  ensepulchred — the  Solomon  of  his 
tribe — hath  taken  to  recurring ;  though 
indeed,  this  restlessness  maybe  caused, 
in  a  degree,  by  my  having  so  frequently 
lifted  the  sod  to  display  my  torpid  trea- 
sures to  scientific  friends  who,  the  fame 
of  my  caterpillars  having  gone  abroad, 
would  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
beholding  them ;  in  a  degree,  I  say,  for 
the  circumstance  that  their  fit  of  recur- 
ring was  nearly  coincident  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost,  proves  incon- 
testablv,  that  the  state  of  the  atmos* 
phere  influenceth  their  motions. 

Methinks,  too,  I  have  almost  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  their  ingress  and 
egress  somewhat  j^r^cecfe/A  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  Could  my  discovery 
be  brought  to  perfection  and  certainty, 
we  should  have  a  new  and  most  deU- 
cate  species  of  barometer,  more  certain 
and  sensitive  than  mercury,  more  pre- 
scient than  a  toad  in  a  bottle ;  then 
would  my  happiness  be  complete ;  I 
should  stand  forth  a  benefactor  toman- 
kind.  Every  husbandman  who  season- 
ably housed  his  corn,  or  cut  his  grass 
at  the  right  moment ;  every  father 
of  a  family  who  escaped  catarrhal 
affection  by  a  prudent  provision  of  the 
umbrella,  would  name  my  name  with 
blessings.  My  Recurring  Caterpillar 
would  become  as  famous  as  the  old 
tortoise  of  that  admirable  naturalist, 
Gilbert  White  of  Selborne  ;  I  should 
live  beloved,  honoured,  and  celebrated^ 
and  when  1  died,  perhaps  a  statue 
would  be  erected  to  my  memory. 
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It  IB  scarcel  J  possible  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  importance  of  the  General 
Election  now  in  prog^ress.  No  man 
on  whose  attention  the  subject  is 
pressed  can  fail  to  see  that  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Empire,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  are  deeply  involved  in  the  result. 
But  many,  we  fear,  do  not  act  upon 
this  principle,  either  from  not  being 
fblly  alive  to  its  force,  or  from  listening 
to  the  siren  Indolence  at  the  moment 
when  every  nerve  should  be  strained 
to  save  the  vessel  from  shipwreck.  We 
hardly  expect  to  reach  tne  hearts  of 
any,  who  have  not  already  been  sum- 
moned to  their  duty  on  this  occasion 
by  other  admonitions  and  exhortations : 
nor  is  it  Ukely  that  we  can  urge  any 
topics  of  persuasion  that  have  not 
been  already  exhausted,  or  that  do  not 
occur  to  every  reflecting  mind.  But 
as  we  have  it  yet  in  our  power,  before 
the  final  completion  of  the  Elections, 
to  address  some  words  of  advice  to  our 
readers,  and  as  we  believe  that  the 
very  iteration  of  the  same  views  and 
remonstrances  is  highly  serviceable, 
we  should  feel  that  we  were  wanting 
to  our  duty  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  presented. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment  consider 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  compose  the  creed  of  the 
Conservative  party.  These  may  be 
said  to  be — Ist,  The  maintenance  of 
the  Monarchy  and  of  the  privileges  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  2d,  The 
security  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  as 
established  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

We  need  not  ask  if  these  institutions 

are  of  a  slender  or  trivial  nature.  We 

need  not  ask  if  they  are  blessings  which 

we  ought  calmly  and  indifierently  to 

hazardf  or  throw  away.     We  neea  not 

say  that  the  advantages  which  they 

yield  are  not  confined  to  one  class,  or 

rank,  or  section  of  the  community ; 

but  are,  when  rightly  viewed,  of  equal 

benefit  to  everjr  peaceable,  industrious, 

and  honest  citizen^  whether  high  or 

low,  rich  or  poor.     The  principles  of 

Conservative  policy  shoula  never  have 

found  favour  in  our  eves,  if  they  were 

in  any  way  exclusive  in  their  tendency 

or  operation.    We  are  no  worshippers 

of  nobility;  we  are  no  parasites  of 

wealtii;  we  hare  no  sympathy  with 

^^  one  intere$t  in  the  commonwealth 


more  than  with  another.  We  revere 
and  rally  round  the  institutions  of  our 
country  because  we  believe  every  man 
to  be  alike  interested  in  their  stability, 
who  desires  either  to  live  and  rise  by  his 
own  exertions,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  past  labours,  or  to  inherit  the  ac- 
quisitions of  those  who  have  laboured 
before  him  for  his  sake.  We  call  upon 
all  the  sober  and  religious  and  orderly 
of  every  station  and  denomination  to 
reflect  earnestly  upon  the  blessings 
which  they  now  possess,  and  to  take 
heed  that  they  do  nothing  at  this  time 
which  shall  expose  them  to  the  slightest 
hurt  or  jeopardy. 

Why  is  it  tnat  we  love  the  Mo- 
narchy? Why  is  it  that  we  prize 
the  institutions  of  an  hereditary  peer- 
age and  a  representative  House  of 
Commons  ?  Because  we  believe  and 
know  that  thb  constitution  contains 
the  most  admirable  mixture  of  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  the  most  perfect  re- 
concilement of  opposite  excellences, 
that  wisdom  has  ever  planned  or  acci- 
dent brought  together.  It  has  afford- 
ed scope  for  the  greatest  and  most  dif- 
fusive liberty  that  has  ever  been  found 
compatible  with  mutual  restraint  and 
general  protection  ;  it  has  allowed 
the  amplest  freedom  of  discussion  con- 
sistent with  order  and  tranquillity  ;  it 
presents  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  enterprise  and  exertion  that 
can  co-exist  with  the  security  of  ac- 
quired rights  ;  it  exhibits  the  utmost 
latitude  of  popular  influence  that  can 
be  combined  with  an  efiective  defence 
against  foreign  aggression,  or  a  vigor- 
ous administration  of  executive  go- 
yemment.  Under  this  constitution 
we  have  realized  all  the  opposing  vir- 
tues that  schoolboys  have  dreamed  or 
sages  have  devised.  We  have  nursed 
among  us  all  the  patriotism,  the  elo- 
quence, the  courage,  the  independence 
Uiat  have  adorned  the  freest  republics 
of  the  world  j  while  we  have  been  ex- 
empt from  the  anarchy  and  dissensions, 
the  fierce  struggles  and  bloody  tri- 
umphs by  whicn  those  forms  of  go- 
vernment have  been  defaced.  Wo 
possess  all  the  refinement,  the  literary 
cultivation,  the  scientific  attainments 
that  have  ever  been  fostered  by  the 
most  splendid axvdi^oweTfuImonarchies, 
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gross  yices  which  courtly  ease  and         All  these  our  Bodal  adrantages 
luxury  hare  too  often  produced.    The  depend  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
Monarchy  gives  firmness  and  unity  to  balance.      Liberty  itseu  consists  in 
the  national  strength,  and  annihilates  restraint.     It  arises  from  that  degree 
the  wild  excesses  of  ambition.     The  of  restraint  upon   all,  which  gives 
Aristocracy  gives  stability  to  existing  the  greatest  security  to   each  from 
rights  and  institutions,   and  difiuses  the    encroachments    of   others.       If 
refinement  and  generous  feeling  among  pushed  too  far  in  one  direction  it  must 
all  classes.     The  Democratic  princi-  leave  some  other  quarter  unprotected ; 
pie,  working  in  its  proper  place  and  like  "  vaulting  ambition  it  o*erleaps 
under  its  proper  trammels,  gives  life  itself,  and  falls  on  the  .other  side.**    If 
and  activity  to  the  whole,  and  excites  history  has  any  value,  if  observation 
in  all  ranks  a  spirit  of  mutual  sympa-  has  any  use,  if  experience  is  the  source 
thy  and  competition  productive  of  the  of  vrisdom,  we  must  cling  with  im- 
best  results.  moveable  firmness  to  the  great  prin- 
No  better  test  can  be  afforded  of  ciples  of  our  political  constitution,  and 
these  excellences  than  the  able  and  not  suffer  any  interference  with  that 
upright  administration  of  justice,  for  systematic  equilibrium,  which,  if  de- 
which  Britain  has  been  long  so  pre-  stroyed  or  sensibly  disturbed,  must 
eminently  distinguished.      The  judi-  endanger  all  that  we  possess,  and  em- 
cial  ermine   is    confessed  by  all    to  bark  us  in  all  the  fears  and  perils  of 
have  been  unstained  by  the  slightest  an  untried  existence, 
speck  of  personal  partiality  or  party        Why  is  it  that  we  maintain  the  in- 
bias.     No  man  has  hitherto  feared  to  violability  of  our  Protestant  Religious 
trust  his  dearest  rights  and  interests  to  Establishments  ?     First,  because  we 
his  political  opponent  acting  under  the  hold  it  a  religious  duty  to  do  so.     It 
solemn   sanction  of  a  judge's  oath,  is  every  man's  duty  to  assume  religion 
That  venerable  old  man,  now  enjoying  a  as  the  guide  and  safeguard  of  his  own 
dignified  retirement  after  the  labours  of  life.     It  is  the  duty  of  every  father  of 
more  than  a  quarter-century,  had  many  a  family  to  provide  for  his  children 
bitter  and  jealous  political  enemies,  and  bis  domestics  the  protections  and 
but  never  one  who  breathed  a  whisper  privileges  of  religious  exercises  and 
against  his  spotless  integrity ;  and  let  mstruction.     It  is  the  parallel  duty  of 
us  say,  that  if  this  had  been  his  only  every  government  to  make  a  similar 
excellence.  Lord  Eldon  would  not  have  provision  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  its 
earned  among   English  judges  that  subjects.     Kings  and  rulers  and  ma- 
distinction  which  he  has  acquired  by  gistrates  are  solemnly  called  upon,  in 
those  transcendent  talents,  and  that  all  their  acts,  to  recognise  the  supre- 
strength  of  mind,  which  have  fallen  macy  of  that  Power  by  whom  alone 
and  can  again  fall  to  the  lot  of  few.  they  reign,  or  rule,  or  wield  the  sword 
The  character,  of  which  Horace  merely  of  justice. 

fabled  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  has        But,  secondly,  it  is  not  only  the 

nowhere  been  realized  so  nobly  as  on  duty  of  governors  to  make  public  ac- 

the  British  Bench.  knowledgment  of  their  dependence  on 

"  Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium,  Almighty    God,   by   supporting   and 

Non  vultus  ioBtantis  tyranni  maintaining  his  ministers  and   ordi- 

Mente  quatit  solida."  nances  ;  but  it  is  the  temporal  interest 

What  greater  blessing  can  we  possess  of  those  governors,  and  of  all  their 

than  this :   what  nobler  end  can  go-  subjects,  that  every  means  should  bo 

vernment  attain  than  the  pure  and  adopted  to  diffuse  religious  principles 

equal    administration    of   the    laws,  throughout  the  whole  community.  In 

There  can    be  no  bad  government  a  world  where  bad  passions  of  e 

where  this  object  is  effectually  con-  kind  must  naturally  abound,  how 

suited:   there  can  be  no  good  go-  order  and  justice  be  b<      rmajv^       eur 

vernment  where  it  is  not.  But  nothmg  how  can  the  laws  be         e  eJ  Uy 

is  more  connected  with  our  mixed  con-  reinforced  than  by  : 

stitution  than  the  purity  of  judicial  tion  ?  In  a  country  w        lue 

procedure.     The  independence  of  the  of  success  and  adve      r>  of  v       m 

judges,  which  is  so  essential  a  feature  pover^  must  ever  ex       "?  i» 

in  the  system,  is  the  direct  result  of  a  to  be  K)und,  excent  in       iri 

due  adjustment  of  the  Crown's  pre-  fectual  means  of*  i        j 

rogative  and  the  privileges  of  both  nessoftherich,oii  ( 

Houses  of  Parliament.  tion  of  the  poor^ 
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are  explained  by  the  exclusion  of 
those  very  blessings^  as  diffused  over 
the  rest  of  the  community.  We  re- 
fer to  the  misery  and  lawlessness  of 
the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
and  to  the  vice  and  almost  Irish  de- 
gradation of  the  urban  poor  through- 
out the  empire.  To  these  classes, 
from  different  causes,  the  light  of  true 
religion  can  at  present  but  imperfectly 
reach.  They  arc  left  to  the  dominion 
of  their  own  bad  passions,  uncontrol- 
led by  religious  restraints — to  the  sense 
of  their  own  wretchedness,  unmitiga- 
ted by  religious  resignation.  And  un- 
til, by  lawful  means,  the  blessings  and 
influences  of  scriptural  faith  can  be 
efficiently  conveyed  to  these  por- 
tions of  our  countrymen,  they  will  re- 
main, as  now,  a  moral  wilderness  amid 
a  smiling  garden  ;  a  piercing  thorn  in 
our  sides  in  the  midst  of  our  own  com- 
forts ;  a  punishment  upon  us  for  every 
hour  that  passes  bv  without  an  effort 
to  place  within  their  reach,  what  alone 
can  lighten  their  burden,  or  reclaim 
them  to  social  usefulness  and  worth. 

But  omitting  these  exceptions, 
which  but  confirm  the  general  rule, 
we  ask  ag^in,  what  nobler  prospect  has 
ever  been  afforded  than  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  Great  Britain  for  a 
long  time  past  ?  Where  has  there 
been  so  much  virtue — so  much  liberty 
— so  much  happiness  ?  Is  there  any 
man  who  does  not  share  in  these  bless- 
ings, or  who  woidd  not  suffer  if  their 
Bources  were  dried  up  ?  No  one,  from 
the  youthful  Sovereign  whom  Heaven 
has  pbeed  on  the  throne  of  her  an- 
cestors under  such  happy  auspices, 
down  to  the  humblest  labourer;  no 
one,  from  the  richest  landholder  or 
capitalist,  down  to  the  meanest  mendi- 
cant who  owes  his  support  to  public 
or  individual  charity,  is  without  a 
part  and  an  interest  in  the  national 
prosperity  and  the  national  charac- 
ter, and  m  the  stability  of  those  insti- 
tutions from  which  that  prosperity 
and  character  have  arisen.  Every 
man  who  loves  peace  and  brotherly 
amityj'aiid  hates  discord  and  civil  tu- 
mult— ^who  looks  to  the  steady  recur- 
rence of  his  daily  labour  and  daily 
bread — who  hopes  to  live  on  what  his 
fathers  have  left  him,  or  to  transmit 
to  his  children  what  he  is  earning  him- 
self— all  that  prefer  regular  industry 
and  lawful  subordination  to  the  wild 
lottery  of  anarchy  and  confmion — gl]^ 
is  abort,  but  the  desperate  and  d9- 
fU9fed,  who 
VOL,  XJJJ,  vo,  CCLXn. 


— ^  "  love  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefer  to  Virtue's  land/' 

— all  the  sober  and  quiet  and  honest,  of 
whatever  degree,  are  interested,  to  the 
extent  of  their  whole  means  and  pros- 
pects, in  the  unshaken  stability  of  our 
noble  institutions,  whether  of  Church 
or  State.  Looking  at  their  glorious 
and  happy  effects,  we  must  cry  with 
Fitz- Eustace — 
**  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  ?  " 
Where  is  the  man,  rich  or  poor,  mean 
or  exalted,  with  one  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, or  one  pulse  of  virtue,  that  would 
not  struggle  in  civil  contest,  as  in  war- 
like strife,  to  baffle  the  enemies,  oi)en 
or  concealed,  who  would  deprive  us  of 
this  our  best  birthright — our  social 
and  religious  privileges. 

We  shall  no  doubt  be  asked,  whe- 
ther there  is  cause  for  any  alarm  on 
this  subject ;  whether  our  institutions 
are  in  danger,  either  in  Church  or 
State  ?  Why  this  defence  of  what  is 
not  attacked  ?  Why  tliis  panegyric 
of  what  is  not  disparaged  ? 

We  say,  and  we  say  it  with  deep 
regret,  that  our  institutions,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  are  in  danger ;  that 
they  are  attacked — that  they  are  vitu- 
perated ;  and  that  at  no  time  was  it 
more  necessary  than  now  to  remem- 
ber their  excellences,  and  to  fly  to 
their  assistance.  It  is  notorious  that 
there  is  a  party,  of  growing  numbers 
and  importance,  who  openly  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  National  Church,  to  annihi- 
late the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  crush 
the  monarchy,  or  to  cripple  it  by  the 
fetters  of  republican  institutions.  The 
men  who  profess  these  principles  wear 
no  disguise ;  they  are  open  and  frank ; 
they  are  not  merely  suspected  of  such 
doctrines;  they  avow  and  glory  in  them. 
Destruction  of  the  Church,  and  of  oiu* 
mixed  form  of  Government,  is  their 
watchword,  their  party-distinction. 

In  what  political   position,  then, 
are  these  dangerous   and   desperate 
men  ?     Are  they  shunned  and  despis- 
ed as  they  ought  to  be  ?     Are  their 
doctrines    earnestly    denounced    and 
disclaimed,    and    every  effort    made 
to  prevent  their  increase  and  diminish 
their  influence?    This  is  the  course 
which  we  might  expect  to  be  pur- 
sued.      This  is  the  conduct  which 
the  honest  and  sincere  lovers  of  the 
Church  and  Coi\sV\l\i\AQiTi'^w3\\^^«^ 
towards  bucYi  etietoaea.    'W^t^i  ^<s>ml^ 
be  no  wisVi  to  \de\i\i^  V5a«aas\N^^  ^^ 
ihem  or  theii  Ao^^tarokRa  \  w  ^ms»««1 


Radioil  aUiotf  d6  not  pratosd  maralj  gono  a  ulghijr  chaitf^.     Whep  fiir- 

to  Reform.      They  laek  to  dettrtmi  metiy  in  power;  his  Ministry  were  Ap 

and  they  lay  so.     la  one  remarkable  ''  bate  and  bloody*'  Whigs,  who  were 

cawi  indeed,  as  to  the  proposed  bills  for  undeserving  of  support  from  any  por. 

giving  increased  efficacy  to  the  Church  tion  of  the  community.  Now,  ^ey  are 

of  England,  they  put  thw  negative  ^e  first  Ministry  that  have  done  justice 

on  the  measure,   on   the   prolusa^  lo  Ireland,  and  they  possess  the  confi- 

groond  that  it  was  one  of  reformatioii,  denceand  favoiur  of  Hume  and  Bowring. 

and  not  of  destruction ;  and  strange  to  That  there  has  been  a  change  spme-  • 

say,  a  Whig  Reforming  MiniatQr  Wh  where,  is  certain.     Is  it  in  the  Radi- 

quiesced  in  the  pernicious  counw  iii^  cal  party  ?    Have  they  become  more 

insolently  dictated  to  them.  attad^   to    the    Constitution,    less 

The  danger  and  guilt  of  this  allianoe  inyeterate  against  the  Church  ?  Thi^t 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and  will  hardly  be  said.  Then  it  is  plalq, 
the  Constitution,  are  not  diminished  or  that  the  Ministry  themselves  are  giv- 
palliated  by  any  pretence  for  alleging  ing  way,  it  nmy  be  reluctantly,  but 
a  deereaas  of  strength,  or  of  animosity  still  ra{^y,  to  the  demands  and  doc- 
in  those  who  are  thus  countenanced  and  trines  of  the  Pestructive  party.  To 
encouraged.  The  Radical  party  hss  them,  therefore,  we  cannot  look  for 
grown  in  numbers,  on  the  ruin  of  the  any  firm  or  faithful  defence  of  our  in- 
Constitutional  Widgs.  The  dwellers  stitutions ;  they  are  leagued  with  tiie 
on  the  isthmus,  the  professed  patrons  enemies  of  the  country,  and  are  willing, 
of  iho  juste  mitieUi  but  secret  abettors  for  aught  that  is  seen,  to  make  iust  ^s 
of  the  extreme  gauchcf  are  unable  to  much  concession  to  them,  adinAuUuws 
keep  in  check  even  the  auxiliaries  as  is  necessary  to  keep  themselves  \a 
they  have  taken  into  their  pay.  Their  power.  They  are  even  now  on  tlye 
allies  aJreadg  greatly  atUnumber  them,  .  edge  of  the  revolutionary  vortex,  cir- 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  cling  nearer  and  nearer  every  moment 
dictate  their  own  t(Nrms,  and  to  com-  to  the  centre ;  and  if  not  arrested,  dee- 
pel  some  compromise  oS  the  vital  nrin-  tincd  by  decrees,  and  with  giddy  fuid 
ciples  which  ou|^  for  ever  to  keep  deceitful  wmrl,  to  be  suckea  down  ere 
them  asunder.  There  is  the  further  lonff  into  the  destructive  gulf, 
danger,  in  this  state  of  things,  that  One  thing  is  manifest  in  the  present 
men*s  minds  may  gradually  be  re-  Ministry,  that  they  are  not  the  sincere 
conciled  to  violent  measures  which  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Churchf 
might  at  present  revolt  them ;  as  no  and  that  Protestant  principles  will  not 
one  can  long  commune  or  coquet  with  receive  justice  from  them  in  any  part 
sin  or  error,  without  losmg  some  of  of  the  empire.  In  Ireland  they  have 
the  salutary  abhorrence  with  which  it  committed  themselves  to  the  principle 
ought  to  be  viewed.  of  spoliation.     In  England  thev  are 

There  cauxbe  no  stronger  proof  of  strikmg  at  the  root  of  all  Establish- 

these  facts  than   the   estimation   in  ments,   by  altering   the   law  which 

which   Lord  Grey*s  Government  is  throws  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 

now  held  by  the  adherents  of  the  prie-  fabrics  upon  the  property  or  ftmds  of 

sent  Ministry.   Formerly,  Lord  Gray  the  nation.     In  Scotland  thev  may 

was  all  ^at  could  be  desired  in  a  Ui-  soop  be  led  to  a  similar  principle,  and 

nister— the  just  medium  between  the  in  the  mean-time  they  are  discouraging 

extremes  of  party — the  fkther  of  Re-  as  much  as  they  can  tbe  noble  oJ^ect 

form— the  friend  of  his  country.  Now,  of  Church  Extension,  which  a  growing 

a  proposition  for  recalling  Lord  Grey  population  has  rendered  necessary,  as 

to  the  Government  would  be  received  the  ouly  means  of  maintaining  the  na- 

b^  the  Ministerial  Benches  with  in-  tional  character  on  its  ancient  basis, 

dignation  and  scorn.     Lord  Grey  is  That  glorious  scheme  has  no  sympathy 

now  little  better  than  a  mere  Tory,  an  in  their  breasts :  if  it  is  accompushed 

illiberal,  aristocratic  bigot,  far  bmdnd  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  other  hands, 

the  age,  and  totally  unsidted  to  the  or  extorted  from  these  men  by  their 

times.     Thb  change  has  occurred  in  prudence  and  their  fears,  by  the  loud 

three  or  four  short  years.     The  pre-  voice  of  a  religious  people,  declaring 

sent  Ministry  once  held  office  with  that  the  spiritiud  wants  and  necessities 

Lord  Grey,  and  are  now  the  idols  of  of  our  destitute  conntrymen  must  be 

the  men  who  execrate  Lord  Grey's  supplied;  that  shelter  aiid  food  must  be 

name.      L>ord    Melbomne    himflelf»  provided  for  thatunhappy  portion  of  the 
iinee  bis  own  P rantorslripi  baa  undar-  ^  flocb  vbp  ci»  m  )opg«r  be  fontyinad 
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eoufitryi  irithallthe  train  of  evils  con- 
sequent on  such  a  result,  the  loss  to  tiieir 
children  of  religious  education  and  or- 
dinancesythe  diminution  of  spiritual.in- 
struction  to  the  poor  and  heedless^  the 
dbhonour  of  the  ministers  of  God 
and  the  friends  of  piety,  the  triumph 
of  the  pro£uie  and  licentious,  and  the 
surrender  of  society,  in  all  its  ranks,  to 
the  unchecked  and  unmitigated  sway 
of  the  worst  passions  of  human  na- 
tore—sensuality  and  hard-heartedness, 
envy  and  malignity,  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence. Men,  such  as  we  have  descri* 
hed,  cannot  possibly  remain  unaffected 
by  apprehensions,  when  they  see  de- 
structive principles  abroad,  and  not 
only  not  denounced  and  discouraged, 
but  connived  at  and  countenanced  by 
men  in  office. 

That  such  apprehensions  arc  ex- 
tensively entertained,  is  undoubted ; 
and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  society 
will  be  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  the 
full  and  free  interchange  of  good  offi- 
ces, and  the  fair  and  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  and  feelings,  will 
be  paralvsed.  The  hand  of  the  gene- 
rous will  be  closed — tlie  mind  of  the 
friendly  will  be  tainted  with  suspicion 
— the  intercourse  of  society  will  be 
obstructed  by  party  bias— and  the 
souls  of  men,  fitted  for  better  things, 
will  breathe  ouly  political  warfare  and 
controversial  debate.  Political  know- 
ledge and  dbciission  are  weapons  of 
indispensable  necessity  in  a  free  na- 
tion, but  they  ought  not  to  be  perpe- 
tually unsheathed,  they  ought  not  to 
form  the  business  of  our  lives.  Yet 
such  b  the  tendency  of  permanent  po- 
litical agitation.  Every  thing  else 
seems  frivolous  where  we  believe  that 
our  liberties  and  property  are  in  danger. 
Every  thing  appears  insipid  when  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  the  pungency 
of  such  acrimonious  topics.  The  young 
themselves  are  educated  as  politicians 
only,  and  acquire  a  taste  in  early  life 
which  is  not  easily  unlearned.  The 
Arts  languish — the  Muses  are  silent. 
Or,  if  literature  makes  an  effort  to 
rise,  it  partakes  in  some  degree  of 
the  excited  and  morbid  character  of  the 
times,  far  removed  from  the  sober  wis- 
dom and  calm  beauty  of  serener  days. 
To  the  poorer  classes,  political 
agitation  is  fraught  with  correspond- 
ing mischief.  Besides  drying  up  the 
sources  from  which  their  labour  draws 
employment,  they  are  robbed  of  their 
domestic  hid>its.     The^  are  taught  to 

buU4  c«90$8  ia  tbQ  mt  mi  t9  9ffl^ 


after  riches  by  impracticable  roads* 
They  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  the 
Irish  crones  who  waste  the  time  that 
might  be  usefully  spent,  in  searcMng 
for  lost  treasure  about  some  old  castle. 
Whatever  leads  the  poor  man  to  be- 
lieve that  poverty  is  oppression,  or 
that  great  inequahty  of  condition  can 
ever  be  banished  from  tiie  earth— 
.whatever  induces  him  to  rely  upon 
any  resources  but  those  of  industry, 
temperance,  and  frugality,  is  the  worst 
attack  that  can  be  made  upon  his  peace 
and  prospects. 

But  political  agitation — ^we  mean 
the  agitation  of  radical  and  fundamen- 
tal changes — ia  productive  of  another 
mischief  which  recent  experience  has 
clearly  demonstrated.  Such  a  state 
of  things  is  an  absolute  obstruction  to 
all  practical  amelioration  of  our  laws. 
Because  we  advocate  Conservative 
principles,  are  we  therefore  opposed 
to  all, improvement?  Far  from  it.  It 
is  because  we  desire  every  possible  im- 
provement in  practical  legislation,  that 
we  deprecate  and  resist  fundamen- 
tal changes.  There  never  were  greater 
practic^  reformers  than  Mr  Pitt,  in 
former  times — than  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  onr 
own  days.  The  spirit  of  Ck)n8ervatiTe 
policy  is  embodied  in  these  words, — 
"  Every  practical  reform,  but  no  or- 
ganic change."  The  laws  of  every 
country  are  susceptible  of  indefinite 
and  boundless  improvement.  Every 
statute  that  is  passed  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
a  practical  reform.  But  while  the  ut- 
most latitude  is  afforded  in  thb  direc- 
tion, all  nations  have  seen  the  expe- 
diency of  adhering  tenaciously  to  the 
organic  principles  of  the  constitution 
which  they  have  once  chosen.  Some 
of  them  havo  made  it  penal  to  propose 
a  change.  Even  the  American  coiu 
stitution  has  declared  that  no  such 
innovaUon  shall  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
votes  in  its  favour.  Look  now  at 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  principle.  Almost  every 
measure  of  practical  amelioration  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  fruitless  discus- 
sion of  theoretical  questions  which  it 
was  clear  can  never  be  carried  at  all,  or 
cannot  be  carried  without  a  revolution. 

When  agitation  of  this  abortive  and 
endless  description  is  fostered  by  the 
Government,  the  evil  is  infiniteiv 
worse.  Individuals  may  agitate  with 
comparatively  little  mischi^.     But  an 

agit^ti^g  gov?nuneut  is  »  monster  in 
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political  nature        There  never  till  our  side — the  Cuuiicli  is  with  iw,  and 

now  has  been  an  example  of  a  Minis-  the  friends  of  the  Church  ;  and  if  the 

try  that  adopted  certain  vital  quesUons  truth  is  placed  before  tliem  in  its  na- 

as  Ministerial)  and  yet  session  after  tive  colours,  few  of  the  decent^  indus- 

session  have  eontinued  unable  to  carry  trious,  and  honest  of  any  class  can  be 

them.     Such  a  course  of  policy  is  cal-  against  us. 

culated  to  degrade  the  Crown  and  its  All  these  things  are  cheering  omens ; 
Ministers,  to  keep  up  continual  eicite-  and  what  is  there  on  the  other  side  to 
ment,  to  exasperate  dissension,  and  to  discourage  us?  Has  the  name  of  Whig 
obstruct  every  deliberation  directed  to  a  spell  in  It  that  will  deprive  us  of  our 
objects  of  an  attainable  nature  and  strength,  or  give  popularity  to  pro- 
useful  tendency.  mise-breakers  and  trimmers  ?    Is  tho 

To  this  state  of  things  an  end  may  Ministry  so  high  in  talent,  in  energy, 
now  be  put,  and  if  wc  value  our  peace  in  sincerity,  as  to  have  the  cordial 
and  prosperity,  must  be  put,  by  the  supjport,  the  calm  respect,  or  tho 
sober  ancl  independent  electors  of  this  enthusiastic  admiration  of  any  one 
great  country.  They  must  now  make  considerable  class  of  men  ?  On  these 
a  great  and  united  effort  to  return  men  heads  we  have  nothing  to  apprc- 
who  will  foe  ever  exclude  the  questions,  hend.  The  great  mass  of  the  nation 
Whether  or  not  the  Monarchy  and  the  is  loyal  and  not  revolutionary.  A 
Constitution  are  to  remain  ?  Whether  still  greater  proportion  look  on  the 
or  not  Protestant  Christianity  is  still  to  Ministry  as  despicable  and  useless. 
be  the  religion  of  the  State  ?  They  But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
must  return  a  Parliament  who  will  influence  the  elections  by  the  use  of 
compel  the  Ministry  to  renounce  all  the  Queen^s  name.  We  shall  say  no- 
confederacy  with  the  foes  of  our  con-  thing  of  the  constitutional  regularity 
stitution,  or  will  drive  them  ft'om  their  of  such  a  course,  or  of  its  consistency 
{)laces  if  they  reAise  to  do  so.  They  with  what  used  to  be  Whig  principles, 
must  recall  a  state  of  things  in  which.  We  take  up  the  matter  on  higher 
all  apprehension  of  revolution  being  grounds.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
at  an  end,  men  shall  be  free  to  follow  we  Queen  Is,  and  must  be,  Conserva- 
their  natural  business  and  bent,  and  tive.  We  care  not  whether  her  Ma- 
shall  not  always  live  <<with  harness  on  jesty  entertains  any,  or  what  opinions 
their  backs,"  in  perpetual  alarm  and  on  some  questions  of  detail.  But  wc 
terror — in  which  the  resources  of  the  have  her  own  solemn  assurance  that 
nation  shall  be  freely  developed  in  she  will  maintain  the  Protkstant  re- 
every  channel  and  direction,  whether  lioion  as  bt  law  established.  We 
of  agriculture  or  merchandise,  lite-  are  assured  that  she  cannot  bo  hostile 
rature,  art,  or  science.  to  the  Monarchy,  or  to  the  privileges 

The  energy  now  wasted  on  wild  of  the  Peerage,  and  we  have  no  reason 

innovations,  may  then  be  devoted  to  to  doubt  that  she  will  support  unaltered 

those  practical  questions  of  legislation  the  present  constitution  of  the  Houso 

which  may  be  oiscussed  without  fear  ef  Commons.     Without  enquiring  to 

or  excitement,  and  fVom  which  more  what  party  in  the  state  the  Qucen*s 

benefit  may  be  derived  than  from  the  predilections  may  lean  (though  on  this 

dreams  of  a  thousand  visionaries,  were  point  also  we  have  no  reason  to  bo 

they  capable  of  being  realized.  aistrustf\il),  it  is  manifest  that   her 

To  preserve  at  once  our  civil  and  Majesty  will  conntenance  her  present 

religious  institutions  fVom  danger,  and  Ministers  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 

to  terminate  by  security  a  state  of  trepi-  faithful  to  the  Constitution.     She  has 

dation,  alarm,  and  distrust,  these  are  now  retained  them  in  office  because  it 

the  great  objects  which  the  orderly  and  would  have  been  an  unprecedented 

right-minded  part  of  the  nation  may  stretch  of  authority  to  dismiss  them,  or 

now  accomplish  if  they  heartily  en-  beeause  her  unsuspecting  mind  gives 

gage  in  the  task.     We  have  no  fear  them  credit  for  the  Conservative  views 

of  the  result,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  which  they  profess.     And  it  is  a  most 

ourselves;  if  wo  duly  ef^timate  the  encouraging  augury  for  our  cause,  that 

importance  of  tho  end  to  be  attained,  even  tho  most  liberal  of  those  who 

and  duly  use  the  means  whicli  are  hope  for  her  favour  arc  now  compelled 

within  our  power.     The  wealth  of  the  to  hold  more  Conservative  language  to 

country  is  with  us — the  iutcUigcnce  which  they  were  formerly  strangers. 

Md  taient  ata  with  m^iho  Landed  The  ^'Ull\fllr3  \hw,  lu*.^,  if  they 

iatcrvst,  the  Cbtamerdal  in  tenMt  is  on  ptoeMi  ndu  vm  ot  iki!^  ^^ajmi  «i  u«o^% 
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against  their  own  adlicreiits->again8t 
the  Radicals  and  Destructives,  whom 
they  have  hitherto  vainly  sought  to 
keep  in  subjection,  or  confine  within 
due  bounds.  Thev  may  say  to  those 
men,  and  they  ought  to  say  to  them, 
^*  Our  connexion  with  you  is  at  an 
end :  our  Royal  Mistress  will  no  longer 
suffer  us  to  give  our  countenance  to 
those  who  openly  seek  to  destroy  the 
Church  and  Constitution  which  she  is 
sworn  to  uphold,  and  to  undermine 
the  throne  on  which  she  sits. * '  In  this 
sense,  and  to  this  effecti  the  Whig 
Ministerialists  may  use  the  Queen*s 
name,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  they 
will  do  so.  Let  them  see  whether 
they  can  make  it  available  to  obtain 
even]  a  minority  for  themselves  a- 
mong  their  own  sect  of  soi-disant  Re* 
formers.  But  to  use  the  name  or  sen* 
timents  of  our  Protestant  Monarch 
against  the  supporters  of  Monarchy^ 
and  the  friends  of  the  established  Pro- 
testant faith,  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is 
unprincipled.  Above  all,  to  denounce 
the  Conservatives  as  opposing  the 
Queen,  while  the  Ministerialists  are 
still  entangled  in  a  league  with  the 
the  open  enemies  of  all  our  institu* 
tions,  requires  an  amount  of  effrontery 
which  scarcely  any  thing  but  despera- 
tion could  bestow.  "  The  Queen, 
the  Church,  and  the  Constitution,"  are 
watchwords  which  the  Conservatives 
have  a  right  to  use,  and  which  may 
well  and  gracefully  be  joined  together. 
The  mottoes  of  the  "  Queen  and  De- 
mocracy**— "  The  Queen  and  the 
Voluntary  system**—-'*  The  Queen  and 
Popish  ascendency,**  would  neither  be 
pleasing  to  the  Sovereign,  whose  name 
was  thus  employed,  nor  successful 
with  the  multitude,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  Those  are  the  Queen's 
enemies  who  are  the  enemies  of  the 
Constitution ;  those  cannot  be  her 
friends  who  consort  with  her  enemies. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  deterred  by 
the  foolish  and  idle  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  give  the  Whigs  a  facti- 
tious aid  by  Uus  means,  which  their 
own  destitution  and  unpopularity  ren- 
dered necessary.  Let  us  rather  be  en- 
couraged by  the  circumstances  of  the 
new  reign ;  convinced  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  fh>m  our  Sovereign's  sen- 
timents, and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  meet 
her  in  Paiiiament  by  Representatives  of 
sound  constitutional  doctrines^  whose 


loyalty  is  based,  not  upon  interest,  but 
upon  principle,  and  who  will  neither 
themselves  seek  the  ruin  of  our  in< 
stitutions,  nor  connive  with  tho^o 
who  do.  Let  us  be  satisfied,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  know 
that  in  the  hands  of  Conservatives 
the  Queen  is  infinitely  safer  than  in 
those  of  mere  lip-loyalists,  who  pro- 
fess indeed  to  respect  the  Monarchy 
and  its  safeguards,  but  have  hitherto 
been,  and  if  the  past  speaks  for  the 
future,  are  still  ready  for  any  selfish 
purpose  to  betray  them  to  the  advocates 
of  uncontrolled  Democracy. 

Justice,  however,  cannot  be  done  to 
the  Sovereign,  or  to  ourselves,  without 
strenuous  exertion.  If  that  is  omitted, 
we  have  much  to  fear.  If  it  is  duly 
employed,  every  thing  is  safe.  Let 
al],  therefore,  bestir  themselves.  Before 
these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  much  will  have  been  done.  But 
more  will  remain  to  do,  and  till  the  last 
the  struggle  must  be  manfully  maintain- 
ed. The  succeeding  elections  will  even 
influence  those  that  are  over,  by  indi- 
cating the  growing  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  modifying  the  views  and  votes  of 
the  Members  already  returned.  Let 
those,  therefore,  engaged  in  contests 
yet  to  come,  put  forth  their  whole 
strength,  encouraged  by  whatever  good 
may  have  hitherto  arisen,  undismayed 
by  any  unexpected  disappointments. 
Let  this  one  thought  and  purpose  en- 
gross their  whole  minds  for  the  brief 
interval  that  yet  remains.  Let  every 
one  give  to  the  common  cause  ac- 
cording to  his  ability ;  let  the  lich 
man  contribute  his  wealth,  the  active 
man  his  energy,  the  man  of  talent  his 
eloquence  and  argument.  Let  no  fair 
or  legitimate  means  be  omitted  to  place 
in  their  true  light  the  principles  and 
objects  of  our  opponents,  and  of  our- 
selves. The  sacrifices  now  made  will 
be  richly  rewarded.  As  we  would 
pay  a  petty  sum  to  insure  our  houso 
from  conflagration  ;  as  we  would  cast 
away  part  of  our  goods  in  a  storm,  to 
save  the  rest, — so  now,  by  surrendering 
a  portion  of  what  we  have,  we  shall 
preserve  what  remains,  and  secure 
the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of 
events,  in  which  we  shall  rest  in  safety 
and  tranquillity,  in  secure  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  our  free  institutions, 
and  in  the  steadfast  hope  of  transmit- 
ting them  ua\ii^\\x«^  \5>  q^ox  ^^^^"Ql^ 
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Faih  and  innocent  readers  !  how 
ihanyy  many  thousands  of  you  will 
read  this  narratiye  with  beating  and 
indignant  hearts  I  Shrink  not  from 
its  sad — its  faithful  details  ;  consider 
them^  if  it  be  not  presumptuously 
spoken,  in  somewhat  of  that  spirit  in 
which  you  ponder  the  moumml  his- 
tory of  Eyc  and  Eden — of  her,  our 
first  mother,  who,  weakly  listening  to 
the  serpent  tempter,  was  ignominious- 
ly  thrust  out  of  her  bright  abode,  de- 
graded from  her  blessed  estate,  and 
entailed  innumerable  ills  upon  her 
bi^less  progeny ! 

With  kindly  and  fervent  feeling,  my 
conscience  bearing  testimony  to  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  have  I  drawn 
up,  and  now  thus  commend  to  you, — 
to  readers,  indeed,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  classes  of  society,  but  those  especial- 
ly who  move  amidst  the  scenes  from 
which  its  incidents  have  been  taken, — 
thia  narrative,  the  last  Peuuage  from 
the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician ;  of  him 
who,  having  been  long  acquainted  with 
you,  now  bids  you  farewell ;  and  could 
his  eye  detect  among  you  one  whose 
trembling  foot  was  uplifted  to  deviate 
from  the  path  of  honour  and  of  virtue, 
he  would  whisper,  amidst  his  reluc- 
tant adieus— BEWARE ! 

Mrs  St  Helen,  a  young,  a  fond, 
and  beautiful  mother,  having,  one 
morning  in  June  18 — ,  observed  a 
faint  flush  on  the  forehead  of  her  in- 
fant son, — her  first-bom  and  only 
child,  and  ascertained  from  the  nur- 
sery-maid that  he  had  been  rather 
restless  during  the  night,  persuaded 
herself  and  her  husband  that  matters 
were  serious  enough  to  require  imme- 
diate medical  assistance  from  London. 
The  worthy  Colonel,  therefore,  order- 
ed his  phceton  to  be  at  the  door  by 
ten  o*clock  ;  and,  having  been  scarce- 
ly allowed  by  his  anxious  wife  to  swal- 
low a  cup  of  cofiee  and  finish  his  e^gt 
presently  jumped  into  his  vehicle  and 
dashed  off  almost  as  rapidly  as  Mrs 
Si  Helen,  yrho  remaineu  standing  on 
the  steps,  could  hare  wished.  Though 
the  distaace  was  neurly  mae  mUes,  m 


reached  mv  house  by  a  little  after 
eleven,  and  was  at  once  shown  into 
my  room,  where  I  was  arranging  my 
list  of  daily  visits.  It  seemed  clear, 
from  his  hurried  statement,  that  his 
little  son  and  heir  was  about  to  en- 
counter the  perils  of  scarlet  fever  or 
measles,  at  tne  very  least ;  and  such 
were  his  importunities,  that  though  I 
had  several  special  engagements  for  the 
early  part  or  the  day,  I  was  induced, 
at  his  suggpestion,  to  put  two  hacks  to 
taj  carriage,  and  drive  down  to  Den- 
sleigh  Grange,  accompanied  by  the 
Colonel,  who  ordered  his  servant  to 
remain  in  town  till  the  horses  had 
been  rested. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  my  pro- 
fessional services  had  been  required 
in  Colonel  St  Helen's  family — in  fact, 
I  had  never  been  at  Densleigh,  though, 
previous  to  their  marriage,  I  had  been 
rather  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs 
St  Helen.  We  had  never  once  met 
even  since  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
three  years  ago.  When  I  last  saw 
her — upon  that  happy  occasion — I 
thought  her  certainly  one  of  the  love- 
liest young  women  the  eye  could  look 
upon.  I  really  think  her  person  and 
maimers  were  the  most  fascinating  I 
ever  witnessed.  When  I  first  saw  her 
she  was  only  seventeen,  and  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning  ;  for  her  fa- 
ther, the  Honourable  Mr  Anncsley,  a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  tlie  West  of 
England,  had  recently  died,  leaving 
her  to  the  care  of  his  brother  the  Earl 
of  Hetheringham,  whose  family  1  was 
then  attending.  Her  mother  had  died 
about  a  year  after  giving  birth  to  this 
her  first  and  only  child ;  and  her  fa- 
ther left  nothing  behind  him  but  his 
daughter — and  his  debts.  The  for- 
mer he  bequeathed,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  to  his  brother,  who  ac- 
cepted the  charge  with  a  very  ungra- 
cious air.  He  was  a  cold,  proud  man — 
qualities,  however,  in  which  his  Coun- 
tess excelled  him — by  no  means  rich, 
except  in  children ;  of  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  in- 
stantly recognised  in  tiieir  beautiful 
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for  the  notice  of  sodetj.  And  thej 
were  right.  The  form  of  her  featores 
iraiTifmthy  of  the  ridi  commingled 
expression  of  sweetness^  spirit,  and 
intellect  that  beamed  in  tiiem.  What 
passion  shone  ont  of  her  dark  Une 
eyes  1  Her  fignre,  too*  was  well-nro- 
portioned  and  gracefcdy  just  bndding 
out  into  womanhood.  Shewassitdng, 
when  I  first  saw  her,  at  a  little  rose- 
wood table,  near  the  Countess,  in  her 
boudoir— one  hand  hung  down  with  a 
pen  in  it,  while  the  other  supported  her 
forehead,  from  which  her  fingers  were 
pressing  aside  her  aubum.hair — evi- 
dently in  a  musing  mood,  which  my 
sudden  entrance  through  the  door  al- 
ready standing  wide  open,  put  an  end 
to.  ''  You  need  not  go,"  said  the 
Countess,  coldly,  seeing  her  hastily 
preparing  to  shut  up  her  little  deslL— 
''  my  niece — Miss  Annesley,  Doctor!*' 
I  knew  the  Countess — her  character 
and  circumstances  well ;  this  exquisite 
girl,  her  niece,  and  she  with  fire 
daughters  to  dispose  of! — Miss  Annes- 
ley, after  ^ghtly  acknowledging  my 
salutation,  resumed  her  seat  and  pen 
I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  away 
from  her.  If  she  looks  so  loYcly  now, 
in  spite  of  this  gloomy  dress,  thought 
I,  what  must  she  be,  when  riie  re- 
sumes the  garb  of  youthful  gaiety  and 
elegance !  Ah,  Countess,  you  maj 
weU  tremble  for  your  daughters,  if  this 
girl  is  to  appear  among  Uicm.  <*  You 
see.  Doctor,**  continued  the  Countess, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  while  these 
thoughts  glanced  across  my  mind — 
<*  we  are  a&  Uirown  into  sables  through 
the  death  of  the  Earl's  brother,  Mr 
Annesley." 

'^  Indeed  !**  I  interrupted,  with  a  look 
of  sympathy  towards  her  niece,  who 
spread  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  while 
the  pen  that  was  in  the  other  slip^htly 
quivered.  ''This  young  lady  is,  in 
fact,  all  my  poor  brother-in-law  left 
behind  him  ;  and**  (adding  in  a  lower 
tone)  ''  she  now  forms  one  of  our  liUlt 
family  !'*  I  felt  mfinitely  huit  at  the 
scarce-concealed  sneer  with  which  she 
uttered  the  word  <'  little.**  Poor  Miss 
Annesley,  I  feared,  had  perceived  it ; 
for,  after  evidently  struggling  inefiec- 
tujdly  to  conceal  her  emotions,  she  rose 
and  stepped  abruptly  towards  the  door. 

''You'll  find  your  cousins  in  the 
drawing-room,  love !  go  and  sit  with 
them,**  said  the  Countess,  endea- 
vouring to  speak  affectionately.  <'Poor 
thing  r*  she  continued,  as  soon  as  lifiss 
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which  I  fancied  I  heard  her  run  rapid- 
ly up  stairs — doubtless  to  weep  atone 
in  her  own  room — **  her  father  hasn't 
been  dead  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
she  feels  it  acutely ! — shockingly  in- 
volved, my  dear  Doctor — over  head' 
and  ears  in  debt!  You*ye  no  idea 
how  it  annoys  the  Earl !  My  niece 
is  perfbetfy  penniless !  Literally,  we 
were  0M||^to  provide  the  poor  thing 
with  MMtfal^!  I  insisted  on  the 
Eari'smdkiQgtter  one  of  our  famOy ;  *' 
— a  great  ftneho6d,  as  I  subsequently 
discovered,  for  she  had  suggested  and 
urged  sending  her  abroad  to  a  nunnery, 
which,  however  inclined  to  do,  he 
dared  not  for  appearances*  sake. 
"  Shell  be  a  companion  for  my 
younger  daughters,  though  she*s  qtnte 
country  fied  at  present — don*t  you  think 
so?*' 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Countess^- 
she  struck  me  as  extremely  elegant 
and  beautifu],*'  I  answered,  with  suffi- 
cient want  of  tact. 

"  Rather  pretty,  certainly — she's  only 
seventeen,  poor  thing,**  drawled  the 
Countess,  immediately  changing  the 
subject. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  much  in- 
terest in  the  poor  giri,  thrust  thus,  in 
the  first  agonies  of  her  grievous  be- 
reavement, into  a  soil  and  atmosphere 
ungenial  and  even  noxious — into  a 
family  that  at  once  disliked  and  dread- 
ed her.  What  a  life  seemed  before 
her!  But,  I  refiected,  the  conflict 
may  be  painful,  it  cannot  be  long. 
Lady  Hetheringham  cannot  utterly 
exclude  her  niece  from  society ;  and 
thtrt^  once  seen,  she  must  triumph. 
And  so,  indeed,  it  happened ;  for  in 
less  than  six  months  after  the  period 
of  her  arrival  at  her  uncle*8,  she  began 
to  go  out  freely  into  society  with  his 
family ;  it  having  been  considered  by 
her  prudent  and  afiectionato  relatives^ 
that  the  sooner  this  young  creature 
could  be  got  off  their  hands  the  better* 
The  Earl  and  his  Countess,  indeed,  be- 
gan to  feel  some  apprehension  now 
and  then  lest  one  of  their  niece's  nm/e 
cousins — the  eldest  possibly,  might  feel 
rather  more  attachment  towards  her 
than  mere  relationship  required.  She 
was  directed,  therefore,  to  appl v  herself 
diligenUy  to  the  completion  of  her  edu- 
cation, in  which  she  nad  already  made 
rapid  progress,  which,  together  with 
her  natural  talents,  soon  rendered  her 
independent  of  the  fashionable  instruc- 
tors who  taught  her  cousms.     Miss 
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much  eutbusiasm  of  character  ;  of  a 
generous  and  conflding  nature^  a  san- 
giiino  temperament — fond  ifithal  of 
admiration^  as  who  is  not>  of  cither  sex  ? 
She  felt  in  her  element  in  tlie  glitter- 
ing society  in  which  she  now  incessant* 
\y  appeared^  or  rather  into  which  she 
was  forced.  She  breathed  freely, 
for  glorious  was  the  contrast  it  affords 
ed  to  the  chilling,  withering  restraint 
and  coldness  that  ever  awaited  her  at 
her  unclc*8.  There  she  but  too  sor- 
rowfully felt  herself  an  intruder — that 
her  aunt  and  uncle  were  stirring  heayen 
and  earth  to  get  rid  of  her.  Many  a 
bitter  hour  did  she  pass  alone  when 
she  reflected  upon  this,  and  saw  no 
course  open  to  her  but  to  second  the 
exertions  of  her  heartless  relatives,  and 
be  emancipated  fh)m  her  bitter  thral- 
dom by  almost  any  one  who  chose  to 
make  the  attempt.  Her  anxieties  on 
this  score  laid  her  open  to  the  impu- 
tation of  being  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant flirt  or  coquette — than  which 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  distant 
from  the  wishes  or  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  poor  Miss  Annesley.  She 
saw  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  could  have 
encouraged  the  adrances  of  any  one 
that  seemed  likely  to  propose  for  a 
beautiful  but  penniless  oi^han,  and 
was  almost  disposed  to  gratify  them. 
What  sort  of  life  would  not  be  prefer- 
able to  that  of  her  present  bitter  depen- 
dence? Alas,  how  generous,  now 
noble  a  heart  was  thus  trifled  with— 
was  thus  endangered,  if  not  even  di- 
rectly betrayed,  by  those  whose  sacred 
duty  it  was,  whose  pride  and  delight  it 
should  haYo  been,  to  regard  and 
cherish  it!  However  pure,  however 
high-minded,  a  girl  of  Miss  Annesley*s 
youth  and  inexperience,  of  her  eager 
and  fervent  temper  and  character, 
could  not  but  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  when  thrust  thus  into  such 
scenes  as  are  afforded  by  the  fashion- 
able society  of  the  metropolis.  Poor 
Emma  I  No  eye  of  zealous  and  vigi- 
lant aflection  followed  thee  when  wan- 
dering through  these  dazzling  mazes 
of  dissipation  and  of  danger  1  Anxious, 
however,  as  were  Lord  and  Lady 
Hetheringham  to  g^t  rid  of  their  lovely 
charge,  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
Two  seasons  passed  over,  and  their 
niece,  though  the  admired  of  all  bo- 
hoWeTB,  utterly  eclipsing  her  impatient 
and  enriotu  cousins,  seemed  unlikely 
Jo  form  an  alliance,  wbetiier  owing  to 


sneers  and  injurious  falsehoods  of  her 
five  rivals,  the  ill- disguised  coldness 
and  dislike  of  the  Earl  and  Countess, 
or,  above  all,  to  her  want  of  fortune. 
Biany  who  admired  her,  and  felt  dis- 
posed to  pay  her  decisive  attentions, 
were  deterred  by  the  fear  that  a  young 
woman,  of  her  family,  station,  beauty, 
and  accomplishments,  was  an  object 
placed  far  beyond  their  reach  ;  while 
others  sighed — 

'*  Sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
and  sighed  again ; " 

and  feared  that  if  she  brought  her  hus* 
band  no  fortime,  she  nevertheless  was 
perfectly  able  and  disposed  to  spend 
nis.  Conquests,  in  the  ordinary  phrase, 
she  made  innumerable,  and  was  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  as 
*'  likely  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  al- 
tar "  by  Lonl ,  Sir ,  the 

,  and  so  forth. 
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As  far,  indeed,  as  appearances  went, 
there  was  some  ground  for  each  of 
these  rumours.  Miss  Annesley  had 
many  followers,  most  of  whom  were 
sufllciently  gratified  by  having  their 
names  associated  in  fashionable  ru- 
mour with  that  of  so  distinguished  a 
beauty.  The  only  one,  however,  of 
aU  these  triflers  who  ever  established 
any  thing  like  an  interest  in  her  heart, 
was  the  elegant  and  well-known  Al- 
verley ;  a  man  whose  fascinating  ap- 
pearance and  manners  soon  distanced 
the  pretensions  of  all  those  who  aimed 
at  an  object  he  had  selected.  Alver- 
\ey  was,  when  he  chose,  irresistible. 
He  could  inspire  the  woman  he  sought 
with  a  conviction  that  he  loved  her 
passionately,  throwing  a  fervour  and 
devotion  into  his  manner  which  few, 
very  few  women,  and  no  young  woman, 
could  resist.  Poor  ^liss  Annesley 
fancied  that  this  envied  prize  was  hers ; 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  led  a  '*  grace- 
fhl  captive  at  her  chariot- wheels ;"  that 
he  was  the  gallant  knight  who  was  to 
deliver  her  from  her  bondage.  Here, 
too,  however,  she  was  destined  to  meet 
with  disappointment ;  the  distinguished 
Alverley  disappeared  from  among  the 
throng  of  her  admirers  quite  suddenly ; 
the  fact  being,  that  in  a  confidential 
conversation  with  one  of  her  cousins, 
in  a  quadrille,  he  had  become  satisfied 
that  it  was  underirable  for  him  to  pro- 
secute any  farther  hb  disinterested  at- 
tentions in  that  quarter.  Miss  Annes- 
ley felt  his  defection  more  keenly  than 
that  of  any  other  of  her  transient  ad- 

nircn.    ktot  v^s^  Mb^tS^i^^t Vqax^ 
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to  see  hew  imnnj  imw  j  mw»  unv 
vbo  eould  aei  thiia»  of  even  a  iiKHiient't 
BBgiet  Alail  lierhii^Bpirithaidiiot 
&&  1^7 1  Hk  graeeM  ptrson*  hit 
bandbome  end  eiq^nettTe  netnreey  hie 
fittehietiiif  meaneny  conkl  not  10  eeaily 
be  beniidiedfirtnil  her  joung  heart  f  and 
her  grief  and  mortileatieti  weire  hot 
little  aietiagedy  hewerer  perfaape  her 
wounded  pride  might  be  ioothedy  hgf 
tlie  intimetiiMi  AlTorlegr  oontrired  to 
have  eonvejed  to  her»  from  aeveial 

aaarter8»  that  her  regrete  ftU  infinitdjr 
bort  of  the  poignanejr  of  hie  ow»»  in 
heinff  eompeUed  b^  olheny  on  wholn 
his  lUl  depended,  to  abandon  the  deai^> 
eat  hiipee  he  had  ever  cherkhed. 

Thus  it  was  that  Miss  Annealey  and 
her  hearttess  and  selfish  rektiTes  he» 
held  two  seasons  pass  away  wtthouft 
anj  prospect  of  tneir  being  pemuu 
nently  released  fh>m  one  anouier*s  pre- 
sence and  soeiety;  an  infinite  gradfi- 
eatton  did  the  poor  g^rl  experience  in 
befaig  invited  to  spend  the  antumn  of 
ia_  with  a  distant  rektiye  of  Ladj 
Hetheringham's,  in  a  remote  part  of 
England.  This  hdj  was  the  widow 
of  a  General  officer^  and  during  her 
stay  in  town  that  season  had  formed 
an  attachment  towards  Miss  Anneslejr» 
whose  painfol  posidon  in  the  Eairs 
family  she  soon  perceived  and  com- 
passionated ;  thwefore  it  was  that  her 
uiTitation  had  been  giTcn,  and  die  f^t 
delighted  at  securing  the  society  of  her 
young  and  brilliant  gueet  during  the 
tedious  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Miss  Annesley  proved  hersdf  te  be 

gossessed  of  a  warm  and  affisctiottate 
cart  in  addition  to  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments>  and  every  day  increased 
Uio  attachment  between  them.  These 
six  months  were  the  happiest  Miss 
Annesley  had  ever  known.  Before 
returning  to  town»  an  event  she  dread- 
ed, a  very  eligible  offer  of  marriage 
was  made  to  her  by  a  relative  of  her 
hostess,  who  happened  to  be  quartered 
with  his  regiment  in  her  immediate 
neighbourhood,  Mijor  St  H^en.  He 
was  an  amiaU^  high-s{mnted  man,  of 
ezcelient  fannly,  ineasy  circumstances, 
and  with  considerabw  ozpectatioBS. 
His  features,  though  not  hancteome, 
were  maidy  and  expressive ;  his  figure 
was  tali  and  commanding,  his  manners 
fbmfc,  his  ^position  affisetiottate ;  his 
suit  was  supported  by  Miss  Annedey's 
kind  hostess,  and  berore  her  retumnig 
to  town  iM  giteed  tile  prouuse  of  h^r 


hand.  The  more,  indeed,  she  Imew 
of  him,  and  learnt  of  his  character,  the 
more  confidently  she  committed  her« 
sdf  to  him ;  she  became  sincerdy  and 
affectionatdiy  attached  to  him,  wiio 
loved  her  so  evidently  with  fervour 
and  enthusiasm.  In  about  a  twelve- 
nionth*s  time  she  was  married  to  him-* 
in  her  twentieth  jrear,  he  being  about 
ten  vears  her  senior— from  the  Earl  of 
Hetneringham*s.  I  was  present,  and 
never  saw  a  lovelier  bride  i  how  dls« 
tincdyt  even  at  this  distance  of  timof 
is  her  figure  before  my  mind*s  eye  I 
As  her  uncle,  who  felt  as  if  a  thorn 
had  been  at  length  plucked  out  of 
Ids  side^  led  her  down  to  the  traveling 
carriage  that  wasin  readiness  to  convey 
them  away,  I  was  one  of  the  last  to 
whisper  a  hasty  benison  into  the  ear  of 
the  trembling  blushing  girl.  Gracious 
Heaven  I  could  either  of  us  at  that 
moment  have  lifted  the  veil  of  futiuityi 
and  foreseen  hw  becoming  the  suljeet 
of  this  last  and  dreadful  passage  from 
my  Diary  I 

About  three  years  afterwards  was 
bom  the  little  patient  I  was  now  on 
my  wav  to  visit.  During  this  con- 
siderable interval  I  had  almost  lost 
sight  of  them ;  forMigor,  since  become 
Colondi  St  Hden,  after  a  year's  travel 
on  the  Continent,  purchased  the  de* 
lightfol  residence  to  wMch  we  were 
so  hastily  driving,  and  where  tbdr 
little  son  and  heir  was  born.  Here 
they  lived  in  delightftd  retirement— 
onlv  occasionally,  and  for  very  short 
periods,  visiting  the  metropolis  ;  the 
chief  reason  being  Mrs  St  Helenas  re- 
hictance  to  renew  her  intercourse  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Hetheringbam,  or  an^ 
member  of  their  family.  It  was  evi^ 
dent,  from  our  conversation  as  wo 
drove  down,  that  their  attachment 
towards  each  other  continued  unabated. 
The  only  drawback  upon  their  ha(p- 
piness  was  a  fear  that  he  might  be, 
erelong,  summoned  upon  foreign  ser- 
vice. When  within  about  a  mile  of 
Densldgh,  our  conversation,  as  if  by 
conmion  consent,  dropped — and  we 
leaned  back  in  the  comers  of  the  car- 
riage in  silence  ;  he,  doubtless,  occu- 
pied widi  anxieties  about  his  little 
son,  and  the  probable  state  of  matters 
he  should  meet  on  reaching  home ;  I 
sinkii^  into  a  reverie  upon  past  times. 
I  was  anxious  to  see  again  one  in 
whom  I  had  formerly  folt  such  interest 
— and  felt  haj^y  at  bar  good  fortune, 
not  only  kk  Moaping  tbs  dangers  %o 
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creature  that  he  carries.  You  would 
hardly  think  him  the  same  man  when 
he  is  at  home,  that  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  looks  so  cold,  and  stern,  and 
formal.     And  he  is  as  brave  as  ** 
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in  his  arms,  who  seemed,  however, 
anxious  to  get  back  to  his  nurse.  *'  I 
have  often  thought  of  you,  and  won- 
dered where  you  had  hid  yourselves  I 
But  before  we  talk  of  past  times,  let 
me  hear  what  it  was  that  so  alarmed 
you  about  that  sweet  little  child  ?** 

"  Oh— why,  I  suspect  it*8  all  my 
fault.  Doctor— I  was  very  foolish  ;  but 
we  do  so  love  him,  that  we  are  afraid 
of  the  least  thing.  He's  so  beautiful, 
that  I  fear  we  shall  lose  him — he's 
too  good — we  should  be  too  happy." 

«  All  mothers,  Mrs  St  Helen,  say 
that ;  but  I  want  to  hear  whether  we 
are  right  in  dismissing  all  anxiety 
about  the  appearances  that  so  alarmed 
you  this  morning.'' 

'*  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  it  I  It  was 
evidently  nothing  but  a  little  redness 
on  his  forehead,  which  was  occasioned, 
no  doubt,  by  the  pressure  of  the  pillow 

and  it  quite  disappeared  before  the 

Colonel  had  been  gone  half-an-hour^- 
and  the  nurse  did  not  tell  me  till  after- 
wards—and we  had  no  man  here  at  the 
time  to  ride  after  the  Colonel — and  so" 

pushing  about  the  end  of  her  parasol 

upon  the  grass,  and  looking  down,  as 
we  slowly  followed  the  Colonel  towards 


her  beautiful  features  were  turned  to- 
wards me,  flushed  with  excitement — 
"  Do  you  know  he's  been  in  three  en- 
gagements, and  I  have  heard  from 
several  officers  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  desperate  and  fearless"- 

"  Ah,  you  recollect  these  beautiful 
lines,  Mrs  St  Helen,"  said  I — 

"  The  warrior's  heart  when  touched  by  me, 

Can  aa  downy,  soft,  and  yielding  be, 

Ab  his  own  white  plume  that  high  amid 

death 
Through  the  field  has  shone,  yet  moves 

with  a  breath ! "  * 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  me 
while  I  repeated  these  lines,  filled  with 
tears  as  I  concluded,  and  she  spoke 
not.  "  Where  are  these  lines  ?"  she 
began  at  length  ;  but  ashamed  of  her 
yet  unsubdued  emotion,  she  quickly 
turned  aside  her  head,  and  left  the  sen- 
tence unfinished.     Her  little  dog  that 


came  scampering  down  towards  us, 
happily  turned  her  thoughts. 

"  How  very,  very  ridiculous  I "  she 
the  house.  I  laughed,  heartily  at  the  exclaimed,  half-laughing,  half  crying, 
kind  of  sheepish  air  with  which  she  pointing  to  a  light  blue  ribbon  tied 
confessed  the  slight  occasion  there  had  round  the  dog's  neck,  in  a  large  knot 
been  for  her  alarm.  She  began  again  or  bow,  the  little  animal  now  frisking 
to  apologize —  merrily  about  her,  and  then  rolling 

"  Pho,  pho,  my  dear  Mrs  St  Helen,  about  on  the  grass,  evidently  not 
this  has  happened  to  me  more  than  a  knowing  what  to  make  of  his  gay 
hundred  times !  but  never  when  I  less  collar.  "  The  fact  is.  Doctor,  that  this 
regretted  it  than  I  do  now.  I  have  had  being  our  little  boy's  first  birth-day,  my 
a  delightful  drive,  and  I  have  seen    maid  has  determined  that  even  the  dog 

you  looking  so  well  and  happy — you    Down,  Fan  !  down !  you  little  impu- 

cannot  think  how  rejoiced  I  am  on    dent  creature — ^go  and  run  after  your 


your  account!  What  a  contrast  is 
your  present  life  to  that  you  led  at  the 
Earl  of  Hetheringham's  I — ^you  must 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  1 " 

"  Ana  so  indeed  I  am !  I  never, 
never  knew  what  real  happiness  was 
till  I  knew  Colonel  St  Helen !     We 


young  master ;"  and  away  bounded 
Fan,  leaving  us  once  more  alone. 

**  When  did  you  hear  of  the  Hether- 
inghams  last?" 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,"  she  answered 
eagerly,  "  only  a  day  or  two  ago. 
And  what  do  you  think!     Did  you 


have  never  had  a  difi'erence  vet !     He  read  that  account  of  the  elopement  in 

worships  the  very  ground  * She  the  papers  with  such  numbers  of  stars 

paused,  hung  her  head,  and  her  eyes  and  initials  ?" 

filled  with  tears.  <f  Certainly,  I  recollect ;  but  whom 

*'  He  looks  quite  the  soldier,"  said  do  they  mean?" 
I,  glancing  at  his  tall  and  erect  figure.        «  My  fair  proud  cousin,  Anne  Sed- 

"  Oh  yes,  and  he  if  /     He  has  the  ley,  and  the  youngest  officer  in  Arthur's 

noblest  disposition  in  the  world !  so  regiment.     Who  would  have  thought 

generous,  and  as  simple  as  the  little  it!     She  was  always  the  most  unkind 
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of  any  of  them  towards  me ;  but  I  am 
not  tho  less  sorrj  for  her.  Nothing 
bat  misery  can  come  of  an  elopement; 
and  how  they  are  to  li?e  I  do  not 
know;  for  neither  of  them  has  any 
thing." 

"  You  see  very  little  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  or  your  cousins^  I  suppose 
now?" 

"  We  have  scarcely  met  since  we 
were  married,  and  we  don't  regpret  it. 
Arthur  does  not  like  any  of  them,  for 
I  could  not  help  telling  him  how  they 
had  treated  me  ;  and,  besides,  we  see 
no  bodyi  nor  do  we  wish,  for  we  are 
not  yet  tired  of  each  other,  and  have 
plenty  to  do  at  home  of  one  kind  or 
another.  In  fact,  we  ha?e  only  one 
thing  that  distresses  us,  a  fear  lest  the 
Colonel  may  be  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment  and  go  abroad.  Oh!  we 
tremble  at  the  thought,  atleast  I  am  sure 
that  /do ;  especially  if  it  should  happen 
before  November,"  she  added  suddenly, 
faintly  colouring.  I  understood  her 
delicate  intimation  that  she  bade  fair  to 
become  again  a  mother,  and  told  her  so. 
*'  What  should  I  do,  in  my  situation, 
all  alone  here-»-my  husband  gone,  per- 
haps never  to  return.  I  assure  you, 
it  often  makes  me  very  sad  indeed— 
but  hero  he  comes.'* 

<<  Why,  Emma  I  How  serious ! 
Positively  in  tears  I  What  I  have  you 
been  regretting  to  Doctor  —  that 
you  have  not  got  a  patient  for  him  ?" 

"  No;  dearest  Arthur — the  fact  is 
we  have  been  talking  over  past  times ! 
— I  was  telling  him  how  happy  wo 
were  in  our  solitude  here"— — 

«'  But,  1  dare  say.  Doctor ,  with 

myself,"  said  the  Colonel,  quickly,  ob- 
serving Mrs  St  Helen  not  yet  to  have 
entirely  recovered  from  her  emotion — 
**  will  not  think  the  worse  of  Densleigh 
when  we>e  had  a  little  lunch." 

"  Well — ril  rgoin  you  in  a  few 
minutes,"  interrupted  Mrs  St  Helen, 
turning  from  us. 

"  Aha,"  said  die  Colonel,  as  he  led 
me  into  the  room  where  lunch  was 
spread — "  she*s  gone  to  look  after 
Master  St  Helen's  dinner,  I  suppose ; 
we  shanH  see  her  this  quarter  of  an 
hour  I — He  must  never  eat  a  moudiful 
without  her  seeing  it ! — We  won*t 

wait.  Doctor ,"  and  we  sat  down 

— for  I  had  really  not  much  time 

to  lose.     Densleigh  certainly  was  a 

daU^htfulrftHidence^-JUhjifSly  situated, 

snd  laid  out  with  much  taste   and 

el^ance,      Tbie  room  in  which  we 


were  ntting  at  Innch  opened  upon  a 
soft  gpreen,  sloping  down  to  the  banks 
of  a  pleasant  stream,  and  commanded 
an  eitensive  prospect, — of  which  Mrs 
St  Helen  had  recently  completed  a 
▼ery  beautiful  water-colour  sketch, 
which  was  suspended  near  where  I 
•at. 

*'  Yon  must  come  some  day,  Doctor, 
and  see  Emma's  port-feuille — for  she 
really  draws  very  beautifidly.  Til 
try  to  get  a  sight  of  the  picture  she 
has  nearly  finished  of  our  little  Arthur 
-*-by  Heaven,  'tis  perfection  l" 

Here  Mrs  St  Helen  made  her  ap- 
pearance i  Master  St  Helen  had  made 
a  very  hearty  dinner,  and  Emma  was 
again  in  high  spirits,  and  I  persuaded 
her  to  take  a  glassof  wine  with  me — but 
not  to  give  me  a  sispht  of  the  mysteries 
which  the  Colonel  had  spoken  of.  She 
would  not  for  the  world  let  me  see  her 
half-finished  daubs — and  so  forth ;  and 
as  for  the  others,  she  would  show  them 
all  to  me  the  next  time  I  came,  &c. 
&o.  All  lady-artbts  are  alike,  so  I 
did  not  press  the  matter.  A  pleasant 
honr  I  passed  at  Densleigh — thinking, 
where  was  happiness  to  bo  found  if 
not  there  I  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
before  I  had  promised,  never  to  come 
within  a  mile  or  two  without  calling 
upon  them.  They  attended  me  to  the 
door,  where  were  drawn  up  my  car- 
riage and  the  pony  phaeton  of  Mrs  St 
Helen,  with  two  beautiful  little  greys, 
which  also  were  bedight  with  the  light- 
blue  ribbons.  Master  St  Helen  and 
hifi  maid  were  already  seated  in  it,  and 
I  saw  that  Mrs  St  Helen  longed  to 
Join  them.  Ah,  you  are  a  happy 
woman,  thought  1,  as  I  drove  off-— you 
ought  indeed  to  feel  grateful  to 
Heaven  for  having  cast  your  lot  in 
pleasant  places, — long  may  you  live 
tho  pride  of  your  husband — mother, 
it  may  be,  of  a  race  of  heroes ! 

About  six  mondis  afterwards,  my 
•ye  lit  upon  the  following  announce- 
ment in  one  of  the  newspapers: — 
**  On  the  2d  instant,  at  Densleigh 
Grange,  the  lady  of  Colonel  St  Helen, 
of  a  son."  I  discovered,  upon  enquiry, 
that  both  mother  and  child  were  doing 
weU»although  die  event  so  dreaded 
by  Mrs  St  Helen  had  come  to  paas, 
and  very  gpreat^  affiactad  her  spirits^ 
die  Colonel  wts  ordered,  with  his 
regiment,  npon  foreign  servico«  She 
\i»A  nearly  succeeded  in  persuading 
Um  to  quit  the  axm^  \  voA'Vd  i^c^teil 
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all  the  influence  of  his  most  expe- 
rienced personal  friends,  as  well  as  a 
tolerably  distinct  intimation  of  opinion 
from  the  Royal  Commander-in-Chief 
at  the  Horse- Guards  to  prevent  him 
from  yielding  to  bor  entreaties.  His 
destination  was  India;  and  with  a 
yery  heavy  heart>  six  weeks  before  her 
accouchement  took  place,  he  bade  her 
adieu — feeling  that  too  probably  it 
was  for  ever!  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, tear  himself  away  ;  twice  did  he 
return  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to 
Densleigh,  after  having  taken,  as  be 
had  thought,  a  final  farewell.  She 
insisted  on  returning  with  him  to 
London,  and  witnessing  his  departure. 
When  it  had  taken  place,  she  returned 
to  Densleigh,  and  for  a  while  gave 
herself  up  to  the  most  violent  emotions 
of  grief.  Dreading  the  consequences 
to  her,  in  her  critical  circumttanees, 
Mrs  Ogilvie,  the  sister  of  C<^onel  St 
Helen,  came  down  to  Densleigh,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  Mrs  St  Helen 
up  to  town  with  her,  hoping  that 
change  of  scene  and  the  gaieties  of  the 
metropolis  might  aid  in  recruiting 
her  agitated  spirits  and  thereby  pre- 
pare her  for  the  trial  she  had  so  soon 
to  undergo.  She  had  not  been  long 
in  London  before  she  prevailed  upon 
Mrs  Ogilvie  to  drive  with  her  to  the 
Horse- Guards,  and  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  gain  some  intelligence  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  her  husband's 
absence^  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
service  in  which  he  was  to  be  em- 
ployed. Her  heart  almost  failed  her 
when  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
Horse- Guards.  With  some  trepida- 
tion she  gave  the  servant  a  card 
bearing  her  name,  on  which  she  had 
written  a  few  lines  stating  the  enquiry 
she  had  called  to  make,  and  desired 
him  to  take  and  wait  with  it  for  an 
answer.  **  His  Royal  Highness  will 
send  to  you,  Ma*am,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments,** said  the  servant  on  his  re- 
turn. Presently  an  officer  in  splendid 
uniform  was  seen  approaching  the 
carriage — ^he  was  an  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Connnander-in- Chief,  and  Mrs  St 
Helen,  with  some  additional  agitation, 
recognis^  in  him,  as  he  slood  before 
her.  Captain  Alverley .  To  her  it  was 
indeed  a  most  unexpected  meeting; 
and  be  seemed  not  free  from  em- 
barrassment. 
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**  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed 
me  to  inform  you,"  said  he,  bowing 
politely,  "  that  he  regrets  being  unable 
to^  receive  you,  as  lus  is  now  engaged 
with  important  business.  He  also 
directs  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  your 
enquiry,  that  Colonel  St  Helen's  star 
will  probably  not  exceed  three  years. 
While  he  was  yet  speaking  Mrs  St 
Helen,  overcome  with  agitation,  has- 
tily bowed  to  him,  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  on,  and  sunk  back  on  hw 
seat  exhausted. 

''Emma!  Emma!  what  can  you 
mean?"  exclaimed  Mrs  Ogilvie,  with 
much  diraleasure ;  '<  I  never  saw  such 
rudeness  f  Yes,**  looking  back  towards 
the  Horse-Guards,  "  he  may  well  be 
astonished !  I  declare  he  is  vtill  stand- 
ing thunderstruck  at  your  most  extra- 
oiiiinary  behaviour !  ** 

"  I — I  cannot  help  it,"  murmured 
Mrs  St  Helen,  faintly,  "  I  thought  I 
should  have  fainted.  He  so  reminded 
me  of  Arthur — and — did  you  observe," 
she  continued,  sobbing,  "  nothing  was 
said  about  the  nature  of  the  service  I 
Oh,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  never  see  him 
again!  I  wish,  I  wish,  I  had  not 
called  at  the  odious  place — I  might 
have  then  hoped!**  A  long  drive, 
however,  through  a  cheerful  part  of 
the  suburbs  at  lengtli  somewhat  re- 
lieved her  oppression  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  her  rilence  and  her  absent 
manner,  that  her  thoughts  continued 
occupied  with  what  she  had  seen  and 
heard  at  the  Horse-Guards. 

Captain  Alverley  ^A'c/ stand  thunder- 
struck, and  continued  so  standing  for 
some  moments  after  the  carriage  had 
driven  out  of  sight.  Had  I  then  seen 
him,  and  known  thit  of  his  character 
which  I  now  know,  I  should  have  been 
reminded  of  the  poet's  description  of 
the  deadly  serpent— 

.«  Terribly  bestttiftil  the  serpent  lay, 
Wreathed  like  a  coronet  of  gold  and 

jeweb 
Fit  for  a  tyrant's  brow ;  anon  he  flew, 
Straight  like  an  arrow,  shot  ftom  his 
own  wings ! "  * 

—or  rather  it  might  have  appeared  as 
though  the  rattle-snake  were  stunned 
for  an  instant  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  appearance  of  his  beautiful  victim. 
No ;  the  fatal  spring  had  not  yet  been 
made,  nor  had  as  yet  the  fascinsJduvcL 


*  The^PeUcan  Island ;  by  James  Moii\£om«r^i 
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of  that  death*dooming  eye  been  felt  by 
the  victim  I 

Almost  immediately  upon  Colonel 
St  Helen's  arrival  in  India^  he  was 
hurried  into  action ;  and  in  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  departure  from 
England^  the  Gazette  made  most  hon- 
ourable mention  of  hb  name>  as  con- 
nected with  a  very  important  action 
in  the  Mahratta  war.  I  could  easily 
contrive,  I  thought,  to  call  to-day  upon 
Mrs  St  Helen,  and  so  be,  perhaps,  the 
first  to  show  her  the  Gazette ;  and  I 
made  my  arrangements  accordingly. 
Putting  the  important  document  in  my 

focket,  I  drove  in  the  direction  of 
^ensleigh,  having  a  patient  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  left  my  carriage 
in  the  road,  and  walked  up  the  avenue 
to  the  house.  I  trode  so  noiselessly 
upon  the  '*  soft  smooth-shaven  green, 
that  my  approach  was  not  perceived 
by  the  occupants  of  the  room  in  wliich 
we  had  lunched  on  the  occasion  al- 
ready mentioned.  They  were  Mrs 
St  Helen  and  her  little  son  Arthur. 
The  latter  was  evidently  acting  the 
soldier,  having  a  feather  stuck  in  his 
cap,  and  a  broad  red  ribbon  round  his 
waist,  to  which  was  attached  a  sword ; 
and,  in  order  to  complete  his  resem- 
blance to  the  figure  of  an  officer,  he 
had  a  drum  fastened  in  front  of  him, 
to  the  harmonious  sound  of  which  he 
was  marching  fiercely  round  the  room ; 
while  his  mother — ^her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance turned  fully  and  fondly  towards 
him — ^was  playing  upon  the  piano, 
''  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  I " 
She  perceived  me  approach,  and 
startea  for  a  moment ;  but  hastily  mo- 
tioning me  not  to  appear  and  disturb 
what  was  going  on,  I  stepped  aside. 

**  And  what  does  brave  papa  do, 
Arthur?**  said  she,  ceasing  to  play. 
He  stopped,  dropped  his  drum-sticks, 
drew  his  little  sword  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  its  sheath,  and  after  ap- 
pearing to  aim  one  or  two  blows  at 
some  imaginary  enemy,  returned  it  to 
its  scabbard,  and  was  marching  with 
a  very  dignified  air  past  his  mother, 
when  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  sud- 
denly clasping  the  young  warrior  in 
her  arms,  smothered  him  with  kisses. 
**  Pray  walk  in,  dear  Doctor,**  said 
she,  approaching  me,  after  setting 
down  the  child, «'  forgive  a  poor  lonely 


*'  So,  then,  you  have  heard  of  it  ?  " 

''Heard  of  what?"  she  enquired 
hurriedly,  slightly  changing  colour. 
I  took  out  the  Gazette.     '<  Oh,  come 

in,  come  in,  and  we'll  sit  down — I 

I  begin  to  feel — rather  faint;**  her 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  paper  I  held 
in  my  hands.  We  sat  down  together 
upon  the  sofa.  As  soon  as,  with  the 
aid  of  a  vinaigrette,  she  had  recovered 
a  little  from  her  agitation,  I  read  to 
her — ^w  ho  Ibtencd  breathless — the  very 
flattering  terms  in  which  Colonel  St 
Helen's  conduct  in  a  most  sanguinary 
action,  was  mentioned  in  the  despatch, 
with  Uie  gratifying  addition,  that  his 
name  was  not  mcluded  in  the  list  of 
either  killed  or  wounded.  '*  Ob,  my 
noble,  gallant  Arthur  1**  she  mur- 
mured, bursting  into  tears,  "  I  knew 
he  would  acquit  himself  well !  I 
wonder,  Arthur,  if  he  thought  of  us 
when  he  was  in  the  field  I  **  snatching 
up  her  son — who,  with  his  little  hands 
resting  on  her  lap,  stood  beside  her, 
looking  up  concernedly  in  her  face — 
and  folding  him  to  her  bosom.  A 
flood  of  tears  relieved  her  excitement. 
She  kissed  the  Gazette,  and  thanked 
me  warmly  for  having  brought  it  to 
her.  She  presently  rung  the  bell,  and 
desired  the  butler  to  be  sent  for,  who 
soon  made  his  appearance. 

"  Are  they  at  dinner?  *'  she  enquired. 
He  bowed.  "  Then  give  them  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  let  them  drink 
their  master's  health;  for'* 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  and 
I  added,  for  her—*'  Colonel  St  Helen 
has  been  engaged  in  a  glorious  action, 
and  has  gained  great  distinction** 

"  I'll  give  it,  ma*am— sir— I  will,** 
interrupted  the  impatient  butler ; 
"  w*ell  be  sure  to  drink  my  master's 
health,  ina*am — his  best  health — and 
yours,  ma* am — and  the  young  gentle- 
man ;  Lord,  sir,  it  couldn*t  be  other- 
wise I  Is  master  hurt,  sir  ?  '* 

"  Not  a  hair,  I  believe,**  I  answered. 

"  Lord  Almighty  I  **  he  exclaimed, 
unconsciously  snapping  his  fingers,  as 
his  hands  hung  down,  "  only  to  think 
of  it,  ma'am — ^how  glad  you  must  be, 
ma*am — and  young  master  there, 
ma*am ;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
ma'am  ?  ** 

"  Thank  you,  Bennet,  thank  you  1 
make  vourselves  happy,  for  I  am  sure 
I  am,*  replied  Mrs  St  Helen,  as  well 
ai  her  agitation  would  allow  her^and 
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the  butler  withdrew.     Poor  Mrs  St  entitled  Colonel  St  Helen  to  an  income 

Helen  asked  me  a  hundred  questions,  of  several  thousands  a-year,  and   a 

which  I  had  no  more  means  of  an-  bouse  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

sweriug  than  herself ;  and,  in  bhurt,  of  Berkeley  Square.      This  was  an 

was  evidently  greatly  excited.     As  I  event  the  Colonel  had  anticipated  be- 

stood    at    the  open   window,  which  fore  leaving  England,  as  his  brother 

opened  on  the  lawn,  admiring  for  a  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of 

moment  the  prospect  it  commanded,  health :  and  he  had  arranged  with  his 

my  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  cavalry  solicitor  and  man   of  business,  that 

officer,  in  undress  uniform,  followed  should  the  event  take  place  before  the 

by  his  groom,  cantering  easily  towards  expiration   of   the    term   for    which 

Densleigh.  he  held  Densleigh,  efforts  were  to  be 

*'  Who  can  this  be,  Mrs  St  Helen?**  made  to  continue  the  lease,  and  the 

said  I,  pointing  him  out  to  her,  as  she  house  in Street  was  to  be  let, 

rose  from  the  sofa.  but  not  for  longer  than  three  years. 

"  Who,  Doctor  ?  where  ?  **  she  en-  If,  however,  Densleigh  could  not  be 

quired,  hastily.  secured  for  a  further  lease,  then   Mrs 

"  It  is  an  officer,  in  undress  uniform,  St  Helen  was  to  occupy Street, 

evidently  coming  hither, — I  suppose  till  the  Coloners  return  to  England, 

he  brings  you  official  information.**  Colonel  St  Helen's  brother  died  short- 

At    that    moment    the    approaching  ly  before  the  lease  of  Densleigh  cz- 

figures  were   again,   for  an  instant,  pired,  and  its  proprietor,  wishing  to 

visible  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  ;  live  in  it  himself,  declined  to  renew  the 

and  Mrs  St  Helen,  slightly  changing  lease.     The  necessary  arrangements 

colour,  exclaimed,  with,  as  I  thought,  therefore  were  made  for  removing  Mrs 

a   certain   tremour  easily  accounted  St  Helen,  with  her  establishment,  to 

for — "  Oh,  yes — I  know  who  it  is —  Street — a  noble  residence,  which 

Captain  Alverley,  aide-de-camp  to  the  the  Colonel  had  left  orders  should,  in 

Commander-in-chief —  no    doubt  he  the  contingency  which  had  happened, 

eomcs  to  tell  me  what  I  know  already,  be  furnbhed  entirely  according  to  Mrs 

through  your  kindness — and — he  may  St  Helen's  wishes.     He  bad  also  made 

also  bring  mc  letters.**  the  proper  arrangements  for  putting  her 

*' Very  possibly ! — Well,  dear  Mrs  in  possession  of  an  additional  allowance 

St  Helen,  I  most  cordially  congratu-  ofL.2000a-year;  and  under  the  judici- 

late  you  on  this  good  news ;  but,  pray,  ous  superintendence  of  his  solicitor,  all 

don't  suffer  yourself  to  be  excited,**  these  arrangements  were  speedily  and 

said  I,  taking  up  my  hat  and  stick.  satisfactorily  carried  into  effect ;  and 

*' Don't — don't  hurry  away.  Doctor,**  Mrs  St  Helen  was  duly  installed  the 

she    replied.       I  took  her  hand  in  mistress  of  her  new  and  elegant  resi- 

minc.     It  was  cold,  and  trembled.     I  dence,  with  a  handsome  equipage,  a 

hastily   repeated  my   advice,   having  full  retinue  of  servants,  and  a  clear 

already  staid  longer  than  my  engage-  income  of  L. 3,500  a-year,  including 

ments  allowed,  and  took  ray  leave,  her  former  allowance.     Oh,  unhappy. 

As  I  reached  my  carriage.  Captain  infatuated  husband,  to  have  made  such 

Alverley — if  such  was  the  officer*s  an  arrangement  I      Would  that  vou 

name — was  just  entering  the   gate,  had  never  permitted  your  lovely  wife  to 

which  his  groom  was  holding  open  for  enter  such  scenes  of  dazzling  danger — 

him .  that  you  had  rather  placed  her  in  secret 

"  Well,*'  thought  I,  as  I  drove  off,  retirement  till  your  return — far  from 

'*  if  I  were  Colonel  St  Helen,  and  six  the  "garish  eye**  of  the  world — even 

or  seven  thousand  miles  off,  I  should  in  some  lone  sequestered  spot 

not  exactly  prefer  a  tete-h-tete^eyen  ..  ^,^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

on  the  subject  of  my  own  magnificent  latticed  boughs 

exploits,   between  my  beautiftil  wife  ^^^  fe„  ^^  dew-drops  on  the  spangled 
and  that  handsome  othcer,  — for  cer-  ground, 

tainly,  as  far  as  my  hurried  scrutiny  ^^  u^ht  the' diamond-beetle  on  hU  way , 

went,  I  never  had  seen  a  man  with  a  where  cheerful  openings  let  the  sky  look 
finer  person  and  air,  or  a  more  pre-  down 

possessing  countenance.       That  was  into  the  very  heart  of  solitude, 

the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  seen  or  On  little  garden-^^oU  ol  «(Mi\ii  ^^^^^t%^ 

heard  of  Captain  Alverley.  That  crowded  trom  \>^ft  ySm.^^^  V^  ^^«^  ^ 

Some  little  time  after  this   occur-  da^Ught*, 

rencc,  the  death  of  an  cider  brother  Or  where  \u\^tm«a2b\«>  ^oVu.^9i  \»sAft 

VOL,  XUJ,    KO,  (CLXU,  \^ 
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Midnight  at  noon,  and  chill  damp  horror 

raign'd 
O'er    dead  fidlen    leayea    and     ihining 

fiingnief  {" 

— iiOn^  where  but  in  London.  It  was 
done,  however^  at  the  impuke  of  a 
generous  confiding  nature — though  in 
fatal  error — for  the  best  I 


I  was  driving  home  down  — ^  Street 
one  evening  alone^  on  my  return  from 
a  dinner  party,  where  I  was  stopped 
for  a  moment  by  a  crowd  of  carnages 

opposite  Lady 's ;  and  recollected 

that  I  had  promised  to  look  in,  if  pos- 
sible. I  therefore  got  out,  and  inade 
my  way  as  soon  as  I  could  into  the 
crowded  mansion.  Can  any  thing 
be  abfiurd^r  than  such  a  scene  ?  I  al- 
ways disliked  balls  and  routs;  but 
such  as  these  must  be  perfectly  into- 
lerable, I  fancy,  to  any  sober,  rational 
person.  It  was  full  five  minutes  be- 
foro  I  could  force  my  way  up  stiurs 
and  along  the  spacious  landing,  to  the 
door  of  the  principal  room,  into  which 
"  aU  the  "  unhappy  **  world''  had 
squeezed  itself,  and  was  undergoing 

Eurgatory.  How  many  hundreds  of 
idles'  maids  and  valets  would  have 
gone  distracted  to  see  their  mistresses 
and  masters  so  unable  to  display  their 
handiwork — standing  jammed  toge- 
ther!— but  this  is  enjoyment  and  fa- 
shion— why  should  /  find  fault  with 
those  who  experience  pleasure  in  such 
scenes  ?  After  gazing  on  the  glisten- 
ing confused  scene  for  a  moment,  ad- 
miring the  fortitude  of  those  who  were 
enduring  the  heat  and  pressure  with- 
out a  murmur,  perceiving  no  one  that 
I  knew,  at  least  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, I  passed  on  towards  another 

room,  in  search  of  Lady >  whom 

I  wished  to  show  that  I  had  kept  my 
promise.  The  second  room  was  much 
less  crowded,  and  real^  not  miJ^e- 
bclieve,  dancing  was  going  for- 
ward. 

"  She's  very  beautiful,  is  she  not  ?" 
taid  a  gentleman  just  before  me,  to 
one  of  the  two  ladies  who  leaned  upon 
his  arm,  and  who  seemed  looking  criti- 
cally at  tlie  dancers — "  Y — o — s,  ra- 
ther," was  the  answer,  in  a  languid, 
drawling  tone. 

«  Waltzes  well  enough,"  said  the 

vtlier  Udy,  **  but  for  my  part  1  quite 

dislike  to  see  it. " 

"  Dislike  to  sec  it  ?  You  joke,"  in- 

l^'^^'uptcd  iho  gentlemviu ;  *'  why  do 

''oti  dufj,kcit?    Upoa  my  liouour,  I 
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think  it's  quite  a  treat  to  see  such 
waltzing  as  theirs.*' 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say  its  all  correct 
enough,  if  one  comes  to  that,  I  must 
own,  I  should  not  waltz  myself,  if  I 
were  married,"  said  the  glistening 
skeleton  on  his  right  arm,  dropping  its 
elaborately-dressed  head  with  a  would- 
be  naive  air.  The  ladies  were  two  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Hether- 
ingham — I  knew  not  who  the  gentle- 
man was. 

"  Really,  I  must  say  it's  too  bad, 
under  circumstances,"  said  one  of  the 
ladies,  disdainfully  eyeing  a  couple 
who  were  floating  gracefully  round 
the  room,  and  who  presently  stopped 
in  front  of  where  I  was  standing — 
the    lady    apparently  exhausted    fur 
the  moment  with  her  exertion.     Tiic 
reader  may  guess  my  feelings  on  re- 
cognising in  these  waltzers — Cuptjiiu 
Alverley  and  Mrs  St  Helen  I    Fearful 
of  encountering  her  eye,   1  slij)pcd 
away  from  where  I  had  been  standing 
—but  not  before  I  heard  one  of  the 
fair  critics,  immediately  before  whom 
the  pair  of  waltzers  were  standing,  ad- 
dress her  with  a  sweet  air,  and  compli- 
ment her  on  her  performance !     At  a 
little  distance  I  continued  to  observe 
her    movements.     She    was    dressed 
magnificently,  and  became  her  dress 
magnificently.     She  was  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  room  ; 
and,  with  her  companion,  who  was  in 
full  regimentals,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous couples  present.     Af^er  a  few 
minutes'  pause,  spent  in  conversing 
with  her  two  aflTectionate  coubius,  she 
sufibred  her  partner  gently  to  lead  her 
ofi^  again  among  the  waltzers.     1  could 
not  help  following  her  motions  with 
nungled  feelings  of  pity  and  indigna- 
tion.    I  resolved  to  throw  myself  in 
her  way  before  quitting  the  room ; 
and  for  that  purpose  stepped  in  front 
of  the  circle  of  bystanders.     I  knew  a 
little  of  Captain  Alverley's  character,  at 
least,  by  his  reputation  ;  and  recollect- 
ed the  agitation  his  approach  had  oc- 
casioned her,  on  my  pointing  out  bis 
figure  to  her  at  Densleigh .  There  were 
four  or  five  couples  waltzing ;  and  those 
whom  I  was  so  eagerly  observing,  a 
second  time  stopped  immediately  in 
front  of  where  1  now  stood — he  apolo- 
gizing for  the  force  with  which  ho  had 
come  against  me.     She,  too,  observed 
it,  and  turned  her  head  to  see  to  whom 
her  partner  had  apologized.    The  in- 
stant &V\e  Teco^\«ed.  vcve,  Ucr  features 
became  suVYu&cd  >n\V\\  et\\\\*>vi\\.    Wvit 

companiou  g\)»oiN^^\X>  >m2A  Viv)\ji\  \iX 
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mo  with  a  surprised  and  haughty  air, 
as  if  designing  to  discourage  me  from 
speaking  to  her.  I  was  not,  however, 
to  be  deterred  by  such  a  trifle. 

"  How  are  you.  Doctor?" —  said, 
or  rather  stammered  Mrs  St  Helen, 
giving  me  her  hand,  which  I  thought 
trembled  a  little. 

"  When  did  you  hear  from  the  Co- 
lonel last?**  I  enquired  presently,  dis- 
regarding the  insulting  air  of  impa- 
tience manifested  by  Captain  Alver- 
ley,  who  could  not  avoid  observing  the 
slight  agitation  and  surprise  my  pre- 
sence had  occasioned  his  beautiful 
partner. 

«*  Oh — I  heard  from  India — not  for 
several  months — oh,  yes,  I  did,  about 
six  weeks  ago — He  was  very  well 
when  he  wrote."  Partly  with  the  fa- 
tigue of  waltzing,  and  partly  through 
mental  discomposure,  she  was  evi- 
dently agitated.  She  would  have  con- 
tinued her  conversation  with  me,  but 
Captain  Alverley  insisted  on  taking 
her  in  quest  of  a  seat,  and  of  refresh- 
ment. I  soon  after  quitted  the  house, 
without  any  further  attempt  to  see 

Lady ;  and  my  thoughts  were  so 

much  occupied  with  the  casual  ren- 
contre I  have  just  described,  that  I 
walked  several  paces  down  the  street, 
on  my  way  home,  before  I  recollected 
that  my  carriage  was  waiting  for  me. 
I  had  seen  nothing  whatever  that  was 
directly  improper — and  yet  I  felt,  or 
grieved,  as  though  I  had.  Good  God ! 
was  this  the  way  in  which  Mrs  St 
Helen  testified  her  love  for  her  gene- 
rous, confiding  husband — for  him  who 
had  so  affectionately  secured  her,  by 
anticipation,  the  means  of  enjoying 
his  expected  accession  of  fortune — for 
lum  who  was  at  that  moment,  possibly, 
gallantly  charging  in  action  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country — or  who  might 
have  already  received  the  wound  which 
rendered  her  a  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren fatherless  ?  What  accursed  in- 
fluence had  deadened  her  keen  sensi- 
bilities— had  impaired  her  delicate 
perception  of  propriety  ?  I  began  to 
feel  heavy  misgivings  about  this  Cap- 
tain Alverley — in  short,  1  reached 
home  full  of  vexing  thoughts — for 
Mrs  St  Helen  had  suddenly  sunk 
many,  many  degrees  in  my  estima- 
tion. She  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  same  woman  that  I  had  seen  some 
twelve  months  before  at  Densleigh — 
the  tender  mother,  the  enthusiastic 
wifcj — u^Aa/bad  come  to  her? 
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I  thought  it  not  improhable  that  I 
should,  in  the  morning,  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  her,  requesting  a  visit  dur- 
ing the  day  ;  and  I  was  not  mistaken 
— for  while  sitting  at  breakfast,  her 
servant  brought  me  a  note  to  tliat  ef- 
fect— requesting  me  to  call,  if  conve- 
nient, before  one  o'clock.  I  foresaw 
that  our  interview  would  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  to  any  former  one. 
However  uneasy  I  felt  on  her  account, 
I  did  not  desire  to  be  placed  in  the  dis-  • 
agreeable  position  of  receiving  expla- 
nations and  excuses  which  nothing  had 
called  forth  but  her  own  consciousness 
of  impropriety,  and  my  involuntary  air 
of  astonishment  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. I  had  so  many  engagements  that 
day,  that  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock 
before  I  coidd  reach  Mrs  St  Helen's. 
She  sate  in  the  drawing-room,  with  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs  Ogilvie,  who  had 
called  about  an  hour  before, — a  very 
elegant,  sweet  woman,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  her  senior.  I  had  evi- 
dently interrupted  an  unpleasant  inter- 
view between  them ;  for  the  former 
was  in  tears,  and  the  latter  looked 
agitated, — while,  consequently,  all  of 
us  looked  rather  embarrassed. 

«  Doctor "  said  Mrs  St  Helen, 

quickly,  after  a  few  ordinary  en- 
quiries, "  now,  do  pray  tell  me,  did 
you  see  any  thing  objectionable  in 
my   

"  Emma !  how  can  you  be  so  fool- 
ish," interrupted  Mrs  Ogilvie,  rising, 
with  much  displeasure.  *'  I  am  really 
extremely  vexed  with  you !  "  and  she 
quitted  the  room  without  regiurding 
Mrs  St  Helen's  entreaties  that  she 
would  stay.  I  should  have  liked 
to  follow  her,  or  that  she  had  remained 
during  my  brief  visit.  I  proceeded 
immediately,  with  a  matter-of-fact  air, 
to  make  a  few  professional  enquiries. 

"  But,  my  dear  Doctor ,"  said 

she,  earnestly,  without  answering  my 
questions — **  do  tell  me  candidly, 
what  did  you  see  so  very  particular 
— and  amiss — in  my  conduct  last 
night  ? " 

**  What  did   I  see   amiss  ?     Dear 
Mrs  St  Helen,  you  amaze  me !     I  had 

not  been  at  Lady  's  above  a 

minute  or  two  before  we  met,  and  I 
left  almost  directly  after  " 

**  Then  what  did  your  look  mean  ? 
Do,  dear  Doctor,  tell  me  vrlv«i\\va\.W5«^ 
meant — 1  teaWy  toxiW  wc\^.\\^^^  ^3<a- 
ser vinp;  \l— aT\^  \  e«L\v  \.  ^q^y^^^.  \x  ''     , 
«  Mrs  ^t  Udc\\\  ^'^u  x^-^^^  ^^^^^ 
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.—you  must  have  strangely  mbtaken 
my  looks." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't — I  suppose — 
that  is — I  know  what  you  meant — was 
it  that  you  didn't  admire  married 
women  waltzing  ?  Now,  do  tell  me, 
fi)r  I  feL»l  quite  unhappy." 

"  Well,  since  you  are  so  very 
anxious  to  know  my  opinion,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  a  " 

"  Oh,  pray  go  on,  Doctor ! " — in- 
terrupted Mrs  St  Helen,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  all  1  was  going  to  say  is, 
that  I  certainly  do  not  feel  particu- 
larly pleased — but  I  may  be  quite 
absurd — at  seeing  married  women 
waltzing,  especially  mothers,"* 

"  Dear  Doctor,  and  why  not  ?  You 
can't  think  how  much  I  respect  your 
opinion ;  but  surely,  good  heavens  I 
what  can  there  be  indelicate" 

''  Mrs  St  Helen  !  I  did  not  use  the 
word" 

"  Well,  but  I  know  you  meant  it ; 
why  won't  you  be  candid  now.  Doc- 
tor ?  But  had  you  no  other  reason  ?  " — 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  My  dear  Mrs  St  Helen !  what 
reason  could  I  possibly  have  ?  "  I 
interrupted,  gravely — wishing  to  put 
an  end  to  what  threatened  to  become 
a  very  unpleasant  discussion.  **  I 
have  given  you  an  answer  to  the 
strange  question  you  asked  ;  and  now 
suppose ' 

'<  Oh,  Doctor,  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt putting  me  ofi^  in  this  way — I 
can  read  a  look  as  well  as  any  one. 
I  must  have  been  blind  not  to  see 
yours.  The  fact  is — I  suppose  " — 
she  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  which  were  again  beginning  to 
glisten  with  tears — "  if  you  would  but 
be  honest — did  you  not  think  I  was 
wrong  in  waltzing  when  my  husband 
— is  abroad — and — and — in  danger?" 
She  sobbed. 

*'  Really,  Mrs  St  Helen,  you  will 
persist  in  making  my  position  here  so 
unpleasant,  that  I  must  indeed  take 
my  leave."  At  that  moment  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching 
in  the  street.  Mrs  St  Helen  heard  it, 
too ;  and  hurrying  to  the  bell,  pulled  it 
with  undisguised  trepidation.  As 
soon  as  the  servant  entered  she  said, 
in  a  vehement  tone,  **  Not  at  home  I 
Not  at  home  I "  In  spite  of  her  efforts 
to  conceal  it,  she  trembled  violently, 
and  hor  fucc  became 'ptXetHSisxx  before. 
Determined  to  asc^rtaia  whether  or 
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not  my  sudden  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect, 1  rose,  intending  to  walk  to  the 
window,  when  I  expected  to  see  Cap- 
tain Alvcrley  ;  but  she  prevented  me, 
doubtless  purposely, — extending  her 
arm  towards  me,  and  begging  me  to 
feel  her  pulse.  So  1  was  kept  en- 
gaged till  I  heard  the  hall- door  closed, 
after  an  evident  parley,  and  the  retreat- 
ing of  the  equestrian  visitor.  I  had 
been  requested  to  call  before  one 
o'clock — it  was  now  past  two:  had 
she  engaged  to  ride  out  with  Captain 
Alverley  ? 
<*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my 

?ulse.   Doctor?"    enquired    Mrs    St 
lelen,  breathing    more    freely,  but 
still  by  no  means  calm. 

**  Why,  it  shows  a  high  degree  of 
nervous  irritability  and  excitement, 
Mrs  St  Helen." 

"  Very  probably ;  and  no  wonder  1 
People  are  so  cruel,  and  so  scanda- 
lous."— She  burst  into  tears.  "  Here's 
my  sister  been  lecturing  me  this  hour 
— half  killing  me !     She  insists  ". 
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Pray  restrain  your  feelings,  Mrs 
St  Helen!  Why » all  this  agitation? 
I  am  not  your  father  confessor,"  said 
I,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  gay  air. 
Mrs  St  Helen  paused,  and  sobbed 
heavily. 

"  She  tells  me  that  my  behaviour  is 
so — so  light,  that  I  am  getting  myself 
talked  about." — She  seemed  exceed- 
ingly distressed.  "  Now,  dear  Doc- 
tor, if  you  really  love  me,  as  a  very, 
very  old  friend — I'm  sure  I  love  yon  / 
— do  tell  me,  candidly,  have  you  ever 
heard  any  thing  ?  " 

"  Never,  Mrs  St  Helen,  I  solemnly 
assure  you,  have  I  heard  your  name 
mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  till  last 
night,  when  I  happened  to  overhear 
two  ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  wonder- 
ing at  your  waltzing" 

"  Oh,"  she  interrupted  me  with 
great  vivacity,  "  I  know  who  they 
were !  My  cousins  I  My  sweet,  good- 
natured  cousins  —  Oh,  the  vipers ! 
Wherever  I  go  they  hiss  at  me !  But 
I'll  endure  it  no  longer  I     1 11  drive  to 

Square  this   very   day,  and 

insist " 

"  If  you  do,  Mrs  St  Helen,  and 
mention  one  syllable  of  what  I  have 
perhaps  unguardedly  told  you,  and 
what  I  could  not  help  overhearing, 
we  never  meet  again." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ? "  she 
exclaimed,  passionately.    «  Am  I  to 
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endure  all  this?     Must  I  suffer  myself  passing  through  ray  mhid  last  night 

to  be  slandered  with  impunity  ?"  at  Lady 's  ?        She  spoke  not, 

"  God  forbid,  Mrs  St  Helen,  that  but  continued  her  face  in  her  handker- 

you  should  be  slandered.'*  chief.    "  I  was  thinking  that,  perhaps 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  at  the  moment  you  were  being  whirled 

**  Give  no  occasion,"  I  answered^  round  the  room  by  that  Captain  Al- 

more  drily  perhaps  than  I  had  in-  verley,  your  gallant  husband,  charging 

tended.  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  might  be 

**  Give    no    occasion,    indeed  !  *'  tumbling  dead  firom  his  horse.'* 
echoed  Mrs  St  Helen,  with  an  indig-        «  Ah !  and  so  did  I  the  moment  I 

nant  air,  rising  at  the  same  time,  and  saw  you !  '*  almost  shrieked  Mrs  St 

walking  rapidly  to  and  fro.     **  And  Helen,  suddenly  raising  her  pallid  faeu 

who  says  that  I  ever  have  given  occa-  from  tlie  handkerchief  in  which  it  had 

sion  ?  "    fixing  her  bright  eye  upon  been  buried.     I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 

me  with  a  kind  of  defiance.  culty  in  preventing  her  going  off  into 

"  Mrs  St  Helen,  you  greatly  grieve  violent  hysterics.  After  a  long  struggle 

and  surprise  me  by  all  this.     You  ask  with  her    tumultuous  feelings,    "  () 

me  again  and  again  for  an  answer  to  Arthur,  Arthur!"  she  exclaimed,  in 

a  very  strange  question,  and  when  at  such  a  tone  as  brought  the  tears  sud- 

length  you  get  one,  you  are  affronted  denly  into  my  eyes — "  if  I  have  ever 

with  me  for  giving  it.     I  declare  that  wronged  you  in  thought,  in  word,  or 

I  know  nothing  whatever  about  your  in  deed  I  " 

conduct,  one  way  or  the  other.     But        "  Impossible  I — perfectly    impossi- 

since  you  have  forced  me  to  speak,  ble  I  **   I  exclaimed  with  energy,  in 

very  reluctantly — for  I  have  no  busi-  a  cheerful  exulting  tone, 
uess  to  enter  into  any  such  matters — I        **  No  I  **  she  exclaimed,  sitting  sud- 

can  but  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that  denly  upright,  while  a  noble  exprcs- 

if  the  tongue  of  scandal  and  envy  is  sion  beamed  in  her  excited  features, 

busy  with  you,  you  must  be  extraordi-  which  were  blanched  with  her  vehe- 

narily  on  your  guard  to  let  your  con-  ment    emotions.     "  No  !    I    am    his 

duct  give  them  the  lie ! "  wife  I  I  am  the  mother  of  his  children  I 

«  My  dear  Doctor,"  said  she,  sud-  I  have  not  betrayed  them  ;    I  will 

denly  resuming  her  seat,  and  speaking  not  I  '* 

in  the  sweetest  and  most  sorrowful        I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment ; 

toneofvoice, '<! — I  trtV/ be  more  guard-  the  wild  smile  passed  quickly  from 

ed  ;  I — I  will  not  waltz  again."  Sobs  her  pallid,  beautiful  countenance,  and 

prevented  her  going  on.     1  took  her  she  sunk  back  on  the  sofa  in  a  swoon, 

hand  cordially.  I  instantly  summoned  assistance,  and 

"  1  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  her  maid,  with  one  or  two  other  female 

Mrs  St  Helen.      I  know  well  your  servants,    presently    entered    hastily 

high  honour,  your  purity  of  principle ;  with  water  and  smelling-salts, 
but,  believe  me,  your  innocent  unsus-        "  I  knew  she  was  ill,  sir,"  said  her 

pecting  frankness  may  yet  expose  you  maid  Joyce :    "  she's  not  been  quite 

often  to  danger.    Why  may  I  not  tell  herself  I  may  say  this  several  weeks, 

you  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  dear  Mrs  This  constant  going   out   at   nights 

St  Helen?  they  are  towards  you  more  doesn't  do  for  her,  and  I've  often  told 

those  of  a  father  than  a  friend  or  phy-  her  so,  sir  I " 

sician.    You  are  young,  why  should        **  I  suppose  she  goes  out  a  great 

I  not  tell  you  what  you  know — you  deal  in  the  evenings?" 
are  very  beautiful;"  she  buried  her        "  Oh  yes,  sir;  three  or  four  times 

face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed  a-week,  and  oftener,  sir." 
almost  convulsively.     "  The  men  of        **  Is  it  generally  late  before  she 

the  world— of  fashion  —  into  whose  comes  back?" 

way  you  have  been  lately  so  much         "  Never  hardly  before  three    or 

thrown,  are  often  very  unprincipled  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir ;  and 

and    base  ;    they    may,    with    subtle  so  tired  and  knocked  up,  as  one  may 

wickedness,  contrive  snares  for  you  say" Here  Mrs  St  Helen  began 

that  your  innocent  inexperience  can-    to  revive.     She  seemed  very  much 
not  detect  till  perhaps  too  late."     She    annoyed  when   she    had  thoroughly 
involuntarily  squeezed  my  hand,  for  I    recovered  her  coT!k««kwvs\v^'s&^  ^  \ifc\ft% 
still  held  hers,  but  attempted  no  reply,     surrounded  \>^  \)cift  %«r»^w\^.      K^«t 
**  Now,  may  I  tell youifhsLt-wasremj    giving  her  a  ieN«  ^TC«.>Aa\\fc — ^v)»x  '^^ 
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was  suffering  slightly  from  a  colcl>  I 
left;  promising  to  call  upon  her  again 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Three  or  four  times  a-weeh  and 
oftener  1  The  words  rung  in  my  ears 
long  after  Mrs  St  Helen  was  out  of 
my  sight.  Was  this  the  same  woman 
that  had  once  enquired  with  such  a 
passionate  air  whether  Colonel  St 
Helen  ever  thought  of  her  and  her 
children^  when  he  was  going  to  the 
field,  and  surrounded  hy  death  ?  How 
would  that  gallant  heart  of  his  have 
been  wrung,  at  such  a  moment,  had  he 
known  in  what  manner  she  conducted 
herself  during  his  absence !  Despite 
what  had  recently  passed  between  us, 
I  trembled  for  Mrs  St  Helen :  I  knew 
not  how  far  she  might  be  already 
committed — to  what  extent  her  light 
and  thoughtless  behaviour  might  have 
given  encouragement  to  those  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  such  con- 
duct :  her  emotions  had  been  violent, 
and  were  no  doubt  genuine  ;  and  vet 
the  agonies  I  had  been  witnessmg 
might  be  little  else  than  the  mere 
spasms  of  declining  virtue ! 

Of  Captain  Alverley — the  Honour- 
able Charles  Alverley — I  regret  that 
I  should  have  to  speak  at  any  length. 
But  I  must — he  is  one  of  the  main 
figures  in  this  painful  picture — he  is 
the  Destroyer.  He  belonged  to  a 
high  family ;  was  a  well-educated  and 
accomplished  man — of  handsome  per- 
son and  an  irresbtible  address ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  as  heartless  a  villain  as 
ever  existed.  He  was  a  systematic 
seducer.  The  fair  sex  he  professed 
to  idolize ;  vet  he  could  not  look  upon 
them  but  with  a  lustful  and  corrupting 
eye.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  gal- 
lajitries ;  he  made  every  thing  subser- 
vient to  them.  His  character  was 
well  known,  and  yet,  alas!  he  was 
every  where  esteemed  in  society,  in 
whose  parlance  he  was— a  gentleman ! 
Who  could  resist  the  gay,  the  bland, 
the  graceful  Alverley,  with  his  coronet 
in  expectation  ? 

Why — asks  one,  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  world  about  him — is  such  a 
wretch  created  and  suffered  to  infest 
the  fairest  regions  of  humanity  ?  It 
might  as  well  be  asked,  why  has  the 
Almighty  created  the  cobra  or  the 
crocodile ! 

Captain  Alverley,  as  already  intimat- 

ed,  hiu\  excited  a  strong  interest  in 

MUs  Auncsleys  heart  before  she  had 

^rer  seen   or  heard  of  Colonel    St 

^eJen.     Having  discovered  her  want 


of  fortune,  he  withdrew,  on  the  pica 
already  mentioned,  from  the  competi- 
tion for  her  hand ;  but  he  never  lost 
sight  of  her.     He  had,  in  fact,  deter- 
mined, come  what  would,  on  effecting 
the  ruin  of  Mrs  St  Helen  ;  and  he  set 
to  work  patiently,  and,  as  he  often 
considered,  scientifically.     It  has  been 
supposed — though  with  what  truth  I 
know  not — that  he  had  something  or 
other  to  do  with  poor  Colonel  St  He- 
len's summons  upon  foreign  service ; 
and  the  moment  that  he  had  sailed,  the 
fiend  commenced  his  operations.  They 
were  long  retarded,  however,  by  the 
strictly  secluded  life  Mrs  St  Helen  led 
at  Densleigh,  occupied  with  her  holy 
and  happy  maternal  duties.     Would 
to  Heaven  that  she  had  never  quitted 
the  one,  or  been  diverted,  even  for  a 
moment,  from  the  performance  of  the 
other!     The  accidental  rencontre  at 
the    Horse- Guards    I    have    already 
mentioned.     The  instant  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  his  Royal  master  to 
bear  a  kind  message  to  Mrs  St* Helen, 
he  determined  upon  the  demeanour  he 
should  assume — one  at  once  delicate 
and  deferential — fraught  with  sympa- 
thy for  her  evident  suffering.     Obser- 
ving her  agitation  he  did  not  attempt, 
by  a  look  or  a  word,  to  remind  her 
that  they  had  ever  met  before  ;   con- 
fimng  himself,  with  perfect  taste,  to 
the  delivery  of  the  message  with  which 
he  had  been  charged.     When  Mrs  St 
Helen  abruptly  drove  off,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  his  vile  heart 
leaped  for  joy.     His  practised  eye  saw 
that  her  agitation  was  not  entirely  at- 
tributable to  the  errand  on  which  she 
had  come.    He  certainly  had  remained 
standing  in  the  manner  Mrs  Ogilvie 
had  described,  but  it  was  not  in  aston- 
ishment ;  he  was  pondering  what  had 
just  happened  ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
returned  to  the  room  he  had  quitted, 
with  a  flush  on  his  countenance,  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  infernal  campaign.     Some 
six  or  eight  months  afterwards  a  packet 
arrived  at  the  Horse- Guards  from  In- 
dia, enclosing  a  letter,  which  the  writer. 
Colonel  St  Helen,  begged  might  be 
thrown  into  the  post  for  Mrs  St  Helen. 
Of  this,  however.   Captain  Alverley 
took  charge,  and  that  very  afternoon 
rode  down  to  Densleigh,  and  delivered 
it  with  his  own  hands  into  those  of  the 
servant — "  with   Captain    Alverley 's 
compliments** — when  he  rode  off.   He 
justly  consvdeTed  iVvai  his  delicacy  in 
doing  80  cou\d  iiolWWj^  «L^^tw^aX^. 
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It  was  10 ! — Had  Mn  St  Helen  thett 
closely  and  fidthfiillj  ezamiiied  her 
heart,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
nature  of  her  feelings  on  finding  that 
Captdn  Alverley  hwi  himself  brought 
her  a  letter  with  the  immediate  receipt 
of  which  he  supposed  she  could  be  so 
much  gratified,  and  that  he  had  ab< 
stained  from  personally  delivering  it ; 
— had  she  done  this>  her  terror-stricken 
eye  might  have  detected  the  serpent, 
dim-glistening  in  dreadful  beauty,  be« 
ncath  the  concealing  foliage.     The 
sudden  shudder  would  have  been  her 
salvation.     But  she  did  not — she  could 
not.     Not  hers  was  the  salutary  habit 
or  the  power  of  self-examination ;  not 
hers,  alas !  had  been  the  blessed  vigi- 
lance of  a  fond  and  virtuous  mother, 
exercised  over  her  young  years  I— . 
Already,  in  the  sight  of  God,  had  com« 
menced  the  guilt  of  Mrs  St  Helen, 
who  yet  nevertheless  was  unconscious 
of  the  presence  or  approach  of  evil, 
even  in  thought.    But  why  ?    Because 
of  her  fatal  remissness  in  guarding  the 
**  approaches  of  her  heart.**     Had  she 
then  asked  help  from   Heaven,  she 
might    have    perceived   the   danger 
which  nothing  but  Heaven's  light  could 
have  detected.     The  tempter,  says  an 
old  divine,  "  is  then  ever  nighest,  when 
we  think   him    farthest    off."     Yes, 
a  subtle  poison  had  already  been  im- 
perceptibly infused,  in  infinitely  small 
quantity,  it  may  be,  into  the  heart 
of  Mrs  St  Helen — a  poison  of  slow 
but  inevitable  operation.     O  woman, 
this  is  the  point  of  danger  1     I  repeat 
it,  that,  harsh  and  unjust  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, from   the  moment  alluded  to, 
Mrs  St  Helen  became  an  accomplice 
in  effecting  her  own  ruin.     Not  that 
she  had  as  yet  sensibly  or  consciously 
suffered  any  injury ;  the  toife  and  the 
mother  were  still  supreme  in  Mrs  St 
Helen  ;  her  quick  and  ardent  feelings 
knew  of  no  other  objects,  no  other  out- 
lets than  these.     O  unhappy  woman  1 
why  was  it  that  when  Captain  Alverley 
conveyed  to  you  the  intelligence  of  your 
husband's  triumphs,  you  trembled  at 
hearing  of  it?     Why  was  that  faint 
flutter  at  your  heart  ?     Had  not  1  al- 
ready communicated  all  he  came  to 
tell?     What  feelings  fiitted  through 
your  bosom  when,  leaning  against  the 
window,   you  followed  the    retiring 
figure  of  Alverley .     He  had  been  most 
eloquent  in  praise  of  your  husband ; 
his  winning  tones  entered  your  heart ; 
but  how  fuled  your  eye  to  encounter 


the  ardent  look  with  which  he  regarded 
you  ?  Ought  not  the  conscious  differw 
ence  between  the  feelings  with  which 
you  regarded  him  and  me,  or  any 
other  indifferent  person,  to  have  sound* 
ed  the  alarm,  in  your  husband's  name^ 
in  every  chamber  of  your  heart  ?  Ill* 
fated  woman  1  dare  you  appeal  to  Hea* 
ven  to  testify  all  the  feelings  widi 
which  you  heard  of  quitting  Densleigh 
for  London  ?  Were  you  even  reluc- 
tant to  take  that  step  because  of  your 
dislike  to  encounter  Alverley  ?  Would 
you  avow  the  feelings  with  which  you 
found  yourself  becoming  intunato  with 
his  disting^hed  family  ?  Alas  I  did 
you  not  feel  a  secret  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing yourself  sitting  at  Lord ^'s 

dinner-table,  with  Captain  Alverley 
beside  you  ?  Had  not  yoiur  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  been  sudoenly 
confused  and  disturbed,  how  could  you 
tolerate  his  altered  demeanour  towards 
you  ?  Did  you  not  observe  and 
tremblingly  appreciate  the  tact  with 
which  attentions,  exquisitely  flattering 
and  gratifying  to  ycm,  were  concealed 
from  all  others  ?  Did  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity from  observation  begin  to  evince 
itself  when  you  perceived  the  skill 
with  which  his  movements'  were  di- 
rected? What  alteration  of  feeling  did 
not  all  this  imply  ?  Dreadful  questions 
— how  clearly  does  your  disinclination 
to  answer  them  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  change  you  are  undergoing  I 

Mrs  St  Helen  had  not  heen  in  Lon- 
don half-a-year,  before  Captain  Alver- 
ley felt  that  he  was  triumphing — that 
his  long-continued  and  deeply-laid 
schemes  were  conducting  him  to  suc- 
cess. The  flrst — the  very  first  step, 
he  had  felt  to  be  every  thing  ;  it  had 
gained  him  an  interest,  however  faint, 
in  her  feelings,  and  he  cherished  it 
with  the  most  exquisite  skill,  the  most 
watchful  assiduity.  He  kept  himself 
even  in  the  back-gronnd.  He  would 
excite  her  feelings  with  his  generous 
and  eloquent  eulogies  of  Colonel  St 
Helenas  conduct  abroad ;  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  them  he  suddenly  became 
confhsed,  heaved  a  faint  sign,  and  re- 
sumed his  conversation  with  ill-dis- 
guised embarrassment.  Hebusied  him- 
self—he took  infinite  pains — at  least  he 
led  her  to  think  so — ^in  procuring  the 
return  home  of  Colonel  St  Helen ;  thus, 
in  short,  and  hi  a  thousand  other  ways, 
he  at  leng^  disarmed  Mrs  St  I 
by  lulling  her  suspicions,  or 
preventmg  their  being,  excited,     i 
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jnimmately  skilled  in  the  workiDgs  of  to  a  seat,  and  paid  her  no  marked  at- 
the  femak  heart,  he  guided  his  conduct  tentions  whatever  during  the  evening. 
according  to  the  in^cations  he  disco-  He  perceived  that  her  lynx-eyed  sisf  it 
yered.  In  handing  her  one  night  to  watched  his  every  movement ;  and  for 
her  carriage  from  the  opera,  he  made  upwards  of  a  fortnight  he  suspended  all 
a  point  of  insulting  a  gentleman,  who,  but  the  most  orcUnary  and  casual 
with  a  lady  in  hb  arm,  was  hurrying  civilities  and  attentions  to  Mrs  St 
on  before  Captain  Alverley  and  Mrs  Helen.  Why  did  not  the  infatuated 
St  Helen.  A  hurried  whisper  between  woman  at  once  break  through  all  the 
the  two  gentlemen  satisfied  Mrs  St  meshes  with  which  she  was  now  con- 
Helen  that  there  was  mischief  in  pre-  scions  of  being  surrounded?  Why  did 
paration.  "  For  Heaven*s  sake  I "  she  no  sudden  alarm  of  virtue — no  Heaven- 
whispered,  in  excessive  trepidation —  inspired  strength — enable  her  to  "  flee 
buf^he  gently  forced  her  into  the  car-  Hke  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the 
riage,  and  permitted  it  to  drive  off  fowler  ?*'  Alas,  that  I  should  have  to 
wiuiout  hb  uttering  a  word.  He  write  it !  She  did  not  now  wish  to  do 
gained  his  end.  The  evening  papers  so.  Not  that  yet  even  she  contem- 
of  the  ensuing  day  duly  announced  plated  the  idea  of  positive  guilt — 
an  "  affair  of  honour"  between  the  vastly  far  from  it.  She  was  so  con- 
**  Marquis  of  *  *  *  *  *  *,"  attended  scions  of  her  own  strength,  as  to  pre- 
by,  &c.,  and  Captain  A.  B.  C,  at-  vent  all  apprehensions  on  that  score, 
tended,  &c.  "  The  meeting  arose  out  of  It  is  true  she  was  occasionally  sensible, 
an  alleged  affront  offered  by  the  noble  with  a  heart-flutter  and  cheek  suf- 
Marquis  to  a  **  young  and  beautiful  fused,  of  an  interest  in  Captain  Alver- 
lady,  *  &c.  &c.,  whom  the  Captain  was  ley,  that  was  inconsbtent  with  the  un- 
conducting  to  her  carriage,  &c.  &c.  divided  affection  due  to  her  husband  ;  ^ 
Very  strange  to  say,  neither  party  did  she  went  not  further  consciously,  but 
the  other  any  harm ! — Captain  Alver-  how  far  was  thb ! — She  con::olcd  her- 
ley,  on  the  next  opera  night,  found  hb  self  with  the  notion  that  it  was  cer- 
way  to  her  box.  tainly  rather  coquettish — and  that  was 

"  Captain    Alverley !     how    could  almost  universal.      The  plain  truth 

you** — commenced    Mrs    St    Helen,  was,  she  began  to  indulge  towards 

very  earnestly.  Captaiu  Alverley  feelings  which  she 

**  My  dear  Mrs  St  Helen  !**  was  no  longer  dared  to  scrutinize.     Her 

the  only  reply,  with  a  look  that  none  vanity,  again,  would  not  suffer  her  to 

could  give  but  Captain  Alverley.   He  part  with  so  gay  and  dazzling  a  fol- 

knew  the  amount  of  hb  gain,  and  was  lower — **  she  was  surely  able  to  take 

in  ecstasies.  care  of  herself!** 

In  the  progress  of  "  the  affair,**  Once  or  twice  I  called  upon  Mrs 
Captain  Alverley*8  next  step  was  to  St  Helen,  in  pursuance  of  the  promise 
accustom  Mrs  St  Helen  to  near  her-  I  made,  but  without  seeing  her,  as 
self  called  a  flirt,  and  to  have  his  she  had  just  gone  out.  This  might, 
name,  on  such  occasions,  always  ju-  or  it  might  not  be  true.  If  she  was 
diciously  coupled  with  hers.  The  denying  herself  to  me,  it  must  have 
first  time  that  ever  she  waltzed  been  on  account  of  what  had  taken 
with  him — which  he  justly  regarded  place  on  the  occasion  alluded  tu  ;  and 
as  an  open  triumph — was  in  conse-  was  it  that  she  was  ashamed  of  lier 
quence  of  a  very  heated  altercation  frankness — of  the  extent  of  her  ad- 
she  had  with  Mrs  Ogilvie,  who  had  missions,  or  that  she  regretted  having 
freely  charged  her  with  culpable  light-  made  them  from  other  considerations  ? 
ness  of  conduct  with  reference  to  I  was  driving,  one  afternoon,  throup^h 
Captain  Alverley  ;  the  consequence  the  Park,  on  my  way  to  a  patient  near 
of  which  was,  that  Mrs  St  Helen  Cumberland  Gate,  when  I  happen(>d 
went,  as  she  had  angrily  threatened,  to  overtake  the  open  carriage  of  Mrs 
to  a  ball,  where,  casting  a  look  of  de-  St  Helen,  driving  very  slowly,  she 
fiance  at  her  sbter-in  law,  she  in-  being  in  conversation  with  an  (Hjiies- 
stantly  accepted  Captain  Alverley *s  trian  who  walked  his  horse  aloiicr- 
invitation,  infinitely  to  hb  astonish-  side, — and  I  soon  detected  in  him 
ment.  He  saw  hb  position,  and  be-  Captain  Alverley.  I  perceived  with 
Jmred  with  prudence,  Afler  one  or  a  hurried  look  in  passing,  that  she  was 
^o  rounds,  he  led  her,  with  an  air  of  Ibtening  intently  to  what  he  was 
^^propereat  deference  ia  the  world.  Baying — looking  Aowt\,  «a\*\  ^Al?:Vvt'y 
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colouring.  I  felt  sick  at  heart  for  her ! 
The  next  time  that  I  saw  her  at  home, 
she  seemed  very  calm,  and  sensibly 
colder  in  her  manner  towards  me  than 
I  had  ever  seen  her  before.  She  made 
not — nor  of  course  did  I — the  slight- 
est allusion  to  our  late  deeply  inte- 
resting conversation.  In  answer  to 
my  enquiries,  she  said  that  she  was  in 
very  good  health,  except  that  she  did 
not  now  sleep  so  soundly  as  hereto- 
fore, and  her  appetite  had  also  de- 
clined—  the  usual  consequences,  I 
told  her,  of  a  life  of  London  dissipa- 
tion— of  irregular  hours,  excitement, 
and  fatigue. 

"  As  I  feel  rather  solitary  in  this 
large  house,'*  said  she,  ''  I  have  in- 
vited a  Miss  Churchill,  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  Coloners,  to  pay  me  a 
visit.  She's  a  very  sweet  good  girl, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  inse- 
parable." While  she  said  this,  a  slight 
colour  mounted  into  her  cheek,  which 
set  me  speculating  upon  what  she  had 
just  told  me.  Was  then  her  sum- 
mons to  Miss  Churchill  a  s^/ia/  of  dis- 
tress i  Was  it  that  she  began  to  feel 
her  danger — that  she  wished  a  protec- 
tor— some  one  who  should  be  indeed, 
as  she  said,  inseparable  from  her — 
ever  by  her  side — whose  presence  might 
check,  if  not  prevent  the  increasing 
ardour  and  attentions  of  Captain 
Alverley  ?  Faint  eifort  of  endangered 
virtue! — But  it  was  an  effort,  and  I 
rejoiced  to  see  it  made. 

**  When  do  you  purpose  leaving 
town  ?"  I  enquired. 

**  Leaving  town  !"  she  exclaimed 
qmckly — "  why,  dear  Doctor,  should 
I  leave  town  ?  The  season  not  yet  at 
its  height  even?  Besides,  I  hate  the 
country — I  never  heartily  liked  it." 

«  I  thought,  Mrs  St  Helen'* 

"  Oh  yes,**  she  interrupted  hastily, 
*'  I  know  what  you  mean.  Densleigh 
was  certainly  a  pleasant  place  enough, 
but  we*ve  lost  it.**  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  added — ''  but  I  suppose 
that  about  August  we  must  go  down 

somewhere  or  other" 

"  The  sea-air  will  do  wonders  for 
you,  and  for  the  children.** 

**  Yea— I  daresay  it  would,*'  she 
replied,  with  rather  an  indifferent  air — 
**  but  at  present  they  are  very  well ; 
I  always  have  them  taken  to  the  Park 
— and  where  can  there  be  a  finer  air  ?** 
Here  some  visitors  were  announced^ 
the  servant  at  the  same  time  laving 
down  six  or  seven  notes  and  cards  of 
invitation  upon  one  of  the  tables. 


About  a  month  afterwards,  1  received 
the  following  note  from  Mrs  St 
Helen  : — 

*'  Dear  Doctor, — Will  you  call  in 
here,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  to 
see  one  of  the  children,  who,  I  fear,  is 
poorly  ?  Jones  tells  mc  she  thinks  it  is 
the  measles  ?  I  hope  it  is  not  any  thing 
worse — the  scarlet  fever,  for  instance, 
or  small -pox.  But  you  can  soon  tell. 
I  shall  wait  at  home  for  you  till  two. 
**  Ever  yours, 

"  E.  St  Helen. 

"  P.S, — I  have  never  had  either  of 
these  horrid  complaint^  myself,  and 
feel  rather  nervous. 

Strett,  10  o'clock" 

What  a  dismal  contrast  this  note  af- 
forded, I  thought,  laying  it  down  with 
a  sigh,  to  the  eager,  alarmed  summons 
she  had  sent  on  a  former  occasion  from 
Densleigh !  A  little  after  two  o'clock  I 

was  at Street,  and  was  shown  up 

immediately  into  the  nursery.  Mrs 
St  Helen's  pony-phseton  was  at  the 
door,  and  she  was  sitting,  ready  dressed 
for  a  drive,  on  the  comer  of  the  lied 
in  which  lay  her  younger  child.  Her 
handkerchief,  saturated  with  Euu  de 
Cologne,  was  every  now  and  then 
lifted  to  her  face,  as  though  she  dread- 
ed infection.  She  looked  very  beau- 
tiful— her  dress  infinitely  became  her 
— and  not  particularly  agitated. 

*'  I  was  beginning  to  get  fidgety. 
Doctor;  I  was  afraid  I  should  not 
see  you,"  said  she,  rising  to  meet  me. 
I  assured  her  that  I  had  been  unex- 
pectedly detained.  **  And  what  do 
you  think  of  the  little  love  ?  I  was 
afraid  he  was  ailing  a  little  yesterday 
— his  eyes  looked  very  heavy  yester- 
day evening,  didn*t  they,  Jones  ?  * 
turning  to  the  maid. 

"  Yes,  ma*am,**  she  replied  eagerly, 
directing  an  affectionate  and  anxious 
look  to  the  child.  **  You  may  recol- 
lect ma*am,  I  asked  you  yesterday 
afternoon  if  we  hadnt  better  send 
for" 

"  Oh  yes — I  dare  say—  I  think  you 
did,  Jones,"  interrupted  Mrs  St  Helen,- 
quickly,  and  with  rather  a  displeased 
air.  **  Jones  is  always  terrified  with 
every  change  in  the  child's  face !  But 
do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  really 
the  matter.  Doctor  ?** 

After  a  little  examination,  I  told  her 
that  I  thought  the  child  was  sickening 
for  the  measles. 

—she  exclfdmeeiAooVAXi^T^^^^^^ 
at  the  chM,    **  Xom  ^^^t^^.  ^^^^^^  ^ 
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scarlet  fever,  now  ?**  after  a  moment's 
pause*  turning  anxiously  towards  me, 
and  gently  agitating  her  fragrant 
handkerchief. 

«  No,"  I  replied—"  at  present  I 
think  it  is  decidedly  the  measles." 

"  Measles  are  not  dangerous,  are 
they?" 

"  La,  ma*am  1 "  interrupted  Jones, 
who  was  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  near  the  child — ^her  eyes  filling 
with  tears — "  excuse  me,  ma*am,  but 
my  poor  sister's  child  died  of  them 
only  a  tweWemonth  ago." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Jones — ^why  do  you 
try  to  alarm  me  in  this  way  ?  There's 
no  such  very  great  danger.  Doctor,  is 
there?" — turning  towards  me  with 
more  interest  in  her  manner  than  she 
had  hitherto  manifested. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not  I  At  present 
I  can  assure  you  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance of  its  being  a  mild  attack." 

"  Only  feel  how  hot  his  little  hand  is, 
ma'am !"  said  Jones. 

Mrs  St  Helen  did  not  remove  her 
gloves,  but  said  to  me — "  Of  course 
he  is  rather  feverish  just  now !" 

After  giving  a  few  directions  con- 
cerning Uie  temperature  of  the  room, 
his  food,  and  one  or  two  other  little 
matters,  I  left,  and  descended  to  tlie 
drawingroom,  to  write  a  prescription. 

"  I  shall  return  home  by  four, 
Jones,"  said  Mrs  St  Helen,  also 
quitting  the  room,  and  following  me— 
"  be  sure  you  pay  him  every  atten- 
tion— Don't  remove  your  eyes  from 
him  for  a  moment  I" 

"  I'm  quite  delighted  to  find  that 
there's  no  danger.  Doctor,"  said  she, 
seatipg  herself  boude  me,  as  I  began 
to  write. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  madam,"  deter- 
mined not  to  let  matters  pass  so  very 
easily,  "  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine. 
There  are  two  forms  of  measles, — the 
one  a  mild,  the  other  very  malignant. 
At  present  I  cannot  undertake  to  say 
with  certainty  which  of  the  two  it  is. 
She  continued  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
I-*''  I  think  I  told  you,  in  my  note, 
that  I  believed  I  had  never  had  the 
measles?  —  Are  they  really  catching 
from  a  child  to  a  g^wn-up  person  ? " 

**  Undoubtedly." 

"Heavens! — I — I'll  have  pastiles 

burnt  all  over  the  house  all  day  ?  Dear 

me  1  it  would  be  dreadftd  if  /  were  to 

catch  it, — because"  (she  added  hastily) 

'' of  ^ear  little  Arthur  I  " 


"  Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best," 
said  I,  quietly  folding  up  my  prescrip. 
tion,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be 
sent  to  the  druggist's  without  delay ; 
and  hastily  taldng  my  leave,  with  a 
countenance  that,  had  she  been  as  sen- 
sitive as  in  former  times,  she  might 
perceive  somewhat  clouded  with  dis- 
approbation. Was  the  mother's  heart, 
then,  already  so  dulled  towards  her 
suffering  offspring?  Could  I  doubt 
the  selfish  nature  of  her  anxieties? 
What  infernal  change  had  come  over 
her  ?  Why  did  she  not  instantly  order 
back  her  carriage,  undress,  and  betake 
herself  to  the  only  place  ^at  then  be- 
came her — the  bedside  of  her  child  ? 
But  it  was  otherwise.  A  few  minutes 
after  I  had  quitted,  she  stepped  into 
her  carriage,  and  drove  into  the  Park. 
At  my  suggestion  the  elder  child, 
Arthur,  was  sent  off  immediately  to 
Mrs  Ogilvie's,who  resided  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea ;  and 
I  continued  in  daily  attendance  upon 
little  George  for  about  a  week,  dunng 
which  time  the  symptoms  were  of  the 
milder  description,  and  I  anticipated 
the  speedyrecovery  of  my  little  patient. 
Mrs  St  Helen,  whenever  I  was  present, 
evidently — at  least  I  was  uncharitable 
enough  to  admit  the  idear—acted  the 
fond  mother,  appearing  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  progress  of  her  child 
through  his  little  perils.  I  had  reason 
to  believe,  from  one  or  two  little  cir> 
cumstances  that  fell  under  my  obser- 
vation, that  she  did  not  withdraw  from 
the  world  of  pleasure.  The  constant 
attendants  upon  little  George  were|P- 
not  his  mother — ^but  Miss  Churcmil 
and  his  nursery-maid  Jones,  both  of 
them  most  anxious  and  affectionate 
nurses, — as,  indeed,  I  heard  Mrs  St 
Helen  herself,  in  the  blandest  way 
acknowledge.  —  Well,  indeed,  she 
might,  having  thus  devolved  the  chiefest 
of  her  maternal  duties  upon  the  com- 
panion she  had  invited  to  partake  of 
tier  pleasures  only. 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  days  after 
I  had  been  ^rst  called  in  to  attend  upon 
little  St  Helen,  that  I  was  suddenly 
summoned,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to Street,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  become  very  sudden- 
ly worse,  and  that  Miss  Churchill  was 
much  alarmed.  Thither  I  repaired  as 
quickly  aa  possible,  and  found  that  ap- 
pearances justified  her  apprehensions. 
There  wu  every  symptom   of  the 
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accession  of  the  malignant  form  of  sight  of  1      dv                \          r< 

measles.     He  had  just  had  a  fit  of  I  tl          u               uiei      aocaIi       u& 

spasms,  and  was  now  breathing  hard  the  uii                       se  ^        1  so^..  ex- 

and  quickly,  and  scorched  up  with  cite  au            w       recoliecuon  of  her 

fever.     The  symptoms  were  certainly  distant  L.          ..     On  arriving  at  the 

serious.  opera-h*       »  i  made  my  way,  in  my 

"  You  must  not,  however,  be  too  hurry,  tu  uie  wrong  side.     I  went  into 

much  alarmed,  Mrs  St  Helen,"  said  I,  one  or  two  empty  boxes  before  I  difi- 

hastily  turning  round — forgetting,  at  covered  my  mistake;   and  when  at 

the  moment,  that  she,  the  most  interest-  length  I  perceived  it,  I  determined  to 

ed,  was  not  present.  The  child  had  been  stay  for  a  few  moments  where  I  wa8» 

going  on  as  well  as  usual, — rapidly  and  endeavour  to  see  what  was  going 

recovering,  in  fact,  till  six  o'clock  that    on  in  the   Duchess  of  *s  box. 

evening ;  about  which  time    Mrs  St  There  sate,  sure  enough,  in  the  corner 

Helen,  ailer  making'  particidar  enqui-  of  the  box,  her  face  oirected  towards 

ries  about  the  child,  went  off  to  dinner  the  stage,  Mrs  St  Helen,  dressed  with 

at  Lady ^'s,  where  she  had  ordered  her  usual  elegance^  and  looking  ex- 

the  carriage  to  call  for  her  about  nine,  tremely  beautiful.  Her  left  nand 
and  convey  her  to  the  opera.  In  their  slowly  moved  about  her  fan,  and  she 
fright.  Miss  Churchill  and  the  servants  was  evidently  occasionally  conversing 
forgot  all  this,  and  instinctively  sent  with  some  one  standing  far  back  in 
off  for  me.  After  giving  such  direc-  the  box.  I  contemplated  her  with 
tions  as  appeared  proper,  I  quitted  real  anguish,  when  I  thought  of  her 
the  room,  beckoning  out  for  a  moment  husband — (^  indeed,  she  were  not  now 
Miss  Churchill.  a  widow — and  of,  perhaps,  her  dying 
"  Dear,  sweet  little  love  !  Fm  child.  My  heart  almost  failed  me, 
afraid  he's  very  ill,"  she  exclaimed,  and  I  began  to  regret  having  under- 
much  agitated,  and  bursting  into  tears,  taken  the  painfiu  duty  which  had 
as  she  stepped  with  me  for  a  moment  brought  me  where  I  was.  I  stretched 
into  another  room.  I  acknowledged  to  myself  as  far  forward  as  I  could,  to 
her  that  I  considered  the  child  to  be  discover,  if  possible^  who  was  in  the 
in  dangerous  circumstances :  **  Have  box  with  her,  but  in  vain.  Whoever 
you  sentafler  Mrs  St  Helen?  ^e  ought  it  was  that  she  was  talking  to-^her 
to  be  here."  fan  now  and  then  fluttering  nurriedly 
*'  Dear !  we  have  been  all  so  flur-  — he,  or  she,  kept  as  far  out  of  sight 
ried — but  we'll  enquire,"  she  replied,  as  possible.  Just  as  I  was  quitting 
ninninff  down  stairs  before  me.  "  I  my  post  of  observation,  however,  a 
really  don't  think  she's  been  sent  for-*  sudden  motion  of  a  red  arm,  displaying 
but  I  will  immediately.  Let  me  see  the  feather  of  an  officer's  cap,  satisfied 
— nine  o'clock.  She'll  be  at  the  opera  me  that  her  companion  was  the  exe- 
by  Ais  time."  crable  Alverley.  I  now  felt  an  addi- 
"  Then  I  will  drive  thither  imme-  tional  repugnance  to  go  through  with 
diately,  as  my  carriage  is  here,  and  what  I  had  undertaken  ;  but  I  hurrfed 
bring  her  back  with  me.  It  will  not  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
do  to  alarm  her  too  suddenly,  and  in  and  soon  stood  knocking  at  the  door 
such  a  place.  Let  me  see:  on  which  of  the  Duchess's  box.  I  knocked,  and 
side  of  the  house  is  her  box  ?  "  it  was  immediately  opened  by — Cap- 

"  Number  ,  on  the  left  hand  tain  Alverley. 

side  of  the  stage.    I  think,  at  least,  that  "Is  Mrs  St  Helen  here?"  I  whis- 

you  will  find  her  in  that  box,  which  is  pered.    He  bowed  stiffly,  and  admitted 

the  Duchess  of 's,  and  she  called  me.     Mrs  St  Helen,  on  seeing  me, 

here  to-day  to  ofler  it  to  Mrs  St  Helen."  reddened  violently.     Rising  from  her 

I  drove  off  immediately,  and  had  a  seat,  and  approaching  me,  she  suddenly 

twofold  object  in  doing  so — to  acquaint  grew  pale,  for  she  could  not  but  per- 

her  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  event  ceive  that  my  features  were  somewhat 

of  such  serious  importance  as  the  dan-  discomposed. 

gerous  illness  of  her  child,  and  to  en-  "  Good  God !  Doctor,  what  brings 

deavour,  in  doing  so,  to  startle  her  you  here?"   she  enquired,  with  in- 

out  of  the  infatuation  into  which  I  creasing  trepidation. 

feared  she  had  fallen — to  remind  her  "  Permit  me  to  ask,  sir,"  said  Ca^- 

again  of  the  high  and  holy  duties  she  tain  Alverley,  interposing  with  an  air 

was  beginning   to  disregard.      The  of  haughty  curionty,  "whether  any 
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thing  has  happened  to  justify  the  alarm 
which  Mrs  St  Helen" 

**  I  don't  wish  you  to  he  frightened," 
said  I>  addressing  her,  without  noticing 
her  companion,  or  what  he  had  said — 
I  could  not  overcome  my  repugnance 
to  him — **  but  I  think  you  had  better 
return  home  with  me ;  my  carriage  is 
waiting  for  you." 

*«  O  my  child  I  my  child ! "  she  ex- 
claimed faintly,  sinking  into  her  seat 
again ;  <'  wJuit  has  happened,  for  God*s 
sake?" 

"  He  is  rather  worse — suddenly 
worse — ^but  I  think  he  waft  better 
again  before  I  left."  She  looked 
eagerly  at  me,  while  her  countenance 
seemed  blanched  to  the  hue  of  the 
white  dress  she  wore.  She  began  to 
breathe  shortly  and  hurriedly.;  and  I 
was  glad  that  the  loud  and  merry 
music  which  was  playing,  would,  in 
some  measure,  drown  the  shriek  I 
every  moment  expected  her  to  utter. 
I  succeeded,  however,  with  Captain 
Alverley*s  assistance,  in  conveying 
her  to  my  carriage,  which  I  ordered 

on  to Street  as  fast  as  possible, 

for  Mrs  St  Helen's  excitement  threat- 
ened to  become  violent.  She  sobbed 
hysterically.  "  What  a  cruel,  cruel 
wretch,  I  have  been,"  she  murmured, 
in  broken  accents,  "  to  be  at  the — the 
opera — when  my  darling  is — dying  I" 

''  Come,  come,  Mrs  St  Helen,  it  is 
useless  to  afflict  yourself  with  vain  re- 
proaches. You  thought,  as  we  all 
thought,  that  he  was  recovering  fast, 
when  you  set  off." 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  never — never 
have  left  his  bedside  I  Oh,  if  I  should 
lose  him!     I  shall  never  be  able  to 

look  my" Thus  she  proceeded,  till, 

overcome  with  exhaustion,  she  leaned 
back,  sobbing  heavily.  As  we  entered 
the  street  in  which  she  lived,  she  whis- 
pered, with  evidently  a  great  effort  to 
overcome  her  agitation,  <<  Dearest 
Doctor — I  see — I  know  what  you  must 
think — but  I  assure  you — I — I — Cap- 
tain Alverley  had  but  that  moment 
come  into  the  box,  quite  unexpectedly 
to  me,  and  I  was  extremely  vexed  and 
annoyed." 

I  was  glad  that  the  carriage  stop- 
ping spared  me  the  pain  of  replying 
to  her.     Miss  Churehill  came  running 
to  the  carriage,  as  soon  as  the  hall- 
door  had  been  opened — and  almost  re- 
een'red  Mrs  St  Helen  into  her  arms — 
/or  she  could  hardly  stand,  her  agita- 
tion  became  so  sudaenly  increased. 


*'  Emma — Emma !  I  do  assure  you 
he  is  better — much — a  great  deal  bet- 
ter!" said  Miss  Churcliill,  hurrying 
her  along  the  hall. 

**  O  Jane — I  shall  die ! — I  am  very 
ill  I  I  cannot  bear  it — can  you  forgive 
me?" 

*'  Hush !  hush !  what  nonsense  you 
are  talking — you  rave!"  exclaimed 
Miss  Churchill,  as  we  forced  Mrs  St 
Helen  into  the  diningroom,  where  it 
was  some  time  before  she  was  restored 
to  any  thing  like  a  calnmess.     Mr 

,    the    well-known    apothecary, 

coming  at  length  into  the  room,  to 
take  his  departure,  strenuously  assured 
us  that  the  child  was  very  greatly  reliev- 
ed, and  that  he  did  not  now  apprehend 
danger.  This  I  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  corroborate,  after  having  step- 
ped up  stairs  to  satisfy  my  own  anxiety ; 
and  I  left  her  for  the  night,  hoping, 
but  faintly,  that  a  great  effort  had  been 
made  to  snap  asunder  the  infernal 
bands  in  which  Satan,  in  the  shape  of 
Alverley,  had  bound  her.  It  seemed, 
however,  as  though  my  hopes  were 
justified  ;  for  morning,  noon,  and 
night  beheld  Mrs  St  Helen  at  her 
child's  bedside — his  zealous,  watchful, 
and  loving  attendant — for  upwards  of 
a  week.  She  gave  him  all  his  medi- 
cine ;  with  her  own  hands  rendered 
him  all  the  little  services  his  situation 
required  ;  ordered  a  peremptory  "not 
at  home"  to  be  answered  to  all  comers 
except  Mrs  Ogilvie;  and  doubtless 
banished  from  her  busied  bosom  all 
thoughts  of  Captain  Alverley  ! 

The  morning  after  I  had  brought 
her  home,  as  I  have  described,  from 
the  opera,  on  stepping  into  my  car- 
riage I  saw  some  paper  lying  between 
the  cushions  of  the  seat.  Supposing 
it  to  be  some  memorandum  or  other 
of  my  own,  I  took  it  up,  and  with  un- 
utterable feelings  read  the  following, 
hastily  written,  in  pencil : — 

"  Will  you,  angel  I  condemn  me  to 
a  distant  admiration  of  your  solitary 
beauty?     I   am  here  fretting  in  old 

's  box ;  for  mercy's  sake  rescue 

me.     Only  look  down  and  nod,  when 

you  have  read  this,  at 's  box — I 

shall  understand — and  rely  upon  it,  will 
not  abuse  your  kindness."  •     •     •     • 

I  tore  it  with  fury  into  a  hundred 
fragments,  and  then,  recollecting  my- 
self, regretted  that  I  had  not  enclosed 
it  to  Mrs  St  Helen  in  an  envelope, 
With  **  my  com]^\\m«\x\ft,"  «o  that  she 
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might  be  sensible  of  the  extent  to  which 
I   was   aware  of  her  guilty  secrets. 
Could  there  be  now  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  the  nature  of  the  attentions 
this  villain  was  paying  Mrs  St  Helen* 
and  which  she  permitted  ?     On  read- 
ing this  infernal  missive,   she   must 
have   " looked  and  nodded,^  and  so 
summoned  the  fiend  to  her  side.     And 
now  I  recollected  the  falsehood  she 
had  had  presence   of  mind  enough, 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  agitation,  to 
invent,  in  order  to  explain  away  his 
being  with  her — that  it  was  "  unex- 
pected" to  her,  and  "vexed  and  an- 
noyed" her.      I  long  debated  with 
myself  whether  I  should  communicate 
to  her  the  nature  of  the  discovery  I 
had  made ;  but  at  length,  for  many 
reasons,  thought  it  better  to  take  no 
notice  of  it.     I  looked  at  her  with  to- 
tally diiferent  feelings  to  those  with 
which  I  had  ever  before  regarded  her, 
I  felt  as  if  her  presence  polluted  the 
chamber  of  suftering  innocence.     Her 
imcommon  beauty  had  thenceforth  no 
attractions  for  my  eye  ;  1  felt  no  gra- 
tification in  her  gentle  and  winning 
manners.     I  did  not  regret  the  arrival 
of  the  day  fixed  for  both  the  children, 
accompanied  by  herself,  to  go  to  the 
sea-side  ;  it  would  relieve  me  from  the 
presence  of  one  whose  perfidious  con- 
duct daily  excited  my  indignation  and 
disgust.     She  returned  from  the  sea- 
side, I  understood,  as  soon  as  she  had 
seen  her  children  settled ;  I  say  under- 
stood, for  I  had  no  direct  knowledge 
of  the  fact.     She  gave  me  no  intima- 
ti(m  either  of  the  safe  arrival  of  her 
children  at  the  sea-side,  or  of  her  own 
return,  or  how  they  were  going  on. 
On  our  casually  meeting  in  Oxford 
Street  she  certainly  nodded,  as  our 
carriages  met,  but  it  was  not  the  cor- 
dial recognition  which    I  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  her.     I 
saw  that  she  did  not  look  in  good 
health — her  face  seemed  clouded  with 
anxiety.    As,  however,  she  had  vouch- 
safed me  no  intimation  of  her  return 
to  town  beyond  the  sudden  and  casual 
recognition  just  mentioned,  of  course 
I  abstained  from  calling  upon  her.     I 
wondered  whether  it  had  ever  occurred 
to  her  as  being  possible  that  the  note 
received  from  Alvcrley  had  been  drop- 
ped in  my  carriage,   and  so    come 
under  my  notice?     She  might  have 
recollected  that  she  did  not  destroy  it, 
but  rather,  perhaps^  determined  not  to 
de$trojr  it;    she  might  have  u«ked 


Captain  Alverley  if  he  had  seen  it— . 
tiiey  might  have  searched  the  box — 
and  then  Mrs  St  Helen's  guilty  soul 
may  have  alarmed  and  worried  her 
with  the  possibility  that  such  a  docu-* 
ment  might  have  found  its  way  into 
my  hands ; — and  if  it  had,  could  I  then 
do  nothing  to  extricate  her  from  the 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  I  con- 
ceived her  to  be  placed  ?    What  right 
had  I  to  interfere,  however  keen  my 
suspicions,  however  sincere  my  attach- 
ment to  her — as  she  was — and  to  her 
husband  ?     But  might  I  not  endeavour 
to  communicate  with  General  or  Mrs 
Ogilvie  on  the  subject  ?     Yet  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  him,  and  her  I 
had  seen  but  seldom,  and  only  at  Mrs 
St   Helen's ;    and  besides,  from   the 
evident  recrimination  that  I  had  inter- 
rupted between  the  sisters-in-law  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  was  plain  that  Mrs 
Ogilvie  must  be  aware  of  the  light 
conduct  of  Mrs  St  Helen — probably 
she  knew  and  feared  far  more  than  I — 
and  so  my  communication  would  not 
appear  incredible.     Still  it  might  be 
taken  ill — and  1  resolved  not  to  attempt 
so  dangerous  an  experiment.     As  for 
anonymous  letters,  that  odious  system 
was  my  abhorrence.     Suppose  I  were 
to  write  directly  to  Mrs  St  Helen, 
braving  all  chances,  and  faithfully  ex- 
postulating with  her  on  the  dreadful 
course  upon  which  she  was  too  evi- 
dently beut  ? — but  with  what  benefit 
had  my  former  attempts  been  attended? 
Sui>puse  she  should  return  my  letter 
with  indignation,  or  even,  in  a  fever 
of  fury,  lay  it  before  Captain  Alver- 
ley?     So,  seeing  no  possible  way  of 
interfering  successfully  between  the 
victim  and  the  destroyer,  I  withdrew 
from  the  painful  spectacle,  and  en- 
deavoured to  discharge  it  from  my 
thoughts.     Still,  however,  in  my  in- 
tercourse with   society,   1  was  from 
time  to  time  pained  by  hearing,  ru- 
mours of  the  most  distressing  descrip- 
tion concerning  the  degree  of  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  Captain  Al- 
verley and  Mrs  St  Helen.     Scandal 
was  indeed  busy  with  their  names — 
which  at  length  found  their  way  into 
the  papers  of  the  day.     Could,  for 
instance,  the  following  be  mistaken  ?— 
"  The  eccentric  conduct  of  the  lovely 
wife  of  a  very  gallant  ofiScer  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  much  notice  in  the 
beau  nionde .     U  \&  tvxkvowx^  \ft  \«:^^ 
been  ^uc\\  as  \o  <i«^  ^ot^  «».  \n5a« 
mallon  from  a  veri^  UigK  quancri^ 
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&c.  &c. ;  while  in  one  or  two  less  scru- 
pulous newspapers  her  name,  connect- 
ed with  that  of  Captain  AWerley,  was 
mentioned  in  the  coarsest  and  most 
disgusting  terms. 

Alas,  poor  Colonel  St  Helen  1 — 
if  indeed,  the  chances  of  war  had  yet 
spared  you, — ^was  this  the  fond  and 
lovely  wife  you  left  with  such  an 
agony  of  grief— the  mother  of  your 
children — she  to  whom  you  had  con- 
fided so  much — from  whom  you  were 
expecting  so  enthusiastic  a  welcome 
after  all  your  brave,  and  dangerous, 
and  glorious  toils?  Better  would  it 
be  for  you  to  fall  gloriously  before 
yon  grisly  array  of  muskets — amidst 
the  bellowing  of  your  countrv*s  cannon 
— than  survive  to  meet  tne  dbmal 
scenes  which  seem  preparing  for  you  I 


Alas,  that  I  should  have  to  record 
it  I — Mrs  St  Helen  at  length  grew  so 
reckless — the  consequences  of  her  in- 
famous conduct  became  so  evident — 
that  even  some  of  the  less  fastidious 
of  the  circles  in  which  she  moved, 
found  it  necessary  to  exclude  her. 
Public  propriety  could  not  be  so  out- 
raged with  impunity. 


It  was  a  lovely  Sunday  morning  in 
May  18 — y  on  which,  returning  from 
an  early  visit  to  a  patient  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kensington,   I  ordered 
the  coachman  to  walk  his  horses,  that 
I  might  enjoy  the  balmy  freshness  of 
every  thing  around,  and  point  out  to 
my  little  son,  who  had  accompanied 
me  for  the  drive*s  sake,  the  beauty  of 
Hyde  Park,  at  that  point  leading  oil' 
to  Kensington  Gardens.     I  could  al- 
most have  imagined  myself  fifty  miles 
off  in  the  country.     The  sun  shone 
serenely  out  of  the  blue  expanse  above 
upon   the  bright  green   shrubs   and 
trees,   yet  cool  and   fresh  with  the 
morning  dew.     With  the  exception  of 
one  gentleman  who  had  cantered  past 
us  a  few  minutes  before,  and  -a  tidy 
old  country-looking  dame  sitting  on 
one  of  the  benches  to  rest  herself  from 
a  long  walk  to  town,  we  encountered 
no    one.      My  little    chatterer    was 
making  some  sagacious  observations 
upon  the  height  and  number  of  the 
tiWs  in  Kensington  Gardens,  when  a 
rumbling  heavy  noise  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  vehicle  at  a  rapid  rate. 
//  proved  to  be  &  chariot and-four, 
coming;  towards  m  in  the  diraction  of 
Cumberland  Gate-^teanng  along  as 


fast  as  the  postilions  could  urge  their 
horses.  The  side-blinds  were  drawn 
down,  but  those  in  front  were  up,  and 
enabled  me  to  see — Mrs  St  Helen  and 
Captain  Alverley !  She  was  evidently 
violently  agitated,  her  white  dress 
seemed  to  have  been  put  on  in  haste 
and  disorder,  her  hair  was  dishevelled 
— she  was  wringing  her  hands,  and 
weeping  passionately.  He  was  so  ab- 
sorbed with  his  attempts  to  pacify  her, 
as  not  to  have  observed  me.  1  drew 
my  breath  with  diflSculty  for  some 
moments,  the  shock  of  such  a  dreadful 
apparition  had  been  so  sudden.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  had  met  Satan 
hurrying  away  with  a  fallen  angel ! 

So,  then,  this  was  her  elopemexNt 
that  I  had  been  fated  to  see !     Yes, 
the  final  step  had  been  taken  which 
separated  that  miserable  and  guilty 
bemg    for    ever  from    all   that   was 
honourable,  virtuous,  precious  in  life  ; 
which  plunged  her  into  infamy  irre- 
trievable ; — and  her  husband — her  chil- 
dren!— Fiend,  thou  kadst  triumphed  ! 
My  exhilaration    of  spirits,  occa- 
sioned by  the  beauty  and  calmness  of 
the  morning,  instantly  disappeared. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  cloud  darkened 
the  heavens,  and  filled  my  soul  with 
oppressive    gloom.      *'  Papa  I"    ex- 
claimed my  little   son,    rousing    ine 
from  the  reverie  into  which    1   had 
fallen  — "  what    are    you    thinking 
about  ?     Are  you  sorry  for  that  lady 
and  gentleman  ?     I  wonder  who  they 
are !     Why  was  she  crying  ?     Is  she 
ill,  do  you  think  ?**     His  questions  at 
length  attracted  my  attention  ;  Imt  1 
could  not  answer  him,  for  he  remind- 
ed me  of  little  Arthur  St  Helen,  who 
was  just  about  his  age !     Poor  chil- 
dren!    Innocent  oifspring  of  an  in- 
famous mother,  what  is  to  become  of 
you  ?     Wiiat  direful  associations  will 
ever  hereafter  hang  around  the  name 
you  bear  I 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  drove  through 

Street,  and  on  approaching  ^Irs 

St  Helen's  house,  perceived  indications, 
even  in  the  street,  of  something  unusual 
having  happened.  On  drawing  up  at 
the  door, — for  I  determined  to  call,  if 
only  to  mention  what  I  had  seen, — 1 
saw  that  there  were  several  persons 
in  the  drawingroom,  evidently  agi- 
tated. The  servant  who  opened  the 
door  seemed  quite  bewildered.  I  was 
requested  to  walk  up  stairs  as  soon  as 
he  had  taVLen  wp  my  name,  and  soon 
found  mysc\£  \iv  t\Ae  At Wvcv^tqq\xv,  \sv 
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theprcBonce  of  MLm  Churchill,  General 
and  Mrs  Ogilvie,  the  Earl  and  Count- 
ess of  Hetheringham,and  several  other 
relatives  and  connexions  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs  St  Helen.  They  were  all 
evidently  labouring  under  great  ex- 
citement. Mrs  Ogilvie  was  perfectly 
frantic,  walking  to  and  fro,  and  wring- 
ing her  hands,  the  picture  of  despair. 
I  addressed  myself  first  to  Miss 
Churchill,  who  stood  nearest  me.  She 
took  my  hand,  but  suddenly  quitted  it, 
overcome  with  her  feelings,  and  turned 
away. 

'*  Mv  dear  Countess,"  said  I,  ap- 
proaching the  Countess  of  Hethering- 
ham,  who  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  con- 
versing with  a  lady,  her  handkerchief 
now  and  then  raised  towards  her  eyes, 
but  her  manner  being  still  somewhat 
stately  and  composed—"  I  fear  1  can 
guess  what  has  happened  I"  taking  a 
chair  opposite  to  her. 

'*  Eloped,  Doctor!  she  has,  posi- 
tively ! — We  are  all  thunderstruck," 
she  answered  in  a  low  tone.  "  We 
were  preparing  to  go  to  church  when 
the  painful  news  reached  us.  We 
came  off  hither,  and  have  been  here 
ever  since.  1  have  not  told  any  of  my 
daughters." 

<'  Her  companion,  I  suppose" — 
*'  Of  course  that  wretch  Captain 
Alverley.  It  is  a  pity  he  is  to  succeed 
to  the  title  and  estates.  The  Earl,  by 
the  way,  talks  of  calling  him  out,  and 
so  forth.  rU  take  care  he  does  no 
such  thing,  however.  Don*t  you 
think  General  Ogilvie  should  do  so, 
if  any  one  ?" 

**  How  and  when  did  she  go  ?"  I 
enquired,  affecting  not  to  hear  her  last 
observations.  "1  called  to  say  that 
I  suspected  what  has  happened,  since 
I  met  them  this  morning  early  in  the 

Park  " 

"  Herbert!"  exclaimed  the  Coun- 
tess, in  a  less  drawling  tone  than  usual, 
addressing  the  Earl  of  Hetheringham, 
who  was  conversing  with  Generid 
Ogilvie  and  another  gentleman  in  a 
low  earnest  tone,  at  the  further  end 

of  the  room — **  Doctor says 

that  he  met  the  fugitives  this  morning 
in  the  Park." 

"  Indeed  I "  exclaimed  the  Earl, 
earnestly,  as  they  all  three  approached 
us.  1  told  them  what  I  had  seen — 
and  they  listened  in  silence. 

**  Do  you  think  we  could  mention 
the  affair  at  the  Horse- Guards  ?"  en- 
qmrcd  the  Earl,  turning  to  General 
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Ogilvie.  **  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
call  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  to- 
morrow, and  represent  the  infamous 
conduct  of  his  aide'de-camp  towards 
a  distinguished  brother  officer  1 "  The 
General  and  his  companion  shook 
their  heads,  and  the  three  presently 
walked  away  again  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  drawingroom,  where  they  ap- 
peared to  resume  the  conversation 
which  the  Countess's  summons  had 
interrupted. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth.  Doctor," 
she  continued,  «  1  am  not  much  sur* 
prised    at    her    turning    out  in  this 

way  " 

"  Heavens,  Countess  I  you  astonish 
me   — . 

**  Her  father,  you  know,"  con* 
tinned  the  frigid  Countess,  ''was  a 
very  so-so  kind  of  character;  and 
gave  her  no  sort  of  proper  education. 
I  have  had  my  daughters  educated  in 
the  strictest  possible  way — quite  under 
my  own  eye  I  Mrs  St  Helen  I  tried 
to  train,  when  she  was  with  us  for  a 
short  time — but  it  was  useless.  I 
soon  saw  it  was  in  vain  ;  and  she  did 
my  daughters  no  good  while  she  was 
with  them,  I  assure  you." 

"  Why,  surely,  Countess,  you  never 
saw  any  thing  improper  in  her  con- 
duct while  she  was  under  your  care  ?" 
"  Oh,  why,  yes— 1  mean,  not  per- 
haps, exactiy ;  but,  to  be  sure,  the 
girl's  head  was  quite  turned  with  the 
nonsense  the  men  talked  to  her,  as 
they  do  to  every  new  girl — ^they 
tiiought  her  pretty!"  She  paused, 
but  1  only  bowed. 

« 'Tis  a  sad  thing  for  us.  Doctor, 
is  it  not?"  resumed  the  Countess. 
"  The  papers  will  take  care  to  get 
hold  of  it,  because  of  her  relationship 
to  us — it  is  really  most  unpleasant !  * 
At  this  moment  a  servant  entered, 
and  whispered  to  Miss  Churchill 
— and  she,  followed  by  Mrs  Ogilvie, 
presently  quitted  the  room.  **  I  dare 
say  that  is  some  message  about  the 
children,"  said  tiie  Countess,  in  the 
same  passionless  tone  and  manner  she 
had  hitherto  preserved — how  1  pity 
them,  by  the  way !  Poor  tMngs,  it 
will  be  always  flung  in  their  teeth ; 
they'll  feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
settling  m  life— I  quite  feel  for  them ! " 

sighing  gentiy .    "  I  suppose,  by  the 

way,  the  Colonel  will  find  no  diffi- 
culty, if  ho  fthoxM  ^'^^  \ft  x^XxoTB.  \» 
England,   Vn   o>a\a^\xv^   %.   ^^w»^^ 
But  t\ien  l\i^  ex^o«vjTO  Nft  ^^  \gc«»^^ 
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She  shook  her  head 


about  yourself?    But  I  suppose  you    longcorru 

have  got  the  common    notion — that    and  sobbeu.    I  mentioned  the  aUp  of 
letters  are  opened  by  others  than    paper  I  had  picked  up  in  my  carriage. 


your 

tliose  they  are  directed  to  I — How  I 
have  guessed  what  might  be  the  fea- 
tures and  expression  of  my  little  boys ! 
I  have  never  seen  Geoige  I — is  he 
really  like  me? — By  the  way,  I  have 
brought  you  some  beautiful  diamonds ! 
I  have  almost  beggared  myself  (till  I 
arrive  in  England)  to  obtain  them  for 
my  Emma.  How  I  shall  delight  to 
see  them  upon  you !  * 

"  Unless  something  extraordinary 
should  happen,  you  will  see  me  in 
about  a  weelc  after  you  get  this  letter— > 
it  maif  be  only  a  day  or  two  afler ;  and, 
my  own  Emma,  I  most  particularly 
wish  that  you  will  be  alone  during  the 
week  immediately  followingyour  receipt 
of  this  letter — for  I  must  have  you  all 
to  myself,  when  we  meet — as  the  Scrip- 
ture has  it,  '  with  our  joy  a  stranger 
intermeddleth  not.'  God  bless  you, 
my  dearest,  dearest  Emma  I  and  kiss 
the  dear  boys  heartily  for  me !  Your 
fond — doating  husband, 

"  Arthur  St  Hblbn." 


**  Oh,  many,  many  worse  things  than 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since 
we  returned  from  the  Continent !  Her 
disgraceful  conduct  drove  Miss  Chur- 

chill  from Street  several  months 

ago.  Oh,  the  scenes  even  she  has  been 
compelled  to  witness  I  Is  there  no 
punishment  for  this  vile — this  abomi- 
nable  Alverley !" 

"  Can  it  be  true,  Mrs  Ogilvie,  that 
the  villain  has  even  had  the  miserable 
meanness  to  borrow  considerable  sums 
of  money  from  Mrs  St  Helen?" 

<'  That  also  I  have  heard ;  that  she 
has  wasted  the  property  of  my  poor 
betrayed  brother,  and  their  children, 
in  order  to  supply  his  necessities  at  the 
gaming-table ;  but  I  cannot  go  on  I  I 
shall  go  distracted  I** 

I  ascertained  that  very  late  in  the 
preceding  night,  or  rather  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  Mrs  St  Helen  had 
returned  from  Vauxhall^  accompanied 
as  usual  by  Captain  Alverley;  and  im- 
mediately upon  her  entering  the  house, 
the  above  letter  from  Colonel  St  Helen 
was  placed  in  her  hands.     Her  guilty 

ill  silence,  wlio,  with  a  heavy  sigh^  re-    soul  was  thunderstruck  at  the  sight  of 

placed  it  in  her  bosom.  her  husband*s  handwriting.     Captain 

•*  She  must  have  read  it,'*  said  I,     Alverley,  who  entered  with  her,  opened 

after  a  pause.  and  read  the  letter ;  and  would  have 

"  Yes,*'  she  replied,  with  a  shudder    taken  it  away  with  him  to  destroy  it, 

of  disgust  and  horror,  **  and  if  she  felt    had  she  not  insisted  so  vehemently  upon 

herself  guilty,  I  wonder  she  survived  "      •■     •      • 

it! 

What  arrangements    have    you 


I  returned  this  letter  to  Mrs  Ogilvie 


made  with  respect  to  the  children? 
I  enquired. 


reading  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  com- 
ply. Slie  swooned  before  she  had  read 
half  of  the  letter.  All  I  could  learn  of 
what  happened  subsequently  was,  that 
Captain  Alverle^lefl  about  threeo'clock, 


She  replied,  **  that  she  had  already  and  returned  m  little  more  than  an 

given  directions  for  their  removal  to  hour's  time ;  that  a  travelling  carriage- 

hor  house,  where  she  should  keep  them  and-four  drew  up  at  the  door  about 

till  her  brother's  return  ;"  trembling  as  five  o'clock ;  but  such  was  her  agita- 

she  uttered  the  last  word  or  two.     *     *  tion  and  illness,   that  it  was  not  till 

**  I  suppose  you  have  heard  some  of  nearly  half- past  seven  o'clock  that  Cap- 

the  many  painful  rumours  as  to  the  tain  Alverley  succeeded,  after  a  vain 

conduct  of  Mrs  St  Helen  latterly  ?**  attempt  to  induce  her  maid  to  accom- 

said  I,  in  a  low  tone.  pany  them,  in  carrying  Mrs  St  Helen 

**  Yes — oh  yes — infamous  woman  I  mto  the  carriage,  almost  in  a  state  of 

But  the  General  and  1  have  been  tra-  insensibility.    He  gave  the  sullen  incre- 

velling  on  the  Continent  during  the  last  dulous  servants  to  understand  that  their 

six  months,  or  he  would  have  taken  mistress  had  been  summoned  off  to 

these  poor  children  away  from  her  con-  meet  Colonel  St  Helen !     She  had  not 

taminating  presence,  even  by  force,  if  ventured  into  the   room  where  her 

necessary.     I  did  frequently  expostu-  children  were  asleep,  in  blessed  un- 

late  with  her  in  the  most  urgent  man-  consciousness  of  the  fearful  scenes  that 

ner,  but  latterly  she  grew  very  haughty,  were  going  forward, 

and  replied  to  me  with  great  rudeness.  In  most  of  the  Monday  morning's 

newspapers   appeared    the    ordinary 


even 


«( 


Alas,  I  fear  her  heart  lias  been    kind   of    pari^raph  announcing   the 
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*•  Elopement  in  feshionable  life*' — some 
of  them  mentioning  the  names  of  the 
parties  by  initials.  One  of  them  al- 
luded to  Mrs  St  Helen's  connexion 
with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Hether- 
ingham,  whom,  it  stated,  the  "  afflict- 
ing eyent  had  thrown  into  the  deepest 
distress,"  &c.-'-an  intimation  so  intole- 
rably offensive  to  the  pure,  fastidious 
feelings  of  the  Countess,  that  the  day 
afler j  there  appeared  the  following 
paragraph.  1  give  verbatim  the  heartless 
disclaimer,  the  tone  and  style  of  which 
may  perhaps  serve  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tinguished quarter  whence  it  emanated. 
**  We  have  been  requested,  on  the 
very  highest  authority,  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing an  unintentional  and  most  injurious 
mistatement  that  appeared  in  our 
yesterday's  paper  concerning  the  truly 
unfortunate  and  most  distressing  affair 
Street,  and  one  that  is  cal« 


[Aug. 


m 


a 


culated  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
family  of  very  high  distinction.  It  is 
not  true,  but  quite  contrary  to  the  fact, 
that  the  lady,  Mrs  ••'••••,  was 
educated  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Hetheringham.  She  is  certainly  a  re- 
mote connexion  of  the  Earl'Si  and 
when  extremely  young,  was  received 
on  a  visit  into  his  lordship's  house  till 
tome  family  arrangements  had  been 
completed;  but  we  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  lady  in  question 
and  the  noble  family  alluded  to  have 
been  long  alienated,  particularly  the 
female  branches."  In  another  part  of 
the  same  paper  appeared  the  intelli- 
gence that  *•  Mrs  St was  a  lady 

of  great  personal  beauty  and  accom- 
plistiments,  and  had  left  a  family  of  six 
children.*'  Another  newspaper  in- 
formed its  readers  that  '*  the  gallant 
companion  of  a  certain  lovely  fugitive 
was  the  heir-presumptive  of  a  peerage 
and  a  splendid  fortune.'*  A  thinl, 
**  that  the  late  elopement  was  likely  to 
afford  lucrative  employment  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.*'  A 
fourth,  *'  that  the  husband  of  a  lady, 
whose  recent,  &c.  was  an  officer  of 
distinction,  had  long  discarded  her, 
owing  to  her  light  conduct,  and  was 
now  taking  steps  to  procure  a  divorce," 
&c.  8ec.  &c.  With  such  matters  was 
— and  generally  is-^titillated  the  pru- 
rient curiosity  of  fashionable  society 
for  a  moment  only—probably,  afler 
a  brief  interval,  its  attention  being 
aga/a  excited  by  intimations  that  "  the 
fnf/y  whose  elopement  lately  occasioned 
nwch  stir  in  the  fashionnbk  circles,*' 


had  destroyed  herself,  or  betaken  her- 
self to  most  reckless  and  dishonourable 
courses,  &c. ;  and  that  Captain  A. 


«« 


was,  they  understood,  about  to  lead 
to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and 

accomplished   Miss    ,*'  &c.   &c. 

This,  I  say,  is  not  an  unfrequent  case ; 
but  not  such  was  the  course  of  events 
consequent  upon  the  enormous  wick- 
edness of  Mrs  St  Helen. 

During  Monday  the  deserted  little 
St  Helens  were  removed,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Churchill,  to  the  residence  of 
Mrs  Ogilvie,  the  General  continuing 

in  Street  to  receive  Colonel  St 

Helen  when  he  should  arrive,  and — 
in  what  way  he  best  might — break  to 
him  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  his 
wife's  infidelity  and  flight.  As  it  was 
uncertain  wlien  and  from  what  quarter 
Colonel  St  Helen  would  reach  the 
metropolis,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  anticipate  or  prevent  his  arrival  at 

Street,  even  had  such  a  measure 

been  desir^le.  Up  to  Thursday  he 
had  not  made  his  dreaded  appearance. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  however, 
a  post- chaise- and.four,  covered  with 
dust,  rattled  rapidly  round  the  corner 

of Square,  and  in  a  few  moments 

the  reeking  horses  stood  panting  at 
the  door  of  Colonel  St  Helen's.  Before 
either  of  the  poetilions  could  dismount, 
or  the  servant  open  the  hall-door,  or 
General  Ogilvie,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  diningroom  make  his  appearance, 
the  chaise  door  was  opened  from 
within,  the  steps  thrust  down,  and 
forth  sprung  a  gentleman  in  dusty 
travelling  costume — his  left  arm  in  a 
sling— and  rushed  up  to  the  door  of 
the  nouse.  While  his  impatient  hand 
was  thundering  with  the  knocker  the 
door  was  opened. 

"  Is  Mrs  St  Helen"— he  com- 
menced,  in  eager  and  joyful  accents, 
which,  however,  suddenly  ceased  at 
sight  of  the  servant  standing,  pale  as 
death,  trembling  and  silent. 

"  Why — what's  the  matter?"  stam- 
mered Colonel  St  Helen — for  he 
of  course  it  was.  "  Ah,  Ogilvie!" 
rushing  towards  the  General,  wlio  ha- 
ving paused  for  an  instant  before 
§  resenting  himself,  now  (|uitted  the 
iningroom  and  hiu'ried  up  to  the 
startled  Colonel. 

**  My  dear  St  Helen!  '*  commenced 
the  General,  his  agitation  apparent. 
A  mighty  sigh  burst  from  the  swelling 
bosom  of  Colonel  St  Helen  as  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
diuingToom, 
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"  What's  all  this  ?  "  he  enquired  in  forth 
a  hoarse^  hard  whisper,  as  General 
Ogilvie  shut  the  door.  He  was  for  a 
moment  tongue-tied  at  sight  of  the 
long-  dreaded  apparition  wmch  now  so 
suddenly  stood  hefore  him.  The 
Colonel's  face  became  overspread  with 
a  deadly  hue  as  he  made  the  enquiry, 


lie 


r  i       )  to  receiTe  him«*i 

uf  Bgony,  on  the  wings  of 

flown  seven    thousand 

lu  be — blasted,  as  here  he 

I 

have  I  seen  in  my  time, 
but  when  uiie  so  sad  as  this?  My 
swelling  heart  overpowers  me  I    Poor 


after 
love 
long  mi 
lay  befbrv 
Sad  sig 


and  his  right  hand  still  locked  that  of    Colonel,  what  can  nty  art  do  for  thee? 


General  Ogilvie  in  its  rigid  grasp. 

"  St  Helen,  you  must  bear  it  like  a 
man  and  a  soldier/*  at  length  com* 
menced  the  General,  recovering  him* 
self.     "  The  chances  of  war" 

*<  Is  she  dead?'*  gasped  the  Colonel, 
without  moving  from  where  he  stood, 
or  relaxing  his  hold  of  General  Ogil« 
vie*s  hand. 

•*  No,"  replied  the  General,  turning 
as  pale  as  his  companion. 

"  Then — what — in  the  name  of 
God ! — tell  me  " whispered  Colonel 


And  thou,  Alveriey,  come  hither 
thou  for  a  moment,  slayer  of  the  peace 
and  honour  of  thy  brave  brother  sol- 
dier!  Quit  for  a  moment  the  cocka- 
trice,  thy  companion,  to  look  upon  this 
victim  of  your  united  treachery !  Oh, 
out  upon  thee !  thy  presence  corrupts 
the  air  I  DowUf  down  to  hell  /  But  no 
—I  rave— society  will  presently  wel- 
come you  again,  gay  Alveriey !  to  her 
harlot  bosom  I 

Though  a  large  opening  had  been 
made  in  the  jugular  vein,  through  which 


St  Helen,  his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of    the  blood  was  flowing  copiously,  no 

.  1         •  1       'a         1_*1aIJ  /*  •  • •  1_      4.  1  ■ 


their  sockets,  while  the  drops  of  perspi- 
ration stood  upon  his  forehead.  At  a 
word  spoken  in  a  low  tone  by  General 
Ogilvie  the  Colonel  started  as  if  he  had 
been  stabbed,  and  then  lny  extended 
upon  the  floor.  The  General  sprung 
to  the  bell,  and  shouted  violently  for 
assistance.     The  room  was  instantly 


impression  whatever  seemed  made,  or 
likely  to  be  made,  upon  the  violence 
of  the  attack.  I  tnerefore  recom- 
mended opening  the  turgid  temporal 
artery — wnich  was  done— -and  large 
blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  to  the  extremities*-the 
usual  means  resorted  to  in  violent  apo* 


almost  filled  with  servants.     One  of    pletic  seizures.     I  waited  for  upwards 


them  was  despatched  for  me,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  nearest  surgeon.  The 
latter  arrived  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  I  was  in  attendance  within  little 
leSs  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the 
man,  knowing  my  carriage,  stopped  it 
as  I  was  entering  the  street  in  which 
I  lived.  I  found  Colonel  St  Helen 
propped  up  in  bed  in  the  arms  of 
General  Ogilvie — his  coat  and  waist- 
coat and  neck-handkerchief  only  had 
been  removed,  and  his  shirt-collar 
thrown  open.  The  heavy  snorting 
sound  that  met  my  ears  prepared  me 
for  the  worst.  Colonel  St  Helen  was 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Within  a  minute 
or  two  after  my  entrance  the  jugular 
vein  was  opened — that  in  the  arm  had 
given  no  relief.  Oh,  that  his  infamous 
wife  could  have  been  by  my  side  as  I 
gazed  upon  the  lamentable  object  be- 
fore me !  Here,  woman,— behold  your 
handiwork ! 

He  had  been  ever  foremost  in  f^ht 
— he  had  braved  death  in  a  thousand 
forms — the  flag  of  victory  had  often 
waved  gloriously  over  him— he  had 
quitted  the  field  with  honourable 
wounds— his  grateful  country  welcom- 
ed her  gallant  disabled  son — his  aflbc- 
tionate  wife,  he    thought,  stretched 


of  an  hour,  and  was  then  obliged  to 
leave  my  unhappy,  but  perhaps  hap- 
pily unconscious  patient,  in  apparently 
the  same  state  as  that  in  which  I  had 
found  him.  I  paid  him  another  visit 
early  in  the  morning — still  he  lay  in 
extreme  danger,  having  been  bled 
twice  during  the  night,  but  without 
any  sensible  effect.  I  willingly  ac- 
ceded to  the  General's  desire  for  an 

immediate  consultation  with  Sir 

which  accordingly  took  place 


about  two  o'clock.  The  result  was 
that  we  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
that,  unless  a  decided  change  took  place 
within  an  hour  or  two,  the  attack 
would  prove  fatal.  Why  should  I 
wish  it — I  thought— otherwise  ?  What 
hopeless  anguish  would  be  spared  him 
were  he  never  to  awake  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  tremendous  calamity  that 
had  befallen  him  I  What  could  life 
henceforth  be  to  him  f  How  could  his 
grievous  wounds  be  healed,  or  even 
stanched  ?  How  could  his  wrongs 
be  repaired,  mitigated,  or  concealed? 
What  bitter  agony  would  the  sight  of 
his  children  even  force  into  his  heart  I 
I  thought  of  all  this,  and  for  a  moment 
did  not  feel  anxious  that  success  should 
attend  our  strenuous  efforts  to  save 
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him.  They  succeeded,  however,  and 
in  three  or  four  days'  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  unhappy  sufferer 
vould  live  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  full  extent  of  his  misery— to  drain 

rhaps  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs. 

was  in  the  room  when  his  eyes  gave 
nlmost  their  first  look  of  returning 
consciousness.  Oh,  dreadful  contrast 
t )  the  gay  and  happy  man  I  last  saw 
him  before  his  departure  for  India  I 
His  hair  was  now  somewhat  of  an 
iron-grey  hue— his  complexion  had 
become  deeply  bronzed  by  his  constant 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  an  Indian  sun. 
Despite,  however,  his  present  extreme 
exhaustion,  and  tlie  sunken  sallowness 
of  his  countenance,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  perceive  its  superior  air — the 
lineaments  of  that  bold  and  resolute 
character  for  which  Ck)lonel  St  Helen 
had  ever  been  distinguished.  But 
where  was  the  wonted  fire  of  those 
dark  eyes  that  were  now  directed  to- 
wards me  drowsily  and  unconsciously  ? 
Was  he  then  aware  of  the  cause  of  his 
illness,  or  was  the  frightful  truth  break- 
ing bitterly  and  slowly  upon  his  reviving 
faculties?  God  grant  that  the  latter 
might  prove  to  be  the  case,  or  the  con- 
sequences might  be  disastrous  indeed ! 
For  nearly  a  fortnight  he  lay  in  a 
kind  of  lethargy,  never  once  speaking, 
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After  some  hesitation  I  consented  to 
their  being  brought  the  next  day,  for 
a  few  minutes  only — the  General  ha- 
ving assured  me  that  I  could  not  over- 
rate the  fortitude  of  his  suffering  rela- 
tive. "  Depend  upon  it  he  will  bear 
the  sight  of  Uiem,"  said  the  General, 
"  better  than  you  imagine,  though 
certainly  his  nerves  must  have  been 
much  shaken.  How  shall  we  arrange 
it  ?  I  should  very  much  wish  you  to 
be  present.  Doctor,  if  you  could  con- 
trive it.*'  I  promised  not  only  to  be 
present,  but  that,  as  I  could  easily  ar- 
range it,  I  would  myself  call  and  bring 
Mrs  Ogilvie  and  the  children ;  and  so 
it  was  decided.  The  next  afternoon, 
therefore,  about  three  o'clock,  on  my 
return  from  visiting  a  patient  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  General  Ogilvie's 
residence,  I  called  there,  but  found 
Mrs  Ogilvie  on  the  point  of  going  out, 
not  having  received  any  intimation  of 
our  arrangement.  She  instantly,  how- 
ever, agreed  to  accompany  me.  **  And 
how  are  your  little  nephews  ?  *'  I  en- 
quired. 

"  Oh,  they  are  very  well,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  sigh ;  "  a  child's  grief  is 
not  very  deep  or  lasting  ;  Arthur  was 
as  merry  the  next  morning  after  lea- 
ving    Street,  as  if  nothing  had 

happened!     Now  and  then,  however, 
or  apparently   taking  any  notice  of    he  asks  me  where  his  mamma  is,  and 


what  was  passing  about  him.  In- 
numerable calls  were  made  at  his  house, 
and  enquiries  coneerning  his  health  by 
a  largo  circle  of  attached  and  sympa- 
thizing friends.  His  Koval  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  sent  almost 
daily  to  know  how  he  was  going  on. 
As  soon  as  I  tliought  it  advisable,  I 
intimated  my  anxious  wish  that  he 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  change 
of  scene  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  removed,  travel  by  easy  stages 
to  Cbeltc*nham.  He  simply  shook  his 
head,  sorrowfully,  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  hand  as  if  deprecating  the 
mention  of  it.  Of  course  I  desisted. 
The  next  time  I  called  his  female  at- 
tendant met  me  on  the  stairs,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  begged 
the  proposal  might  not  bo  renewed,  as 
he  was  determined  not  to  quit 


Street.     Before  leaving  him  that  day. 

General  Ogilvie  followed  me,  and  told 

me  that  the  Colonel,  who  had  not  once 

made  any  allusion  to  what  had  taken    the  effect  of  his  standing  suddenly  be- 

place,  suddenly  enquired,  in  the  course     fore  his  father !     The  younger  child. 


when  he  shall  go  to  see  her,  or  when 
she  will  come  here?  But  when  he 
sees  me  sometimes  suddenly  turn  aside 
my  head,  to  hide  the  tears  that  force 
themselves  into  my  eyes,  the  jioor 
child  tliinks  I  am  angry  with  him,  and 
kisses  me,  throwing  his  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  saying  he  will  never  ask 
to  see  hb  mamma  again.  He  soon, 
however,  forgets  his  promise,"  added 
Mrs  Ogilvie  with  emotion.  "  Here 
they  arc  at  present,  as  merry  as  they 
can  be,"  she  continued,  opening  the 
folding  doors,  and  walking  into  a  room 
that  looked  upon  a  pleasant  garden. 
**  Alas  that  they  should  ever  hear  of 
what  has  caused  all  our  sorrow  I  " 

The  two  little  boys  were  romping 
about  upon  the  grass-plot  in  high  glee, 
running  after  and  rolhng  over  one  an- 
other. How  like  the  elder  one  was 
to  his  wretched  mother  I  The  saine 
bright  blue  eye,  the  same  beautifully- 
formed  chin  and  mouth  ! — I  dreaded 


oftlw  morning,  m  a  faint  tone,  where 

Jims  children  were ;  and  on  being  in- 

^ruii'tl,  <.r/yr;^>c'J  a  \\h\\  io  sec  tlicm. 


George,  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  and  as 
brown  as  a  berry,  bore  Fonie  little 
general  iviscivAAuxicv:  \.\i\\\^  ^,vX\v\:x, 
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Oh,  how  could  your  mother  look  whispered  my  apprehensions  to  Mrs 
upon  your  little  faces,  and  listen  to  Ogilvie,  and  found  them  shared  by 
your  prattle,  and  feel  your  tiny  arms  her.  She  had  not  seen  her  brother 
embracing  her,  and  forget  that  she  since  his  return  from  India,  and  de- 
had  borne  you!  That  you  were  the  clared  herself  perfectly  incapable  of 
fruit  of  her  womb  I  That  your  little  bearing  an  interview  with  him  at  prc- 
lips  had  a  thousand  times  drawn  nur-  sent,  even  were  he  able  to  receive  her. 

ture  from  her  maternal  bosom!  All  the     As  we  turned  into Street  tho 

myriad  of  delicious  agonies  and  ecsta-  children  became  very  restless  ;   and 

sies  of  a  mother  I    Her  generous,  con-  when  we  reached  the  house  Arthur 

tiding,  absent  husband! — How  could  looked  up  at  it  apprehensively,  and 

she,    knowing    all   this,    recollecting  refused  at  first  to  quit  the  carriage, 

all  this,  deliberately  surrender  herself  We  succeeded,  however,  in  inducing 

to  destruction,and  prefer  the  blighting  him  to  do  so,  and  in  pacifying  him, 

companionship   of  a  fiend — an  adul-  and  both  the  children  were  conducted 

terer!  into  the  library,  where  Mrs  Ogilvie 

"  Now,  Arthur  and  George,"  said  undertook  to  occupy  their  attention 
Mrs  Ogilvie,  as  we  approached  them  while  I  repaired  to  the  Colonel's  bed- 
in  the  garden — "  you  must  be  good  side  to  ascertain  how  he  was.  1  found 
children,  and  go  and  get  dressed,  and  him  very  little  changed  from  what  I 
I  will  take  you  both  out'* had  seen  him  on  the  preceding  day, 

"  What !  a  drive  in  the  carriage  ?  except  that  there  was  an  evident  rest- 

I  love  the  ponies  I "  replied  George,  lessness  and  anxiety  about  the  eyes, 

eagerly.  Probably  he  was  aware  that  his  child- 

"  Yes,  my  love,  we  are  going  to  ren  had  arrived.     General    Ogilvie, 

take  you  to  see  papa."  who  rarely  quitted  the  chamber  of  his 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not  go  there !     I  sufiering  brother-in-law,  sat  in  his  ac- 

don*t  like  my  papa !    He  has  taken  my  customed  chair  beside.     I  sat  down  in 

mamma  awav  ! "  the  one  usually  placed  for  me  ;  while 

'*  No,  child,  do  not  talk  such  non-  my  finger  was  on  his  pulse,  and  my 

sense  ;  papa  has  done  no  such  thing,  eye  on  my  watch,  the  Colonel  said,  in 

Poor  papa  is  very  ill,"    replied  Mrs  a  low  tone — "  They  are  come,  arc  they 

Ogilvie,    tremulously,    "  and  wishes  not?"  I  told  him  that  they  were  below, 

to  see  his  little  boys."  "  Let  them  be  brought  up  then,  if 

"  I  don*t  know  my  papa,"  said  the  you  please — but  only  one  at  a  time," 

child,  pouting,  and  sidling  away  from  said  he,   a  faint  flush   appearing   on 

us.     *'  He's  a  very,  very  great  way  his   cheek.     General   Ogilvie    irame- 

off— but  if  you'll  let  mamma  go  with  diately  left  the  room,  but  not  without 

us,  then  1  don't  care."  first  casting  an  anxious  glance  ut  nie. 

"  Your  papa,"  said  1,  observing  Mrs  "  You  are  both,  I  can  see,  nppre- 

Ogilvie's  emotion,  "does  not  know  hensive  on  my  account,"  he  wliispered; 

where  your  mamma  is ! "     The  child  *'  but  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my 

seemed    quite    puzzled    at    all    this,  situation.     He  must  not  be  long  in  tho 

"  Will  you  go  with  us,  then?"  he  room,  however,  I  may  not  be  so  strong 

enquired,  turning  to  Mrs  Ogilvie.  as  I  think  myself."    In  a  few  moments 

"  Yes,  love."  General  Ogilvie  returned,  leading  in 

"  Is'nt  my  papa  a  very  great  oflS-  his  little  companion,  who  entered  with 

cer  ?"  he  enquired  abruptly.  "  He  has  evident  reluctance,  looking  with  some 

killed — oh,  such  a  number  of  people,  fear  towards  the  bed  where  his  father 

I  am  told  I     Do  you  think  he  will  like  lay. 

to  see  tt«  ?"  "  You  are  a  very  good  child,  Arthur," 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Arthur — and  he  will  said  I,  in  a  soothing  tone,  holdhig  out 
love^you  very  dearly!"  replied  Mrs  my  hand  to  receive  him — inwardly 
Ogilvie,  with  a  faltering  voice,  lead-  •  cursing  at  the  moment  his  resem- 
ing  her  little  nephews  into  the  house,  blance  to  Mrs  St  Helen,  and  which 
They  were  not  long  in  being  dressed,  just  then  appeared  to  me  stronger  than 
and  we  were  presently  on  our  way  to  ever.  **  Come  and  ask  your  papa  how 
town.  I  began  to  feel  rather  more  he  is!"  The  child  came  and  stood 
apprehensive  of  the  propriety-of  allow-  between  my  knees.  Can  1  ever  forget 
ing  the  interview  when  I  saw  how  his  the  looks  with  which  that  father  and 
mother  was  running  in  Arthur's  head,  son,  on  this  their  bitter  meeting,  re- 
Suppose  he  were  bluntly  to  ask  his  garded  ono  another  ?  Neither  spoke, 
father  what  had  become  of  her?     I  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  d^ 
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ficribing  that  of  the  former ;  as  for  little 
Arthur^  his  face  showed  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  apprehension  and  wonder. 
*'  Speak  to  ^our  pap^"  I  whispered, 
observing  hmi  slowly  moving  away — 
««  he  is  very  poorljl"  He  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  faintly 
exclaimed,  gazing  at  Colonel  St  Helen 
— «  Papa,  I  love  you  I "  The  poor 
Colonel  tamed  his  head  away  and 
closed  his  eyes.  In  vain  he  strove  to 
compress  lus  quivering  lip ;  nature 
would  conquer,  and  the  tears  soon 
forced  themselves  through  his  closed 
eyelids.  I  wish  Mrs  St  Helen  could 
liave  seen  the  unutterable  anguish 
visible  in  his  features  when  he  turned 
again  to  look  upon  the  little  counte- 
nance so  much  resembllng,A^f  /  After 
gazing  thus  for  some  moments  in  si- 
lence upon  the  child,  he  whispered, 
«<  Kiss  me,  Arthur  I "     He  did  so. 

**  Do  you  love  me  ?"  enquired  his 
father. 

"  Yes,  papal"  The  Colonel  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms  to  embrace  his  son, 
but  his  left  arm  instandy  fell  again 
powerless  beside  him.  He  shook  his 
nead,  and  sighed. 

"  Do  you  recollect  me,  Arthur  ?" 
he  enquired.  The  child  looked  at  me, 
and  made  no  answer. 

*'  Do  you  love  your  little  brother 
George  ?"  asked  the  Colonel,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  Yes,  very  much — PU  go  and  fetch 
him,  papa — ^he  will  love  vou  too — ^he  is 
down  stairs.*'  Every  fibre  of  Colonel 
St  Helen's  face  quivered  with  emotion. 
His  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  and  he 
whispered — 

"  I  feel  I  cannot  bear,  it  I  he  had 
better  go.'* 

<«  General,*'  said  I,  '<  will  you  take 
him  down  stairs  ?  We  fiitSgue  Colonel 
St  Helen  I**  But  he  made  me  no  an- 
swer. He  was  looking  away,  and  the 
tears  fell.  I  therefore  rose,  and  after 
lifting  up  the  child  again  to  kiss  his 
parent,  led  him  down  stairs,  thankful 
that  he  had  not  tortured  his  fkUier  by 
any  allusion  to  his  wretched  and  de- 
graded mother.  On  my  return,  I 
&und  Colonel  St  Helen  much  ex- 
hausted, and  evidently  suffering  acute- 
ly firom  the  distracting  fedings  excited 
by  his  son's  presence. 

He  recovered,  but  venr  slowly,  du- 
ring the  ensuing  month,  m>m  as  severe 
Mn  Mttack  of  apoplexy  aa  I  had  ever 
wfia&ssed.    The  grrief  that  was  preying 

"^iJit'J^^  «^"  Bliowed  itwlf  in 
">  fetaed  gloom  yritb  which  his  ema- 


dated  features  were  laden,  and  which, 
coupled  with  his  dangerous  illness, 
and  the  very  violent  remedies  we  were 
compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  subduo 
it,  reduced  him  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
He  had,  indeed,  fallen  away  most  sur- 
prisingly.   A  fine  muscular  man  when 
in  health,  he  looked  now  as  if  he  had 
returned  from  India  in  a  deep  decline. 
He  would  sit  alone,  and  speechless, 
for  hours :  and  took  even  his  ordinary 
nourishment  with  visible  reluctance. 
When  his  children  entered  into  his 
presence — they  were  brought  to  him 
daily— he  received  them  with  afiec- 
tion,  but  his  manner  oppressed  them. 
Alasl  he  had  now    no  smiles  with 
which  to  welcome  and  return  any  of 
dieir  little  overtures  towards  cheer- 
fulness ;  in  the  midst  of  any  faint  at- 
tempt at  merriment  on  their  part,  he 
would  rise,  and  suddenly  clasp  them  to 
hb  widowed  heart  in  silent  agony. 

The  manner  in  which,  at  a  former 
period  of  his  illness,  he  had  rejected 
the  proposal  made  to  him  of  a  change 
of  scene,  prevented  its  being  renewed. 
One  morning,  however,  he  suddenly 
asked  General  Ogilvie  if  he  could 
give  him  a  home  for  a  few  months ;  and 
on  being  assured  of  the  affectionate 
welcome  with  which  he  would  be  re- 
ceived, he  expressed  a  desire  to  quit 
-^—  Street  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
He  forthwith  gave  directions  for  his 
house,  with  all  its  furniture,  of  every 
description,  to  be  sold ;  and  the  clothes, 
trinkets,  and  such  personal  ornaments 
of  Mrs  St  Hel6n  as  were  in  the  house 
he  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  He  ex- 
acted a  pledge  to  this  effect  from  Ge- 
neral Ogilvie.  On  its  being  given  he 
took  his  arm,  and — shadow  of  his  for- 
mer self! — stepped  languidly  into  the 
General's  carnage,  drew  down  the 

blinds,  and  quitted  Street  for 

ever.  The  day  after,  in  passing  the 
house,  I  saw  great  staring  bills  in  the 
window,  and  a  board  on  the  walls — 
*'  This  Hodse  to  be  Sold."  To  this 
day  I  never  glance  at  such  objects 
without  being  suddenly  and  psdnfully 
reminded  of  the  events  which  are  de- 
tailed in  this  chapter. 

I  could  gain  no  intelligence  what- 
ever of  the  destination  or  movements 
of  Mrs  St  Helen ;  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  she  had  gone,  and  still 
remained  abroad,  in  company  with 
Captain  Alveriey.  I  expected  m  each 
day*8  paper  to  hear  of  her  having  com- 

never  omitted  lo  caiX  m^  e:^^  q^^t  ^ 
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paragraph  headed  with  "  Coroner's 
Inquest,"  or  "  Distressing  Suicide." 
Not  so,  however;  she  was  reserved  for 
severer  sufferings,  a  more  signal  pu- 
nishment, a  more  lamentable  end  I  Cap- 
tain Alverley  made  his  appearance  in 
London  about  six  weeks  after  the  elope- 
ment ;  and  in  passing  along  St  James's 
Park  he  came  upon  his  Royal  High- 
ness the    Commander-in-Chief,    who 
was  returning  on  horseback  from  the 
Horse- Guards.    He  drew  up,  and  mo- 
tioning   Captain  Alverley,  his  aide- 
decamp,  to  approach,  rebuked  him 
sternly  and  indignantly  for  the  cruel 
and  infamous  outrage  he  had  com- 
mitted, commanding  him  never  again 
to  enter  his  presence.    The  Duke  rode 
off  with  a  haughty  scowl,  leaving  Cap- 
tain Alverley  apparently  thunderstruck. 
This  incident  found  its  way  into  the 
next  day's  papers;  and  Captain  Al- 
verley, perceiving  himself  in  general 
bad  odour,  threw  up  his  commission^ 
and  withdrew,  it  was  supposed,  to  the 
Continent.     The  excellent  Duke  of 
York,  indeed,  evinced  from  the  first 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  Colonel 
St  Helen  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  thought 
he  might  safely  do  so,  sent  him  a  letter^ 
by  a  distinguished  general  officer,  also 
a  friend  of  the  Colonel's,  fidl  of  the 
kindest  and  most  condescending  ex- 
pressions, and  intimating  liis  wish  to 
see  him  at  the  Horse- Guards  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  He  added 
tliat  he  was  authorized  to  state  that 
his  Majesty  had  expressed  a  sincere 
sympathy  for  his  suSfferings,  and  the 
highest  approbation  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct abroad.     The  Colonel  sighed  on 
reading  these  flattering  communica- 
tions. 

"  Tell  his  Royal  Highness,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  his 
condescension ;  and  the  moment  I  am 
able  1  will  attend  him  personally  to 
say  as  much." 

•*  I  was  not  exactly  authorized,"  said 

Lord ,  **  to  mention  it  to  you,  but 

you  are  to  have  the th ;  I  heard 

his  Royal  Highness  say  as  much." 

•*  Pray  tell  his  Royal  Highness,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  with  a  melancholy 
air,  "  that  I  cannot  accept  it — for  I 
return  to  India  by  the  next  ship  I" 

"  Good  God.!  Colonel  St  Helen,— 

return  to  India  ?"  echoed  Lord , 

with  an  air  of  infinite  astonishment. 

**  Can  I  remain  in  En  gland  f*  suddenly 

enquired  the  Colonel — with  a  look  that 

silenced  Lord >  hastily  risine  and 

standing  for  a  few  moments  with  his 


back  turned  towards   him,   evidently 
overpowered  with  his  feelings.   Neither 
spoke  for  a  few  moments. 
<'I  cannot  tell  this  to  his   Royal 

Highness,"  said  Lord ;  "  I  know 

he  will  ask  me  about  every  thing  that 
has  passed  at  our  interview." 

"Then  tell  him,  my  Lord,  my  last 
words  to  you  were,  that  my  heart  it 
broken,  but  my  will  is  not.  I  shall  go 
to  India,  if  I  live — and  that  as  soon  at 
possible!" 

Lord saw  that  he  was  inflexible, 

and  abstained  from  further  importu« 
nities. 

Three  months  had  now  elapsed  from 
the  day  on  which  Colonel  St  H^lea 
arrived  in  England  to  encounter  so  fell 
a  blight  of    his    fondest    hopes,    hif 
brightest  prospects ;  and  he  had  made 
his  final  and  gloomy  preparations  for 
returning  to  India.  Notwithstanding  tha 
sympathizing  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  daily  s^t  of  his 
children — those     innocent,     helpless, 
deserted  beings,  whom  he  was  himself 
about  to  desert — he  would  have  lost 
almost  all  sympathy    with  mankind. 
His  heart  yearned  towards  his  littla 
sons — but  his  resolution  had  been  taken, 
and  was  unchangeable,  to  return  to 
India,  and  amidst  the  scenes  of  dire* 
ful  carnage  he  had  there  quitted,  to 
seek,  in  an  honourable  death,  release 
fironi  the  agonies   he  suffered.      He' 
arranged  all  his  affairs  evidently  on  the 
basis  of  his  being  about  to  take  leave  of 
England  for  ever.      His  purposes  with 
reference  to  his  children  might  have 
been  varied,   but  for  the   fond    and 
zealous  guardians  for  them  he  fiMind  In 
General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie.     It  was  not 
till  within  a  very  short  period  of  his 
departure,  that  he  could  bear  to  ask 
from  the  former  a  detailed  account  of 
aSl  that  had  happened.     He  heard  the 
name  of  Alverley  mentioned  in  silence. 
He   enquired  for  a  while  where  he 
was  supposed  to  be,  and  never  again 
alluded  to  him.      The  name  of  Mrs 
St  Helen  never  escaped  his  lips. 

When  he  presented  himself  before 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  met  with 
a  most  grack)us  reception.  His  Royal 
Highness  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  widi  a  quivering  Up  assured 
him  of  his  sympathy  and  personal  re- 
gard. 

*'  Is  your  resolution  to  retunLtA  Isl- 
dia,  CoVoueY  ^1  l\<i\«a,  ^oois^^jari^^T 

bowed  t  b\a  ^  «xA  iBSSSWa  vfio**^ 
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the  Dake  of  the  uselessness  of  expos- 
tulation. No ;  in  vain  were  the  en- 
treaties of  royalty ;  in  vain  the  pas- 
sionate tears  and  embraces  of  his  sister ; 
in  vain  the  energetic  remonstrances  of 
General  Ogilvie  ;  in  vain  were  his 
c^dren  flung  by  his  sister  into  his 
arms  and  upon  his  knees  in  an  ecstasy 
of  grief.  Hb  darkening  countenance 
told  how  vain  were  all  such  appeals. 
His  passage  was  engaged  in  a  ship 
quitting  the  Thames  in  a  few  days* 
time.  His  servant  had  already  packed 
up  almost  all  that  was  to  be  taken 
aboard.  The  dreaded  morning  ar- 
rived ;  ho  tenderly  embraced  his  sister 
and*  his  children  before  setting  off  for 
town  ;  finally,  as  he  had  determined, 
but  only  for  a  few  hours  as  they  sup- 
posedi  understanding  that  he  would 
return  in  the  afternoon  to  bid  them 
adieu  for  over. 

While  he  and  General  Ogilvie  were 
waiting  in  a  back  room  at  Messrs 
,  the  army  agents,  where  he 
wished  to  make  some  final  pecuniary 
arrangements,  his  eye  happened  to 
fidl  upon  a  paragraph,  which  he  read 
with  almost  a  suspension  of  his  breath, 
and  a  face  suddenly  flushed  with  ex- 
citement. 

**  Ogilvie  1'*  said  he,  turning  to  his 
astonished  brother-in-law  a  counte- 
nance that  had  quickly  become  white 
as  death,  and  speaking  in  a  totally 
different  voice  from  any  that  had  been 
heard  from  him  since  his  illness,  « I 
have  changed  my  mind.  I  shall  not 
go  to  India.  At  all  events,  not  at 
present." 

''  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said 
the  General,  confounded  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  information  as  much  as 
at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
Yeyed ;  "  but,  good  God,  what  has 
happened?  what  has  agitated  you?" 

**  I  am  not  agitated,"  relied  Colonel 
St  Helen,  with  a  violent  effort  to  speak 
calmlv,  at  the  same  time  rising  from 
his  chair,  and  folding  up  the  news- 
paper he  had  been  reading.  **  Can  you 
spare  this?"  said  he  to  the  clerk  whom 
he  had  summoned  into  the  room. 
He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Then  you  may  tell  Mr to  give 

himself  no  further  trouble  about  the 
iNisiness  I  called  upon ;  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  him  that  I  have  made  some  change 
in  my  arrangements.  Shall  we  walk 
hinDe,Og^v\eV^  They  quitted  Messrs 
>  immediately. 

lu^^  /'^fei'/'MW  General  Ogilvie; 
tbejrlen,  '^Iprotegt  that  I  will  not 
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return  home  with  you  till  you  have 
told  me  fraukly  what  has  occasioned 
this  most  extraordinary  change  of 
manner  and  purpose" 

**  My  dear  Ogilvie,  you  shall  know 
all.  Head  this,"  said  the  Colonel, 
taking  out  the  newspaper,  and  unfold- 
ing it,  he  pointed  out  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"  By  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Seckington,  Captain  Alverley, 

formerly  of  the Guards,  succeeds 

to  the  title  and  estates,  which  are  great, 
as  well  as  to  the  splendid  accumula- 
tions of  landed  property  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  late  Lord  S.,  who 
has  bequeathed  every  thing  to  the  pre- 
sent Lord   Seckington.     He  is  now 

abroad,  but  is  daily  expected  in 

Street." 

**  Well !"  exclaimed  the  General, 
after  having  read  the  paragraph  twice 
over,  in  perturbed  silence,  retuniing 
the  paper,  "  of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  your  intentions." 

'*  Intentions  !"  exclaimed  Colonel 
St  Helen,  with  great  vivacity,  "  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  breathed  freely 
since  my  arrival  in  England  ?" 

"  Do  you,  then,  really  think  of 
meeting  this  man  ? '  enquired  the 
General,  gravely,  after  a  pause. 

"  Meet  him  ?  Do  I  intend  to  meet 
him  f — Ogilvie,  you  vex  me  1"  replied 
Colonel  St  Helen,  briskly  and  bitterly, 
at  the  same  time  insensibly  quickening 
his  pace.  He  dragged  his  companion 
along  in  silence,  at  such  a  rapid  rate, 
that  they  were  half  through  the  Park 
before  either — deeply  engaged  with 
his  thoughts — had  again  spoken. 

^*  Let  me  see — how  shall  I  know 
when  he  arrives  in  London  ?"  said  the 
Colonel,  abruptly,  as  if  he  had  tliought 
aloud. 

"  Oh,  there  cannot  be  murh  diffi- 
culty about  that,"  replied  the  GtMicral, 
who  had  satisfied  himself  of  tlie  lic^pc- 
lessness  of  attempting  to  dissuade 
Colonel  St  Helen  from  his  evident 
purpose. — "  I  will  do  all  that  you  can 
possibly  desire,  since". 


€( 


Dear  Ogilvie — my  dear,  good  bro- 
ther," said  the  Colonel,  with  affec- 
tionate energy,  **  do  not  think  I  shall 
permit  yott  to  bo  at  all  involved  in  tliis 
affair.  Mischief  may  come  of  it — I 
cannot  deprive  my  sister  and  my  chil- 
dren of  your  presence,  even  for  a 
moment. 

"  You  shall  not  meet  him  unless  I 
am  at  your  eWiow"  \ti\cTTw^ted  the 
Generait  wiO;\  a  AcVctviuwqvI  v.\y  \  *^  V 
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can  be  firm,   St   Helen,  as  well    as 
you." 

**  Ogilvie,  Ogilvie,  how  perfectly 
useless  this  is  I  I  do  assure  you  that 
my  mind  is  fixed  imalterably.  It  can- 
not be ;  it  shall  not  be.  May  I  fall 
at  the  first  fire  if  I  permit  you  to  be 
ou  the  ground.  1  could  not  aim 
steadily  if  you  were  there.  No — I 
have  got  my  man.    Darnley  will" 

"  1  hate  your  professed  duellists," 
interrupted  the  General  with  irrepres- 
sible agitation. 

"  They  are  made  for  such  an  affair 
as  mine!"  exclaimed  Colonel  St  Helen^ 
with  a  kind  of  cheerfulness  that  was 
sickening. 

General  Ogilvie  had  never  seen 
such  a  remarkable  change  so  quickly 
efiected  in  any  one. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  your  poor 
boys?"  said  he,  as  they  approached 
home. 

"  Thank  God  that  my  sister  is  your 
wife ;  that  you  are  my  brother-in-law  I  '* 
exclaimed  Colonel  St  Helen,  in  a  more 
subdued  tone  than  that  in  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  speaking ;  '*  they  cannot 
be  better  off ! " 

"  This  scoundrel  has  no  such  ties  ! 
You  don't  meet  on  equal  terms.'* 

**  Perhaps  not  exactly,  but — my 
bullet  will  spoil  his  pretty  coronet 
too  I " — He  paused,  and  a  grim  smile 
passed  over  his  features.  "  Poor  de- 
vil," he  added,  with  a  bitter  air,  **  I 
would  give  a  trifle  to  be  present  when 
M^jor  Darnley  first  calls  upon  him! 
It  will  try  his  mettle,  rather,  won't  it?" 
almost  laughing — but  such  a  laugh. 

"  ReaUy,  St  Helen,  this  has  turned 
you  into  a  devil ! "  exclaimed  General 
Ogilvie. 

"  The  best  thing  that  the  old  Lord 
Seckington  ever  did,"  said  Colonel  St 
Helen  to  himself,  but  aloud — as  if  he 
had  not  heard  his  companion's  remark, 

was  to  die,  exactly  when  he  did  die ; 
the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
new  Lord  Seckington  was,  to  become 
Lord  Seckington  exactly  when  he  did 
become  Lord  Seckington;  and  the  next 
best  thing  was,  that  I  should  come  to 
know  of  it  just  when  I  did  come  to 
know  of  it." 


« 


a 


You  are  certainly,  my  dear  St 
Helen,  the  most  cruellv  injured  man 
breathing,"  said  General  Ogilvie,  after 
they  had  walked  for  some  minutes  in 
silence,  "  and  nobody  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  you ! " 

"  I  shouM  think  not/'  replied  Colo- 
ael  St  Helen,  in  the  same  ^hort  bitter 


tones  in  which  he  had  been  all  along 
speaking.  Ogilvie! "  he  added,  turning 
suddenly,  and  looking  him  full  in  the 
face, "  no  treachery  !  By  your  honour 
as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  no  inter- 
ference  in  any  way ! " 

"  I  should  have  thought  that  such 
an  appeal  was  perfectly  unnecessary," 
replied  the  General,  coldly. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me !  forgive  me,  Ogil- 
vie I  Remember  my  sufferings ;  I  was 
wrong,  I  know  it." 

"  1  have  nothing  to  forgive,  St 
Helen,"  replied  General  Ogilvie,  with 
a  quivering  lip.  "  By  my  God,  I  will  be 
true  to  you  in  every  thing." 

"And  I  will  be  true  to  myself, 
Ogilvie. — You  shall  see  !"  rejoined  the 
Colonel,  grasping  his  hand,  and  shaking 
it  cordially. — *•  And  now,  what  must 
we  sav  to  my  sister  to  prevent  suspi- 
cion ?'' 

**  Oh  !  we  must  say  that  your  ship 
does  not  sail  for  a  fortniglit,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind — it  will  be  no  diffi- 
cult thing  to  deceive  her,  poor  thing  !** 
said  the  General  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"Hardy,"  said  Colonel  St  Helen, 
addressing  his  groom,  whom  he  had 
sent  for  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  own 
room  at  General  Ogilvie's,  and  putting 
two  guineas  into  his  hand,  "  go  directly 
and  station  yourself  at  the  corner  of 

Street,  and  watch  Number , 

which  is  Lord  Seckington's.  Say  not 
a  word  to  any  body,  but  be  on  the 
look-out  night  and  day ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  you  see  a  travelling  carriage 
— or  any  thing  of  the  sort — go  up  to 
the  door,  presently  enquire  who  it  is 
that  has  come ;  and  if  you  hoar  that  it 
is  Lord  Seckington,  come  off  to  me  at  • 
the  top  of  your  speed — it  shall  be  the 
best  half- hour's  work  you  ever  did  in 
your  life — ask  quietly — quietly,  mind,  to 
see  me  and  tell  me  your  news.  To 
nobody  but  me,  sir." 

Hardy  was  a  keen  and  faithful 
fellow;  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  he 

was  to   be  seen  lurking  about  

Street,  in  exact  obedience  to  his  mas- 
ter's orders. 

What  I  subsequently  learnt  from 
several  quarters  1  may  state  here,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  better  to  explain  the 
events  which  remain  to  be  described. 

I  was  right  in  supposing  that  Captain 
Alverley  and  Mrs  St  Helen  we^ld\^^^\. 
to  the  Cot\\Xiveta\\wX  ol^cvt  xcvw^- 
ments  'wYven  tVv«t^  \  %c«s^^  Vw^^  .^"^ 
thing.    Hex  ^U  to^  ^troXMt  ^^xi\«^  ^ 
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remorse  at  the  step  she  had  taken 
were  scarcely  calculated  to  increase  tlie 
attachment  of  her  heartless  companion, 
whose  satiated  eye  beheld  the  beauty 
which  had  so  long  fevered  his  soul 
daily  disappearing.  Even  had  it  been 
otherwise — had  she  retained  all  the 
fascination  and  loveliness  of  her  man- 
ners, the  novelty  of  the  affair  had  wore 
off;  he  had  gained  his  object — and  she 
perceived  his  altering  feelings.  To  her 
guilty  affrighted  soul,  indeed, — 

**  The  hollow  tongue  of  time 

was  a  perpetual  knell.— Each  stroke 

Pealed  for  a  hope  the  leM :  the  funeral 

note 
Of  love  deep  boricd  without  resurrection, 
In  the  grave  of  possession." 

When  he  discovered  the  incurable 
nature  of  her  mental  sufferings, — that 
whirling  her  about  from  one  scene  of 
amusement  to  another  failed  of  its 
object — he  began  to  complain  that  his 
fiinds  were  running  low.  He  had,  in 
truth,  long  been  greatly  embarrassed 
and  involved, — yet  had  he  contrived  to 
appear  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  and  elegancies 
that  penniless  young  men  of  fashion  so 
mysteriously  secure  for  themselves. 
Now,  however,  the  money  he  had  ob- 
tained from  Mrs  St  Helen,  as  well  as  a 
few  hundreds  that  had  been  supplied  to 
him  by  a  brother  reprobate  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  intrigue,  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. He  began  to  feel  himself 
placed  in  very  awkward  circumstances. 
What  is  a  penniless  man  of  fashion  in 
Paris  ?  Captain  Alverley  besides  was 
burdened  with  the  perpetual  presence 
of  a  woman  who  was  weepiug  bitterly 
from  morning  to  night — ^frequently  in 
very  violent  hysterics— and  who  vehe- 
mently reproached  him  with  being  the 
author  of  all  her  misery.  He  soon  began 
to  sicken  of  all  this.  Was  it  for  tiiis 
that  he  had  quitted  all  the  pleasures  of 
London,  and  lost  all  bis  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  army  ?  Paris  was  a 
very  pleasant  place,  and  be  could  have 
enjoyed  himself  there  but  for  this  un- 
fortunate and — as  he  soon  felt  and  ex- 
pressed it — most  disgusting  affair.  He 
therefore  began  to  loathe  the  very  sight 
of  his  miserable  companion.  It  was 
unquestionably  with  a  feeling  of  keen 
regret  that  he  found  her  brought  home 
one  night  dripping  from  the  Seine, 
afler  an  abortive  attempt  at  £elf- 
destructioa,  to  which  his  cold  sarcastic 
m>arti-es  had  impelled  his  JljuaJf-maddeD- 
«t/ W///0.  2  he  poor  Captain  was  to 
oe pitied—his  bold  and  dashing  adven- 


ture had  turned  out  most  unfortunate- 
ly! instead  of  tlic  brilliant  beauty  he 
bad  reckoned  on  having  secured  for  at 
least  a  year  or  two  In  Mrs  St  Helen, 
he  beheld  it  suddenly  withered  and 
gone,  and  there  was  ever  with  him  a 
naggard  woman,  tearing  her  hair, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  frantically 
taxing  him  with  being  her  destroyer. 
In  vain  he  sought  to  escape  from  it- 
she  would  never  leave  him  !  He  had 
returned  to  London  to  endeavour  to 
raise  funds ;  his  unlucky  encounter 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  sent 
him  back  in  fuir  to  Paris.  He  had 
never  felt  himself  in  such  an  extremity ; 
and  he  determined,  aRcr  much  bitter 
reflection,  that  could  he  but  once  get 
extricated  from  tliis  unfortunate  ad- 
venture,  he  would  never  again  under- 
take  one  on  so  extensive  a  scale. 

Of  a  sudden,  however,  an  express 
from  London  brought  him  news  that 
electrified  him  with  delight, — a  delight 
which,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  attempted  to  communicate  to 
his  gloomy  companion.  By  the  death 
of  his  aged  uncle  he  had  become  Lord 
Seckington  ;   the  proprietor  of  Seck- 

ington  Castle,  in shire ;  one  or  . 

two  other  houses  in  different  paits  of 
the  country ;  and  a  splendid  mansion  in 
~^—  Street ;  with  a  rent-roll  of  up- 
wards of  L. 25,000  a-year,  and  not  less 
than  L.200,000  in  the  funds.  At  the 
first  impulse  of  his  generous  feelings 
he  determined  to  settle  upon  Mrs  St 
Helen  the  sum  of  L.500  a-year,  which 
he  permitted  her  to  spend  wherever 
she  chose — offering  to  give  her  a 
thousand  pounds  in  addition  if  she 
would  not  return  to  England.  She 
began,  however,  now  to  be  unrea»on- 
able ;  and  affected  to  receive  his  liberal 
proposal  with  consternation ! 

And  was  it  really  then  possible 
that,  afler  all  he  had  said,  and  done, 
she  was  not  to  become  Lady  Secking- 
ton !  Even  if  Colonel  St  Helen  should 
take  successful  proceedings  for  a  di- 
vorce ?  Horror — horror  unutterable  ! 
•  •  •  • 

The  next  communications  that 
reached  Lord  Seckington  consisted 
chiefly  of  pressing  entreaties  from  his 
8<dicitor,  and  that  of  his  lamented 
uncle,  the  late  Lord  Seckington,  that 
he  would  lose  no  time  in  coming  to 
London,  as  there  were  many  matters, 
requiring  his  immediate  attention.  He 
waa  glad  to  «ee  their  letters  accompa- 
nied wVlYv  DTvo  l\i%!t\w>Tc  ^^  \«xvd- 
wrVt\ng  o^  Yus  \Ti\.\xii«X5i  ttVixA  CrttvjVviMi 
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Leicester.      He  opened  it,  and  read 
thus, — 


As  Lord  Seckington  read  tbis  let- 
ter his  face  graduallj  became  as  white 
as  the  paper  he  looked  upon.     Seve- 
"Dear  Seckington —  lal  letters  lay  on  the  table  before  him 

— Pshaw,  how  odd  it  looks  I     Of    unopened  and  unattended  to.     With 


course  I  congratulate  you,  as  every 
body  does.  Don't  cut  your  old  friends, 
that's  all.  But  I  wish  chiefly  to  say — 
wait  abroad  a  little,  only  till  the  ex- 
citement of  the  story  has  a  little  gone 
down.     That  d — — d  unhappy  devil 

St  H ,  is  in  town  ;  but  I  hear  he's 

going  back  to  India  in  double-quick 
time.    Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait 
till  he*B  off,  and  the  coast  is  clear  ? 
**  Eternally  yours, 
"  F.  Leicester.'* 

**  The  Hight  Hon,  Lord  Seckington" 

On  perusing  this  well-timed  and 
friendly  letter,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Lord  Seckington  that  he  had  certainly 
various  matters  of  importance  to  settle 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent; 
and  so  he  wrote  to  his  solicitors — in- 
finitely to  their  astonishment  and  vex- 
ation .  He  was  preparing  to  sel  off  for 
Brussels  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
when  another  letter  reached  him  from 
the  same  friendly  and  vigilant  pen. 

(^Private  ^) 
"  London,  Sth  August,  18  — . 

"  Dear  Seckington, 

*'  What  the  deuce  is  in  the  wind. 


Captain  Leicester's  in  his  hand,  he  re- 
mained motionless  for  nearly  half-an- 
hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  pe- 
riod he  was  on  the  point  of  going  into 
his  bedroom  and  putting  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  into  his  ear.      Probably 
what  he  endured  in  that  brief  interval 
counterbalanced  all  the  pleasure  of  his  . 
whole  life.     Lord  Seckington  was  a 
frightful    reprobate,  but  he  was   no 
coward ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  as 
cool  and  bravo  a  man  as  ever  wore 
epaulets.     But  consider  his  situation. 
Hero  ho  was,  scarcely  tlurty  years 
old,  suddenly  become  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  having  succeeded  to  a  very  an- 
cient title ;   and  with  all  appliances 
and  means  to  boot — all  that  could  se- 
cure him 


<< 


Honour,  wealth,   obedience — troops  of 
friend*"— 


in  short,  occupying  as  brilliant  a  po- 
sition as  man  could  well  be  placed  m: 
yet  amidst  all  the  dazzling  prospect 
that  was  opened  before  him,  bis  eye 
lit  and  settled  upon  one  fell  figure 
only — that  of  Colonel  St  Helen,  stand- 
ing at  ten  oi  twelve  paces'  distance 
from  him,  his  outstretched  arm  steadily 


perhaps  you  can  better  guess  than  I    pointing  a  pistol  at  his  head.     It  was 
can  tell ;  but  1  lose  no  time  in  writing,     perfectly  frightful. 


to  say  that  Colonel  St  Helen,  who 
had  appointed  to  sail  to  India  (as  I 
told  you  in  ray  letter  of  the  other  day), 
and  taken  leave  of  every  body  in  a 
gloomy  way,  to  seek  an  honourable 
grave,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  has  suddenly 
changed  his  mind,  countermanded  all 
his  arrangements,  and  stops  in  Lon- 
don !  I  Every  one  is  amazed  at  this 
queer  move.  I  have  reason  to  know 
tliat  he  had  actually  engaged  his  pas- 
sage by  a  ship  that  started  two  or 
three  days  ago,  and  has  forfeited  all 
the  passage-money.  This  certainly 
looks  cursedly  unpleasant — are  we  to 
look  out  for  a  squall  ?     Do  you  think 


Wliat  would  he  have  cared  for  it  in 
the  heyday  of  his  career  as  Captain 
Alverley  ;  or  rather  as  he  was  only  a 
few  short  days  before,  desperately  in 
debt,  driven  from  the  army,  disgusted 
with  the  presence  and  stunned  with 
the  shrieks  of  a  woman  he  had  long 
loathed  ;  but  now — Perdition  1  The 
cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  he 
felt  sick  to  deatli.  IVhai  was  to  be 
done  t  He  could  not  keep  out  of  the 
way — the  spirit  of  a  man  9ouId  not 
endure  the  idea  of  such  cowardice  ;  no, 
his  coronet  should  never  be  defiled  by 
the  head  of  a  coward.  So  there  was 
no  alternative.     To  London  he  must 


he  has  seen  that  offensive,  impertinent  go,  and  that  without  delay,  with  the 
paragraph  about  you  in  the  papers,  all  but  certainty  that  within  a  few 
and  is  waiting  for  you  f     If  so,  you    hours  of  his  arrival.  Colonel  St  Helen 


are  in  a  d d  awkward  predicament, 

and  I  really  scarce  know. how  to  ad- 

.  vise  you.     It  will  hardly  do  to  lieep 

out  of  the  way  a  littlo  longer,  will  it  ? 

Ask :,  and  ,  and  above  all, 

— .      Ever  youn,  more 

F.  L." 


Count  — 
and  more. 


would  have  avenged  all  the  wrongs  he 
liad  suffered  by  sending  a  bullet  through 
the  head  of  him  who  had  inflictedi\x«xc^« 
TVve&e  wete  iVie  ^teoi^^viX.  >Xvw3^Vk  ^^csix 
were  pa&sm^  tXvtiM^^  \v\*  t€vvcA^^V«^ 

Mrs  St  Ue\ct\»  ^\\o  vVevi  \\^^\«»R^ 
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enter  his  room — all  her  beauty  gone,  a 
truly  **  lamentable  object." 

•*  Well,  madam,"  commenced  Lord 
Seckington,  bitterly  and  fiercely,  **  I  am 
going  to  London,  to  be  shot  at  by  your 
d — —-d  husband.  He  will  certainly 
kill  me ;  that  is,  if  I  do  not  first". 


The  latter  part  of  this  fiendish  speech 
was  lost  upon  Mrs  St  Helen,  who  had 
fallen  down  in  a  swoon.  He  imme- 
diately summoned  assistance  into  the 
room,  and  then  quitted  it,  hastily 
gathering  up  his  letters  ;  but,  by  some 
fatality,  leaving  behind  him  the  one 
which  had  occasioned  him  his  horrible 
agonies — Captain  Leicester's.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mrs  St  Helen's 
maid,  who  communicated  its  direful  con- 
tents to  Mrs  St  Helen,  but  not  till 
afler  Lord  Seckington  had  quitted 
Paris.  He  hurried  to  his  bedroom, 
and  afler  drinking  off  a  large  glass  of 
Cogniac,  he  dressed,  and  set  off  to  con- 
sult with  one  or  two  **  experienced'* 
friends  upon  the  only  matter  that  now 
occupied  his  mind — whether  the  laws 
of  duelling  would  admit,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  expected  meeting 
with  Colonel  St  Helen,  of  his  shooting 
at  his  antagonist,  in  the  first  instance, 
which  would  afford  him,  he  considered, 
the  only  chance  he  had  of  saving  a  life 
he  was  just  then  particularly  anxious  to 
preserve. 

**  You  must  give  him,"  said  Colonel 

. ,  a  considerable    authority  in 

such  matters,  *'  two  shots,  in  my  opi- 
nion, and  even  a  third,  if  the  first  two 
have  had  no  effect ;  and  then  you  may 
do  as  you  will." 

**  Pho!"  exclaimed  Lord  Secking- 
ton, with  undisguised  trepidation. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Colonel  quietly, 
**  you  may  say  pho !  if  you  like,  but 
you  asked  my  opinion,  and  you  have 
it.  I  have  known  it  acted  upon  several 
times,  and  never  objected  to." 

*'  Is  your  friend  a  good  shot?"  en- 
quired Count ,  a  little  fire-eater 

as  ever  breathed. 

'*  I  should  say,  in  all  probability,  as 
good  as  myself." 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
•*  Ah,  that  is  very  bad !  I  think  you 
may  shoot  at  your  friend  at  the  very 
first,  by  accident.*^ 

**  That's  not  exactly  the  way  mat- 
ters are  settled  in  England,  Count/' 

interrupted  Colonel ,  sharply  ; 

the  vivacious  Frenchman  retorted ;  one 

word  Jed  on  another,  and  that  evening 

ihe/r  went  through  a  little  dueJ-scene  of 

^ew  own:  Lord    Sedk/ngton    being 


[Aug. 

actually  compelled  to  stand  second  to 
his  countryman  !  On  returning  to  his 
hotel,  he  found  the  cards  of  almost 
every  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
countrymen  then  resident  in  Paris 
lying  on  his  table.  He  turned  sick  at 
heart  as  he  looked  upon  them.  He 
found  that  Mrs  St  Helen  was'  still  in 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  and  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
him  of  preparing  for  his  immediate  de- 
parture; but  not  before  he  had  lefl 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  her 
comforts  till  he  could  send  her  fur- 
ther assistance  from  London,  if,  indeed, 
she  did  not  first  receive  the  intelligence 
of  his  death.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
morning  he  set  out,  with  much  the 
same  thoughts  and  feelings  as  those 
with  which  a  man  might  pass  through 
beautiful  scenery  on  his  way  to  the 
guillotine. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  he  endured  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned;  and  when  his 
postchaise  and  four  drew  up  opposite 
the  frowning  portals  of  his  house  in 

Street,  he  stepped  out  of  it 

pale  as  death,  aftd  scarce  able  to  con- 
ceal his  agitation  from  the  obsequious 
menials  who  lined  the  hall  to  receive 
their  new  lord.  **  How  long  will  they 
be  mine  I" 

As  soon  as  the  bustle  of  his  arrival 
was  over,  and  while  the  emptied  chaise 
was  being  led  away  from  the  door,  a 
groom,  who  might  have  been  observed 
loitering  about  the  street,  stepped  up, 
gently  pulled  the  area-bell,  and  en- 
quired if  that  was  Lord  Seckington  who 
had  arrived  ?  He  was  rather  tartly 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  bust- 
ling servant.  The  groom  sauntered 
carelessly  down  the  street;  but  as  soon 
as  he  haid  turned  the  corner,  he  ran  as 
if  a  pack  of  beagles  had  been  at  his 
heels,  and  scarce  ever  stopped  till  he 
reached  General  Ogilvie's.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  his  pregnant 
intelligence  to  Colonel  St  Helen  with- 
out having  excited  the  suspicion  of  any 
one  in  the  house ;  which  Colonel  St 
Helen  quitted  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing a  gentleman  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Lord  Seckington's  house.  Having 
been  informed  that  his  lordship  was 
very  particularly  engaged,  the  stranger 
desired  to  be  shown  into  the  library, 
where  he  would  wait  his  Lordship's 
leisure,  as  he  had  a  very  pressing  en- 
gagement witVv  V\\itv.  The  servant 
accordin^y   uaViweA.  \\\m  Vcvlo  \\\^  \\- 
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brary,  and  took  up  to  Lord  Seckiiigton 
the  card  of  "  Major  Darnley.**  He 
had  not  long  to  wait ;  for  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Lord  Seckington  entered  in  his  dress- 
ing gown. 

**  Major  Darnley,  I  presume?" 
he  enquired,  politely  advancing  to- 
wards his  visitor,  who  rose  and  bowed. 
Lord  Seckington,  who  looked  pale  and 
fatigued  with  travelling,  apologized  for 
his  delay  in  attending  the  Major,  and 
also  for  his  dress,  on  the  score  of  his 
having  not  yet  had  time  to  change  it. 

"  1  need  only  mention  the  name  of 
Colonel  St  Helen,  my  Lord,"  said 
M^jor  Darnley,  in  a  low  tone,  "  to 
apprise  your  Lordship  of  the  painful 
nature  of  my  errand.*' 

"  Certainly  —  I  perfectly  under- 
stand," replied  Lord  Seckington, 
rather  hastily. 

"  Of  course,  my  Lord,  the  sooner 
this  aftair  is  settled  the  better  I  " 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Lord 
Seckington,  calmly.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  friend.  Captain  Leicester, 
whom  I  know  to  be  in  town,  will  act 
with  you  immediately  on  my  behalf. 

Probably  he  is  this  moment  at *8, 

where  you  could  hardly  fail  of  meet- 
ing him,"  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  fa- 
vour me  with  a  lino  addressed  to 
Captain  Leicester,  intimating  the 
nature  of  my  application  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Lord  Seck- 
ington ;  and  sitting  down,  he  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  the  desired  cifect,  and 
folding  up  the  note,  directed  it,  and 
gave  it  to  Major  Darnley. 

"  Probably  Captain  Leicester  will 
be  with  your  Lordship  shortly — shall 
I  tell  him  that  your  Lordship  waits 
hero  for  him  ?  ** 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  me  that  favour. 
Pray,  Major  Darnley,  let  no  time 
whatever  bo  lost,"  added  Lord  Seck- 
ington, with  a  smile  which  it  would 
have  been  a  luxury  to  a  fiend  to  wit- 
ness. He  rang  the  bell,  and  Major 
Darnley  took  his  leave.  The  in- 
stant that  the  door  was  closed.  Lord 
Seckington,  after  a  sickening  glance 
round  at  the  spacious  and  splendid 
apartment,  threw  himself  upon  the 
sofa  in  a  state  of  mind  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  describing. 

Having  agreed  to  dine  that  evening 
with  one  of  his  old  friends  who  had 
succeeded  to  a  dukedom  since  they 
had  met,  and  who  bad  quitted  Lord 
SevkingtoD  onJ/  Indf  an  hour  before 


Major  Darnley *s  arrival,  it  became 
necessary  to  write  off  immediately, 
and  announce  his  inability  to  be  pie- 
sent.  He  did  so,  and  stated  it  to  be 
owing  to  very  pressing  engagements, 
and  the  thought  which  had  since 
occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to 
dine  out  till  af^er  his  uncle's  funeral — 
well  knowing  that  his  own  funeral 
might  probably  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  It  may  be  easily  understood 
that  he  was  in  no  humour  to  renew 
the  business-details  which  Major  Dam- 
ley's  arrival  had  interrupted.  He 
sent  a  message  to  that  effect  up  stairs 
to  his  solicitor,  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised to  return,  begging  him  to  be 
in  attendance  in  the  morning;  and 
ordering  dinner  to  be  prepared  and 
served  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  again 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa.  He  was 
roused  from  his  dreadful  reverie  about 
a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock  by 
Captain  Leicester.  He  was  in  full 
dinner-dress,  having  been  mot  by 
Major  Darnley,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  the  Duke  of 's, 

where  he  was  to  have  been  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Secking- 
ton. After  his  hurried  interview  with 
Major  Darnley,  he  had  come  off 
direct  to Street. 

*'  Well,  Alverley, —  Seckington,  I 
mean — you  sec  it's  just  as  I  suspect- 
ed," said  he,  hastily  stepping  up  to 
Lord  Seckington. 

<*  Yes,"  he  replied,  shaking  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  uncon- 
sciously sigliing.  **  May  I  reckon  on 
your  services  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course — I  am  here  on  the 
business  now." 

"  Where  were  you  going  when 
Major  Darnley  found  you  ?  "  enquired 
Lord  Seckington,  alluding  to  Cap- 
tain Leicester's  dress. 

"  The  Duke  of  — 


.'s." 


"  Ah,  I  was  to  have  been  there 
too,"  said  Lord  Seckington.  "  They'll 
suspect  that  something's  wrong  by 
our  both  so  suddenly  sending  re- 
fusals." 

"  And  let  them — they're  not  likely 
to  send  us  peace-oflScers,  if  they  do 
suspect.  They'll  only  be  devilish 
sorry  to  lose  the  company  of  two 
deuced  good  knives  and  forks — that's 
all  1 " 

**  I  have  ordered  dinner  here  to  be 
ready   at  a    moment's  notice,"   said 
Lord  'Seckiwglow,    ^%    ^^    ^5i\N^:cX 
broug\\l  \u  c'AivO^fc^,     '^^^  iuu5il  \s»:^^ 
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tenanco  of  his  Lord  as  he  placed 
them  upon  the  table  near  which  Lord 
Seckington  and  Captain  Leicester 
were  standing.  **You  can  stay  to 
dinner?" 

<'  I  thinks  perhaps,  I  have  half-an- 
hour  to  spare,"  replied  Captain  Lei- 
cester,— for  duellists,  like  lovers,  mutt 
eat,  it  would  seem ; — **  but  I  can't 
spare  one  second  more,  for  I've  en- 
gaged to    meet   Damley    at  's 

by  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock."  Lord 
Seckington  rang,  and  ordered  dinner 
to  be  served  immediately. 

"  This  blood-thirsty  devil,  St  Helen," 
said  Lord  Seckington,  as  the  servant 
closed  the  door,  "  must  have  been 
watching  for  my  arrival — Major  Darn- 
ley  was  with  me  in  less  than  an 
hour  afler  I  had  got  into  the  house." 

"  Very  probably.  No  doubt  he 
had  hired  some  fellow  to  lurk  about 
and  bring  him  word  of  your  arrival. 
You  know,  my  dear  fellow,'*  added 
Captain  Leicester,  "  there's  no  dis- 
guising the  thing ;  we  are  likely  to 

have    d d    sharp    work    on   our 

hands  In  the  morning." 

**  The  morning  ?  I  shall  go  mad  if 
I  have  to  wait  all  through  the  night  I" 
exclaimed  Lord  Seckington,  vehement- 
ly— "  D n  me  if  I  could  not  in- 
finitely prefer  fighting  to-night — why 

could  it  not  bo  at ^'s?     You 

could  easily  manage  it,  Leicester. 
You  really  must  arrange  it  sol  I 
shan't  have  a  chance,  if  we  wait  till  the 
morning  I " 

"  You  know,  it  can't  be  done,"  re- 
plied Captain  Leicester,  quietly,  as 
soon  as  Lord  Seckington  had  ceased — 
**  it*s  not  selon  la  regie — there's  a 
method  in  every  thing,  and  duelling  is 
nothing  without  it.  Darnley  would 
laugh  at  me  if  I  proposed  it.*' 

"  Well,  I  am  of  course  in  your 
hands.  You  must  do  as  you  think 
proper,"  said  Lord  Seckington,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  I'll  parade  you ^let  me  see — 

Five,  or  six  o'clock — either  will  do," 
said  Captain  Leicester,  thoughtfully. 
"  However,  we  shall  discuss  every 
thing  fully  to  night  at 's." 

**  Did  you  ever  know  of  such  an 
unhappy  devil  as  1  am,  Leicester  r" 
exclaimed  Lord  Seckington,  abruptly, 
walking  to  and  fro — "  just  now  to 
be  shot." 

**  Ay,  and  for  such  a  cause,  that's 

the  ugly  part  of  the  story — but  what 

does  that  signify  ?    'Twaa  an  adven- 

furc  carried ou  with  the  utmost  spirit— 
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you  could  not  command  success,  you 
know — eh  ?  isn't  that  the  word  ?'' 

"  It's   d d    hard  to   part  with 

all  this !" — exclaimed  Lord  Secking- 
ton, sadly,  pointing  to  the  fine  library. 
"  Hell  must  be  a  joke  to  what  Tve 
suffered  since  I  got  your  last  letter." 

"  I  thought  it  would  have  that  effect,  • 
when  I  was  writing  it. — But,* ' — shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  "  the  thing's  done 
DOW,  and  you  must  try  not  to  think  of 
it.  'Tis  worse  than  useless.  Make 
your  will,  and  snap  your  fingers  at 
every  thing  and  every  body  in  the 
world.  That's  the  way  a  man  of 
sense  and  spirit  shoidd  meet  death, 
and  then  he  conquers  it.  By  the  way, 
if  you  were  to  make  your  wUl  it  might 
be  as  well.  There's  an  infernal  heap 
of  money  in  the  funds,  you  know" 

*'  O  Leicester,  don't  torment  me  ! 
I  shall  do  what  is  proper,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it." 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  take 
it  ill.  'Tis  no  more  than  every  second 
should  do  for  his  principal  when  he 
expects  warm  work !  Of  course,  St 
Helen,  you  know,  will  try  d — - — d 
hard  to  hit  you ;  but  afler  all  there's 
no  certainty,  efen  with  the  deadliest 
shot  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  curse  the 1"  groaned 

Lord  Seckington,  coupling  Mrs  St 
Helen's  name  with  the  vilest  epithet 
that  could  be  applied  to  a  woman. 

"  No,  no,  Seckington — you  forget 
yourself.  I  call  that  very  unhand- 
some— nay,  it's  ungrateful — itsd d 

bad  taste  1" — said  Captain  Leicester, 
seriously. 

"  You  should  only  know  the  kind 
of  life  she's  led  me  since  we  went 
abroad  !'*  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington, 
vehemently. 

"  Poor  devil,  you  ought  not  to 
speak  of  her  in  that  way,"  said  Cap- 
tain Leicester,  with  a  grave  air  of 
displeasure.  "  Pray  remember,  Seck- 
ington, that  whatever  she  is,  you  have 
made  her.  It  is  not  handsome  to 
speak  80  of  the  woman  that  has  denied 
you  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing  for 
your  sake. 

*'  Well,"  exclaimed  Lord  Secking- 
ton, after  walking  violently  to  and  fro 
— "  1  suppose  I  may  say  that  I  wish 

I  had  been  in before   I   had 

ever  seen  her." 

"  Ah,  yes — quite  another  matter; 
but  we  mustn't  have  any  thing  unkind 
said  of  poor  pretty  Mrs  St  Helen.*' 

"  Pretty  I      By ,   you  should 

sec  her  now  \  YrcVVy  V* 
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"  Well  I  bope  you  liave  settled 
something  handsome  on  her." 

"  Five  hundred  a  year." 

"  Devilish  liberal,  certainly.  Would 
she  speak  to  me,  if  we  met  at  Paris  ?" 

Lord  Seckington  made  no  reply, 
but,  with  his  arms  folded,  kept  walking 
to  and  fro,  heaving  heavy  sighs. 

"  Take  my  advice,  Seckington—^ 
make  a  brave  effort,  and  throw  it  all 
off'  your  mind.     It  can  do  you   no 

food — ^it  will  do  you  infinite  harm, 
ancy  yourself  plain  Charles  Alverley 
— the  dodged  of  duns — drop  '  my 
Lord,* — think  nothing  of  your  rent- 
roll  or  your  funded  property :  they'll 
be  all  the  more  delightful  if  you  escape 
to-morrow !  Why  do  you  provoke 
your  fate  ?  Hope  for  the  best.  Depend 
upon  it  you* re  too  good  a  fellow  to 
be  ordered  off"  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
— oh,  it's  impossible  I" 

Lord  Seckington  grasped  his  hands 
and  looked  unutterable  things. 

'*  You  know,  Leicester,  it  is  not 
death  that  I  care  for,  come  how  or 
when  it  may,"  said  he,  "  Fm  a  little 
above  that,  I  should  hope." 

"  Don't  fear  Bogy,  then,  oh  ?  "  in- 
terrupted Captain  Leicester,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Pshaw  I — But,  by  the  way,  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  How  often  am  I  to  re- 
ceive his  fire  ?  " 

^'  Ah,  Fve  been  considering  that 
point,  a  little.   Why,  I  think — twice.'* 

"  And  I " 
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Lord  Seckington,  violently  pulling  the 
bell. 

"  Hush—don't  be  so  feverish.     He 

announced  it  five  minutes  ago Pve 

been  on  the  move  ever  since I've 

now  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Here  the  servant  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  Lord  Seckington  in  silence 
followed  his  companion  to  the  dining- 
room.  Both  of  them  cast  one  signi- 
ficant glance  at  the  splendour  of  the 
sideboard  display  —  and,  indeed,  of 
every  thing  about  them. 

"  The  first  time  you  have  ever  done 
the  honours  here,  I  presume?**  said 
Captain  Leicester,  as  he  took  his  seat. 

"It  is  probably  the  last,"*  thought 
Lord  Seckington.  Alas !  what  would 
he  have  given  at  that  moment  to  undo 
what  he  had  done — to  have  begun 
nothing  of  which  he  had  not  well  con- 
sidered the  end— never  to  have  blasted 
the  liappy  home  of  his  brave  brother- 
soldier — to  escape  from  the  mortal 
tiiraldom  he  was  now  enduring !  Per- 
haps, had  he  been  calm  enough,  a  lesson 
of  his  earlier  days  might  liave  recurred 
to  him  before  tlie  fearful  lesson  of  the 
ensuing  morning ! 

'*  Audire  est  oper»  pretlum,   procedere 

recte 
Qai  xncechis  non   vultia — ut  omni   parte 

laborent 1 
Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 
Atque  hsec  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  soepe 

pericla  I  **  • 

It  was  settled  by  the  seconds  that 


Fire    wide    the    first    time,    of    the  meeting  should  take  place  at  fiy4 

o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning  in 
Battersea  Fields,  and  as  both  of  them 
anticipated  its  turning  out  a  desperate 
affair,  they  made  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  meet  contingencies,  provid- 
ing for  the  instant  flight  of  the  survivor 
and  themselves — or,  it  might  be,  of 
themselves  alone — in  the  event  of  any 
thing  fatal  occurring.  Two  experienced 
surgeons  also  were  in  attendance. 
Their  arrangements,  in  short,  were 
admirably  made,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  somewhat  experienced  in  such 
affairs.  Within  a  very  few  moments 
of  each  other's  arrival  were  the  two 
hostile  parties  in  the  field.  Both  Co- 
lonel St  Helen  and  Lord  Seckington 
were  very  finely-made  men,  and  of  a 
most  gentlemanly,  appearance.  The 
former  was  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout 
and  light  trowsers-— the  latter  in  black 


course   

*'  But  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  such 
a  matter  ofcourscj  Leicester." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  it's  clear  as  day- 
light— trust  me." 

"  Really  it's  devilish  hard — he'll  try 
to  take  my  life. — It's  throwing  away 
my  only  chance.  It's  going  out  to  be 
clean  murdered  I " 

"  Seckington,  put  yourself  into  my 
place.  You  know  that  what  I  say  is 
the  correct  thing. — It  must  bo  so,  or 
/  am  not  responsible.  If  nothing 
happens,  of  course  he'll  demand  an- 
otfier  shot ;  and  then,  you  may  per- 
haps— hem  I — 1  don't  say  what  you 
ought  to  do,  but  I  think  I  know  what 
1  should  do. — And  the  same  if  a  third 
is  asked  for." 

"  Why  the  devil  does  not  the  fel- 
low   announce    dinner?"    exclaimed 
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^bluck  from  head  to  foot — not  a  spot 
of  colour  about  ^  him — nothing  that 
might  possibly  serve  to  point  tlie 
weapon  of  his  antagonist — a  precaution 
of  his  thoughtful  second,  of  which  he 
had  readily  availed  himself,  but  which 
was  totally  disregarded  by  Colonel  St 
Helen.  The  process  of  loading  was 
soon  got  through — the  distance,  ten 
paces,  duly  stepped  out  by  Major 
Darnlcy — and  there  Lord  Seckiug- 
ton  stood,  in  fearful  contiguity,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  liis  irreparably 
injured  and  mortal  foe.  Lord  Seck- 
ington  did  not  attempt  either  to  sustain 
or  return  the  dreadful  look  with  which 
Colonel  St  Helen  regarded  him  !  Pis- 
tols were  quickly  placed  in  their  liands 
— the  seconds  withdrew  to  about  a 
dozen  ])aces. 

*'  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ?  Fire !" 
exclaimed  Major  Darnley. 

Botli  pistols  were  disciiarged  as  he 
uttered  the  last  word,  and  the  prin- 
cipals remained  standing  unhurt.  Lord 
Scckington  fired  as  he  had  been  en- 
joined, while  Colonel  St  Helen's  ball 
whistled  closely  past  the  chin  of  his 
opponent. 

**  Are  you  satisfied?"  enquired 
Captain  Leicester. 

"By  no  means,*'  replied  Major 
Darnley. 

They  loaded  again — again  withdrew, 
having  placed  fresh  pistols  in  the 
hands  of  their  respective  principals — 
again  was  the  word  given — again  both 
fired  simultaneouslv,  but  a<;ain  without 
effect.  It  was  evident  that  this  time 
Lord  Seckington  had  followed  the 
ea^ple  of  his  opponent,  for  his  ball 
pas^  close  behind  Colonel  St  Helen's 
shoulder. 

"  I  presume  v^  are  now  satisfied  ?'* 
enquired  Captam  Leicester. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Major 
Darnley.  '*  I  must  insist  upon  a 
third  shot." 

**  1  really  cannot  permit  it" 

"  Load  again ! "  exclaimed  Lord 
Seckington,  in  a  low  tone;  and  the 
seconds  resumed  their  gloomy  func- 
tions. 

A  third  time  their  principals  stood 

awaiting  their  signal,  and  as  the  word 

•*  Fire!"   escaped  from   the    h|>s    of 

Major  Darnley,  both  were   observed 

taking  deliberate  aim.     Neither  fired 

till  a  second  or  two  after  the  word  had 

been  uttered,  when  their  pidtols  flash- 

«^   together,    and    Lord    Seckington 

.^Wjy  u/mimh,  and  instant}}'  lay  ox- 

'^^mtfiipa^  $M  eroimd.     Colonel  St 

•"-t       _•      i' 


Helen's  ball  appeared  to  have  passed 
through  the  head  of  his  opponent, 
while  he  himself,  still  convulsively 
grasping  his  weapon,  remained  stand- 
ing, loolking  silently  and  grimly  at  his 
prostrate  antagonist. 

"  Fly  I  For  God's  sake,  fly ! " 
exclaimed  Major  Darnley,  looking 
towards  Colonel  St  Helen  from  beside 
the  insensible  figure  of  Lord  Seeking- 
ton. 

**  Is  he  killed?"  whispered  Colonel 
St  Helen,  as  Major  Darnley  rushed 
up  to  him,  repeating  his  entreaties. 

"  Yes — yes — I  fear  he  is,"  replied 
the  Major.  **  Why,  St  Helen!  St 
Helen!  Are  i/ou  hit?" — Rushing  for- 
ward, he  caught  the  Colonel  in  his 
arms,  and  both  fell  together  on  the 
ground. 

The  surgeon  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  field  was  instantly  at  his 
side,  and  pronounced  Colonel  St 
Helen  to  have  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Lord  Seckington's  ball  had  all  but 
touched  the  breast  of  Colonel  St 
Helen,  who  with  truer  and  more  deadly 
aim  had  so  directed  his  ball  that  it 
passed  right  through  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  immediately  beneath  the  eye- 
brows, carrying  away  almost  the  whole 
of  the  nasal  bones.  Lord  Seckington 
was  not  dead,  though  perfectly  insen- 
sible— the  wound  he  had  received  was 
one  that,  if  he  survived,  would  occa- 
sion him  the  most  frightful  disfigure* 
ment  for  life.  He  was  carried  insen- 
sible to  his  carriage,  a  handkerchief 
having  been  thrown  over  his  face,  and 
hurried  off  at  the  top  speed  of  his  four 

horses  to  Street.     It  was  found 

necessary  to  bleed  Colonel  St  Helen 
on  the  spot  from  both  arms,  and  as 
soon  as  the  incisions  had  been  hastily 
bandaged  up,  he  was  conveyed  with 
difficulty  to  his  carriage,  and  taken 
home  to  General  Ogilvie's  a  dismal 
spectacle  I 

A  short  time  before  the  carriage 
containing  Lord   Seckington   reached 

Street,  a  post-chaise   drew  up 

opposite  to  his  door,  in  which  were^ 
two  females,  one  of  whom  appeiffed 
violently  agitated. 

"  Knock  and  ring — ring  hard  ! — 
open  the  chaise-door — make  haste  !** 
exclaimed  one  of  them  in  a  breath ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  hall-door  was 
thrown  open  by  the  alarmed  porter — 
for  all  the  servants  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  dreadfiil  nature  of  the  engagement 
which  had  taken  Lord  Seckington 
away  80  c:\r\^  \w  vt Q^mtv^Q-^wdfour, 
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and  wore  now  awaiting  his  return  in 
the  greatest  trepidation — she  rushed  in. 

*'  Is  Lord — Lord  Seckiugton — is  he 
at  home  ?"  she  gasped. 

«  Yes — no,"  replied  the  affrighted 
porter  in  a  breath.  "  Do  you  know 
any  thing  about  his  lordship?'*  By 
this  time  the  valet,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  France  and  had  re- 
turned with  him,  made  his  appearance^ 
and  whispered  to  the  porter,  who, 
then,  in  a  somewhat  less  respectful 
tone,  enquired,  "  Does  liia  lordship 
expect  you,  ma'am  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord  does  not,  I  can  an- 
swer for  that,**  interposed  the  valet ; 
*'  he  thinks  you're  at  this  moment  in 
Paris.;* 

"  Silence,  sir !  show  me  instantly 
into  tlie  diningroom,'*  said  the  lady, 
as  indignantly  as  her  violent  agitation 
would  admit  of. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  por- 
ter, placing  himself  between  her  and 
the  diningroom  door,  **  I — I  cannot 
admit  you !  Are  you  a  relation  of  his 
lordship's,  or  what?  What's  your 
business  here?'* 

"  Hinder  me  at  your  peril,  sirrah !  ** 
exclaimed  Mrs  St  Helen — fur  she  it 
was,  with  all  her  naturally  command- 
ing tone  and  manner ;  and  at  the  same 
time  pushing  him  gently  aside,  with- 
out further  opposition  she  entered  the 
diningroom. 

"  Order  in  my  maid  from  the 
chaise  1'*  said  Mrs  St  Helen,  sinking 
exhausted  into  the  nearest  chair,  scarce 
able  to  stand,  or  to  see  wlicthcr  her 
orders  were  attended  to.  There  was 
a  sudden  muster  of  servants  in  the  hall 
for  a  few  moments ;  and  after  a  hur- 
ried conversation  together,  the  dining- 
room  door  was  opened  by  the  valet. 

"  I  hope,  ma*am9  you  won*t  make 
it  necessary^  ma* am,  forfis  to  do  our 
duty.  I  know,  ma* am,  wlio  you  are,'* 
he  commenced  with  a  determined  air. 

"  Audacious  wretch  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs  St  Helen,  roused  for  a  moment 
by  his  extraordinary  insolence,  "  if 
you  don't  instantly  leave  this  room, 
sir" 
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Ah,  ma'am,  leave  the  room  ?  Pray, 
ma'am,  are  you  mistress  here  ?  I  leave 
the  room,  ma'am  ?  You  will  leave  it 
first,  ma*am,  1  can  tell  you,  if  it 
comes  to  that — that's  flat!**  ho  con- 
tinued, pushing  wider  open  the  door. 
"  Do  you  think,  ma* am,  Pm  going  to 
be  talxcd  to  in  this  way  by  you  ?  I 
knoTT  who  you  are,  ma'am,  quite  well! 
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Do  you  think  I  hadn't  my  eyes  and 
my  ears  open  at  Paris  ?  My  Lord's 
done  the  handsome  thing  by  you,  and 
you  ought  not  to  come  following  him 
about  the  town  in  this  way ;  ah,  ma'am, 
you  may  look,  but  I  fancy  my  Lord's 
done  with  you  ;  he's  got  other  fish  to 
fry  just  now — believe  me.'*  At  that 
moment  a  vehicle  was  heard  approach- 
ing rapidly,  and  a  hubbub  in  the  hall 
drew  the  valet  thither.  "  Drive  away 
that  chaise  !**  exclaimed  half-a-dozen 
voices  in  the  street,  and  Lord  Secking- 
ton's  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door.  Mrs 
St  Helen  sprung  to  the  window,  hear- 
ing her  chaise  ordered  away,  expect- 
ing some  new  insult  was  preparing  for 
her ;  and  beheld  the  miserable  figure 
of  Lord  Seckington  in  the  act  of  being 
carried  out  of  the  carriage,  his  head 
covered  over  with  a  blood-spotted 
white  handkerchief.  She  rushed  from 
the  diningroom,  and,  with  a  piercing 
shriek,  was  flying  down  the  steps, 
when  one  of  the  agitated  servants, 
either  designedly  or  accidentally,  trip- 
ped her  foot,  exclaiming  at  the  same 

time,  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  d d 

!"  and  she  fell  with  her  forehead 

upon  the  comer  of  one  of  the  steps, 
where  she  lay  insensible  and  disre- 
garded till  Lord  Seckington  had  been 
carried  in,  when  the  hall  door  was 
closed.  There  she  mifjht  have  con- 
tinued but  for  the  humanity  of  one  or 
two  persons  in  the  crowd  that  had  ga- 
thered round  Lord  Seckington's  car- 
riage. They  raised  her  from  the 
ground  ;  and  having  been  informed 
from  the  area  that  she  did  not  belong 
there,  and  that  they  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  her,  they  carried  her, 
still  insensible  from  the  stunning  eft'ects 
of  her  fall  and  of  her  violent  men- 
tal agitation,  to  the  nearest  public- 
house,  whither  her  attendant  in  the 
chaise  followed  her.  From  the  re- 
presentations and  entreaties  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  surly  publican  consented  to 
receive  Mrs  St  Helen  for  the  present 
into  his  house,  and  a  medical  man  was 
sent  for.  ^  • 

Tliis  was  the  once  beautiful,  happy, 
innocent  wife  and  mother,  Emma  St 
Helen,  who  had  torn  herself  from  her 
helpless  children,  her  affectionate  hus- 
band ;  who  had  opened  her  foolish  and 
guilty  ear  and  heart  to  the  tempter;  who 
had  fled  from  the  pure  arms  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  blasting  ser^«\kV\ak.^  ^xsk.- 
braces  o£  atv  aA\>\\jctct\  ^\tfi  <i«v^^^'^ 
her  ?    Here,  ^^^x^<ft^\i^  ^^\as£OM^ 
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the  glass^  the  dreadful  and  irremedi- 
able disfigurement  he  had  sustained 
drove  him  almost  to  madness.  He 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  yelled  the  most 
fearful  and  blasphemons  imprecations ; 
and,  in  short,  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy 
was  he  driven  by  it,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  him  for  some  time 
under  constraint,  lest  he  should  lay 
violent  hands  upon  himself.  He  gra- 
dually, however,  became  calmer,  and 
appeared  likely  in  time  to  become  re- 
conciled to  his  misfortune.  Colonel 
St  Helen  was  dead — that  was  some 
gratification!  Lord  Scckington  had 
still  vast  solace  left  him ;  he  was,  after 
all,  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  he  had  a  fine, 
a  noble  fortune  at  his  command  ;  and 
these,  with  other  consolatory  topics, 
were  urged  upon  him  so  frequently 
and  earnestly  by  his  friends  and  at- 
tendants, as  at  length  to  satisfy  them 
that  they  might  lay  aside  their  appre- 
hensions, and  release  him  from  thp 
painfiil — the  intolerable  restraint  they 
had  felt  it  necessary  to  impose  upon 
him,  also  relaxing  the  strictness  of 
their  surveillance.  They  did  so  j  and 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  event  was 
duly  announced  in  the  newspaper  as 

follows  :— "  On  the  29th  ult ,  at 

Street,  in  his  32d  year,  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Seckington/'  If 
such  a  thing  as  a  Coroner's  Inquest 
took  place,  the  papers  took  no  notice 
of  it ;  and  every  body  was  satisfied 
that  he  died  in  consequence  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  his  duel 
with  Colonel  St  Helen. 


My  pen  now  moves  heavily  and  re- 
luctantly in  tracing  these  painful,  but, 
I  hope,  nevertheless,  instructive  scenes ; 
my  head  aches  as  I  recall  them, — but 
my  long  labours  now  draw  to  a  close. 

General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie,  with  their 
little  precious  charges — for  precious 
they  were,  and  they  were  themselves 
childless — withdrew,  in  about  a  twelve- 
month after  Colonel  St  Helen's  death, 
to  a  remote  part  of  England,  where 
they  might  attend  exclusively  and  un- 
remittingly to  the  important  and  inte- 
resting duties  confided  to  them.  Their 
departure,  and  the  endless  absorbing 
engagements  of  a  busy  professional 
life  in  the  metropolis,  caused  the 
gloomy  transactions  above  narrated 
gradually  to  disappear  from  my 
memory,  which,  however,  they  haa 
long  and  grievousif  haunted.  Three 
vears  afterwards,  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowiDg'  entry  in  my  Diary ; . 


"  Wednesday,  8th  October,  18 — " 

*  *  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  scene  exactly  ad  It  apt)ear^ 
to  me — May  experience  nevef  enable 
me  to  describe  such  another  I 

"  Hush !  stand  here,  Doctor ," 

whispered  Mr  B ,  the  Jproprietor  9f 

an  extensive  private  asylum  near  the  * 
metropolis,  where  I  had  called  to  visit  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  long  a  patient 
of  mine.  *'  Hush,  don*t  speak,  nor  bo 
at  all  alarmed,"  opening  a  small,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  secret  door, — 
"  these  are  my  incurables.  Hark !  I 
think  I  know  what  they  are  about. 
Step  forward,  here.  Can  you  see  ?" 
I  did  as  he  directed.  From  my  position 
I  could  not  see  very  distinctly,  but  the 
room  was  long  and  rather  narrow,  and 
had  a  resemblance  to  a  ward  in  a  hos- 
pital, with  about  half-a-dozen  beds  on 
each  side  of  the  room,  on  which  were 
sitting  as  many  boys,  apparently  from 
about  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old, 
wearing  long  blue  dresses,  and  their 
hair  cut  as  close  to  their  heads  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  making  all  manner 
of  discordant  noises,  and  seemed  cag-er- 
ly  talking  together,  but  each  remained 
sitting  quietly  on  his  own  bed ;  a  cir- 
cumstance 1  mentioned  to  Mr  B , 

expressing  my  surprii^e  that  so  eager 
and  violent  as  their  gestures  seemed, 
they  should  not  quit  their  beds.  "It 
would  be  very  strange  if  they  could,'* 
he  whispered  with  a  smile,  **  for  they 
are  all  fastened  to  a  staple  in  the  wall, 
by  a  strong  girdle  passing  round  their 
waists.  Bless  your  life  1  if  it  was  not  fur 
that,  they  would  soon  kill  one  another, 
and  every  body  that  came  near  them. 
It  was  only  last  month  that  one  of  them 
contrived  to  twist  herself.** 

"  Herself! "  I  whispered  in  amaze- 
ment; "  what  do  you  mean,  Mr 
B ?" 

"  Why,  what  I  say,  Doctor,  surely 
— are  not  you  aware  that  these  are 
women?" 

"  Gracious  God,  u^om^i/*'  I  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  perfect  shudder. 

"  Why,   certainly  1     But,  by  the 
way,  they  don't  look  much  like  women 
either  ;  that  close  cut  hair  of  theirs  is 
so  like  the  head  of  a  charity  school- 
boy.   Some  of  these  people  have  been, 
and  in  point  of  family  are,  highly  res- 
pectable.    It  may  appear  very  shock- 
ing to  you  to  see  them  in  this  condLtioxv\ 
it  was  80  to  me,  \Mi\X\.\  %t«^  ^<i^\\aXwsi- 
ed  to  it.    1  aaswi^  ^wsl  -^^  xsaa  ^^ 
unnecessarf  wAenocft  qt  x^^Xx^^'oX^rV^- 
eyer  ;  but,  on  the  ^o\i\.x«x^>  ^^^^  "^^^^ 
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every  indulgence  their  unfortunate 
condition  wiU  admit  of.  What  can  we 
do  with  them  ?  There  are  several  of 
them  perfect  fiends  if  they  have  the 
slightest  license.  I  was  ohliged  to  have 
this  room  constructed  on  purpose  apart 
from  the  rest  of  my  estahlishment,  their 
noises  were  so  dreadful ; — now  hark ! " 

**  Whoo — whoo — ^whoo" —  shriek- 
ed a  voice  louder  than  any  of  the  rcst^ 
*'  who'll  go  to  the  moon  ?  who*ll  go  to 
the  moon  ?  who*ll  go  to  the  moon  ?  " 

"  I — Fve  got  itl"  shouted  another 
— "  Pole !  Pole !  what  have  you  done 
with  the  moon?" 

"  I  go  for  the  stars — the  stars  1 
Whirr !  whirr  !  whirr  !  —  Away  ! 
away !  away  I  "  cried  another. 

"  Ha !  ha  1  ha  I-Ha,  ha,  ha !" 
said  another  voice,  bursting  into  loud 
laughter,  **  I've  got  a  dog  in  my  head 
— ^hark,  how  it  barks — bow,  wow, 
wow  I — Ha — ^ha — ha !'' 

"  Fve  got  a  cat — mew ! — ^mew ! — 
mew  !  who*ll  catch  the  mouse  ?  I 
feel  it — mew  !" 

"  Water  !  w^ater !  water  !  The 
world's  on  fire ! — Fire,  fire,  fire  !** 

**  Hush,  you  wretches,'*  exclaimed 
another  voice,  "  Fm  going  to  sing  for 
my  dinner — hush  !  hark  !" 

"  Hark!  the  song  —  the  song!'* 
cried  all  the  other  voices  together, 
while  the  singer  began  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  her  voice  only  was  heard, 
wild  and  dismal  beyond  description, 
though  not  very  loud,  uttering  words 
something  like  the  following  : 

**  Hark  to   the  bell,   the  merry,  merry, 

merry  bell. 
It  is  his  knell, — the  merry,  merry,   merry 

knell"— 

**  Ding,    (long !  —  Ding,  dong  1  —  Diug, 
dong  1" 

—sung  the  other  voices  in  a  kind  of 
dolefid  chorus.   The  singer  resumed — 

*•  Lullaby  I  Lullaby  !  Lullaby  1 

His  head,  oh,  his  head  it  is  white— 
All  white  !  white  I 
—Dead,  dead,  dead ! 


— Sing,  you  wretches!"     They  re- 
sumed— 

**  Ding,  dong  !  —  Ding,    dong  !  —  Ding, 
dong!" 

The  sun  at  that  moment  shone  into 
the  dreary  room,  while  I  was  intently 
gazing  on  the  miserable  scene  it  dis- 
closed. Mercy ! — my  flesh  crept — I 
began  to  recognise  in  the  singer,  who 
looked  wildly  up  into  the  sunshine — I 
could  not  be  wrong, — Mrs  St  Helen ! 

"  Who  is  that?"  I  enquired  faintly, 
turning  away  from  the  room,  while 
my  companion  closed  and  secured  the 
door. 

"  Mrs  Jones  is  the  performer,  if  it's 
she  whom  you  mean." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no !    Her  name  is  not, 
it  never  was  Jones ! "  said  I,  feeling 
very  faint,  and  moving  as  quickly  away 
as  possible  into  the  open  air. 
Well,  certainly,"  said  Mr  B 


t( 


-> 


after  considering  a  little,  "  it  is  strange 
enough  ;  I  have  certainly  now  and 
then  heard  her  mention  your  name, 
among  others.  So  you  know,  very 
robably,  her  real  name,  —  Mrs   St 


K 


He  mentioned  the  name  I  dreaded 
to  hear. 

"  I  have  had  her  these  two  years  ; 

she  was  removed  thither  from  St *s 

by  order  of  General  Ogilvie,  at  whose 
expense  she  continues  here." 

I  got  into  the  open  air,  and  began 
at  length  to  breathe  more  freely.  I 
protest  that  I  never  in  my  life  encoun- 
tered such  a  shock  as  that  1  had  just 
experienced.  He  told  me  many  sad, 
shocking  things,  which  I  shall  not  re- 
cord. 

Oh  mercifid  and  just  God,  governor 
of  the  world,  sometimes  even  in  this 
life  thy  most  tremendous  wrath  alights 
upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty ! 


Thus  ends  the  Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician  I 
Reader,  farewell ! 

S.  W. 

London,  Ju/y,  1837. 
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THS  ELECTIONS* 


The  result  of  the  elections  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  Conservative  cause 
is  triumphant^  and  the  career  of  revo- 
lution arrested  for  another  Parliament. 
If  any  of  our  friends  expected  to  see 
returned  a  large  msjority  of  avowed 
Conservatives^  they  could  not  have  suf- 
ficiently considered  the  situation  of  the 
country,  or  estimated  the  forces  that 
were  combined  against  them.  All 
reflecting  men,  we  suspect,  have  for 
some  time  moderated  their  anticipa- 
tions of  any  overwhelming  Parliament- 
ary preponderance.  But  let  us  be  sa- 
tisfied with  these  considerations — that 
tlie  Conservative  party  is  much  the 
strongest  of  any  in  the  state,  and  that 
it  is  more  than  sufficiently  strong  in 
the  new  Parliament  to  accomplish  its 
great  object  of  defending  our  iustitu- 
tions  from  injury. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  refrain  from 
indulging  in  the  reflections  which  the 
past  elections  suggest  as  to  the  life 
and  vigour  possessed  by  Conservative 
principles  throughout  the  country.  If 
we  consider  the  fearful  odds  against 
us,  we  have,  indeed,  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  struggle  we  have  made,  and  of 
the  victory  yfe  have  gained.  Let  us 
enumerate  some  of  the  disadvantages 
with  which  we  have  contended,  and 
we  shall  more  clearly  ourselves  see, 
and  more  forcibly  teach  our  opponents, 
the  true  estimate  of  our  real  strength. 

1 .  It  is  now  but  five  years — a  brief 
space  in  a  nation*s  history — since  the 
neform  Bill  was  carried  by  a  party 
bearing  /Ae  same  name  wiucll  J0  AQW 

VOL,  XJJJ,  HQ»  CQ12UU, 


usurped  by  the  present  Ministry.  We 
deny  that  either  the  great  body  of 
Reformers  in  1832,  or  the  mass  of 
the  present  Ministerial  party,  can  be 
denominated  Whigs,  according  to  any 
correct  definition  of  that  term  >vith 
reference  to  previous  periods  of  Bri- 
tish history.  The  Reform  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  coidition  of  men  of  difier- 
ent  parties,  acting  from  diflerent  and 
indeed  opposite  feelings  and  views ; 
and  the  present  Ministry  is  neither 
itself  true  to  Whig  principles,  nor  is 
it  supported  mainly  by  Whig  follow- 
ers. We  deny  further,  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministeriulists  are  any  more  tlian 
a  mere  section  of  the  party  who  car- 
ried the  Reform  Bill.  Still,  to  careless 
or  dull  observers,  there  is  a  semblance 
of  identity  between  the  party  bearing 
the  name  of  Whigs  who  achieved  that 
object,  and  the  party  who  now  pro- 
fess to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
coimtry  as  a  Whig  Government. 
The  more  prominent  members  of  the 
present  Ministry  were  then  in  power, 
and  took  the  lead  in  promoting  that 
measure ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  Con- 
servative leaders,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  followers,  were  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  conscien- 
tious opposition,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  those  hazards  to  which  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  been  since  ex- 
posed. The  necessary  eflect  of  theso 
circumstances  is,  on  tUe  ^VvjXr,  \.^ 
give  popuWvl^  Vci  VVv^i  onOkSi  ^tccVvj ,  "mcAl 
to  throyr  oi5i>xai  xx^ow  \\v^  q^^x  \  ^aA 
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aUhough  the  mist  of  prepossession  union  upon  the  measure  as  a  whole^ 
and  prejudice  is  fiist  clearing  away^  it  they  suppressed  their  separate  opi- 
stillj  to  a  great  extent,  reflects  a  false  nions  on  minor  questions.  A  sub- 
glare  on  one  side  or  the  landscape,  stantial  advantage  was  thus  undcnia- 
and  obstructs  or  dbtorts  the  percep-  bly  gained  for  certain  great  Whig 
tion  of  objects  on  the  other*  So  families  personally  connected  with  the 
powerful  was  this  influence  in  its  own  Ministry,  of  which  they  have  now  the 
nature,  that  nothing  but  a  wide  and  benefit. 

palpable  abandonment  of  principle  by  3.  The  general  feeling  produced  by 
the  Ministnr,  and  an  exemplary  per-  the  remembered  struggle  for  the  Re- 
WTerance  m  upright  and  patriotic  form  Bill  has  more  peculiarly  preyailed 
conduct  by  their  opponents,  could  in  Scotland,  where  the  former  state  of 
have  diminished  it  so  soon  or  so  great-  the  representation  was  unduly  limited, 
ly  as  we  see  has  been  done.  But  there  and,  on  abstract  grounds,  indefensible, 
are  still  many  blunt  and  honest  men  In  addition  also  to  a  sense  of  gratitude 
who  think  their  consistency  involved  towards  those  who  are  thought  to  have 
in  supporting  the  Whigs  or  opposing  bestowed  the  gift  of  popular  suflrage, 
the  Turies — there  are  still  many  wor-  there  is  the  further  circumstance,  that 
shippers  of  a  name,  who,  understand-  the  parties  vested  with  the  franchise 
ing  neither  the  true  nature  and  limits  are  entirely  new  to  the  exercise  of  it. 
of  the  Reform  Bill  originally,  nor  the  They  are  inclined  accordingly,  at 
tendency  and  effect  of  subsequent  least  the  more  inconsiderate  i)ortion 
changes  of  policy,  continue  blindly  to  of  them,  to  use  it  with  much  of  the 
follow  the  guides  which  then  led  wantonness  with  which  a  weapon  or 
them,  and  senselessly  to  repeat  the  toy  is  generally  wielded  by  a  new~ 
cuckoo  note  which  they  were  then  fanghd  possessor.  As  a  boy  is  con- 
taught,  stantly  taking  out  his  new  watch  to 
2.  The  management  of  the  Reform  see  if  it  is  going  ;  as  a  stripling  with 
Bill  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet  his  first  gun  is  almost  ready  to  fire  it  in 
composed  chiefly  of  Whigs,  much  was  your  face  to  ascertain  its  efiects ;  so  arc 
in  their  power  as  to  arranging  its  our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Border 
details,  so  as  to  give  a  preponderance  now  dealing  with  the  instrument  that 
to  those  constituencies  and  localities  has  been  put  into  their  hands.  They 
which  they  might  look  upon  with  pe-  wish  to  ascertain  its  power,  and  to 
culiar  favour,  and  a  corresponding  de-  show  their  own  strength :  they  would 
pression  to  those  where  the  Conserva-  feel  as  if  they  had  it  not,  if  it  were 
tive  party  had  most  strength.  We  not  exercised  in  defiance  of  their  na- 
shall  not  repeat  the  particular  in-  tural  superiors  and  leaders.  They 
stances  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  think  not  as  yet  of  tlie  proper  object 
which  were  so  forcibly  but  fruitlessly  for  which  it  was  given — of  the  true 
pointed  out  at  the  time;  nor  do  we  interests  which  it  ought  to  serve, 
think  it  essential  to  our  argument  to  They  seek  merely  the  most  marked 
\a%^  it  as  a  charge  against  the  Whigs  and  prominent  manner  of  making  a 
that  there  was  wilful  unfairness  in  display  of  it,  and  seem  sometimes  to 
their  adjustments.  We  shall  merely  have  a  pleasure  in  selecting  the  most 
observe,  that  in  this  respect  tliey  had  extraordinary  and  least  appropriate 
every  thing  in  their  own  hands,  and  representative,  merely  to  prove  what 
that  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose  they  can  do  if  they  choose, 
that,  in  distributing  the  new  repre-  4.  For  some  time  past,  the  Mcl- 
seutation,  they  mighty  see  in  the  bourne  Ministry  have  had  the  ad  van- 
strongest  light  the  claims  of  those  tage  of  professing  sentiments,  and 
places  with  which  they  were  most  in-  helding  out  promises,  which  have  the 
timately  connected.  In  whatever  happiness  to  please,  or  at  least  to  at- 
they  were  disposed  to  do  in  this  mat-  tach  to  them  individuals,  entertaining 
ter.  Parliament  and  the  country  took  the  most  opposite  opmions  from  each 
comparatively  little  interest.  The  other.  They  have  announced  a  va- 
ongrossing  object  was  the  principle  of  riety  of  proposed  changes  upon  our 
Reform,  and  on  neither  side  was  it  institutions,  which  they  have  the  skill 
possible  to  maintain  a  struggle  on  in-  to  represent  to  different  parties  as 
tUvidual  points.  The  supporters  of  tending  to  produce  the  most  contra- 
^ftj^/Z^  eiilicr  trusted  ita  adjustment  <Uctory  results.     He  who  wishes  to 
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that  the  projected  alterations  are  mere-  tem  of  thinihlerig — tlie  characteristic 
ly  repairs  to  make  it  stronger ;  he^rho  j)olicy  of  the  Melboiirue  IVIinistiy. 
M'ishcS  to  destroy  it,  is  given  to  under-  No  man  ever  laboured  more  strenu- 
stand  that  the  operations  will  aid  the  ously  to  make  his  language  intclUgi- 
work  of  dostniction.  Ministers  are  bio  and  his  conduct  clear,  than  these 
seen  to  assail  the  stately  ttee  of  the  persons  have  done  to  make  both  am- 
constitution  with  a  formidable  weapon  bigiums.  Whctlicr  they  have  any  de- 
of  their  own  devising,  which  they  termincd  intentions  at  all — whether 
brandish  in  a  very  slashing  style. —  they  have  any  fixed  opinions  upon  the 
"  What  is  that  ?"  asks  a  timid  consti-  mighty  que&tion  of  preservation  or 
tulional  reformer.  "  Merely  a  pru-  destruction,  may  be  greatly  doubted, 
ning-hook,'*  is  the  answer,  "  to  lop  off  We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  think  of 
a  few  superfluous  twigs  and  excres-  all  their  professions  either  way,  much 
cenccs  that  obstruct  the  growth  of  tiie  as  Maria  did  of  Malvolio's  puritanism, 
tree.'* — "  What  is  that  ?"  demands  a  — "  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or 
dciidlv  Destructive.  "  Hush  !**  says  any  thing  constantly  but  a  time-plea- 
llie  ^liIlisterial  go-between,  in  a  confi-  ser."  But  the  case  is  one  with  which 
dential  whisper,  "  Don't  you  see  it  is  many  may  be  puzzled,  and  many  de- 
an axe,  ready  to  be  laid  to  the  root  of  ccived.  The  Pythian  priestess  of  old^ 
the  whole  matter  ?  at  least  it  will  bo  the  "  juggling  fiends"  of  the  days  of 
a  good  wedge  to  make  way  for  your  witchcraft,  the  gipsy  fortune-teller  of 
axL'  presently.'*  our  own  times,  never  so  successfully 
IJoth  of  these  views  cannot  be  correct;  studied  that  ambidexter  phraseology 
both  of  these  objects  cannot  be  attain-  wliich  "  palters  with  us  in  a  double 
ed  by  the  same  means  ;  both  of  these  sense,*'  and  will  allow  of  any  con- 
parties  cannot  be  conciliated  in  honesty  struction  that  the  wishes  of  the  enqui- 
and  truth  by  the  same  measures  or  rer  may  beget  upon  it.  If  in  any  cir- 
the  same  promises.  But  so  it  is :  The  cumstances  they  are  compelled  to  adopt 
Destructive  party,  the  party  who  wish  Conservative  language,  their  conduct 
for  no  Church  at  all,  who  wish^t/r  no  b  sure  to  come  immediately  after  it, 
control  at  all  upon  democracy,  have  as  a  comment  upon  the  text,  to  strip 
acted  upon  the  belief  that  the  Minis-  it  of  its  ordinary  meaning.  If  ever, 
ters  are  doing  their  business  in  the  again,  they  are  driven  to  do  some 
measures  which  they  support,  by  faci-  decided  violence  to  constitutional  prin- 
litatitig  the  overthrow  of  existing  in-  ciples,  they  make  that  the  occasion 
stitutions.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  of  professing  a  more  than  ordinary 
are  a  number  of  persons,  decreasing,  devotion  to  the  Constitution.  A 
no  doubt,  daily,  but  still  considerable,  flourishing  manifesto,  in  a  Conserva- 
wlio  agree  in  principle  with  the  Con-  tive  strain,  is  generally  the  prologue 
sorvativcs,  but  who  are  separated  from  to  some  very  tragical  plot  upon  our 
tlieni  in  practice,  by  the  persuasion  institutions,  and  the  Voluntary  system 
that  the  Ministry  desire  nothing,  and  is  never  so  powerfully  denounced  as 
pursue  nothing,  but  what  will  uphold  when  a  measure  is  to  be  introduced 
those  very  institutions  which  the  De-  for  subverting  the  very  principle  of  an 
structive  party  support  them  for  la-  Establishment.  By  the  dexterous  ma- 
bouring  to  subvert.  According  to  these  nagemeut  of  a  double  bait,  they  have 
fond  and  simple  believers.  Lord  Mel-  thus  contrived  to  keep  both  parties  on 
bourne,  when  he  deals  his  heaviest  the  hook  at  once.  The  Radical  party, 
blows  at  Protestantism,  only  proves  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  not 
the  sincerity  of  his  love  for  her,  as  the  much  deceived.  They  may  despise 
llussian  boor  is  thought  the  kindest  the  men,  but  they  are  right  in  think- 
husband  who  beats  his  wife  the  most ;  ing  that  their  measures  have  a  de- 
while  Lord  John  Russell  best  shows  structive  tendency.  But  the  constitu- 
his  regard  for  the  aristocratic  and  pro-  tional  reformer,  the  old  Whig,  so  far 
prietary  classes,  by  taking  every  occa-  as  he  still  clings  to  Ministers,  acts 
sion  to  insidt  them,  as  if,  like  chamo-  against  reason  and  against  evidence, 
mile,  they  must  flourish  most  vigor-  Deceived  by  a  name,  haunted  by  a 
ously  when  trodden  under  foot.  Both  vision,  he  fancies  that  a  Ministry 
of  these  parties  cannot  be  right  in  their  calling  itself  Whig  must  have  all  the 
estimate  of  the  Ministerial  schemes ;  attachment  to  well-regulated  liberty 
but  here  comes  into  play  the  true  sys-  and  to  the  Protestant  religion,  T^hich 
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and  they  cannot  seriously  object  to        We  find  that  Admiral  Elliot,  the 

the  us©  of  the  only  means  by  which  brother  of  the  Ministerial  candidate^ 

the  cause  is  to  be  served.     Noitlier,  and  a  member  of  the  Government, 

we  presume,  will  the  Government  be  alludes  to  the  subject  on  the  hustings 

very  anxious  to  jjunish  an  excess  of  at  the  declaration  of  the  election.    The 

zeal  that  helps  to  maintain  them  in  protests  taken,  and  statements  made 

office.    We  have  nothing  to  fear,  then,  by  tho  Conservative  candidate,  com- 

either  in  present  coercion,  or  after  pelled  him  to  say  something,  and  we 

punishment,  at  least  if  we  make  use  shall  advert  to  one  or  two  points  in 

of  no  more  violence  than  is  just  neces-  his  speech. 

sary  to  produce  the  desired  effect."        *'  I  was  requested,"  he  says,  **  by 

Acting  upon  this  supposition,  no  doubt  the  Magistrates  of  Hawick,  to  use  any 

most  erroneous,  but  not  quite  unnatu-  influence  that  I  had  in  case  of  need, 

ral,  the   non-electors   commenced   a  in  preventing  a  breach  of  the  peace, 

system  of  violence  of  the  most  savage  and  protect  voters  going  to  the  poll, 

description.    The  Conservative  voters  I  arrived  at  Hawick,  I  think,  about  a 

were  seized,  and  surrounded  by  some  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock,  and  I 

hundreds  of  men,  either  when  about  remained  a  full  hour  after  the  polling 

to  poll,  or,  what  had  been  suggested  was  over,  and  durvig  the  whole  of  that 

as  erjually  effectual  and  less  against  period  not  the  most  trijiing  interruption 

the  letter  of  the  law,  immediatrly  after  took  place  in  getting  people  to  the  poll" 
polling,  and  brutally  maltreated,  amidst         Can    this   be    possible  ?     Is    it    a 

the  most  uneartlily  threats  and  exe-  dream,  all  we  have  heard  on  tho  sub- 

crations,  most  of  them  being  stripped  ject  ?    Or  is  the  Admiral  resting  on 

of  their  clothes,  and  many  dragged  to  the  miserable  quibble,  that  it  was  chief- 

the  river,  then  in  flood,  and  plunged  ly  after  polling  that  the  voters  were 

into  the  stream,  in  weather  as  incle-  attacked?  Is  it  no  interruption  to  going 

ment  as  winter.     No  distinction  was  to  the  poll  to  learn  the  fate  of  those 

made  of  years  or  strength.     Aged  who  have  polled  ?     If  the  voters  after 

men  had  their  grey  hairs  torn  rudely  polling  should  be  maimed  or  mas- 

from    their    temples,  and    the   most  sacred,  would  it  have  no  effect  on 

vigorous    were    crushed    and    over-  those  about  to  poll  ?     Would  it  be  no 

powered  like  children.     The  Magis-  interference  with  the  exercise  of  that 

tratcs  themselves  were  insulted  and  lawful  privilege?      But  we  shall  see 

beaten  off  by  the  rioters  when  they  how  the  Admiral's  general  statement 

attempted  to  quell  them,  and  were  is  borne  out  by  his  own  details, 
obliged  at  last  to  confess  that  they  had        ''  I  believe,"  he  continues,  "  only 

undertaken  what  they  coidd  not  ac-  one  man  met  with  a  little  roughish 

complish.    It  soon  appeared  that  not  a  treatment,   and,  according  to  all  ac- 

voter  in  tho  Conservative  interest  would  coimts  which  I  heard,  such  treatment 

venture  to  the  poll .  From  4  0  to  50  men  was  most  deserved ! " 
were  ready  in  the  town  and  district  to        We  shall  presently  see  what  the 

vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate,  treatment  was,  but  we  shall  look  in 

but  not  one  of  them  would  stir ;  and,  vain  for  the  justification.     We  beg 

indeed,  several  were  assured,  even  by  leave  to  doubt  whether  any  conduct 

the  authorities  themselves,  that  if  they  deserved  such  treatment,  or  whether 

ventured  to  cross  the  street  they  could  any   right-thinking    or    right-feeling 

not  answer  for  their  lives.     From  two  man  would  seek  to  justify  it. 
o'clock  of  the  first  day,  no  Conserva-        "  This  man's  name  was  Young,  or 

tive  voter  would  or  could  proceed  to  Younger.     That  man  had  polled  and 

record  his  vote,  with  the  exception  of  gone  out  of  the  booth  to  the  inn,  which 

one  gentleman,  who  was  taken  to  tho  he  again  left,  and  the  crowd  then  got 

polling-booth  under  the  protection  of  hold  of  him,  and  carried  him  off  with 

the  Ministerial  candidate's  brother.  the  intention,  as  I  understand,  of  giving 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  outrages  hiyn  a  ducking  in  the  Slitrig!"    Only  a 

on  this  occasion,  as  detailed  to  us  by  ducking,  and  richly  deserved  to  be  sure^ 

eyewitnesses.     We  shall  pause  for  a  for  presuming  to  go  into  the  inn,  and 

moment,  to  enquire  whether  the  state-  then  to  come  out  again  I 
ment  is  not  substantially  confirmed        The  Admiral  i^ro<ieftd&  \ft  xaK^i&kSSVjL 

by  the  admissions  of  those  who  bene-  his  comTmrDie^L^OTiU  VvOa.  ^^  *Smjc>S&.% 
fited  hy  their  effects,  and  who  are  most     on  ^VvicYi  'we  «^\«SV  TksA.  \ft\vs^>  «xA'^^^ 
interested  in  palliating  their  atrocity,     tel^  "UB  that  a  itfAft  ^^Vvsl^r^**  ws® 
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any  difficulty  occurred  during  the  whole 
period,  excepting  Jive  or  iir"  (why, 
even  now  it  was  but  one  or  two/) 
**  getting  their  clothes  torn,  and  at  many 
being  ducked  in  the  Slitrig.'*  (Laughter, 
and  cries  of  hear.) 

We  shall  not  say  what  wc  think  of 
this  speech  as  befitting  a  magistrate, 
a  member  of  the  Government,  or  a 
gentleman  holding  a  liigh  commission 
under  her  Majesty.  We  shall  not 
speak  as  wc  feel  of  its  tone  and  tend- 
ency. We  take  its  equivocal  denials 
and  unwilling  admissions  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  violence  was  perpetrated, 
such  as  was  certain  to  deter  many 
voters  from  exercising  their  franchise 
at  sucli  a  venture,  and  that,  accord* 
ingly,  many  individuals  did  refuse  to 
run  that  risk.  These  were  proceed- 
ings, be  it  observed,  not  arising  in  the 
heat  of  personal  conflict,  but  prompted 
by  the  wanton  cruelty  or  contrivance  of 
a  mob,  all  laughing  and  making  merry, 
and  pursuing  a  deliberate  scheme  for 
carrying  an  election  in  which  they  had 
no  legal  voice. 

Tliese  arc  the  proceedings  by  which 
Mr  Scott,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
was  defeated,  while  Mr  John  Elliott 
now  sits — the  representative  of  Rox- 
burgh ? — no ;  but  the  member  for  the 
non-electors  and  rioters  of  Hawick. 
We  throw  no  blame  for  these  events 
on  any  quarter  at  present.  If  blame 
exists,  it  will  no  doubt  be  aflerwards 
made  to  appear,  and  in  considering 
that  question  it  will  probably  be  found 
a  material  circumstance  that  the  Mi- 
nisterial party,  who  agreed  to  vote  at 
the  other  polling  places  in  the  county 
by  tallies,  refused  to  do  so  at  Hawick, 
All  we  say  here  is,  that  Ministers 
have,  in  the  mean-time,  profited  by 
such  proceedings,  and  that  the  Con- 
servatives have  lost.  Whether  such 
barbarities  are  to  be  permitted  in  fu- 
ture ;  whether  Scotland  is  again  to  be 
polluted  by  the  unrestrained  outrages 
of  such  miscreants ;  whether  all  men 
of  humanity  or  respectability  will  not 
combine  to  denounce  and  put  an  end 
to  such  invasions  of  law  and  liberty, 
are  questions  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to 
ask  or  to  answer. 

6.  We  have  had  against  ui  in  the  late 
struggle  all  the  influence  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  weight  of  that  influ- 
ence, even  when  legitimately  exerted, 
iiay>  when  it  remains  entirely  paniTe^ 


is  comdderable.  It  gains  many  mode- 
rate or  indifferent  men,  who,  taking 
little  interest  in  politics,  go  naturally 
to  the  Government  side.  Other  things 
being  equals  or  seeming  equals  the 
Government  candidate  will  always  be 
preferred.  It  has  stUl  greater  effect 
in  neutralizing  voters  where  it  does  not 
gain  them.  A  man  must  have  strong 
and  decided  views  before  he  votes 
against  a  Government  candidate,  and 
will  easily  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay 
at  home^  if  his  principles  are  in  the 
least  wavering,  or  his  resolution  timid. 
In  this  way,  the  mere  circumstance  of 
being  in  power  will  alwavs  give  the 
Ministerial  party  a  certam  per-cen- 
tage  upon  the  poll :  and  where  elee- 
tions  are  going  neck  and  neck,  as  in 
some  places  they  have  lately  been^  the 
cast  of  the  scale  may  always  be  reck- 
oned to  be  with  the  Government.  But 
how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case« 
when  the  Government  influence  is  used 
in  the  unsparing  and  unscrupulons 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  bv  the 
present  Ministry  in  the  late  elections  ? 
The  extent  to  which  undue  interfer- 
ence has  been  carried  is  probably  in- 
credible to  those  who  have  not  wit- 
nessed it.  Most  of  our  readers^  bow- 
ever,  must  know  what  has  taken  place 
in  their  own  constituency  or  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  instances  of  de- 
tection also,  in  the  cases  of  Portariing- 
ton  and  Woodstock^  may  tend  to  infer 
what  attempts  were  made  that  have 
not  been  detected.  Above  all,  the 
agents  of  tho  Ministry  themselves 
must  know  the  truth  of  what  we  now 
write,  and  must  feel  in  all  its  pressure 
the  cogency  of  our  argument.  They 
must  be  aware  what  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  from  Government 
resources  in  the  struggle  for  existence— 
what  threats,  what  promises  have  been 
held  out,  to  gain  or  to  hold  back  the 
probable  or  pledged  voters  of  their 
opponents— the  numbers  that  have 
been  kept  away  by  tho  fear  of  losing  a 
subsistence^  or  of  being  deprived  of 
honours  or  rewards  already  conferred, 
or  promised  for  meritorious  services— 
the  hundreds  that  have  been  convert- 
ed by  the  actual  jobbing  of  patronage 

the  thousands  that  have  been  kejpt 

in  suspense  by  the  expectation  of  ft. 
Lot  Ministers  and  those  in  their  se- 
crets revolve  what  they  have  gained^  or 
what  they  have  saved  by  these  means, 
uid  trenwle  to  think  what  ironU  have 
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been  dieir  condition  if  they  had  been 
unable  to  resort  to  them. 

The  importance  of  Government  in- 
fluence will  scarcely  be  depreciated  by 
those  who  professed  to  account  in  this 
way  for  the  undoubted  change  that 
occurred  in  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
Parliament  of  1835.   That  in  that  elec- 
tion there  was  a  gain  of  more  than 
150  members  to  the  Conservative  side 
was  not  denied ;  but  it  was  ascribed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  being  in  power.     It 
is  his  own  Parliament,  they  said — ^no 
wonder  that  he  has  a  large  accession 
of  strength.     No  constitutional  politi- 
cian would  have  held  this  language. 
No  one  who  thought  well  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  or  who  deemed  highly  of  the 
tendency  or  effects  of  a  Reformed  re- 
presentation, would  have  supposed  that 
so  great  a  choHge  would  have  been 
wrought  in  the  independent  and  honest 
constituencies  of  this  country,  without 
a  change  of  opinions,  and  merely  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  party  was  now 
in  power  that  had  before  been  out  of 
it.     But  such  was  the  view  taken  by 
the  present  Ministerialists — such  was 
the  compliment  paid  by  them  to  the 
work  of  their  own  hands  in  the  Re- 
form Bill.     Their  statement  was,  that 
a   hundred  and   fifty  members   had 
been  gained  by  a  mere  change   of 
Administration.    But  though  the  the- 
ory by  which  they  so  consoled  them- 
selves was  founded  upon  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration of  the  magnitude  of  such 
an  influence,  yet  it  is  conclusive  against 
them  as  to  its  existence  to  a  considerable 
extent.    And  when  we  take  into  view, 
that  nothing  was  ever  aUcffed  against 
the  Peel  administration  at  all  approach- 
ing to  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  prac- 
tices which  have  already  been  brought 
home  to  the  present  Government  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  large 
an  allowance  is  to  bo  made  for  this  ele- 
ment in  the  calcidatiun.     If  the  Go- 
vernment infiuenco  was  wortli  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  even  in  the  manner  in 
which  his  Ministry  acted,  about  150 
seats,  as  the  present   Ministerialists 
used  to  say,  what  deduction  are  we  now 
to  make  from  the  Ministerial  numbers 
on  account  of  their  having  the  Go- 
vernment on  their  side  in  the  late  elec- 
tions?    What  further  deduction  are 
we  to  make  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
principled and  unprecedented  manner 
nt  which  the   Government  influence 
J'Maow  been  exerted?  If  wo  were  to 


deduct  150  seats  for  Government  in- 
fluence legitimately  operating,  we  must 
deduct  200  where  promises  and  threats, 
promotions  and  dismissals,  peerages 
and  pensions,  household  warrants,  and 
posts  in  the  excise,  in  esse  or  posse, 
nave  been  flying  about  as  thick  as  hail- 
stones. If  we  were  to  deduct  either 
of  these  numbers  from  the  Ministerial 
returns,  how  will  they  look  in  the  late 
elections?  But  such  calculations  in 
the  Ministerial  party  were  a  gross 
deception  and  a  gross  insult  upon  the 
nation  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  our 
wish  to  turn  them  now  against  them. 
We  cannot  believe  that  in  any  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  influence 
can  ever  carry  seats  by  hundreds  or 
by  fifties.  But  it  is  indisputable  that 
it  must  always  have  some  eflect.  If, 
as  we  certainly  may  do,  we  deduct  but 
thirty  seats,  which  we  assert  have  been 
gained  in  the  late  elections  by  Govern- 
ment influence,  duly  or  unduly  exert- 
ed, we  leave  the  Ministry  to  triumph 
as  they  best  may  in  the  victories  they 
have  won,  and  in  the  strong  hold 
which  they  possess  of  the  affections  of 
the  country. 

7.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  we  have  had 
to  flght  in  Ireland  ?  What  words  shall 
we  find  to  tell  the  ingredients  of  the 
infernal  cauldron  there  set  a-brewing 
to  work  the  destruction  at  once  of  the 
Conservative  party  and  of  the  insti- 
tutions ofwhicn  they  are  the  defenders? 
—Government  influence,  squandered 
more  lavishly  and  unblushingly  than 
even  in  England, — in  the  lowest  deep 
a  lower  deep,  in  proportion  as  Mul- 
grave  is  more  supple  than  Melbourne, 
and  0*ConnelI  more  profligate  and 
daring  than  any  other  of  his  species  : 
Impudence  working  upon  ignorance, 
priestcraft  upon  superstition,  all  the 
delusions  of  blind  prejudice,  all  the 
violence  of  lawless  passions,  an  utter 
absence  of  scruple  or  honesty,  a  firm 
belief  that  every  means  are  sanctified 
by  the  end.  Add  to  these  the  more 
special  consideration  that  the  system 
of  the  registration  of  voters  has  been 
openly  jobbed  as  an  engine  of  party 
government,  that  it  is  only  by  a  Into 
decision  of  the  Judges  that  the  neces- 
sity has  been  fixed  of  a  substantial  qua- 
lification under  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
that  the  local  officers  appointed  to  ad- 
minister the  law  in  this  respect  have 
been  notoTiou&\y  «fi\«ctAd  from  the 
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most  violent  Ministerial  partisans^  and  Ministerial  party.     Her  Majesty  has 
have  in  some  places  been  repeatedly  been  falsely  and  wickedly,  we  might 
changedj  and  changed  again,  where  well  say  treasonabfy,  represented  as 
they  were  found  on  trial  not  to  be  suf-  answerable  for  all  the  details  of  that 
ficiently  subservient.     From  these  cir-  administration,  of  which  Melboumoy 
cumstances  it  arises,  that  in   Ireland  Mulgrave,    and    Co.    are   boimd  to 
the  Radical  candidate  has  almost  in-  bear    the    sole    responsibility; — she 
variably  the  return  in  contested  seats,  has  been  held  out  as  the  true  au- 
and  that  almost  as  invariably  his  mar  thor  of  Lord  John  RusselFs  state  pa- 
jority  is  reduced  in  committee  below  pers,  with  which,  though  necessari- 
zero,  even  when  extending  to  some  ly  written  in  her  name,  she  has  no 
hundred  of  votes.     This  result,  how-  more  personally  to  do  than  with  the 
ever,  cannot  be  attained,  except  at  a  trash  and  tediousness  of  Don  Carlos, 
great  expense,    and    after   a    consi-  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  ten- 
derable  delay,  which  often  deters  the  dency  of  this  new  system  of  using  the 
aggrieved  party  from    controverting  Queen's  name.     It  is  always  in  the 
the  election,  and  in  the  mean- time  power  of  a  Ministry  for  the  time  being 
gives  the  Ministry  the  benefit  of  the  to  resort  to  this  course  ;  but  what  is  the 
false  return.  effect  of  it?     It  is  no  impossible  thing 
8.  Finally,  and  without  dwelling  on  that  unpopular  and  unconstitutionu 
other  advantages  which  Ministers  have  acts  may  be  committed  by  any  Minis- 
held  or  taken  in  this  contest,  we  shall  try,  whether   Whig  or   Tory — it  is 
conclude  with  referring  to  the  un-  perfectly  possible  that,  de  facto,  these 
worthy  and  unconstitutional  use  which  acts  may  have  the  assent  er  appro- 
they  have  made  of  the  Quecn*s  name,  bation  of  the  sovereign  upon  the  par- 
Wo  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  tial  statement  which    Ministers  may 
baseness  of  the  system  thus  pursued  lay  before  the  crown.      But  if  the 
by  them.      Are  these  men    Whigs,  crown  is  to  be  implicated  individually 
who  could  seek  to  deter  us  from  the  in  their  merits,  the  result  must  be  to 
independent  use  of  our  Pariiamentary  prejudice  the  sovereign  by  alienating 
franchise,  by  intimations  of  the  Royal  the  affections,  and  exciting  the  resent- 
wishes  ?     Are  they  Ministers  of  the  ment  of  those  classes,  whether  a  ma- 
Crown,  who  thus  dared  to  involve  jority  or  a  minority  of  the  nation,  who 
their  Royal  Mistress  in  personal  re-  may  be  outraged  by  the  Ministerial  pro- 
sponsihility  for  their  political  acts  and  ceedings.     Who  then  are  the  persons 
opinions  ?     Are  they  men  of  honour,  that  would  thus   turn  against  their 
who  could  seek  to  entrap  a  young  and  Queen  the  political  feelings  of  any 
unsuspecting  female,  to  whom  they  part  of  the  community  ?     Who  is  it 
owe  a  double  duty  of  allegiance  and  that  would  introduce  the  fearful  prin- 
delicacy,  into   rash  and  irrevocable  ciple  that  the  sovereign  is  a  decided 
opinions  on  questions  which  it  re-  partisan,  and  is  committed  to  a  certain 
quires  long  reflection  and  vast  ex-  set  of  political  adventurers  and  politi- 
perience    to    consider    and     deter-  cal  notions,  unpalatable  already  to  at 
mine  ?     Are    they   lovers    of    their  least  half  the  nation,    and  destined 
country,  and  did  they  wish  to  make  soon  to  be  obnoxious  to  a  great  majo- 
their  sovereign,  not  the  mistress  and  rity  of  it  ?    A  course  of  this  kind,  we 
the  protectress  of  all  her  people,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  on  the  very 
the  head  of  a  faction — the  exclusive  borders  of  treason.    It  is  cowardly,  as 
leader  of  a  political  sect  ?     Such,  at  attempting  to  divide  a  responsibility 
]east,hasbeen  the  tendency  of  their  acts  which  rests  entire  upon   Ministerial 
— such  has  been  the  apparent  object  shoulders.     It  is  cruel,  as  involving 
of  their  proceedings.    The  Queen  has  her  who  is  the  object  of  our  alle- 
been  surrounded, with  no  small  violence  glance,  our  love,  and  our  reverence, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  to  her  feel-  in  the  rancours  and  hostilities  of  poll- 
ings, with  an  ostentatious  and  unusual  tical  contention.     It  is  a  direct  viola- 
staff  of  female  politicians,  to  serve  the  tion  of  the  constitutional  principle, 
donble  purpose  of  excluding  every  ray  that  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong ; 
of  information  or  opinion,  except  such  because  that  principle  is  only  true 
as  might  be  transmitted  through  their  upon  the  footing  that  the  sovere^gOL 
medinm,  and  of  leading  the  people  to  takes  no  i^oYl\A!C^  ot  "^vcX."^  %^ft^  -^w^tAik^ 
beBevatiiaiJ^Miii/estT^speraoiiidpre-    eyer,  "bxit  1i\»t  cserj  ^\&%  ^  ^s«» 
dUeotioDB  are  entinly  deroted  to  tiie    by  ^o  lA3a»^tr^.    X^ ^fi&ajl^sc^'^  vsm 
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ungenerous  and  illegal  as  it  is»  the 
course  of  these  Ministers  and  of  their 
adherents  has  been  to  mix  up  tho 
Queen's  name  iu  the  late  elections,  as 
specially  approving  of  all  that  Minis- 
ters have  ever  done,  and  as  personally 
canvassing  for  the  votes  of  her  sub- 
jects to  support  them.  That  this  was  a 
more  fraud  and  falsehood  was  manifest 
to  any  sound  reasonor  or  shrewd  ob- 
server. But  it  was  calculated,  as  it 
was  indeed  intended ,  to  impose  upon 
many  simple  and  conlidiug  persons, 
whose  very  loyalty  was  thus  made  a 
snare  for  leading  them  to  support  those 
who,  being  the  enemios,  ur  leagued 
with  the  enemies  of  the  throne  and  the 
Churchy  cannot  be  the  true  friends  of 
a  Protestant  monarch  or  a  Protestant 
succession. 

We  have  now  given  a  very  imper- 
fect and  feeble  sketch  of  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  Conservative 
party  laboured  during  tho  late  elec- 
tions. All  these  obstacles,  and  more, 
we  have  encoimtcred — all  these  ob- 
stacles, and  more,  we  have  overcome. 
Tho  Conservative  party  are  numeri- 
cally stronger  than  in  tho  last  Parlia- 
ment. It  would  have  been  a  victory 
even  to  have  stood  their  ground.  But 
they  have  done  more — they  have  in- 
creased their  force.  They  have  re- 
turned, as  near  as  may  be,  tiibee 
uirxuiiEi)  AND  TWENTY  stauuch,  de- 
cided, and  eilicient  (/onservatives,  be- 
ing within  ten  of  an  absolute  majority 
of  the  whole  House.  Making  an  al- 
lowance for  waverers  and  absentees. 
Ministers  cannot  show  even  a  nominal 
majority  of  the  smallest  amount.  They 
are  certainly  very  far  from  that  work- 
ing majority,  which  thoy  fondly  hoped 
they  would  attain  by  the  late  dissolu- 
tion, and  by  which  they  thought  at  once 
to  make  all  smooth  iu  the  House  of 
I'ommons,  and  to  keep  in  subjiH^tion  a 
hostile  majority  of  80  or  100  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Su(^h  is  the  ]>osition  of  the  Conser- 
vative ]^arty  in  jK>int  of  numbers.  But 
their  moral  strength  is  still  greater  than 
their  numericcil.  It  is  aided  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  disadvantages  with 
which  they  have  striven,  of  the  victory 
which  they  have  gained  upon  their  ene- 
mies* ground,  of  the  still  greater  tri- 
umph which  they  would  have  achieved 
With  a  favourable,  or  even  with  a  neu- 

iral  Govorameat,  -It  ia  further  enhan- 
cedfyr  the  cimiplete  proof ,  e/uit«  in  Ewo- 

ijir/2,  CouaervUive  prmdplm  Iiato  an 


overwhelming  and  growing  prepon- 
derance over  those  of  a  destructive  or 
tampering  tendency.  The  Conserva- 
tive party  in  the  late  contest  have  lost 
nothing,  but  have  even  made  a  small 
gain,  upon  the  English  boroughs. 
They  have  made  a  net  f/ain  of  23 

SKATS,   EQUAL   TO   46   VOTES,   VpOn  t/tC 

English  counties.  What  is  most  tv- 
markable,  with  one  unhappy  exception, 
which  wo  deeply  regivt,  the  Conser- 
vatives have  not  lost  a  single  scut  iti  t/ie 
Eiujlish  counties,  of  which  they  were 
before  in  possession.  On  the  contrary, 
thoy  have  generally  increai^ed  their 
mii^orities  on  the  poll  on  this  occasion, 
where  any  such  seats  have  been  con- 
tested. What  stronger  proof  can  be 
afforded  of  the  firm  hold  which  Con- 
servative principles  possess  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish people!  ? 

The  moral  weight  of  the  English 
representation  in  this  question  is  of 
tho  utmost  importance ;  for,  without 
any  wish  to  depreciate  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  more  particularly  our 
own  portion  of  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  to 
England  that  all  look  for  the  highest 
and  happiest  union  of  social  civilisa- 
tion, with  sober,  experienced,  and  well- 
regulated  civil  liberty.  It  is  no  injus- 
tice to  Ireland  to  say,  that  its  priest- 
ridden  and  pauper  peasantry  is  less 
civilized  and  less  orderly  than  the  yeo- 
manry of  England.  It  is  no  iiyustice 
to  Scotland  to  say,  that  its  new-bom 
constituencies  are  less  calm  and  col- 
lected in  tho  use  of  their  privileges 
than  the  corresponding  classes  in  Eng- 
land, who  have  ei\joyed  them  for  cen- 
turies. From  England  both  the  sister 
countries  have  borrowed  their  consti- 
tution ;  from  England  they  must  na- 
turally learn  its  proper  management 
and  operation  ;  and  in  any  question 
as  to  great  constitutional  principles, 
the  sentiments  of  the  English  consti- 
tuencies must  deserve  always  to  be 
more  gnively  weighed,  and  more 
deeply  respected,  than  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  empire. 

Another  signal  advantage  has  been 
attained  in  our  bygone  struggle.  The 
country  has  proclaimed*  in  no  ob- 
scure language,  its  reprobation  of  de- 
structive doctrines*  by  repudiating 
thote  who  were  the  moat  prominent 
advocates  of  them  in  the  last  Parlia- 

mBDt.      HUMK,    RoXBUCKj     BowaiNS, 

EwAaXf  and  othen*  have  all  been 
Ti||ecied  by  llbia  T«i(M^Te  oomftita- 
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selves  as  candidates,  and  where  they  eflfcct  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many 
were  previously  seated.     Here  is  in-  moderate  and  constitutional  men,  who 
deed  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discou-  have  yet,  under  a  lingering  delusion, 
ragcmcnt  to  Radicalism.  This  is  indeed  given  their  countenance  to  the  Minis- 
a  triumph  for  the  Conservative  party,  terial  party.    Wo  believe  that  if  it  had 
and  a  lesson  to  the  enemies  of  the  been  proved  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
constitution  and  their  allies.     It  is  a  progressoftheeloctions,  it  would  have 
convincing  proof  that  the  reign  of  greatly  helped  the  Conser\ativc  cause. 
Destructive  principles  is  already  at  an  Nothing  seems  more  improbable  than 
end,  or  is  fast  approaching  to  that  de-  this  extraordinary  sympatliy  between 
sirable  consummation.     But  is  it,  or  the  Whigs  and   Uadicals,  wlien  ab- 
ought  it  to  be,  a  triumph  and  a  rejoi-  stractly  viewed  ;  but  yet  nothing  has 
cing  to  one  party  of  politicians  mere-  been  more  clearly  proved.     We  aTo 
ly  ?     It  ought,  we  shoidd  think,  to  be  tempted  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  that  the 
a  theme  of  exultation  to  every  lover  Colonial  Office  can  really  deplore  the 
of  the  constitution  or  the  country,  of  ejection  of  Roebuck — that  the  Trea- 
the  Church  or  of  religion,  that  these  sury  should  feel  crippledby  the  lopping 
pestilent  disturbers  of  social  order  and  otf  of  Hume  ?  Yet  these  things  arc  so. 
contentment — these  dcspisers  of  reli-  Men  professing  to  respect  the  institu- 
gion  or  of  religious  institutions — these  tions  of  their  country,  and  to  maintain 
promoters  of  anarchy  and  civil  divi-  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  empire, 
sion — these  agitators  for  Irish  or  Ca-  have  had  their  whole  sympathies  en- 
nadian  separation — should  thus  have  gaged  in  l)ehalf  of  levellers  and  agi- 
been  branded  with  disgrace  and  defeat,  tators,  and  are  now  wearing  sackcloth 
But  alas   for  the    Ministers  of  the  and  ashes  for  the  sad  event  that  such 
Crown  I  alas  for  the  Whigs  of  1837 1  persons  are  replaced  by  the  lovers  of 
they  cannot  share  in  this  honest  joy.  their  country's  institutions   and  the 
The  defeat  of  tlio  Destructives,  the  advocates  of  order  and  tranquillity, 
ejection  of  those  who  would  pull  down         Such,  then,  is  the  position  of  the 
the  Church  and  the  Peerage,  and  set  Ministeiial  party  at  the  close  of  this 
the  populace  above  the  prince — these  arduous  struggle.     They  have  had  the 
events  which,  to  all  constitutional  po-  fixing  of  the  ground — they  have  had 
liticians,  are  a  comfortable  presage  of  the  choice  of  the  weapons — they  have 
peace  and  safety,  are  to  tlie  Whig  had  the  sun  and  the  wind  in  their  fa- 
Ministers  a  sad  defeat,  and  a  fearful  vour — they  have  had  every  advantage 
writing  on  the  wall  that  their  king-  on   their  side — and  they  have  been 
dom  is  departed*  from  them.     Innu-  beaten  as  hollow  as  a  drum.     They 
merable  circumstances  have  proved,  in  have  profaned  the   (jueen*s  name — 
these  last  elections,  that  the  Minbters  they  have  prostituted  the  (iovemmcut 
have  bound  up  their  own  success  with  influence — they  have  practised  every 
that  ofthe  Destructive  party ;  that  they  corruption — they  have  assumed  every 
have  merged  themselves  into  the  anar-  disguise.     They  have  done  all  this, 
chists  by  a  new  or  a  reiterated  compact  and  they  have  done  it  in  rain.     They 
of  coalition.      Independently  of  the  have  sounded  the  base  note  of  humility, 
positive  proof  appearing  against  them  and  it  has  struck  their  own  dirge.  To 
in  the  Dunfermline  transaction,  there  have  succeeded  by  u.«ing  such  means 
is  the  real  evidence  arising  from  the  would  have  been  shameful  enough ; 
fact,  that  Radicals  and  Whigs  have  but  to  have  used  them,  and  to  have 
constantly  stood  together  in  a  coali-  failed,  is  overwhelming.      "  All  is 
tion  during  the  elections — and  that  in  lost,**   said   Francis   I.,  after  Pa  via, 
only  one  instance  (tliat  of  the  Ayr  "  except  our  honour.**    "  All  is  lost,*' 
burghs),  have  a  Whig  and  a  Radical  may  Lonl  Melbourne  now  say,  "  our 
been  mutually  opposed.      The   De-  honour  included.** 
structives  that  have  been  rejected  have        The  Conservative  party  again  have 
beensoby  the  exclusive  exertions  ofthe  achieved  a   corresponding  triumph; 
Conservatives,  not  only  without  aid  their  glory  and  their  strength  are  the 
from  the  Queen*s  Government,  but  in  counterparts  of  the  Ministerial  weak- 
opposition  to  the  whole  force  of  that  ness  and  dbgraco.     If  the  Conserva- 
Govemmont  exerted  on  the  Destructive  tivcs  meet  Parliament  as  an  Opposition^t 
side.    We  firmly  believe  that  this  cir-  thoy  inVV  toTm\\i<^\^^\sv^^\.\n£^K&^<» 
cwaaaUncc  itself  will  have  a  powerful  thomoflXYn^^mvcA^^^v^^a^^^'^ 
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ful,  the  most  efficient  body  that  over 
were  set  in  watch  over  Ministerial 
proceedings. 

And  for  what  purpose  are  the  Con- 
servatives thus  united  together  ?  Is  it 
to  introduce  hazardous  innovations^  to 
advocate  new  principles,  to  force  upon 
an  unwilling  or  doubtful  people  specu- 
lative changes  and  departures  from 
established  things  ?  No  ;  the  Conser- 
vative party  seek  merely  to  ])revent 
certain  changes — to  resist  certain  inno- 
vations. They  seek  to  put  a  veto  upon 
organic  revolution,  or  encroachments 
upon  the  Church  and  Constitution  as 
by  law  established.  Their  aim  and 
end  is,  in  these  points,  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  They  say  on  these  vital 
questions,  as  the  barons  of  old,  nohimus 
leges  mutan.  They  insist  merely  that 
Government  and  legislation  shall  be 
carried  on  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  with  every  latitude 
for  practical  improvement,  but  with 
an  utter  and  everlasting  exclusion  of 
structural  alterations.  They  say  that 
the  Church  shall  be  protected  in  its 
property — they  say  that  tht^  House  of 
Lords  shall  be  upheld  in  its  privileges. 
If  the  Conservative  Opposition  were  a 
smaller  body  than  they  are,  they  would 
still  bo  entitled  to  deference  on  these 
g^unds.  In  communi  causa  potior 
semper  est  conditio  prohibentis.  Fun- 
damental innovations  ought  not  to  be 
thrust  upon  a  divided  nation  or  a 
divided  legislature.  Existing  institu- 
tions and  organic  principles  ought  not 
to  be  swept  away  without  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  change.  To  carry  off 
tho  property  of  the  Church  upon  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  weakness,  of 
majorities  of  30,  or  20,  or  5,  is  unprin- 
cipled and  ojipressive.  Yet  the  Con- 
servative party  seek  merely  to  resist 
encroachments  of  this  kind.  All  the 
success  thev  ask  is  to  prevent  the 
legislature  from  making  those  innova- 
tions, and  to  compel  the  Government 
as  such  to  abandon  the  irritating  and 
endless  agitation  of  them,  to  the  great 
disquietude  of  men*s  minds,  and  tho 
total  obstruction  of  useful  and  practi- 
cable measures. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked 

difference  between  the  Conservative 

and   the   Revolutionary  party.     For 

'the  Consffrvat'we^,  who  stand  purely 

on  tho  f/r/tr/isi've,  it  is  victory  not  to  be 

defeated,— it  is  a  triumph  to  have  the 

'omUest  majority:  for  tboae  of  tho 


Movement,  not  to  have  a  large  pre- 
ponderance, is  defeat. 

We  must  now,  however,  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  tho 
relative  position  of  these  two  parties 
in  the  Parliament  just  elected.  From 
these  it  ^-ill  be  manifest  how  great  a 
superiority  is  possessed  by  our  Con- 
servative friends. 

1 .  Let  us  consider  the  comparative 
state  of  the  two  parties  in  point  of 
union  of  sentiment,  and  purpose. 

The  Conservative  party,  we  arc 
proud  to  say,  are  more  firmly  united 
on  every  great  constitutional  principle," 
on  every  true  party  <iuostion,  than 
any  similar  body  of  men  have  ever 
been  before.  They  are  resolved  to 
oppose  every  invasion  of  the  privileges 
or  property  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment throughout  the  three  king- 
doms: they  are  resolved  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  resist  further  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  they  arc  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  full  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
and  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  They 
are  united  upon  these  questions,  not 
now  only  and  for  a  time,  but  perma- 
nently and  for  ever.  The  only  point 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  can 
be  said  to  exist,  relates  to  tho  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Irish  Corporations — a  question  im- 
portant certainly,  yet  not  directly  af- 
fecting the  (Constitution,  and  on  which 
we  have  no  doubt  we  shall  shortly  see 
a  complete  adjustment  and  coincidence 
of  opinion  in  the  whole  Conservative 
party. 

How  do  their  opponents  stand  in 
reference  to  matters  of  the  same  kind? 
They  differ  essentially  from  each  other 
on  the  most  vital  questions.  They 
differ  as  to  the  preservation  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Lords  :  they  dif- 
fer as  to  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  as  to  the  introduction  of 
ballot,  as  to  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments. They  differ  as  to  the  relative 
influence  due  to  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the  democratic  power.  They  dif- 
fer as  to  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant (Church  in  Ireland,  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  Established  Churoh 
at  all  in  any  part  of  the  three  king- 
doms. They  differ  as  to  Irish  Repeal, 
and  as  to  (Canadian  Independence  1 
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admitted  ihat  the  subJMts  are  i  oiv 
tant :  it.  cannot  be  doubted  th«i, 
difiPerences  are  irreconcilable,  ajw 
us  seci  now,  the  points  on  which  ihej 
agree.  These  are  almost  solely  the 
Ministerial  measures  of  Irish  Appro- 
priation and  English  Church-Rates. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Minis- 
terial party  are  united  even  on  these. 
But  suppose  that  they  are:  how  are 
they  united?  Upon  principles  dia- 
metrically opposite,  with  views  and 
purposes  inveterately  hostile  to  each 
other.  The  moderate  Ministerialists 
propose  these  measures  as  the  supposed 
means  of  ameliorating  and  strength- 
ening the  institutions  to  which  they  re- 
late. The  ultra- Ministerial  party  ad- 
vocate them  as  a  step  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  institutions.  Their  very 
agreement  is  thus  a  difference.  And 
how  long  would  even  this  agreement 
last  ?  But  till  the  next  turn  of  the  re- 
volutionary wheel.  The  very  accom- 
plishment of  their  present  measures 
would  annihilate  their  party .  It  would 
merge  the  moderate  portion  of  them 
in  the  larger  body  of  Conservatives ; 
and  woidd  leave  the  Radical  remnant 
in  a  hopeless  minority.  Even  now 
there  must  be  misgivings  and  murmur- 
ings  among  moderate  Whigs,  asking 
themselves  the  questions,  why  they 
should  much  longer  continue  with  a 
set  of  men  whose  objects  they  depre- 
cate, whose  principles  they  disavow, 
and  whom  they  must  leave  at  the  very 
next  eross-road  ;  why  they  should  not 
now  join  the  great  Conservative  party, 
whose  objects  and  purposes  they  essen- 
tially approve  of,  and  with  whom  they 
will  rejoice,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be 
united  against  their  present  asso- 
ciates. 

2.  Let  us  consider  the  state  of  the 
two  parties  in  point  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  good-will. 

The  Conservative  party  have  been 
brought  together  by  circumstances 
which  effectually  prove  to  each  other 
their  disinterested  and  patriotic  views, 
and  the  honourable  principles  which 
have  placed  and  kept  them  in  opposi- 
tion, in  defiance  of  all  the  temptations 
of  office,  and  all  the  influence  of  power. 
It  is  thus  impossible  that  thev  can  re- 
gard each  other,  otherwise  than  with 
mutual  respect  and  cordiality. 

Is  it  the  same  with  the  Ministerial 
party  ?  There  arc  among  them  men 
strongly  attached  to  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  arc  ibc36  men  the  Trillisg  wocil* 
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if  leyeHers  and  democrats?  S 
are  Dossessed  of  high  wia 
maniy  i<  of  Eoglish  honour :  do 

thev  cheoriuuj  submit  to  the  sUviili 
and  degrading  yoke  of  a  low-minded 
Irish  jobber  in  violence  and  corrup- 
tion ?  Some  of  them  are  lovers  of  re- 
ligion and  religious  institutions:  do 
thev  not  with  reluctance  and  loathioff 
fina  themselves  rubbmg  shoulders  wit£ 
infidels  and  voluntaries?  Such  must 
be  the  case,  if  human  nature  is  true  to 
itself.  It  cannot  be  that  such  dis- 
cordant materials  can  be  in  juxtaposi- 
tion without  mutual  repulsion :  and  a 
fearful  explosion  is  the  probable  result 
of  the  attempt  to  force  them  into  last- 
ing combination. 

The  present  Ministerial  party  has 
been  brought  together  by  accident  or 
avarice,  by  pride  or  passion,  by  any 
thing  but  solid  and  deliberate  principle. 
The  worst  of  them  have  been  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  plunder,  the  best  by 
the  impatience  of  being  merged  in  the 
great  Conservative  body,  wiUi  whom 
tiiey  substantially  agree.  They  have 
been  kept  together  by  a  consoladon 
that  is  now  destroyed,  by  a  hope  that 
is  now  blasted ;  by  the  weak  notion 
that  the  Peel  Parliament  was  no  indi- 
cation of  the  national  feeling,  by  the 
visionary  expectation  that,  m  a  new 
Parliament  they  would  be  omnipotent. 
The  Ministerial  Whigs  thought  it 
more  noble  to  be  something  at  the 
head  of  the  Destructives  than  nothing 
in  the  train  of  the  Conservatives. 
They  have  now  the  prospect  of  being 
nothing  any  where.  They  thought  it 
"  better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in 
Heaven ;  **  there  is  now  a  probability 
that  they  will  not  reign  in  either  of 
these  regions.  The  coalition  which 
they  formed  with  the  Destiuctive  party 
was  perhaps  the  most  disreputable  that 
ever  disgraced  a  party,  and  it  is  noijr 
likely  to  prove  the  most  disastrous. 

Remembering  that  there  can  be  no 
strength  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  principle,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  remember  the 
ctmning  contrivance  by  which  the  pre- 
sent fi^isters  reinstated  themselves 
in  office,  as  well  as  the  last  of  those' 
measures  to  which  they  resorted  to 
maintain  their  place.  We  allude  to 
the  Appropriation  Clause  of  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  and  to  the  measure  of  E  *. 
llsh  Church-rates,  both  charact  1 
by  the  most  unblushing  tergiver»t 
and  abandonment  of  princi]^>  anu  i 
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iMj,  tiierefof09  tlie  jMrties  dire 
end  msMy  answenble  for  all  the  c? 
teaiiences  of  tiie  present  mtem  u/ 
eouectiDg  tithes.    If  blood  luui  thus 
been  A^  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
if  fiunilles  hate  been  depii^  of  thdr 
protectors^  that  coalition  are  the  cause 
of  it.    If  the  dergy  hare  been  in 
poverty  and   starvation,   their   lives 
placed  in  jeopardy,  and  their  children 
deprived  of  raucation  or  the  means  of 
independence,  that  coalition  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.    The  measure  whldi 
would  have  prevented  these  evils,  and 
in  which  all  parties  were  agreed,  was 
obstructed  by  their  factious  conduct, 
in  grafting  upon  it  an  unconnected 
condition  which  they  knew  to  be  un- 
attainable.    This  is  the  true  essence 
of  faction,  to  play  the  dog  in  the  man- 
ger— to  prevent  the  attaimng  of  a  con- 
fessedly good  thing,  because  another 
disputed  matter  cannot  also  be  attained. 
Why  the  tithe-payers  and  the  tithe- 
proprietors  should  continue  to  suffer 
when  they  might  be  relieved — why 
the  appropriation  measure  should  not 
be  considered  separately,  and  on  its 
own  merits,  are  questions  which  reason 
will  in  vain  ask.     If  it  be  said  that 
the  object  was  to  force  through  the 
measure  of  appropriation,   contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  Conservative 
party,  by  working   on  the  feelings 
which   they  might  entertain   as   to 
the    continuance   of  bloodshed   and 
misery  imdcr  the  tithe-collection  sys- 
tem— if  it  was  intended  to  coerce 
the  legislature  by  prolonging  and  ag- 
gravating (as  tne  agitation  of  the 
question  must  have  done)  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Irish  clergy  and  people, 
the  case  of  the  O' Council  Whigs  is 
noways  mended.     This  is  the  con* 
duct  of  the  bandit  who,  threatening  a 
massacre  of  his  prisoners,  seeks  to 
reduce  by  cruelty  the  fortress  which 
he  cannot  carry  by  strength.     Such  a 
course  implies  at  once  an  absence  of 
all  humanity,  and  a  disregard  of  lawful 
warfare.     The  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, thank  Heaven,  is  not  committed 
to  such  a  principle.     It  is  free  to  re- 
ject the  Appropriation  Clause  entirely, 
or  to  negative  the  intermixture  of  that 
question  with  a  measure  of  commuta- 
tion.    It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  it  should  persevere  in  such 
an  unprincipled  and  fruitiess  obstruc- 
tion of  useful  legislation.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  many  Ministerial  men  are 
not  now  sufficientiy  tired  of  that  odious 
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a  u  uungs,  and  if  many  even 

oi  w  who  may  still  advocate  the 
rigut  of  appropriation,  are  not  willing 
that  it  should  stand  by  itself  without 
forming  an  obstructicm  to^  a  dear 
remedy  for  present  ^vils,  called  for  at 
once  by  humanity  and  sound  policy. 

The  Church-rates  measure  presesiti 
many  similar  features  Witii  the  Ap- 

Eropriation  Clause.  It  was  resorted  to 
y  Ministers  in  their  utmost  ne^,  to 
conciliate  the  Dissenters,  who  began 
to  be  unruly.     The  same  Ministers 
had  advocated  a  totally  different  mea- 
sure, of  a  nature  which,  to  the  last, 
they  admitted  was  justifiable  ai^  fair. 
But,  alas !  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  in 
office,  had  adopted  that  measure,  and 
undertaken  to  carry  it  through.     That 
was  enough  to  mjuie  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  his  party  give  it  up.     It  was 
necessary  for  them  to  bid  more.     The 
mere  offer  to  do  what  Peel  had  offered 
would  never  help  to  keep  Peel  out  of 
office.     A  new  plan  was  therefore  de- 
vised, which  they  knew,  if  they  under- 
stood any  thing,  would  meet  with  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Churchmen, 
and  which  there  was  no  prospect  of 
carrying  even  through  the  House  of 
Commons.     They  were  thus  bringing 
forward  an  unattainable  remedy  for 
any  evil  that  existed,  and  what  was  their 
course  in  doing  so  ?  The  Ministers  and 
law  advisers  of  the  Crown  stood  for- 
ward with  solemn  oniuions  on  the  law  of 
Church-rates,  which  went  to  shake  the 
whole  system  to  the  foundation,  by 
promulgating   the  new  doctrine,  or 
giving  an  old  one  new  authority,  that 
there  was  no  means  of  compelling  a 
rate  with  an  unwilling  vestry.     It 
seems  as  clear  as  day  that  this  view  of 
the  law  was  mistaken ;  but  it  was  cal- 
culated  to  do   infinite   mischief  by 
greatiy  increasing  agitation  and  en< 
couraging  resistance.     Here,  then,  is 
another  instance  of  the  most  factious 
and  reckless  conduct,  much  aggravated 
by  its  proceeding  from  men  in  power. 
They  find  an  evil  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude in  existence,  for  which  a  remedy 
of  their  own  suggestion  is  open  and 
attainable.     But  to  conciliate  a  party 
who  are  not  to  be  conciliated  whilo  ' 
one  stone  of  the  Church  remains  upon 
another,  they  resort  to  a  new  mesF- 
sure,  which  they  may  have  the  merit 
of  proposing,  and  of  having  repudiftf 
ted ;  and  while  they  know  that  thsij 
cannot  carry  it^  tiiey  introduce  U  lA  a 
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manner  calculated  immensely  to  in- 
flame the  cvil>  irhich  b  thus  to  remain 
without  a  remedy  at  all.  They  oflfer 
a  cure  which  they  are  sure  cannot  be 
administered  5  and  they  do  every  thing 
possible,  in  the  mean-time,  to  exas- 
perate the  disease.  Here,  also,  thank 
Heaven,  they  may  be  considered  as 
most  signally  defeated  and  driven  from 
their  position.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  PAYERS  of  Church-rates, 
unreduced  by  the  poor  bribe  of  pecu- 
niary relief  in  this  form,  have  nobly 
returned  a  majority  of  representatives, 
who  are  pledged  by  their  principles 
to  see  the  fabric  of  the  Church  main- 
tained at  the  national  expense,  without 
the  slightest  encroachment  on  clerical 
property. 

Thus  the  two  main  props  of  the 
Ministerial  party  seem  to  be  struck 
from  beneath  them.  Their  only  appa- 
rent bonds  of  connexion,  always  rot- 
ten, seem  now  to  be  broken,  if  not  al- 
ready severed.  Their  projects  for  uni- 
ting opposites,  for  reconciling  contra- 
dictions, commenced  as  they  were  in 
gross  dishonesty,  arc  likely  to  conclude 
in  utter  discomfiture,  and  to  operate 
only  as  a  brand  of  exclusion  upon  their 
crafty  but  short-sighted  contrivers. 

3.  In  the  talent  of  its  members,  the 
Conservative  party  have  a  great  and 
admitted  advantage  over  their  oppo. 
nents.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  ex- 
patiate on  this  theme  ;  but  it  would 
lead  into  too  wide  a  field,  while  it  is 
really  unnecessary  to  demonstrate 
what  nobody  denies.  The  Conserva- 
tives, we  shall  merely  observe,  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  leaders 
the  most  able,  the  most  upright,  and 
the  most  judicious  of  any  that  have 
appeared  in  public  life  siucc  the  time 
of  Mr  Pitt.  The  present  Ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  confessedly  an 
experiment  to  try  how  the  afiairs  of 
the  nation  can  be  carried  on  with  a 
total  absence  of  able  or  efficient  men, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that 
the  adherents  are  much  superior  to 
their  leaders. 

4.  In  point  of  personal  character 
and  weight,  we  may  also  claim  for  our 

Earty  an  overwhelming  ascendency  ; 
ut  the  subject  is  an  invidious  and  a 
painful  one.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  saying,  that  the  great 
master  of  all,  he  that  rules  the  Minis- 
try, **  even  as  the  stem  doth  rule  the 
sAjp,  "Is  Jonas  enough  to  sink  a  whole 
-^'/y   wMe  the  virtues  of  the  last 


articulation  of  his  tail>  the  member 
for  Kilkenny,  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  weigh  it  up.  Yet  how  many  men 
among  the  Mmisterial  supporters  are, 
in  vulgar  estimation,  more  disreput- 
able than  these  individuals,  though  we 
will  not  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
more  unprincipled  I 

5.  In  comparing  the  relative  state 
and  strength  of  the  two  parties,  it  is 
most  important  to  remember  that  the 
Conservative  is  the  rising^  the  Revo- 
lutionary iho  falling  party.  Human 
afi^rs  seldom  stand  quite  still,  even 
under  a  Melbourne  Ministry ;  and 
two  successive  general  elections  now 
suffice  to  show  in  what  direction  the 
current  runs.  Will  thb  have  no  efiect 
in  thinning  the  Ministerial  ranks? 
Have  they  no  smnmer  friends  who  are 
likely  to  grow  cold  at  the  approach  of 
a  change  of  season  ?  Have  they  none 
of  those  prudenf  animals  on  their  side 
who  scent  afar  off  the  tottering  of  a 
ruinous  edifice  ?  The  Conservatives, 
we  think,  have  little  to  fear  in  this 
respect.  Having  been  faithful  to  each 
other  in  the  worst  of  times,  none  are 
now  likely  to  fall  away  when  the  sky 
looks  brighter. 

But  further,  when,  by  the  unexpect- 
ed result  of  these  elections,  the  Conser- 
vative force  is  manifestly  on  tlie  in- 
crease, and  even  now  so  strong  as  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  cither 
commanding  the  Commons  or  coercing 
the  Lords,  arc  there  on  the  Ministerial 
side  no  patriotic  or  prudent  men  who 
will  think  it  necessary  to  desist  from  an 
agitation  that  cannot  be  successful,  ex- 
cept in  producing  excitement  and  dis- 
content ?  Are  there  none  who  will 
shrink  from  pcri)etually  bringing  for- 
ward measures  only  to  have  them  de- 
feated— from  waging  an  eternal  war 
with  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
protected  as  they  are  by  an  invincible 
and  growing  host  of  defenders  ?  Will 
all  the  Ministerial  party  be  pleased  with 
the  employment  assigned  to  them,  to 
beat  the  air,  to  sow  the  sand,  to  milk  the 
he-goat,  to  toil  with  Sysiphus*s  stone,  to 
draw  water  in  the  sieves  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Danaus ;  to  pass  the  lifetime 
of  a  Parliament  in  standing  still,  till 
the  gorge  of  the  nation  rises  more  and 
more  at  their  lost  time,  and  the  wanton- 
ness and  impotency  of  their  attempts  ? 
We  suspect  there  are  very  many  who 
will  desist  from  embarrassing  where 
they  cannot  unravel — from  insisting 
for  ever  m  ptojecl^  smd  lunovations 
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when  they  neither  sec  the  ivhen  nor 
the  how  of  their  accomplishment. 
We  suspect  that  sensible  men  of  all 
parties  will  practically  aflfrce  in  ab- 
staining from  unattainable  schemes^ 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  unex- 
citing consideration  of  practicable  ob- 
jects. 

May  we  ask  a  further  question 
connected  with  thb  plain  progress  of 
the  current  towards  Conseryative 
opinions  ?  In  the  course  of  the  lato 
eh^ctions,  have  none  of  the  Whig 
Ministerialists  got  a  hint  that  their 
seats  are  not  so  secure  as  they  once 
thought?  Are  none  of  the  g^at 
Engtish  W^hig  families  now  mourning 
over  the  fall  or  diminution  of  their 
natural  influence  among  the  English 
gentry  and  yeomen  ?  Twenty-four 
county  seats  have  been  wrested  from 
the  Whigs  in  England  on  this  last 
occtision  ;  and  many  which  they  have 
saved  have  made  a  narrow  escape. 
There  are  still  forty-five  county  seats 
in  the  possession  of  the  Whigs,  to 
be  played  for  at  the  next  election, 
or  at  the  next  vacancies  which  may 
occur ;  and  these  are  to  be  won  or 
lost,  according  as  that  party  shall 
conduct  themselves  in  conformity 
M'ith  English  feelings  and  English 
principles.  It  is  ^:trange  if  the  Ca- 
vendisnes,  and  Howards,  and  Fitz- 
williauis  do  not  already  see  that  they 
are  hazarding  their  total  extinction 
in  English  representation  by  longer 
countenancing  destructive  measures, 
or  by  longer  linking  themselves  to 
O'Connell's  Irish  car.  The  forbear- 
ance which  has  been  exercised  towards 
them  at  the  last  ele<*tions  may  another 
time  be  withdrawn  ;  and  the  personal 
or  family  considerations  which  have 
now  preserved  them,  may  not  be  proof 
against  a  few  years  more  of  anti-na- 
tional policy. 

From  these  causes,  we  humbly  think 
it  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  speedy 
ili'fcction  from  the  Ministerial  party 
or  its  principles,  and  a  growing  luke- 
wannness  among  its  nominal  adhe- 
rents. 

We  consider  that  we  should  hero 
add  as  another  cause  of  weakness  and 
embarrassment  to  tlie  Ministerialists, 
the  fact  which  we  suspect  will  soon 
appear,  that  in  the  late  contest  the 
proper  Whig  wing  has  chiefly  suffered, 
and  that  of  the  survivors  the  Radi- 
cals now  preponderate  over  their  more 
moderate  allies.     We  have  not  yet 
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seen  calculations  on  tliis  point,  but  we 
think  it  must  be  the  case  from  ^e 
general  nature  of  the  results. 

Wo  before  noticed  Uiat  tlic  Con- 
sonratives  had  the  honour  of  defeat- 
ing many  of  the  Radical  leaders  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Ministerial  and  Consenrative  par- 
ties remains  nearly  the  same  in  the 
boroHffhs,  while  Ministers  have  suf- 
fered chiefly  in  the  English  counties. 
It  is  oertain  that  the  Radical  section 
of  the  Ministerial  party  was  before 
strongest  in  the  boroughs,  and  we 
think  it  must  be  so  still.  The 
Whigs  were  strongest  in  the  coun- 
ties, where  they  have  now  lost  twen- 
ty-four seats.  Whether  the  Whiga 
could   in    the    boroughs    have    dis- 

E laced  any  of  tho  Radicals,  if  they 
ad  tried,  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer ;  but  there  was  a  compact  be- 
tween them,  express  or  tacit,  that  they 
should  not  disturb  each  other  any 
where.  In  this  bargain  the  Whigs, 
we  suspect,  have  signally  outwitted 
themselves.  Doomed  as  they  were  to 
be  greatly  weakened  in  the  counties^ 
they  renounced  one  chance  of  making 
up  their  loss  at  the  expense  of  the 
Radicals  in  tho  boroughs.  It  is  plain 
that  unless  the  Whigs  have  succeeded 
as  many  Radicals  in  tho  boroughs  as 
will  compensate  the  Whig  loss  in  the 
counties,  their  relative  strength  in  the 
Ministerial  party  must  be  greatly  im- 
paired, as  any  gain  that  has  been  made 
m  Ireland,  we  presume,  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  proper  Whig  gain. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  how  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  is  the  position  of  the 
Whig  party!  Some  recent  calculations 
have  shown,  we  think,  that  Ministers 
on  party  questions  had  seldom  or  ne- 
ver, in  the  last  Session,  a  muster  of 
100  Whigs,  and  were  already  almost 
a  minority  in  their  own  party.  But  if 
that  par^  is  now  diminished,  and  if 
tho  loss  consists  principally  of  Whigs 
ejected  from  English  counties  with- 
out any  compensating  gain  by  the 
Whigs  over  the  Radicals,  tlie  situa- 
tion of  Government  becomes  most  con- 
temptible, and  most  dangerous  for  tho 
country.  Tho  majority  of  the  nation  is 
proved  to  be  decidedly  Conservative  or 
Preservative  ;  many  Whigs  having 
been  unquestionably  returned  on  the 
principlo  or  pretence  of  preserving 
our  institutions.  But  a  majority  of  the 
GovenuDent  party  are  avoireNoly  for 
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destroylug  those  institutions.  Sup- 
pose  it  appear  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  Parliament  are  Conser- 
vative in  principle^  while  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Ministerial  party  are 
Destructive,  wc  ask  if  it  is  possible, 
or  decent,  or  safe,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  remain  ?  It  is  ma- 
nifest that  while  they  are  outnum- 
bered in  tlieir  own  camp,  the  policy 
of  Ministers  must  necessarily  bend 
to  the  msyority  of  their  supporters, 
and  assume  a  Radical  and  Destructive 
tendency,  whether  open  or  concealed, 
contrary  to  the  predominant  feeling' 
of  the  country  and  of  Parliament. 
That  the  preponderance  of  lladicals 
and  0*Connctlites  on  that  side  must 
diminish  its  weight  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  are  agreed  to  preserve  our 
Institutions,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

When  we  look  generally  at  the^ 
comparative  view  above  taken  of 
the  two  parties  now  opposed  to  each 
other  in  Parliament,  wc  tliink  that  our 
friends  have  the  strongest  reasons  of 
self-gratiUation  and  the  fairest  omens 
of  success.  On  the  one  side,  we  have 
a  body  of  brave  and  determined  men, 
trusting  in  each  other*s  honour  and 
courage,  and  in  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  fighting  for  their  hearths  and 
altars,  united  in  purpose  and  plans, 
headed  by  able  leaders,  and  em- 
boldened by  recent  success.  On  tho 
other,  we  see  a  set  of  marauding  plun- 
derers or  unwilling  conscripts,  with, 
no  confidence  in  their  officers,  and  no 
discipline  among  themselves,  divided 
by  mutual  hatred  and  distrust,  and 
erer  and  anon  turning  their  arms 
against  each  other,  damped  by  unex- 
pected defeat,  and  sure  to  be  dispersed, 
oven  by  victory.  In  the  one  phalanx 
we  seem  to  sec  a  chain  of  adamant,  as- 
in  the  other  a  rope  of  sand. 

It  has  been  long  announced  by  the 
Ministerial  party,  that,  without  a  great- 
accession  to  their  numbers,  they  could, 
not  go  on.     Their  cry  has  been  to  the 
nation,    *'  lletum  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Reformers,  and  we  shall 
then  carry  our  measures.**     The  na- 
tion has  answered  the  call  iu  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  was  ex- 
pected :    and  we  presume    that   the 
measures  which  could  not  be  carried, 
before  are  not  likely  to  be  carried 
wir.     It  remains  to  he  seen  whether 
jWalsfers  will  continue  for  over  to  pro- 
/WM»  what  they  are  never  to  carry. 
It  remaius  to  bo  Been  whether  Govem^ 


ment  is  to  play  the  part  of  an  abortive 
agitator,  and  whetner  the  nation  is 
to  be  kept  in  disturbance,  and  the 
time  of  Parliament  consumed  to  no 
earthly  purpose.  That  the  Con- 
servative party  are  strong  enough 
to  maintain  their  resistance  on  all 
questions  of  constitutional  change,  is 
now  perfectly  clear.  They  are  obvi- 
ously, we  think,  strong  enough  to  visit 
any  Government  that  pursues  a  dif- 
ferent principle  with  palpable  mnrks 
of  their  indignation. 

Whoever  may  be  the  Queen*s  Mi- 
nbters  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
they  will,  we  are  satisfied,  receive  a 
Jair  trial  from  the  Conservative  party. 
The  Queen's  nomination  h&fprimafacie, 
a  passport  to  the  indulgence  of  Parlia- 
ment. Such  is  the  theory,  and  such 
will  be  the  practice  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. They  will  not  return  evil  for 
evil — they  will  not  seek  for  contrivances 
to  combine  contradictions — to  unite 
together  parties  of  diametrically  oppo- 
site principles  and  views  upon  some 
cunning  question  of  a  middle  kind, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  displacing  their 
^  antagonists — they  will  not  reject  mea- 
sures good  in  their  own  nature,  because 
they  are  not  coupled  with  some  abstract, 
questionable,  and  unattainable  prin- 
ciple, which  they  themselves  former- 
ly repudiated.  The  Conservative 
party,  when  they  were  weaker  than 
^hey  are,  pursued  a  moderate,  con- 
dscientious,  and  patriotic  course  of  op- 
position, and  they  will  not  depart  from 
zt  now  when  they  are  stronger.  All 
diey  seek  themselves  is  the  resistance 
cf  certain  specific  and  well-known 
mcafures  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
All  ithey  require  of  Ministers  is  the 
abandonment  of  Ministerial  agitation 
on  questions  of  that  nature  which  can- 
not be  passed  through  Parliament. 
Even  the  Melbourne  Ministry  them- 
selves,  damaged  as  they  are  in  strength 
and  in  reputation,  are  entitled  to 
this  trial,  if  they  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  seek  it.  Let  them  in  their 
system  of  government  conform  to 
tne  negative  voice  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Let  them  retrace  their 
steps,  and  leavo  the  forbidden  ground 
which  has  been  marked  off.  Let  them 
do  this  sincerely,  and  they  may  for 
a  while  retain  the  place  and  pay 
which  seem  their  main  inducement 
to  of^ce,  iVievr  groat  consolation  in 
diigraco.     tV\f&^  xii^^  \\\\\i^  \a]&<^  q»w 
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•erdons^  and  recriminations  of  their 
destrnctive  allies  compel  them  to  re. 
sign.  But  they  most  faitlifullyobserTe 
the  conditions  thus  imposed.  We  fear 
it  is  asking  the  leopard  to  change  his 
spotSf  and  the  Ethiopian  to  cast  his 
skin.  But  it  must  he  done^  or  they 
can  be  IkCnisters  no  loiurer.  If  they 
raise  a  breath  or  lift  a  nnger  against 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  or  Constitu- 
tioUy  we  beliere  that  their  doom  is 
Bended.  If  they  insist  on  agitating 
questions  which  unsettle  all  property 


energy  and  persoreranee,  and  eroy 
few  months  will  add  something  to  die 
Ck)n8enrative  strength. 

2.  We  exhort  our  friends  not  to  be 
cast  down  in  places  where  we  have 
been  defeated.  Let  them  remem- 
ber how  many  gains  we  have  latelj 
made  that  were  some  time  ago  mi« 
hoped  for.  Let  them  ask  whe£er  the 
consolidation  of  the  Consenratire  par. 
ty  has  not  made  a  much  more  rapid 
and  successful  progress  than  the 
most  sanguine  of  us  expected.     The 


and  disturb  all  sense  of  security,  and    great  convulsion  of  1832  threatened 


which  can  never  be  carried  at  all^ 
or  not  without  a  revolution,  they  be- 
come nuisances  to  societyi  and  will  be 
speedily  abated. 

And  now,  having  set  our  minds  at 
rest  as  to  our  prospects  in  the  present 
Parliament,  let  us  address  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  our  Conservative  friends. 


to  overwhelm  the  best  friends  of  their 
country,  and  to  separate  long  fixmi 
each  other,  men  whose  views,  though 
differing  on  that  mat  Question,  were 
alike  patriotic  and  constitutional.  But 
the  differences  of  that  period  are  rapid- 
ly wearing  away.  Every  day  is  giving 
union,  vigour,  and  streng^  to  our 


more  particularly  in  our  own  quarter    friends.    Every  hour  is  bringing  divi* 
of  the  kingdom.  '"    *     ''^ 

Having  already  stniggled  well  in 
the  late  contest;  having  maintained 


our  former  ground  and  gained  some 
encouraging  victories,  lot  us  not  sit 
down  in  indolence,  thinking  that  our 
task  is  ended,  and  that  nothing  more 
can  now  be  done  for  the  good  cause. 
It  is  true,  that  the  same  kind  of  exer- 
tion b  not  still  required  of  us :  but 
?^rcat  and  persevering  efforts  of  a  dif- 
erent  description  wiU  be  necessary  to 
accom|^ish  our  full  triumph. 

1.  Though  the  Parliament  now 
chosen  may  last  for  several  years,  yet 
many  individual  vacancies  must  occur 
in  that  period,  and  it  b  the  duty  of 
every  constituency  to  be  on  the  alert, 
lest  that  contingency  should  vbit  their 
own  door.  No  one  can  tell  what  sick- 
ness, death,  or  a/^cideut  may  do :  no 
one  can  tell  how  soon  a  new  election 
may  arise  from  the  official  promotion 
of  a  foe  or  of  a  friend.  In  the  last 
Parliament  much  was  gained  for  the 
(/onscrvativo  cause  in  single  elec- 
tions, and  if  we  do  our  duty  again, 
Ktill  more  may  be  gained  now.  Let 
the  Conservative  party,  therefore,  in 
every  district,  so  act  that  no  event  of    by  the  want  of  these  qualities. 


sion,  lassitude,  and  weakness  to  our 
enemies.  In  thb  last  contest  we  may 
say  that  for  the  first  time  there  has  ap- 
peared a  hope  of  making  a  stand  in  the 
Scotch  burghs.  We  have  gained  in- 
deed no  addition  to  our  numbers  in  that 
quarter;  but  we  have  gained  what  we 
had  thought  to  be  long  lost,  and  we 
have  merely  Jost  what  we  may  again 
recover.  In  others  of  the  burghs,  a]s<^ 
where  we  have  been  unsuccessfid,  we 
have  reduced  the  migorities  in  favour 
of  our  adversaries  to  a  manageable 
magnitude. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  be 
elated  where  we  have  been  successful. 
No  error  can  be  more  pernicious  than  to 
suffer  our  past  victory  to  breed  a  sloth 
and  supineness  that  are  to  end  in  fhture 
defeat.  The  snake  b  scotched^  not 
killed :  the  enemy  b  yet  busy,  and  will 
be  most  busy  there,  where  he  sees 
over-confidence  and  remissness.  Let 
us  be  convinced  of  thb  great  tratfa» 
and  let  us  act  on  the  conviction,  that 
as  there  b  scarcely  any  place  so  des- 
perate which  may  not  be  won  by  en- 
ergy, perseverance,  and  skill,  so  there 
b  none  so  secure  that  may  not  be  lost 


this  kind  may  find  them  unprepared. 
Let  them  remember  that  it  b  neces- 
sary to  look  far  forward — that,  in  order 
to  vote,  men  must  be  on  the  reg^ter, 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  on  the  register, 
they  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  had 
their  rights  complete  for  a  certain  pre- 
vious space  of  time.  I^.  foresight 
and  circumspection  be  combinecT  with 


4.  Independendy  of  any  new  elec- 
tion, general  or  inmvidual,  immediate 
benefit  is  to  be  attained  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Conservatives,  m  foUowing 
up  the  blow  they  have  already  struck* 
The  state  of  the  regbter,  the  state  of 
public  feeling  wiU  always  tdl  i  le- 
rially  upon  the  n  leii  all  r 
dected^andnp 
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It  is  singular  that  the  dq|ma  should 
now  bo  perishing  in  every  civilized 
state  of  the  earth.  "  Look  round  the 
world,  from  China  to  Peru.**  Music 
and  pantomime,  the  ballet  and  rope- 
dahdngy  are  the  substitutes  which 
supers^e  the  nobleness  of  tragedy 
and  the  brilliancy  of  comedy.  Yet 
this  was  not  the  case  in  the  most  in- 
tellectual portion  of  tlie  ancient  worid, 
nor  in  the  most  ardent,  ambitious,  and 
elevated  periods  of  our  own.  iGschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phaneSf  and  Menandcr  are  fixed  stars 
m  the  most  glowing,  intellectual  hemi« 
■  sphere  of  Greece .  What  would  French 
literature  be  without  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille,  the  only  perman^n/ splendours 
of  the  splendid  reign  of  Lotus  Quatorze? 
What  light  of  ancient  or  modem 
times  has  had  the  power  to  throw 
Shakspeare  into  the  shade  ?  To  this 
moment  Spain,  looking  back  from 
the  barrenness  and  troubles  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  proud  and 
perhaps  hopeless  recollection,  to  the 
intellectual  achievements  of  the  six- 
teenth, recogpiises,  among  the  noblest 
monuments  of  that  time  of  triumph, 
the  works  of  Lope,  the  only  rival  of 
Cervantes,  equal  to  him  in  wit,  origi- 
nality, and  vigour;  but  surpassing 
him  and  all  other  men  in  the  mea- 
sureless force,  richness,  and  inex- 
haustible rapidity  of  his  powers  of 
production. 

Lope  do  Vega  was  bom  in  Madrid 
the  25th  of  November,  1562.  The 
spirit  of  poetry  broke  out  in  him  early, 
for  ho  wrote  verses  at  five  years  old. 
After  being  patronised  by  the  san- 
guinary Duko  olr  Alva,  the  death  of 
Ills  first  wife  drove  him  to  divert  his 
care  in  the  perilous  experiment  of  the 
Armada.  The  death  of  a  second 
drove  him  to  a  monastery.  He  be- 
came a  Franciscan,  and  was  even  em- 
ployed in  the  Inquisition.  He  now 
probably  grew  insane  ;  for  after 
having  long  suffered  under  d^ection 
of  mind,  he  gave  himself  so  severe  a 
penitential  &gellation  that  he  died. 
This  event  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1635,  at  tne  age  of  63.  He 
was  buried  with  great  pomp,  and  is- 
sumed  thenceforth  the  rank  of  tha  fint 
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dramatist  of  his  country.  Tho  ftMk 
niards  boast  of  his  marvellona  fiicuMj 
of  production.  He  is  said  to  hava 
written  upwards  of  two  thousand 
plays.  It  has  been  observed  that,  if 
the  native  account  be  true  that  he 
wrote  21,300,000  verses,  iio  must 
have  written,  for  fifty  years,  500  a-day« 
His  wonderful  superfiuity,  however^ 
arose  in  some  degpree  from  the  octo- 
syllabic metre,  and  also  from  his 
adopting  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Of 
480  of  hts  principal  plays,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  but  SIX  were  regular.  His 
exhibition  of  character  is  alternately 
feeble  and  unnatural ;  his  taste  extra- 
vagant, but  national;  his  plots  im- 
probable, yet  full  of  incident.  He  was' 
the  poet  for  a  time  of  national  in- 
trigue, animation,  and  eccentricity ;  a 
period  of  desperate  crimes  and  briU 
liant  frivolities ;  of  a  dissolute  court 
and  a  gallant  people  ;  in  short,  of  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  mingling  OutUian 
pride  with  French  subtlety  and  Ita- 
lian dissipation.  But  in  Spain  the 
stage  has  gone  down ;  tlic  solemn 
tragedies  and  gay  comedies  have  been 
superseded,  as^  in  our  own  country,  by 
interludes,  dances,  and  melodramas. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
in  this  land  of  grac«  and  gravity,  of 
cavaliers  and  confessionals,  of  assassi- 
nations  and  altars,  the  most  daring 
of  all  stage  representations  should 
have  had  its  birth.  Don  Juan,  known 
•  to  every  lover  of  music  by  Mozart's 
celebrated  opera,  and  known  to  all  the 
barns  of  Europe  by  the  taking  title  of 
"  The  Libertine  Destroyed,**  was 
originally  and  exclusively  Spanish. 
There  was  an  actual  existing  Don 
Juan — Don  Juan  Tenorio,  a  gentle- 
man of  Andalusia.  He  was  bom  in 
Seville,  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
was  a  companion  of  the  profligate 
career  of  Don  Pedro,  and  a  relation 
of  Maria  Pardilla,  tlie  celebrated  and 
beautiful  favourite  of  the  kmg.  This 
relationship  brought  him  into  favour 
at  court — a  favour  which  was  of  course 
sustained  by  the  congenial  irreguUrity 
of  his  manners.  Don  Pedro  gave  him 
a  knighthood,  and  made  him  the  chief 
superintendent  of  his  cellar — an  ap- 
propriate appointment,  which  shows 
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at  once  the  sense  of  Don  Pedro,  and 
assisted  the  history  of  his  kniglithood. 
Don  Juan's  private  career  necessarily 
justified  his  renown  amongst  all  the 
belles,    married    and    unmarried,    of 
Spain.     But  his  story  made  an  im- 
pression so  strong  upon  the  national 
mind,  as  to  stir  up  even  a  monk,  Ga- 
briel Tolley,  to  throw  it  into  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  publish  his  play  at 
Madrid  in  1G34.     It  was  called  "  The 
Wag  of    Seville,    or  the    Guest  of 
Stone."     The  subject  was  adopted  by 
Moliero  about  thirty  years  afterwards. 
Molii^rc  was  attacked,  for  what  was 
termed  its  immorality,  by  the  whole 
host  of  French  critics.     The  poet,  in- 
dignant at  being  compelled  to  justify 
himself,  rewarded  his  libellers  by  the 
capitid  picture  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
Tartuffe ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ffinal  narrative,  the  vividness  of  the 
mcidents,  and  the  fierce  and  dashing 
spirit  of  the  hero's  career,  had  long 
before  made  him  popular  in  the  drama 
of  Europe.      A  great  musician  said 
that  he  never  regarded  himself  as  suc- 
cessful, until  he  heard  his  music  on 
the  barrel-organ.     **  The  true  test  of 
popular  poetry,'*  says  Johnson,  "  is  to 
find  one's  poems  in  the  parlour-win- 
dows of  inns ;  and  tho  unanswerable 
eyidcnco  of   dramatii*   success  is  to 
find  one's  play  making  its  progress 
through  the  bams.'*      By  this  test, 
Don  Juan  is  among  the  most  popular 
of  human  productions  ;     for  it  has 
probably  been    performed    in    more 
bams  than  any  other  play  of  Europe. 
The  story  has  now  become  too  com- 
mon to  allow  of  its  being  told  in  a 
more  dignified    form  ;    but,  in  tho 
hands  of  a  true  dramatic  genius,  it 
would  supply  tho  material  of  a  very 
noble  Tragedy.     Tho  mind  naturally 
delights  in  the  darinff  and  lofty  con- 
tempt of  danger  exhibited  by  its  hero. 
The  ferocity  from  which  we  should 
shrink  in  real  life,  is  seen  on  the  stage 
only    in    the    shape   of   untameable 
vigour  ;    the  profligacy   shines    out 
only  as  the  effect  of  fiery  passion ; 
the  remorselessuess,  only  as  tlie  indo- 
mitable  energy  of  a  spirit  defying 
all  contingencies  ;  and  even  the  final 
and  fearful  profanation,  with  wliich 
the  Don  revels  in  the  terrors  of  the 
spiritual  world,  exalts  him  into  tho 
highest  rank  of  a  jovial,  yet  bold  and 
hrUlioDt,  superiority  to  tho  terrors  of 
the  tomb. 


But  when  is  the  avatar  to  come  ? 
O'er  the  drama,  "  Night,  leaden  god- 
dess, reigns  supreme."  Even  the  re- 
laxation of  the  law  of  copyright,  aid- 
ed by  the  building  of  nineteen  minor 
theatres,  of  which  some  of  our  theatric 
wits  pleasaijtly  said,  **  That  tliey  would 
cease  to  be  minors,  they  were  so  near 
one-and-twenty :"  even  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  full  purse  of  the  best  of 
English  singers  and  the  most  opu- 
lent, and  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Holland  himself,  that  he  would  writo 
a  tragedy  in  the  first  week  he  could 
disengage  himself  from  Parliament 
and  get  tlie  fear  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
from  before  his  eyes,  all  have  been 
unavailing.  Mr  Macrcady  threatens 
to  exhibit  his  wielding  of  tlie  sceptre 
at  Co  vent- Garden.  Wo  ought  to 
confide.  But  despair  '*  overcomes  us 
like  a  summer  cloud.'* 

The  late  King  was  charged  with 
commencing  his  reign  by  an  afiecta- 
tion  of  popiUarity.  His  talking  to 
strangers,  his  familiar  conversation  at 
court,  and  his  promenading  St  James's 
with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  were 
all  regarded  as  an  affected  contrast 
with  tlio  secluded  habits  of  George 
IV.  But  they  were,  with  more  pro- 
bability, the  habits  of  his  nature, 
strengthened  by  the  habits  of  his  pro- 
fession. For  a  long  period  of  his  life, 
too,  he  had  lived  in  narrow  circum- 
stances, and  the  humility  of  his  esta- 
blishment compelled  humility  of  man- 
ners. Had  he  been,  like  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  a  man  of  brilliant 
spirits  and  buoyant  wit,  his  career 
would  have  furnished  many  a  curious 
adventure  of  the  collision  of  high  life 
with  low.  Yet  even  ho  had  somo  odd 
rencontres.  One  morning,  as  he  was 
ridiug  towards  Windsor,  during  tho 
reign  of  his  brother,  without  even  a 
groom,  he  wag  overtaken  by  a  but- 
cher's boy,  who  accosted  him  : — 

"  That  there,"  said  he,  "  is  a  good- 
ish-lookiug  horse.  I  suppose  he  can 
trot?" 

«  I  suppose  he  can,"  said  the 
Prince. 

**  But  this  fellow  under  me,'*  says 
the  butcher,  "  woidd  show  him  the 
heels  for  all  that ;  and  if  you  are  in- 
clined for  a  try.  111  trot  you  a  mile, 
up  to  tlie  Red  Lion,  for  a  pot  of 
beer." 

<«  ^0,"  wA  \XiQ  Pdace,  who  did 
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not^  altogether  like    the    exhibition^  that  Lords  Mansfieldj  Eldon,  Lynd- 

"  m  not  trot  with  you,  and  I  don't  hurst,    and    Brougham,    know  little 

want  your  pot  of  beer."  more  than  that  a  horse  had  a  head  at 

"  Well,  ju3t  as  you  like,"  says  the  one  end  of  him,  and  a  tail  at  the 

butcher ;  then  looking  all  over  him,  ofher." 

with  great  disdain,  said,  as  he -trotted  **  I  must  beg  his  Lordsliip's  par- 
forward,  "  I  knew  as  how  it  would  don,  gentlemen,"  said  the  counsel, 
be — ^^I  thought,  after  all,  you  were  turning  to  the  jury,  "  but  the  honours 
nothing  but  a  muif."  of  tho  law  have  not  been,  by  any 

What  the  exact  meaning  of  this  means,  unconnected  with  the  honours 

pithy  phrase  was,  it  might  be  difficult  of  tlie  art  of  which  I  am  now  the 

to  tell.     It  puzzled  the  royal  party,  humble  advocate.      I  appeal  to  the 

to  whom  the  Prince  told  it  with  great  recollection  of  every  man,  whether 

good-humour  immediately  after,  and  the  whole  four  of  those  noble  and 

set  tho  table  on  a  roar.  learned  Lords  had  not  hobbies,  and 

did  not  ride  them  ?    I  recollect  also. 

The  last  terra  in  Westminster  Hall  that  Lord  Brougham  was  member  for 

is  said  to  have  been  a  remarkably  lean  the  North  Riding ;   and  it  has  been 

one,  but  it  was  productive  of  some  asserted,  and  I  have  never  heard  it 

good  jokes.    As  a  barrister  was  going  denied,  that  Lord  Brougham,  a  man 

down  Palace  Yard,  he  was  bespattered  of  distinguished  ability  as  he  is,  fre- 

by  a  mud-cart.     One  of  his  brethren  quently  came  even  to  the  House  of 

said  to  him,  "  That  is  an  action  of  Commons, .  riding     upon    his   high 

damages."  horse,** 

**  No  doubt,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  Some  imputations  were  thrown  out 

I  should  like  to  see  the  jury  that  would  on  the  conduct  of  a  country  solicitor* 

give  me  costs  of  suit."  who  dispensed  justice  among  the  pea- 

A  cause  came  on — a  contract  for  santry  in  his  neighbourhood  at  a  rather 
supplying  milk  to  one  of  the  Hos-  cheaper  rate  than  was  regarded  as 
pitals.  One  of  the  witnesses  said,  dignified  by  the  profession.  As  he  was 
that  the  high  price  of  tho  article  waa  examined  pretty  sharply  on  thb  sub- 
owing  to  the  hot  weather.  ject  in  the  witness-box,  the  counsel 

*'  How  owing  to  the  hot  weather,  for  the  defendant  applied  himself  to 

my  good  fellow?"  asked  the  counsel,  wipe  off  this  especially  ignominious 

"  The  scarcity  of  grass,"  said  the  stain.     "  We  have  been  just  told," 

witness.  said  he  to  the  witness,  "  that  you  made 

"  Now,  I  ask  you — and  remember  low  charges.      Now,  I  suppose  you 

you  are  on  your  oath,"  said  the  coun-  did  this  from  a  consideration,  not  for 

sel — "  was    it    not    tho   scarcity  of  yourself,  but  for  the  circumstances  of 

water?*'  the  people  who  employed  you  ?"  "Un- 

A  horse  case  was  before  the  court  doubtedly,"  was  the  answer.     "  I  sup- 

"  There  are  no  cases,"  said  the  Judge,  pose,  too,  I  may  take  it  for  granted, 

"  which  seem  simpler,  yet  there  aro  that  if  you  had  been  lucky  enough  to 

none  brought  before  the  Bench  which  have  had  a  great  rich  client,  instead 

occupy  more  of  our  time,  by  tho  dex-  of  a  poor  one — for  instance,  a  man  of 

terity  of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct  ten  thousand  a-year,  like  the  plaintiff 

them^. "  in  this  case,  instead  of  a  daT-labourer  at 

"Oh,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  bar-  a  shilling  a-day — you  would  have  made 

rister  who  led,  "  there  are  few  sub-  a  handsome  bill  of  costs  of  it  ?"    "  I 

jects  whicb  have  more  engrossed  the  should  have  conceived  myself  justified 

rauid  of  mankind  from  the  days  of  in  so  doing,"  was  tlie  answer.     "In 

Noah  than  every  thing  connected  with  short,"  said  the  counsel,  "  your  prin- 

that  noble  animal,  the  horse.     Buce-  ciple  is,  to  take,  in  every  case,  what 

phalus  is  as  well  known  as  Alexander  you  can  get ;  and  yet  you  aie  calum- 

the  (ireat,"  niated    for    acting    unprofessionally. 

"  Brother,"    replied    the    Judge,  My  Lord,  I  think  that  charge  at  least 

**  there  is  no  instance  among  modem  must  be  wiped  off  at  once.     It  appears 

lawyers  of  remarkable  equestrianism ;  that  he  took  all  that  his  client  had.     I 

and  I  believe  that  the  last  four  Chan-  defy  any  man  to  glvesttwi^et  w.\«w» 

cellors  were  scarcely  ever  on  horse-  of  having  adei  wv  ^.^  ^^^  J^^^^^  «^^^- 

back  in  the  course  of  their  Jives.     I  blislicd  c\\aTa<i\.eT  ol  «w  ^^vi\\ftt T 
iifmk  I  Buijr  rentare  to  stty,  at  least. 
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this  is  too  late ;  if  he  believed  all  that  Yet>  on  this  occasion^  we  cannot 
he  has  told  us,  he  ought  to  have  re-  help  expressing  some  respect  for  the 
monstrated — not  with  Cocking,  who  intelligence  of  Green  the  aeronaut, 
was  an  ignorant  man,  and  mad  with  the  Perhaps  not  one  in  ten  thousand  would 
prospects  of  fame  and  fortune,  but  with  have  had  the  quickness  to  foresee  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  balloon ;  a  single  provide  for  the  contingency  that  foUow- 
word  o^ decision  would  have  awakened  ed  the  cutting  away  of  the  parachute, 
those  persons  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  The  air-vessel  which  he  took  up  with 
attempt,  or  startled  them  by  a  sense  of  him  evidently  saved  his  and  his  com. 
the  unpopularity  of  its  consequences.  panion*s  lives.  It  is  true  that  he  might 
But  all  was  confined  to  hints,  and  sur-  have  been  prepared  for  a  sudden  rise 
mlses,    and    apprehensions  —  things  of  the  balloon  when  it  was  once  freed 
which  every  projector  laughs  at,  by  from  the  weight  of  the  parachute ;  it  is 
which  no  projector  is  ever  restrained—  clear,  however,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
and  which  he,  and  all  other  men,  prepared  for  the  sudden  and  almost 
justly  regard  as  merely  the  subterfuge  explosive  rapidity  with  which  it  shot 
of  tliose  peculiarly  wise  persons  who  up  miles  into  the  air.     His  description 
shelter  their  want  of  foresight  under  of  this  startling  phenomenon  exhibits 
the  safe  suggestion  of  the  possibility  the  bewilderment  of  senses  whoUy 
of  failure.     Even  the  proprietors  of  overwhelmed ;  he  lost  his  breath  and 
tlie  balloon  arc  evidently  to  blame,  for  his  sight  together — the  fortunate  acci- 
common-sense  must  have  told  them  dent  of  his  being  able  to  open  the  valve 
that  a  miserable  tin  tube,  of  a  few  of  the  balloon  probably  saved  the 
inches  diameter,  was  not  sufficient  to  whole  machine  from  bursting  like  a 
prevent  the  collapse  of  a  parachute  of  sky-rocket.     Nothing  but  the  supply 
upwards  ofninety  feet  in  circumference,  of  air  saved  himself  from  suffocation, 
rushing  through  the  air  with  the  weight  By  those  means  he  managed  to  bring 
of  a  human  body  attached  to  it.    And  the   balloon   down  once  more,  and 
common-sense  did  so  tell  them,  for  escape  the  fate  of  the  poor  projector^ 
they  suggested   that    this    tin    tube  who  was  already  lying  mangled  on  the 
should  be  substituted  by  something  of  ground.  Still  we  must  ask,  what  is  the 
a  stronger  kind,  by  wood  for  instance,  advantage  of  those  exhibitions  ? — Hu- 
This,  too,  went  for  nothing  ;  and  the  man  curiosity  naturally  turns  to  them 
unlucky  projector  was  suffered  to  take  with  strong  interest — philosophy  sees 
his  own  way.     We  conceive  that  men,  in  them  a  tantalizing  spectacle.     Of 
circumstanced  as  the  proprietors  of  a  all  the  discoveries  of  mechanism,  this 
public  exhibition,  lie  under  a  serious  machine  seems  at  once  to  be  the  nearest 
responsibility  to  the  public  to  prevent  to  perfection — and  yet  separated  from 
all    displays    attended   with    serious  that  perfection    by    an    impediment 
hazard.     For  instance,  if  a  man  pro-  hitherto  insurmountable.  The  Nassau 
posed  to  jump  from  the  top  of  one  of  balloon  shows  us  what  might  be  effect- 
the  trees  at  Vauxhall,  we  should  hold  ed  by  this  great  instrument.     In  tliat 
that  the  additional  profit  of  the  exhi-  instance  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of 
bitiou  would  by  no  means  justify  the  sea,  plain,  mountain,  and  valley,  were 
proprietors  in  suffering  the  madman  to  swept  over  in  a  night.     Before  ano- 
break  his  neck.     Thus,  we  held  that  ther  sunset  Europe  would  have  been 
the  play-house  proprietor  who  lately  traversed — foiu'-and-twenty  hours,  and 
suffered  an  unfortunate  figurante  to  that  speed  would  have   carried    the 
walk  up  a  rope  from  the  pit  to  tlie  aeronauts  from  London  to  Constanti- 
gallery,  to  the  most  imminent  hazard  noplc — four-and-twenty  hours    more 
of  her  own  neck  and  those  of  all  on  would  have  carried  them  to  Babylon 
^hom  she  might  be  precipitated,  in-  — four-and-twenty  hours  in  addition 
curred  a  heavy  responsibility  in  the  would  have  brought  them  in  sight  of 
event  of  her  breaking  her  bones — an  the  frontiers  of  British  India.     The 
event  which  actually  happened  after  a  aeronauts   tell   us   that   the    balloon 
few  nights  of  this  miserable  experi-  might  have  been  kept  up  at  this  rate 
ment.  We  hopethat  the  warning  given  for  six  montlis.    Such  are  the  powers 
bythefateofthose  unhappy  people  will  of  the  balloon,  but  those  powers  de- 
be  effectual,  and  that  public  feelings  in  pcnd  upon  an  element  which  hitherto 
future  will  be  spared  the  pain  of  dis-  no  man  has  been  able  to  master,  and 
plays,  suggested  by  folly,  and  sane-  the  invention  still  remaios  a  toy, 
tioned  poly  by  rashness  («d  credulity. 
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The    dramatic    education    of    the 
Frouch  perverts  the  simplicity  of  the 
Immaa  mind  in  all  things.     They  are 
80    much    accustomed    to   coups   do 
theatre,  the  sudden  catastroplies^  start- 
ling situations^  and  scenc-shiftings  of 
the  stage*  that  nature  loses  its  etfect* 
imtil  every  man  in  France  covets  to 
bo  a  posture-master  or  a  Roman  pa- 
triot,  and  every  woman  a  rope-dancer 
or  a  Roxalana.     And  this  folly  pene- 
trates through  all  the  departments  of 
life,  and  even  of  death.     The  French 
child  is  taught,  even  in  its  nursery,  to 
mouth  out  some  swelling  scnUment  on 
the  grandeur  of   France,  as  utterly 
inconceivable  for  his  little  mind  as  if 
he  had  mouthed  out  a  proposition  in 
mathematics  or  an  harangue  in  tlie 
Chambers.      The    soldier    marches, 
talking  of  the  balance  of  Europe — ^tlie 
bar-maid  spouts  fragments  from  Cor- 
neiile,  and  tills  her  pots  to  the  glory 
of  France — and  even  the  wretch  who 
dies  by  the  baud  of  justice  feels  him- 
self perfectly  consoled  by  finishing  his 
career  like  the  hero  of  a  melodrama. 
Even  in  that  most  melancholy  and 
desperate    condition    of  the    human 
Tiiind  which  urges  men  to  suicide,  the 
foreigner  exhibits  the  national  prin- 
ciple.    When  the  wretched  English- 
man  meditates    self-destruction,    he 
shuts  up  his  sorrow  within  himself, 
shrinks  from  publicity,  waits  till  mid- 
night, and,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
flings  himself  into  some  river,  or  puts 
an  end  to  hb  life  by  the  potion  or  the 
pistol.     The  Frenchman,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  employs  his  closing 
hours  in  infonning  his  acfpiuintance 
of  his  determination,  then  marches  out 
into  public,  stands  on  the  Font  Neuf, 
and  plunges  into  the  river  at  noonday ; 
or  exhibits  liimself  on  tlie  river,  or 
takes  his  station  on  the  highway,  and 
there  perishes,  pistol  in  hand,  like  a 
gnllant  bandit  of  the  Hl.tck  Forei<t. 
Melancholy,  too,  as  those  absurdities 
are  in  the  instance  of  the  individual, 
they  may  bo   productive   of  conse- 
quences more  formidable  to  the  state. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
late    attempts    at    assassinating    the 
King  of  France  were  stimulate<l  by 
the  gfoire  of  murdering  a  monarch — 
to  exterminate  tyrants  is  the  grand 
exploit  of  melodramas,  and  the  ditfer- 
enee  between  a  Greek  monarch  and  a 
French  one  to  sueb  moo,  is  nothing 
mojv  than  that  the  Greek  is  out  of 
raw  reach,  and  Omt  the  French  one 


Is  within  shot  from  any  garret-window 
on  the  Boulevard.  That  Louis- 
Philippe  is  no  tyrant,  every  man  of 
common-sense  will  allow,  and  least,  of 
all,  those  who  trembled  at  the  nod  of 
Napoleon,  can  feel.  It  is  enough 
that  he  sits  upon  a  throne ;  that  his 
death  would  make  a  prodigious  noise ; 
and  that  his  assassin  would  be  ])ara- 
graphed  and  proclaimed,  scribbled 
and  visited,  into  a  public  character. 
The  man  of  fame,  therefore,  procurt's 
his  pike  or  his  pistol,  his  air-gun  or 
his  infernal  machine,  sallies  forth  into 
the  street,  and  makes  an  assault  upon 
the  King.  Fortunately  for  I'Vauce 
the  experiment  has  hitherto  faile<l  in 
its  essentials,  for  Louis- Philippe  is  the 
best  king  that  she  can  have ;  but  three 
fools  have  attained  probably  their 
chief  object,  and  have  become  Ugures 
of  ignominious  history.  Two  of  them 
have  been  beheaded,  and  the  third 
consigned  to  chains  for  life.  The 
French  papers  abound  with  anecdotes 
of  the  same  spirit,  ridiculous  if  tliry 
were  not  deplorable.  When  a  Frem  h 
chemist  grows  tired  of  compounding 
his  medicines  and  paying  his  debts, 
ho  shuts  liimself  up  in  his  room,  with 
a  pan  of  charcoal  for  his  companion, 
takes  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  registers 
his  sensations  as  ne  sickens  towards 
the  close  of  his  wrctchwl  career.  His 
abandonment  of  the  duties  of  life — his 
desertion  of  all  the  objects  of  his  being 
— the  honors  of  that  world  beyond, 
all  whose  uncertainties  he  hiis  turncil 
into  terrible  certainty — all  are  ex- 
punged from  his  mind  bv  the  honour 
of  dying  like  what  he  calls  a  philoso- 
pher. When  a  pastrycook's  jijjpren- 
tico  and  a  milliner*s  shop  girl,  without 
a  sixpence  or  a  grain  of  sense  bctwcni 
them,  determine  to  die  for  love,  they 
determine  at  the  same  time  to  astoni^h 
mankind — they  wrap  their  laudanum 
pills  in  rose  leaves,  or  tie  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons  to  the  trig;2^ors  of 
their  pistols,  leave  an  extract  irom 
Uousseau*s  Eloise  or  Volnry's  Ruins 
in  the  cabaret  >vhere  they  sip  their  la.>t 
bottle  of  Vin  du  Pays,  and  explode 
their  foolish  brains  together. 

One  of  the  Parisian  journals  a  few 
days  since  gave  the  following  arcoimt 
of  an  exploit  palpjibly  modelled  in  all 
its  points  on  a  spectacle  of  the  Porte 
St  Martin,  the  Astley's,  or  Surrey 
Theatre  of  Paria. 

On  Hoik^y,  V\i«  ^4V\v  c)t  3\A^  \ajit> 
six  JQWAg  WS^  «B\«tedL  «k  ^^x«  «\ 
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the  Rue  Royalo  Si  Honorc^  Paris,  and  coffeo  beny  there  grew  wild,  and  tfie 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the  distreMed  refugeoi  as  it  was  too  hard 
Bois  de  Vincennes.  In  addition  to  for  him  to  nuusticatey  tried  its  eflbct  in 
the  hire  agreed  upon  the  eoachman  boiling ;  he  drank  the  liquor,  foond 
received  a  handsome  gratoityi  which  himself  revived,  and  made  it  immortal, 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  believe  that  Yet,  recommended  as  it  was  by  its  re- 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  the  freshing  properties,  its  spontaneous 
proceedings  of  this  feminfaie  conclave,  growtli,  and  still  more,  sucn  is  the  ab- 
His  suspicions  were  not  unfounded,  surdity  of  mankind,  by  the  examine  of 
Madame  Stephanie  L  ,  furions  a  fool  or  knave,  who  called  himself  a 
against  her  ez-mtimate  friettd.  Ma-  saint,  coffee  took  upwards  of  two  cen- 

dame  Adele  M ,  who  had   ab-  tunes  to  make  its  way  into  the  world. 

stracted  her  lover,  had  challenged  her  Even  in  its  country  it  was  as  diriion* 

fortunate   rival   to   mortal    combat,  cured  as  a  prophet  among  his  kindred ; 

The  invitation  had  been  accepted,  and  and  near  as  Egypt  was,  it  was  not  till 

It  was  to  settle  this  afikir  of  honour  the  third  century  from  its  dfisc^very 

that  the  two  ladies,  each  accompanied  that  it  insuraated  itsdf  into  the  sdber 

by  two  seconds  of  her  own  sex,  had  potations  of  Egypt.    It  is  seldom  that 

repaired  to  the  Bois  de  Vinocnnee.    A  the  world  is  indebted  to  superstition 

pistol  having  been  placed  in  the  hand  for  any  thing  except  carmvals  and 

of  each,  the  two  rivals  fired  in  turn,  cardinals,  but  the  foUiee  of  the  Arab 

The  murderous  engines  had,  however,  devotees  in  the  land  of  the  Pharoahi^ 

been  loaded  by  inexperienced  hands,  who  win  golden  opinions  of  men  by 

and  were  discharged  by  hands  eaually  extravaa^ances  that  would  d^rade  Um 

unaocustomed  to  the  arena  of  duelling,  mules  they  ride  on,  were  the  first  pa- 

The  firo  was  ineffective  on  both  sides,  rentage  of  Egyptian  coffee-drinking. 

The  pbtols  were  reloaded,  and  the  Those  wretched  people,  spending  hSd 

belligerents  again  took  their  g^und.  their  nights  in  watchmg,  uid  half  their 

However,  in  a  crisis  which,  in  olden  existence  in  mortifying  tiie  withered 

times,  would  have  been  considered  fiesh  on  their  tawny  bodies,   Ibnnd 

worthy  of  the  interpoution  of  a  bene-  coffee  essential  to  keep  their  bodiei 

volent  goddess,  a  genthrme  appeared,  and  souls  together.     The  Turk  next 

The  affair  was  of  course  at  an  end.  adopted  it.     It  suited  his  la2dness,  his 

The  seconds  pronounced  that  the  hon-  lassitude,  his  sedentariness,  and  hia 

our  of  both  parties  had  been  saved,  and  stupidity.   The  showy  barbarian  want- 

the  fair  rivals  separated,  <'  perfeetiy  ed  nothing  but  tobacco,  to  complete 

reconcUed,"  and — as  much  rivals  as  the  curse  which,  to  the  slave  and  the 

ever.  sensualist,  turns  all  the  eijoyments  of 

•«.»  the  senses  into  evil.    Tobacco  came  to 

add  perpetual  intoxication  to  his  cata* 

Three  plants,  at  this  moment,  con-  logue  of  wilful  calamities.     It  is  a  re- 

ncct  three  difierent  quarters  of  the  markable  instance  of  the  perversity  of 

worid,  which  for  ages  woidd  have  the  human  will  when  left  to  itself,  that 

known  but  littie  of  each  other  without  while  coffee,  with  all  its  shigukr  powers 

them.     China  is  connected  with  Eng-  of  cheering  the  mind  and  refreshing 

land  by  scarcely  any  other  link  than  the  nerves,  took  nearly  four  hundred 

her  tea ;  for  three  hundred  years  to-  years  to  make  itself  known  in  Europe^ 

bacco  was  the  sole  Hnk  between  Eng-  and  while  the  potato  is  scarcely  more 

land  and  the  Western  world  ;    and  tiian  coming  into  use  in  a  large  portion 

Arabia  b  to  this  hour  scarcely  bound  of  the  Continent,  tobacco  took  littie 

to  us  but  by  her  coffee.     Such  are  the  more  than  half-a-doien  years  to  bo 

slenderbut  powerful  sources  of  national  known  as  far  as  ships  comd  carry  it: 

connexion.     The  discovery  of  coffee  that  it  is  now  the  favourite  filth  of 

was  not  made  until  the  latter  part  of  every  savage  Kp  vrithin  the  circumfer* 

the  thirteenth  century,  and,  liko  many  ence  of  the  glpbe :  that  it  fiUs  the 

another  great  ^scovery,  it  was  the  atmosphpro  of  the  Continent  witii  a 

result  of  chance,  adopted  by  necesuty.  perpetual  stench :  that  tiie  Spaniard 

An  Arab,  the  Sheykh  Omar,  fell  under  sucks  it,  as  he  says,  for  the  heat-.4he 

persecution  in  his  own  country  |  he  Dutchman  for  the  cold — theFrenchman 

and  his  disciples  fled  to  a  mountain  in  because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do— the 

the  province  of  the  Yemen,  where,  in  German  becauae  he  will. do  not] 

thedeserVuHmid-foedlUMUm^a  else^tbe  LondMi  •ppren^ce  bi 


die 
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*'  it  makes  him  look  like  a  gcntlemaD/' 
and  all  because  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
the  liltbiest,  most  foolish,  dullest,  and 
most  disgusting  practice  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

Wo  have  in  this  country  all  kinds 
of  societies  for  all  kinds  of  matters. 
Would  it  add  very  formidably  to  our 
expense  to  make  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce some  of  the  foreign  contrivances 
for  augmenting  the  comforts  of  the 
peasantry  ?  The  foreign  stove,  for  in- 
stance, would  make  a  vast  addition  to 
the  comfort  of  the  cottager  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  distant 
from  our  coal  mines.  The  art  of  soup  • 
making,  as  practised  by  tho  French 
peasant,  woidd  ad<l  largely  to  the 
English  peasant- table.  The  econo- 
mical light  used  by  the  French  pea- 
sants in  lace  making,  by  which  a  globe 
of  glass  filled  with  water  throws  tho 
light  of  a  single  lamp  with  extraordi- 
nary vividness  along  a  whole  range  of 
those  industrious  workers.  Even  tho 
art  of  manufacturing  the  wooden 
clocks,  carving  of  animals  and  simple 
toys,  which  actually  bring  back  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolcse  valleys  from  the  kitchens  and 
nurseries  of  Europe,  ought  not  to  be 
below  the  view  of  such  a  society.  The 
art  of  teaching  the  cottager  to  rear 
ilowers  for  his  own  eye,  and  fruits  for 
the  market,  has  yet  made  but  little 
progress  among  us,  notwithstanding 
our  having  a  hundred  pompous  Horti- 
cultural Societies.  Why  not  try  the 
common  Egyptian  art  of  hatching 
chickens  by  the  heat  of  a  stove  ? 
That  we  have  not  too  much  poultry  is 
obvious  enough,  when  fowls  scarcely 
the  size  of  a  pigeon  cost  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  a- pair  in  tho  London  mar- 
ket. The  peasantry  are  averse  to  rear- 
ing fowls,  merely  from  their  not  liking 
the  trouble,  not  knowing  any  easier 
process,  and  most  of  all  from  not  ha- 
ving the  simple  practicability  of  the 
matter  forced  upon  their  convictions. 
Yet  the  Egyi)tian  peasant,  certainly 
uo  great  philosopher,  and  certainly  not 
inclined  to  give  himself  any  trouble, 
and  as  eort<unly  with  no  market  near 
him  like  the  great  fowl-devouring  ta- 
bles of  England,  rears  chickens,  not  by 
hundreds,  but  by  millions,  and  not  by 
assig^tihiff  io  every  dozen  of  eggs,  one 
JuUf  of  which  produce  nothing,  tho 
Jsbours  itfun  industrious  and  uuliappy 
/^areutJu  ^o  jgJuipe  Qf  a  bco,  but  by 


supplying  cakes  of  chopped  straw  and 
cow-dung. 

In  Egypt  the  process  is  as  old  as 
Herodotus,  or  probably  much  older. 
They  build  a  small  house  with  two 
parallel  rows  of  small  chambers,  each 
chamber  containing  its  oven ;  thrco 
tiers  of  eggs  are  laid  on  straw- mats  ; 
the  heat  is  raised  to  100^  or  103*'  of 
tho  common  Fahrenheit  thermometer. 
The  number  of  those  hatching-houses 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  as  sta- 
ted in  Mr  Lane*8  late  intelligent  vo- 
lume on  the  Pachalik,  in  1831,  was 
164 ;  the  number  of  chickens  brought 
alive  into  this  chicken -eating  sove- 
reignty was  the  astonishing  amount  of 
17,400,000 1  The  affair  is  thus  mana- 
ged with  the  peasant :  For  every  two 
productive  eggs  he  gets  one  chicken. 
From  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  eggs 
generally  fail.  Thus,  in  that  year,  the 
eggs  used  amounted  to  about  twenty, 
six  millions.  Why  shoidd  not  some- 
thing of  this  kind  be  attempted  in  this 
comitry  ? 


The  Times,  wldch  is  alike  merciless 
and  clever  on  the  mishaps  of  the  mi- 
serable personages  whom  by  courtesy 
wo  call  Ministers,  has  lately  amused 
itself  and  its  readers  with  descanting 
on  Lord  Palmerston*s  personal  charms. 
That  tho  noble  Lord,  in  his  capacity 
of  servant  of  all-work,  knows  the  ad- 
vantages of  personal  appearance  too 
well  to  throw  them  away,  if  he  pos- 
sessed them,  we  perfectly  believe ;  but 
to  our  eyes,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman  existing 
on  whose  exterior  cosmetics  and  tho 
art  of  curlbg  would  not  be  more  pal- 
pably wasted.  Ilis  heavy  figure,  down 
look,  and  dull  physiognomy,  are  the 
very  antipodes  of  attraction,  and  we 
pronounce  him  at  once  made  for  a  ser- 
vant of  all- work.  The  noble  Lord's 
dutiful  obedience  to  seven  Administra- 
tions,— Tory,  Whig,  Radical,  and  O'- 
ConncUite,  m  their  turn, — exhibits  a 
flexibility  which  some  might  attribute 
to  a  total  want  of  principle.  We  do 
him  tlie  justice  to  attribute  it  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  most  fixed  order,  that  of 
living  on  public  money,  earning  his 
bitter  bread  by  official  drudgery,  and 
bearing  the  contempt  of  mankind  to 
the  last  hour  when  he  can  button  his 
pocket  upon  his  beloved  salary.  He 
lias  certainly  not  less  principle  on  this 
subject  tW\  \\U\q  Loid  John^  who 
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citabliflhmcnt,  and  with  bis  one  g^room  The  Times  lately  published  a  curi- 

and  couple  of  housemaids  congratu-  ous  account  of  an  interview  between 

lates  liimsclf  that,  let  what  turn-out  Lord  Cupid  and  the  '*  great  original 

may  comc>  he  saves  half-a-dozcn  thou-  Whig/*  as  Dr  Johnson  termed  him. 

sands  a-year,  besides  getting  rid  of  the  We  shall  indulge  the  world  with  a  few 

pauper  patriotbm  of  the  Lystcrsj  by  stanzas  of  our  own  on  the  subject : — 
giving  them  snug  positions  in  the  *'  ser- 
vice of  their  beloved  coimtry." 

THE  INTERVIEW. 
Why  descends  my  Lord  Cupid  the  Treasury  backstairs } 
Why  looks  he  so  horribly  frightened, 
Like  a  felon  just  summoned  to  say  his  last  prayers  ? 
But  whose  is  the  eye  on  Lord  Cupid  Uuit  glares, 
And  whoso  is  tlie  tail  round  Lord  Cupid  that  flares, 
As  if  it  had  thundered  and  lightened  ? 

There  stands  tlie  old  head  of  the  Wliigs,  though  liis  name 
Is  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  Lord  Brougham, — 
Nor  Evans  the  brave,  with  his  galley-slave's  fame,— 
Nor  Wukley,  the  Radical  patron  of  flame, —  , 

T>)'or  Whallcy,  who  makes  lords  and  lunatics  tame,— 

Nor  Greek  loan — black  and  white — Juacph  Hume. 

Then  growled  the  old  WTiig  of  the  horns  and  the  tail, 
"  Why  the  deuce  am  I  summoned  up  here  ?  " 
Says  my  Lord,  "  All  the  Writs  go  to-night  by  the  mail, 
We  are  gone  to  the  dogs,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  fail ; 
As  for  me,  you  well  know  that  I'm  always  on  sale^- 
So  tell  us  which  way  we  shsill  steer  ?" 


**  I  know  youVe  all  miscreants  ;  you  sec  I'm  plain  spoken," 
Said  Old  Horns  ;  '*  but  I  dearly  love  knaves  ; 
I  know  all  your  pledges  are  made  to  bo  broken, 
1  know  that  the  chain  rotmd  your  necks  is  your  token, 
So  bo  olT  ere  the  land  in  its  justice  has  spoken. 
Be  runaways,  as  you've  been  sla^'es. 

**  Yet  come  to  my  bosom.     Don't  cast  dow^n  your  eyes. 
Go  work  for  the  priest  and  the  pope, 
Be  trucklers  and  talebearers,  tricksters  and  spies, 
Go  play  second  fiddle  to  Dan  and  his  lies. 
Be  all  that  you  hate  for  the  man  you  despise. 

Lick  his  slipper,  and  live  upon  hope* 

**  Tell  the  nation  you've  got  the  young  Quocn  in  your  haiuls, 
Thnt  Jack  Russell  has  brains  in  his  skull ; 
That  obi  Melbourne  disdains  old  O'Connell's  commands ; 
Tliat  the  Church  of  your  fathers  shall  stand  where  she  stands  ; 
That  you  cnre  not  a  doit  for  blue  strings  and  white  wands, 
Let  the  cup  of  your  falsehood  be  full. 

"  Then  rely  on  my  help  for  another  half  year^ 
But  now  I  have  business  to  do. 
I'm  for  Ireland  to-night.     Hark  I  I  hear  in  my  ear 
The  rattle  of  iiikes  and  the  true  hell-hound  cheer. 
Where  some  Protestant  parson  has  closed  his  career, 
So  go  on,  and  be  banged«-uow  adieu." 

Some  of  our  Radical  newspapers  who,  living  retired  from  the  bustle  of 

and  reviews  occupy  themselves  of  late  public  life,  and  refc^Vv\\i%\\s&  ^^^\^>&»^ 

with  quoting  Mr  Walter  Savage  Lan-  in  tY\c  e\ab£»\e  ^\k^^  ^^  T>>sR."SiXs>^  ^  >»?• 

dor  as  a  prodigious  authority  in  poli-  cubratea  at  Vv\&  \e\swft  ^^x  ^^  \s«?aR5to 

ikf.    AccordiDQ  to  thepn  he  i«  a  sago^  of  mankind*     n^\)A&  T>iSA%Sk  ^i^^  ^ 


did 
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of  conrsc>  a  prodigious  Reformer ; 
anatomizes  t]ie  vices  of  kings  Tirith  a 
scalping-knifo  of  tho  largest  dimen- 
eionSj  and  cuts  aiiray  at  the  criminality 
of  thrones  and  churches,  prolatcs  and 
peers,  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  old 
Shylock  himself.  The  true  state  of 
tho  case  is,  however,  that  Walter 
Savage  Landor  is  a  vapid  blockhead, 
who,  with  all  his  love  for  England, 
has  lived  an  absentee  for  tho  last  thirty 
years ;  with  all  his  patriotism,  spenas 
every  shilling  of  liis  property  amongst 
foreigners  ;  with  all  his  hatred  of  des- 
potism, always  lives  under  some  little 
foreign  despot  or  another;  with  all 
his  love  of  Uterature,  writes  the  most 
desperate  nonsense,  in  both  prose  and 
poetry ;  and  with  all  his  knowledge  of 
the  British  Constitution,  expectorates 
upon  it  such  dismal  stuff  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Despotism  sits  no  where  so  secure 
as  under  the  image  and  ensigns  of 
freedom.  You  would  imagine  that 
the  British  peers  had  giveu  their  names 
to  bcnclicent  institutions,  wise  laws, 
and  flourishing  colonies.  No  such 
thing.  Instead  of  which,  a  slice  of 
meat  between  two  slices  of  bread  de- 
rives its  name  from  one  ;  a  tumble  of 
heels  over  head,  a  foat  performed  by 
beggar  boys  on  the  road,  from  ano- 
ther. Tho  former,  I  presume,  was  a 
practical  commentator  on  the  Roman 
fable  of  tho  belly  and  the  members, 
and  maintained  with  all  his  power  and 
interest  the  supremacy  of  the  nobler 
part,  and  the  latter  was  of  a  family 
m  which  the  head  notoriously  was  hea- 
vier than  the  legs.  Others  divide 
their  titles  with  a  wabtcoat,  a  bonnet, 
and  a  boot ;  the  more  illustrious  with 
some  islands  inhabited  by  seacalves.** 

Of  course  this  is  a  satisfactory  Argu- 
ment for  pulling  down  the  Peers. 
Poor  Walter  Savage  Landor  also  gives 
a  specimen  of  his  scholarship,  in  sup- 
posing that  tlie  name  of  the  tumble  is 
Somerset.  We  thought  this  ^iilgar- 
ism  below  any  thing  but  a  playbiS  of 
Astley's. 

As  Walter  Savage  deals  with  Go- 
vernment, so  he  deals  with  tho  Church. 
The  philosopher  settles  every  thing ; 
he  recommends,  of  course,  the  rndic;d 
remedy,  starvation,  for  all  the  vices  of 
Protestantism,  and  declares  that   the 
deatruction  of  Protestantism  by  this 
summarj  way  would  bo  the  true  way 
to  covert  Popery.     We  give  his  own 
wonh  :^^*  If  there  were  no  Umrcby 


in  England  and  Ireland,  the  people  of 
both  would  be  more  brotherly  and  con- 
tented :  lot  the  Protestant  (/hurch.  * 
says  he, ''  bo  no  longer  a  hireling ;"  in 
other  words,  have  no  longer  broad, 
•'  and  tho  Popish  will  drop  away,  rag 
after  rag,  image  aAcr  image,  to  the 
great  emolument  of  tho  barber's  shop." 
It  is  to  be  remembered  tliat  Walter 
Savage  lives  by  choice  among  all  the 
absurdities  of  Popery,  and  thus  ho 
reasons :  "  The  poor  people  of  that  per- 
suasion would  no  longer  be  so  besotted 
and  foolish  as  to  pay  tithes  where  tho 
heretic  pays  none  ;  absiurdities  would 
soon  cease  if  nobody  could  gain  by 
them."  Then,  after  a  vapid  panegyric 
on  the  Bible,  he  has  the  folly  and  the 
insolence  combined  to  say,  « that  so 
mischievous  a  use  of  it  has  been  made 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  that  if  you 
take,  as  churchmen  woidd  have  yon, 
their  glosses  and  interpretations  for 
part  of  it,  then  indeed  it  may  be  called 
more  properly  the  book  of  im])osturc 
and  extortion,  of  darkness  and  des- 
truction." Now  if  Walter  Savage 
had  any  brains  in  his  head,  or  any 
knowledge  among  his  recollections,  ho 
would  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  is  not  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  people ;  that  it  lives  on 
its  own  property,  inherited  by  a  right 
a  thousand  years  older  than  that  by 
which  he  inherits  any  acre  of  land  in 
his  possession ;  and  that  its  income  is 
spent  among  its  own  people,  not  in 
the  beggarliness,  banishment,  and  low 
luxuries  of  heartless  absenteebm. 

As  to  his  nonsense  about  the  Bible 
— a  book  whose  merits  disdain  the 
auspicious  panegyric  as  much  as  it  is 
superior  to  the  pitiful  libel  of  this  dull 
railer — ^lie  should  learn  that  it  is  not 
the  communication  of  the  Bible,  but  its 
suppression,  that  has  produced  the  ca- 
lamities of  Christian  history.  If  it 
were  not  an  actual  waste  of  time  to 
reason  with  a  man  who  seems  to  be 
fartlicr  exiled  from  the  common- sense 
of  England  than  even  from  its  shores, 
we  should  demand  of  him  in  what 
instance  has  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment of  England  per8e<:uted  any  man 
on  a  religions  pretence,  and  in  what 
Instance  luis  tho  ( -hurch  of  Rome  hesi- 
tated to  i)ersecute  under  all  pretences 
whatever?  In  what  .instance  has 
the  CInirch  of  England  ever  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people, 
or  in  "wV\at  \t\fttaTice\\tsi%^^  dWreh  of 
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people  r  In  what  iiiMuneo  lias  the 
Church  of  V.\\^\'A\\i\  forced  "  its  own 
glosses  and  iiiterpretition;}'*  upon  meuy 
und  in  what  instance  has  tlio  ('hurch 
of  Home  ever  Kullored  any  thing  else 
to  bo  given  to  men?  If  this  poor 
creature  would  forswear  liis  pen  for 
ever,  write  no  more  miserable  verses, 
talk  no  more  ])olitii-al  nonsenec,  biit 
come  home  to  his  own  country,  live* 
on  his  own  property,  encourage  liis 
tenantry',  and  turn  the  few  remaiuing 
years  of  his  barren  life  to  some  pur- 
pose of  utility,  ho  might  bo  suffered 
to  ])aAS  down  among  the  multitude 
unnoticed  by  censure.  Hut,  if  ho  will 
continue  scribbling,  living  amongst 
the  vilcncsscs  of  Popery,  wiiilo  he 
affects  to  turn  it  to  ridicule,  and  bow- 
ing down  his  head  under  the  most 
beggarly  of  de^spotisms,  while  he  affects 
to  be  an  enthusiast  for  freedom,  we 
must  leave  him  to  the  opinion  which 
he  has  earned  for  hinisolf,  pity  his 
perseverance  in  folly,  and  abandon 
him  to  his  natural  oblivion. 


The  return  of  the  two  ('onservativc 
members  for  the  Dublin  UniverMty  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times. 
There  appears  to  have  been  some 
tricking  on  the  Ua<lical  side  as  usual, 
the  Kadical  candidate  not  having  dc- 
daicd  himfclf  until  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  poll ;  the  object  of  this 
mancruvre  being  to  keep  tho  masters, 
who  form  the  maj<irity  of  the  voters, 
and  arc  chiefly  scattered  in  remote 
]>arts  of  the  country,  from  coming  to 
the  election,  in  the  idea  that  no  o])po- 
sition  would  bo  olferod  to  the  present 
members.  Tho  numbers  at  the  close 
of  the  poll  were,  for  Shaw,  831 ;  for 
Lefroy ,  83 1  ;  and  for  the  new  candi- 
date. Stock,  174.  The  liadicalism  of 
this  new  candidate  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  following  extract  from  his 
speech.  We  should  observe  that  all 
the  Radicals  boast  of  their  extraordi- 
nary attachment  to  the  young  (^ueen, 
whoso  throne  they  propose  to  support 
radicaUy  ;  in  other  words,  by  destroy- 
ing the  Peerage,  extinguishing  the 
Hishops,  robbing  the  Church,  and  erta- 
blishing  a  demoiTacy  I 

"  The  miyority  of  the  people  of  the 
empire  are  on  my  side,"  said  the  Radi- 
cal orator.  '<  This  is  a  new  era,  when 
all  good  men  should  unite  in  support 
of  a  glorious  young  creature,  upon 
whom  the  crown  had  descended.  Al- 
Jusion  bad  hew  made  eo  L«dj  Jkbc 


Grey  by  the  learned  Recorder;  but 
let  them  bear  in  mind  that  there  had 
been  a  Northumberland  to  murder 
Lady  Jane  (irey.  There  might  be 
found  another  Protector  in  these  days; 
the  frail  life  of  tho  youthfid  (juecn 
was  all  that  stood  between  them  and 
ruin." 

And  yet  it  is  to  such  abominable 
nonsense  that  a  gentleman,  whom  wo 
may  suppose  from  his  degree  to  bo  a 
man  of  professional  learning,  and  from 
his  position  to  be  a  person  of  character, 
is  driven  by  tho  bitter  and  miserablo 
necessities  of  Radicalism.  It  is  on 
these  crutches  of  falsehood  and  folly 
that  Radicals  are  content  to  leap  into 
Parliament.  If  we  were  to  asK  this 
gentleman  whctlier  he  really  believed 
that  tho  Duke  of  Cumberland,  cntor- 
tiined  designs  against  the  life  of  tho 
Queen,  he  would  of  course  laugh  .in 
our  face  ;  if  wo  asked  him  whether  ho 
believed  that  tho  Ministry  wei-c  not 
the  slaves  of  O'Connell,  that  O' Cou- 
ncil was  not  the  tool  of  the  priests,  and 
that  the  priests  were  nut  the  sworn 
enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  England, 
he  would  of  course  a^tk,  "  Did  we  take 
liim  for  an  idiot  ?"  And  yet  it  is  on 
those  abominations  and  absurdities 
that  he  fixes  his  claims  to  bo  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  only  university  in  Ire- 
land. TluU  his  speech  was  received 
with  infinite  scorn  by  tho  manly,  intel- 
ligent, and  ingenuous  electors,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  printed  report.  That  . 
his  claims  wore  treated  with  still  more 
practical  contempt,  is  evident  from  thu 
returns  of  tho  poll.  Rut  what  are  wo 
to  think  of  a  cause  which  thus  pours 
out  lies  like  water,  builds  its  strength 
on  the  supposed  malignity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  laying  its  foundations 
in  every  baseness  of  the  human  heart, 
looks  for  its  success  only  to  the  dark- 
ness of  popular  knowleuge,  the  fero- 
city of  Popish  superstition,  and  the 
unbridled  rage  of  popular  passion? 
But  the  point  to  which  we  would 
chiefly  allude  is  the  evidence  which 
this  election  furnishes  of  the  public 
fceKng  of  Ireland,  in  its  purest,  most 
enlightened,  and  important  position. 
Tho  electors  of  tho  University  com. 
prehcnd  almost  every  man  of  profes- 
sional distinction  in  Ireland ; — all  its 
learoiDf^  amon^  iVv^  tmr^  T&aSc<Qs^)  vx^ 
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quent  man  of  his  own  profession.  The 
famous  Maugraby^  wlio  now  figures 
in  Alexandria,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Quarterly  Review  and  of  all  the 
loungers    of  the    Mediterranean,    is 
a  bungler  compared  with  tlie  dexte- 
rous touch,  the  quick  prediction,  and 
the  unhesitating  dexterity  of  George 
Robins*  skill  in  the  ideal. .    His  fame 
18,  like  Mr  Green's,  above  the  earth  ; 
like  Mr  Ingilb}',  he  is  the  prince  of 
conjurers  ;  and,  like  the  late  George 
Canning,  for  fancy,  iigurc,  and  fiction 
is  unsurpassable.  As  an  evidence  that 
our  panegyric  is  not  ill-founded  we 
shall  give  three  examples  of  his  elo> 
quence  which  have  met  our  eye  in 
one  column  of  a  newspaper.  The  first 
is  a  cottage  in  Devon,  which  he  "  of- 
fers for  public  competition,"  the  word 
sale  being  altogether  below  the  sub- 
ject.    He  declares  that  this  cottage  is 
situated  "  in  a  spot  which  even  those 
accustomed  to  the  varied  loveliness  of 
this  beautiful  county,  universally  ad- 
mit to  be  the  Garden  of  South  Devon  ; 
that  it  is  completely  imbedded  in  its 
own   wild,  luxurious    grounds  ;  —  it 
stands,'*  says    George  Robins,    '*  in 
need  of  no  auxiliary  beauties,  for  Na- 
ture hath  most  liberally  gifled  it ;  it 
is  inaccessible  to  tlie  sight,  save  only 
from  the  sea,  upon  which  it  peeps,  and 
obtains  a  view  of  the  limpid  Bay  of 
Babbicombe,  which  has,  with  great 
truth  and  justice,  been  likened  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples.'*     This  is  pretty  well 
for  a  cottage. 

Wo  now  come  to  something  of  a 
higher  order — an  estate  in  the  same 
county.  "This property,"  says  George, 
"  needs  not  the  artificial  aid  of  orna- 
ment throughout  the  county,  for  it  is 
too  well  known  to  re(j[iure  panegyric  ; 
but  the  following  concise  and  imper- 
fect statement  is  intended  with  a  view 
to  illumine  only  those  at  a  distance : — 
It  is  seated  in  a  luxuriant  valley  ;  pro- 
tected during  the  inclement  season  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  liills  ;  surrounded 
by  park  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty, 
with  a  never-ending  combination 'of 
hill  and  dale ;  adorned  by  majestic 
woods,  the  constant  undulation  of  the 
grounds  combining  to  form  a  perfect 
Claude  scene.  The  abundance  of  fish 
caught  within  sight  of  the  drawing, 
room  would  render  the  vocation  of  a 
neighbouring  fishmonger  a  work  of 
supererogation.  The  winter  appears 
a  stranger  to  the  estate,  and  tne  cll- 
asteia  80  congenial  to  iongeyityi  that 


even  an  East  Indian  valetudinarian^ 
who  in  despair  had  resigned  himself  to 
a  very  limited  period  of  years,  may 
here  find  a  solace,  arising  out  of  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  air,  that  will  awaken  to 
him  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  renewed 
lease  of  health  and  vigour." 

The  pastures  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  panegyric,  and  are  described  as 
possessing  the  facility  of  fattening  • 
cattle  witli  great  quickness ;  it  being 
further  declared  "that  Smithfield  owes 
to  them  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude." 
The  estate  has  another  treasure  in 
"  A  Magnificent  Rock  of  Marble, 
which  appears  interminable;  and  if 
profit  be  in  the  mind's  eye  of  a  pur- 
chaser, he  will  find  the  rock  capable 
of  erecting  a  second  city  of  Bath." 
This  we  look  upon  as  a  showy  speci- 
men of  hb  grand  style  ;  the  next  and 
last  exhibits  his  genius  in  the  pictu- 
resque and  poetic. 

This  is  the  delineation  of  a  third 
estate,  the  mansion  of  which  is  des- 
cribed as  being  seated,  or  rather 
"  nestling  under  the  brow  of  a  hill." 
We  are  told  that  "  the  msycstic  timber 
which  ornaments  the  hanging  woods 
includes  the  monarch  of  the  forest, 
with  pines  of  stately  growth  ;  the 
rising  grounds  afibrd  shelter  from  the 
wintry  wind,  while  the  valley,  teeming 
with  wild  fertility,  refreshes  and  aids 
the  delightful  illusion.  The  mansion 
is'  of  stone,  a  modem  elevation,  avoid- 
ing all  the  faults  of  the  present  school ; 
within  there  is  that  which  passeth 
show,  for  comfort  in  its  most  intelli- 
gible form  prevails  throughout." 

All  this  is  very  clever,  and  must  bo 
very  tempting,  but  George  Robins  has 
another  bait  for  the  purchaser,  a  bait 
for  his  'ambition — and  if  any  man, 
with  a  few  thousands  to  throw  away, 
has  a  desire  to  figiure  at  a  county 
election,  the  auctioneer  has  found  out 
the  spot  for  him.  *'  It  may  not  be 
amiss,"  says  he,  "  to  allude  to  the 
forthcoming  contest  for  this  district, 
when  the  possessor  of  this  estate  will 
put  in  very  strong  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  county." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  orator 
is  a  Conservative,  for  he  insists  on  tliis 
as  the  qualification  of  the  purchaser 
for  Parliamentary  honours.  "  If," 
says  he,  "  his  principles  be  Conserva- 
tive, and  the  motto  of  hos^italltj  Va 
appended  \.o  \)Me  TXi'a»svwoi^'Sx.\&  t^rJCSs^- 

All  ftaa  ^^  ^s^BfiL  \rt«»s5e^^\  ^ 
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after  this  varied  display  of  his  talent^ 
who  shall  venture  to  deny  that  George 
Robins  Ls  the  Prince  of  Orators  and 
Auctioneers  ? 

The  (|ucstion  has  boon  disputed 
whether  a  man  uf  gouLus  is,  or  is  not, 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers.  We 
contend  that  ho  is  not,  and  quote  our 
celebrated  auctioneer  as  an  example. 
The  newspapers  mention  that,  some 
time  since,  he  met  a  professional  brother 
of  provincial  fame,  of  the  name  of 
Watkins.  "  Sir,"  said  the  London 
luminary,  "  I  am  happy  to  recognise 
in  you  the  George  liobins  of  the 
West."  "  Sir,"  said  the  Man  of  the 
West,  *'  I  reciprocate  the  compliment^ 
and  am  proud  to  see  in  you  the  Wat- 
kins  of  the  Metropolis." 

There  have  been  hints  that  he  has 
made  large  collections  for  his  history ; 
and  in  an  2igo  when  every  man  writes 
his  memoirs,  when  no  great  man  dies 
without  being  instantly  pounced  upon- 
by  a  host,  that,  like  the  kites  or  vtd- 
tures,  blaekcn  round  his  dying  hours 
to  pick  up  all  that  they  cau  lay  hold 
of,  we  hope  that  George  Robins  will 
act  the  great  hian  ;  make  his  fame 
secure  ;  write  his  own  biography,  for 
foai  ofaeeidcnts;  and,  let  what  will 
come  of  placards,  harangues,  and 
hammers,  make  himself  the  Shakspearo 
of  all  auctioneers  to  come. 


The  Americans  are  clever  fellows, 
and  John  Bull  and  his  bill-brokers 
have  good  reason  to  know  it.  Bullion 
is  as  scarce  in  London  as  politics  are 
cheap ;  and  this,  too,  wo  owe  to  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  clever  as  tliey  are,  they  are  not 
half  so  clever  as  they  tluuk  themselves. 
Basil  Hall  complains  of  their  sensi- 
bility to  the  defects  of  their  country, 
and  lauglis  at  tliem  for  apologizing  for 
their  bad  weather.  The  Captain  is  a 
shrewd  observer,  but  it  is  clear  that  ho 
must  have  deceived  himself  upon  this 
point.  We  shall  undertake  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  genuine  Yankee,  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Ohio,  who 
would  not  swear  that  his  bad  wea- 
ther was  the  best  weather  under  the 
sky ;  that  a  New  England  tornado 
was  merely  an  elegant  variety  of 
the  elements  ;  the  yellow  fever  sim- 
ply a  gentle  hint  to  conclude  the  dan- 
tiia^f  season  at  New  York;  and  the 
winter,  which  nips  off  cars  and  noses 
liko  tiio  shears  of  tlie  hangman,  was 
««?Pir  a  ploanng  coDtrirtmeo  q{  Na- 


ture to  amuse  the  favoured  people  with 
skating  and  sleighing.  We  have  a  va- 
lue for  tlie  Americans,  and  this  we 
have  said  elsewhere ;  we  think  th(;m 
just  the  men  for  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed,  —  vigorous,  active, 
drudging,  and  dexterous.  They  are 
the  men  for  a  new  country.  We  wish 
the  9n€um  and  tuum  were  a  little  more 
distinctly  defined  amongst  then:,  and 
that  the  "  auri  sacra  fames"  were  not 
the  grand  stimidant  of  man,  woman, 
and  child.  We  think  that  their  moral 
dignity  would  not  be  seriously  impair- 
ed by  their  having  some  other  stand- 
ard  of  superiority  than  dollars  and 
cents,  and  have  no  fear  that  their  li- 
berty  would  be  the  more  in  danger  by 
their  having  a  nobleman  or  two  among 
them  in  the  next  generation.  We  are 
no  great  aristocrats  ourselves, but  when 
we  see  the  American  taste  for  colonel- 
ships,  and  other  transitory  militia  glo- 
ries; and  see,  besides,  the  cordiality 
with  which  their  envoy  among  us,  Mr 
Stevenson,  receives  and  treasures  tlie 
title  of  your  Excellency — by  the  by, 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  that  can 
be  lavished  on  the  vanity  of  man — we 
suraect  that  human  nature  beyond  the 
Atlantic  is  very  like  human  nature 
even  in  our  degenerate  Old  World ; 
and  that  the  Americans  woiUd  not  be 
much  the  worse  for  being  something 
bi'sides  traders  to  a  man,  and  making 
some  other  use  of  their  money  than  to 
make  more  from  genenuion  to  genera- 
tion. 

But  their  newspaper  writers  are  pal- 
pably a  pre-eminent  class  ;  they  flame 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  national  c)ia- 
racter.  Tiiere  is  a  dashin»',  daring, 
impudent  pushing  and  pufling  physi- 
ognomy upon  them,  which  leaves  all 
European  editors  blushing  for  their 
own  inferiority.  As  the  Kentucky  man 
b  a  compound  of  the  wonders  of  his 
own  country,  hidf  horse  half  alligator, 
and  a  spice  of  the  steam-boat,  the 
Yankee  editor  flourishes  in  tlie  triple 
compound  of  Hibernian  eilrontery, 
English  nonchalance,  and  Trench  cox- 
combry. The  New  York  Herald  thus 
exem])iiiies  its  claims  to  the  character ; 
it  is  true  it  is  but  a  penny  newspaper, 
but  in  America  pence  are  great  things, 
and  newspaperi*  are  national  food,  from 
the  President  down  to  the  peillar.  Thus 
exultingly  saith  the  New  York  He- 
raid: — "  We  published  yesterday  the 
principal  \ieu\a  oC  lUo  foreign  news, 
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days  later  than  our  prtvlous  ariivals. 
Neither  the  Sun  nor  Transcript  had  a 
single  item  on  the  subject.  The  Suti 
did  not  even  know  of  its  existence. 
The  large  papers  in  Wall  Street  had 
also  the  news,  but  as  the  editors  are 
^^7.y,  ignorant,  indolent,  blustering 
blockheads,  one  and  all,  they  did  not 
pick  out  the  cream,  and  serve  it  out  as 
wo  did.  The  Jlerahl  idone  knows  how 
to  dish  up  the  foreign  news,  or  indeed 
domestic  events,  in  a  readable  style. 
Every  reader,  numbering  btttreen  t/iir- 
ty  and  forty  thousand  daily^  acknow- 
ledges this  merit  in  the  management 
of  our  paper.  We  do  not,  as  the  Wall 
Street  lazy  editors  do,  come  down  to 
our  office  about  ten  or  twelve  o'clock, 
pull  out  a  Spanish  cigar,  take  up  a 
pair  of  scissors,  puff  and  cut,  cut  and 
puff  for  a  couple  of  hours,  aud  then 
adjourn  to  Delnionico*s  to  eat,  drink, 
gormandize,  and  blow  up  our  contem- 
poraries. We  rise  in  the  morning  at 
live  o* clock,  write  our  leading  edito- 
rials, squibs,  sketches,  &'c.  before  break- 
fast. From  nine  till  one  we  read  all 
our  papers  and  original  communica- 
tions, tne  latter  being  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  oHicc  in  Now 
York.  From  these  we  pick  out  facts, 
thoughts,  hints,  and  incidents,  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  a  column  of  original 
spicy  articles.  We  also  give  audience 
to  visitors,  gentlemen  on  business,  and 
some  of  the  loveliest  ladies  in  New 
York,  who  call  to  subscribe — Heaven 
bless  them  I  At  one  we  sally  out  among 
the  gentlemen  and  loafers  of  Wiul 
Street — find  out  the  state  of  the  money 
market,  return,  fiuish  the  next  day's 
paper — close  every  piece  of  business 
requiring  thought,  sentiment,  feeling, 
or  philosophy,  before  four  o'clock.  We 
then  dine  moderately  and  temperately 
— read  our  proofs — take  in  cash  and 
advertisements,  which  are  increasing 
like  smoke — and  close  the  day  by  go- 
ing to  bed  always  at  ten  o'clock,  sel- 
dom later.  That's  the  way  to  conduct 
a  paper  with  spirit  and  success." 


A  curious  discovery  is  said  to  have 
been  lately  made  in  Egj'pt  by  the 
French  Consul — the  original  of  the 
celebrated  Warwick  Vase.  The  War- 
wick Vase  is  of  marble,  was  found  at 
Tivoli,  and  is  su})posed  to  be  the  work 
of  Lysippus — the  Egyptian  Vase  is  of 
bronze,  aud,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
French  accounts,  is  altogether  a  ^\r^ 
rigr  productioB,  and  the  undoubted 


work  of  Lysippus,  who  certainly  was 
more  known  as  an  artist  in  bronze 
than  as  a  sculptor.  The  head  of 
Alexander  with  the  attributes  of 
Bacchus  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
bronze — however,  we  shall  probably 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  Knowing 
more  on  this  subject,  as  the  Consul, 
who,  like  all  of  his  order,  occupies 
himself  by  being  a  deah-r  in  antiques, 
intends  sending  his  collection  to  bo 
disposed  of  in  France.  The  Consul 
gives  himself  credit  for  the  more 
important  work  of  saving  the  Pyra- 
mids.  Time  has  been  unjustly  blamed 
for  his  depredations— barbarism  and 
avarice  are  much  more  formidable 
destroyers — even  novelty  and  celebrity 
are  dangerous  with  the  axe  in  hand. 
The  Pasha  of  Egypt  is  certainly  no 
barbarian,  and  certainly  no  gatherer 
of  money  for  the  pleasure  of  its 
gathering — ho  is  a  singularly  intelli- 
SQXiti  vivid,  and  hiffh-minded  admini- 
strator, compared  with  his  countrymen. 
Something  of  this  may  be  due  to  hb 
early  years  among  tho  Christians  at 
Salouica,  but  Nature  moulded  him 
for  a  great  man.  He  has  taught  the 
Egyptians  industry,  tho  Syrians  hu- 
mimity,  the  Arabs  honesty,  and  the 
Turks  common  sense.  He  has  given 
the  East  the  important  lesson  that  the 
sceptre  may  be  more  powerful  than 
the  sword,  that  authority  does  not 
require  bloodshed,  and  tliat  to  invite 
and  protect  travellers  and  merchants 
into  a  country  is  a  more  productive 
plan  than  to  slaughter  tho  one  and  rob 
the  other. 

But  his  plans  of  improvement  ex- 
hibit the  haste  of  Oriental  policy — 
they  have  tho  rashness  of  a  man  who 
has  no  time  to  lose.  His  last  project 
was  to  embank  tlie  Nile — a  aubious 
affair,  which  in  all  probability  would 
risk  the  wholo  fertility  of  the  most 
fertile  country  on  the  face  of  tho 
earth ;  for  if  it  kept  up  the  Nile  as  a 
pond  during  the  dry  season,  it  would 
convert  the  stream  into  a  torrent 
during  the  rains.  But  to  form  this 
embankment  no  materials  were  to  be 
found  in  the  soil,  for  Lower  Egypt 
has  not  a  stone  of  a  pound  weight  m 
all  its  length  and  breadth.  Mahomet 
All's  project  was  quick  and  barbarian 
cnougn — it  was  that  of  using  the 
Pyramids  as  quarries,  and  throwing 
them  into  ti\^  ^VL\i,»  Ci^  ^w«%vsk  '^ 
very  auTioxmi&ctDftx^  t^casA  ^«^  ^t^&^ 
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monstrances  were  made  to  the  hasty 
Pacha>  and  memorials  presented  to 
him,  detailing^  the  indignation  of 
Europe,  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
past  ages,  and  what  perhaps  weighed 
much  more  thau  cither  with  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  total  unprofitableness  of  the 
undertaking.  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  all  attempts  to  destroy  the 
Pyramids  had  only  reflected  disgrace 
on  the  memories  of  the  destroyers — 
that  the  Caliph  Abdalla  Mamoun 
had  broken  into  them  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  treasures,  and  got  nothing 
by  his  enterprise  but  the  laugh  of  the 
whole  Eastern  world — that  the  Sultan 
Othman  had  spent  eiglit  months  and 
much  money  on  a  similar  enterprise, 
and  with  similar  success — that  the 
Pyramids  were  the  glory  of  Egypt, 
the  wonder  of  mankind,  the  attraction 
of  all  travellers,  and,  in  short,  that 
Mahomet  Ali  had  better  hang  himself 
at  once  than  be  pilloried  to  the  latest ; 
posterity  as  their  dilapidator.  The 
result  is  that  the  Pyramids  still  stand 
where  thoy  did,  and  Egypt  still 
glories  in  the  possession  of  trophies 
which  will  survive  all  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  world,  if  man  and  his 
absurdities  will  but  let  them  carry  on 
iho  fight  with  Time. 


If  Radicalism  were  capable  of  any 
cure  but  by  a  voyage  to  New  South 
Wales,  the  liberty  of  the  strait-waist- 
coat, or  the  last  salute  of  Jack  Ketch, 
we  should  wish  to  see  the  experiment 
made  of  tr}'ing  hb  sense  of  English 
wrongs  by  a  tour  through  the  Conti- 
nental inns.  Of  course  we  do  not 
allude  to  the  hotels  in  the  watering- 
places,  nor  on  the  high-roads,  fre- 
oucnted  by  the  English  tourists.  There 
John  Bull  has  carpeted  the  room,  and 
covered  the  table  for  himself.  But  let 
him  pass  through  the  provincial  roads, 
for  instance,  of  La  Belle  France,  with 
all  her  liberty.  He  alif^hts  at  the  inn. 
"  What  is  for  dinner  ?  "  All  is  magni- 
ficent in  promise.  But  when  the  feast 
comes,  he  finds,  strongly  resembling 
in  look,  taste,  and  substance,  the  soap 
and  water  in  which  he  shaved  in  the 
morning — veal,  the  only  meat  eat- 
able in  France,  and  even  that  strongly 
puzzling  him  to  decide  whether  it  is 
not  a  piece  of  sole-leather,  covered, 
/ornppvaTKnce'  sake,  with  a  kid  glove ; 
sour  wiae  for  his  glass,  and  three 
pears  or  a  few  me&grc  grapes  to  cor- 
rect  tho  aciditjr  of  bread  which  seemfl 


a  compound  of  mouldy  flour  and  vine  • 
gar. 

Take  him  to  Germany.  The  na- 
tive German  kitchen  gives  him  but 
two  things — butter  and  vinegar ;  the 
former  plastering  every  vegetable,  the 
latter  flooding  every  other  food. 
Sweep  him  across  the  Tyrol,  and  de- 
posit him  in  La  Bella  Italia :  there  all 
that  he  can  ever  expect  is  a  superflux 
of  oil,  harsh,  rancid,  and  sickening. 
Oil  in  every  tiling,  with  the  happy 
probability  that  the  oil  in  which  hsh, 
flesh,  and  fowl,  and  all  of  the  worst 
kind,  float  before  his  astonished  eye, 
has  been  borrowed  pro  tempore  from 
the  kitchen  lamp. 

Take  him  to  Spain,  and  he  will  feel 
as  if  the  Goths  had  come  back  again, 
and  interdicted  the  use  of  knives  and 
forks,  the  faculty  of  eating,  and  the 
possibility  of  getting  any  thing  to  eat. 
The  following  is  the  regular  dialogue : 
— "  I  want  dinner."  "  You  shall  have 
it  immediately.*'  *'  What  have  you 
got  in  the  house  ?"  "  Whatever  you 
wish."  "  Well,  then,  let  me  have  a 
fowl."  "  Oh,  any  thing  but  that ;  we 
have  not  had  any  fowls  lately."  "  Well, 
then,  some  egg^."  *'  Oh,  we  cannot 
have  eggs  widiout  fowls."  "  True ; 
and  be  hanged  to  this  country  of 
starvation!  But  let  me  have  some 
bacon."  *'  What  a  pity  that  the  last 
of  our  bacon  was  gone  yesterday." 
"  Why,  can  you  live  without  pigs  ? 
I  am  sure  your  houses  are  fit  for  them, 
and  fur  nothing  else.  Then,  some 
bread  and  butter  ?  "  "  We  never  keep 
butter  above  a  day ;  it  turns  to  oil." 
"  Then,  the  fact  is  that  you  have  no- 
thing at  all?"  "  No  ;  we  had  every 
thing  yesterday."  "  Have  you  any 
thing  to  drink  ?"  *'  Capital  wine,  if 
the  wine- skin  had  not  leaked  yester- 
day, and  we  had  not  time  to  send  to 
the  town."  "  So  I  must  go  dinnerless 
and  supperless  too;  perhaps  break- 
fastless?"  "No;  we  shall  see  to- 
morrow." "  Well,  then,  give  me  a 
glass  of  water  and  let  me  go  to 
bed."  "  Why,  Senor,  our  water 
was  excellent,  but  the  well  has  dried 
up  with  tho  heat ;  and,  as  for  bed, 
wo  have  none  but  one,  where  there 
are  three  muleteers  already."  "  Yes, 
and,  I  presume,  a  very  large  and 
stirring  population  besides.  What  a 
confounaed  beggarly,  broiling,  star- 
ving, strange-smelling  country  1"  "  No, 
Seuor.    \t  \ft  a\>e«LUtiful,  rich,  plenti- 
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got  a   Constitution^  a  Cortes,  and  a  trick  of  paying  off  their  debt  to  the 

pair  of  Queens — Viva  TEspaua.'*  national  taste  by  making  its  professors 

a  laughingstock,  and  turning  honest 

An  Amsterdam  paper  says  that  the  manipulators  of  pencils  and  colours 
King  has  ordered  casts  of  the  cameos  into  "  Chevaliers  " — Heaven  save  the 
and  onyxes  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  mark !  Let  them  give  half-a-dozen 
Medals  to  bo  taken,  and  sold  at  fixed  thousands  a-year  to  be  laid  out  on 
prices.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  pictures,  statues,  and  bronzes,  year 
is  the  bu!§iness  of  every  Government,  after  year,  among  the  most  distinguish- 
whlch  has  original  treasures  of  art  in  ed  artists  of  the  time,  not  wasting 
its  possession  too  costly  for  the  pur-  twice  the  money  on  foreign  pictures 
chase  of  individuals,  to  spread  copies  whose  painters  are  in  their  graves  these 
of  them  at  a  cheip  rate  through  the  two  hundred  years.  In  fact,  let 
country.  In  the  mean-time  what, are  them  do  as  Louis  Philippe  is  doing,  as 
the  English  Government  doing  ?  They  the  King  of  Holland,  as  the  King  of 
are  palpably  too  busy  with  paltry  in-  Bavaria,  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
trigues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  vulgar  as  every  Continental  prince  is  doing 
faction  out  of  it,  to  think  of  any  thing  at  this  hour.  But  this  ihey  will  not 
cither  honourable  or  ornamental  to  do.  It  is  a  more  magnificent  affair  to 
the  country.  At  this  moment  there  tie  a  sword  round  a  poor  paintcr*s 
is  not  a  country  in  Europe,  from  little  waist,  and  bid  him  rise,  with  a  tap  on 
Holland  to  Imperial  Russia,  in  which  his  shoulder.  Sir  Raphael  Balderdash^ 
the  Government  does  so  little  to  gra-  or  Sir  Caravaggio  Daub,  sworn  to 
tify  the  tastes  of  the  people,  to  eucou-  fight  for  the  ladies,  to  be  a  true  knight 
rage  public  taste,  or  to  encourage  to  his  life*s  end,  and  to  be  faithful  to 
those  ingenious  artists  whose  talents  his  order,  like  my  Lord  Grey,  in  love 
require  only  national  patronage  to  do  and  war,  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
honour  to  their  country.  The  Govern-  world,  in  scccufa  sccculorum. 
ment  feel  this.  But  how  do  they  at-  As  to  the  difiusion  of  the  specimens 
tempt  to  contribute  their  share  to  the  in  the  public  or  royal  cabinets  by 
national  fame  ?  They  have  lately  copies  through  the  coimtry,  we  shall 
given  three  or  four  knighthoods  to  see  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  wear  out  a 
artists.  Of  what  use  are  those  fool-  thousand  pair  of  slippers  before  they 
cries  to  any  man  ?  The  artists,  in  think  of  any  such  things.  They  have 
every  instance  where  they  are  men  of  more  substantial  matters  to  mind, 
sense,  shrink  from  them,  know  them  They  will  have  some  little  dry  nego- 
to  be  mockeries,  and  are  ashamed  of  tiation  with  the  Irish  agitator  to  settle 
them.  What  is  their  value  ?  No-  — some  little  traffic  of  faction  to  wind 
thing.  They  are  given  to  music-  up  here — some  little  job  for  "  our  near 
masters,  to  obscure  physicians,  to  po-  and  dear  relations" — or  some  little  but 
lice  magistrates,  to  every  sort  of  hum-  remarkably  snug  cheese-paring  sinc- 
ble  personages,  and  they  are  notorious-  cure  to  construct  for  themselves  in 
ly  refused  in  a  dozen  instances  for  one  case  of  accidents  at  Downing  Street. 
in  which  they  are  accepted.  Wo  do  Thus  their  time  will  be  fully  employed, 
not  blame  the  acceptors  for  this.  They  till,  by  the  just  indignation  of  the 
are  generally  in  situations  where  they  country,  that  most  talentless,  trifling, 
cannot  refuse  even  this  contemptible .  and  mean-spirited  mockery  of  a  Bri- 
bounty  widiout  giving  offence.  De-  tish  Cabinet  is  dashed  to  the  ground, 
pendency  compels  them  to  suffer  that^  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  Mr 
which  wo  well  remember  a  gallant  Labouchere  what  the  mint,  over  which 
admiral*s  declaring  that  he  would  not  he  presides,  and  for  presiding  over 
receive  except  by  sentence  of  a  court-  which  he  is  paid  L.4000  a-year,  is 
martial.  Let  tho  artists  bo  asked  doing  at  this  present  tunc  ?  All  the 
whether  they  would  rather  have  an  world  knows  that  it  is  a  vast  establish- 
order  for  a  historic  picture  from  the  ment,  sustained  at  an  enormous  ex- 
Government,  or  one  of  those  gimcrack  pense,  and  furnished  liberally  with  the 
titles  which  benefit  nobody  but  the  very  finest  machinery  in  Europe.  Yet 
craving  clerks  of  the  Herald's  College,  who  has  ever  seen  it  produce  any  thing 
and  swell  the  revenues  of  the  Papist  but  sixpences  and  shillings,  and  per- 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  they  will  with  haps  a  few  corouatvow  m^i^\s\%*-.  ^>a\. 
one  voice  scoff*  at  the  title.  Let  the  it  is  not,  axvd\\.  e\SL\W!i^\.\i<i>  ^-^"jc^^  \.\«:^- 
GoYeroment  then  give  up  the  paltry  ducing  CN^u  \.\x»  «ix^^^<i^^  '«i3c^^  '^^^^ 
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lings.     May  we  not  ask,  might  not 
some  of  its  leisure  moments  be  advan- 
tageously  employed    in    giving    the 
country  some  proof  of  its  existence  in 
the  shape  of  medals  of  the  great  his- 
toric events  of  England  ?     The  Napo- 
leon medals  were  the  works  of  the 
Parisian  mint,  a  much  worse  fVimishcd 
establishment ;    but   Napoleon  knew 
what  lie  was  about  when  he  appealed 
to  the    national    recollections.      He 
knew  that  the  most  effectual  wav  to 
inspire  a  nation  with  daring  designs 
was  to  remind  them  of  the  daring 
things  which  they  had  done ;  and  liis 
medals  were  treasured  tlien  as  a  natu- 
ral incentive,  and  are  treasured  now 
as  a  national  trophy.      But  if  our 
authorities  of  the  mint  had  enough  of 
taste,   talent,  or   public  spirit,  they 
might  give  us  a  finer  series  than  the 
Napoleon  medals,  and  with  a  more 
popular  eilect.     It  was  citlicr  the  re- 
sult of  vanity  or  folly  in  Napoleon 
that  he  confined  his  medals  strictly  to 
the  medalllc  form.     He  ought  to  have 
acted  like  the  Roman  Emperors  and 
made  them  a  part  of  tlie  coinage ;  this 
would  have  made  them  at  once  popular 
and  immortal.     Medals  of  silver  or 
gold  can  never  become  common ;  tlic 
true  medal  would  be  the  copper  ctiin 
of  the  realm,  witli  the  effigy  of  the 
Prince,  perhaps,  on  one  side,  but  on 
the  other  the  emblematic  design .   This 
coinage  might  be  varied  every  year ; 
and,  instead  of  the  barbarous  English 
penny  of  the  present  time,  having  one 
fkce   filled   up  witli   an    unmeaning 
figure  of  Britannia,  that  face  might 
contain  some  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  some  striking  event  in  our  im- 
mediate history — the  accession  of  our 
young  Queen,  the  capture  of  Paris  in 
1815,  Waterloo,  Trafalgar,  kc.  &c. 
Of  these  a  hundred  thousand  might 
be  issued  every  year ;  and  if  they  were 
even  hoarded  by  some  individuals*  the 
hoarding  must  be  of  small  extent, 
while  the  loss  would  be  more  than 
compensated  in  the  advantage  to  tlie 
arts,  by  the  diffusion  of  better  taste, 
the  employment  of  artists,  and  the 
popular  feeling  for  doing  honour  to 
the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  empire. 
But  if  the  hoarding  were  still  to  be 
dreaded,  this  could  not  apply  to  medals 
in  the  Napoleon  style.     If  they  were 
tolorMy  executed,  they  might  be  sold 
</  a  /ai^Ir  reaiuneratmg  price ;  they 
would  uadaubtedlx  bo  bought  with 
^ivat  arfdiftjrf  thoy  wonld  be  made  an 


object  of  purchase  by  foreigners,  a^ 
the  Napoleon  medals  are,  and,  like 
them,  would  t^pread  the  renown  of 
their  country  through  Europe,  present 
and  future.  . 

Joseph  Hume*s  defeat  in  Middlesex 
has  been  condign ;  no  event  of  the 
elections  has  excited  half  the  gratifi- 
cation with  all  classes  of  honest  men  ; 
able  men  scorn  his  stupidity ;  all  men 
hate  his  crafUness ;  liberal  men  detest 
his  beggary  ;  and  gentlemen  are  dis- 
gusted with  his  vulgarity.  What  re- 
ligious men  think  of  the  felon  senti* 
ment,  that  to  use  the  name  of  the 
Deity  in  a  national  prayer  against  an- 
epidemic  was  cant  and  humbug,  wo- 
will  not  leave  such  Christians  as  Dr 
Pye  Smith  to  decide.  That  shallow 
and  superannuated  old  Puritan  had' 
the  mingled  absurdity  and  audacity 
to  put  his  pen  to  paper,  recommend- 
ing Joe  Hume  to  the  constituency  oi' 
Middlesex.  The  object,  of  course, 
was  to  command  the  whole  Puritan 
rabble  to  vote  for  him.  The  IHmes 
gave  old  Pye  a  tremendous  lashing 
for  it  on  the  spot,  yet  not  a  single  lash 
more  than  he  deserved.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  a  professor  of  extreme 
sanctity,  who  throws  himself  forward 
to  make  a  blundering  panegyric  on 
one  so  notorious  as  Hume  ?  But  Joe*s 
bitterness  against  the  Establishment 
wins  the  hearts  of  all  those  double-dis- 
tilled saints  at  once.  Hume's  perpetual 
scofis  at  the  Church  cover  his  multi- 
tude of  sina;  his  meanness,  duluess, 
and  impudence  are  all  forgotten  in 
the  merit  of  his  abusing  e^ery  tkrng 
tliat  we  value.  Yet  Pye  Smith,  itith 
all  his  appeals  to  the  grim  tribe  of 
which  ho  is  the  apostle,  has  ridiculous- 
ly failed ;  and  he  has  now  only  the 
satis&ction  of  having  done  a  contemp- 
tible thing,  and  having  eeined  nothlng^ 
by  it  but  being  langl^  at.  Hume's 
rejection  by  the  Middlesex  constitu- 
ency has  relieved  the  county  from  a 
stigma  which  it  has  borne  with  utter 
disdain,  and  which  it  never  would 
have  borne  but  for  the  contumelies 
and  chicanery  of  Puritanism  and  ultra- 
patriotism,  combined  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Kadicalism.  Where  poor  llunie 
will  endeavour  to  hide  his  head  is  now 
the  question  with  that  broken-down 
personage.  Middlesex,  which  b  but  a 
great  suburb  of  London,  and  abound- 
ing lu  a  «\\burb  population,  has  spewed 
bun  out  *,  af^Wng  v)i  v^rsi  V«ft  ^^fised 
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^ws  frovi  die  geatnr  erwi  to  the 
popnbo^  iknd  in  MiadlMex  lio  will 
nerer  dare  to  show  lii«  fkee  agiia* 
Rttmoar  nys  that  lie  it  to  be  taken 
under  the  wing  of  the  Irish  boroagh- 
inoDger«  and  that  0*Connell  inteods 
to  fasten  him  upon  Kilkenny>  in  ease 
he  himself  should  not  be  ejected  frooi 
Dublin.  That  case  will  be  decided 
before  we  can  go  to  press ;  but  we 
nuiy  safely  predict,  that  as  0*C<mnell 
has  not  a  second  Raphael  to  deal  with 
— for  no  man  keq»  his  pocket  but* 
toned  more  tightly  than  Hume-— that 
affiiir  will  come  to  no  sound  termini* 
tion.  Some  Scotch  burghf  rotten  and 
Radicals  would  formerly  haTo  been 
the  natural  i efoge  of  a  sumer  of  thk 
kind;  but  Hume  is  now  as  weU  luiowa 
in  Scotknd  as  in  England.  We  see 
but  one  resource  for  the  Gredi  loan* 
monger.  Let  him  petition  the  Re- 
formed Pariiament  to  smre  a  represen- 
tation to  New  South  Walest  and  ki 
him  and  Roebuck  go  out  on  the  can- 
Tass  without  loss  of  time.  If  their 
cauYass  ^ould  last  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  so  much  the  better.  Wears 
perfectly  secure  in  saying  that  they 
cannot  return  duller  dogs»  more  promr 
oratorsy  or  more  contemptible  speet* 
mens  of  popular  representatiTes  than 
both  of  tiiem  are  at  this  hour. 

The  comparative  beauty  of  nations 
will  probably  be  a  matter  of  dispute 
until  tho  world's  end.  Custom^  taste» 
circumstances*  and  necessides  form 
the  standavd  of  national  beauty.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  African  admires 
tiiick  lips,  corpulence,  oily  skins,  and 
deems  black  the  perfection  of  eoloor, 
if  colour  it  can  be  called.  The  Chi- 
nese, whose  eyes  are  formed,  in  his 
Tartar  state,  into  two  slits*  by  gaaing 
on  the  alternate  frosts  and  fire  of  the 
Tartarian  sands,  thinks  the  Ixm 
European  eye  detestable.  TheFreoeh- 
man  worships  a  drum-shaped  ^Ne- 
head,  a  turiied-up  nose,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  the  colour  of  rappee.  With 
every  foreigner,  brown,  varying  teom 
the  colour  of  tobacco-water  to  coflbe 
grounds,  is  the  original  cdour  of 
Eve  in  Paradise,  and  is  indinMa- 
sable  to  all  living  loveliness,  with 
the  Englishman  the  combination  of 
the  lily  and  the  rose,  the  red  and 
white,  by  Nature's  pure  and  eonnbg 
hand  laid  on,  are  essential  to  beanlf. 
It  is  fortunate  that  difei^  of  taito 
exists,  and  that  each  man  nofl  fria« 


the  beanty  of  Us  own  ocNninri  h^ 
cause  it  is  obvloas  thai  thk  divvnilgr 
of  hue  and  eohmr  b  tho  neeeaiaiy  m* 
suit  oftime  and  climate.  Tbebnniiic 
son  of  AfUca  and  India,  by  a  aatmnal 
proeessy  blackena  evwy  eompleodon* 
Even  the  more  temperate  glare  of 
southern  Europe  necessarily  embrawne 
the  cheek ;  the  features,  too»  are  iim 
fermation  of  eireumstanoe ;  the  bead- 
ing, of  the  African  brow,  the  deep 
sunk  eye,  the  pn^eoting  lips,  and  the 

ah  ofaeek  bones,  are  the  palpable  re* 
;  of  the  natural  effort  to  escape  the 
glare  of  a  fierce  sunshine.  The  ^ye^ 
eoually  delieate^  perhuM,  in  all  eoua* 
tries.  Is  in  all  theohief^ol^ieet  of  nro* 
tection ;  the  whole  oontraetbn  of  the 
features  seems  to  exist  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  proteoting  the  ejt.  It  b 
remarkable  that  te  same  eflnct  b  pro- 
dttoed  in  eoM  countries,  in  teamestuooi 
eountries,  and  in  eonntriei  raoiling 
und^  the  tropical  noon.  The  Tar* 
tar,  the  Laplander,and  the  Esquimtni^ 
have  aQ  the  same  hdght  of  chedL-bone^ 
projection  of  brow,  and  narrowness  of 

Se.  In  every  country  of  the  earth, 
9  man  of  the  Highlud^,  the  mouttp 
taineer,  exposed  to  storms,  b  narrow- 
eyed  and  nigh  cheek^boned.  llMre 
are,  of  course^  exceptions ;  for  then 
are  African  tribes  with  European  fea^ 
tnres.  Some  of  Uie  East  Indians  have 
features  formed  on  ebssicmodeb  I  but 


we 


man 


speak  only  of  the  great  dasses  of 
akind.    In 


every  instance  the  more 
temperate  the  climate,  the  less  exposed 
the  national  physiognomy  is,  by  drsM 
or  dreumstanoes,  to  the  Inflneaee  of 
sun  and  air ;  and  the  lees  glaring  tte 
sky,  the  more  perfect  b  the  devekm- 
ment  of  the  human  countsoance.  AH 
those  advantages  are  palpably  in  fevoar 
of  England ;  the  temperate  clbBal% 
^  dooded  ^y,  the  general  abeenoe  of 
harsh  whids,  andeven  the  haldtndlMfe 
or  bonnet  whidi  diadea  the  eyesb  sm 
all  in  favour  of  the  softness,  shapeo- 
ness,  and  bloom  of  the  Englbh  phy- 
siognomy.  The  French  peasantry 
have  no  proteetiim  for  the  female  head 
in  general,  except  the  little  twisted 
haimkerehief,  which  leaves  the  ^yes 
and  tiie  whole  fece  exposed  to  tbe 
burning  sun,  and  in  the  e  le  of  a 
few  yean  mduM  the  skin  thcK  of 

Russb  leather.    ThnsR 
has  the  natnrd        U  iw 

^  lovefiesl  of        1  i 

Itbtmethatb        ,v 
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in  a  great  degree,  to  the  extraordinary 
mixture  of  the  English  blood  during 
the  last  centurv.  Our  colonies  have 
spoiled  our  national  features  ;  the  po< 
pulation  is  mingled  hourly  with  the 
sunburnt  physiognomy  of  the  West 
Indian,  the  soot-coloured  skin  of  the 
Asiatic,  and  the  Tartar  physiognomy 
of  the  Canadian.  Wo  have  kept  our- 
selves clear  of  negro  blood,  but  tho 
progeny  of  the  half-caste  and  the  Creole 
make  fearful  inroads  on  tho  national 
countenance.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  re- 
tired districts  of  England  that  the  ori- 
ginal beauty  of  the  English  countenance 
is  discoverable,  and  there  it  sometimes 
exhibits  specimens  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. 

Cooper,  in  his  book  on  England, 
partly  claims  the  pre-eminence  for  his 
countrywomen.  **  The  English  female 
face,"  says  he,  "  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  American"  (lie  moans,  we  pre- 
sume, the  American  of  the  United 
States),  **  though  national  peculiarities 
are  to  be  observed  in  both.  There  is 
a  softness,  an  innocence,  a  feminine 
sweetness,  an  expression  of  the  woman- 
ly virtues  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  female 
countenance  that  is  met  with  only  as  an 
exception  in  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
Between  the  English  and  American 
divisions  of  this  common  race  I  think 
one  may  trace  a  few  general  points 
of  difterence.  The  English  female 
has  the  advantage  in  the  bust,  shoul- 
ders, and  throat ;  she  has  usually 
more  colour,  more  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion. The  American  is  superior 
in  general  delicacy  of  outline  ;  she  has 
a  better  person,  bust  and  shoulders 
excepted**  (we  should  conceive  that 
this  exception  proves  the  rule),  "  and 
smaller  hands  and  feet.  Those  who 
pretend  to  make  critical  comparisons 
say,  that  it  is  usual  to  see  more  ftcau- 
tiful  women  in  England,  and  more 
pretty  women  in  America.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  disagreeable  fea- 
tures are  less  frequently  met  among 
the  females  of  America  than  among 
any  other  people  I  have  visited.  The 
Englishwomen  appear  better  in  high 
dress,  the  Americans  in  dtmi-toUette. 
One  other  distinction.  I  have  re- 
marked that  faces  in  England  often 
fail  in  some  necessary  finish  or  deli- 
cacy, when  viewed  closer;  and  I 
should  say,  as  a  rule,  that  the  Ameri- 
can female,  certainly  the  American 
girl,  will  bear  the  test  of  examination 
Setter  than  her  European  rival.      I 


do  not  mean  by  this,  however,  under 
a  fierce  sun,  that  direful  enemy  of 
soft  eyes ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any 
such  thing  as  a  bright  sun,  or  what 
we  should  call  so,  known  in  Eng- 
land.** 

Mr  Cooper,  however,  with  all  his 
apparent  fairness,  omits  one  other  dis- 
tinction, which,  in  our  idea,  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  rapid  fading 
of  Transatlantic  beauty.  la  America, 
from  fifleen  to  twenty  is  the  age  of 

Eerfection  ;  at  five-and -twenty  beauty 
as,  in  general,  fled ;  but  in  England, 
the  permanency  of  beauty  is  a  natu- 
ral characteristic.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  is  little  moro  than  girlhood, 
five-and-twenty  may  be  conceived  tho 
consummate  period  of  loveliness, 
which  loveliness,  however,  unless 
impaired  by  personal  illness,  acci- 
dents, or  the  cares  of  life,  continues 
for  many  a  long  year.  In  fact,  there 
are  palpably  three  stages  of  beauty  in 
the  Englishwoman,  all  excellent  and 
unequalled  in  their  kind ;  tho  budding 
bloom  of  girlhood ;  the  perfect  forma- 
tion of  the  face  and  figure  of  the  wo- 
man ;  and  the  third  stage,  combining 
tho  maturity  of  furm  and  mind,  utter- 
ly untouched  by  decay  in  either,  and 
forming  what  we  may  term  the  mag- 
nificence of  female  beauty  ;  a  period 
whose  characteristics  arc  more  dis- 
tinct  than  either  of  the  former,  not 
less  touching,  not  less  surrounded  by 
attraction,  and  unquestionably  offering 
a  finer  combination  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes tlie  perfection  of  a  human  being. 
This  period  seems  to  be  but  little 
known  in  other  countries,  yet  of  this 
period  are  the  women  who  have  in- 
spired the  most  powerful  and  perma- 
nent feelings ;  havo  impressed  their 
infiuence  most  largely  upon  society  ; 
have  exhibited  the  noblest  faculties  of 
their  species ;  and  have  taken  the 
largest  share  in  impressing  the  cha- 
racter of  purity,  wbdom,  and  dignity 
on  the  national  mind. 


Tho  papers  announce  the  death  of 
the  Duchess  of  St  Albans.  This  was 
a  singular  woman,  with  singular  ha- 
bits, and  singular  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. It  is  about  forty  years  ago 
since  she  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the 
low  characters  of  low  comedy,  as  wait- 
ing-maids, sempstresses,  and  sliop  girls, 
but  she  was  clever  in  them  all,  and 
speedily  became  a  favourite.  After 
labouring  through  the  miserable  toil  of 
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the  country  theatres,  suffering  the  na- 
tural privations  of  that  most  anxious, 
laborious,  and  famine-stricken  career, 
she  made  her  way  to  London,  where 
her  merits  soon  made  her  as  popular 
as  she  had  been  in  the  provinces.     Na- 
ture had  denied  her  beauty,  but  it  had 
given  her,  what  on  the  stage  is  more 
useful  than  beauty,  an  expressive  coun- 
tenance.    She  was  a  capital  soubrette, 
at  once  arch  and  bold,  dexterous  and 
simple,  keen  and  rustic.     By  wisely 
adhering  to  the  line  of  characters  for 
which  she  was  thus  intended  by  Nature, 
she  became  without  a  rival  in  her  time; 
less  elegant  than  Miss  Farren,    less 
buoyant  than  Mrs  Jordan,  she  had  no 
superior  in  the  lino  of  characters  which 
mingles  something  of  grace  with  ef- 
frontery, and  makes  the  heroine  of  the 
inn.     Hut  after  being  thus  successful 
fur  many  years,  the  common  casualties 
of  theatrical  life  seem  to  have  overtaken 
her  ;  and  in  the  general  suITerings  of 
her  profession,  by  the  successive  burn- 
ing of  the  two  great  theatres  of  Covent 
(larden  and  Drury  Lane,  her  public 
performances,  and  of  course  her  private 
means,  suifored  a  grievous  falling  off. 
At  this  period  fortune  came  in  her 
way  in  a  new  shape.    Coutts,  the  cele- 
brated banker,  and  a  man  advanced  to 
almost  the  last  period  of  life,  but  much 
attached  to  the  society  of  the  stage, 
made  her  the  object  of  marked  atten- 
tions.   Of  course  the  tongue  of  scandal 
was  busy  on  this  occasion,  and  Miss 
Harriet  Mellon  was  insulted,  calum- 
niated, and  ridiculed  by  many   who 
were  ignorant  of  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  by  all  who  envied  her 
the   prospect   of    fortune.       But    the 
banker  was  nearly  eighty  years  old ; 
he  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  viva- 
city ;  he  was  a  husband,  and  though 
his  wife  was  still  alive,  she  was  re- 
<hiccd  to  a  state  of  either  idiotism  or 
insanity ;  and  without  any  intention  on 
our  part  to  ])alliate  vice,  if  vice  existed, 
wc  may  easily  comprehend  the  blame- 
It  .-s  iutercourso  of  an  extremely  old 
man,  still  awake  to  the  pleasures  of 
animated  society,  and  a  clever  woman 
jiast  her  youth,  but  still  abounding  in 
animation,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  skill  which  had  made  her  the 
popular  actress  that  she  was.     It  is 
further  to  be  recollected,  that  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby,  a  man  of  high  elegance 
of  manners,  greatly  admired  in  public 
life,  and  one  of  the  happiest  wits  of  the 
day,  had  carried  on  an  intercourse  of 
the  same  apparent  order  with  Miss 


Farren,  then  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  an  intercourse  utterly  unim- 
peached  by  public  opinion,  under  the 
pledge  that  ho  waited  only  for  tho 
demise  of  his  wife,  then  a  lunatic,  to 
make  tho  accomplished  actress.  Lady 
Derby.  On  the  death  of  Mrs  Coutts, 
the  banker  performed  his  promise  at 
the  earliest  op])ortunity  ;  he  immedi- 
ately married  Miss  Mellon,  and  raised 
her  into  the  sudden  possession  of  vast 
opulence.  As  Lady  Teazle  says,  he 
could  have  done  her  but  one  kindness 
more,  *'  made  her  his  widow,"  which 
kindness  he  did  her  within  a  few  vears, 
during  which  time  she  had  conducted 
herself  with  remarkable  propriety,  and 
probably  soothed  and  gratiHed  the  old 
man's  declining  years  more  than  any 
other  society  wnich  he  could  have 
adopted.  On  his  deathbed  he  evinced 
his  gratitude  by  leaving  her  the  al- 
most unlimited  possession  of  his  vast 
fortune,  his  share  in  the  bank,  and 
other  property,  amounting,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  forty  thousand  pounds  a- 
year. 

Thus  the  poor  actress,  toiling  for 
her  scanty   five  pounds  a-week,  and 
perhaps  even  that  paid  by  a  promis- 
sory-note from  the  hands  of  Mr  Sheri- 
dan, one  of  the  most  inauspicious  of 
human  hands  for  such  purposes,  was 
suddenly  exalted  into  princely  opulence. 
Her  next  step  was  to    obtain   rank. 
Whether  she  increased  her  happiness 
by  this  attempt   we  have  no  wish  to 
enquire.      It  has  been    said   that    a 
gypsy  told  her  in  her  infancy   that 
she  was  bom  to  die  a  duchess.     But 
whether  the  tale  be  true  or  false,  Mrs 
Coutts  accomplished  her  ambition  by 
marrying  the  Duke  of  St  Albans.  The 
state  of  the  family  fortune  made  tho 
match  desirable  in  point  of  finance ; 
and  undoubtedly  his  Grace's  conduct 
to  the  woman  who  brought  him  this 
great  dower  has  been  such  as  to  do 
him  credit.  But  no  match  which  brings 
a  wife  from  such  original  humility  of 
condition  into  the  highest  ranks  of  an 
ancient  nobility  can  sit  easy  on  the  in- 
truder.    The  new  Duchess  of  St  Al- 
bans fought  against  the  difficulties  of 
her  condition  with  the  customary  force 
of  her  character ;  lavished  her  money 
till  she  out-glared  the  poorer  ranks  of 
the  peerage;  gave  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments, and  travelled  in  patrician 
pomp  to  the  chief  watering-places ;  but 
the  attempt,  costly  as  it  was,  was  not 
successful.     Even  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  for  her  constant  lion  ^he  ^ 
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not  honoured  according  to  the  expen- 
diture of  her  jellies  and  ices.  She 
collected  tbe  young  nobility  to  her 
dancesy  and  the  old  to  her  dinners. 
Still  she  was  not  suflbred  to  pass  the 
harrier  which  shuts  out  the  most  opu- 
lent of  pcuvenus.  She  wanted  caste. 
**  She  was  not  one  of  the  select.**  And 
she  was  weak  and  woman  enough  to 
feel  the  mortification  more  deeply  than 
any  such  trifle  was  worth.  Her  latter 
years  have  been  symptomatic  of  de- 
eline.  She  has  been  wandering  Cmt 
health  through  England^  and  at  length 
setumed  to  her  own  splendid  mansioa 
to  die.  There  will«  of  course,  be  di- 
Torsities  of  opinion  on  her  Hfb.  But 
charity  and  iustico  will  probably  com- 
bine in  speaking  of  her  as  a  personage 
of  strong  natural  fiusnlties  struggling 


successfully » and  we  believe  stainlessly , 
through  the  most  precarious  and  ha- 
zardous of  all  promsions ;  and  even 
in  her  exaltation  exhibiting  a  good  deal 
of  the  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart 
which  distinguished  her  earlier  charac- 
ter. She  would  probably  have  been  a 
happier,  and  not  less  honoured  woman , 
by  avoiding  the  rank  from  which  her  ori- 
gin and  her  professional  life  ought  to 
have  alike  excluded  her  ambition.  As 
Mrs  Coutts  she  might  have  attained  all 
the  obgects  of  the  popularity  which  she 
coveted,  without  subjecting  herself  to 
ih»  insurmountable  difficulties  of  tlio 
DochefiB  of  St  Albana.  But  she  was, 
after  all,  a  clever  and  a  superior  crea- 
ture. And  those  who  know  the  value 
of  women  would  be  the  last  to  write 
ft  harsh  epitaph  on  such  a  gprave. 


lEXHlBITlOWB— THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


The  Royal  Academicians,  this  year 
of  their  sixty-ninth  growth  towards 
maturity,  appear  as  proud  as  macaws 
In  a  new  cage,  and  spread  their  gaudy 
colours  with  no  little  flutter  of  their 
plumage  to  the  public  gaze.  *  They 
usher  us  into  the  gallery  of  their  glory 
with  a  very  presuming  motto,  giving 
us  to  understand  that  the  aged  mem- 
bers have  performed  more  miracles  of 
art  than  art  knew  of  (or  will  perhaps 
own) — and  that  the  energetic  advances 
of  the  younger  are  towards  absolute 
perfection.  They  have,  it  is  said* 
Deen  more  than  ordinarily  successfhl, 
their  receipts  for  the  shilling  exhibi- 
tion amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
seven  thousand  pounds.  At  this  we 
greatly  rejoice,  for  we  believe  no  body 
of  men  make  a  better  or  more  honour- 
able use  of  their  money.  But,  with 
all  this  perfection  in  the  old,  and 
anlour  for  fame  in  the  younger  exhi* 
biters,  and  this  flocking,  and  crowding, 
and  contribution  —  and,  we  hope, 
patronage,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put 
our  wonder  a  little  aside,  and  to  ask 
what  real  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  great  and  important  profession  of 
art.  Have  the  academicians  and  their 
exhibiters  made  any  successful  eflbrts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  above  the 


low  level  whcnre  it  has  to  stniggle  witli 
manufactures  for  public  estimation?— 
or  do  they,  by  their  own  hands,  help 
to  bind,  with  Mezcntian  cniclty,  the 
living  to  the  dead  ?  We  grieve  to  say 
the  arts  are  in  a  state  of  voluntary 
degradation.  We  say  voluntary  ad- 
visedly, because  we  acknowledge  power 
and  genius  in  many  of  the  professors, 
who  are  now  lamentably  below  them- 
selves. Some  are  pleased  with  tricker- 
ies—some  with  the  lower  fascination 
of  art ;  but  none  have  a  high  and 
dignified  aim.  For  greatness  we  have 
magnitude  and  extravagance,  and  nine- 
tenUis  of  the  performances  arc  either 
ostentatious  or  mean,  and  too  oflen 
both.  Dbplay  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
One-half  at  least  of  the  National 
Gallery  is  a  great  bazaar  of  painted 
vanities,  where  the  flaunting  finery  of 
the  shop-window  is  put  to  shame. 
There  is  something  m  this  modern 
pretension  which  is  very  abhorrent 
and  disgusting  to  the  quiescent  mo- 
desty of  good  taste  ;  it  captivates 
vulgar  minds,  perhaps  creates  vulgar 
patrons,  but  it  degrades  both  art  and 
its  followers.  You  may  accumulato 
honours,  royal  and  academical,  on  the 
heads  of  professors ;  you  may  Yid  the 
men  and  depress  taste — but  future  ages 


*  Motto  to  the  catalogue^"  Impetus  animi,  cupidiUa  vlncendi,  ardor  meritii  od  glo- 
J^j^iai  In  MdohscentiA,  sfgnificant  ({un  vittutto  malnT\Us,  (\tuMA»  ^1^^^^^%  VttAai^ric  siut 
^^"^^  "-^CicEmo  pro  M.  Coelxo. 
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will  take  the  slam\)  and  character  of 
the  prescjit,  neither  from  diplomas 
nor  Court  calendars^  but  from  the 
works  of  arti?t9.  One  thousand  exhi- 
biters  show  to  what  degree  art  is 
midtiplied ;  but  in  its  more  essential 
worth  and  qualities  it  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  its  condition  at  the  first  esta- 
blishment. We  have  infinitely  more 
pictures,  much  more  manual  dexterity, 
much  more  variety,  more  knowledge 
of  drawing,  moro  accuracy,  manage- 
ment of  materials — but  the  poetry 
that  should  set  the  whole  to  work  is 
wanting.  Still  the  giants  of  English 
art  are  of  our  earlier  days.  With 
extended  means  the  productions  arc 
less  worthy,  for  they  are  put  forth  to 
flatter,  to  captivate  the  untaught  eye, 
not  as  lessons  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual sense.  Genius,  without  which 
none  should  assume  the  painter*s  pro- 

If  poetry  and  painting  be  sister     t/tat  will  execute,  when  ho  can  vividly 


3.1 1 

fession,  is  a  gift  fur  better  purposes. 
It  demands  of  the  possessor  to  be 

cultivated,   respected,  and.  trusted 

then  will  it  be  a  power  of  energy,  of 
expansion,  enlarging  the  heart, "and 
filhng,  exalting  every  faculty—lifting 
the  gifted  nrian  above  other  men,  to 
teach,  to  delight,  and  to  improve  them 
— but  if  it  be  neglected,  or  put  to  an 
ill  and  servile  use,  it  will  shnnk  itself 
to  inconceivably  small  dimensions,  and 
escape  in  the  breathing  of  self-adula- 
tion— for  when  genius  escapes  from 
the  living,  conceit  will  ever  be  ready 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Painters  should 
be,  like  the  bards  of  old,  honoured  and 
respected  of  men  for  the  rare  gift  of 

capacities  that  other  men  have  not 

because  inspiration-taught ;  jis  Homer 
says,  because  the  muse  f/ifhd,  UiuglU 
thaiiy  and  loveri  them  all  their jlays. 


arts,  tney  have  been  industriously  set 
at  variance,  and  there  is  now  but  little 
affection  between  them.  Vet,  without 
poetical  feeling,  a  picture  is  but  ex- 
pensive furniture,  which,  after  the 
wonder  at  the  novelty  has  ceased,  the 
wearied  possessor  can  neither  bear  nor 
get  rid  of.  We  choose  to  be  free  in 
our  remarks  on  public  exhibitions,  be- 
cause, though  we  consider  some  of  the 
older  cxhibiters  incurable,  there  maybe 
some  hope  that  the  younger  may  be 
rescued  from  the  imitation  of  what  is 
vile,  and  may  be  led  by  remarks  on  pic- 
tures to  think  more  deeply  upon  the 
principles  and  just  aim  of  an  art  which 
they  have  chosen  for  a  profession.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  painter's  time 
is  to  be  bestowed  upon  manual  prac- 
tice, for  unless  industry  be  well  di- 
rected, it  is  often  mischievous ;  and 
very  great  dexterity,  and  considerable 
power  over  the  materials  of  painting, 
recjuire  a  wonderfully  short  time,  in 
comparison  with  those  higher  studies 
that  elevate  the  mind  to  true  taste,  and 
enlarge  the  creative  powers  of  the 
imagination  to  high  conceptions.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  young  painter's  mind  that  he  must 
be  the  poet;— let  him  not  only  read 
the  greatest  and  best  works,  but  steep 
Ills  imagination  constantly  in  the  sacred 
fountain.  Let  him  not  fear  his  hand-* 


and  justly  conceive.  Wo  have  met 
with  too  many  under-educated  artiste, 
totally  unacquainted  even  with  our  own 
poets,  unread  in  criticism,  and  never 
taught  to  thbik — and  can  we  wonder 
that  their  works  display  their  poverty, 
or  speak  to  those  alone  who  can  judge 
only  of  imitation  and  resemblances  to 
common  objects  ?  We  are  almost 
afraid  to  mention  "  the  Ideal,"  seeing 
to  what  extreme  absurdities  it  has  led, 
and  is  leading,  bewildered  faculties — 
for  some  imagine  it  to  consist  in  nearly 
a  total  departure  from  nature,  than 
which  there  can  be  no  greater  error. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  "an  Ideal*' 
in  form,  composition,  and  in  colour, 
which  must  not  be  neglected.  The 
Ideal  in  form  has  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  treatises,  but  we  do  not  recol- 
lect that  it  has  been  insisted  upon  in 
colour,  in  which,  perhaps,  its  greatest 
magic  lies.  Modem  painters  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  certain  colours, 
and  combinations  of  them,  independent 
of  subject,  have  at  least  a  tendency  to 
produce  sentiment ;  this  is  well  wortli 
the  strictest  attention  and  experiment ; 
it  is  manifest  that  the  finest,  the  gone  • 
rally  acknowledged  most  powerful  pic- 
tures, are  greatly  indebted  to  a  know  • 
ledge  of  these  effects  of  colour.  Indeed 
it  has  often  been  ignorantly  remarked 
as  an  objection  to  the  old  masters  of 
the  Italian  school,  that  they  deviated 
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landscapes.  We  would  so  call  the  pic-  on  the  decline,  the  art  reverted  to  my- 
turcs  of  Claude,  of  Gaspar  Pous8in>  of  thology,  to  ancient  fable,  and  ideal 
Salvator  Rosa,  andof  someof  the  Flc-  landscape  arose — at  first  subordinate 
mish  school. — These,  as  it  were,  ab-  to  a  story — but  it  soon  became  not 
stracted  landscape  from  Nature.  We  only  the  principal,  and  the  story,  but 
do  not  say  they  never  used  localities ;  an  ornament,  an  adjunct.  Some  cold 
but  when  they  did,  it  was  to  make  historical  painters,  indeed,  went  on 
something  more  than  any  locality  of-  with  their  history,  tho  object  of  which 
fered.  They  did  with  external  Nature  was  the  figure ;  but  the  soul,  the  senti- 
what  the  historical  painters  had  done  ment  was  gone.  The  genius  of  Italy 
with  the  figure,  sanctified  or  dignified  could  not  bear  this,  and  broke  out  a 
it,  or  gave  it  a  sentiment  and  passion  new  school  of  landscape,  and  the  works 
which  it  can  only  possess  to  the  poet*8  of  those  days  are  the  most  precious  or- 
eyc  and  mind.  We  talk  of  Nature,  as  naments  of  the  best  collections.  Land- 
if  Nature  were  nothing  more  than  scape,  however,  soon  declined  from  its 
docks,  and  thistles,  and  pollard  trees,  higher  state, — composition,  scenery, 
swamps,  and  orchards,  and  created  both  the  more  elegant  and  tlie  free 
but  for  sheep 'and  donkeys.  Beyond  pastoral,  gave  place  to  effects,  to  more 
this  we  fly  off  to  localities,  the  farther  accurate  studies  of  the  more  minute 
from  our  own  rich  wood-embosomed  parts  of  Nature,  till  these  minute  parts 
hills  and  vales  tho  better,  to  foreign  became  the  whole — and  at  length  cha- 
arid  and  ochery  hills,  seen  at  the  back  racter,  excepting  of  individuality  of 
of  cities  and  towns,  which  one  never  bits  of  Nature,  was  abandoned.  The 
wishes  to  see.  And  some  will  perhaps  earth,  as  God  made  it,  was  neglected 
call  this  landscape  !  or,  if  we  do  stay  for  the  earth  as  man  made  it — the 
at  home  a  season  or  two,  out  comes  lowest  subjects,  skirts  of  villages,  banks 
the  English  landscape,  and  what  is  it  ?  of  canals,  cattle,  and  man  in  all  tho 
some  **  View  upon  the  Thames,**  the  servile  offices  of  toil,  became  the  desi- 
greater  part  of  the  canvass  occupied,  deraUt  of  painters  and  admiration  of 
perhaps,  with  the  portrait  of  an  old  connoisseurs.  These  often  exhibited, 
tree,  and  a  few  weeds  at  its  foot — a  it  is  true,  great  talent,  wonderful  skill 
white  disagreeable  river,  perhaps  a  in  the  management  of  colours  and 
huge  cow,  with  Windsor  Castle  be-  execution,  the  fascination  of  which,  if 
tween  her  horns — scenes  so  offcn-  it  did  not  cover  the  vulgarity  of  tlie 
sive,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  subjects,  excused  it ;  yet  were  there 
colour  and  treatment,  that  it  would  be  intermediate  painters,  who,  not  aban- 
painful  to  have  them  long  before  the  doning  themselves  to  the  low,  nor  aim- 
eye — scenes,  thatifone^s  window  look-  ing  at  the  high,  chose  neutral,  or  per- 
cd  out  upon  would  require  the  contri-  haps  pleasing  scenes,  as  the  subjects 
vance  of  a  blind  to  shut  out.  Do  not  upon  which  to  show  their  skill  and 
painters  ever  ask  themselves  the  ques-  management  of  those  minor  principles 
tion  whether  the  thing  they  arc  going  of  art  which  are  common  to  all  sub- 
to  put  upon  their  canvass  be  worth  jects,  to  all  schools.  In  these  there  was 
looking  at  ?  be  worth  painting  ?  We  always  a  richness  of  colour,  a  breadth, 
want  to  refresh  ourselves  within  doors  a  mellowness,  so  that  the  eye,  if  there 
with  Nature*s  concentrated  and  select-  had  been  no  subject  whatever,  would 
cd  beauties — we  want  her  grandeur,  have  been  gratified.  From  these  paint- 
her  sweetness,  her  repose — all  which  ers,  to  our  own  Wilson  and  Gainsbo- 
are  in  landscape — but  your  (ilthy,  dirty  rough,  landscape  sunk,  was  totally  lost, 
dikes  and  mills,  lochs  and  barges,  and  first  descending  to  unmitigated  vulga- 
all  the  picturcs<|ue  vulgarities,  afford  rities,  undefended  by  any  beauty,  and 
the  mind  no  real  pleasure,  no  satisfac-  became  contemptible  and  disgusting, 
tion,  and  we  heartily  wish  they  were  From  this  it  has  never  entirely  reco- 
an  impossibility  in  art,  that  art  might  vered.  The  attempts  of  Lambert  and 
not  be  degraded  by  their  similitudes.  Smith  of  Chichester  to  revive  it,  were 
There  is  in  most  of  Nature's  beauties  unfortunate ;  they  were  devoid  of  ^e- 
a  certain  repose — it  is  not  ostentatious  nius  ;  nor  was  Wright  of  Derbjr,  as  a 
enough  for  present  taste,  for  present  landscape-painter,  very  much  m  ad- 
compctition,  for  attraction,  and  there-  vance  of  them.  Some  of  Gainsbo* 
fore  we  have  no  landscape.  In  Italy,  rough's  sm^kWeT  Y^\i\.wx^%  ^^\^  x«t?j 
when  the  churches  became  full,  sub-  \>eautASu\  '\Ti  <i^w«  ^\A  ^"Sa^N.^  ^sA  ^^!n» 
flme,  or  sacred,  historical  paiQ ting  if  w  8\xb)ec\»}  \^  u^X  \»i5^^  ^<i»jss»s|k^  \sv3^^>!^ 
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foilj  and  btid  Uiste  conspicuotis ;  but  iiointed  to  thedic    objects  of  disgust^ 

to  give  one-halfy  about  three  rouniSy  which  UlyBse.i  mtist  have  seen  if  he 

to  a  national  collection,  is  a  scheme  of  saw  the  Sirens^  as  all  is  represented  in 

contemptible  insignificance.     But  we  the  picture.     Besides,  their  exhibition 

enter  the  New  Exhibition,  catalogue  entirely  detracts  from  the  charm,  and 

in  hand.  from  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  fi. 

No.  11.  ''Scene  on  the  coast  of  gures  of  the  Sirens — all  else  should 
Normandy.  —  C.  Stantiekl,  R.A."-^  have  been  kept  out  of  sight ;  it  would 
This  is  very  well  painted,  but  is  the  have  been  sufficient  to  have  known  the 
subject  good  ?  There  is  a  very  great  story.  But,  at  all  events,  the  disgust- 
similarity  in  all  Mr  Staniield's  pie-  ing  objects  are  too  conspicuoui«.  They 
tures.  Whatever  part  of  the  world  should  have  been,  if  introducod  at  all, 
tlic  scene  be  in,  it  has  the  same  co-  a  sort  of  after  discovery,  to  indicate 
lour^  the  same  rocks,  the  same  wa-  the  danger  ai^r  the  charm  of  the  Si- 
ter,  the  same  method  of  treating  it.  rens  had  worked.  The  figures  of  the 
There  sre  five  in  the  present  Ex-  Sirens  do  not  appear  to  be  well  co- 
iubition.  We  greatly  admire  the  loured — and  perhaps  the  whole  pictnro 
clearness  of  his  painting,  and  his  dex-  wants  more  richness.  We  greatly 
terous  management  of  his  subject ;  dislike  the  anatomical  Ulysses  ;  we  see 
but  do  not  recognise  nature  in  his  no  necessity  for  his  nudity ;  and  his 
baked  mod  rocks,  with  their  blue-grey  immodest  display  of  it.  Nor  is  it 
shadows,  nor  in  that  drab-coloured  borne  out  by  Homer.  The  only  in- 
foreground,  which  is  now  so  common  stance  in  which  we  so  find  him  is  after 
with  many  painters.  He  is  not  happy  his  shipwreck,  when  he  shows  remark- 
in  texture,  nor  in  local  colour.  His  able  modesty,  and  begs  clothes  of 
l>eculiarities  are  very  conspicuous  in  Nausicaa.  Nor  do  we  like  his  ruffian- 
No.  78,  **  Bcilstein  on  the  Moselle'*—  like  look,  nor  sec  why  he  should  bo 
and  507>  "  Lago  de  Lugano" — in  the  so  mueli  larger  than  the  other  figures, 
latter,  form  is  given  by  some  violent  and  look  as  if  ho  had  taken  tlie  laugh- 
brown  trees.  It  is  surely  incumbent  ing  gas.  The  picture  wants  in  colour 
on  a  painter  of  localities  to  represent  somewhat  more  of  the  air  of  incanta- 
things  pretty  much  as  they  are  seen —  tion  thrown  into  it.  We  think  Mr 
and  why  run  into  conventional  colours,  Etty,  by  reconsidering  his  subject, 
where  the  real  are  in  themselves  might  greatly  improve,  and  make  it  a 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  by  their  fine  picture. 

difibrcnces  bring  conviction  of  local        No.  31.  <'  The  Grand  Canal,  Ve- 

truth  ?  nice J.    M.    W.    Turner,    R.  A." 

No.  24.  '<  Samson  betrayed  by  Da-     Admitting   Mr  Turner's  genius,  wo 

lilah — W.  Etty," — is  extravagant,  but  can  find  no  excuse  for  his  absurdities^ 
certainly  keeps  its  distance  better  than    nor  can  we  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 

the  other  of  tne  sanus  subject  by  Cha-  sufiScicntly  strong  reprehension ;  but 

Ion,  which  has  all  the  bluster  of  colour  it  is  our  critical  duty  to  expose  them 

that  may  be  conceived  to  represent  in  their  glaring  folly,  lest  the  example 
confusion.     But  we  will  turn  to  Mr    of  one  who  lias  been,  and  can  be  great, 
Etty*s  "  Sirens  and    Ulysses,"     No.    should  lead  astray  the  younger  arttsts 
122.      This  is  a  very  large,  and  in    of  the  English  school  irrecoverably 
some  respects  a  very  striking  picture,    into  regions  of  confusion  and  bewilder- 
The  figures  and  attitudes  of  the  Sirens    nient  of  a  new  chaos, 
are  graceful  and  appropriate ;  but  one        We  look  upon  his  pictures  in  tlie 
of  them  certainly  should  not  point  to    present  exhibition  as  a  bold  attempt 
the  dead  bodies.      Mr  Etty  has,  we    to  insult  the  public  taste.    Whether 
think,  hero  misconceived  his  author ;    we  consider  tnem  as  wholes,  or  ex«. 
it  is  before  the  exact  narrative  of  the    amine  their  component  parts,  there  is 
event  that  Homer  describes  the  cruel    one  equal  defiance  of  common-sense, 
character  of  the  Sirens,  and  mentions    of  nature,  of  art.     White  brimstone 
their  meadows  with  their  dead  bodies ;    and  stone-blue  aro  daubccl  about  in 
and  if  he  had  not  so  told  it,  wo  never    dreadful  and  dreamy  diso'nler.     The 
should  have  known    the  danger   of    execution  is  as  if  done  with  the  finger 
Ulysses  and  his  crew — but  when  he    and  the  nail,  as  if  he  had  taketi  ^  \ft^. 
comes  to  the  matter  of  fact,  no  men-    again&t  bnu^«&.      ^v&  ^^^^  ^es^ 
tion  is  madi>  of  this,  and  it  is  incoa-    scralcYied  «xv!^  »CTWl!Wi»^\ti^V^^'\^^ 
c€irabh  tba$  the  Sirens  irouU  have    re«em\Aaac«tQV>axiasL\)in^«^^!^*^^ 
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warm."  There  arc  geven  pictures  by 
Sir  D.  Wilkie  in  this  exliibition,  all 
painted  more  or  less  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  it  is  very  peculiar.  It  is, 
perhaps,  nowhere  so  striking  as  in  No. 
119,  «  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  escaping 
from  Lochleven  Castle.'*  The  group- 
ing of  the  figures  is  admirable,  they 
tell  the  story  well,  and  there  is,  in  fact» 
something  in  the  tone  that  is  very 
happy ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  having 
great  defects.  The  principal  interest 
should  be  in  Queen  Mary ;  but  beauti- 
ful Queen  Mary  is  so  very  ordinary  a 
creature  in  figure  and  feature,  that  we 
care  little  about  her,  unless  we  think 
out  of  the  picture ;  the  face  is  long, 
ill-shaped,  and  even  mean ;  surely  the 
ill- formed  nose  has  too  great  length. 
If  Sir  David  had  authority  for  this 
portrait,  he  shoidd  have  suspected  it, 
and  imagined  a  better.  The  general 
effect  would  be  good,  if  it  were  not  so 
greatly  injured  by  the  waxy  texture ; 
Sesh  and  draperies  are  all  of  the  same, 
without  distinction.  Poor  Mary,  as 
well  she  may,  looks  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  persniration ;  but  why  all  should 
be  dripping,  and  that  even  to  the  coats 
and  stones,  is  a  mystery,  which  oven 
poetry,  that  sometimes  puts  all  Nature 
in  a  meUiiuj  mood,  cannot  sufficiently 
account  for.  This  is  a  whim  Sir 
David  has  fallen  into;  he  has  been 
aiming  at  something  or  other  so  long, 
that  he  does  not  see  he  has  not  reached 
it,  nor  clearly  what  ho  has  reached. 
Every  part  of  the  picture  looks  wet, 
and  not  with  the  pleasantest  vehicle. 
It  is  conspicuous  likewise  in  his  "  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman,*'  No.  431,  who 
seems  to  have  on  a  tin  coat,  covered 
with  wet  wax.  We  fear  the  use  of 
varnish.  In  144,  "  The  Empress 
Josephine  and  the  Fortune-teller," 
there  are  two  very  sweet  children,  the 
rest  of  the  picture  is  weak  and  washy ; 
was  there  a  necessity  for  making  the 
Empress  look  the  silly  coquette?  In 
his  No.  358,  "  The  Cottars  Saturday 
Night,**  the  expression  of  the  charac- 
ters is  worthy  the  hand  of  the  master ; 
but  we  like  not  the  prevalence  of  the 
drab  colour ;  and  perhaps  the  painting 
is  not  quite  clear.  We  wish  we  could 
persuade  Sir  David  to  re-examine  his 
theory  of  colour,  and  compare  his  own 
works  with  the  best  of  the  old  masters, 
who  unquestionably  worked  upon  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  now  known,  are  in 
abeyance.  He  has  so  much  power^ 
so  much  facility  and  execudoji,  and  go 


much  real  knowledge  of  his  art,  that 
we  greatly  lament  the  annual  encroach- 
ment of  whimsies  upon  his  better  judg- 
ment. There  is  much  flattery  in  the 
world  of  art ;  Sir  David  may  havo  his 
share,  and  not  hear  the  unfavourable 
remarks  that  are  yet  made,  and  made 
with  truth.  If,  upon  thought  and  re- 
flection, he  finds  our  remarks  just,  he 
will  have  more  reason  to  thank,  than 
be  offended  at  our  seeming  severity. 
We  have  great  respect  for  Sir  David  a 
genius ;  but  we  love  the  arts,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our  ability,  will  tell  the 
truth.  These  latter  remarks  we  would 
likewise  extend  to  one  wo  greatly  ad- 
mire, £.  Landseer;  but  we  aamire 
him  not  in  all,  and  suspect  he  b  run- 
ning very  fast  into  a  style  and  manner 
inferior  to  his  powers,  and  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  English  school;  fur 
he  is  too  much  admired  not  to  have 
imitators.  We  wish  he  were  chiefly 
the  painter  of  fables.  His  animals, 
especially  his  dogs,  are  of  the  fabulous 
days  of  JEsop,  when  they  could  speak, 
and  in  this  he  is  poetical.  How 
pathetically  beautiful  is  No.  112 — 
"The  old  Shepherd*s  Chief  Mourner.** 
There  is  honest  grief.  What  a  tale 
of  bygone  familiarity,  duty,  and  mutual 
affection,  does  that  creature's  head 
exhibit,  watching  at  the  coffin  of  his 
master.  It  is  a  very  touching  picture, 
admirably  painted,  and  with  a  tone  of 
colour  consonant  to  the  feeling;  by 
some  oversight  the  foot  of  the  animal 
is  omitted,  or  too  faintly  marked  in 
the  shadow.  No.  303,  «<  Spaniels,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,** 
and  325,  *'  Friends,**  are  of  the  same 
charming  fabulous  power.  Other  pic- 
tures there  are  of  his,  which  are  cvi-  . 
dently  meant  to  be  of  higher  preten- 
sions, but  they  please  us  not  so  well. 
They  show  more  painting,  more  put- 
ting together,  and  manual  dcxtenty  ; 
but  they  have  not  the  feeling  and 
Nature.  If  we  may  use  an  ill  term, 
and  with  a  little  softening  of  its  force, 
we  should  say  they  are  flashy.  Even 
the  execution  is  a  trifle  too  flippant, 
and  yet  to  our  eyes  they  are  tame, 
almost  insipid ;  after  the  first  look  there 
is  nothing  for  contemplation  in  them ; 
and  there  is  a  something  in  the  colour, 
ing  that  is  positively  disagreeable; 
perhaps,  too,  they  are  in  too  light  a 
key.  ^  What  we  object  to  in  the 
colounng  is  a  maimer  q€  ^^\\n%  ^ 
the  strong  eo\o\3Lt^\i^  ^\^  <iwvV\^^\.  ^\ 
drab.    ^\wafi«VV\»» xdkiOcl^'I ^'fe>  'w^^ 
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there  are  too  mauy  imitators  of  both. 
No.  180,  "  Return  from  Hawking/' 
has  too  much  of  this  li^ht  drab,  op* 
posed  to  violent  coloiur.  This  picture 
IS  what  would  bo  called  beautifully 
painted ;  but  to  our  eye  it  rather  wants 
vigour.  The  figures  are  certainly 
weak.  No.  160,  "  The  Highlands/' 
IS  in  the  manner  of  a  vignette ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  procession  over  a  bridge,  the 
Highlands  in  the  background.  The 
background  b  disagreeably  light. 
Nor  do  we  like  tho  grouping  of  the 
figures ;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why 
the  picture  should  not  be  extended  to 
an  indefinite  length,  which  is  certainly 
an  error  in  composition ;  for  we  hold 
that  every  picture,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  should  frame  in 
itself.  We  look  upon  this  and  the 
former  picture  as  a  display  of  dexterity, 
to  which  more  important  things  are 
sacrificed.  We  fear  the  ready  capti- 
vation  of  this  style  of  auctioneering 
painting,  as  we  should  call  it,  where 
every  thing  is  "put  up"  to  Mr  llo- 
bins*8  display  pitch. 

Wc  had  once  hopes  that  landscape 
would  have  been  revived  in  (Jalcott, 
now  Sir  A.  W.  Calcott,  and  a  more 
fit  person  to  bear  this  royal  mark  of 
honour  there  is  not.  How  beautiful 
are  his  sea-coasts — they  have  the  very 
marine  and  salt  impregnated  atmos- 
phere, and  are  redolent  of  health  and 
freshness ;  but  we  have  none  of  tliese 
now.  He  has  caught  the  fashion,  and 
is  a  painter  of  localities ;  yet  not  alto, 
gether  is.  For  here  is  No.  104, 
"  Kaifaelle  and  the  Fornarina. "  This 
is  very  agreeable  and  un presuming, 
the  attitudes  easy,  and  the  repose 
pleasing ;  perhaps  the  background  is 
too  light ;  and  why  should  the  Forna- 
rina be  so  dark  ?  and  why  should  not 
Raffaolle  be  more  graceml  and  more 
handsome,  more  like  his  known  por- 
traits ?  Perhaps  there  are  authorities ; 
but  if  so,  they  make  the  portraita  less 
pleasing  than  thev  might  be,  and  wo 
confess  we  wish  other  names  had  been 
given  them.  We  could  not  but  ob- 
serve how  much  more  true  keeping 
there  is  in  the  colouring  of  this  picture 
than  in  most  of  the  portraits  in  the 
exhibition.  The  fact  is,  a  painter  of 
external  nature  has  a  better  under, 
standing  of  this  part  of  his  art ;  for  he 
is  better  acquainted  with  tho  effect  of 
Mimosuhere  upon  every  tint,  and  he 

^a  place  bu  Sguroa  out  of  doors. 

-«fir  No.  J 79,  ''  Bewo,  on  ih^  coast  of 


Genoa,**  is  very  sweetly  painted ;  for 
oiere  locality  it  is  pleasing ;  but  there 
is  nothing  poetical  either  in  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  manner  of  treating  it. 

No.  154.  "  Aurora,  painted  for  a 
compartment  in  a  ceiling  of  Sir  John 
Soane's  Museum.— .H.  Howard.**  Mr 
Howard  has  been  painter  to  Aurora 
and  the  Hours  so  long,  that  he  thinks, 
perhaps,  he  has  a  right  to  make  them 
a  little  older,  forgetful  of  their  light- 
ness and  immortalitv.  This  i^  a 
failure ;  and  we  would  remind  him  of 
the  old  song  as  a  motto,  **  The  fieav^ 
Hours  are  dmost  past,'*  and  yet  these 
stick,  and  do  not  pass  on.  This  is  a 
proof  that  practice,  if  confined  to  one 
thing,  is  not  always  perfettt. 

No.  193.  *'  Arundel  Mill  and  Cas- 
tle—The  late  J.  Constable."  We 
cannot  consider  this  picture  finished  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  unfair  to  exliibit  it. 
As  far  as  it  goes,  it  has  all  the  defects 
for  which  poor  Mr  Constable  was  lat- 
terly remarkable.  We  were  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  his  death — we  had 
criticised  his  pictures  very  freely,  and 
we  think  justly,  and  were  in  hopes  he 
would  have  lived  to  recover  his  repu- 
tation as  a  pointer.  Does  not  this 
show  that  artists  cannot  afford  trifling 
with  the  pursuit — they  cannot  return 
to  the  true  path  when  they  would? 
We  believe  that  Mr  Constable  was 
very  well  informed  in  all  matters  of 
art.  He  is  therefore  a  loss  tg  the 
profession.  It  is  not  likely  that  his 
later  style  will  have  many  admirers 
nor  imitators.  We  can  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  vagaries  of  art  into 
which  many  really  clever  men  have 
fallen,  in  which  Uiey  seem  totally  to 
have  lost  themselves.  We  are  sorry 
Constable  is  gone  ;  some  of  his  earlier 
pictures  were  both  sweetly  and  vigo- 
rously painted. 

No.  188.  «  Soene  in  the  Greek 
War.  Selling  Captives.  —  C.  L. 
Eastlake,  R.A.**  We  do  not  think 
Mr  Eastlake  has  done  justice  to  him- 
self in  this  picture )  it  is  weak,  and 
yet  conspicuous,  and  the  captives 
want  interest.  There  is  too  much 
display  of  costume,  and  not  a  due 
subordination  kept  up  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  figures,  so  that  they  crowd 
upon  the  eye,  claiming  too  eipially 
observation.  •  We  think  this  a  speci- 
men of  the  false  style  of  the  English 
school  in  historical  subjects. 

Nu.  202.  «'  Change  of  Pasture 

J.  War^^.K,"    Yw\  f>^  \V«  ^iwk- 
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groniid  of  thb  picture  is   pleasing 
enough.     We  never  greatly  admired 
Mr   Ward*8    overcharged    muscular 
bulb.     They  are  hard  and  wiry,  and 
we  doubt  if  they  are  true  to  uature  ; 
but  never  having  attended  a  show  of 
prize-cattle,  we  speak  with  diffidence ; 
but  this  specimen  docs  not  encourage 
lis  to  become  feeder,  nor  to  attend 
SmithHeld.     But  what  strange  per- 
versity of  misconception  can  have  in- 
duced Mr  Ward  to  follow  his  own 
« ignis  fatuus**  of  allegory,  and,  worse 
thui  all,  his  sacred  subjects  ?    Was 
over  such  a  destitute  poverty  as  his 
«  Plenty,  No.  215,  Study  of  a  head 
for  tlio   Waterloo   Allegory !  **    and 
how  strange  his  description — "  She  is 
absorbed  in  a  rapture  of  thankfulness 
in  the  prospect  of  being  about  to  pour 
out  her  full  horn  upon  Britannia  and 
her    attendants.**     Vide    Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  tho   Allegory,  by  De 
Victun.     Sydney   Smith  (the   Reve- 
rend) talks  about  being  absorbed  by 
tho  bishops  as  no  very  pleasant  thing ; 
.  perhaps  ho  had  seen  Mr  Ward*s  agony 
of  tho  absorption.     The  figure  seems 
first  to  have  been  parboiled,  and  is  in  a 
semi- vanishing  state.      How  strange ! 
Then  again,  at  another  look,  wo  doubt 
if  she  has  not  been  druuk  on  the  pre- 
mises,   and   is  looking    for   another 
horn  to  spill  over  poor  Britannia  and 
her  attendants.     Wo  seriously  think 
tho  hanging  committee  are  greatly  re- 
prehensible for  the  insult  to  religious 
feeling  in  admitting  Mr  Ward's  No. 
446,  ''  Intercession — Father,  forgive 
them,  for  tliey  know  not  what  they 
do.**    As  a  work  of  art,  it  has  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  merit ;  and  a 
more  wretched  conception  of  so  su- 
blime a  subject  never  was  perpetrated 
upon  canvass.     The  committee  are 
greatly  to  blame. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr  Leo  great* 
ly  fallen  off  thb  year.  He  has  Uiroe 
pictures— we  looked  for  them  in  the 
<:ataloguo  with  some  hope.  He  u 
strangely  forgetting  what  landscape 
should  be.  There  is  nothing  enga- 
ging in  his  scenes  at  thb  Exhibition, 
nor  are  they  agreeable  in  colour.  His 
;)'20,  <<  The  Coast  of  East  Lothian,** 
is  painful  to  the  eye.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  never  did  assume  this  ap- 
pearance— ^it  b  like  a  drab  cloth  seen 
through  white  muslin.  But  hb  403, 
"  Ferry-boat  on  the  river  Thames,*' 
made  us  wonder  what  ho  could  have 
seen  in  the  scene  to  have  tempt^  Mm 


to  paint  it.  It  b  a  disagreeable  db- 
play  of  white  and  drab  cLay,  most  un- 
inviting water,  and  trees  such  as  we 
never  wbh  to  take  slielter  under.  Is 
tliero  no  natural  richness  of  soil  and 
foliage  within  reach — ^no  scene  of 
quiet  repose,  of  refreshing  green,  tliat 
we  must  batten  on  moors  and  swamps, 
or  get  sun-baked  upon  chalk  and  clay? 
We  hope  Mr  Lee  b  now  again  at  the 
more  romantic  river  beds — among  the 
hills— for  whose  beauties  he  once 
seemed  to  have  an  eye  and  taste. 

No.  241.  "  Desdemona  interceding 
for  Cassio.— J.  R.  Herbert.'*  Oh! 
what  an  Otliello  ;  we  excuse  him  for 
strangling  Desdemona,  for  loving  such 
a  fellow.  *'  Oh,  Desdemona,  Desde- 
mona, oh !  **  Otliello  1  a  thick  vulgar 
black!  and  certainly  not  a  Moor — 
would  wo  coidd  have  no  more  of  Ve- 
nice in  any  shai^e ;  but  thb  b  by  far 
the  worst. 

No.  235,  <'  The  Englbh  harvest ; 
a  dream  of  the  olden  time  ;  Plough- 
ing— Sunrbe.  J.  P.  Knight,  A." 
Tills  b  very  sketchy,  but  very  like 
Nature — a  httlo  more  work,  and  atten- 
tion to  texture,  which  such  sutyects 
require,  would  have  greatly  improved 
this  picture.  We  dblike  not  tho  in- 
troduction of  the  arti&t — it  identifies 
him  with  the  scene  and  tho  spectator 
too.  The  tree  behind  him  is  bad  ;  his 
team  and  plough  not  very  well  drawn, 
too  thick  and  shortened.  Every  part 
b  a  little  too  crude — but  there  is  pro- 
mise in  the  picture  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
gear  that  Air  Knight  dares  think  for 
imself,  for  it  is  not  an  imitation. 
We  now  come  to  Mr  Martin's  great 
picture  of  the  Deluge.  No.  403, 
«*  The  Deluge.  J.  Martin.**  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr 
Martin*s  quarrel  with  the  Academy, 
and  r^oice  that  he  has  laid  aside  aJl 
angry  feeling,  and  has  become  an  ex- 
hibitor. But  we  are  lorry  we  cannot 
congratulate  Mr  Martin  nor  the  Aca- 
demy on  the  particular  picture  which 
he  has  chosen  to  exhibit.  Mr  Martin 
has  a  very  peculiar  manner.  But  we 
doubt  if  he  has  ever  closely  and  tho- 
roughly reasoned  with  himself  on  his 
own  style.  We  will  venture  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations  before 
we  make  our  remarks  upon  the  pic- 
ture before  us.  It  appears  to  us  that 
works  of  sublimity  should,  above  all 
others,  be  most  simple — abo^d  «:i^vS^ 
as  m\ic\i  SA  '^QSAV(^\M^t:&%  ^>qX'^>es&^ 
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there  cannot  be  the  strong*,  vivid,  por-  without  the  slightest  attempt  that  wo 
trayiog  of  the  grand  idea ;  and  that  can  perceive  of  any  general  effect  as 
such  subjects  should  be  treated  with  a  whole.  We  have  heard  of  a  moun- 
awful  and  appropriate  colour,  great  tain  of  a  mole-hill,  but  here  is  one  of 
breadth  of  light  and  shade,  and,  above  an  ant-hill,  and  all  the  ants  at  work, 
idl,  should  have  a  characteristic  bold-  To  us  all  this  is  the  extreme  of  little- 
ness,  we  would  almost  say,  audacity  ness— the  repetition  of  tho  parts  is 
of  execution  ;  as  if  the  hand,  speaking  ridiculous  ;  but  on  examining  again, 
without  presumption,  were  creating  wo  find  strange  things,  as  we  must 
the  grandeur  it  has  to  bring  forth,  expect,  but  in  the  dark  mass  it  is  some 
that  the  whole  should  burst  into  reali-  time  before  we  find  them.  We  shall 
ty  without  effort.  Now  we  think  Mr  never  see  a  deluge  again,  but  if  wc 
Martin  has  never  so  considered  the  were  to  see  one,  we  are  sure  it  would 
manner  of  portraying  sublime  sub-  contradict  Mr  Martin.  We  should 
jects.  Tho  effort,  the  appearance  of  see  at  one  glance  and  half  an  eye  the 
miniature,  and  elaborate  handling  in  thing  at  once,  and  we  should  see  no- 
bis pictures,  is  most  painful,  and  dc-  thing  but  the  deluge.  We  never 
structivc  of  all  greatness — ^but  when,  should,  or  could  see,  nor  stop  to  see  a 
upon  examination,  we  find  the  detail  millionth  part  of  the  things  Mr  Mar- 
to  be  the  almost  endless  repetition  of  tin  shows  us,  and  never  shoidd  think 
the  same  parts,  with  scarcely  any  va-  of  asking  whether  they  were  there  or 
riety,  the  original  conception  is  lost  in  no.  We  doubt  if,  in  the  partial  flood- 
the  infinite  littlenesses  that  present  ing  of  Sidmouth,  the  celebrated  Mrs 
themselves  over  every  inch  of  the  can-  Partington  ever  took  an  inventory  of 
vass.  The  colour,  we  said,  should  be  her  goods.  But  Mr  Martin  stands 
awful  and  appropriate ;  but  here,  like-  amid  the  great  deluge  of  the  world 
wise,  is  variety  required,  or  it  is  all  perfectly  unmovedj  and  catalogues  its 
one  mass,  meaning  nothing.  The  chattels  like  an  appraiser,  though  three 
great  faults  of  Mr  Martin  seom  to  bloody  moons, — and  why  three  ? — are 
originate  in  his  misconceptions  of  these,  staring  him  in  the  face,  as  well  as  they 
we  may  call  them,  principles  of  great-  can,  through  their  veils— nay,  like  the 
ness  ;  and  we  would  the  more  urge  Parisian  police,  he  takes  miniatures  of 
him  to  review  his  notions  on  this  sub-  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  sit  to 
ject>  because  we  recollect,  before  the  him  very  patiently  before  their  last 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  dip.  The  water  is  very  ambiguous, 
on  arts  and  manufactures,  he  stated  and  is  certainly  very  tame  in  its  fury  ; 
that  the  cost  of  time  and  labour  be-  and  we  have  a  striking  phenomenon, 
stowed  on  his  pictures  necessarily  ren-  — the  water  engendering  lightning. 
dered  them  so  expensive,  that  he  could  Here,  indeed,  are  all  the  elements,  but 
not  follow  the  art  with  profit,  or  the  -  none  very  actively  doing  their  duty,  and 
expectation  of  patronage.  Now  we  anapologetic  veil  of  midnight  creeping 
firmly  believe  if  he  were  to  bestow  a  over  the  whole,  so  that  after  long  ga- 
tenth  part  of  the  time  and  labour,  zing  we  are  in  the  condition  of  the  old 
dash  away  more  freely,  and  leave  woman  in  the  nursery  tale,  who  thought 
more  to  the  imagination,  one  source  it  high  time  to  walk  home.  <<  Water 
of  the  sublime — we  firmly  believe  he  won*t  quench  fire,  fire  won*t  burn  stick, 
would  paint  much  better  pictures,better  stick  won*t  beat  kid,  kid  won*t  go,  so 
please  both  himself  and  the  public,  and  *ds  almost  midnight,  and  home  I  must 
obtain  the  patronage  he  would  merit,  go.*'  We  have  no  notion  of  such  sub- 
The  Deluge  has  all  the  defects  we  have  limity . 

mentioned.    We  know  not  at  first  what  We  were  very  sorry  to  see  No.  46i, 

it  is — at  any  dbtanco  where  such  a  ''  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 

subject  should  be  seen  it  is  nothing —  wore. — F.  Dauby."     It  is  of  a  young 

it  looks  like  a  large  polished  dark  ja-  lady  traversing  the  country  unharmed, 

panned  tea-tray,  over  which  some  red  with  a  jewel  of  great  value  on  the  top 

ink  and  cream  had  been  spilt  and  run  of  the  wand.     The  subject  is  good — 

into  streaks ;  we  never  think  of  any  the  principal  figure  is  very  pretty. 

thing  sublime.     It  may  be  chaos  in-  But  when  we  recollect  what  Dauby 

deed,  but  a  japanned  chaos,  which,  to  has  done  in  the    <'  0[)ening  of  the 

our  surprise  on  inspecdon,  is  no  chaos  sixth  seal,"  a  truly  sublime  picture, 

stall,  but  an  elaborate  repciiixQViQi^e  and  painted  with  great  strengtli  and 

same  pal  torn  over  every  inch  of  its  »pint|'?roOLeei^\^VjBi«uV\X«C^Su\^otJ'. 
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We  know  not  wliat  is  become  of  that 
picture — we  wish  it  was  preserved,  for 
that  is  real  sublimity. 

We  were  verj'  inuch  struck  with 
No.  471),  "  Bohemian  Gipsies, — D. 
Maclise,  A.,"  not  because  we  like  the 
subject  or  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  but 
because  there  is  in  it  great  promise, 
and  a  power  over  the  ii^ure  unequal- 
led in  the  exhibition  ;  all  the  sky  and 
background  is  too  light,  nor  Ls  general 
etfect  attended  to,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  power  of  delineating  character, 
and  the  painter  seems  to  have  the  ready 
skill  to  draw  the  human  figure  in  all 
imaginable  attitudes.  Tiiere  are  two 
strongly  marked  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground, that  are  excellent .  We  ex- 
pect greater  things  of  Mr  Maclise. 

No.  487.    "  Testa  of  the  Madonna 

del  Arco  at  Naples P.  Williams." 

This  sends  far  into  the  background  all 
specimens  of  the  gaudy  school  ever 
seen.  How  many  artists  must  be  ready 
to  die  with  envy  at  the  sight !  Our 
eyes  could  not  see  it  long,  but  for  the 
snort  time  we  could  bear  the  Uaze, 
there  appeared  good  drawing,  group- 
ing, and  painting. 

No.  502  plunged  us,  in  imagination, 
into  Norwegian  wild-s.  This  picture 
of  Mr  T.  Fearnley's  is  not,  perhaps, 
(juite  vigorously  enough  painte<l  for 
the  subject,  yet  is  it  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  landscape  in  the  exhibition. 

We  well  know  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Clifton,  with  its  terraces  and  woods ; 
and  seeing  the  subject  in  the  catalogue. 
No.  515,  and  by  J.  H.  Pyne,  we  ex- 
pected a  very  grand  view  of  local  sce- 
nery. We  were  strongly  disappointed. 
It  is  a  mean  subject,  poor  objects  oc- 
cupying the  greater  space  ;  without 
character,  very  poor  and  thin  ;  with  no 
colour,  disagreeably  white.  Mr  l*yne 
is  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  we  can- 
not imagine  in  what  sick  lit  he  painted 
this  picture. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  more 
remarks — we  doubt  not  there  may 
be  good  pictures  we  have  not  no- 
ticed— we  have  remaiked  freely  upon 
those  that  chiefly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  perha])s  they  arc  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  English  school.  We  have 
purposely  avoide<l  speaking  of  por- 
traits as  portraits — they  are  so  many, 
and  so  liko  each  other  in  generid,  that 
the  task  would  be  endless.  Nor  is  it 
our  province  to  criticise  sculpture :  we 
would,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance 
of  that  art,  sa/,  that  we  thought  sculp- 
tare  much  more  advanced  than  paint- 
vox,  XLJl,   NO,  t'CLXili. 


ing,  and  were  very  much  stnick  with 
a  little  statue  in  marble,  representing 
Love  disguised  as  a  Shepherd, — J. 
Gibson,  K.A. 

"  Chi  crcderia  i-hc  sotto  uniana  forma, 
¥.  sotto  (}Uostc  pastorale  spoglie 
Fosse  nascosto  un  Dio  ?  " 

L*Aminta  di  Tasso, 

— we,  in  our  dreams,  far  out  of  dull  re- 
alities, would  readily  say,  wo  believe. 
Wo  made  some  remarks  on  the  Suf- 
folk Street  Gallery,  but  it  would  only 
be  fatiguing  to  revert  to  them  now ; 
and  as  tliat  Gallery  is,  perhaps,  but  a 
rcHection  of  the  academical  blaze, 
what  we  have  already  said  may  suffi- 
ciently show  the  state  of  the  arts  among 
us.  May  they  prosper  ! — that  they 
may,  artists  should  know  what  is 
really  thought  of  their  works,  without 
flattery.  We  lament  to  say,  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  some 
whom  we  do  not  now  admire,  are  in- 
curable, and  will  rather  be  out  of 
humour  than  do  justiire  to  our  criticism, 
and  will  ascribe  motives  we  have  not. 
We  have  no  motive  but  the  promotion 
of  art.  We  have  s])oken  out  plainly  be- 
fore, and  will  again  if  we  live ;'  and  as 
long  as  a  great  R.  A.  can  obtain  more 
ardent  admirers  and  higher  prices  for 
every  monstrosity,  we  must  expect 
mon^ftrosities  will  grow.  We  recol- 
lect an  anecdote  in  point : — Poor  old 
Walter  of  Hereford,  good  and  worthy 
creature  as  lie  wjis,  who  knew  every 
hotly,  and  whom  every  bo<ly  knew,  the 
collector  of  drawings,  told  us  once 
that  he  ordered  a  head  in  pencil  of  a 
celebrate(k  draughtsman  of  that  day  ; 
when  it  came  home  Walter  objected 
to  a  wart  in  the  face  ;  the  artist  took 
it  away,  and  brought  it  back  again 
with  two  warts.  It  was  sent  back 
again  to  be  rectified — they  wt-re  to  be 
taken  otf,  not  put  on.  It  came  back, 
however,  with  three,  and  so  on,  till  the 
whole  face  was  so  covered  with  warts 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  another ; 
and  Hnally,  with  this  messiige,  that 
**  if  he  pleased  ho  might  go  to  an  old 
woman  and  have  them  rhurmod  off  for 
sixpence  a-piece — but  that  if  he,  the 
artist,  put  on  one  more,  he  would 
charge  him  double  price.'* 

So  we  shall  not  be  surprised  next 
year  to  find  for  every  fault  we  have 
found,  a  great  increjise,  they  having 
strangely  multiplied  already  \  '^xA^^ 
BiuceTcVy  \io\ie  v^ovuft  nvst'^  \\wl^swsA^t^^ 
pcTsiona  may  \»  ^wwv^  X.^  ^«:^  ^^oj^^^jJ^ 
price  £oT  Xheisv. 
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You  wish  to  know  my  history^  my 
dear  Fanny.  If  the  delineation  of 
vanity  and  its  yexattonsy  of  pride  and 
its  humiHationsy  of  affection  and  its 
disappointmenti  can  wile  away  a  frown 
of  ennui  from  that  pretty  forehead^ 
and  roingle>  perhaps^  some  instruction 
with  the  little  amusement  it  may  af- 
ford* my  tasky  albeli  a  painful  one*  is 
gladly  undertaken. 

Now*  puss  I — ^you  haye  had  a  very 
good  breakfast — -g^o.  to  sleep  1  there ! 
on  my  knee*  ana  don*t  entangle  my 
silks. 

You  can  scarcely  remember  my  mo- 
ther— ^your  g^ndmother — Fanny  ?  no 
indeed — how  should  you?  She  died 
before  you  came  into  the  world.  But 
you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  her, 
and  I  daresay  you  know*  that  she 
eloped  from  a  boarding-school*  when 
Bcarcely  fifteen*  with  Sir  Francis  Har- 
good*  a  dasliing  young  baronet  of  two- 
and-twenty*  who  sto&  her  heart  with 
his  silver  spurs  and  black  moustaches. 

My  mother  was  only  sixteen  when 
she  was  brought  to  bed  of  me ;  and 
yery  angry*  as  I  afterwards  heard*  Sir 
Francis  was*  that  it  wasn*i  a  boy  in- 
•tead  of  a  girl* — for  he  had  plenty  of 
broad  lands*  though  his  income  was 
narrow  enough*  his  property  being 
mostly  mortgaged  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming debts  which  his  youthful  ex- 
travagance (for  he  was  very  gay  and 
in  the  most  expensive  circle)  had  ga- 
thered round  him.  However*  it  could 
not  be  helped  now*  and  being  natural- 
ly an  easy-tempered  man*  he  was  soon 
reconciled  to  the  disapnointment ;  and* 
though  I  do  not  think  ne  was  ever  very 
fond  of  me*  he  always  treated  me  witli 
great  civility — almost*  indeed*  kind- 
ness— which*  I  fancy*  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  parentid  affection  he  was 
capable  of. 

I  do  not  recollect  any  appearances  of 
real  love  between  him  and  my  mother* 
though  I  never  saw  them  quarrel ;  to 
be  sure*  he  always  called  her  "  my 
dear/*  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
him  give  her  a  kiss  sometimes  when  he 
was  leaving  home  for  a  month*s  shoot- 
ing ;  but*  further  than  that*  there  were 
none  of  those  little  endearments  and 
reciprocal  conHdenceB  which  I  h«ve 
cftea  beard  of  a»  tlie  sweetest  joyi  of 
the  married  state.     But,  aftmr  aU,  1 


dare  say  those  joys  exist  more  In  fancy 
tiian  reality  :  for  my  part*  I  know  I 
have  many  thoughts  which  I  should 
hesitate  to  confide  even  to  you*  my 
pretty  niece  I  much  more  to  a  man. 

Perhaps,  indeed*  my  mother  was  not 
a  woman  calculated  to  inspire  affection. 
She  was  haughty  and  commanding  in 
manner*  and*  in  her  presence*  the  easy 
Sir  Francis  sank  into  a  complete  non- 
entity. Yet  she  was  very  beautiful ! 
— the  counterpart  of  yourself*  my  little 
love ! — just  the  same  luxuriant*  richly- 
brown  hair;  and  the  same  full  hazel 
eyes*  and  small  mouth*  and  perfect  fi- 
gure I  but  she  did  not  dress  as  prettily 
and  simply  as  you  do ;  neither  did  she 
dance  (to  my  mind)  near  so  graccfidly 
as  you*  though  she  was  generally  con- 
sidered a  perfect  dancer ;  she  laughed 
a  good  deal  more*  but  did  not  smile  so 
often  or  so  gladly  as  you. 

For  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of 
my  life  1  saw  very  little  of  my  mother; 
though*  during  the  winter  months 
while  we  lived  in  the  country*  she 
used  to  have  your  mother  (who  was 
born  two  years  after)  and  me*  brought 
in  every  day  after  dinner*  to  eat  a  slice 
of  pineapple*  and  drink  papa*s  health 
(it  was  the  fashion  to  drink  healths 
then)  in  half  a  glass  of  claret.  But  in 
summer*  when  we  went  to  London* 
wo  scarcely  ever  saw  her  more  than 
once  or  twice  a-week*  when  she  visited 
the  nursery  to  give  us  each  a  cold  kiss 
and  say  to  nurse* "  I  hope  they  are  well 
and  good  ?** — if  the  answer  was  in  the 
aflSrmative*  she  left  the  room  with  an- 
other kiss  to  each ;  if  not*  she  gave 
orders  for  summoning  the  physician* 
and  omitted  the  kiss  for  u^ar  of  in- 
fection ! 

But  as  I  grew  older*  and  approaehcd 
the  usual  period  of  emancipation  from 
governesses  and  music-masters*  I  was 
admitted  nmch  more  frequently  into 
my  mother's  presence ;  and  the  in- 
creased interest  she  seemed  to  take  in 
my  pursuits  and  attainments  was  as 
surprising  as  gratifying  to  me.  I  was 
not  then  aware  of  the  accession  of  im- 
portance which  a  showy  and  accom- 
plished daughter  brings  to  a  woman  of 
ushion ;  of  the  splendour  reflected  by 
»  high  connexion ;  and  the  compara- 
tive esA^  qC  ^Ing   a   drawingroom 
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the  fixed  stars  of  the  social  galaxjr. 
The  sagacious  nods  and  mysterious 
whispers  touching  a  "  good  match,"  a 
"suitable  connexion,"  and  a  "  splen- 
did catch,*'  which  succeeded  every 
mark  of  approbation  bestowed  on  my 
mode  of  dressing,  or  my  improving 
voice,  fell,  at  first,  unmeaning  and 
wearisome  on  mv  ears ;  but,  by  de- 
grees, the  connexion  between  a  "  good 
match*'  and  a  good  figure — a  "  good 
catch'*  and  good  looks,  perfectly  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  term,  and  I  soon  began 
to  think  that  the  one  was  a  desirable 
and  requisite  consequcuce  from  the 
others. 

Ugly  and  crooked  as  I  am  now, 
Fanny  ! — nay,  don't  contradict  me, 
child ! — to  you  I  daresay  my  looks  are 
welcome  and  pleasant,  because  i/ou 
love  me,  and  love  **  looks  not  with  the 
eyes,  but  with  the  mind" — but  to  others 
I  know  I  am  crabbed,  and  withered, 
and  loathsome — and  I  care  not  to 
think  it !  I  have  done  with  vanity 
now  I — but  it  was  not  always  so  ! — 
these  dim  eyes,  and  sunken  cheeks, 
and  withered  hands,  have  been  stars, 
and  roses,  and  snow,  in  their  day ;  and 
vows  of  love  and  adoration,  which  were 
to  triumph  over  time,  and  change,  and 
death,  have  been  breathed  ere  now  at 
my  feet,  and  Heaven  called  to  witness 
oaths  whose  performance  Heaven  has 
yet  to  see ;  but  it  matters  not — "  at 
lovers*  perjuries,  they  say,  Jove 
lauglis." 

You  are  not "  come  oufyet,  Fanny  1 
— it's  a  bad  plan  to  bring  giris  out  too 
young,  and  I  often  tell  your  mother 
so.  The  gentlemen  are  apt  to  dismiss 
all  serious  tlioughts  in  addressing  a 
very  young  dchutantCy  and  proposals 
are  never  intended — nothing  beyond 
a  flirtation  I  Then,  when  she  reaches 
a  proper  age,  she  is  exposed  to  the 
dangerous  imputation  of  being  older 
tlian  slie  looks.  IVople  will  say, 
"  this  is  absolutely  jMiss  So-and-So*s 
third  season,  and  only  see  how  young 
slie  looks ! — depend  upon  it  she  rouges!" 
— and  thus  the  poor  girl  is  condemned 
to  unnuriicd  neglect  by  the  thought- 
lessness of  another  in  hurrying  her  too 
soon  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

My  mother  was  a  consummate  ma- 
nreuvrer,  and  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  too  early  dvhut ;  she 
was  also  a  blue,  and  had  reduced  the 
art  of  manaMivring  to  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  on  which  she  de- 
livered Ler  sentiments  with  ^e  autho- 


rity, and  in  thejangua^e;  of  a  Locko 
or  a  Bacon.  She  toos.  care  that  I 
should  not  come  out  before  I  had  at- 
tained a  sufficiently  dignified  and  wo- 
manly appearance  to  command  a  pro- 
per degree  of  respect  from  my  ad- 
mirers ;  and  I  was  earnestly  exhorted 
not  to  encourage,  or,  indeed,  permit, 
any  thing  approaching  to  flirtation,  ex- 
cept in  younger  sons,  and  that  rarely. 
"  Flirtation,  my  dear  Mary,**  observed 
my  mother,  with  great  earnestness, 
"  flirtation  in  match-making  is  like  a 
wrong  note  in  a  concerted  piece— it 
puts  out  all  the  performers  ;  and  over- 
turns at  once  the  pleasing  fabric  of 
harmony  which  has  so  carefully  been 
raised.  A  man  never  thinks  a  second 
time  of  the  girl  he  flirts  with — she  has 
amused  him  for  half-an-hour,  just  as 
the  ballet  or  tho  pantomime  has,  and 
is  as  soon  forgotten ;  for  there  is  no 
impression  so  transient  as  that  of  mere 
amusement.  When  yoU  have  once  as- 
certained tho  eligibility  of  your  ad- 
mirer, put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  light 
advances,  or  you  will  find,  too  late, 
how  fatal  is  your  forbearance.  Study- 
well  the  character  of  the  man  yclti  have 
marked  for  your  own, — if  bo  is  silent, 
talk  to  him  ;  if  he  is  talkative,  listen 
to  him  ;  if  he  is  vain,  flatter  him  ;  if 
he  is  familiar,  repel ;  if  bashful,  en- 
courage him  ; — yet  let  not  your  re- 
pulse be  too  forbidding,  as  your  en- 
couragement should  not  be  too  warm; 
by  the  one  you  unloose  the  chains  you 
have  woven,  by  the  other  you  draw 
them  too  tight  and  they  break  ;  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  felicity  in  choosing 
the  proper  medium,  which  the  educa- 
tion I  have  given  you,  and  the  tact 
you  naturally  possess  will  best  instruct. 
"  And  do  not  imagine  that,  like 
most  mothers,  I  lay  an  interdict  upon 
younger  sons  and  flirtations ;  on  tho 
contrary,  though  I  do  not  recommend 
you  to  seek  or  invite  them,  yet  I  would 
by  no  means  advise  you  to  shun  them 
altogether ;  for  tho  more  admirers  a 
girl  has  the  more  she  attracts,  and  tho 
greater  emulation  she  excites  ;  and  a 
younger  son  may  often  prove  a  power- 
ful engine  in  rousing  jealousy  or  pique 
in  the  breast  of  an  elder  brother,  of 
the  efficacy  of  which  weapons  every 
woman  of  tact  is  well  aware.  And 
now,  my  child,  before  you  enter  on 
your  new  path,  let  me  give  you  two 
maxims,  which  I  can  only  regret  were 
not  sooner  acquired,  as,  with  my  attrac- 
tions (and  I  datter  yoU|  Mary>  as  much 
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as  myself)>  I  migbt  have  made  a  match  satisfied,  and  I  could  almost  have  mis- 

yerysuperior  to  the  one  which  youthful  taken  ber  proud  looks  for  the  glances 

foUy  dictated.     They  are  the  golden  of  affection,  had  they  not  been  accom- 

rules  of  life-'the  open- sesame  of  en-  panied  by  a  whispered   admonition 

joyment *'  not  to  droop  my  head  so  much,  or 

"  Money  b  power, —  nobody  could  see  me."     It  certainly 

**  Power  is  the  true  source  of  hap-  was  no  part  of  my  nature  to  wish  to 

piness."  bide  my  charms ;  few  young  ladies  are 

I  well  recollect  we  were  sitting  in  so  unversed  in  Scripture  as  to  "  put 

my  moUier*s  dressing  room  ;   her  toi-  their  candle  under  a  bushel," — at  least 

lette  was  not  completed,  and,  as   I  they  always  "  let  their  light  shine  bc- 

looked  into  her  face  when  the  last  word  fore  men.' ' 

passed  her  lips,  and  saw  the  deep  My  first  season  was  a  series  of  un- 
wrinkles  in  the  as  yet  unrouged  cheek,  interrupted  triumphs.  I  might  have 
and  met  the  spiritless  glance  of  the  wafted  a  first-rate  round  the  globe 
languid  eye,  I  unconsciously  asked  with  the  tempest  of  sighs  which  were 
myself  if  these  were  the  traces  of  hap-  breathed  around  me,  and  the  innumer- 
piness  I  but  even  then  the  magic  tint  able  compliments  of  my  innumerable 
was  applied,  and  the  question  and  the  adorers  might  have  supplied  the  con- 
wrinkle  were  alike  forgotten.  fectioners,  for  an  indetinite  period,  with 

The  unusual  gravity  and  philosophi-  honey  and  flummery. 
cal  precision  with  which  my  mother  In  fact,  my  conquests  were  far  too 
had  pronounced  her  homily  made  a  easy.  Iwassated  with  admiration,  and 
deep  impression  on  my  youthful  mind,  would  have  given  worlds  to  meet  with 
and  I  ardently  longed  to  obtain  the  a  glance  of  indifference  or  even  con- 
same  title  to  advise  which  her  tact  and  tempt.  I  piqued  myself  on  my  wit  and 
eiqperience  had  given  her.  conversational  brilliancy,  but  brilliancy 

I  came  out  with  every  advantage,  and  wit  were  thrown  away  on  hearts 

Under  the  auspices  of  Ladv  Francis  already  won;  and ifthey  were  exerted, 

Hargood  how  could  I  fail  of  success  ?  it  was  to  undo,  not  to  rivet,  my  chains. 

Not  a  fold — not  a  plait — was  without  I  almost  wished  I  had  not  been  quite 

its  definite  object  in  promoting  the  bar-  so  beautiful,  that  my  mental  charms 

mony  of  the  6/i«£m6/6 ;  a  pin  more  or  had  been  more  called  into  play.  It  was, 

less  would  have  marred  all ;  an  extra  no  doubt,  very  satisfactory  to  see  the 

droop    of  the  feathers  would    have  execution  which  a  glance  could  make, 

amounted  to  absolute  deformitv  !  for  but  a  too  easy  victory  becomes  insipid 

I  was  perfect  in  perfection,  and  "  on  and  uninteresting.  The  homage  which 

avestaf  robe  a  speck  is  contamination."  attended  me  began  to  sound  dull  as  a 

A  royal  ball  was  selected  as  the  worthy  thrice- told  tale;  the  buzz  of  admira- 

.stage  of  so  hopeful  a  debutante,  and  tion  which   greeted  my  appearance 

the  admiring  and  envious  gaze  of  a  made  me  think  of  a  charity  school ;  I 

whole  host  of  aristocracy, "  the  expec-  took  to  quizzing  as  a  relief,  and  amu- 

tancy  and  rose  of  thw  fair  state,"  sed  myself  with  making  trial  of  the 

greeted  my  entrance  as  an  event  in  the  tempers  of  my  admirers  in  every  pos- 

istory  of  the  evening.    Royalty  itself  sible  way.     First  there  was  old  Sir 

was  pleased  to  bestow  audible  enco-  Jenkins  Lamb,  a  conquest  which  my 

miums  on  my  beauty,  and  a  gallant  mother  learnedly  designated  as  <' rather 

Srince  solicited  my  hand  for  the  first  an  ovation  than  a  triumph  ;"  a  man 

ance.  Blushingand  trembling,  I  went  who  had  made  a  million  on  the  Stock 

through  the  measured  movements  of  Exchange,  and  by  dint  of  spcnduig 

the  minuet,  scarcely  even  conscious  of  half  his  income  on  his  dinners  for 

the  flattering  whisper  which  resounded  other  people  to  eat,  had  attained  the 

on  evenr  side.     1  forgot  at  once  all  enviable  privilege  of  being  admitted, 

the  artificial  airs  and  studied  attitudes,  as  a  butt  for  stray  wit,  to  all  the  cote- 

to  the  practice  of  which  so  many  hours  ries  of  the  west-end.     The  poor  man 

had  been  devoted ;  my  motions  were  was  as  bashful  as  a  schoolboy,  and  his 

timid,  yet  graceful ;  and  I  blushed  with  efforts  to  make  himself  agreeable  afford- 

pleasure  as  I  listened  to  the  honied  ed  me  infinite  amusement,  and  I  en  • 

compliments  of  my  roval  partner,  as  he  couraged  his  attentions  for  that  reason, 

led  me  to  a  seat  at  the  conclusion  of  in  an  inexcusable  degree.     The  old 

tbe  dance.     Oh,  the  exultation  of  that  gentleman,  at  length,  absolutely  made 

^^ent ! — how  my  heart  did  beat  I  propoulA  m  fotm,  wv3l  \!ct^^  his  suit 

Mjr  mother,  too,  aeemed  pleased  and  inm iaiapp«x«ulQS]iti&\sci^ ^Ivqa^^^^ 
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which  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  be 
angry  with  or  laugh  at.  «  I  remem- 
ber once,"  observed  my  antique  ad- 
mirer on  that  interesting  occasion, 
**  I  remember  once  having  a  risk  of 
L. 40,000  q/n  a  speculation  in  the  Spa^ 
nish  bonds  which  was  daily  expected 
to  fail,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Madam, 
my  anxiety  on  that  occasion  was 
scarcely  greater  than  that  which  I  now 
experience  for  my  speculation  in  the 
matrimonial  bonds,  he  I  he !  he  1  yet 
my  fears  proved  unfounded, — I  got  my 
money  back,  principal  and  interest 
(a  chuckle),  and  perhaps  Dame  For- 
tune will  befriend  mo  still  (a  grin). 
I  am  a  little  older  than  you  are,  young 
lady,  it  is  true ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
pay  a  good  premium  on  my  deficien- 
cies. See  here,*'  and  he  dragged  forth 
a  huge,  antediluvian,  rcd-leatlier  poc- 
ket book,  whence  he  carefully  extrac- 
ted a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  handed 
to  me,  with  a  most  business-like  air ; 
"  here  I  have  made  out  an  abstract  of 
my  capital,  as  it  is  at  present  appro- 
priated, and  all  I  ask  in  return  is 
yoiu"  pretty  self,  our  accounts  Vrill  be 
balanced  then." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Jenkins  !"  exclaimed 
I,  attentively  perusing  the  document 
before  me,  which  was  written  in  a 
round,  clerk-like  hand,  which  made  my 
flesh  creep  to  look  upon  ;  "  this  is  very 
kind  of  you  ! — *  Long  and  short  annui- 
ties—Si per  cent  consols — Exchequer 
bills' — Yes,  I  ^eo  it  all !  Can  I  ever 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  this  genero- 
sity, you  dear,  kind,  old  man  ? — One 
million  pounds  ! — dear  me  ! — I  can 
scarcely  imagine  such  a  sum — but 
how  did  you  guess  this  was  my  birth- 
day?" 

"  Ma-am — eh! — really  ^ladam! — I 
— I  don't  thinks  I  beg  your  pardon. 
Madam, — I  fancy  we  don't  understand 
one  another,  Aladam,"  faltered  the 
amazed  old  gentleman,  on  whose  mind 
some  sense  of  evil  was  gradually  break- 
ing. 

'*  Come,  my  dear  Sir  Jenkins,"  I 
said,  "  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the 
sensitive  delicacy  you  manifest,  and 
look  upon  your  gift  as  doubly  valuable 
on  that  account ;  but  surely,  my  dear 
sir,  you  need  not  feel  embarrassment 
in  bestowing  your  generosity  on  one 
who  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  you  almost  as  her  grand- 
father !  '* 

Bjr  tlus  time  I  had  wrought  up  the 
poor  man  to  a  perfect  agony  of  flight 


and  dismay.  I  saw  that  his  bashfbl- 
ness  was  about  to  succumb  to  a  more 
powerful  feeliuff — that  an  explanation 
was  starting  to  his  lips  (most  probably 
in  the  straightforward  garb  of  a  mercan^ 
tile  transaction),  and  averted  the  pro- 
saic infliction  by  a  masterly  stroke. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  continued,  in 
my  softest  tones,  yet  with  proper 
magnanimity,  <'  you  must  not  compel 
me  to  accept  of  such  princely  kind- 
ness. I  know  you  can  well  a!flbrd  to 
bestow  it,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  accept 
it.  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  so  in- 
debted to  any  one— even  you,  much  as 
I  reverence  you  I  Come,  now,  you  real" 
ly  must  take  it  back — now  I  will  make 
you  take  it.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do !  here's  a  pen  and  ink  ; 
now  I  want  a  set  of  pearls  for  the  Re- 
gent's ball,  and  they  will  be  doubly — 
trebly — valuable,  coming  from  you; 
so  write  me  out  an  order  for  one  little 
thousand  pounds,  and  I'll  get  a  set  and 
weor  them  for  your  sake !  Now,  you 
can't  say  I  am  too  proud  to  receive  a 
kindness  from  a  true  friend." 

Sir  Jenkins  Lamb  looked  very 
sheepish,  but  he  was  too  bashful  to 
refuse,  and  I  considered  his  temerity 
lightly  punished.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried his  housekeeper,  a  woman  far 
better  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  possess- 
ing much  more  intrinsic  merit  than  I ; 
but  they  were  iiuc  happy  for  all  that» 
indeed,  I  do  not  believe,  if  we  could 
look  behind  the  scenes,  we  should  find 
any  marriage  really  happy.  Men  are  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  depth  and 
purity  of  a  woman's  affection ;  love  is 
the  merchandise  of  her  heart,  and  if 
it  meets  with  no  exchange,  she  pines 
and  dies,  but  in  secret  and  in  silence ! 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely;  unmarked^ 
it  may  be,  by  others,  but  felt  by  her- 
self— oh !  how  bitterly ! 

My  next  admirer  was  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan 
was  a  young  man  who  entertained  such 
a  lofty  and  unbounded  admiration  for 
his  handsome  self,  that  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  persuade  him  that 
any  fair  one  could  look  upon  him  and 
live ;  our  tender  hearts  were  all  his 
own  ;  palpitating  to  win  his  smile,  and 
shrinking,  chilled  and  despairing,  from 
his  frown.  His  sbgle  look  of  appro- 
bation exalted  us  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  earthly  beatitude^  oAdL^T^voL 
Ins  glance  oi  Vai^aStewpasft  **  \tfi\fe^fiS&L- 
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calliDg  him  by  a  different  name  every 
time  r  addressed  him,  and  obstinately 
omitting  hii>  title.  The  all-cunqucriug 
beau  was  completely  at  a  lo;»s.  At 
first  he  seemed  disposed  to  treat  me 
with  sovereign  contempt,  but  I  an- 
swered his  disdainful  Iook  with  a  smile 
of  such  ineffable  sweetness  that  he  was 
transported,  spite  of  himself,  into  a 
glance  of  admiration !  This  was  re- 
ceived on  my  part  with  an  air  of  sim- 
Ele  indifference  whichperfectly  stunned 
hn.  1  followed  up  my  advantage  by 
exclaiming  with  a  lively  air — *'  Now 
Mr  Tressilian — by  tlie  way,  are  you 
related  to  Tressilian  in  that  charming 
Kenilworth  ?  (no  answer  beyond  a 
look  of  indescribable  indignation) — 
now  do,  like  a  nice  man,  run  and  fetch 
me  an  ice  !  this  room  is  as  hot  as  our 
brew-house  at  Ashton — do  you  brew 
your  own  beer,  Mr  Tressilian  ?*' 

<^  Madam!*'  began  the  horrified 
beau,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  giving 
me  a  concentrated  look  of  pity,  dis- 
gust, and  fury,  rendered  unspeakably 
ludicrous  hy  an  air  of  incredulous 
amazement  thrown  over  the  whole— 
"  Madam  I"— 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir  I"  interrupted  I, 
with  a  bewitching  smile,  *'  do  not  look 
so  cross,  or  you  will  spoil  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening.  1  dare  say  it  is  not 
customary  for  gentlemen  in  London, 
ospcciidly  those  moving  in  and  adorn- 
ing the  higher  circles — (hero  Lord 
Arthur  reseated  himself;  to  superin- 
tend such  domestic  afi'airs ;  but  with 
us  rustics,"  I  said,  laughingly,  'Mt  is 
a  source  of  amusement,  when  no  other 
pleasures  arc  near,  to  occupy  our 
minds  even  with  the  myatery  of  brew- 
ing ! — be  convinced  for  yourself,  my 
lord/'  1  added,  turning  to  him  with  a 
fascinating  smile,  and  an  air  of  simple 
dignity — *'  come  and  see  us  at  Ashton 
Park  wlicn  tlie  London  season  is  over : 
— you  will  find,  I  believe,  excellent 
shooting  on  Papa  s  preserves,  and  wo 
can  aliord  you  every  possible  facility 
for  breaking  your  neck — first-rate 
hunting,  and  first-rate  hunters  I — as 
for  the  brewing — it  is  true,  when  other 
occupations  are  wanting,  I  have  re- 
course to  it  sometimes  as  an  amuse- 
ment,— but  I  trust  Lord  Arthur  Tre- 
vclyan  may  supplant  its  attractions," 
1  said  with  a  smile  and  a  blush — "  and 
now,  my  lord,  may  I  ask  for  your 
arm  to  join  my  mother,  who,  I  per- 
ceive, is  moving  to  depart— 1  had  no 
idea  it  was  so  late ! " 
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By  such  judicbus  mizturo  of  flat- 
tery and  indiflfcrence — encouraging 
him  by  the  one,  and  piquing  liis  va- 
nity by  thp  other — did  I  at  length 
succeed  in  throwing  my  chains  over 
the  towering  head  of  %ord  Artlinr 
Trevelyan.  lie  became  my  avowed 
admirer — begged  my  aeeeptiincc  of  a 
diamond-mounted  miniature  of  him- 
self, which  was  graciously  refused  ; 
and  actually  condescended  to  langui^^h 
tlirough  a  quadrille  by  my  sid.e,  having 
previously  impressed  upon  me  the 
miignitude  of  ills  kindness  by  civilly 
declaring  that  "  it  was  very  rarely  he 
committed  such  a  barbarism  as  to 
dance." 

"  Your  lordsliip,  then,'*  observed  I, 
with  an  air  of  j)rovoking  indifference, 
"  means  to  insmuate  that  I  am  a  bar- 
barian ?** — 

*'  I  r*  exclaimed  the  disconcerted 
beau,  in  puzzled  bewilderment  "  No 
— 'pon  my  soul ! — did  I : — impossible, 
most  beautiful  Miss  Ilargood !  how 
could  I  have  been  such  a  brute  :"— 
and  here  his  voice  died  away  in  re- 
ceding murmurs,  wliile  I  quietly  con- 
versed with  my  motlier*s  partner,  who 
was  standing  up  on  my  left,  leaving 
my  own  completely  ossified  with 
amazement. 

Hut  I  soon  grew  tired  of  Lord  Ar- 
thur's egotistical  homilies-,  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion 
as  sp.eedily  as  possible. 

There  is  no  more  delicate  inantDUvre 
in  female  tactics — none  more  misun- 
derstood or  more  easily  disconcerted — 
than  that  of  forcing  a  roan  to  propose ! 
In  all  cases  it  is  an  uncertainty,  in 
many  an  impossibility ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  a  science  in  which  not  even 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  inas- 
much as  it  is  made  up  of  ever- varying 
minutia?,  wherein  the  slightest  inaccu- 
racy may  ruin  die  whole ;  and  the  in- 
finite diversity  of  human  nature  must 
render  every  individual  case  more 
liable  to  such  inaccuracy.  Pcrtiaps  the 
greatest  requisite  is  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  the  man  you 
would  bring  to  your  feet,  and  it  is  very 
seldom,  save  with  such  shallow  minds 
as  that  of  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan, 
that  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired  ; 
and,  until  it  is  acquired,  to  lay  down 
rules  for  proceeding  would  resemble 
tlie  celebrated  receipt  to  capture  birds^ 
by  putting  salt  on  their  tails  I  Mrs 
Glass's  advice  is  probably  the  b€iit  — 
♦*  First  catch  your  heir/* 
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But  ifvitli  Lord  Trevelyan^  though 
by  no  means  a  marrying  man,  the  task 
was  not  so  difficult.  Of  him  it  might 
truly  be  said  that  ho  had  not  a  second 
idea  ;  for,  various  as  were  the  ramifica- 
tions of  his  thoughts^  they  all  must,  de- 
cidedly, have  come  under  the  head  of — 
Number  One !  Excuse  the  vulgarity  ! 
If  any  thing  partook  of  his  affection, 
it  was  his  mirror ;  and  the  best  way  of 
gaining  that  affection  was,  like  his 
mirror,  to  present  nothing  but  himself 
to  his  view.  If  any  one  commanded 
his  respect,  it  was  his  tailor ;  and  the 
best  way  of  winning  that  respect  was, 
like  his  tailor,  to  invest  him  with 
charms — not  his  own.  Such  was  the 
man  I  hud  to  subdue,  and  such  the 
models  I  took  to  imitate.  With  such 
a  man,  and  such  models,  how  could  I 
fail  of  success  ? 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  the  season 
that  I  selected  on  which  to  give  Lord 
Arthur  his  coup-de-grace ;  I  had  no 
intention  of  submitting  to  be  bored  by 
him  at  Ashton.  Accordingly,  all  my 
powers  of  flattery  were  exerted  to  se- 
cure his  respect,  all  my  powers  of 
fascination  to  obtain  his  homage,  and 
I  soon  perceived  that  my  endeavours 
were  crowned  with  success.  Already 
had  I  extorted  from  him  two  smiles 
and  a  very  near  approach  to  a  sigh, 
and  he  had  absolutely  so  far  forgotten 
himself  as  to  make  three  several  ob- 
servations solely  applying  to  met 
This  phenomenon  was  unmistakeable, 
and  I  commenced  operations  imme- 
diately, by  drawing  him  into  a  critique 
on  the  company  present,  an  amuse- 
ment which  his  Lordship  was  always 
happy  to  engage  in. 

"  What  a  beautiful  girl  Lady 
Georgina  Wilson  isV*  said  I,  as  that 
young  lady  passed  us  in  the  cuuise  of 
a  promenade. 

'*  Beautiful ! "  exclaimed  his  Lord- 
ship, evidently  lost  in  admiration  of 
his  own  nails,  which  he  was  minutely 
surveying. 

"  Lady  Georgina  Wilson,"  I  re- 
peated, in  a  louder  tone  ;  "  is  she  not 
beautiful?" 

«  Ah  I  the  Wilson  ?  Passable  ! 
very  passable  1 " 

"Oh,  beautiful!"  said  I,  with  af- 
fected energy.  "  Have  you  no  taste, 
Lord  Arthur?" 

"i  tru3t  I  have,"    answered   his 

ttordsbip,  with  affected  indifference, 

butBtunfcto  the  quick  by  the  question  ; 

Uiea  added,  with  an  air  of  gallantry. 


and  a  declination  of  the  head  meant 
for  a  bow,  "and  when  I  confess  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  Miss  Har- 
good,  I  think  I  may  safely  lay  claim 
to  the  possession  of  it." 

**  Your  lordship  is  very  good,"  I 
said,  with  a  smile  meant  to  expre:is 
that  his  compliment  was  received  as 
such,  "but  I  must  still  uphold  the 
beauty  of  Lady  Georgina.  Who  i.v 
that  very  fine  young  man  she  is  dan- 
cing with?"  Now  I  knew  who  it 
was  fully  as  well  as  his  Lordship. 

The  glass  was  instantly  raised,  and 
a  momentary  glance  directed  towards 
the  object  of  my  curiosity. 

"  That,"  said  Lord  Arthur,  after 
his  scrutiny  was  over,  "  is  the  Marquis 
of  Sandys,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Hauton,  a  man  who  makes  up  for  the 
shortness  of  his  pedigree  by  the  length 
of  his  rent-roll.  You  call  the  Marquis 
a  fine  young  man !  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not agree  with  you." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  I,  laughing, 
"  you  men  are  all  so  jealous  of  one 
another" 

"  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan,  Miss 
Hargood,"  interrupted  my  admirer, 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  majesty, 
**  is  above  jealousy ! " 

"  I  allow  it — if  any  man  is,"  I  re- 
plied. "  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  Marquis  of  Sandys  and  Lady 
Georgina  a  very  striking  pair." 

*'  They  will  be  a  striking  pair,  ere 
long,  I  do  not  doubt,"  observed  the 
exquisite,  smiling  faintly  at  his  very 
original  wit.  "  It  is  said  they  are 
about  to  commit  the  bctise  of  marry- 
ing— most  consummate  folly  !  Don't 
you  think  so.  Miss  Hargood?" 

**  Not  the  most  consummate,"  I 
replied,  laughing.  "  But,  perhaps, 
next  to  remaining  a  bachelor,  it  may 
be  classed  as  a  very  great  folly." 

**  Next  to  remaining  a  bachelor! 
Why,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  how 
would  you  have  a  man  act  who 
wishes  to  escape  the  charge  of  being 
a  fool?" 

"  Why,  do  as  you  have  done,"  I 
said,  with  a  look  of  feigned  surprise 
at  the  (|uestion,  **  choose  the  lesser 
evil — marry.  Nay,"  I  continued, 
checking  the  contradiction  which  was 
bursting  from  his  astonished  lips,  and 
the  laughter  which  rose  to  mine — 
"  Nay,  my  Lord,  do  not  think  mo 
rude — but  I  really  must  ask  for  an  in- 
troductioiv  lo  lYvtt  ixsXwt^  Lady  Tre- 
Tely  an.    1  Yva^e  Yioax^  %o  m^Otx  ^iVv^t 
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amiable  qualities  that,  1  can  assuro 
you,  my  admiration — ray  respect,  I 
mean — for  the  man  who  could  make 
so  noble  a  choice  amid  so  many  splen- 
did ones  he  mi^ht  have  commanded — 
who  could  turn  from  the  high  con- 
nexions  and  proffered  wealth  which 
sought  his  acceptance  on  every  side, 
to  the  far  deeper  riches — yet  how  far 
less  appreciated,  save  by  noble  na- 
tures— of  affection,   virtue,   and   un- 
gilded  beauty, — my  respect  for  that 
man  has  increased,  as  my  knowledge 
of  his  many  virtues  has  increased; 
and  I  cannot  offend  him  when  I  add, 
that  without  such  a  consummation,  all 
those  virtues  M'oidd  be  aimless  and 
incomplete — a  set  of  reasons  without  a 
result ! — a    noble  theory  devoid    of 
practice! — melancholy  proof  of  how 
precious  the  treasure,  and  how  weak 
— how  contemptible — how  criminal — 
the  waste !  ** 

My  words  and  looks  were  as  of  one 
inspired.  The  high  sentiments  I 
uttered  had  wakened  kindred  feelings 
in  my  breast,  as  a  consmnmate  actor 
identifies  himself  with  the  character 
he  represents,  and  1  have  no  doubt  I 
looked  truly  fascinating  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  erudite  sentence,  too,  with 
which  I  had  concluded  my  speech, 
was  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  my  shallow-minded  ad- 
mirer, who  gazed  on  me  the  while 
with  looks  of  sih^nt  respect  and  un- 
bounded admiration. 

The  effect  I  produced  answer(»d  my 
expectations.  His  Lordship  was  be- 
side himself  with  joy  at  having  obtain- 
ed such  high  praises  from  one  whom 
he  regarded — (and  very  justly,  my 
Lord) — as  so  fsistidious  ;  and  over- 
whelmed with  horror  when  he  consi- 
dered how  soon  I  must  discover  his 
unworthiness  of  them.  Under  these 
circiunstances  what  idea  could  more 
naturally  present  itself  than  that  of 
proposing  to  me  ? — to  one  who  an- 
swered so  exactly  to  the  description  of 
the  supposed  intended! — who  was, 
like  her,  beautiful,  amiable,  and  poor  I 
— thus  at  once  ])roving  that  his  merit 
was  not  below  the  ideal  I  had  painted^ 
and  enhancing  my  admiration  by  con- 
ferring the  noble  honour  on  my  im- 
worthy  self! 

I  read  these  thoughts  in  his  face  as 
clearly  as  if  they  had  been  expressed 
in  words,  and  quietly  and  securely 
awaited  the  event 


His  Lordship's  working  features  at 
length  settled  into  the  self-satisfied 
smile  of  a  person  who  has  made  a 
resolution  to  do  something  magnani- 
mous. He  looked  at  me  and  sighed. 
I  looked  down  and  bit  my  lip.  He 
observed  the  first  motion,  and  drew 
his  chair  languidly  nearer.  I  met  this 
move  by  a  fixed  stare,  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  I  emineutly  excelled. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  himself: — he  hesitated, 
stammered,  twirled  his  tortoise-shell 
eyeglass,  and,  at  length,  came  to  a 
dead  pause,  only  interrupted  by  cer- 
tain guttural  sounds,  which  rose  every 
now  and  then  to  his  lips,  like  the 
last  dying-speech  of  a  surfeited  duck. 
This  would  never  do.  I  gave  him  a 
softer  glance,  and  dropped  my  fan  to 
relieve  him.  He  started  at  the  sound, 
and,  stooping  forward  to  pick  it  up, 
hissed  out,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
has  staked  his  estates  on  a  game  at 
ecartc,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be 
doubly  tormented  by  regret  at  his 
foUy,  and  an  insatiable  longing  to 
include  his  wife  in  the  bargain — 

"  A — a — Miss  Hargood — a — a — I 
— propose** — 

"  What  ?'*  asked  I  in  a  quiet  tone, 
as  he  paused  for  breath. 

"  Miss  Hargood,"  continued  hu 
Lordship,  who  was  gradually  recover- 
ing from  this  unnatural  state,  "  yoa 
have  expressed  your  admiration  for 
virtues  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
brought  into  action  ; — which  have, 
till  now,  been  hidden  from  the  world 
in  the  sanctity  of  my  own  breast. 
Your  observant  eye  has  discovered 
their  existence,  which  I  had  imagined 
to  be  a  secret  between  myself  and  my 
— my  " — Here  the  prettily-turned  sen-  * 
tence  was  arrested  from  the  deficiency 
of  an  idea : — his  Lordship  supplied 
its  place  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
proceeded — evidently  acquiring  fresh 
confidence,  as  he  listened  to  the  music 
of  his  own  vain  tongue.  "  My  dear 
Miss  Hargood — you  will  rejoice  to 
hear  it —  I  am  tiot  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried!" 

"  Is  it  possible! — I  am  very  sorry," 
— I  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  feigned 
amazement. 

**  Very  possible,   fair  creature  ;  " 
answered  his  Lordship,  ^laciu^^^^^l 
his  sYvai^)  fiVaav«^»  Vv>\v  ^^xsS&as  wwv- 
c/iaZance,  ow  tvu  ^xtck  ^^  ^^  ^^^a  "'^^ 
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vhich  I  was  seated.  '^  And  perhaps 
it  is  enually  possible  for  a  pretty 
young  ladyj  not  very  far  off,  to  allow 
me  ^o  prove  that  her  opinion  of  my 
good  qualities  is  not  incorrect." 

''  1  never  could  make  out  a  riddle, 
my  J^ord,"  replied  I.  *'  But  perhaps 
you'll  bo  kind  enough  to  repeat  it 
again^  and  I'll  ask  my  friena  Julia 
Maynard  to  guess  it :  She's  famous 
at  those  sort  orthlngs— quite  a  sphynx! 
and  so  clever  I  >  ou  know  she  wrote 
that  little^^  d* esprit, '  The  peacock's 
Proposal?'  ** 

'*  Beautiful  creature  ! — how  can 
vou  thus  delight  to  torment  me?" 
interrupted  his  Lordship^  endeavour- 
ing to  look  sentimental.  *'  You  know 
how  I  dislike  that  Maynard.  Well ! 
|t  is  your  turn  now — but,  remember^ 
mine  will  come.** 

In  a  German  drama  the  probable 
stage  direction  for  mouthmg  this 
pretty  speech  might  be — "  playfully 
and  with  meaning  ;  *'  but  Lonl  Arthur 
Trevelyan  was  an  original — he  scorn- 
ed the  trammels  which  confined  other 
men;  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
most  others,  the  expression  of  his 
features  was  any  thing  rather  than 
playful,  and  totally  without  mean- 
ing. 

"  I  do  so  love  the  country  !  *'  ob- 
served his  Lordship,  waxing  roman- 
tic. *'  The  beautiful  music  of  the 
birds! — the  lowing  of  the  cattle! — 
the  humming  uf  the  bees  I  **  He  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  honey- 
moon. 

"  Why,  Lord  Arthur  I "  I  exclaim- 
ed, **  you  told  me  only  two  days  ago 
that  y uu  detested  it ! " 

*'  Did  I  ?  How  very  strange !  But 
then  in  your  society" — 

"  Ah  I  I  tnist  you  will  enjoy  Ashton. 
It  is  a  deljghtful  ])lace — so  romantic ! 
— just  the  scene  for  a  love-match  to 
choose ! " 

"  It  will  just  suit  me,  then." 

'^  Oh,  you  are  going  to  be  married 
then,  al^er  all ! — and  to  that  amiable 
girl,  too  ?     I  knew  I  was  right ! " 

"  1  liave  not  yet  been  refused," 
Mud  his  Lordship,  with  as  confident 
an  air,  as  if  he  was  hinting  at  tlie  Day 
of  Judgment. 

*'  To  ask  would,  of  course,  bo  su- 
perfluous !  *'  I  observed. 

**  Ah! — true  I— very  odd  that!— I 

jvm/Jj'  don't  think  J  Aave  asked  yet ; 

so.  Miss  Hargood,  you've  only  to  say 


yes,  and  we  can  inform  your  mother 
of  our  intentions  immediately." 

"  Then  I  am  to  understand  that 
your  Lordship  does  mo  the  honour 
to  propose  tome  ?"  said  I,  suppressuig 
a  yawn. 

*'  Of  course — to  whom  else  ?" 

**  I  really  was  not  quite  sure — your 
attention  has  been  so  equally  divided 
between  the  third  finger  of  your  right 
hand  and  myself,  that  I  was  just  calcu- 
lating ou  which  side  the  chances  might 
be.  But  since  your  Lordship  has  been 
so  explicit,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be 
equally  so.  I  will  not  accept  your 
Lordship — don*t  stare  so,  it's  uncivil — 
because  I  would  not  wish  to  encroach 
on  such  a  devoted  affection  as  tliat  of 
your  Lordship  to  yourself — because  1 
am  fond  of  variety,  and  would,  now 
and  then,  prefer  a  new  subject  in  con- 
versation— because,  beiug  a  womau,  I 
have  a  fancy  to  unite  myself  to  a  man, 
and  not  to — your  Lordship.  Good 
evening,  my  Lord  I — we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you  at  Ashton." 

I  left  him,  not  daring  to  look  at  the 
effects  I  had  produced.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  did  not  see  Lord  Arthur 
Trevelyan  at  Ashton.  I  never,  indeed, 
either  saw  or  heard  of  him  afterwards, 
save  in  the  explanatory  intelligence 
that,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  had 
procured  himself  to  be  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  why,  my  Fanny,  should  I  re- 
late to  you  all  the  similar  scenes  (and 
they  were  many)  which  I  got  up  ?  I 
liave  before  told  you  that  f  grew  tired 
of  the  ease  with  which  my  conquests 
were  achieved,  and  you  must  be  well- 
nigh  tired  of  the  narration  of  them. 
But  was  there  not  one,  you  will  ask, 
on  whom  my  wanderin(j^  fancy  could 
rest  its  flitting  wing  m  happiness 
and  love  ?  Was  tlicro  not  one  of  the 
hearts,  prostrate  before  my  feet,  whoso 
tender  throbs  fouud  an  answer  in  my 
own  ?  Could  I — a  woman — nurtured, 
as  we  are,  in  depeudcnce — strong  but 
in  affection,  and  weakest,  most  assail- 
•able,  in  that  very  strength— could  I 
steel  my  heart  for  ever  to  the  fond 
prayers  which  were  breathed  around 
me  i  Could  I  pass,  fancy-free,  through 
the  gardeu  of  youth,  untircd  by  the 
dazzling  glitter  of  its  varied  flowers, 
umlesirous  of  the  gentle  repose  which 
wooed  me  to  its  arms,  unthiukinflr  of 
the  coming  time  when  those  bnght 
flowen  wo\M  wilboc  in  my  path^  and 
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I  might  seek  in  vain  for  the  Bheltering 
rest  which  a  clouded  sky  and  a  darken- 
ing sun  told  me  it  were  vain  to  seek^  as 
it  was  impossible  to  forget  ?  Alas !  no. 
I  confessed  myself  a  woman — I  felt 
that  I  loved  I 


"  My  dear  mamma ! "  I  observed 
one  morning,  taking  up  a  card  which 
lay  on  the  table,  "  where  have  you 
picked  up  such  an  aristocratic  ac- 
quam^nce?     Phoebus,  what  a  name  I 

*  Mr  Jacob  Huggins,  T Street, 

Camberwelir     Where,  in  the  name 
of  horror,  is  Cambenvell  ? '* 

''  The  acquaintance  annoys  me  more 
than  I  can  tell,**  replied  my  mother, 
**  but  peculiar  circumstances  render  it 
nepessary.  Mr  Huggins  is  a  man  who 
has  made  an  unmensity  of  money  In 
the  iron,  or  the  linen  trade — I  forget 
which ;  and  is  some  connexion  (ex- 
tremely distant)  of  ours.  Fortmiately 
for  us,  the  man  has  a  large  share  of 
the  vulgar  admiration  for  rank  and 
title,  and,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, will  make  us  his  heirs,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  posthumous  satisfaction  of 
being  described  in  the  newspapers  as 
having  left  the  bulk  of  his  splendid 
fortune  to  hb  cousin.  Sir  Francb  Har- 
^ood,  Bart.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  we  are  not 
m  a  condition  to  surrender  such  a  pros- 
pect for  the  sake  of  a  mere  prejudice  of 
fashion .  I  sha)l,  therefore,  be  obliged  to 
show  them  some  civilities — perhaps  to 
submit  to  some  in  return — but  I  shall 
take  very  goo4  care  not  to  bring  them 
in  the  way  of  our  own  coterie.  1  liave 
just  sent  them  an  invitation  to  dine 
here,  en  famiile,  on  Thursday  next ; 
but,  if  you  desire  it,  you  need  not  show 
yourself,  and  I  can  make  an  excuse  for 
your  non-appearance." 

"  On  Tnursday  next  ?  —  what  a 
bore  !  Young  Fred,  de  Tracy  asked 
leave  to  call,  and  I  had  intended  to  let 
him  stay  dinner,  as  he  has  just  returned 
from  the  Continent,  and  maybe  amus- 
ing in  the  character  of  Travelled 
Monkey ! — but  here  is  your  messenger 
returned.  Let  us  see  what  Mr  Hug- 
gins means  to  do.** 

The  footman  here  entered,  bearing 
a  note  folded  exactly  square,  and  evi- 
dently, from  the  jagged  edges  which 
had  been  wetted  to  facilitate  the  se- 
paration, written  on  half  a  sheet  of 
foolscap,  reduced,  by  no  means  mathe- 
maticallv,  to  the  proper  dimensions. 
The  address  was  thus  worded :— - 


"  To  Lady  F.  Hargpod,  Baricss, 
**  Grosvenor  Square,  London'' 

and  the  contents  ran  thus :— . 

**  My  dear  Lady, 

''  Your  note  to  ask  Sjelf  and  husband 
to  dine  with  you  on  Thursdav,  the 
15  th  instance,  was  received  sate,  and 
much  obliged.  An  invitation  from 
our  friend,  Mr  John  Lewis,  Broad 
Street,  City,  also  for  same  day,  came 
in  just  at  the  very  identical  n)oment 
with  your  Ladyship,  and  by  Li;4;nc<»was 
first  opened  by  husband,  who  always 
opens  the  notes  whoever  they  are.  Ho 
thinks  it  most  honourable  and  jubtest 
to  accept  the  one  first  come  to  hiindi 
and  goes  to  City  accordingly,  bijdin^ 
me  write  and  hope  not  to  offend.  Q 
is  regular  customary  on  him  to  give 
preference  to  first  comer — as  your 
Ladyship  knows  —  first  come  first 
served ;  and,  in  course,  Mr  Lewis  is 
the  man.  Husband  says,  if  not  goin^^ 
anywhere  else,  or  to  Opera,  he  shaH 
be  much  pleased  at  seeing  you  and 
Miss  Mary  to  dine,  on  Saturday  nextf 
at  half-past  four  in  the  familly  way^ 
which  also  hopes, 

"  My  Lady,  your  loving  cousin, 
««  Sally  Huggins." 

"  How  vexatious ! "  observed  my 
mother,  putting  on  one  of  her  looks  of 
concentrated  misery. 

"  Of  course  you  ffo,"  said  I, "  it  will 
be  highly  amusing  !** 

<'  I  see  no  escaping  it,  without 
offending  them,"  she  replied,  <'  and 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  do.  So  you  may 
write  to  accept  in  my  name,  Mary." 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  and  we 
had  reacned  a  dirty  green  gate,  with  a 
plate  thereon,  inscribed  ''  Jeremiah 
HuRgins,  Esq, 9^  before  I  had  well 
made  up  my  mind  what  to  expect  in 
the  persons  of  my  <'  loving  cousins." 
A  survey  of  the  surrounding  domestic 
arrangements,  on  alighting  from  the 
carriage,  was  any  thing  but  pre- 
possessing. The  little  green  gate« 
which  had  a  most  oyster-like  aversion 
to  being  opened,  led  us  into  a  court  of 
about  four  yards  square,  traversed  on 
one  side  by  an  irregulariy- paved  foot- 
way leading  to  the  house  door,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  narrow  line  of  muj, 
from  whence  some  miserable  holly* 
hocks  peered  up,  in  dirty  dandyism^ 
from   auM   ^  \\as\^x    catuvSx^   ^'^ 
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expected  the  attention — and  they 
moved  away  towards  the  diningroom 
which  the  folding-doors  had  discover- 
ed to  the  ravenous  gaze  of  the  guests. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  ex- 
pressive countenance! — the  features 
were  not  exactly  regular,  for  the 
forehead  was  far  too  high  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  face  ;  but,  being  all 
fine,  there  was  that  harmony  among 
them — the  harmony  which  exists  be- 
tween all  things  noble — which  is  far 
more  striking  than  mere  mathematical 
regularity.  The  eyes  were  deep  set, 
and  of  a  liquid  black,  the  nose  high 
and  aquiline,  and  the  mouth  small,  yet 
not  too  small, — and  with  an  expression 
of  grave  thought,  almost  melancholy, 
lingering  around  it.  The  complexion 
was  of  a  light,  transparent  olive,  save 
the  lofty  forehead,  which  was  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  and  thrown  into  relief 
by  the  masses  of  dark  chestnut  hair 
which  curled  boldly  around  it.  I 
thought  1  had  never  seen  so  expressive 
a  face! — so  different  from  the  one- 
idea'd  countenances  which  crowded 
round  me  at  Lady  B.*s  and  Mrs  S.'s, 
and  the  Duke  of  L.*s! — so  dijQerent 
from  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan  and  his 
shadowy  host  of  imitators  !  I  was  half 
angry  with  myself  for  feeling  so  much 
interested.  My  thoughts,  however, 
were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the 
sedate  matron  of  the  house,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man  in  a  blue  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  adorned  with  an 
immense  nosegay  of  dahlias,  which 
might  have  formed  a  centre-piece  at  a 
Lord  Mayor's  feast, — a  crimson  velvet 
waistcoat  with  an  immensity  of  gold 
chain,  and  a  pair  of  very  tight  panta- 
loons, perfectly  new  and  siiining  like 
court-plaster: — the  wretch  also  wore 
large  topaz  studs,  carried  an  opera-hat 
under  his  arm,  and  a  gold -tipped 
riding  whip  in  his  hand,  with  which  ho 
ever  and  anon  tapped  the  heel  of  his 
boot. 

"  Let  me  introduce  the  Hon.  Mr 
Fitzmaer,  to  you.  Miss  !'*  said  my 
loving  cousin,  taking  my  hand  ;  "  he  is 
a  very  genteel  young  man,  dear,"  she 
whispered,  "  and  knows  all  the  grand 
quality — a  son  of  John  Viscount 
Dillon  of  Dillon  Hall — you  must  have 
heard  of  him." 

I  had  heard  tlie  name  as  that  of  a 
mauvais  svjet  of  the  worst  description 
—a  man  without  an  atom  of  character, 
and  who  went  nowhere  except  to  such 
places  m  4  certain  Lady  Tlchbome'si 


and  there  all  the  foxes  had  lost  their 
tails.  But  tliere  was  no  escaping,  and  I 
returned  his  familiar  nod  and  imperti- 
nent stare  with  as  stiff  a  bow  as  pos- 
sible>  and  took  his  arm  to  the  dining- 
room  without  replying  to  his  refined 
observation — "  We  shall  have  a  glo- 
rious spread.  Miss  Hargood, — see  if 
we  dont! — old  Huggins  don't  spare 
the  shiners." 

Such  a  dinner  table ! — at  the  top  an 
enormous  tureen  of  pea-soup — at  tlie 
bottom  a  whole  cod, — the  centre  a 
huge  bowl  of  oyster-sauce,  flanked 
with  dishes  innumerable  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  &c all  Co  vent  Gar- 
den seemed  to  have  transferred  itself 
to  Mr  Huggins's  table  !"  Then  came 
the  clatter  of  spoons>  the  jingle  of 
glasses,  the  bustling  of  the  hostess,  and 
the  take-it-easy  nonchalance  of  the 
two  women-servants,  the  pressing  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  coquetting  of 
the  ladies,  the  spluttering  of  the  scald- 
ed and  the  tittering  of  the  unscalded  ; 
altogether  it  was  a  scene  "  to  dream  of, 
not  to  tell"— and  that  dream  might 
well  be  classed  among  the  genus  night- 
mare— Fitzmaer  the  leading  charac- 
ter. 

The  tact  displayed  by  our  stately 
hostess  edified  me  much.  A  poor  girl, 
in  a  constant  blush,  seated  near  her, 
evidently  little  accustomed  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  pea-soup,  had  just,  with  una- 
bated ardour,  raised  the  first  spoonful 
of  her  third  help  to  her  expectant  lips, 
when  Mr  Huggins,  addressing  "liis 
loving  wife"  from  the  top  of  the 
table,  exclaimed  "  my  dear  I  let  me 
send  you  some  more  soup  ?"  "  La ! 
Mr  H."  answered  his  fair  spouse, 
with  great  indignation,  "  d'you  think 
I'd  be  so  voolgar  as  to  take  two  elps 
of  soup :" — the  first  spoonful  of  the 
third  help  remained  suspended  in  mid 
air — the  deep  blush  became  "  deeper 
and  deeper  still,"  the  half-open  lips 
were  closed  with  a  heart-rending  sigh, 
and  the  third  help  was  surrendered, 
untouched,  to  the  eager  grasp  of  the 
delighted  servant— her  lawful  perqui- 
site. "  Etiquette  !"  I  mentally  ob- 
served, "  behold  not  the  least  faithful 
of  your  votaries !" 

It  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
tasted  pea-soup,  and  not  finding  it 
particularly  adapted  to  my  palate,  I 
amused  myself  with  taking  a  survey 
of  the  beings  seated  around  me.  At 
the    t\g\\t   Ww^    ^1   TO.^  'WsX.,   'ss*.^ 
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cidl  him  interesting  ah(l  all  that — but 
I  say  he*8  a  chicken — ono  of  your  sof- 
ties who  shirks  a  spreo— a  flat — a  rog*- 
lar  fiat ! — not  a  man  for  my  money ; 
eh!  Miss  Hargood! — I  like  a  fallow 
who  can  knock  about  his  fives  now 
and  then — kick  up  a  row  and  kick 
down  a  beak — up  to  snuffy  eh^  Miss 
Hargood  ?" 

Having  now  acquired  all  the  infor- 
mation I  wished  from  my  refined  com- 
panion,  I  did  not  choose  to  answer  this 
interesting  appeal,  and  betook  myself, 
accordin^y,  to  the  society  of  my  own 
thouglits.  Strange  •  that  I  should  feel 
so  interested  in  one  towliom  I  had  never 
yet  spoken — who  had  expressed  no 
interest  in  me  !  I,  who  had  received 
with  indiffiL'rehce  the  homage  of  the 
richest,  the  handsomest,  the  noblest ! 
I— who  had  smiled  an  incredulous 
smile  as  1  listened  to  their  vows  of 
love,  and  protestations  of  affection ! 
I — who  had  closed  with  a  yawn  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  Kride  of  L<am- 
mermoor,*'  which  all  the  world  had 
*'  sat  up  all  night  to  read  through  !" 
I,  in  short,  who  liad  declared  only  two 
days  ago,  that  lovo  was  meant  for 
serviuit-maids  and  boarding-school 
misses ! — who  had  quizzed  my  cousin 
Emily  for  sighing  when  her  fiance 
left  the  room — who  had  dismissed  my 
favourite  waiting-woman  because  I 
doubted  the  possil)ility  of  a  person 
making  herself  useful  and  kissing  the 
footman  at  the  same  time — who  had 
assigned  Cupid  his  throne  within  the 
folds  of  a  valentine,  and  limited  the 
range  of  his  arrows  to  the  far  comer 
of  a  county  ball-room  f  "  OIi,  and  I, 
forsooth,  in  love !"  But  was  I  in  love  ? 
I  looked  at  the  girl  in  black,  and 
thought  I  had  never  seen  so  odiously 
plain  and  vulgar  a  creature!  And 
wiLs  it  possibhi  he,  could  have  made 
such  a  choice  ?  No,  no !  It  was  a 
forced  match  !  This  surgeon— Price 
— what  a  name ! — had  made  a  fortune 
by  poisoning  some  rich  dowager's  lap- 
dog  ! — but  no ! — how  stupid  I  was  !  it 
was  all  quite  plain !  He  had  married 
Miss  Jenkins,  the  rich  ironmonger's 
only  child — I  had  Mr  Fitzmaer's  au- 
thority for  it — and  she  was  to  inherit 
all  the  ironmonger's  riches ;  and  the 
plain  girl — the  odiously  plain  girl,— 
in  black,  was  hir  only  child,  and 
would  inherit  from  her  :  What  could 
bo  more  clear  ?  A  nd  then  theclergy- 
,  man — Allan,  a  fine  old  name  I — was 
y 01^  poor,  with  a  very  manofuyring 
wl/e,  and  she  bud  forced  her  son  into 


a  match  with  the  rich  ifoninonger^s 
grand-child,  who  was  to  inherit  the 
rich  ironmongers  riches  ;  and  he, 
poor  fellow !  had  resisted  as  long  as 
he  could,  but  his  poor  sick  father 
"  looked  into  his  face,  till  lib  heart 
was  like  to  break,"  and  he  turned 
away,  and  wept,  and  consented.  Yes! 
I  understood  it  all  in  a  moment !  I 
had  the  whole  scene  before  me.  What 
a  beautiful  tableau  vivant ! — the  vene- 
rable, grcy>headed  old  man,  with  his 
look  of  half-resigned,  half- reproachful 
calmness  at  the  scanty  comforts  around ; 
and  the  beautiful,  noble  boy, — his  fine 
eyes  filled  with  gushing  tears  as  he 
gazed  on  the  aged  wreck  before  him, 
and  thought  how  a  word  of  his  might 
give  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  whicli 
soften  the  rude  touch  of  time — and 
there  the  sharp,  cunning  features  of 
the  gaunt,  tawdrilv-drcssed  mother,  as 
she  urged  on  him  the  wants  of  another, 
while  she  thought  biit  of  her  own.— 
Oh  !  papa  must  positively  give  Ha- 
milton an  order,  and  1*11  hang  it  up 
in  my  dressing-room — it  will  make  a 
sweet  picture !  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  he  to  be  thus  sacrificed  ?  No ! 
that  he  should  not  be.  Sooner  than 
that  I'd  marry  him  myself,  poor  as  we 
both  are.  An  introduction  I  shall 
contrive  immediately,  and  it  will  be 
hard  if  I  cannot  manage  to  win  his 
heart  before  our  carriage  comes — I 
wish  mamma  had  ordered  it  at  eleven 
Instead  of  ten.  Here  my  reveries 
were  interrupted  by  loud  shuffling  of 
feet,  and  cries  of  "  silence !  silence  !  *' 
Our  host  had  got  up  to  make  a  speech. 
Mr  Huggins  was  a  very  little  man, 
with  a  very  red  face,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion it  was  doubly  so ;  a  circum- 
stance which  called  forth  this  exouisito 
bit  of  wit  from  the  Honourable  Mr 
Fitzmaer,  who  gave  me  a  poke  with 
his  elbow,  and  said — 

"  I  say.  Miss  I  largood,  you've  read 
Shakspearo  ? — look  ye  ! — a  speech  is  a 
thing  to  '  make  the  green  un  red,*  eh. 
Miss  Hargood !  good,  ain't  it  ?  ha ! 
ha  !  ha  !  Now  go  it,  Huggins  t  hear, 
hear,  as  we  say  in  the  House." 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies !  "  began 
Mr  Huggins,  in  great  trepidation — "  I 
rise  on  this — I  rise — gentlemen  and 
ladies ! — (immense  applause) — gentle- 
Ken  I — and  ladies — (hear  hear) — I 
rise  on  this  hinteresting  occasion  to 
congratulate  myself,  gentlemen.  I — «^^ 
ladies — (jgie^l  wxiv^L^vycL^ — -Xft  ^^-v^v- 
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roomy  andy  with  a  wretched  headach 
I  immediatelj  set  about  bringing  my 
love  scheme  (I  must  call  it  so)  to  ma- 
turity. 

with  this  view  I  determined  to  in- 
troduce myself  to  Miss  Price^  the  giri 
in  black — to  attach  myself  to  her  for 
the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  thus 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  entering  into 
conversation  with  young  Allan,  who 
wouldy  of  course,  give  all  his  attention 
to  his  fiancee.  No  sooner  planned 
than  executed  I  I  found  her  a  simple, 
quiet,  unpretending  giil,  without  any 
apparent  markedness  of  character,  or, 
indeed,  any  attraction  beyond  an  ami- 
able and  unaileeted  manner.  And 
what  was  tliis  attraction  but  a  negative 
one  ?— I  considered  Allan  as  already 
mine.  His  affection  for  such  a  girl 
could  have  nothing  deep,  nothing 
passionate  in  it! — No  !~his  was  a 
mind  made  for  a  far  higher  mate. 
There  was  ambition  in  the  glance  of  his 
eye^and  the  curl  of  liis lip,  and  the  lines 
of  deep  thought  on  his  noble  brow 
spoke  him  a  dreamer  and  a  refiner. 
The  ties  which  bound  him  to  that 
humble  girl  were  bound  while  his 
spirit  slept — I  would  awaken  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  he 
would  spurn  them  like  cobwebs  as  he 
rose  in  his  new-found  vigour ! 

As  such  thoughts  as  these  chased 
i^<Sk  other  rapidly  across  my  mind,  I 
looked  at  the  gentle  creature  who  was 
seated  so  calmly  and  unsuspecting  be- 
side me,  and  for  a  moment  a  pang 
shot  through  my  breai<t.  Could  she 
really  love  him  ?  Was  that  quiet 
nature  capable  of  feeling  tlu*  might — 
the  whirlwind  might — of  passion  ?  If 
80,  what  misery — what  anguish  was  I 
preparing  for  her! — perhaps  thegnaw- 
mg  pangs  of  blighted  auection — the 
dark  apathy  of  despair— the  ravings  of 
madness — a  broken  heart! — I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought ! — But  it  was  but 
for  a  moment ! — Allan  had  advanced 
to  her  side,  and  I  watched  the  still 
lips,  and  the  placid  eye,  and  saw  no 
smile  play  roimd  the  one,  no  beam  of 
joy  light  up  the  other — and  my  piu*- 
pose  became  fixed  and  indissoluble. 

My  manoeuvres  succeeded  as  I  had 
anticipated.  My  acquaintance  with 
\us  fiancee  opened  the  way  for  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  young  Allan . 
I  found  liim  shy  and  reserved  in  man- 
ner, but  remarkably  graceful  and  re- 
fined ;  and  there  was  at  times  a  flash- 
ing forth  of  enthusiasm  when  the  sub* 
Jeot  interested  bim,  wldck  conyiuced 
rnr,  xr.rr.   vo.  rrr/KJir, 


me  I  had  not  been  nustaken  in  my 
application  of  the  principles  of  Lara- 
ter. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  life  of  a 
country  clei^yman,  on  which  I  in- 
dulged in  a  great  many  common- 
places— not  without  an  object.  "  It 
is  a  life,"  I  observed,  addressing  my- 
self to  him,  "  which  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  most  enviable ! — so  removed 
from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  this  noisy 
world ! — so  limited  in  its  troubles,  yet 
so  unbounded  in  its  influence  ! — raised 
above  this  earth  in  the  sphere  of  its 
duties,  yet  within  it  in  the  exercise  of 
tliem ! — it  is  an  enviable  life  !" 

"  It  is,**  he  replied,  observing  I 
looked  at  him  ;  but  I  saw  that  the  af- 
firmative was  yielded  more  from  mo- 
desty of  his  own  opinions  than  accor- 
dance with  mine. 

*'  I  cannot  imagine  one  more  so  !*' 
I  continued,  determined  to  draw  him 
out — "  What  is  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  warrior  or  the  conqueror,  compared 
to  the  quiet,  unostentatious,  but  use- 
ful, life  of  the  country  clergyman  ?— 
the  one  is  the  dash,  and  the  mam,  and 
the  roar,  of  the  cataract — fine  and 
mighty  child  of  the  tempest  and  the 
flood,  rendered  more  fierce  and  mighty 
by  the  rocks  which  oppose  its  course, 
scattering  destruction,  and  terror,  and 
awe,  in  its  wild  sport,  and  flinging  up 
its  spray  as  if  it  would  dash  it  against 
the  very  face  of  Heaven ;  the  other  is 
the  gentle,  unobserved  streamlet,  wa- 
tering and  filling  with  verdure,  a  thoa- 
saud  valleys,  and  giving  food  and 
health,  and  comfort  to  a  thousand  hu- 
man beings ! — Is  not  my  simile  a  just 

•♦I 
one  : 

"  It  may  be  so !"  he  replied,  his  eye 
kindling  as  he  spoke,  "  but  let  me  bo 
the  cataract  with  its  foam  and  its  roar  I 
— let  me  feel  myself  alone  in  the  might 
of  my  grandeur ! — short  tliough  my 
career  may  be,  let  it  be  the  shortness 
of  tlie  comet*s,  which  is  gone  ere  men*s 
wonder  has  time  to  cool.  Y'ou  smile. 
Miss  Hargood !— perhaps  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman 
to  speak  thus,*'  he  said,  with  some 
bitterness,  "  but  my  feelings  were  too 
strong  for  me,  and  however  little 
they  may  be  understood,** — and  here 
he  glanced  at  his  fiancee, — **  I  cannot, 
at  times,  restrain  the  expression  of 
them.'* 

He  misunderstood  my  smile — ^vt  ^^& 
oftr\.\\m^\i\ 
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darted  along  the  smooth  street; — it 
was  but  a  moment^  for  she  caught  my 
eye,  and  turned  away  with  a  proud 
gesture  which  stung  me  to  the  quick. 
But  it  was  not  then  that  that  look 
brought  anguish  to  my  breast : — No  ! 
I  turned  lightly  away,  and  even  smiled 
as  I  hummed  the  old  air — "  Why  let 
the  stricken  deer  go  weep  !  **  —  for 
prosperity  had  hardened  my  heart. 
But  when  that  breast  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  remorse — the  bitter  home  of 
wo  —  the  expression  of  that  face, 
writhing  in  the  intensity  of  its  anguish, 
would  recur  again  and  again  to  my 
startled  imagination,  and  I  shuddered 
as  I  thouglit  that  my  own  misery  was 
a  just — yet  a  feeble — retribution  for 
the  pangs  1  had  so  wantonly  inflicted 
on  a  heart,  as  true  and  far  more  de- 
serving than  my  own  I 

Need  I  tell  you,  my  own  Fanny  I 
how  those  godlike  visions  were  de- 
stroyed ?  Do  not  ask  me  to  repeat  to 
you  that  dreadful  scene,  when  a  mo- 
ther,—forgetting  all  the  ties  of  nature 
— of  kindred — of  affection, — raised 
her  voice  to  curse  her  child — her  first- 
born child  I — ^how  my  spirit  shrank, 
appalled,  from  those  awful  words,  and 
I  lay,  for  days,  senseless  and  motion- 
less, under  tne  fierce  struggle  between 
death  and  life !  And  ask  me  not  for 
him.  Would  to  Heaven  he  had  died  I 
but  Heaven  willed  it  not.  For  liim 
was  reserved  a  darker  doom,— for  me 
a  deeper  despair  I  I  saw  him  but  once 
again— ho  knew  me  not !  Tiiat  noble 
mind  had  fled  from  its  beauteous  tene- 
ment, and  I  heard  but  the  incoherent 
ravings  of  a  manacled  idiot  I  And 
how  1  longed — yea,  even  prayed ! — 
to  join  him  in  that  fearful  cell ! — to 
sear  off  from  my  brain  the  memory  of 
the  past,  even  if  the  scorcliing  iron 
were  left  to  seethe  for  ever  in  the  fur- 
rows it  had  ploughed  up  I — But  it 
might  not  be)— I   fulfilled  a  Juster 


doom.  I  have  seen  the  vanides,  which 
were  the  very  food  of  my  former  ex- 
istence, leave  me — an  object  of  scorn 
and  derision  : — I  have  seen  friendship 
and  afibction  wither  and  die  round  my 
path !— I  have  watched  the  bright  com- 
panions of  my  youthful  years  sink, 
one  by  one,  into  the  grave  lamented 
and  forgotten  ;  —  like  lights  wluch 
have  gone  out  and  left  darkness  but 
for  a  moment,  till  their  place  was  the 
place  of  anoUierl-^I  have  seen  the 
eyes  which  have  smiled  on  me  glazed 
with  the  dark  hand  of  death ;— the 
lips  that  have  spoken  words  of  love, 
cold  and  senseless  to  my  kiss  ; — the 
hands  that  have  blessed  me,  motion- 
less and  unyielding  to  my  warm  pres- 
sure ;— and  what  have  1  to  do  with 
life?  For  me  it  has  no  joys — even 
affliction  has  lost  its  sting !  and  I  gaze 
listlessly  around  me,  shunned  by  all, 
and  avoiding  all,  like  a  being  whose 
part  is  finished  on  this  restless  stage-— 
who  is  felt  to  be  an  intruder — a  guest 
who  has  overstayed  his  welcome  time  ! 
—Nay ;  do  not  weep,  my  fair  child ! 
You  have  not  deserted  the  wretched 
old  hag  in  her  wretchedness : — I  haye 
one  blessing  still  reserved  in  that 
bright  smile  and  gentle  voice ;— and 
heaven  will  rewarf  you,  my  child ! 
for  your  kindness  to  the  "  weary  and 
heavy  laden.** — Heaven  will  bless  you 
and  reward  you,  as  Heaven  alone  can 
bless  and  reward.  And  when  this 
tired  soul  has  found  the  rest  which  it 
longs  to  win,  you  will  not  scoff  at  the 
memory  of  the  withered  **  Old  Maid" 
—you  will  remember  the  sad  history 
you  have  this  night  heard — and  you 
will  think  of  her  as  one  whose  faults 
were  ratlier  of  the  head  than  of  the 
heart — as  one  who  was  the  victim  of 
a  misguided  youth  and  perverted 
mind— as  one  whose  failings  were  the 
failings  of  a  woman— wlio  loved— 
"  not  wisely,  but  too  well !" 
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BOM£R*S  HYMN  TO  VENUS. 

MasEj  sing  the  feats  of  radiant  Aphrodite : 
Ev'n  the  great  gods  sho  thrills  with  fond  delight ; 
All  tribes  of  mortal  men^  by  her  subdued. 
And  living  fowl,  and  all  the  forest  brood, 
Yea,  all  that  roam  the  earth,  or  swim  the  sea,   - 
Yield  to  the  spells  of  bright-crown*d  Cy there. 

Three  hearts  alone  her  witcheries  ne'er  can  move : 
Athena — child  of  iEgis-bearing  Jove — 
To  her  no  deeds  of  golden  love  are  dear. 
But  wars,  the  work  of  Ares'  bloody  spear. 
Frays  and  fierce  fight,  and  glory's  proud  career. 
Her  skill  first  school'd  the  subtle  artisan 
The  brass-wrought  car  to  frame  and  rattling  van. 
And  deign'd  soft  maidens  in  their  bowers  to  teach 
Hich  works — ^imprinting  on  the  minds  of  each. 

Nor  woodland  Artemis,  withshaAs  of  gold. 
In  Love's  sweet  thrall  can  smiling  Cyprus  hold. 
Her  joy  the  bow,  and  on  the  hills  to  slay 
The  beasts  of  chase,  and  shouts  heard  far  away. 
Lyre  and  light  dance,  green  wood,  and  shadowy  glen. 
And  the  blest  gates  of  just  and  holy  men. 

Nor  e'er  have  love -pranks  that  coy  maid  beguiled, 
Vesta — the  dark-souVd  Cronus'  first-born  child — 
The  adored — whom  Neptune  and  Apollo  woo'd — 
In  vain — for  sternly  she  their  suit  withstood  ; 
And  vow'd  a  mighty  fate-perfected  vow. 
Touching  the  iEgis-bearing  father's  brow, 
A  maid  to  live  throughout  all  time  unwed — 
Beautiful  One — but  in  the  espousal's  stead. 
To  her  the  sire  a  glorious  boon  decreed. 
Throned  in  mid- hall,  on  savouriest  fare  to  feed  : 
Hence,  honour-crown* d,  sho  holds  each  godhead's  shrine. 
To  men  divinest  of  the  powers  divine. 

IVieir  hearts  can  baffled  Venus  ne^er  surprise ; 
But,  of  all  other,  none  her  witche^  flies. 
Of  mortal  men,  or  Heaven's  blest  Deities. 
£v'n  the  dread  Thunderer's  soul  she  steals  away. 
Though  mightiest  ho,  and  arm'd  with  mightiest  sway ; 
If  she  but  list — in  all  his  strength  betray'd. 
He  sinks — the  minion  of  some  mortal  maid. 
Far  from  his  sister-wife,  his  Juno's  eye. 
Bright  Queen,  the  stateliest  dweller  of  the  sky ; 
Whom,  with  high  glory  graced  beyond  compare. 
Shrewd  Cronus  erst  begat,  and  Rhea  bare. 
And  Jove — th'  all- wise,  in  his  immortal  will. 
Took  for  hb  bride — a  maid  of  matcliless  skill. 

But  Jove  o'er  Venus'  self  sweet  longing  breathed 
To  lie  in  arms  of  human  lover  wreathed  ; 
That  barr  d  no  more  from  bridal-bed  on  earth. 
Amidst  heaven's  gathered  host  the  queen  of  mirth 
No  more  might  laugliing  cry,  "  Yes,  mine  the  power 
That  wins  each  god  to  earthly  mAidews'  bower  ; 
Whence  mortal  sons  from  sires  imtnortaV  giov, 
And  heaven's  high  daughters  seek  theVc  \Qt^ >)eV)ii ''  ^ 
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Thus,  in  her  virgin  heart  the  breath  of  Jovd 
For  young  Anchises  fann*d  the  fire  of  love, 

A  shepherd-prince — in  shape  to  heaven  allied 

His  kine  he  kept  upon  the  hiUs  of  Ide. 

She  saw — she  loved — and  while  fierce  rapture  prey*d 

Upon  her  soul,  the  merry-laughing  maid 

To  Cyprus  flew,  and  reach'd  her  holy  place. 

Her  Paphian  bower — that  grove  and  odorous  altar  grace. 

There  entering  in,  the  glittering  gates  she  barr'd ; 
And  there  each  Grace,  with  oil  of  spiciest  nard. 
Her  soft  limbs  bathed — that  oil,  whose  rich  perfume. 
For  her  attemper*d,  breathes  immortal  bloom. 
Then,  full  attired  in  raiment  silvery-bright. 
And  deck*d  with  gold,  the  frolic  Aphrodito 
Hasted  for  Troy,  and,  fragrant  Cyprus  left. 
Swift  through  the  clouds  her  airy  pathway  cleft. 

And  soon  she  reachM  the  many-fountain*d  Idc, 
Mother  of  beasts, — and  o'er  the  green  hill  side 
Passed  towards  a  cattle-booth,  and  as  she  went 
Around  her  fawned,  with  uncouth  blandishment. 
Fierce  fire-eyed  lions,  and  a  pack  of  grim 
Grey  wolves,  and  bears,  and  leopards  lithe  of  limb— 
Unsated  feasters  on  the  forest-deer ; 
— She  saw  them,  and  the  sight  her  soul  did  cheer : 
Then  love  into  their  breasts  she  threw, — and  they, 
Pair'd,  in  their  leafy-curtain'd  chambers  lay. 

There,  in  a  place  of  goodly  tents,  she  found 
Her  hero — by  the  gods  with  beauty  crown*d>« 
At  the  lone  stalls, — for  to  the  pasture-ground 
The  licrdmen  all  had  follow*d  with  their  kine. 
While  in  his  tent-door  mused  the  youth  divine, 
(^ompanionless — or,  sauntering  here  and  there> 
Struck  from  his  citliern's  string  a  clear  sweet  pastoral  air. 
Before  him  Jove-bom  Aphrodite  stood. 
Clad  in  the  simple  grace  of  maidenhood, 
A  child  of  earth — for  how  should  mortal  eye 
Abide  the  blaze  of  unveil'd  deity  ? 
He  saw,  and  at  her  form  and  rich  attire 
Gazed,  strangely  pondering  ;  far  than  flame  of  fire 
More  brightly  glowM  the  mantle  she  had  on. 
And  her  wreath*d  rings  and  pendants  brightly  shone. 
Swanlike  her  soft  white  neck,  and  over  it 
Lay  golden  chains,  of  beauty  exquisite ; 
While,  like  the  moon  on  some  still-heaving  lake. 
Her  delicate  bosom  shone,  and  thus  she  brake 
A  marvel  on  his  sight — ^love  seiz'd  him  and  he  spake. 

*'  Hail !  to  my  dwelling  from  thy  bower  of  bliss, 
Lcto,  or  Aphrodite,  or  Artemis. 
O  Queen,  all  hail  I  perchance  high  Themis  thou — 
Perchance  Athena  of  the  flashing  brow — 
Perchance  I  view,  bright  visitant,  in  thee, 
A  sister-grace  of  that  immortal  Three, 
The  darlings  of  heaven's  deathless  company. 
Or  wood-nymph  roaming  the  deep  groves  at  will^ 
Or  Oread  thou,  and  this  thine  haunted  hill. 
Or  nymph  of  field  or  flood,  that  lov*st  to  dwell 
In  river-spring,  or  brookland*8  grassy  dell  j 
To  thee,  on  yonder  hill-top,  whose  tall  cone 
Overlooks  the  yal^i  I  rear  aa  altar  stone ; 
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Aiid  there  these  hands  shall  halmieat  offerings  shower 

At  early  momj  and  eYening*s  holy  hour : 

So  thou  hut  grant  me  graciously  to  stand 

First  of  the  men  of  Troy,  my  father-land ;  ^ 

Strong  he  mine  offspring  afler  me,  but  give 

That  I  myself  to  length  of  days  may  live. 

Long  see  the  sunlight,  and  ela*s  threshold  press, 

Happy  amid  my  people*s  happiness.** 

"  Anchises,  noblest  of  the  sons  of  earth,** 
Jove*s  daughter  answered,  **  none  of  heavenly  birth- 
No  goddess  I — nor  thou  to  such  compare 
This  mortal  form,  which  hmnan  mother  bare. 
Otreus,  my  sire,  his  noble  name  thou  know*st— 
High  chieftain  he  of  well-wall*d  Phrygia*s  coast. 
Nor  yet  to  me  sounds  strange  thv  native  tongue ; 
A  Troy  dame  nursed  me  in  the  nouse  when  young, 
Keceivmg  fh)m  my  mother's  hands  to  rear : 
Hence  sounds  thy  speech  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
But  mc  the  Argiphont,  with  staff  of  gold. 
From  Dian*s  choir,  the  shaft  arm'd  huntress  bold, 
C/aught  all  unweeting,  as  I  danced  and  pligr*d 
With  many  a  nymnh  and  many  a  high-born  maid. 
By  countless  crowas  encircled. 

Thence  he  bore 
My  hurrying  form  man*s  myriad  labours  o*er. 
O'er  wold  and  wilderness,  where  beasts  of  blood 
Koam,  fleshy-fanged,  the  howling  solitude. 
Nor  seem*d  my  foot,  through  all  that  wondrous  flight. 
Once  on  the  life-sustaining  earth  to  light. 
*  Maiden,*  he  spake,  '  Anchises'  couch  to  grace 
I  call  thee,  motncr  of  a  glorious  race.* 
Then  pointing  to  thy  form,  up  soaring  hied 
Back  to  the  Immortals,  that  strong  Argiddc, 

"  Forced  thus  I  come — strong  hand  upon  me  lay—- 
But  thee,  by  Jove  and  by  thy  parents,  pray. 
Thy  princely  oarcuts  (for  the  serf,  the  slave. 
To  son  so  godlike  no*er  his  being  gave}. 
By  these  I  pray  thee,  to  their  presence  guide 
Mc  thine  unwcdded,  love-untasting  bride : 
Hence  by  thy  father  and  thy  mother  view*d. 
And  scanned  by  all  thy  noble  brotherhood. 
Hence  learn  if,  naply  in  their  sight  I  prove 
A  sister,  daughter,  worthy  of  thour  love. 

^'  But  speed  to  Phryffia  some  swift  scout,  to  cheer 
With  hope  my  sire,  and  pensive  mother's  ear ; 
So  they  wove  vests  sluill  send,  and  store  of  gold. 
Which  thou  receive — rich  dower  and  manifold — 
And  haste  the  dainty  marriage- feast  to  spread. 
By  men  and  gods  immortal  honoured.** 

The  goddess  spake,  implanting  hi  hb  breast 
Sweet  love,  whom  tlius  th*  enamoured  youth  addreas*d  :«- 
**  If  mortal  thou,  and  bom  of  mortal  damcr— 
If  Otreus  be  thy  (dre*s  illustrious  name,-*- 
If  hither  com*8t  thou,  by  the  immortal  aid 
Of  Herald  Hermes  to  mine  arms  oonvey*d. 
If  mine  thou  wilt  be  call*d,  mine  own  for  ever, 
—  Nor  god  nor  man  our  beating  beaxU  du!^  MiQt— 
Not  ov'n  Apollo's  mighty  self,  ttiougViYiA 
The  sbaiU  iboot  fextb  of  hki  drad  as^hsq. 
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But  thou  once  mine,  dear  maid  of  heaTenlteat  bloom^ 
Then  welcome  death,  and  Hades*  gates  of  gloom  !*' 

This  said,  he  seized  her  hand-* the  smiling  Queen, 
With  downcast  eye  and  modest  maiden  mien, 
Tiirn'd  and  stept  softly  to  a  silvan  bed. 
With  skin  of  bear  and  lond-Toiced  lion  spretuHp-^ 
Smooth  coverings,  meet  the  hnnter*s  conch  to  suew. 
Spoils  of  the  beasts  that  on  the  hills  he  dew. 

And  soon  as  on  that  pleasant  couch  they  lay. 
From  her  fair  form  he  stripp*d  her  rich  array. 
Clasps,  and  link'd  chains,  and  braedet  bands,  and  gems 
Like  chaliced  roee-bnds  wreathed  on  JewellM  stems. 
Then  loosed  her  sone,  and  laid  her  bnght  robes  by 
Upon  a  stool  of  sHver  marquetry. 
Happy  AnchisesI  destinea  by  the  lore 
And  kindly  sentence  of  the  gods  above. 
To  rest — ^unconscious  of  the  gloiy  given-^ 
A  mortal  stripling  by  a  maid  of  Hearen  I 

But  at  the  hour  when  herd,  and  flock,  and  hind. 
Home  from  the  flower-enamell'd  pastures  wmd. 
With  a  sweet  sleep  she  seal'd  Anchises*  sight. 
And  rose  andYobed  her  in  her  weeds  of  %ht. 
Then  full  attired  she  stood  the  slumberer  nigh. 
Divinely  beautifbl — awhile,  towering  hjtgh» 
Her  foruiead  tonch'd  the  ftvtted  canopy. 
And  from  her  choeka  undving  radiance  shone, 
Rays  such  as  beam  trom  flower-crown'd  Lore  alone. 
Then  from  his  dreams  th*  entranced  youth  she  woke, 
And  call*d  by  name,  and  cheeriy  thus  bespoke  :— 

''  Rise,  son  of  Dardanus — awake,  arise  t 
Why  dts  sweet  sleep  thus  heavy  on  thine  eyes  ? 
And  say,  if  now  one  trace  in  me  there  dwell 
Of  her  on  whom  thy  first  love-glances  fell.'* 

She  called— firom  sleep  be  started— and  with  awe 
Struck,  when  her  neck  and  lustrous  e3res  he  saw. 
Trembled,  and  tum'd  away  his  glance,  and  hid 
His  fair  face  in  the  mantlmg  eoverlid. 
Then  spoke  beseechingly  ;— 

^  Inmiortal  maid. 
Soon  as  these  ravbh'd  eyes  thy  form  survey'd, 
I  knew  thee  heavenly — for  a  goddess  knew— 
And  surely  felt  thy  whole  fond  tale  untrue. 
But  thee  hy  ^gis-armed  Jove  I  pray, 
O  leave  me  not  to  waste  on  earth  away,    , 
But  pity  meu^for  brief  the  being  given 
To  man,  that  ehambereth  with  tlM  maids  of  Heaven.*' 

To  him  Jove*s  sea-born  daughter— 

**  Denixeu 
Of  earth,  but  noblest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
Anchises— let  thine  heart  be  of  good  cheer- 
Fear  not — from  me  thou  hast  no  ill  to  fear. 
Nor  from  the  g^ods,  for  thou  to  them  art  dear. 

"  Bnt  thine  a  son  shall  be— a  Tt^axiV^^) 
And  children's  children  from  Ioaa  \cwa«  i^nSV  v^tol^ 
Tbroi^hout  all  time ;  bia  gne{>Tceot^aA£  i^asQ» 
^neas,  eaUem  of  the  helaotu  abame 
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'^  But  mc  shall  never-ending  shame  o'ertake^ 
Amid  th*  immortal  g^ods^  for  uij  dear  sake  ; 
Though  once  they  trembled  at  the  iranton  guile^ 
And  whisperM  tales,  whereby  I  link'd,  erewhile, 
HcaTcn*s  princes  with  the  daughters  of  mankind. 
And  captive  led  by  my  all-mling  mind. 
But  past  these  triumphs— love-lorn  victims*  groan 
Shall  me  no  more  the  gods'  arch-conqueror  own : 
For  I  have  fall*n  ;  I  too  in  scorn  and  shame 
Shall  lie,  a  senseless  thing  without  a  name. 
Fool-^in  mine  arms  a  son  of  earth  to  fold — 
And  bear  beneath  my  zone  a  babe  of  mortal  mould ! 

"  But  when  his  eyes  to  light  and  life  awake. 
Him  to  their  care  shall  nymphs  full-bosom*d  take,— 
Fair  nymphs  that  range  this  mighty  mount  divine. 
Bom  nor  of  mortal  nor  immortal  line  ; 
Though  long  they  live,  and  fruits  ambrosial  eat. 
And  join  the  gods*  gay  dance  with  never- wearying  feet. 
With  them— in  arch'd  recess,  their  amorous  haimt — 
The  Silens  toy,  and  keen-eyed  Argiphont ; 
With  them — twin-bom — ^from  out  the  boon  earth's  breast 
Sprang  the  tall  pine  and  oak's  imperial  crest, 
0*er  whom,  high-rear*d  on  many  a  mountain-head. 
Lordly,  full-leaved,  the  travelling  sunbeams  tread, 
(jroves  of  the  gods ! — on  them  no  woodmen  rear 
The  sharing  axe — ^but  when  their  doom  draws  near 
Their  doom  of  death,  first  withering  to  the  ground. 
Droop  their  broad  boughs^  and  strew  their  leaves  around ; 
While,  ever  as  the  dry  bark  peals  away. 
Flits  each  twin-spirit  from  the  light  of  day. 

'*  These  nymphs  the  nurses  of  my  babe  shall  be : 
Who,  when  sweet  youth  hath  crown'd  hb  infancy. 
Shall  hither  bring,  and  to  thy  smiling  sight 
Reveal  thy  son,  the  flower  of  thy  debgfat ; 
Whom  thou  receive,  and  with  exceeding  joy 
(For  like  a  god  shall  bloom  the  peerless  boy) 
Lead  forth  unto  the  wind-swept  towers  of  Troy. 

"  Then,  should  some  stranger  ask,  what  mother  fair 
Beneath  her  belt  that  cherish'd  offspring  bare. 
To  him  make  answer  thus — as  I  shall  tell — 
*  The  maids,  that  on  this  wood-clothed  mountain  dwell. 
Declare  the  noble  boy  to  be  the  child 
Of  Calycopis,  nymph  of  beauty  mild.* 
But  should*st  thou  boast,  in  wUd  and  witless  glee. 
Thine  arms  have  clasp'd  the  rich-wreathed  (^there, 
Jove,  in  the  fiery  vengeance  of  his  wrath. 
Thee  with  the  levin*s  flashing  bolt  shall  scatb. 
Lo !  I  have  told  thee  all — ^be  dumb — ^be  wise :— ^ 
Hold  thou,  and  name  not : — nor  Heaven's  wrath  despise." 

Her  parting  charge  she  spake,  and,  at  its  close. 
Into  the  breezy  heaven  upspringing  rose. 

Hail — Goddess  1  Queen  of  Cyprus*  bright  domidn ! — 
From  thee  began — to  thee  my  song  again 
Shall  turn— so  pass  we  to  another  strain. 
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GERMAN  DBAMA« 


MEDWia  ;   A  DftAMA.      BY  THSODORE  KUKNEft. 


There  is  no  name  in  German  lite- 
rature more  fondly  cheriahed  by  his 
countrymen  than  that  of  Theodore 
Komer.  They  talk  with  a  reverence, 
almost  reaching  to  idolatry*  of  Goethe 
— ^with  an  admiration,  scarcely  infe- 
rior, of  the  genius  of  Schiller— hut  the 
feeling  of  love  with  which  the  author 
of  the  "  Lyre  and  Sword'*  is  regard- 
ed, is  still  more  universal  and  intense. 
From  the  mustachioed  vouth,  imbi- 
bing patriotism  along  with  his  sour 
beer  at  the  University,  to  the  staid 
professor  of  the  same,  there  seems  to 
be  but  one  sentiment  of  warm  and 
brotherly  attachment  towards  the  min- 
strel boy.  To  bo  critical  of  his  faults 
seems  to  them  to  be  almost  ingratitude 
to  his  virtues,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
look  to  some  other  tribunal  for  an 
impartial  judgment  on  his  literary 
merits.  But  the  task  to  maintain  a 
rigid  forgetfulness  of  the  man  in  esti- 
mating Uie  author,  is  a  very  difi&cnlt 
one,  even  to  a  person  free  from  the 
national  feelings  which  his  story  ex- 
cites among  his  compatriots. 

A  youth  bom  of  no  noble  family, 
nor  of  any  extraordinary  wealth,  ri- 
sing into  general  celebrity  by  his  drar 
mas  and  poems ;  then  exchanging  his 
pen  for  the  swoid,  or  rather  umting 
the  two ;  and  distinguishing  himseu 
so  much  by  skill  and  bravery  as  to  be 
riiiscd  by  his  comrades  to  a  command 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months ;  rousing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pride  and  cou- 
rage of  an  injured  nation  by  the  most 
thrilling  appeals  to  patriotism  and  re- 
venge ;  and  crowning  aU  by  a  glori- 
ous death  in  battle  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two,— is  a  person  whose  writings  it 
is  dilhcult  to  look  upon  with  the  ccdd- 
ness  necessary  to  a  correct  decision. 
But  while  we  attribute  a  considerable 
share  of  the  literary  reputation  he  en- 
joys to  the  military  distinction  of  his 
short  and  glorious  career,  we  are  not 
to  forget  that  it  was  his  genius  which 
in  fact  made  his  career  oistinguiBhed. 
The  personal  gallantry  and  chivalrous 
death  of  an  mdividual  of  his  rank, 
would  have  attracted  no  observation, 
Jf  his  talcDt  had  not  already  made 
^'m  H  niBD  of  mark  and  likelihood. 
There  wore  hundreds  of  the  Gorman 


youth  who  fonght  as  well  and  died  as 
nobly  as  Theodore  Ktimer,  but  whose 
names  had  never  extended  Beyond  the 
eirele  of  their  personal  friends.  How 
fondly  their  memories  are  cherished 
vrithin  that  circle,  and  how  any  me- 
morial of  them  is  prised,  need  not  be 
told  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  enthusiasm  (if  we  may 
call  it  so)  of  the  German  character. 
A  family  which  lost  one  of  its  sons  in 
that  glorious  struggle  is  ennobled  in 
its  own  eyes  by  the  loss  ;  and  many  is 
the  humble  vicarage  in  the  "  Helder- 
land**  which  has  heard  from  the  grey- 
haired  father  the  proud  boast  of  our 
own  Duke  of  Ormond, — "  I  would  not 
change  my  dead  son  for  any  living 
one  m  Christendom  !**  Exactly  with 
the  same  feelings  yrith  which  those 
individuals  are  regarded  by  their  own 
friends,  is  Komer  looked  on  by  the 
n^ition.'  The  old  men  think  of  him  as 
of  a  son — the  young  as  of  a  brother — 
for  the  time  of  life  at  which  he  died 
was  exactly  the  one  which  unites  all 
the  sympaUiies  in  its  favour. 

But  his  writings,  making  all  allow- 
ances for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  coun- 
tiymen,  are  suflunent  of  themselves  to 
justify  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
praise.  Composed  almost  in  boyhood 
-—many  of  them  in  the  hurry  of  camps 
and  amid  the  din  of  arms^their  power 
of  expression,  and  the  polish  of  their 
versineation,  are  remarkable.  In  all 
of  them  we  find  traces  of  the  ardent 
spirit,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
and  noble,  which  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  the  poetic  character.  A  little 
more  knowledge  of  life  and  men,  and 
a  g^reater  acquaintance  with  the  hiprhcr 
models  of  dxtunatic  composition — both 
of  which  a  few  more  years  would  have 
putwithinhis  reach — ^wouldhavo  given 
nim  a  very  distinguished  rank  among 
writers  for  the  stage.  The  plays  ho 
has  left  are  still  acted  with  success, 
and  are  distinguished  by  many  excel- 
lences ;  and  it  is  fW)m  one  of  these 
that  wo  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  means  of  judging  of  his 
poetical  abilities. 

Hedwig  is  a  drama  of  domestic  life. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  castle  of  a  fine 
old  noblO)  CQ\mt¥t^MftY>  ixnuiv^  the 
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hills  bordering  on  Italy.  Julius^  the 
son  of  the  old  Count,  has  returned 
from  the  army  after  an  absence  of  se- 
veral years,  and  finds  his  playmate, 
Hedwig,  converted  into  a  ndl-grown 
woman,  and  studiously  shunning  a  re- 
newal of  their  youthful  fiiendahip. 
Her  purpose  in  tlus  is  to  save  the  be- 
nefactors who  have  protected  her  the 
pain  of  seeuig  their  only  son  wedded 
to  a  person  of  her  humblo  birth  ;  for, 
in  secret,  she  is  as  devotedly  attached 
to  Julius  "  as  e*cr  was  woman  to  the 
man  she  loved."  It  gives  a  strong 
proof  of  the  distinction  of  ranks  still 
preserved  in  Germany,  that  this  scmple 
of  Hedwig  should  be  recognised  as 
suliicient  ground  for  her  conduct.  Du- 


ring the  absence  of  Julius,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Rudolph  has  come  into 
the  Count's  service  as  yager,  and  has 
made  himself  an  especial  favourite  of 
his  master.  Dark,  moody,  steeped  in 
crime,  yet  with  the  embers  of  a  noble 
nature  still  smouldering  within  him, 
Rudolph  has  become  enamoured  of  the 
gentle  foster-daughter,  without  know- 
ing that  Julius  is  his  rival.  The 
struggles  of  Rudolph  with  his  evil  na- 
ture, his  longings  for  virtue,  and  his 
tremendous  rush  into  recklessness  and 
despair  when  his  hopes  are  disappoint- 
ed, g^ve  the  principal  interest  to  the 
drama. 

The  first  scene  brings  Hedwig  on 
the  stage  alone. 


**  He  haunts  me  still !     I  fly  from  him  ;  I  strive 
Ills  kind  looks  to  forget,«>to  make  me  deaf 
To  the  sweet  accents  of  his  voice,  which  still 
Recoil  that  happy  time  I     In  vain— -in  vainl 
He  parries  every  art  with  which-~foregoing 
My  happiness,  and  striving  with  myself, 
I  shun  Ills  sight. 

Alas  1  the  verf  feeling 
Which  I  in  vain  conceal,  which  I  in  vain 
Keep  buried  in  my  heart,  so  thriUs  my  soul, 
And  gains  such  mastery  o*er  me  in  his  presence. 
That  grief  and  anguish  wing  my  steps  the  more. 
He*8  here  again.     Hedwig  I  recall  thy  thoughts. 
Thou'rt  but  the  servant, — ^he  thy  lord— forget 
What  once  he  was  and  all  that  thou  hast  been. 

[^She  tries  to  pass  Julics,  curtseying  formuBy, 

Jul,  (retaining  her  hg  the  hand).  Have  I  deserved  this,  Hedwig  ?  tills 
from  thee  ? 
And  is  this  cold  and  formal  reverence 
To  me,  thg  Julius  ?     Am  I  thine  no  more  ? 
And  if  I  were  not,  has  thine  earliest  friend, 
The  playmate  of  thy  childhood,  then,  no  right 
To  a  more  friendly  welcoming  ? 

Hed.  My  lord— 

Jul,  My  lord  ?     Ah,  Hedwig,  that  was  hard  to  bear— 
And  I — I've  never  merited  this  treatment. 
My  lord — my  lord — Is't  thus  my  Hedwig  names  me  ? 

Ilcd.  My  lord,  thou  givest  a  meaning  to  the  word 
I  ne*or  intended — thou  hast  ever  been 
To  mc  most  kind — not  lordly.     Let  the  tone 
Repair  the  mischief  that  the  word  has  done. 

Jul.  What  need  for  studied  phrases  such  as  this  ? 
Where  are  the  old  confiding  words  which  once 
Were  our  hearts'  lam;uage,  flowing  fast  and  free  ? 
What  is't  that  has  so  changed  thee — Maiden — speak  I 

Hed,  Forget  the  time — forget  it,  I  beseech  thee— - 
When  we  grew  ap  together — children  both- 
Unknowing  of  the  World  and  of  its  laws ; 
When  in  its  unchained  impulses  the  saul 
Gave  way  to  every  feeling,  and  ol>eyed 
No  dictate  save  the  sanctity  within  1 
That  time's  no  more.     We  have  outgrown  the  cirde, 
And  wo  are  now  in  a  new  world.     The  ties 
Which  the  light  joys  of  childhood  drew  between  as 
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Are  cast  away  t  the  bond  is  loosed  for  ever  I — 
Thou  art  become  the  lord — and  I — the  servant  1 

Jul.  No  1  thou  escapest  not  till  I  know  what  hand 
Has  poured  the  poison  of  this  prejudice-— 
This  bitter  poison — 'tween  two  trusting  hearts. 
Hear  me  1  when  five  years  since  I  left  thee,  Hedwig,— i 
When  with  my  sire  I  join'd  the  camp — ^we  plighted 
Kach  to  the  other  an  eternal  troth, 
And,  by  Almighty  God,  I've  kept  my  vow  ! 
To  me  thy  sweet  name  was  a  talisman. 
Which  was  my  guide  through  all  the  stonns  of  youtli ! 
,  O  many  a  lovely  form  encountered  me. 

And  many  a  bright  eye  smiled  on  me.     My  comrades, 

Who  tried  to  rob  me  of  that  gentle  faith 

(For  guilty  men  abhor  the  innocent. 

And  are  the  foes  of  good),  but  graved  it  deeper 

In  the  serene  religion  of  my  heart, 

And  thy  pure  image  held  me  up  1     I  thought 

Of  thee  and  of  our  love,  and  all  the  billows 

Of  the  tempestuous  world  were  dash'd  in  foam 

Against  truth's  holy  bulwark  in  my  soul. 

Htd,  (aside).  Oh,  I  can  scarce  restrain  myself— 

Jul,  Then  peace 

Brought  home  our  host ;  I  left  it  instantly, 
Leapt  on  my  steed,  to  which  my  love  gave  wings. 
And  gallop'd  night  and  day.     What  reck'd  I  toil. 
So  I  might  see  .thee  ?     Every  hour  I  lost 
Scem'd  but  a  robbery  of  my  joy.     I  came  ! 
One  look  from  thee  had  given  me  back  my  strength — 
One  look  where  love's  own  welcome  should  have  spoke 
Clear  and  with  mighty  voice  in  those  dear  eyes, — 
One  look,  one  only  !  but  in  vain  I  watch'd 
My  Hedwig's  glances, — ^they  were  turn'd  away  ; 
The  evening  still  belied  the  morning's  hope, 
And  night  fell  on  my  joy-« 

Sed.  Oh  spare  me,  spare  me ! 

My  lord,  thou*rt  cruel — 

Jul,  One  hope  still  I  cherish'd. 

That  'twas  the  presence  of  my  sire, — my  mother — 
(Both  witiess  of  the  tics  that  bound  our  hearts) — 
That  darkened  my  life's  sunshine.     We  are  here 
^/one— and  Hedwig  rests  not  in  these  arms  I 

Ued,  No,  no.     My  heart  can't  bear  it !     Oh,  my  lord, 
Think  not  too  meanly  of  me,  if  my  soul 
Is  moved,  more  than  is  seeming,  by  thy  words 
And  the  remembrance  of  the  post.     I  pray  thee 
Spare  me — oh  spare  me  I 

Jul,  (drawing  her  towards  Aim).   We  are  here— alone — 
Alone— 'and  Hedwig  rests  not  in  these  arms  ! 

Hed.  (freeing  herself).   My  lord,  have  pity  !  break  not  thus  a  heart 
Tliat  love  and  grief  have  withered !  "  ^Exit, 


[Sept. 


The  behaviour  of  the  heroine  is  the 
more  surprising  to  her  lover,  that  he 
perceives  no  change  towards  her  in 
the  conduct  of  his  parents.  They 
both  treat  Ilcdwig  with  all  the  kino- 
ness  they  had  ever  shown  her, — and 
he  recalls  many  occasions  where  they 
had  seemed  to  approve  of  the  attach- 


ment, which  they  could  not  help  ha« 
ving  observed  springing  up  between 
them.  And  yet  thb  sudden  change 
must  have  some  cause.  In  the  midst 
of  these  reflections,  he  is  summoned 
by  Rudolph,  the  yager,  to  the  chase, 
and  hurries  fVom  the  stage,  exclaim- 
ing, 


"  Oh  that  in  the  rustling  wood 
/  found  again  my  pe*ce,  my  happiness  I 


J^ud,  (alone).   Wlmt  did  he  lay  ?    Did  he  uol  vpeik  ot  ^^Vci^'>. 
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And  finding  peace  too  ? — Fool  I  what  can  have  hapt 

To  such  a  Sabbath-child  as  this  is?      Peace 

Is  a  child's  plaything  when  good  luck  and  pleasure 

Have  smiled  upon  our  cradle.     Now  I  call 

A  mortal  sin  the  useless  dream  that  startles 

The  spoilt  child  from  his  slumber — 

But  the  man 
Who  with  the  curse  of  Hell  upon  him,  enters 
Into  this  dreary  storm  without  a  friend — 
Who  is  condemned  before  the  deed — before 

The  very  thought What  then  ?     Let  sleep 

Thy  fancies,  Rudolph  !     Stifle  the  souls  memories 
With  thy  heart's  burning  prayers !     Let  sleep  thy  furies ! 
Oh,  could  I  as  a  new-born  being  enter 
On  life — and  could  I  crown  the  purity 
Of  youth  with  the  bright  rays  of  Love's  first  spring  ; 
Could  I  recover  its  fresh  gushing  feelings ; 
Its  pure  heart  filled  with  holy  innocence  ! 
Where  art  thou  fled,  thou  peace  of  early  childhood, 
That  rock'd  me  in  light  dreams  ?     Oh,  cunning  chance, 
If  I  was  once  to  find  her  who  was  able 
To  solve  my  life's  enigma,  why — oh,  why. 
Didst  thou  not  let  me  know  her,  while  yet  purely 
I  looked  on  this  false  life  :  while  yet  her  light, 
Her  holy-channed  light  had  kept  me  sinless 
Through  all  its  whirlpools  ?     Why  hast  thou  but  opened 
A  heaven  before  me,  now  that  blackest  hell 
Is  mine  ?     Now  for  the  second  time  has  love 
Seized  my  wild  bosom  in  this  life  of  horrors. 
And  then,  as  now,  when  Nature — kindly  mother- 
Had  planted  good  seed  in  my  heart — in  which 
No  fruit  has  nprung  but  blood — there  came  some  feelings — 
Soft  human  feelings — and  they  lied  to  me 
Of  penitence  and  pardon.     And  again 
When  this  celestial  creature  shines  on  mo—- 
A  glimpse  o'  the  other  world  which  I  have  sold— 
With  her  pure  light — I  bid  the  Heavens  forget, 
And  Ilell  give  back  my  bond."  \ 

This  soliloquy  places  very  vividly  into  contact  with  the  pure  and  self- 

before  us  the  kind  of  character  the  devoting^    Hedwig,    and    where    he 

author  intended  to  depict ;  and  the  next  pleads  his  cause  with  her,  enlisting  his 

scene,  in  which  this  wild  yet  not  alto-  very  vices  on  hb  side,  is  powerful  and 

gether  abandoned  being  is  brought  effective.     We  give  it  at  length. 

"  lied.   Yes,  I  must  go.     I've  a  frail  human  heart, 
And  may  no  longer  bear  this  storm  of  sorrows 
Raised  up  by  love  and  gratitude.      I  dare  not 
With  such  deep  misery  repay  the  parents 
\Vho  took  mo  to  their  cares — a  helpless  child— 
As  with  these  arms  to  wrest  their  only  son, 
Their  well-belovcd,  from  their  hearts ;  I  was  not 
For  such  high  station  bom  as  Love's  wild  tempest 
Would  lift  me  to.     My  proper  place  were  in 
Some  lowly  cottage.     These  proud  palace  walls 
Oppress  my  spirit  with  their  pride.     If  Love 
Gives  courage  to  burst  through  the  barriers 
By  custom  sanctified,  let  Gratitude 
Give  me  the  strength  to  bar  with  mine  own  hand 
The  barrier  that  shuts  out  my  happiness. 

Rud,   What  dreamst  thou,  Hedwig?     Are  those  tearg  of  joy 
Or  grief  that  fill  thine  eyes  ?     I've  fairly  caught  thee, 
So  hide  it  not.     And  know  here  beats  a  heart 
That  feels  for  all  thy  joys— for  all  thy  sorrows. 
Thou  wonderest,  and  mj  words  have  startled  thee,— 
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Words  all  unusual  in  ft  woodnmn'i  lipf. 
Nor  the  rough  hunter's  language.     Let  U  not 
Surprise  thee,  lovely  Hedwig ; — all  my  teaching 
Has  not  been  of  the  woods.     And  were  it  to, 
Still  let  mo  feel  those  gentle  sentiments. 
This  softened  tone  that  brings  me  nearer  thee. 
For  there  are  moments  in  the  roughest  breast 
When  the  dark  pow'rs  of  melody  awaken. 

Hed,  I  hear  thee  gladly ;— hear  thee  with  surprise. 
But  the  surprise  of  pleasure  ;  for  I're  sought 
A  soul  that  feels.     Yet  though  a  man  may  feel 
As  warmly  as  myself,  who  like  myself 
Was  bom  in  lowly  station,  yet  the  rough 
Harsh  tone  destroys  my  confidence.     Qentle  thoughts 
Cbdm  gentle  speech.     Yet  how  shall  I  explain  It  ? 
We've  been  together  many  weeks ; — joint  servants 
In  the  same  house,  yet  never  till  this  moment 
Found  I  the  man— tliou  wcrt  but  known  as  Yager. 

I^ud.  I  blush  to  own  it.     Pride  prevented  me 
From  showing  what  I  was.     Unhappinesi 
Has  gloomed  on  mo  through  life.     I  was  not  horn 
To  be  a  slave — earning  base  livelihood 
In  the  dark  woods.     For  the  free  light  of  day 
Fate  fitted  me  ;  I  trusted  to  her  favour, 
And  she  deceived  my  hopes  and  let  me  rink ! 
But  let  me  draw  a  veil  upon  the  past. 
Ill  not  equivocate,  nor  play  the  liar, 
And  Truth*s  shrill  voice  appals  me.     Let  it  be  ! 
Tve  been  a  pupil  in  a  stormy  school, 
'Tis  thine  to  say  if  my  last  lesson's  over. 
A  wanderer  through  the  worid,  I  rcach'd  this  valley  ; 

I  saw  thee (Oh,  forgive  the  lip  that  trembles 

To  lay  the  secret  of  the  heart  before  thee !) 

I  saw  thee  and  was  stayed  1     O  turn  not  from  me  I 

Think  how  in  this  sweet  vale  thou'st  witch'd  me  forth 

I'rom  life's  cold  desert  where  I  nearly  perished. 

What  good  may  be  in  me,  to  theo  I  owe  it. 

I  had  forsworn  the  gentle  thoughts  of  men— • 

I  saw  thee— and  I  knew  what  long  had  alumbered 

8ilent  in  this  dark  broast. 

1/m2.  What  mean*8t  thou  ? 

Hud,  Hear  me  I 

I  saw  thee  and  was  stayed.     The  early  joy 
To  bury  me  alone  in  the  dark  woods 
Had  made  me  knowing  in  the  woodman's  art, 
And  eagerly  I  sought  for  the  (dd  craft ; 
I  bound  myself  as  Yager  to  the  Count, 
And  for  the  first  time  bended  my  free  spirit 
To  slavery's  yoke.     'Twaa  all  for  thee  1  and  now 
Has  my  false  fortune,  that  deceived  my  youth, 
Deceived  me  once  again  ?     Hedwig,  here  before  thee 
Kneels  one  thrust  out  fr^m  lifis.     Call  forth  again 
The  angel  in  his  breast.     I  ask  not  love. 
Give  pity  !-.only  pity  !  I  aak  but  thatt 
If  'tis  a  glorious  deed  to  bleaa  with  joy 
And  love's  full  spring  a  noble  heart— Ofa«  atill 
To  save  the  fallen —trampled  in  the  dost— 
With  thine  own  hand  to  bring  him  to  the  light 
Of  pardon^tis  a  holy,  godlike  action  i 
Of  such  are  Heaven's  francUaes  compoatd. 
Thou'rt  rilent.— TUnk  thee,  Hedwig,  what  deptndi 
^      On  tbee  I     Thou  panniJu^pMni  mmif§ouU 
jSSk/.  Le»Yeme.    Not  iioir«-*iiot  now. 

ff«mUe indeed,  tmtlmppr,  fa  thf  cottigt 
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Where  thou  wert  born,  and  where  thy  flrther*i  days 

Flowed  on  in  peace.    I  live  in  the  Comit't  lenriee  ; 

I  know  thou  carest  not  for  load  revehries. 

Nor  for  superfluoiu  grandeur  luch  a«  thii. 

But  for  the  lowlier  life  wert  thou  designed 

Of  humble  peasants.     Though  theyVe  loved  thee^here 

As  their  own  daughter,  still  thy  speech  hath  erer 

Beseem'd  the  station  thou'rt  intended  for 

By  nature  and — by  love.     My  gentle  Hedwig, 

If  thou  didst  know  but  all,  how  much  I  need 

Thy  hand  no  guide  me,  thoa*dst  not  pause  so  long." 

The  interview  is  here  interrupted  by  has  retired  to  the  solitanr  hills  of 
the  entrance  of  Bemhard»  an  old  do-  Felseck  as  a  hiding-place.  When  next 
mestic  of  the  Count,  who  entertains  he  is  presented  to  us  he  has  sared  the 
great  suspicions  of  the  new  Yager,  and  Count's  life  from  the  attack  of  an  in- 
warns  Hedwig  against  him.  Bern-  fturiated  boar,  and  as  the  reward  of  his 
hard  is  a  well  supported  character-*  good  action  begs  his  master's  intcrces- 
full  of  the  enthusiaiitic  zeal  and  attach-  rion  for  him  with  Hedwig.  The 
ment  to  his  master — ^which  are  more  Count,  perceiving  in  Rudolph's  man- 
commou,  we  fear,  upon  the  stag^  than  ners  and  language  indications  of  his 
any  where  else.  Hedwig,  hovrever,  in  being  "  no  common  Yager,"  is  on  the 
fulfilment  of  her  noble  design,  deter-  point  of  giving  his  consent,  wheu  he  is 
mines  to  accept  the  hand  of  Rudolph,  adjured  by  Julius,  who  is  present  at 
believing  that  in  doing  so,  her  self-  the  scene,  to  withhold  his  promise  till 
sacrifice  will  be  twice  blest,  and  that  ho  shall  have  hoard  a  secret  ho  has  to 
she  will  binder  Julius  from  the  chance  confide  to  him.  On  this  tlie  Count 
of  degrading  himself  by  a  marriage  tells  Rudolph  he  can  decide  on  no- 
with  his  fatider's  protegee,  and  recall  thing,  but  will  take  some  way  of  show- 
Rudolph  to  the  paths  of  virtue  at  the  ing  his  gratitude  very  soon.  Rudolph's 
same  time.  In  the  mean-while,  the  suspicions  are  roused,  and,  as  he  says, 
action  of  the  drama  goes  on.  We  are  "  tne  old  serpent  begins  hissing  in  his 
introduced,  in  a  forest  scene,  to  a  num-  heart." 

her  of  robbers,  who  are  about  to  make  The  second  act  begins  with  the  con- 
aii  attempt  on  a  certain  family-treasure  fession  by  Julius  to  his  father  of  his 
which  they  have  received  information  own  love  of  Hedwig.  The  old  Count, 
is  kept  in  Felscck  Castle.  One  of  them  whose  high  feudal  notions  had  made 
has  recognised  an  old  leader  in  the  such  a  thing  appear  impossible,  re- 
person  of  Rudolph  the  Yager,  and  we  ceives  the  communication  vrith  sur- 
are  informed  of  his  previous  history,  prise.  There  is  considerable  beauty 
A  price  is  on  his  head  for  a  murder  on  m  the  way  Julius  describes  his  pas- 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  and  he  sion :— • 

"  Hear  me,  and  then  decide  upon  my  late  I 

Love  grow  in  our  young  hearts  as  grows  a  flower 

In  spring.     Unknown  it  grew,  believe  me,  fkther. 

Till  the  sweet  fragrance  it  breath'd  round  disdoted  it ; 

Till  our  first  parting,  'mid  its  sad  flureweDs, 

With  voiceless  eloquence  twined  a  bond  between  us 

For  ever  1 


Oh,  'tis  the  happiest  &te  young  hearts  can  know. 
To  find  in  some  bright  maiden  all  they've  dreamed 
Of  purity  and  beauty,  and  thus  prove 
What  a  most  holy  thing  our  life  may  be  I " 


After  some  faint  objections  the  old  mshes  to  Hedwi«r  and  informs  her  of 

gentleman's  scruples  are  subdued,  and  what  has  ptssea,  but  her  resolution 

he  gives  his  consent  to  his  son's  wishes  remains  unshaken.    She  perceives  that 

clogged,  however,  with  a  number  of  the  acqidescence  of  the  old  <kk>^ss&.Vafi^ 

sage  advices  usual  upon  such  occa-  \)eeii  totted  ft^nsL\!^\s^^^^sc^c^^ 

aom.     Empowered  by  Hub,  Jidim  otldbMitUAiiDAl^^QQK!^^^^^^'^ 
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doubly  her  duty  to  Bare  her  benefactors    8ays>  ia  spite  of  Julius's  prayers  and 
the  pain  of  luch  a  mesalHance.    She    protestations^ 

*<  Submission  is  our  duty. 
Thif  only  have  I  pray'd  of  heaven— the  power 
To  thank  them  for  their  goodness.     HeaT*n  has  heard  me. 
With  an  assured  soul  I  pay  them  back 
Their  cares — with  a  crush'd  heart — and  yet  I  weep  not : 
Be  this  the  last  time  we  shall  meet ! " 


Julius  is  about  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet,  when  Rudolph  suddenly  enters. 
Hedwigy  summoning  all  her  resolution, 
looks  moumfhlly  upon  her  lover,  goes 
slowly  up  to  Rudolph,  gives  him  her 
hand,  and  then  leaves  Uie  stage,  having 
said,  *'  Rudolph,  I  am  thy  wife  !  ** 
But  Rudolph*s  evil  nature  has  got  the 

"  This  woman  is  my  wife — 
I  find  thee  at  her  feet. 

Jul.  "Who  ?  what  wife,  fellow  ? 
Thy  wife  ?  she's  not  thy  wife  !  thou  llett  I 

JHud.  My  lord— 

Jul.  Thou  liest,  I  sav.     Iledwig  thy  wife  ?     An  angel 
8ink  i'  the  dirt  ? 

Bud.  Perdition  1— Thou  didst  see  her 
Give  me  her  hand  ;  I  call  thee  to  be  witness 
'Fore  God  and  Holy  Church !  she  has  declared 
That  she*s  my  wife  !" 


mastery  of  him.  The  scene  ho  had 
interrupted  rouses  liis  ^alousy,  and  lie 
calls  on  the  young  noble  to  explain  his 
conduct.  Julius  is  irritated  by  his  in- 
solence, and  by  the  tone  of  authority 
he  assumes  in  questioning  him  about 
his  attentions  to  his  wife : — 


The  end  of  the  controversy  is,  that 
Julius  tells  him  that  the  way  to  the 
altar  lies  over  his  corse  ;    and  the 


solUoquv  of  Rudolph  that  follows,  lets 
us  into  his  character — 


**  Well,  if  no  other  way  to*t  may  be  found 

But  by  a  little  touch  of  murder hem  !"  fee.  &o. 


The  good  old  Count  has  consulted 
Ills  wife  on  the  subject  of  Julius*s  pas- 
sion for  Hedwig,  and  these  praise- 
worthy parents  agree  that  hearts  ought 
to  have  as  little  connexion  as  possible 
with  the  Hefald*s  College.  The  son 
is  called  in  to  hear  his  good  fortune, 
and  astonishes  them  with  an  account 
of  Hedwig*s  liaving  given  her  promise 
to  the  Yager.  It  is,  however,  resolved 
between  them,  that  the  old  lady  shall 
undertake  the  task  of  bringing  her 
foster-child  to  reason;  and,  in  order 
to  have  Hedwig  more  to  herself,  she 
advises  the  gentlemen  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  a  merrymaking  that  had 
been  sent  to  them  by.  one  of  their 
neighbours.  The  servants  are  all 
summoned  to  accompany  them,  and 
the  Castle  and  the  ladies  are  put  in 
charge  of  the  brave  Rudolph.  Old 
Bernliard  begs  to  be  left  behind, — for 
his  suspicions  of  the  Yager  are  not 
diminished  by  tlie  confidence  reposed 
/a  him  by  aH  the  other  inliabitants  of 
lAe  Castle.  It  is  here  that  the  active 
MndatJrriog  part  of  tlte  drma  b^'ns. 


In  a  well-managed  scene  between 
Rudolph  and  Hedwig,  she  informs 
him  that  her  heart  has  long  been  given 
to  Julius,  and  explains  her  object  in 
offering  him  her  hand.  The  i  agcr*s 
pride  breaks  forth  with  fearful  violence, 
and  he  abruptly  leaves  her.  But, 
sickened  more  than  ever  of  the  world, 
and  the  last  tie  that  bound  him  to  life 
severed  by  this  disappointment,  ho 
determines  to  put  an  end  to  his  crimes 
and  sorrows  by  blowing  out  his  brains. 
When  the  pistol  is  at  his  head,  his 
arm  is  knocked  down  by  Zanaretta 
and  Lorenzoi  two  of  the  robbers,  who 
succeed  not  only  in  reconciling  him  to 
life,  but  persuade  him  to  gratify  his 
revenge  on  the  unhappy  Hedwig  by 
leading  them  into  the  Castle.  The 
liour  for  the  attempt  is  fixed  for  nine 
o*clock.  The  gates  are  to  be  opeuod 
by  their  confederates  from  within,  and 
the  Castle  burned  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  Second  Act 
closes  with  these  words  of  Rudolph  : — 
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"  Heaven  withdraws  itself;  dents,  which  give  a  truer  idea  of  his 

Hell  opens  ! — Well  then,  since  it  must  be  peculiar  merits.     Hedwi^,  now  freed 

80f          ^  from  all  her  scruples,  and  finding  that 

I'll  show  that  I'm  a  dovil  in  good  ear-  what    she  considers   her  duty  is   no 

"cs*- '  longer  in  opposition  to  her  inclination, 

The  scene  at  the  opening  of  the  j^  P^rfecdy  fiappy      When  luxuriating 

Third  and  last    Act,   in    which   the  "  '^^  P^'^T            -'"^T  "7  v^''^ 

Countess  pleads  the  cause  of  Julius.  ^^  ^'"'^  T  .^'^P^'^^.f,  ^W  ^""f'^  *" 

and  asks  tfie  hand  of  her  foster-daugh-  ^  '°"^''  ^*"'^^  ^"^'  ^^'^^  ^*^^'^  ^"^^'' 

ter  as  the  reward  of  the  care  they  liave  ««  He  alone  can  understand  mo 

bestowed  on  her,  contains  some  higher  who  l»ear8  my  joy  within  his  breast," 
attempts  at  poetry  than  Korncr  often 

indulges  in.     But  we  shall  pass  over  she  is  startled  with  the  voice  of  Ru* 

It  to  come  to  some  more  bustling  inci-  dolph  at  her  side. 

*'  I  bear  no  joy  of  thine  within  my  breast, 
And  yet  I  understand  thee. 

UecL  Rudolph  here  V 

Jind.  Dost  tremble  at  so  unwish'd  a  visitor  ? 

Jled.  Oh  wherefore  dost  thou  gaze  on  mo  so  sternly  ? 

Hud,   Whence  comes  thy  joy  ?  Lie  to  me  !  say  from  mo  ! 
I'll  set  the  whole  hope  of  my  life  upon't, 
If  thou  canst  make  me  but  believe  it. 

lied.  Rudolph  1 

Hud.  Say  'twas  from  me  !  By  every  curse  of  Hell ! 
If  twenty  fold  damnation  pressed  me  down, 
For  sufh  a  prize  as  that  Vd  cast  it  from  me  ; 
Ay  !  though  again  I  crawl'd  in  the  dust  and  cringed 
To  Heaven  for  mercy  I 

Bed,  What  is  this?  Ait  mad? 

Bud,  And  if  I  were  'twere  better  1  " 

All  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  Iledwig  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose  only 
rouse  his  rage  the  more.     She  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  and  he  tells  her  to     ' 

"  Whimper  on  ! 
Ay,  wring  thy  hands,  and  tear  thy  hair  by  the  roots ; 
Thy  whimpering  and  thy  grief  I  reck  not  of.*' 

She  reminds  him  that  repentance  But  in  the  midst  of  her  entreaties, 

never  comes  too  late  ;  that  he  has  yet  when  some   sparks    of  .compimction 

time  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven  ;  seem  on  the  point  of  re-awakening  in 

and  she  offers  to  he  his  wife,  to  lead  Rudolplrs  heart,  the  appointed  signal 

him  back  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  is  hoard,  and  he  prepares  himself  to 

fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement,  by 

"  With  him  to  share  hell's  darkness,  until  admitting  the  bandits  to  the  Castle. 

God  At  this  moment  old  Bornhard  rushes 

Have  pity  on  their  grief.'*  in  in  alarm^  crying — 

**  Save  US,  save  us,  Yager, 
For  God's  sake  1     Robl>cr3  have  broke  into  the  Castle 
By  the  door  of  the  garden.     Show  thy  courap^e  now 
And  stand  against  them.     Mean-while  I'll  to  the  tower 
And  ring  the  alarm  bell.  [^He  in  going. 

Bud,  I'll  save  thee,  friend, 

That  trouble  !  [  Springs  after  him  and  stabs  him  in  the  throat. 

•     Bern,  Murder  1  Murder  I 

Hed,  Gracious  heaven  ! 

ISinks  into  a  chair,  and  covers  her  face  teith  her  hands. 

Bud,  (Bxulting),  Ha  I  Tm  happy  now  1 

I'm  my  old  man  again  l-— Fve  taited  blood  1 
With  this  one  thrust  my  spirit  comes  again, 
And  hell  glows  prouJly  in  my  heart  \     My  \)f\«\c  \ 
VOL,  xun  NO,  ccixiii,  'i^ 
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Chrman  Drama* 

Jkly  bandiUbride  1  hoik  thee,  the  guMti  are  comliig ; 

Their  thouti  will  loon  rinj^  through  the  hall  I     They're  here  1 


[Sept. 


Enter  ZAHAaxtro,  Loaxvzo,  Rohbert  with  lanttmt,     BzaVHAaD's  body  it 

dragged  out. 
Welcome,  brave  bandits  I 

Lor,  YouVe  been  busy  here. 

Who  if ^  they've  carried  out  ? 

jRud,  A  babbler,  Bemhard, 

Tve  paid  him  ofT. 

Zan.  Thou'st  not  forgot  the  art,  then  ? 

Bud.  One  can't  forget  his  leuon  quite  so  soon, 
\llicn  it  has  cost  his  aoul  to  get  it  up. 

Lor,  Is  there  no  work  for  us  ? 

Rud.  There's  ne'er  a  man  to  roaster, 

A  woman  or  two  at  the  utmost. 

Lor,  Let  f  be  quick,  then  1 

Is  this  one  ?  IPotnting  Mi  iword  to  HiDWXC. 

Rud,        D'ye  want  my  dagger  in  your  heart  ? 
Villain  !  that  is  my  bride  1 " 


The  entrance  of  the  Countess  gives 
rise  to  a  striking  melo-dramatic  situ- 
ation. The  robber  Lorenzo,  who 
seems  as  anxious  to  *^ flesh"  his  sword 
as  a  young  knight  on  the  first  day  of 
battle,  begs  Rudolph's  permission  to 
try  its  blade  on  the  old  lady ;  and  the 
Yager  avails  himself  of  this  offer  to 
frighten  Hedwig  into  a  compliance 
with  his  wishes.  She,  however,  rejects 
the  offer  of  his  hand  (now  tliat  she 
knows  his  real  character)  with  loath- 
ing and  horror ;  upon  which  Uudolph 
nods  approvingly  to  Lorenzo,  and 
says,  "  Stab."  Before,  however,  that 
worthy  can  obey  the  injunction,  Hcd- 


wig's  flnnneis  relents;  and  to  save 
her  benefactress*  life,  she  consents  to 
marry  the  bandit.  While  making 
tliis  promise  there  is  evidently  some 
dark  purpose  revolving  in  her  mind  ; 
and  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  play 
till  the  grand  catastrophe,  the  gentle 
self-sacrificing  Hodwif  assumes  a 
higher  nature.  We  feel  that  the  con- 
sent thus  wnmg  from  her  has  roused 
her  into  a  heroine ;  and  we  know  that 
some  "  dread  thing"  is  to  bo  accom- 
plished when  she  accedes  to  Rudolph's 
request,  that  she  will  lead  them  to 
where  the  treasure  is  deposited,  and 
exclaims-— 


"  Follow, 
Banditti  I     Ye  shall  have  your  saciifice  I " 


Wo  next  see  the  robbers  guided  by 
Hedwig  to  the  door  of  the  treasure 
cellar  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle. 
The  door  is  opened  for  the  descent  of 
the  banditti ;  and  while  Hedwie  stands 
unconscious  of  all  that  is  going  on, 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  the 
band  leap  into  the  cellar,  and  Rudolph 


hurries  to  the  garden  gate  to  bar  it 
against  any  intrusion.  The  stage  is 
now  clear,  and  Hedwig,  starting  from 
her  reverie,  closes  the  huge  door  over 
the  cellar— fixes  it  with  all  iU  bolts 
and  sets  fire  to  the  bam  with  her  flam- 
beau. She  then  rushes  forward,  and, 
falling  on  her  knees,  exclaims — 


''  Oh,  heaven !  I  thank  thee,  we  are  saved. 

lA  long  pause,  during  which  the  fire  maha  progrett. 
The  flames 
Are  rising !  they  are  through  the  roof  already  I 
The  village  soon  will  see  it,  and  will  hurry 
To  help  us.  [  The  rMerefiom  vithin  batter  at  the  door. 

Only  for  so  long,  oh  heaven  1 
Let  these  stout  bolts  stand  fast," 

Rudoljyh  at  tliis  moment  returns  from  tlie  gardenj  imd  Hedwig  feeh  that  all 


And  did'H  thou  think  I,  too,  was  in  the  ceWai^ 
Tboult  dcMTfy  pay  far  thla.    Give  m«  ttift  Iw^f. 
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Hed.  No ;  only  with  my  life  thoult  have  it. 

Rud.  Fool  I 

The  key !  Qhey  $truggle)  the  key,  wench  I 

[^He  wrenehet  the  key  from  her, 

Hed,  Mother,  oh,  my  mother ! 

The  CouHtete  (at  the  toindow),  Hcdwig  1 

Bud.         Thou'it  drawn  thy  lot,  and  her  lot  too ! 
I'm  free  o*  my  promise.     I  will  leave  thy  mother 
To  feed  the  flames.     Thou  shalt  be  paramour 
To  the  whole  baud — a  victim  till  thou  dicst. 

IHe  throwe  hiMfiuU  doum,  and  it  goin^  to  open  the  door, 

Hed.  (Placing  hertelf  before  the  door,) 
Thou  gocst  not  here,  except  across  my  corse  I 

Count,  Oh,  gracious  heaven ! 

Rud,  (Pushes  Hedwio  awag.)  Away,  thou  bandit's  drabl 

[  The  alarm  beU  sounds, 
Hear'st  thou  the  fire-bell  from  the  village  ?     Thou 
Hast  spoilt  our  plunder,  but  thou  shalt  not,  hussy. 
Hinder  us  from  our  vengeance !     But  one  turn 
Of  the  lock,  and  all  the  band's  at  freedom, 

[J9e  puts  the  hey  in  the  lock. 
And  then  thou  know'st  what  waits  thee  1 

Hed.  Now  be  gradons 

To  me,  oh  heaven  I 

iShe  grasps  thefitsil,  and  fires  a$  RuDOtpn  as  he  is  turning  the  keg, 

Rud.  Ha!  ihoudevU!  [FuUs, 

Count.  Hedwig,  oh  Hedwig,  what  is't  thou  hast  done  ? 

Hed,  A  murder ! " 


Loaning  on  the  fusili  and  gazing  on 
her  victim — yet  with  no  speculation  in 
those  eyes  that  sho  doth  glare  with — 
she  remains  unconscious  of  all  else 
that  happens.  Tho  flames  continue 
their  progress — the  silence  is  only 
broken  by  the  tolling  of  the  alarm  beU 
in  tho  distant  village.  At  length  the 
("ount  and  Julius  are  heard  battering 
at  the  outside  doors.  After  awhilo 
they  succeed  in  forcing  an  entrance^ 
but  their  approach  has  no  effect  on  the 
attitude^  "  grief-fixed  in  her  despair,'* 
of  Hedwig.  The  thanks  of  thd  old 
man  fall  unnoticed  on  her  ear ;  the 
voice,  however,  of  Julius  seems  la 


some  measure  to  recall  her  to  her 
senses.  She  looks  round  and  reoog- 
nises  her  friends  with  a  thrOl  of  hap- 
piness ;  but  slowlv  turning  her  evei, 
thev  again  fall  on  tne  body  of  Rudolph, 
and  the  truth  flashes  upon  her  onoe 
more.  With  a  wild  shriek  she  sinks 
senseless  at  their  feet ;  but  the  Coun- 
tess, who  professes  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  knowledge  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  informs  ui  that  the  fkint  will  ho 
benefloial,  and  not  very  long  in  its 
duration.  The  drama  ooncludeii  with 
a  hmt  of  marriage-oake ;  for  she  ad- 
dresses Julius,  who  li  busy  in  attempt- 
ing to  restore  her-« 


*'  Oh,  let  her  spirit  rest  awhile  in  deep, 
She  soon  will  come  to  life  again,  and  waken 
Prest  to  thy  heart.     Then  God  wUl  pour  his  blessing, 
And  love  unite  your  hands  in  nuptial  ties ! " 
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MONYPENNY  ON  CUURCB  EXTENSION.* 


The  author  of  this  excellent  trea- 
tise^  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  our  most 
dbting^ished  Scotch  Judg^es.     Since 
his  retirement  from  his  high  judicial 
station,  ho  has  added  largely  to  his 
claims  to  puhlic  estimation  hy  one  of 
the  best  works  on  the  Poor-laws  which 
have  appeared  in  our  time ;  and  he 
has  now  performed  another  service  of 
the  utmost  yaluci  in  placing  in  a  plain 
and  practical  yiew  that  which  we  can- 
not  hesitate  to  regard  as  the  most  im- 
portant quesdon  which  at  present  cn- 
gages,  or  which  perhaps  can  ever  en- 
gage»  public  attention.   We  trust  that 
we  shall  not  be  thought  to  violate  any 
rule  of  courtesy  or  decorum  in  express- 
ing the  gratification  with  which  we 
contemplate  ''an  evening  of  life**  like 
that  of  this  author.    After  long  hold- 
ing the  most  honourable  place,  first 
at  the  Bar,  and  subsequently  on  the 
Bench,  he  retires  to  his  paternal  do- 
main (the  inheritance,  we  believe,  of 
more  than  twenty  generations)  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  quiet  and  repose,  of 
which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it 
never  can  be  attained  unless  where  it 
has  thus  been  fairly  earned.  Difiusing 
around  him  those  numberless  benefits 
which,  more  especially  to  the  poor  and 
friendless,  ever  emanate  from  the  resi- 
dence of  a  kind,  generous,  and  intelli- 
gent country  gentleman,  he  devotes 
his  leisure — with  all  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  mature  experience — to  the  consi- 
deration of  Questions,  important  no 
doubt  to  the  lawyer  and  the  political 
economist,  but  doubly  important  to 
the  lover  of  his  country  and  the  true 
philanthropist.     Of  the  grace  and  fit- 
ness of  such  a  termination  of  a  labori- 
ous life,  we  cannot  speak  in  adequate 
terms,  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
that  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
much  of  that  life  still  remains  for  pri- 
vate and  public  usefulness ;  but  wo 
think  that  even  this  consideration  need 
not  deter  us  from  thus  saying,  in  a 
dngle  word,  how  truly  and  sincerely 
we  hold  it  in  honour. 


The  subject  of  this  little  work — the 
question  of  Ciiitech  Extension — Mr 
Mony penny  considers  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  country  of  Scotland, 
though  many  of  his  observations  will 
be  found  to  be  of  equal  application  to 
the  sister  kingdom.  He  treats  this 
subject  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  may  well 
be  termed  phihsophicaf,  never  losing 
sight  of  those  pnrely  legal  and  consti- 
tutional ar|?umcnts  which  bear  with 
irresistible  force  on  almost  every  part 
of  it,  but  yet  blending  these  with  the 
more  general  and  comprehensive  views 
of  it  with  remarkable  felicity  and  judg- 
ment. Indeed,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
the  way  in  which  these  difierent  el(s 
ments  are  combined,  forms,  if  not  the 
highest,  yet  at  least  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  merit  of  this  treatise  ; 
for,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  former 
of  them  (what  and  how  important  these 
are  we  shall  have  to  state  presently), 
though  no  doubt  sometimes  referred 
to  incidentally,  have  never  before  re- 
ceived their  proper  place,  or  been  es- 
timated at  their  proper  value,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question. 

The  learned  author  begins  by  as- 
suming the  propriety,  and  indeed  the 
necessity,  of  a  National  Church  Eht«i- 
blishment. 

"  Assuming,"  he  Bays,  "  tbat  the  Esta- 
blished Church  is  not  to  ho  done  away 
with,  in  order  to  give  place  to  what  liua 
been  called  the  Voluntary  principle ;  and 
further,  holding  it  as  the  unavoidalilo 
sequence  of  this  proposition,  that  the  stuto 
is  bound  to  maintain  on  a  footing  requir- 
ed by  the  altered  condition  of  the  country, 
the  church  which  it  has  instituted  ;  let  us 
consider  whether  the  scheme  proposed  for 
this  purpose  is  founded  on  just  i)rincipl(*s 
of  reason,  as  well  as  of  sound  conAlilu- 
tional  law,  and  whether  there  is  any  valid 
ground  for  the  objection  that  has  hem 
taken  to  it,  as  if  it  infringed  on  the  rightn 
and  privileges  of  certain  persons  who  ure 
not  connected  with  our  national  churoli. 

"  No  fault  can  he  found  with  any  one 
who  chooses  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of 
the  abstract  question  concerning  the  i\e- 


•  y7/f?  Claims  of  the  isstaMi'sIied  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  Country,  to  promote  i(4 

Extenaion,  in  the  present  Crisis,  considered  and  euCorced  oik  Le>^a\  and  Constitutional 
^Tinciples. 
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cossity  and  utility  of  an  ecdcsiostical  esta* 
bliKlimcut,  or  of  nny  of  tlio  other  topics 
which  ariso  out  of  such  nn  en(iuiry,  and 
naturally  accompany  it.  But  if  these 
pages  shill  fall  into  thp  hands  of  any  such 
reader,  I  am  hound  to  say  in  the  outset, 
that  ho  will  find  nothing  contained  in  them 
on  a  point  wliich  I  hold  to  be  authorita- 
tively fixed  and  determined  by  experience. 
On  this  topic  I  must  refer  him  to  tho 
numerous  publications  (chiefly  of  a  recent 
date)  in  which  tho  question  has  been 
handled.  But  still  more  would  I  entreat 
of  lum  to  consult  tho  evidence  of  history, 
and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind, 
when  coolly  and  dispassionately  reflecting 
on  tho  consequences  both  to  religion  and 
to  the  good  order  of  society,  which  would 
inevitably  take  place,  were  there  no  eccle- 
siastical establishment  in  the  country.' 


•t 


Wo  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  this 
as  the  most  judicious  way  in  which 
this  subject  could  be  treated,  though 
we  fear  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
question  which  is  thus  assumed,  is  that 
which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  forms 
the  basis  of  every  objection  to  Church 
ICxtcnsion.  We  do  not  speak  liere  of 
the  Voluntaries,  but  of  many  self- 
styled  friends  of  our  Establishment, 
who  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  bv  their 
whole  course  of  arg'ument,  and  more 
especially  by  tho  Avhole  tenor  of  tlieir 
conduct,  with  regard  to  this  (question, 
ih  it  they  are  in  truth  either  directly 
influenced  by  the  Voluntary  principle, 
or  by  a  desire  to  propitiate  those  by 
wliom  that  principle  is  maintained. 
On  such  persons,  however,  all  reason- 
ing would  of  course  be  thrown  away ; 
and  our  author,  therefore,  wisely  pre- 
fers to  adda'ss  himself  to  that  class  of 
readers  who,  though  honest  and  sin- 
cere friends  of  tho  National  Church, 
may  yet  possibly  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer  to  some  of  the  more  plausible 
arguments  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  Extension  scheme.  Wo 
have  already  hinted  (and  it  cannot  bo 
too  steadily  kept  in  view),  that  these 
ar/;:uments  will  bo  found  one  and  all 
of  them  to  resolve  into  the  Voluntary 
principle  ;  but  still  they  have  no  doubt 
been  r»ccasionally  (iisrjuified  in  such  a 
sort,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  even 
sound  and  zealous  Churchmen  have 
in  some  instances  been  misled  by 
them. 

If  we  thus  assume  the  propriety  of 
a  National  (Jhurch,  it  of  course  fol- 
lows, as  a  necessary  conscijuencc,  that 
such  a  church  should  be  adapted  to 


the  increased  population  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  to  hold  that  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  one  century  should  con- 
tinue unchanged  as  the  Church  Esta^ 
blishment  of  another  centurj',  is  obyi- 
ouslv  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
condemn  us  to  wear  through  life  the  gar- 
ments of  mere  childhood.  This  seems 
a  truth  sufficiently  plain  and  simple ; 
yet  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth  » 
all  that  is  demanded  by  the  Church  £z- 
tensionbts.  Every  other  national  in- 
stitution,— political,  judicial,  nuUtary^ 
or  commercial, — is  gradually  extended 
so  as  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies 
of  a  prosperous  and  increasing  coun- 
try :  and  all  that  is  here  asked,  is,  that 
TUE  Church — not  surely  tlie  /e£M^ im- 
portant of  our  national  institutions- 
should  not  be  made  an  exception  from 
this  most  rational  course  of  proceed- 
ing. We  are  now  everywhere  over- 
nm  with  tho  language  of  learning  or 
science ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  fre« 
(juently  termed  "  The  Chiuxjh  Exten- 
sion Principle'* — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
principle  that  there  should  be  more  ex- 
tensive aeeonmiodations  for  a  thou- 
sand than  for  five  hundred  peoulc. 

Thh  princ^le,  then,  being  admitted 
(and  on  the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  ( -hurch  Establishment  we 
apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  disputed 
even  by  the  Voluntaries),  the  first 
question  to  which  Mr  Monypeuny  di- 
rects our  attention  is  with  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  applii's ; —  or,  in 
other  words,  whether,  in  providing 
Church  ae(rommodation,  any  account 
ought  to  be  tiiken  of  the  different 
classes  of  non-conformists?  In  our 
humble  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  work  ;  and  we  think 
the  author  demonstrates  most  trium- 
phantly that  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  a  (iuirch  Establishment  to  endea- 
vour to  provide  religious  instruction 
for  the  u'/ioie  people  ;  and  that  if  non- 
conformity, and  the  means  of  religious 
instnietion  which  it  may  constitute, 
were  admitted  as  elements  in  tills  ques- 
tion, we  should,  in  truth,  go  far  to  ad- 
mit the  soundness  of  the  Volimtaiy 
principle.  It  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary, we  think,  to  apologize  for  the 
length  of  the  following  quotation  on 
this  subject : — 

**  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  lA  vbl 
ibis  <Mic\\s\ri,  \&  Vo  ^\.  Vcv  ^>w  -wis^jA^  ^Qo» 
csserk\\«X     c\\\^\^A«%     ^\     Wk    ^.%VaMoAei« 
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of  roligious  and  tnofal  inatnu'tion,  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  number  of  people  to 
l>c  taught,  which  the  public  lias  constitu- 
tionally and  legally  a  right  to  expect  and 
to  demand  from  this  institution. 

**  Now,  it  were  superfluous  to  employ 
many  words  in  answering  these  emiuiries. 
'Whenever  a  certain  form  of  religion  is 
•dopted,  and  becomes  the  cstaMished  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  it  must  he  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  Stntc,  to  furnish  the 
estAblishmcnt  with  means  sufficient  for  the 
inttruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
]ile  who  are  capable  of  receiving  such 
knowledge.  '  The  division  of  the  country 
into  districts/  says  I^aley*  '  and  the  sta- 
tioning in  ent'h  district  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, forms  the  sultttantial  part  of  every 
Church  KstablifhmcnL'  Tliis  division 
of  the  country  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  Church  cnrars  under  an  obli- 
gation in  all  of  the  districts  or  parishes 
thus  formed,  to  aflbrd  religious  instruction 
to  all  of  the  parishioners.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  favour  of  each  of  them,  there  is 
crested  a  legal  privilege  to  obtain  such 
instruction. 

"  The  truth  of  these  ])ropos!lions  may 
be  easily  discovered  and  ascertained.  It 
is  dear  that  as  long  as  our  Kstahlishment 
was  accompHniod,  if  not  supported,  by 
the  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties  on 
those  who  did  nut  conform  to  its  doc- 
trines, it  was  incum1>ent  on  it  to  supply 
church  accommodation  and  other  means 
of  religious  instruction,  to  the  whole  of 
the  people ;  for  it  would  have  been  glur- 
iogly  unjust  to  punish  for  non-conformity 
(faoM»  who  had  no  Estaldished  Cliurch  to 
flnequent,  and  no  minister  beloiiging  to  the 
Establishment  to  teach  them.  But  it  is 
also  obvious  and  undeniable,  that  in  later 
and  happier  times,  when  the  law  imposes 
no  such  restraints  on  conscience,  but  on 
the  contrary,  bestows  perfect  toleration 
and  protection  on  the  profcs.*don  of  reli- 
gious principles  of  whatever  description, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Established 
Churches  and  ministers  In  every  parish 
should  be  accessible  to  all  of  the  pa- 
rishioners who  may  choose  to  resort  to 
them.  The  degree  of  indulgence  which 
is  extended  to  all  sectaries,  cannot  assur- 
edly bo  denied  to  those  who  prefer  the 
Established  Cliurch ;  and  in  their  case, 
this  indulgence  is  inseparable  from  tlie 
privilege  of  church  accommodation,  and 
of  the  opportunity  of  receiving  religious 
instruction  in  the  parishes  to  which  they 
belong.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  such 
persons  may  \)c  compelled  against  their 
9iff  to  become  non-conformists,  or  to 
^b99iHtb€ma^rea  from  mny  place  of  public 
^^^'^p  for  wmnt  of  an  opportunity  of 
'^^'Vmaaog  the  EeiMbiUbed  Clmrcb. 


**  It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  tliat  tlds  claim 
un  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  ICsta- 
blished  Church,  and  uf  those  who  wiiih  to 
become  such,  flows  entirely  from  iho 
principle  of  toleration.  It  includes  this 
principle,  but  it  goes  beyond  it,  and  has  a 
different  and  separate  foundation.  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  legal  privUcgt  held  forth 
by  the  constitution  to  every  one  who  ac- 
tually is,  or  desires  to  become  a  member 
of  the  National  Church.  This  constitu- 
tional right  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  any 
{lerson  who  is  anxious  to  accept  of  it,  on 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  oflVrcd.  No 
other  title  than  a  willingness  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  conferred,  is  re(]uired ;  luid  it 
should  not  be  on  slight  grounds,  such 
as  for  mere  want  of  accommot^ation  in 
church,  that  any  individuals  should  be 
precluded  from  availing  themselves  of  a 
valuable  privilege  which  the  constitution 
of  the  State  has  provided  for  them. 

"  Other  considerations  also  may  hero 
be  brought  into  view.  In  arguing  an 
al^rnct  and  hypothetical  case,  it  may 
reasonablv  bo  asked,  what  would  be  said 
of  an  Kstablished  Chiu*ch,  which,  in  many 
of  its  parishes,  provided  the  mean?  of 
instruction  for  only  certain  classes  of  so- 
ciety— for  old  residenterH,  for  example, 
but  not  for  new  settlers  ;  or  for  the  ricli, 
but  not  for  the  poor  ;  for  such-  as  are  able 
and  willing  to  make  certain  contributions 
for  the  support  of  tho  ICstabliKhmcnt,  in 
the  shape  of  scat-rent  or  oUierwise,  Irtit 
not  for  such  as  do  not  possei>s  sunicient 
ftinds  for  tliis  purpose  ? 

"  Pursuing  the  same  line  of  argtnnent, 
we  may  enquire  what  would  be  tYiou;;ht  of 
a  imrish  containing  five  or  six  thousand 
]>ersons  cn}>able  of  attending  church,  but 
which  should  exhibit  an  inability  to  give 
scat-roam  to  more  than  one  thousand, 
and  should  thus  tacitly  acknowledge  to 
four  or  five  thousand  of  its  parishioners, 
that  they  must  either  become  Disjienters, 
or  must  alMcnt  themselves  altogether  from 
public  worship  ? 

*'  Or  what  would  be  said,  if  the  minis- 
ter should  find  his  flock  so  scattered  or  so 
numerous,  that  all  attempts  to  afl'onl  them 
instruction  in  private  should  be  out  of  tin; 
question,  and  that  thus  luiflled  and  din- 
couraged,  he  should  abandon  and  gi\e  up 
altogether,  tho  performance  of  this  essiMi- 
tial  imrt  of  his  duty  ? 

"  It  does  not  assuredly  reqiure  addi- 
tional arginnent  to  prove,  that  the  coses 
now  put  would  exhibit  gross  and  palpable 
defects  in  the  character  and  means  of  a 
National  Church.  The  State  is  unques- 
tionably l)Ound  to  secure  and  protect  its 
Establtohment  from  falling  into  such  a 
condiUon.  VfVi«n  fannVa^  \si  oox  minds 
tli«  idMk  q{  OiU  \iMt^'«!CLQii\)  VX  UMiX  av\!^«i 
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to  be  inscpar.iMe  from  its  very  nature, 
that  it  be  capable  and  willing  to  undertake 
tlio  religious  instruction,  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  of  all  the  inhabitants  with- 
in its  boundaries. 

**  And  this,  indeed,  constitutes  one 
very  essential  feature  of  an  Ecclosiaslical 
Establishment,  by  which  it  is  remarkably 
distinguished  from  a  religious  sect,  how- 
ever popular  and  however  numerous  and 
extenitive  the  branches  of  the  sect  may 
l»e.  In  the  ktter  case,  there  neither  is 
nor  can  bo  any  obligation  or  engagement 
to  provide  instruction  for  the  inhabitants 
of  a  certain  district.  There  is  no  allotted 
])arish  or  territory  over  which  such  an 
obligation  can  be  exten<led.  The  sect 
may  be  tplit  into  other  divisions,  or  may 
be  entirely  aimihilated,  and  yet  no  one 
can  have  a  legal  or  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. Neither  r:m  there,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  exist  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  sects  of  the  country,  taken 
together,  to  instruct  all  the  people." 

The  views  wliich  are  here  stated  wo 
conceive  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  this  ([UCiftLoni  and  calculated 
both  to  raise  the  views  of  our  Legisla- 
ture as  to  the  "ecclesiastical  polity'* 
of  this  country)  and  to  obviate  some 
of  the  most  dang:erous  and  insidious 
objections  which  have  been  urged  by 
tlie  anti-extensionists.  Never,  we 
trust,  will  the  friends  of  our  Establish- 
ment take  lower  ground  than  this  in 
\\\v  discussion  of  this  question  ;  for  in 
abating  one  jot  of  these  its  just  and 
rightful  claims,  we  feel  convinced  that 
we  are  in  truth  giving  up  all  for  which 
our  adversaries  are  contending. 

The  views  which  are  thus  clearly 
stated  by  our  author,  he  supports  by 
the  citation  of  some  very  important 
Kv^al  and  legislative  authorities.     Ho 
sho\\  s  that  they  are  fully  recognised 
in  Liw  by  the  unanswerable  facts,  that 
when  a  new  church  is  to  be  ert^ted  in 
any  parish  in   Scotland,  it  must  be 
made  of  such  a  size  as  to  contain  that 
jn-oporliou  of  t/ie  whoh  parishioners 
which  are  presumed  to  be  capable  at 
jtiiy  one  time  of  attending  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  that  when  the  area  of  such 
:i  chun^h  is  to  be  dividetl  among  the 
parishioners,  room  must  be  set  apart 
even  for  those  wlio,  for  the  time,  do 
not  seek  instniction  from  the  minister 
of  tlie  Established  Clmrch,  but  have 
become  members  of  dissenting  congre- 
gations.    And  as  to  the  light  in  which 
tills  subject  1ms  (at  least  uutil  the  pre- 
sent more  liberal  and  enliffhtenod  times) 
been  uniformly  regarded  by  the  Legis- 
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lature,  he  refers  to  the  conclusive  cir* 
cumstance,  that  in  all  those  acts  of 
Parliament  (some  of  which  will  bo 
presently  Fpoken  of  more  particularly) 
which  relate  to  the  support  or  exten- 
sion of  tlie  Church  Establishment, 
whether  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  it 
is  inculciitcHl  as  a  clear  proposition  that 
means  of  religious  instructiou  should 
be  furnished  to  the  increased  numbcra 
of  the  people,  (iccordintj  to  thcprinci* 
pics  of  the  listabiished  Church, 


It  is  ([uite  true  that  ^ls  all  that  is  to  bo 
wished,  or  even  all  that  is  justly  due, 
cannot  always  be  obtained  at  once,  the 
claims  of  our  Church  Establishment 
are  at  present  conGned  to  limits  wlilch 
would  allow  the  deduction  of  a  num- 
ber infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
Dissenters,  iuid  may  be  said  to  have 
respect  to  those  (and  unfortuiuitely  but 
to  a  portion  of  them)  who  are  without 
the  means  of  obtaining  religious  in- 
struction in  any  quarter.     But  stilly 
we  ought  never  to  concede  any  thing 
of  the  principle  in  question,  whatever 
maybe  the  practical  difficulties  ofcar- 
rj'ing  it  into  full  operation.     We  can 
scarcely  repeat  too  of^en  that,  if  it 
shall  onco  be  admitted  that  the  Na- 
tional (church  is  supported  merely  for 
those  who,  at  any  given  time,  may  hap- 
pen to  join  in  its  observances,  its  ene- 
mies will  have  extorted  from  us  a  re- 
cognition of  the  Voluntary  principle  in 
perhaps  its  very  worst  form. 

It  being  tlms  established  that  a  Na- 
tional Church  should  be  from  time  to 
time  accommodate<l  to  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country,  our  attention 
is  next  directed  to  the  enquiry  how 
tills  is  to  be  efiected  with  refert»nce  to 
oiu*  own  Estahlifrhment  ?  and  the  plant 
answer  is,  that  it  must  be  by  the  aid 
of  Tni:  State.    Nor  sm*ely  ought  the 
State,  or  any  member  of  it,  to  complain 
of  such  an  a])plication  of  its  resources. 
In  the  fir^t  place,  it  is  but  a  fidr  con- 
dition of  that  increased  wealth  winch 
alnays  arises  from  an  increased  popu- 
lation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
at  once  the  most  eifective,  and  tlie 
most  economical  mode  of  attaining 
one  great  object  of  all  political  asso- 
ciation— the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order.     Kut  (what  is  far  more  im- 
portant) the  still  higher  objects  which 
a   State  proposes  in    maintaining  a 
Clmrch  Establishment,  cannot  be  at- 
tained in  any  other  way.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment possessing  within  itself  the 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  altered 
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'*  Wbcn  these  views  of  tho  case  are 
attended  to,  it  may  bo  confidently  asked, 
in  what  tho  injustice  complained  of  con- 
sists, or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  iigury 
inflicted?  The  real  state  of  the  fact 
being  kept  in  mind,  the  principle  which 
has  lieen  so  often  brought  forward  in  o|>- 
position  to  the  grant  becomes  so  attenu- 
ated, that  it  eludes  our  grasp,  and  almost 
entirely  vanishes.     The  objection  will  bo 
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circumstances  of  the  country  ;  and  at 
all  events  it  is  known  to  every  one 
that  ours  possesses  no  such  i)ower. 

In  showins^  the  obliji^ation  of  the 
State  to  supply  this  defect,  Mr  Mony- 
penny  w^ems  to  us  to  be  eminently 
successfuL  Wc  eannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  following  passage,  in 
which  he  meets  the  common  argu- 
ment,   that   such  an   obligation   sup- 

i)oses  a  tax  on  many  who  will  reap     .      ,.        ,.  ,     .     ,,, 

no    benefit   from   the    application   of     found  m  reality  to  resolve  itselfinto  this- 

jj  , that  there  exists  an  J'.stablished  religion  in 

the  country.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  any 
of  the  piivilcges  justly  pertaining  to  non- 
conformists are  to  be  withheld  from  them. 
The  only  complaint  is,  that  privileges  es- 
sential to  the  Jilstnhlished  Church  are  to 
l>e  conferred  on  that  Church,  and  that  the 
State  is  to  assist  in  securing  these  exjclu- 
sive  rights.  And  it  cannot  l)e  denied 
that  all  thid  is  to  be  done  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  law,  and  with 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

'*  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  the  means 
of  the  National  Kstablishmont  are  to  bo 
kept  on  so  low  and  limited  a  scale,  that, 
in  many  of  its  parishes,  the  church  cannot 
contain  nearly  one  half  of  those  who 
would  widh  to  fi*e(|uent  it,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  tho  number  who  are  excluded, 
and  those  the  most  seriously  and  reli- 
gioiuly  disposed  among  thcin,  will  pro- 
bably seek  admission  into  the  meeting- 
house. But  the  advantage  which  might 
eventually  thus  be  gained  by  non-con- 
fonnist  congregations,  in  consequence  of 
those  joining  them  who  would  prefer  the 
Established  Church,  if  they  could  find 
room  in  it,  is  not  a  legitimate  advantage  ; 
and  it  would  bo  doing  them  manifest  in- 
justice to  suppose  that  they  could  bo 
swayed  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  benefit, 
in  opposing  the  extension  of  the  paro- 
chial Kstablishment.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  nnist  l>e  extended  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  to  those  who 
dissent  from  it,  and  that  the  chief  effect 
of  denying  to  the  National  Church  the 
means  of  extending  iustniction  and  know- 
ledge is,  as  experience  proves,  the  lo8*i 
both  to  it  and  to  sectaries,  of  multitudes 
who  do  not  attend  public  worship  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  church. 

"  And,  in  tho  second  place,  thero  are 
separate  grounds,  rested  on  considera- 
tions of  mere  policy,  which,  together  with 
the  higher  motives  now  referred  to,  form 
the  true  principles  and  foundation  of  tho 
measure  under  consideration.  We  allude 
to  the  elVects  which  will  be  produced  on 
the  good  order  and  peace  of  society,  and 
on  the  Micudl^  o^  Wte  M\d  \iroverty,  by 
the  Te{on)Ml\oi^  ^t  m^\!^\.vk^«%  q\  ^«  "^^^ 


**  When  we  examine  with  attention  tho 
real  ground-work  of  tho  measure,  we  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  thiit  it  stands  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  consideration 
of  any  jirivate  and  personal  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  the  contributors,  from  its  ac- 
complishment. We  plainly  discover  that 
the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  it  are  of  a  public  nature,  and 
are  of  such  a  descrii>tion  and  character, 
that  non-conformists,  as  well  ai  members 
of  the  Hstabliiihcd  Church,  will  ctiually 
participate  in  them. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  tho  bounden 
duty  of  all  incniberd  of  the  community,  to 
whatever  class  of  Christiann  they  Ik  long, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  piety  and  truth, 
by  being  instrumental  in  removing  tho 
cloud  of  ignorance  and  infidelily  wliich 
darkens  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures and  fellow-citizens.  No 
exemption  from  this  obligation  can  bo 
]ileaded  by  au>  class  of  persons,  nnd  it  is 
no  valid  excuse  for  the  non- performance 
of  it,  that  the  means  to  )>e  employed  are 
not  to  be  administered  by  the  teachers  of 
that  imrlicular  sect  to  which  the  objectors 
belong.  It  is  of  conr?e  optional  to  every 
one  to  contribute  or  not  to  this  object 
from  his  ])rivate  funds ;  but  when  the 
question  is,  whether  non-conformists  ought 
to  bo  called  upon  to  Hhare  the  burden  to 
a  small  extent,  and  indirectly,  by  an  ap- 
plication of  public  money  for  this  national 
purpose,  only  a  fraction  of  which  they 
contribute,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  with 
due  respect  for  the  feelings  of  conscien- 
tious I)is.senters,  tliat  the  scruples  on  the 
subject  which  have  been  expressed  are 
destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.  No 
other  method  has  been  proposed,  or  can 
be  devised,  for  enlightening  vast  numbers 
of  the  people  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
religious  duties — who  never  go  to  church, 
or  havo  access  to  any  place  of  worshi]), 
and  who  yet  arc  insensible  of  these  their 
wants.  These  considerations  are  of  thcm- 
Mclves  su/Ticient  to  justify  a  srheme  for 
making  all  unite  in  the  meaaurea  necessary 
/or  eOecting  h  reformation,  in  wliieh  all 
^rif  M  ffre^t  and  «  c0iiiiiioJi  intereft. 
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and  of  tlip  working  clusscfi,  and  by  afTurd- 
ing  them  instniction  in  morality  and  reli- 
gion. 

**  Thcsi*  arc  the  exported  and  iiromised 
advantages,  r.ither  than  personal  and  in- 
dividual Iwnefit,  whirh  the  promoters  of 
tlio  rtcheme  of  Church  Kxtension  aro  to 
secure  as  their  recompense.  The  mea- 
sure will  advance  the  interests  of  piety 
and  truth.  Tlii*  Ia  its  great  recommend- 
ation. The  secon«lary  motive  in  itH  fa- 
vour is  the  one  of  policy,  and  is  of  itself 
very  important.  Now,  neither  of  these 
a:Ivanta5eH  will  he  reappil  by  any  particu- 
lar denomination  or  sect  exclusively. 
All,  without  distinction  or  exception, 
must  be  partakers  of  these  benelits," 


111  treating  of  wliat  lit*  thus  tonus 
tlio  accondan/  advantages  ari^iiifl^  to 
every  nieniher  of  a  State  from  the 
iiiaintenanee  of  the  National  C'hureh, 
uur  uiithor  shows  tliat  thev  are,  in 
trulh,  of  preeisely  an  analogous  kind 
to  those  derived  fn^iii  other  jmblic 
ei^tabllshnients. 
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Tuke,  for  instance,  '  he  say.^,  **  the 
ciise  uf  the  groat  judicial  establishmont. 
The  beneiit  which  each  one  of  the  citi- 
zens derives  from  this  institution,  is  not 
merely  that  courts  of  law  are  open  to 
him  fur  the  discussion  and  adjiutment  of 
his  individual  disputes,  but  that,  by  these 
means,  good  government  is  attained,  and 
c)rder  preserved  in  the  country.  As  well 
might  all  individuals  who  settle  by  arbi- 
tration any  diflfcrenco  with  their  neigh- 
bour in  which  they  may  be  involved,  or 
even  such  as  resolve  never  to  go  to  law 
(as  is  said  to  bo  the  rule  with  a  particu- 
lar description  of  persons),  object  to  any 
portion  of  the  public  taxes  being  apiilied 
in  upholding  the  judicial,  ns  non-conform- 
ists, that  public  money  should  bo  taken 
for  extending  the  means  of  the  Kcclesiaa- 
tical  Kstablishnient." 


On  this  part  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, Mr  Monypeiiny  doi^s  not  rest 
satisfied  with  mere  arpunient,  but,  as 
in  iiKJst  other  p.irts  of  his  treatise,  eon- 
neets  with  it  authorities  of  the  utmost 
\iei^''lit  and  value,  and  whi<*li,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  have  hereto- 
lure  been  jrenerally  either  overlooked 
lU"  undervalued  in  this  diseussion.  He 
shows  that  the  ]>rineiple  of  Parlia- 
nientiiry  interposition,  whieh  is  now 
exclaimed  against  by  the  Anti-extcn- 
sionists,  has  been  aeted  on,  in  seve- 
ral important  instanees,  without  iii- 
eludini^  what  is  jjrenerally  terme<l  the 
Royal  l^ounty.  l'\»iir  cases  of  this 
description  are  parthularly  specified 
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by  him.  The  first  of  those  is  the 
augmentation  of  stipends  by  the  well- 
known  aet  50th  Geo.  III.  c.  34, 
whereby  it  is  ])rovided  that  the  siiitiller 
livings  should  be  increase*!  by  a  Par- 
liamentarv'  grant  to  the  sum  of  L.150 
a-year.  The  next  is  the  grant  by  the 
statute  4th  Geo.  IV.  o.  70,  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  additional 
ehurehes  in  the  Highlanils  and  Islands 
of  Seotland — subsoipiently  amended 
by  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  e.  90. 

The  next  is  the  aet  of  the  dSth^ 
GiK).  III.  e,  45  (amendtMl  by  eertain 
snbse<pient  aets),  authorizing  a  grant 
of  no  less  than  one  million  for  build- 
ing additional  ehurehes  in  England 
and  Wales.  And  the  last  is  the  act 
5th  (ieo.  IV.  e.  103,  whieh  authorizes 
an  additional  sum  of  half-a-million  to 
be  paid  for  the  fc«anie  ])nrpose. 

We  would  particularly  refer  our 
readers  to  the  author's  able  and  eon- 
vhieing  eommentarv  on  thes.»  statutes, 
establishing,  we  tliink,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  "  whenever  an  inerease  of 
])o]Uilation  renders  an  extension  of  the 
eerdesijujtieal  establishment  neeessar\', 
the  eon^-titutional  means  for  aeeoni- 
plishing  this  object  have  been  consi- 
dertnl  to  be  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
])ublie  money.'* 

All  this,  then,  being  sufficiently  es- 
tablished, both  on  the  basis  of  argu- 
ment and  of  authority,  the  only  re- 
maining  ([uestion  of  course  is,  whe- 
ther th-  n»  has  been  made  out  to  the 
sjiti«ifaetion  of  the  Legislatnn*  a  case 
of  s]dritual  destitution  reipiiring  such 
])ublie  aid  ?  On  this  subjeet  it  would 
1h»  (piite  out  of  place  to  enter  here ; 
but  we  may  just  refer  our  readers  to 
the  facts  in  connexion  with  it  stated 
by  our  author  as  to  the  Xwa  cities  of 
(ilasgow  and  Kdinburgh.  With  re- 
ganl  to  the  former,  it  apjH'ars  from  Mr 
Collins'  well  known  work — 


It 


Fir$t,  That  if  all  the  sittings  in  all 
the  churches  of  every  denomination  in 
(ilasgow  were  occupied,  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  of  01,594  sittings;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  reside  in  (dasgow  this 
number  of  persons  who  ought  to  l»e  ac- 
commodated with  church  room,  but  for 
whom  no  such  accommodation  in  any  place 
of  religious  worship  whatever  is  actually 
made.  Secondly,  Tliat  the  people  who 
have  no  sittings  taken  in  any  church  or 
meeting-house  amount  in  number  to  ^^ 
fewer  IUml  ^A^r^.  TUxrd^vj,  'VmX  ^Cd» 
poor  and  not\C\w^  ^M«e*  «c^  ^jtv^^xXRA 
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renU,     from    providing    the    necesBary 
cliurch  accommodation  for  themBelves  and 
their   families.       FontiMy,    That    among 
thcBO    claucs,     tlie    habit    of    attending 
chnrch  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  on 
the    decline,    and    that  the   quantity   of 
church   accommodation   rented  by  fami- 
lies   decreases   in   exact    proportion    to 
the  amount  of  the  rents  of  houses,  the 
church  accommodation  being  the  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  highest  rented  houses, 
and  the  least  for  those  of  the  smallest 
rent.     Fifthly^  Tliat  to  accommodate  with 
church  room  the  increased  population  of 
Glasgovr  which  has  sprung  up  since  the 
war  1821,  assuming  that  (K)  persons  in 
ioO  shouM  be  so  accommodated  (a  pro- 
position established  in  another  part  of  the 
treatise),  the  number  of  52,800  sittings 
would  \ie  requisite  ;  but  that  the  number 
of  new  sittings  actually  provided  during 
that  })erioiI,  in  all  the  churches,  including 
those  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Esta- 
Uishmont,  is  19,547  ;  so  that  the  number 
of  (Miople   of   the    increased  population 
since  1821,  who  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
vided with  seats,  but  arc  left  unprovided 
for,  amounts  to  33,25;).*' 

And  with  regard  to  Edinburgh,  it 
L*  proved  by  the  Report  of  even  our 
Muiisterial  Church  Commissionor — 
that  Report  whieh  the  Ministry  recently 
refused  to  make  even  the  ground- 
work of  Parliamentary  enquiry — that 
**  there  would  appear  to  be  about 
74,705  persons  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing public  worship  out  of  a  population 
of  162,202"— and  that  with  respect 
to  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  stato 
of  matters,  the  Commissioners  ex- 
pressly stato  **  as  the  result  of  the 
whole  evidence,  tliat  from  whatever 
cause  it  proceeds,  whether  connected 
w  ith  their  extent  or  nature,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  public  religious  worship, 
and  the  moans  of  religious  iiL<truction 
and  pastoral  sup(»rintendenco  at  pre- 
sent existing,  and  in  operation,  are 
n4)t  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
evils  complained  of.** 

Well  might  the  General  Assembly 
sav,  in  the  language  of  their  late  Re- 
solutions on  this  subject,  that  "  the 
C*hurch  of  Scotland  felt  itself  entitled 
to  expect  that  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commission,  which  has  now  lain  un- 
considered upwards  of  three  mouths, 
on  the  tables  of  Parliament,  should 
have  received  the  immediate  attention 
of  Government,  and  that  some  remedy, 
adequMte  to  the  neceaaities  of  the  case, 
Mod  ill  full  accordance  inth  the  priii- 
<^'pie8   of  the  EgUbUMhcd    Church, 
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should,  witliout  delay,  have  beeu  sup- 

pUcd." 

We  do  not,  however,  take  up  this 
subject  with  any  view  of  an  exposure 
of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment.   W^e  cannot  perceive  any  object 
which  could  be  attained  by  engaging 
in  such  a  task,  except  to  alienate  from 
them  the  friends  of  our  Church  Esta- 
blishment ;  and  this  they  have  them- 
selves done  most  effectually  already. 
We  doubt  much  whether  they  can  now 
reckon  one  true  and  zealous  friend  of 
our  Church  as  among  their  supporters 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  ques- 
tions.    We  do  not  aflSrm  that  they  can 
be  fairly  described  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Church ;  but  sure  we  are  that  there 
must  be  a  thorough  conviction  in  every 
mind,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  its 
best  interests  wliich  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make,  in  order  to  piu^hase 
the  political  support  of  its  enemies ; 
and  that  if  there  is  any  other  advantage 
which  they  contemplate  as  resulting 
from  it,  further  than  being  thus  a  sub- 
ject of  barter  with  Papists  and  Volun* 
taries,  it  consists  merely  in  the  means 
which  it  affords  of  quartering  on  tho 
public  a  score  or  ti\'0  of  hungry  com- 
missioners. 

We  repeat,  that  on  a  subject  on 
which  public  opiiuon  is  so  fixed  and 
80  unanimous,  we  deem  it  qidte  super- 
fluous to  enter.  After  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  Ministry  on  this  question, 
and  the  ample  commentary  on  it  which 
is  afforded  by  their  Church-rate  Bills, 
and  "  Appropriation**  Bills,  of  all  sorts 
and  denominations,  we  have  but  little 
expectation  that  tills  great  national 
object  will  ever  be  accomplished  under 
their  auspices ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less, 
but  rather  the  ifiore  necessary,  that 
information,  as  tlie  true  state  of  this 

Jiuestion,  shoidd  bo  generally  diffused ; 
or  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  tho  cause 
can  acqmrc  the  strength  in  which  wo 
cannot  doubt  that  it  must  idtimately 
prevail. 

There  is  only  one  oircumstanoo  with 
n»gard  to  the  Church  Extension  plan 
which  appears  to  us  not  to  be  placed 
by  Mr  Mon}i>enny  in  quite  so  pro- 
minent a  view  as  it  deserves.  *  We 
mean  the  mode  in  wliioh  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  public,  and  the  claims  on 
tho  Legislature,  are  so  connected  with 
each  other  as  to  afford  the  full  assu- 
rance that  the  latter  can  never  bo  ad- 
vaucinV  \u  auy  m^Vouv^j  \\\  ^Vav;\\  tViey 
are  utifouii^'WL,    \\.  \%  \iiv5vQ8»^^  ^Q^ 
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lis  to  conceive  any  ciisc  in  which  a 
fairer,  or  rather  a  more  advantageous 
bargain  is  offered  to  Parliament  than 
in  this  instance.  A  very  large  sum  is 
raised  "  in  defect  *'  (as  Dr  C'halmera 
well  expresses  it*)  "  of  the  aid  of  Go- 
vemmenty  on  whom  the  obligation  lies 
of  providing  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  Christian  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ;"  and  not  only  is  Parliament  in  so 
far  relieved  from  a  just  debt^  but  a 
guarantee  is  thereby  afforded  that  no 
Parliamentary  aid  will  be  asked  unless 
where  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary. 
ViBf  of  course,  will  not  build  churches 
if  they  are  not  reqiurcd ;  and  the 
builduig  of  them  has  been  assumed  by 
us  as  the  condition  of  Parliamentary 
assistance  in  their  endowment.  This 
is  a  circumstance  which  seems  in  many 
ways  to  have  a  most  important  bear- 
ing on  this  question  ;  and,  it  will  bo 
]>crceived«  that  of  itself  it  forms  a  eon- 
elusive  answer  to  those  who  would 
allege  that  our  application  for  Parlii^ 
mentary  assistance  is  founded  on  any 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  actual  de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give 
our  readers  a  general  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  excellent  treatise ;  and 
by  our  copious  extracts  from  it  to  ex- 
tend to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  in  doing  this  we 


feel  tliat  we  are  performing  a  far  more 
useful  service  than  if  we  had  made  it 
merely  the  text  for  any  general  dis- 
quisition on  tliis  most  important  and 
vital  question.  The  author,  from  his 
high  legal  and  judicial  station,  his 
eminently  practical  talents,  his  long 
experience,  and  his  tried  and  approved 
integrity,  possesses  a  weight  and  au- 
thority among  us  which  render  it  po- 
culiarly  fitting  that  on  such  a  subject 
he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself;  and  we,  therefore,  have  at- 
tempted nothing  more  than  to  give,  in 
his  own  words,  some  of  the  views  which* 
in  the  perusal  of  his  work,  have  oc- 
curred to  us  as  more  especially  worthy 
of  attention.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
even  in  the  detached  and  imperfect 
form  in  which  these  views  have  thus 
been  presented,  our  readers  will  at 
once  recognise  a  most  able  and  valua- 
ble friend  of  this  great  cause— the  most 
effective  ally,  perhaps,  who  has  yet 
appeared  of  that  distingnishe<l  man 
whose  commanding  genius  and  extra- 
ortlinary  energies  have  recently  given 
to  that  cause  an  imimlse  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  bear  it  through.  Nor 
is  this  any  common  praise.  Few  men 
we  think  would  covet  a  higher  dis- 
tinction than  to  bo  accounted  a  worthy 
fellow-labourer  with  Dr  Chalmers  in 
this  field  of  benevolent  enterprise  and 
most  patriotic  ambition. 


*  Report  of  the  Committ««  of  the  General  Assembly  on  ChtiTch  Ektcusion,  p.  20. 
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ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  IN  LONDON  IN  1837. 


Our  readers  arc^perliaps^ aware  that 
the  Mesmeriaii  controversy,  after  an 
interval  of  nearly  forty  years,  has  re- 
vived again  with  the  greatest  bitterness 
in  France.  A  great  change,  certainly 
for  the  better,  has  taken  place  in  tho 
philosopljy  of  animal  magnetbm.  In- 
stead of  being  brought  forward  as 
something  altogether  supernatural, 
and  setting  all  reasoning  and  expe- 
rience at  defiance,  it  now  comes  be- 
fore us  us  a  science  founded  upon 
natural  laws  ;  gathering  round  it  new 
proofs  the  more  closely  it  is  examined, 
and  substantiating  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered tlie  greatest  blessing  ever 
vouchsafed  to  mankind.  In  Parb  tho 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  were  so  nu- 
merous and  so  distinguLilied  in  their 
profession,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  over  its  clain^is  in  silence.  Men 
of  science  and  literature — surgeons 
and  physicians  of  the  highest  eminence 
— declared  that  animal  magnetism  was 
not  the  dream  of  a  madman,  as  it  had 
formerly  been  considered,  nor  tho  trick 
of  an  impostor.  They  professed  a  be- 
lief in  its  virtues,  and  introduced  it 
into  their  praf^tico.  On  this  the  medi- 
cal section  of  the  French  Uoyal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, imder  the  presidency  of  Bourdois 
de  k  Motte,  to  mako  enquiries  on  tho 
subject,  and  report  to  them  the  result 
of  their  labours.  This  duty  was  in- 
trusted to  men  of  the  most  unprejudiced 
opinions — some  of  them  had  given  a 
cursory  attention  to  tlic  claims  advan- 
ced by  the  maguetizers,  and  considered 
them  unfounded  ;  —  others  had  been 
impressed  with  too  great  a  contempt 
for  any  thing  so  wild  and  startling, 
on  its  first  announcement,  to  consider 
it  seriously  at  all, — and  not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  had  compromised 
himself  by  having  written  or  spoken 
one  syllablo  in  support  of  the  new 
doctri  ne,  A  nother  thing  which  weigh  - 
cd  with  them,  and  witli  most  of  the 
thinking  men  in  Europe,  was  the  de- 
cided reports  against  tho  system  of 
Mesmer  delivered  to  tho  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Society  of  Physicians 
Ja  thcyc'dT  J  784 .  From  their  decisions 
ibero  appcnrcd  to  be  no  appeal,  or, 
*^  Jeast,  most  people  conaidcrcd  thcni- 
j«/Fjwr  Justitted  in  making  no  farther 
«y«/r^  oner  the  nMardief  of  such 


men  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Lo  Roi, 
Bailly,  De  Bori,  and  Lavoisier.  Many 
circumstimces,  however,  were  advan- 
ced in  explanation  of  this  verdict. 
Some  of  the  committee  are  alleged  to 
have  been  unwell,  and  not  to  have 
attended  the  meetings ;  and  all  were 
prejudiced,  from  the  beginning,  against 
tho  introducer  of  the  novel  system. 
Mesmer  undoubtedly  gave  great  ground 
for  suspicions.  Hb  accessaries — such 
as  darkened  rooms  and  hidden  music 
— looked  more  like  the  aids  of  a  tra- 
velling conjurer  than  the  accompa- 
niments of  a  true  science ;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  his  discoveries 
were  promulgated,  as  also  the  pecu- 
niary success  with  which  they  were 
rewarded,  armed  against  him  the  pride 
and  the  personal  interests  of  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  by  whom  he  was 
to  be  judged.  The  committee  of  18*3 1 
resolved  to  keep  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  unbiassed  by  the  assertions 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  exa- 
mine into  the  subject  for  themselves. 
The  result  of  their  labours,  long  and 
patiently  pursued,  and  of  their  experi- 
ments, to  which  it  seems  impossible 
for  any  deception  to  have  had  access, 
b  a  report  confirming  the  claims  of 
animal  magnetism  in  the  most  ample 
manner.  This  report  is  ably  drawn 
up,  and  is  probably  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  many  of  our  readers,  as  it  has 
been  translated,  upwards  of  three  years 
ago,  by  Mr  J.  C.  Colquhoun. 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  any  far- 
ther notice  of  that  work,  as  it  will  be 
perceivi' J  it  hiis  been  frequently  allud- 
ed to  in  the  Knglish  report,  which  we 
are  happy  to  hive  been  able  to  obtain. 
This  report  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication— and  we  arc  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  President  of  the  scien- 
tific section  of  the  Association  for  the 
original  paper  as  read  at  the  general 
meeting.  We  owe  tlie  members  of 
tho  eonmiiitec  an  apology  for  vcntu 
ring  to  print  the  account  of  their  i)ro- 
ceedhigs  without  their  direct  sanction, 
but  we  know  they  will  pardon  the  li- 
berty we  allow  ourselves  in  consideni- 
tion  of  the  interests  of  science.  Mr 
Brown,  their  eloquent  and  ingenious 
secretary,  will  also,  we  are  persuaded, 
accord  \\s  \v\&  (ut^vcwcss  for  using 
bis  very  loAeiAcd  icv^xl.  \\.  Vs  \»\. 
often  that  a  pViVVQ«o'^W|iA\Q>»ft  ^ 
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genius  to  conduct  a  scientific  examl-  terest  in  the  matter  till  about  two  \ 

nation^  has  at  the  same  time  the  power  montlis  ago,  when  the  arrival  in  Lon-  j\/ 

of  describing  it  so  well.  don  of  Baron  Dupotet,  the  principal  [ 

The  Metropolitan  Joint  Stock  Me-  professor  of  animal  magnetism  in 
dical>  Scieutitic,  and  Literary  Asso*  Paris,  was  announced  in  the  news- 
ciation  has  not  been  long  established,  papers.  An  invitation  was  published 
But  we  may  venture  to  observe^  that  by  the  Baron  to  any  gentleman  who 
no  body  of  men  have  done  more  for  desired  instruction  in  tho  doctrines  of 
the  furtherance  of  the  ends  for  which  animal  magnetism  to  visit  him  any 
they  are  associated  tlian  the  eminent  day,  between  two  and  three,  at  his 
individuals  who  compose  this  society,  housfc  iu  Maddox  Street,  Hauovor 
We  will  not  particularize  any  names,  Square.  Before  laying  the  more 
nor  institute  a  com[)ari!}on  between  scientific  report  of  Mr  Brown,  as  read 
their  labours  and  those  of  the  char-  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
tered  body  of  the  physicians,  or  of  any  Association,  before  our  readers,  we. 
other  institution.  We  merely  wish  to  may  be  allowed  to  describe  a  visit  | 
record  our  high  opinion  of  the  useful-  which  we  paid  to  the  Baron  in  compli- 
ness  of  the  Metropolitan  Association  ancc  with  ins  invitation.  On  entering 
as  a  school  of  philosophical  enquiry,  the  room.  No.  8,  Maddox  Street,  we 
and  as  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  saw  a  party  of  twelve  or  thirteen  gcn- 
the  truth.  Wliere  societies  of  longer  tlemen  standing  on  the  floor.  Baron 
standing,  and  reposing  on  the  res])ect  Dupotet,  a  man  of  very  prepossessing 
of  the  public  ilud  the  strength  of  their  appearance,  with  fine  dark  mtelligent 
own  characters,  have  abstained,  ])er-  eyes,  was  seated  in  front  of  a  gentle- 
haps  too  guardedly,  from  interfering  man  who  had  offered  himself  for  ex- 
with  the  new  discoveries  iu  medicine  perimeut.  Af\er  keeping  the  points 
or  science,  the  Metropolitan  Associa-  of  their  thumbs  together  for  some  time, 
tion  has  eagerly  rushed  forward,  and  till  the  temperature  of  both  was  the 
hailed  with  generous  warmth  the  ap-  same,  the  Baron  pressed  his  hands  on 
pearancc  of  any  novelty.  Its  honorary  the  patient's  shoulders,  and  passed 
diplomas  to  Dr  Morison,  the  discoverer  lightly  over  his  arms  till  their  hands 
of  the  properties  of  the  veget^ible  pill,  again  touched.  lie  repeated  this  two 
and  to  Dr  Turnbull,  for  his  profound  or  three  times,  and  then  spreading 
treatises  on  the  virtues  of  Veratria,  forth  his  hand  with  the  fingers  closed, 
attest  its  readiness  to  pay  lionour  to  he  moved  it  gently,  with  a  downward 
disinterested  skill,  wherever  it  may  be  motion,  over  tho  patient's  face,  at  about 
found.  Its  medal  to  the  philosophical  two  inches  distance  from  his  nose, 
gentleman  who  has  established  his  He  then  continued  the  waving  action 
reputation  by  an  essay,  containing  of  the  hand  down  the  stomach  and 
proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  body,  shows  legs,  and,  having  finished  tho  whole 
no  less  zeal  in  rewarding  metaphysical  length  of  the  body,  returned  to  tho 
distinction,  than  its  former  proceedings  brow.  This  was  continued  for  nearly 
had  displayed  for  the  encouragement  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  patient 
of  medical  utility.  persisted  in  saying  he  experienced  no 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted  change.  At  last,  however,  he  seemed 
that,  on  the  first  re-ai)pearance  of  the  to  feel  some  of  the  efl\jcts  the  Baron 
Mesmcrian  PliUosophy,  its  advent  was  had  foretold ;  his  colour  disappeared, 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Associatioii.  and  he  confessed  that  his  heart  beat  in 
Allusion  was  made  to  it,  so  long  ago  a  way  ho  had  never  experienced  be- 
as  18;^(),  in  a  very  luminous  paper  by  fore.  The  Baron  continued  his  mani- 
thc  late  Mr  St  John  Long.  But  other  pulations  with  renewed  activity,  and 
t()[)ics  of  absorbing  interest  at  home  shortly  told  us  he  had  acquired  a  cer- 
(>(('U])ied  too  much  of  the  attention  of  tain  degree  of  influence  over  the  pa- 
tlio  scientific  world  to  allow  the  subject  tient,  which  a  few  more  days  of  the 
to  bo  j)rosecutcd  at  that  lime.  At  in-  magnetic  operation  would  complete. 
tcrvals,  however,  the  magnetic  theory  He  now  stood  up  and  informed  us  that 
has  incidentally  been  introduced  in  the  the  attraction  established  between  him- 
discussions  arising  at  tho  quarterly  self  and  his  patient  was  already  so 
meetings ;  biit  no  formal  proposition  great,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
to  empiire  into  it  fully  and  completely  the  magnetized  to  resist  following  him 
was  submitted  to  the  Association  till  to  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  went, 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  pub-  He  then,  in  five  or  six  long  deliberate 
lie,  however;  seemed  to  take  little  in-  steps,  proceeded  to  the  lobby  at  the 
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top  of  the  stain,  looking  round  all  the  were  put  into  her  noie  without  pro- 
timo  at  the  patient,  who  struggled  with  dudng  the  least  effect ;  pins  were  stuck 
himself  for  some  timo,  but  yielded  to  into  her  arms  and  legs  without  being 
the  influence,  and  cried  out  for  us  to  noticeil,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
hold  him,  or  he  must  follow,  as  if  he  make  tho  slightest  impression  on  her 
were  dragged  by  a  strong  chain  I  As  senses  in  any  way.  The  Baron  re- 
the  gentleman  appeared  considerably  leased  our  hand,  and  after  a  few  more 
excited,  tho  Baron  did  not  think  it  wayings  before  her  face,  ordered  her 
right  to  carry  the  experiment  any  to  open  hor  eyes.  In  a  moment  the 
farther.  Some  of  the  company  being  lids  were  lifted,  and  the  eyes  wore  seen 
extremely  anxious  to  see  the  effect  of  directed  upwards,  and  void  of  all  cx- 
the  magnetism  upon  a  somnambulist,  pression.  A  handkerchief  was  sud- 
the  Baron  introduced  his  domestic  denly  waved  close  to  them,  but  she  did 
Julie,  and  made  her  sit  down  on  the  not  wink,  nor  was  there  any  movement 
tofa.  Julio  seems  a  quiet,  simple  in  the  pupil.  After  many  endeavours 
peasant,  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  to  produce  some  movement  by  striking 
not  good-looking,  and  rather  fat,  but  with  great  force  within  an  inch  of  the 
withal  of  a  prepossessing  appearance,  iris,  the  Baron  ordered  her  to  shut  her 
and  verv  modest  retinng  manners,  eyes,  and  the  lids  fell  down  with  the 
After  a  &w  minutes*  conversation  witii  rapidity  of  a  portcullis.  He  now  took 
several  of  the  spectators,  in  answer  a  little  walking-cane,  tipt  with  silver, 
to  whose  questions  she  said  she  had  and  pointed  it  for  a  minute  to  Julie*s 
not  been  in  good  health,  but  felt  her-  nose,  and  she  instantly  began  sneezing 
self  greatly  benefited  by  tlie  Baron's  firom  the  eficcts  of  the  snuff  that  had 
treatment,  the  experiment  was  begun,  previously  been  introduced.  After  a 
Standing  about  three  feet  from  the  short  time  he  touched  her  on  the  knee, 
sofa,  tho  Baron  stretched  forlh  his  moved  his  hands  crossways  before  her 
hand,  and  kept  waving  it  downwards  face,  as  if  tearing  aside  something  that 
all  along  hor  f^ce  and  body.  In  a  few  covered  it,  and  exclaiming  "  Awake  ! 
minutes  Julio's  eyes  began  to  close,  awake  1  **  presented  Julie  to  the  com- 
her  head  nodded  as  if  in  the  beginning  pany,  looking  as  simple  and  uncon- 
of  tilumber,  and,  at  the  end  of  less  than  oemed  as  when  she  first  came  into  the 
five  minutes,  her  chin  fell  upon  her  room.  She  said  she  was  quite  imcon- 
broast,  and  she  was  in  a  profound  scions  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  would 
sleep.  To  outward  appearance  the  scarcely  believe  she  had  taken  any 
sleep  was  natural  and  calm ;  the  breath  snuff,  and  had  no  recollection  of  tho 
came  tranquilly,  and  she  seemed  un-  chicken-broth  and  tho  castor  oil.  In 
conscious  of  every  noise.  The  Baron  all  this  there  was  no  apparent  desire 
addressed  her,  and  to  all  his  questions  to  do  any  thing  in  an  underhand  way. 
she  replied  immediately,  but  remained  Every  thing  was  fair  and  open,  and 
dumb  when  spoken  to  by  any  one  else,  the  Baron  in  all  his  operations  follow- 
As  we  were  told  that  it  needed  to  he  ed  the  suggestions  of  any  one  who 
put  in  magnetic  "rapport"  with  Julie,  chose  to  offer  them.  The  rod  was 
m  order  to  have  any  conversation,  we  pointed  to  tho  nose  in  perfect  silence, 
offered  to  undergo  the  process.  Our  without  a  word  having  been  said  which 
hand  was  placed  in  Julie's,  which  could  let  Julie  know  what  was  about 
closed  strongly  and  firmly  on  it,  with  to  be  done.  Noises  were  made  at  her 
A  gradually  increasing  pressure,  till  ear  enough  to  produce  a  start  on  the 
at  last  it  fairly  assumed  what  is  called  stoutest  nerves  without  effect,  and 
the  magnetic  grip.  We  now  addressed  however  prejudiced  may  be  tlie  ob-  i 
the  fair  sleeper,  and  teld  her  we  had  a  server,  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  if 
headach,  and  asked  hor  how  it  was  to  there  is  not  something  extraordinary  ' 
be  cured.  She  said  by  taking  castor  in  magnetism  itself,  there  is  something  t 
oil,  and  eating  chicken -brotli.  The  very  wonderful  indeed  in  Julie's  act-  x 
broth  was  to  be  composed  of  half  a  ing. 

chicken,  two  carrots,  and  a  quarter  of        we  now  proceed,  without  farther 

a  pound  of  barley.   A  gentleman  now  preface,  to  the  remarkable  paper  of 

endeavoured  to  separate  our  haiids,  Mr  Brown. 

but  tho  wrath  of  the  somnambulist       '<  At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 

w;as  roused,  her  veins  swelled  with  Joint  Stock  Medical,   Scicnti^,  and 

pmasion,  and  a  perseverance  in   the  LUerarv  A«M>c\»2doT\»\ve\diuthe  hall 

'^apt  would  have  thrown  her  into  of  the  Hygesa  CoYLe^e*  outVsKXRAKj, 

''ynenca.     L„rw  qunnmea  of  snuff  Wth  3ii\y,  \W?I— Pw\^«tvV,  lir  \i^. 
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pfad  ;  the  secretary  of  the  commit-        "  1 .  Magnetism  has  no  effect  upon 

tee  of  enquiry  into  the  state  of  animal  persons  in  a  state  of  sound  healthy  nor 

magnetism  was  called  on  for  his  report,  upon  some  diseased  persona. 
Mr  Brown  read  as  follows : —  <'  2.  In  others  its  effects  are  slight. 

"Gentlemen — Before  entering  on  the        "3.  These  effects  are   sometimes 

suhject  which  you  committed  to  our  produced  by  ennui^  by  monotony,  by 

investigation,  permit  mo  to  express  my  the  imagination, 
regret  that  your  committee  were  de-        "4.  We  have  seen  them  developed 

pnved  of  the  assistance  of  several  dis-  independently  of  these  last    causes, 

tinguished  individuals  whose   names  most  probably  as  the  effects  of  mag- 

you  put  upon  it.     It  adds  to  our  re-  nctism  alone. 

gret  on  this  occasion,  that  the  reason  "  Tiio  first  of  these  we  shall  pass  over 
of  withdrawal  advanced  by  some  of  very  slightly,  as  there  is  little  worthy 
them  appears  little  consonant  with  the  of  being  noticed  when  no  sensible  re- 
spirit  of  enquiry  which  ought  to  dis-  suits  are  produced.  Your  reporter 
tmguish  a  philosophical  mind.  Dr  submitted  himself  frequently  to  the 
BeUuomini  and  Dr  Quin,  whose  cele-  operation,  and  had  the  patience  to  sit 
brity  as  practitioners  of  the  Hahne-  nearly  an  hour  without  motion — pc- 
maniac  system  of  medicine,  attests  at  nising  a  newspaper — and  during  tlie 
once  their  talent  and  respectability,  manipulation  experienced  no  kind  of 
refused  to  belong  to  the  committee,  effect,  though  the  ennui  of  his  posi- 
and  assigned  as  their  reason  that  the  tion,  and  the  absolute  silence  he  had 
very  enquiry  into  a  system  so  strange  recommended,  to  be  observed,  miffht 
and  unsupportcH^,  was  an  encourage-  have  been  very  capable  of  producing 
mont  to  quackery  and  impo:?ture.  l)r  sleep.  Dr  Von  Schurke  of  Vienna 
Granville  «ilso,  whose  fame  extends  determined  to  make  an  experiment  on 
from  the  snows  of  Petersburg  to  the  a  person  in  still  more  robust  health 
watering- places  of  Germany,  refused  than  your  reporter ;  and  for  that  pur- 
his  CO  operation  to  your  committee,  pose  proceeded,  in  company  with  tnree 
though  without  jfiving  any  reason  for  members  of  the  committee,  to  a  hotel 
his  refusal.  With  diminished  num-  kept  by  Mr  Thomas  Cribb,  the  cham- 
bers, therefore,  but  undiminished  an-  i)ion  of  the  English  prize-ring.  It 
xiety  to  discover  tlio  tnith,  we  pro-  may  pcrliaps  appear  somewhat  below 
ceetled  on  our  task.  In  all  our  inves-  the  dignity  of  philosophy  to  frequent 
tigations  we  took  for  our  guide  the;  such  a  locality  ;  and  a  loss  entire  de- 
course  of  examination  pursued  by  the  votion  to  truth  than  that  we  hope  en- 
medical  committee  on  the  same  sub-  tertained  by  your  committee,  might 
ject  in  Paris.  And  in  this,  as  we  had  prompt  us  to  bury  in  silence  the  pain- 
the  invaluable  advantage  of  the  pre-  ful  result  of  this  experiment.  Dr  Von 
sence  in  London  of  the  same  operator  Schurke  placed  himself  in  front  of  a 
who  bears  so  prominent  a  share  in  very  stout,  ruddy-faced  man,  who  was 
their  recorded  experiments — we  allude  smoking  a  long  pipe,  and  drinking  a 
to  M.  le  Baron  Dupotet — we  had  little  combination  of  gin  and  sugar  in  hot 
more  to  do  than  to  verify  the  cases  water ;  and  without  giving  any  notice 
recorded  by  our  foreign  predecessors,  of  his  intention,  proceeded  with  the 
But  besides  the  Baron  Dupotet,  we  nmgnetio  manipulations.  He  laid  his 
had  likewise  the  great  assistance  of  hands  on  the  gentleman*8  shoiilders, 
the  celebrated  German  professor  of  enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  to  be 
the  same  science,  Dr  Von  Schurke  of  silent,  and,  alter  passing  down  to  his 
Vienna,  whoso  contemporaneous  pre-  fingers,  applied  his  thumb  to  that  of 
sence  in  this  city  we  cannot  help  con-  the  patient^  and  allowed  the  remaining 
sidering  as  almost  a  providential  ar-  fingers  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  pa- 
rangement  by  which  our  deductions  tienfs  hands.  There  were  many  other 
are  established  beyond  Uie  possibility  persons  in  tlie  apartment,  who  looked 
of  a  doubt.  on  with  considerable  surprise.     Dr 

'*  Adoptmg  the  point  at  which  the  Von   Schurke   having   established  a 

French  committee  arrived  as  that  at  community  ofheat  between  the  thumbs, 

which  we  should  commence  our  veri-  drew  out  his  hand,  and  let  it  fall  gent- 

fication,  we  took  the  four  following  ly  along  the  line  of  the  patient's  face, 

divisions  (in  the  120th  page  of  the  We  sat  twwA  -^^XxSbmi^^  ^^  ^v*s\.* 

English  transhdoB  of  their  Report)  Tbe  ^«.\\Qa\.  ww^  tclw.\.  ««^'^'^2^ 
MS  the  erromdwork  of  all  our  en-    dlt^ieptwiwSmi^^^'l'^^^^^ 
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everj  the  manipulation  had  continued 
tome  time>  the  patient  having  finished 
his  pipe  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  but- 
toned up  his  coat.  Dr  Von  Schurke 
proceeded  with  redoubled  zeal,  and 
waved  his  hand  faster  than  ever  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  patient*s  nose. 
But  when  the  Doctor  was  about  to 
return,  by  means  of  the  dorsal  mani- 
pulation, to  the  patient*8  shoulders, 
the  gentleman  sprang  up  in  a  furious 
access  of  passion,  and  seizing  the  nose 
of  Dr  Von  Schurke  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  squeezed  it  till  the  Doctor 
roared  out  for  commiseration,  in  the 

greatest  corporeal  pain.  The  patient, 
owover,  did  not  listen  to  hb  cries ; 
but  dragging  him  by  the  nose  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  and  applying  the 
point  of  his  great  toe  to  the  extremity 
of  the  OS  coccygis  of  Dr  Von  Schurke, 
lifted  him  half-way  across  the  street 
with  the  power  of  the  impulse,  and 
returned  into  the  room.  Applying,  in 
the  same  manner,  his  finger  to  the 
nasal  excrescence  of  Mr  Moat,  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  your  com- 
mittee, he  went  through  the  same  pro- 
cess, with  the  exception  of  the  kick, 
the  absence  of  which  he  supplied  by  a 
slap  with  the  open  hand  upon  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  which  caused  Mr  Moat 
to  eject  all  the  food  he  had  eaten  du- 
ring the  day.  In  the  mean-time  your 
reporter  was  happy  enough  to  disco- 
ver a  back  way,  by  which,  iu  the  com- 
pany of  Dr  Jephsou  of  Leamington 
(another  member  of  your  committee), 
by  clambering  over  several  walls,  he 
effected  his  escape.  In  all  succeeding 
meetings  of  your  committee,  Dr  Von 
Schurke  has  been  accommodated  witli 
an  air-cushion  to  his  chair,  and  has 
worn  sticking-plaster  over  his  nose, 
which  was  nearly  separated  from  his 
face.  Mr  Moat  has  not  again  made 
his  appearance,  being  convinced  that, 
along  with  his  breakfast  and  lunch,  he 
vomited  a  large  portion  of  his  intes- 
tines. 

*'  But  leaving  this  and  several  other 
experiments,  which  produced  no  mag- 
netic results  whatever,  we  go  on  to 
those  cases  in  which  we  perceived, 
though  in  a  slight  degree,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  magnetic  power.     But 
here  again  our  remarks  shall  be  very 
cursory,  as  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
efFecUi  j)roduced  were  altogether  un- 
aeeountable  on  some  other  hypothesis. 
According  to  the  plan  we  had  laid 
J^Zf..^"*  re/erreJ  to   the    Engliah 
trmmhuon  of  the  Pamm  Report; 


and  at  page  122  we  found  two  or  three 
instances  stated  of  the  pulse  having 
been  reduced  many  beats  by  the  mani- 
pulation, and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
headach  (cephalalgia)  and  a  nervous 
pain  (ueuralgiu)  beinf^  sensibly  dimi- 
nished. In  order  to  verify  these  ef- 
fects, we  saw  several  persons  magne- 
tized who  were  sufiering  from  rheu- 
matic pains.  In  one  instance,  on  the 
third  day,  the  ])ain  removed  from  the 
shoulder  to  tlie  elbow — on  another, 
the  Baron  manipulated  a  person  la- 
bouring under  toothach,  while  her 
tooth  was  being  extracted  by  the  den- 
tist, after  which  there  was  no  recur- 
rence of  the  twinges.  The  ease, 
however,  in  which  the  strongest  effect 
was  produced,  without  being  decided- 
ly magnetic,  was  the  following : — A 
gentleman,  who  had  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Exeter  on  the  outside  of  the 
mail,  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  .night,  in  a  house  where  Dr  Von 
Schurke  was  at  supper.  The  gentle- 
man complained  of  headach  and  fa- 
tigue, and  the  Doctor  recommended 
him  a  broiled  chicken,  with  Fomi'  hot 
potatoes,  a  pint  of  Burton  ale,  aud 
two  glasses  of  warm  brandy  and  wa- 
ter. He  then  made  him  lie  down  on 
the  sofa  and  began  his  mani])ulations ; 
and  in  about  two  minutes  and  a  half, 
the  magnetic  power  was  so  great  that 
the  gentleman  fell  sound  asleep,  and, 
on  waking  next  nioniing,  had  no  re- 
mains of  his  headach. 

"  The  third  resolution  of  the  Freneli 
Report  is,  *  The  effects  are  frequently 
produced  by  ennui,  by  monotony,  by 
the  imagination.* — Page  125. 

"  With  regard  to  the  two  former 
causes  we  made  various  experiments, 
which  corroborated  them  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  We  availed  ourselves 
of  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr  Joseph  Hume  and  various 
others  were  expected  to  address  the 
assembly.  Dr  Von  Schurke  placed 
himself  in  the  gallery',  and  ])roceedcil 
to  magnetize  the  whole  of  the  crowd- 
ed meeting.  Before  Mr  Hume  had 
spoken  twenty  minutes,  the  ennui  and 
monotony,  in  combination  with  the 
magnetic  influence,  produced  tlie  ef- 
fects stated  in  the  French  report. 
There  was  universal  drowsiness  and 
inattention,  which  ended,  in  ten  mi- 
nutes more,  in  a  profound  sleep.  And 
to  prove  that  these  were  not  entirely 
the  effects  ai  Taa^netij^m,  but  of  the 
causes  specV&ed  sSaoNe*  vXiex^^f^xti  v«i\]k 
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deaf,  who  kept  tUoir  eyes  open  the  ears ;  and  besides  all  this^  there  were 

whole  time.  evident  symptoms  discoverable  of  hy- 

*«  We  wish  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  pertrophy  of  tlie  heart.*  He  was  mag- 

every  thing  wo  advance,  and  think  it  netizcd  frequently  in  the  hospital,  with 

right  to  state  explicitly  what  arc  tlie  no  other  elfcct  tlmn  involuntary  sleep, 

conditions — as    stated  both  by    Ba-  and  a  power  of  prescribing  the  mode 


ron  Dupotct  and  Dr  Von  Schurke —  of  treatment  most  effectual  for  his  cure, 
of  the  magnetic  influence.  The  first  But  oven  this  degree  of  the  magnetic 
condition  is,  that  the  magnetizcr  shall  possession  was  -attended  with  such  sa- 
imprcss  his  own  mind  witli  a  strong  lutary  results,  that  he  cast  away  his 
desire  to  magnetize  ;  and  the  second  cmtclies  and  walked  back  to  his  ward, 
condition  is,  that  the  recipient  shall  climbing  up  a  great  number  of  stei)S 
impress  his  niiml  witli  a  strong  desire  without  assistance.  M.  Foissac,  how- 
to  be  magnetized.  It  results  from  ever  (the  magnetizcr),  determining  to 
these  two  conditions  that  the  imagina-  carry  his  experiments  as  far  as  possi- 
tion  must  occasionally  have  a  very  ble,  procured  his  dismissal  from  the 
powerful  effect.  Dr  Von  Schurke  goes  hospital,  and  went  on  with  the  treat- 
even  farther  than  the  French  philoso-  mentin  Paurs  lodgings.  His  strength^ 
])hers,  and  maintiilns  that  it  is  the  will  during  the  manipulation,  was  greatly 
alone  which  gives  eflicacy  to  the  ma-  increased,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
nipulations, — that  is,  that  the  soul  is  system  grew  so  strong,  that  he  re- 
the  ])osses.s()r  of  the  m;ignetic  proper-  nounce<l  all  medical  treatment,  and 
ties,  and  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort  begged  to  be  kept  in  a  magnetic  sleep 
ejects  a  portion  of  them  through  the  from  the  2,5th  Decemlwr  to  the  1  st  of 
external  hkin.  He  maintains  that  the  .lanuary.  During  this  sleep  he  went 
same  manipulations,  if  unaccompanied  out  of  the  hoasc^pf  M.  Foissac,  and 
by  a  powerful  wish  to  magnetize,  walked  and  rau'S&ng  the  street  with 
would  be  perfectly  ineffective  ;  and  a  firm  and  assured  step,  and  on  his 
that  in  cases  where  the  will  is  strong  return  he  carried,'  with  the  greatest 
enough,  it  needs  no  intervention  of  the  facility,  one  of  the  ])crsons  present, 
external  organs  to  render  itself  per-  whom  he  could  scarcely  have  lifted 
ccptible,  bnt  can  produce  its  effects  at  while  awake.  On  the  l*2th  of  January, 
a  distiince  from  the  patient  in  another  the  I'rench  conuniltcc,  accompanied 
room,  and  even  in  a  different  quarter  by  three  gentlemen  of  distinction,  met 
of  the  world.  This  will  more  i)roperly  at  the  house  of  M.  Foi>sac.  Paul  was 
come  under  the  fourth  head,  to  which  set  to  sleej),  and  a  finger  applied  to 
we  now  proceed.  each  of  his  closed  eyes.  A  crard  taken 
**  The  greatest  triumph  of  animal  at  raiulom  from  the  pack  was  imme- 
magnetism  in  the  examinations  at  Pa-  diately  named  by  Paul.  While  his 
ris,  was  the  cjisc  of  Paul  Villagrand,  a  eyes  were  held  by  M.  Segalas,  a  vo- 
studcnt  of  law — born  at  Magrac  Laval  lume  was  placed  to  his  stomach  :  He 
in  th(?  year  18u;J — who  had  been  under  read  upon  the  title-page  '  Histoire  do 
medical  treatment  for  an  attack  of  France  ;*  and  wherever  it  was  open- 
parily&is  for  upwards  of  seventeen  ed  he  couhl  read  it  perfectly.  He  re- 
months.  Your  conumttee  think  it  right  cognised  the  figure  of  Napoleon,  and 
to  lay  an  analysis  of  this  case  before  read  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  name  of 
you,  as  it  was  in  verifying  its  princi-  *  Maximilian  Robespierre,*  which  the 
pal  I'oaturcs  that  the  extraordinary  ef-  gentleman  who  drew  up  the  report 
fects  we  are  about  to  detail  came  under  wrote  at  the  moment.  The  deductions 
our  observation.  When  the  magnetic  from  this  case  are  found  in  page  ICi). 
treatment  began  under  the  direction  "  1 .  A  patient,  whom  a  rational  me- 
of  M.  Fouquier,  in  charge  of  the  Hos-  dical  treatment  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
pital  do  la  ('harite,  PaiU's  infirmities  tiuguished  practitioners  of  the  capital 
were  very  considerable.  '  Ho  still  could  not  cure  of  a  paralysis,  found 
walked  upon  crutches,  being  unable  his  cure  from  the  administration  of 
to  supi)ort  himself  on  the  left  foot,  magnetism,  and  in  consequence  of  fol- 
The  arm  of  the  same  side,  indeed,  lowing  exactly  the  treatment  which  he 
could  ])crform  several  motions,  but  prescribed  for  himself  when  in  a  state 
Paul  coidd  not  lift  it  to  his  head.  Ho  of  somnambulism, 
scarcely  saw  with  his  right  eye,  and  "  2.  In  this  state  Ids  strength  was 
was  very  hard  of  hearing  with  both  remarkably  increased. 
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somnambulism.  On  the  14th  of  July 
the  extraordinary  cilects  of  this  treat- 
ment began  to  develope  themselves. 
Slij^ht  excrcscenees,  similar  in  form  to 
vt-ry  young  radishes,  protnided  from 
tlic  end  of  the  limb,  the  glow  of  health 
returned  to  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound, 
and  it\o  intellect,  imagination,  and  me- 
mory of  the  patient  were  increased  in 
a  most  astonishing  degree.  Baron 
Dupotet  asserted  that  while  in  this 
state  of  somnambulism  Mulhooly  pos- 
sessed all  the  faculties  of  any  person 
with  whom  ho  was  put  in  magnetic 
'  rapport,*  and  proposed,  as  a  proof  of 
thi.^,  that  some  gentleman  peculiarly 
skilled  in  any  walk  of  science  or  litera- 
ture, should  join  hands  with  him,  and 
ask  what  (luestions  ho  chose.  Dr 
Hamilton  Koe,  who  possesses  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Seraphic 
language,  submitteil  to  the  experiment, 
and  having  taken  his  hand,  addressed 
him  in  the  unknown  tongue.  To  tho 
amazement  of  every  one  present  Mul- 
hooly conversed  in  it  with  the  utmost 
fluency.  Tiio  only  limit  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  company  was,  that  from 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  Dr 
Roe  not  being  himself  in  a  state  of 
magnetism,  he  could  not  understand 
tho  replies  of  the  somnambulist.  But 
the  conmiittee  having  been  informed 
tliat  several  apostles  and  seven  angels 
had  recently  arrived  at  the  New  Church 
near  Oxford  Street,  one  of  Cloud*8 
omnibuses  was  sent  to  biing  them  to 
the  scene  of  the  experiment.  In  a 
short  time  the  twelve  apostles  and  all 
the  angels  arrived  in  the  conveyance, 
sixteen  inside  and  three  out.  One  of 
tlie  angels,  a  native  of  Tipperary,  un- 
dertook to  interpret  the  replies  of 
Mulhooly,  and  the  branch  of  your 
eommiltee  present  at  this  ctisc  comes 
to  the  unaiiinious  conclusion  that  tho 
assertion  of  Baron  Dupotet  is  verified 
by  the  result. 

"  Dr  Boo  having  asked  in  the  un- 
known tongue,  *  Who  amir'  Mulhooly 
answer* 'd,  *  ochan  yeerab  rothoval 
oy  ! '  wliich  the  angel  interpreted  to 
mean,  '  a  pillar  of  the  elect  ;  upon 
wliich  the  Doctor  professed  himself 
satislied,  and  said  it  was  the  truth. 

*^  At  another  sitting  the  excrescences, 
originally  so  small,  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  well  defined  toes, — a 
lH»el  and  sole  were  afterwards  dove- 
loped,  and  at  the  eleventh  sitting  the 
cure  was  completed.  The  celebrated 
dancer.  Mademoiselle  Taglioni,  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  enter  into  magne- 
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tic  ^  rapport*  with  Mulhooly^  touched 
his  hand,  and  then  fixing  a  thread 
round  the  patient's  thumb,  held  it,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  room.  She 
then  lifted  up  one  of  her  gracefid  feet, 
and  holding  it  out  on  a  level  with  her 
breast,  spun  round  with  the  velocity 
of  a  gig- wheel — Mulhooly  uncon- 
sciously imitated  every  attitude,  and 
seemed  oven  to  have  a  greater  power 
over  his  limbs  than  the  beautiful  sylph 
herself.  Ho  placed  his  right  foot  on 
his  own  shoulder,  and  spun  round  for 
more  than  a  minute  at  that  height, 
holding  his  left  leg  in  a  horizontal 
position  all  the  time.  He  then  leapt 
down  from  his  shoulder,  and  danced 
the  Cachuca  dance  in  exact  imitation 
of  Taglioni.  In  one  of  the  pirouettes 
towards  the  conclusion,  he  exerted 
himself  so  prodigiously  that  having 
stnick  the  mouth  of  Mr  Gardener,  one 
of  the  committee,  with  his  heel,  a  tooth 
was  displaced  with  great  violence,  the 
extent  of  which  may  be  judgwl  of  from 
the  fact  of  the  tooth  being  driven  back- 
wards through  the  palate,  grazing  tho 
spinal  column  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  severely  wounding  Dr  Eliotson  in 
the  abdomen  at  a  distance  of  fourteen 
feet.  Mr  Gardener  being  luckily  in 
possession  of  an  infallible  secret  for 
setting  himself  to  sleep,  pulled  out  his 
night-cap,  and  made  such  ilso  of  his 
recipe,  that  the  wound  was  completely 
cured,  and  a  new  tooth  nearly  fidl- 
grown  before  ho  thought  proper  to 
awake. 

"  In  this  case,  also,  the  existence  of 
the  cerebrum  abdominale,  or  ratlier 
of  the  transference  of  all  the  senses  to 
the  epigastrium,  was  completely  esta- 
blished. The  power  of  reading,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  the  epigas- 
trium in  Mulhooly,  but  was  equally 
developed  in  the  elbow  and  tip  of  tlie 
ear.  Mr  Balfour  having  brought  to 
one  of  the  meetings  an  exact  transcrip- 
tion of  the  writing  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  Mulhooly,  having  his  eyes  held 
by  two  of  tho  gentlemen  present,  pidl- 
ed  up  his  coat-sleeve,  and  applying 
his  elbow  to  it,  read  the  inscription 
with  the  most  perfect  ease.  The  same 
experiment  was  repeated  with  the  tip 
of  his  ear.  What  adds,  if  possible,  to 
the  wonder  of  this  experiment  is,  that 
till  that  time  Mulhooly  was  unable  to 
read,  his  early  education  having  been 
totally  neglected. 

"  Your  reporter  now  begs  to  direct 
your  attention  to  tiie  proceedings  at 
which  he  was  personally  present,  whi 
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were  conducted  by  Dr  Von  Schurke. 
A  few  words  in  explanation  of  those 
points  in  which  this  professor  differs 
from  Baron  Dupotet  are  necessary  to 
the  complete  understanding  of  what  is 
to  follow.  When  we  use  the  ex- 
pression *  differs,*  we  mean  not  that 
there  is  any  disagreement  between 
these  two  philosophers,  but  that  Dr 
Von  Schurke  practises  in  a  higher  de- 
partment of  the  science  than  the  Baron, 
and  pursues  a  different  mode  of  ex- 
periment. In  the  Englisli  translation, 
to  which  we  have  so  repeatedly  re- 
ferred, are  found  many  statements  of 
the  ai)plLcability  of  animal  magnetism 
to  other  beings  than  man ;  to  inani- 
mate objects,  and  even  to  the  elements. 
The  assertion  of  such  propositions  is 
certainly  startling  ;  but  after  the 
strange  effects  of  this  system,  of  which 
you  have  already  heard  a  description, 
you  will  not  be  deterred  from  accom- 
panying your  comiuittee  in  its  enquiry 
into  the  validity  of  these  extraordinary 
claims.  Witli  regard  then  to  the  efficacy 
of  magnetism  on  the  lower  animals, 
we  proceed  to  relate  the  experiments 
which  were  made  on  the  bhie-nosed 
Joco,  in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 
Mr  Simpson,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on 
the  necessity  of  teaching  infants  loga- 
rithms, allowed  himself  to  be  put  in 
'rapport*  with  the  Joco,  which  instantly 
commenced  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
education,  from  which  Mr  Simpson, 
with  the  noble  simplicity  of  humble 
genius,  confesses  he  derived  many 
valuable  hints  for  his  future  exhibi- 
tions. There  was  a  splendour  of  dic- 
tion and  a  refinement  of  illustration  in 
the  discourse  of  the  .loco,  which  evi- 
dently owed  their  origin  to  the  mag- 
netic aflinity  which  it  enjoyed  with  the 
distinguished  orator.  An  ass  was 
afterwards  put  in  'rapport*  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  (irote,  and 
immediately  delivered  a  speech  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ballot,  which  brought  tears 
into  tlie  eyes  of  the  whole  committee. 
"  But  vour  reporter  hopes  you  will 
excuse  a  longer  notice  of  experiments 
of  this  nature,  as  they  differed  very 
little  from  each  other,  and  the  fact  is 
as  clearly  settled  by  one  well  ascer- 
tained instance  as  by  a  dozen.  The 
next  class  of  exi>eriments  to  which 
your  committee  rcnjuest  your  attention 
Ij/is  reference  io  inanimate  objects.  A 
jfew  words  of  explanation  will  intro- 
ouee  the  aecoimt  of  our  observation 
J^ore  iaUUigibly.  Dr  Voii  Schurko 
^amtuiiis^  along  wirfi  aU  the  dlrtin^ 


gnished  professors  of  animal  mag- 
netism, that  magnetism  is  a  vital 
energy  seated  in  the  will  of  the  mag- 
netizer,  and  propelled  in  an  imp(T- 
ceptible  manner  from  the  points  of  the 
fingers,  or  generally  from  the  surface 
of  the  body.  The  nwdus  operandi  on 
inanimate  nature  is  this.  He  impreg- 
nates his  own  soul  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  magnetic  energy — a  portion 
of  which,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
volition,  he  injects  into  the  object  to 
be  magnetized.  Thus,  if  a  degree  of 
magnetic  power  represented  by  the 
number  9  is  required,  in  order  to  mag- 
netize two  objects,  one  of  which  can 
work  up  its  own  volition  to  the  amoimt 
of  3,  the  magnetizer  needs  only  to 
exert  his  will  to  the  amount  of  (>,  in 
order  to  be  effectual.  But  when  this 
power  is  needed  to  operate  on  a  nc»n- 
sentient  being,  who  is  incapable  of 
volition,  it  is  necessary  for  the  mag- 
netizer to  impress  himself  with  the  full 
energy  of  nine,  and  then,  by  an  addi- 
tional effort,  to  be&tow  the  surplus  ^ 
on  the  inanimate  subject.  With  this 
explanation  your  committee  goes  on 
with  its  report. 

"  Dr  Von  Schurke  procured  a  fowl- 
ing.f>iece  and  a  small  quantity  of 
powder,  and  proceeded  to  the  shoot- 
ing-gallery of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Laing.  Your  committee  accompanied 
him.  He  laid  a  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
pointed  to  it  with  his  other  fingers  for 
several  minutes.     He  then  loaded  the 

fun  with  it,  and  having  excited  in 
imself  a  "considerable  degree  of  ner- 
vous power,  he  directed  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  to  the  touch-hole,  and 
in  an  indescribably  short  space  of 
time,  your  committee  saw  the  powder 
take  fire  and  Hash  in  the  pan.  The 
gun  was  again  primed,  and  Dr  Von 
Schurke,  being  somewhat  irritated  at 
the  failure,  accumulated  such  a  super- 
abundance of  nervous  power,  that,  on 
the  second  experiment,  the  gun  could 
not  resist  the  impulse,  but  shivered 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  IIapj>ily  no 
accident  occurred.  Your  reporter 
cannot  describe  the  jdeasure  and  sur- 
prise with  which  your  committee  wit- 
nessed this  astonishing  eifect. 

"  The  day  on  which  this  occurred 
was  Monday,  the  24th  of  July,  which, 
your  committee  begs  to  remind  you, 
was  the  most  stormy  day  we  have  met 
with  for  msvTv^  \cw^,vv%  had  be(  n  fore- 
told by  o\tt  d\^\ii:\^ia\\^^  <tO\QW!gv3»sj, 
Francis  '&ioote>  ^\\^«vm\i«    Mv&vc^^ 
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itself  of  this  circumstance,  your  com- 
mittee proceeded,  along  wiih  Dr  Von 
Seliurke,  to  the  top  of  the  Monument 
on  Fish  Street  Hill.  Having  arrived 
there,  and  finding  the  'M'ind  most  pro- 
pitious for  the  experiment,  the  mag- 
uetizer  looked  the  north  wind  fixedly 
in  the  face,  till  it  was  evidently  over- 
come, and  veered  oft*  a  little  to  the 
eastward,  as  if  to  avoid  the  influence. 
At  last,  however,  the  whole  compass 
was  so  completely  saturated  with  the 
energy,  that  it  was  as  obedient  as  a 
well-disciplined  servant.  The  success 
of  these  two  experiments  produced  so 
great  an  elieet  on  your  committee, 
tliat  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  to 
see  the  powiT  of  magnetism  exercised 
on  the  most  fierce  and  indomitable  of 
the  elements — the  element  of  fire. 
One  of  our  colleagues,  Mr  Wakley, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  doubted,  was 
now  tlioroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Dr  Von  Schurke's  pretensions,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  confidence,  oflered  to 
set  fire  to  his  own  house.  But  this 
generous  offer  was  magnanimously 
refused.  As,  however,  your  commit- 
tee found  itself  so  near  the  Mansion- 
house,  it  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  with  the  noble 
devotion  to  science  worthy  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  greatest  city 
in  this  or  any  other  worhl,  immediate- 
ly, on  ascertainuig  our  wish  to  have  a 
conflagration  on  a  large  scale,  deputed 
Alderman  Wood  to  enable  us  to  make 
our  experiments,  by  setting  fire  to  the 
river  Thames.  The  worthy  Alderman, 
by  some  process  known  only  to  himself, 
excited  tiie  combustibility  of  that  ma- 
jestic stream,  and  soon  produced  one 
blaze  of  flame  from  Blackwall  up  to 
Westminster  Bridge.  High  rose  the 
spiral  columns  of  the  destroying  flre, 
and  cast  a  glare  against  the  sky  that 
made  the  cerulean  heaven  lurid  and 
red  as  the  vast  concave  of  hell  at  tlie 
Surrey  Theatre.  The  genius  of  de- 
struction seemed  to  ride  the  smoky 
whirlwind,  and  direct  the  ruddy  storm 
towards  the  steam-boats  at  Tower 
Stuirs.  All  was  agony,  and  grief,  and 
wo,  and  ejaculations,  and  despair. 
Your  committee  was  itself  cast  into  a 
state  of  prodigious  perplexity.  But 
Dr  Von  Schurke  impressed  the  angry 
billows  of  thick  rolling  flames  with 
such  a  mass  of  magnetic  energy  that 
In  one  Listant  the  conflagration  ceased, 
and  the  eloquent  alderman  was  found 
vouching  ami  sputtering,  half-choked 
wliJi  the  smoke  be  iiimsclf  had  \fwsi 


the  means  of  raising.  Your  commit, 
tee  feels  assured  that  after  this  it  is 
needless  to  go  on.  Your  reporter, 
therefore,  reverts  to  the  French  Medi- 
cal Report,  so  often  quoted,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  colleagues  begs  to  ox- 
press  hb  full  concurrence  in  every  one 
of  its  conclusions.  The  result,  in 
fact,  is  irresistible  to  every  logically 
constituted  mind,  that  if  one  of  the 
claims  of  magnetism  is  well-founded, 
the  others  are  equally  so.  For  we 
believe  it  to  bo  one  of  the  plainest 
rules  in  investigations  of  this  nature, 
that  an  equal  degree  of  evidence 
has  a  right  to  an  equal  degree  of 
belief,  without  reference  to  the  abso- 
lute credibility  of  the  thing  in  dis- 
pute. Thus,  if  the  same  men  who 
depose  to  the  efficacy  of  magnetism, 
to  the  extent  of  setting  to  sleep — of 
endowing  with  the  power  of  reading 
without  the  organs  of  sight — of  see- 
ing the  colour  and  shape  of  the  vis- 
cera of  those  with  whom  the  magne- 
tized is  put  in  *  rapport  * — how  weak, 
how  un philosophical  would  it  be  to 
refuse  belief  to  matters  supported  by 
the  same  testimony,  however  unnatu- 
ral they  may  appear ! 

*'  But  it  is  not  for  your  committee 
to  do  more  than  make  its  report  of 
what  it  has  seen  and  heard — the  de- 
ductions must  be  lefl  to  yourselves. 
What  course  of  conduct  may  be  pur- 
sued on  this  occiision  by  the  learned 
and  distinguished  men  to  whom  this 
plain  unvarnished  statement  is  now 
read,  your  reporter  has  not  the  vanity 
or  the  presumption  to  suggest.  Suf- 
ficient for  him  that  ho  has  obeyed 
your  injunctions  in  tracing,  step  by 
step,  the  progress  of  your  committee's 
labours ;  and  whether  or  not  you 
adopt  the  system  in  your  practice,  and 
avau  yourselves  of  the  means  now  put 
into  your  hands,  to  render  this  country, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  the  greatest  and 
richest  field  for  a  discovery  of  this 
nature,  your  committee  (who  are 
convinced  by  the  use  of  their  own 
senses  of  the  reality  of  tlic  eflccts  of 
this  noble  science)  will  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that,  in  com- 
ing to  this  conclusion,  they  have  shown 
a  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  rea- 
son, of  education,  and  of  knowledge, 
which  the  gradimted  practitioners  of 
this  coiuitry — the  Clerks — the  Cham- 
berscs — the  ThomsioiY^ — -Vk'^v.-s^  xv^\.  ^^ 
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BY  LUDWIO  TIECK,* 


Though  wc  do  not  pretend  to  be  in 
possession  of  any  authentic  mercantile 
statistics  of  the  114th  Olympiad^  we 
have  little  doubt  that  upon  the  break- 
up of  the  Administration  of  Alexander 
the  Greati  the  reputation  of  his  suc- 
cessors rose  instantaneously  in  the 
market  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  To  no- 
thing, except  to  some  similar  crisis  in 
German  literature — viz.  the  blank  left 
by  the  removal  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
and  the  division  of  the  literary  Lower 
Empire  among  some  scores  of  succes- 
sors in  different  proportions,*-can  we 
ascribe  the  strong  and,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  extravagantly  eulogistic  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  the  practice  of  late 
to  speak  of  Ticck,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  among  ourselves.  In  al- 
luding to  the  somewhat  superlative 
tone  of  our  Euglish  criticism  on  the 
subject  of  Tieck,  let  it,  however,  be 
understood,  that  to  the  mass  of  the 
Kng:rish  public  he  remains  in  a  great 
me:i£ure  unknown :  if  he  has  found 
fit  audience,  it  is  ut  least  still  few :  his 
name  is  far  cnongh  from  having  be- 
come familiar  as  a  liouseliold  word, 
like  that  of  Goethci  or  Schiller,  or 
even  Wicland  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  still 
remains  hovering  in  a  doubtful  limbo 
of  popularity,  though  his  pretcns$ions 
are  keenly  supported  by  a  zealous 
bund  of  partisans,  who  are  pleased  to 
make  his  name  and  the  merit  of  his 
works  a  kind  of  literary  shibboleth — a 
test  whether  the  English  student  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Inner 
or  tlic  Outer  Temple  of  German  Li- 
terature. 

For  our  own  part,  we  humbly  pro- 
fess to  be  members  of  neither ;  having 
long  ago  become  benchers  of  that  Mid- 
dle Temple  which  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  ader  all  the  safest  and  most 
agreeable  position  of  the  three.  And 
as  members  of  that  establishment,  we 
really  are  bound  in  all  fairness  to  say, 
that  to  these  hyperbolical  praises  of 
Tieck  we  find  it  impossible  to  sub- 
scribe. We  have  a  rational  admira- 
tion of  his  powers  as  of  one  support- 
ing with  credit  the  somewhat  sinking 
jftnto  of  German  literature^  and  by  the 


justness,  moderation,  and  refinement 
of  his  taste,  doing  much  to  avci  t  the 
injurious  infiucnce  of  that  school  of 
convulsion  and  excitement,  which  bus 
so  shaken  the  modern  literature  of 
Europe  from  its  propriety ;  but  we  find 
it  utterlv  impossible,  by  any  effort  of 
faith,  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  those 
who  have  done  much  to  impress  a 
new  character  on  literature,  who  have 
made  many  new  and  t^ubstautial  addi- 
tions to  our  conceptions  of  character, 
or  to  our  knowledge  of  humau  nature. 
We  say  this  rather  reluctantly  j  for  we 
liighly  admire  the  right  feeling  and 
moral  courage  with  which  Tieck  has 
stood  forward  against  those  principles 
of  mock  liberalism  in  politics,  and  of 
licentiousness  and  moral  cynisni  in 
literature,  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  the  unprincipled  school  of  Heine 
and  Gutzkow  to  disseminate  in  Ger- 
many. In  his  "  Journey  into  the 
Blue  Distance  '*  (lleise  in  das  IMaue 
hinein)  he  has  strongly  and  indignant- 
ly entered  his  protest  against  the  whole 
modern  "  literature  of  despair,"  as  it 
is  justly  styled  by  Goethe  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Zeltcr,  and  the  atrocious  and 
revolting  pictures  which  the  Balzacs, 
Janins,  Sues,  Dumases,  and  Dudevants 
have  presumed  to  lay  before  the  ])ublic 
as  works  of  art,  and  which  a  French 
public,  worthy  of  such  offering,  had 
been  pleased  to  accept  as  such.  Of  the 
contempt  with  which  he  regards  the 
pretensions  of  modern  literature,  and 
bis  perfect  apprehension  of  the  selfish- 
ness and  profiigacy  which  are  masked 
under  the  cloak  of  public  zeal,  among 
the  German  imitators  of  the  French  Re- 
volutionists,— the  unamiable  colours  in 
which  he  never  fails  to  represent  these 
agitators  in  his  novels  afiurd  sufilcient 
evidence.  Wilhelm,  in  his  late  tale  of 
"  Self-will  and  Humour"  (Eigensinn 
und  Laune) — Wilhchn,  the  gambler, 
spendthrift,  drunkard,  and  profiigate, 
is  "  a  patriot — a  plebeian  Gracchus" 
— "  a  friend  of  humanitv,"  who  writes 
triumphal  odes  on  tfie  murder  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  congratulates  him- 
self on  the  downfal  of  the  old  pedan  • 
tic  notions  of  morality,  by  which  the 
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progress  of  the  species  had  been  so 
shamefully  impeded.  And  Wilhclm 
is  plainly  enough  a  type  of  that  noisy, 
heartless,  and  sensual  class  of  German 
anarchists,  such  as  Gutzkow,  Heine, 
Wienbarg,  Biirnc,  and  others,  who, 
by  the  open  manner  in  wliich  they 
have  avowed  and  justified  the  natiural 
connexion  which  subsists  between  re- 
vohitionary  principles  in  policy  and 
revolutionary  principles  in  morals  and 
religion,  have  roused  the  indignation 
of  all  the  right-heade<l  and  right- 
hearted  men  of  Germany  against 
them,  and  the  cause  which  they  advo- 
cate. 

We  say  we  honour  Tieck  for  the 
manliness  with  which  he  has  ventured 
to  paint,  in  their  true  colours,  these 
scions  of  young  Germany  ;  and  for 
tho  firmness  also  witli  which  he  has 
resisted  their  innovutiuns  in  literature. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  it  altogether  im- 
l)ossible  to  concur  in  the  higli  estimate 
of  his  powers  which  seems  so  gene- 
rally entertiiincd  in   Germany,   and 


ral,  couched  under  tho  playful  cover 
of  the  marvellous, 

dottrina  cho  s*  ascondo 

Sottu  *1  velamc  degli  versi  strani. 

Hence  he  does  not,  like  Musieus,  make 
use  of  them  as  veliicles  of  satire,  nor 
invest  them  with  the  slightest  colour- 
ing of  the  ludicrous.  He  throws  him- 
self back  with  seriousness  and  belief 
into  the  days  of  Fairyland,  and  com* 
municates  something  of  the  same  air 
of  genuineness  and  reality  to  his  deli- 
neations. He  tlirows  into  his  legends 
a  spirit  of  love  and  devotion,  or  mild 
wonder,  which  imparts  to  them  a  sin- 
gular charm,  and  invests  what  would 
otherwbe  be  regarded  as  merely  child- 
ish with  solemnity  and  significance. 

But  when  he  steps  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  the  tale  to  enter  that  of  actual 
life  in  his  novels,  we  are  immediately 
sensible  that  his  glory  has  departed 
from  him.  Eloquence,  occasional 
humour,  and  a  vem  of  fancy  ho  no 
doubt  carries  equally  into  both,  but 
we  look  in  vain  eitner  for  scenes  or 


must  candidly  state  that,  in  many  of    characters  which,  like  those  of  our 


lib  later  novels,  he  appears  to  us 
puerile  and  trivial,  or  extravagant  and 
capricious  in  the  highest  degree. 

Tieck's  proper  field  lies  either  in 
the  poetical  treatment  of  chivalrous 
and  devotional  legends,  or  in  the  mar- 
vels and  traditions  of  Fairyland  and 
romance.  His  Geuovcva  and  his 
£mperor  Octavian,  though  both  in 
linked  sweetness  (too)  long  drawn 
out,  arc  beautifid  specimens  of  the  art 
of  reviving,  in  a  modem  form,  tho 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  A  soft, 
luxurious  grace,  and  play  of  gentle, 
kindly  feeling  characterise  them. 
Thev  call  us  back  in  manhood  to  tho 
recollections  of  childhood,  like  old 
son^s  which  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  near  in  infancy.  The  same  cha- 
racter pervades  his  Love  Charm,  his 
Fair-haired  Kckbert,  the  Kunenberg, 
the  Pietro  d*  Abano,  and  in  general  all 
his  Mi'ihrchen  or  popular  tales.  Ho 
has  seized,  in  short,  with  success,  the 
true  tone  of  those  antique  times  of  su- 
perstition and  wild  belief  of  prodigies, 
and  enchantments,  and  omens,  and 
charms,  and  apparitions,  and  secret 
powers,  the  agency  of  which  pervaded 
and  controlled  the  powers  of  Nature. 
He  views  these  legends  as  embodying, 
in  shadowy  emblems,  the  universal 
tendencies  and  passions  of  men  ; 
deep  Uncs  ofprinieval  feeling  and  ima- 
gin&tion  appeared  to  be  visible  in  tliem 
to  bis  eye,  and  often  a  vigorous  mo« 


own  great  novelist  or  dramatist,  im- 
press themselves  at  once  and  for  ever 
dbtinct    pictures   upon  our   mc- 


as 


mory,  and  become  almost  confounded 
witii  our  own  recollections  or  expe- 
riences. After  glancing  back  to  the 
long  Ibt  of  Tieck*s  peribrmanccs  in 
thb  department,  we  in  vain  endeavour 
to  recollect  one  scone  or  one  character 
which  has  firmly  imprinted  itself  on 
our  minds.  We  find  ourselves  in  tho 
situation  of  honest  Cassio,  after  hb 
potation. — "  We  remember  a  mass  of 
tilings,  but  notiiing  dbthictiy.**  Could 
thb  be  the  case  wiUi  a  true  poet  of  the 
highest  class  ?  Is  it  so  with  Goethe  ? 
Who  ever  read  Faust  and  yet  forgot  any 
one  of  its  tremendous  scenes?  Does  not 
the  perusal  of  even  the  boybh  produc- 
tion of  Schiller,  the  *'  Robbers,"  form  - 
an  epoch  in  every  one*8  readhig  ?  Is 
there  any  one  who,  if  asked  to  men- 
tion some  scene  from  tiiat  play  which 
remained  impressed  on  his  imagina- 
tion, could  not,  at  the  distance  of  years, 
reciJl  the  recollection  of  that  Sunset 
by  tho  Danube,  where  Charles,  con- 
templating the  setting  luminary,  re- 
calls the  memory  of  old  times,  when 
he  could  not  sleep  if  lib  evening 
praver  had  been  forgotten;  or  that 
awful  scene  in  tiie  forest^  H(^^x<i  Vss. 
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mated  by  a  shooting  star,  makes  its 
appearance  with  great  eclat  iu  one  of 
the  little  Kriihwinkel  towns  of  Ger- 
iii.iny,  and  doles  forth  a  vast  deal  of 
criticism  (»f  the  most  leathern  caste — 
inspires  a  passion  in  the  crazy  daugh- 
ter of  Ambrosius,  whom  Tieck  chooses 
to  designate  by  tlic  name  of  Ophclla> 
and  whose  madness  he  has  represented 
in  a  singularly  disgusting  manner, 
^cc.  &o.  ?  It  is  really  impossible 
gravely  to  go  through  the  detail  of 
rubbish  such  «is  this,  which,  if  meant 
to  be  ludicrous,  is  certainly  the  most 
tragical  mirth  we  were  ever  doomed 
to  peruse. 

This,  however,  is  one  of  Tieck*8 
purely  fantastic  stories,  in  which  he 
pUuiges  into  pure  and  avowed  extra- 
vagance, fis  the  vehicle  apparently  of 
^onie  very  pointless  satire  against  the 
Philisthiism  of  the  time.  Let  us 
look,  then,  to  another  still  later  pro- 
duction, which  we  observe  has  been 
received  with  not  a  little  approbcition 
iu  (jcrniany,  in  which  Tieck  professes 
to  (leal  with  the  world  around  us,  and 
in  which,  according  to  tlie  judgment 
even  of  some  critics,  whose  opinions 
we  are  generally  disposed  to  respect, 
Tieck  has  disjjlayed  all  his  profound 
psychological  knowledge,  combined 
witli  his  power  of  easy,  natural,  and 
characteristic  delineation. 

This  singular  production,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Urania  for 
IS-'1(),  is  entitled,  Eigensinn  und  Laune 
(Self-will  and  Humour).  Having  read 
the  novel  with  care,  we  jdedge  our- 
selves for  the  correctness  of  the  fol- 
lowing short  outline  of  the  plot  given 
by  I).  WoUgang  Meuzel  in  the  Mor- 
p:enbl;itt.  "  In  the  third  aud  last  novel, 
Ludwi^'-  Tierk  has  i»ortrayed  a  girl 
without  modesty  or  morals,  such  as  our 
females  would  all  become  were  their 
e<!ueation  intrusted  to  Young  Ger- 
many— a  woman  who  is  anxious  to  bo 
a  mother  before  she  is  a  wife,  who 
hiiiLvi's  at  and  despises  marriage,  gra- 
titude, and  every  tender  feeling, — iu 
slioit,  a  very  model  of  perfection  upon 
t!ie  principles  of  the  Gutzkow-Wicn- 
I'.irg  school.  This  Kmmelinc  has  an 
old  and  rich  admirer,  Grundmann, 
ami  a  young  and  amiable  lover,  Fer- 
dinand. She  rejects  both,  the  former 
as  too  old-fashioned,  the  latter  too 
moral  and  noble.  She  persuades  her 
lather,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  engage  as  coachman  the 
iirst  handsome-looking  young  fel- 
low to  whom  she  talSiOS  a  Ukingi  and 
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as  her  wayward  fancy  becomes  more 
and  more  engrossed  by  him,  she  de- 
termines on  marrying  him  (I).  Her 
weak  father  can  refuse  her  nothing. 
Martin  the  coachman  receives  a  little 
hasty  polish  in  the  way  of  education, 
is  handsomely  dressed,  and  intro- 
duced as  a  distant  relation.  On  the 
marriage  day,  however,  the  bride 
announces  that  she  cannot  marry 
him;  ho  appears  to  her  quite  awkward 
and  out  of  place,  and  no  longer  the 
same  graceful  fellow  who  had  capti- 
vated her  on  the  coachbox  (!).  He  is 
accordingly  dismissed  with  a  con- 
sideration. The  former  lovers  also 
receive  their  cong6.  Emmelinc,  how- 
ever, abandons  herself  entirely  to  a 
villain,  and  her  uuhappy  father  Icanis 
at  the  same  moment  that  this  scoun- 
drel has  deprived  him  of  his  for- 
tune and  his  daughter  of  her  ho- 
nour. In  this  state  of  matters  Grund- 
mann api)cars,  sacridces  his  own 
fortune  to  rescue  his  friend,  and  mar- 
ries the  dishonoured  daughter.  '  Shc> 
however,  soon  becomes  unfaithful  to 
her  husband,  and  elopes  with  a  I'Vcnch 
ollicer,  in  whom  she  afterivarda  rccog^ 
niifrs  the  coachman  Martin  (!).  Ho 
soon  leaves  her  with  a  young  daugh- 
ter, Charlotte,  and  we  find  her,  some 
years  afterwards,  in  the  honourable  si- 
tuation of  a  procuress.  In  the  mean- 
time, her  father  and  Grundmann  are 
dead ;  and  William,  her  son  by  her 
father's  st»cretary,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  noble  Ferduiand.  This  proili- 
gate  young  man  occasionally  visits 
the  house  of  her  whom  he  knows  not 
to  be  his  mother,  and  becomes  ena- 
moured of  his  own  sister  Charlotte. 
A  nobleman  is  his  rival — he  wounds 
him :  a  riot  takes  place,  and  all  is  dis- 
covered. Wilhelm  shoots  himself; 
Kmmelinc  takes  poison  ;  aud  the  inno- 
cent Charlotte  becomes  the  wife  of  an 
honest  gardener.'* 

How  the  author  of  this  series  of  ex- 
travagances, atrocities,  and  revolting 
situations,  can  reconcile  his  own  prac- 
tice with  his  theoretical  opinions,  al- 
ready BO  often  and  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  modern  French 
school  of  novel  and  romance,  it  will 
bo  for  his  admirers  to  explain ;  but 
apart  from  the  odious  nature  of  the 
tale,  docs  it  not  bear,  on  the  face  of 
its  conception,  marks  of  the  most 
ludicrous  absurdity  and  improbability? 
We  should  think  it  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  point  out  the  incoherence  of 
the  plot,  th«  oxag^ration  of  tbp  c 
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ever,  rxcitea  little  uneuineN;,  as  they  thought  of  tlie  figure  of  the  wilil  man, 

feci  iiKiiiri.-<l  that  they  are  likely  Koon  aud  yet  curiosity  iiupelled  him,  while 

tu  Aiul  him  Hgain  iu  dome  corner  of  he  out  his  cyt.'S  urounil  on  eri-ry  »idc 

tlio  park  or  llie  ^-illagc  j  no  tliey  con-  lo  penetrate  ilw-per  into  tin-  thic-kfl. 
tiQiie  tlu-ir  sur\ej  without  him.  "  He  had  now  so  far  left  tbi'  lii(th- 

"  Itwiiti  not byehaniv.however,  that  way  that  he  hud  ceawd  to  liear  Ihe 

SlMksjH-ajv  had  letl  his  coRi|ianioiis  noiscof tliecrowdandoftlieeurriafccii, 

lidiiiiii.      Tlu'  striet  iiiiiicriulen<lcneo  And  ns  he  listened  with  iH-aliiig  henrt 

lo  which  ho  liadbcciisulijectcilihiriiig  lie  fancied  he  heard  at  no  great  tOstaiiee 

lii«  journey  had  already  beffun  to  be  n  deep  voiee,  sometimes  dcelaimiiiK 

wearixume  to  him.     This  timl  escur.  ivmetiiiiig  iu  a  fidl  Hud  harmonious 

aioit  of  iiis  life,  the  woodf,  the  mouii-  toue,  sometimeH  aii|)areiitly  littering 

taiiMi  tht;  old  i-astU'ji  with  their  mo-  words    of   chiding    and    dLieoiilt'ut. 

uunicnts,  the  splendour  of  the  more  He  followed  the  sound,  and  found  liim* 

muditni  Kt'nilworth,  Iht-  hriglit  sum-  self  eretcmg  in   the  thickest  of  llie 

■ner  light,  in  wliich  knights  and  ladies  forest,  beside  tin-  ligun*  which  Imd  «u 

glittered  to  such  a^lvaiilHge,  euiitrast-  cxeiti'd  \m  curiosity,  who  was  titling 

iiig  so  favouralily  with  the  vulg.ir  and  before  a  sinnll  hut  tbruM-d  of  hoards 

luugliabic  countenances  of  tlu-  peasant-  antl  hruuclim  of  trees.  A  litlk-lioy  wan 

ry,  or  the  liomely  risages  of  the  honest  iu»tr  hiiu,  witu  seemed  sick  and  in  luul 

yeoiuen,  luul  excited  and  almmt  in-  humour.    William  and  Ihe  wild  nuui 

toxicntcit  his  young  mind,  lie  thought  gaxed  on  each  oilier.     Tlic  latter,  a 

how  delightful  it  would  N-  to  move  tall  and  iwiwerfid  ligiire,  rose  up  ;  the 

l>y  liiuiself  through  tlu'se  thronging  wreaths  by  which  lie  was  surrounded. 

gruuiis,  and  thvu  again  lo  li).'<e  hiiusclf  his  thick  Why  eychniws,  tlie  tire  of 

I  wlitiule,  without  llw  iH'r|>ciual  ub-  his  eyes,  tlu;  musit  inioncoTen  with 

wrvtUion  of  those  friends,  witli  wtioin,  his  dark  and  idu»tere<l  hair,  tin-  ivy 

much  as  he  likt'd  them,  he  felt  it  wca-  roimd  liix  «h<iulden<,  the  saiuUls  .-mil 

riHome  to  sup|Hirt  conviTsaliou.     He  llie  flc»h- coloured  covering  which  he 

juul   olwncd   at   the   comer   of  l)u'  wore,   clo-fcly  fitting  lo  tlm   iKnly  lo 

wwkI  Momelliing  wliich  attracted  him  represent  llu'cH'ect  of  nuilily,gHvi?  him 

like  a  n]K>ll|  aud  wliicli  he  hail  not  tile  sir.iugcsl  |H)^-iLble  'i|>pc:iraiii-e. 
hail  time  in  tlu.-  pri'ss  to  point  out  lo  "  '  Who   are  you  —  vilml  do  you 

his  cuinpauioii».     Hi;   liail   caught   a  want?' hccxdaimcd  to  ihu  ustuiii^licd 

glhn|iM-,  as  it   appeared   to   liiui,   iu  boy. 

tlw  w(mmI,  of  a  ;^ivage  man,  half-na-         '■  '  And  who  are  you,  wild  liciiig'-' 

IunI,   eniwiied   and   girt   almiit   with  e\elaim>'il   Willuan'iu   turn,   Imviiig 

ivy-moss  and  ouk-leaves,  mid  bearing  again  recovered  his  courage, 
a  uuiKsy  club  iu  liis  hand,  allircd  ex-        "  Thi-  wild  mail  laugheil,  aud  said, 

ai'tly  like  tliosu  silvan  deitien  wliii-h  '  You  f:ctui  to  hwik  upon  me,  young 

he   liad  lii-eu   sccnHlunied  to  sec    iu  frietnl.  as  ;i  real  ravagi'.     ISiil  iii>,  my 

jnctunv,  or  lo  reiul  of  iu  )>octrv.    He  sou,  thin  is  hut  a  mere  m.'L'ipicr.'iile.  iJs- 

iivaile«l  hiiiiseir,  therefore,  of  the  up-  Miniinl  in  honour  of  our  (Juciii— so 

porlunity  allbrilcd  by  a  frcfh  fkiiHl  of  you  iiiuy  treat  me  1^1th  a  little  umri! 

new  comers,  while    his   eomiuinions  politeiios.  ami  call  me  Mr  {iii^-iuguc, 

wiTi-  grazing  open-nioullu-d  on  sinne  a*  aU  ihe  others  do  who  know  nic  ut 

haiiiUiUH-ly    accinunil    riders     wtio  hitiiie  as  a  Icanuil  uuin,  or  abroad a» u 

liassCil,  to  remain  U-hiud,  and  tluii  to  S'ddier.' 

Alut  lis  f.isl  as  possible  in  an  op)Hisile         "  '  Howl'  I'M-lairncd  Willumi,  *arc 

lUn-etiiiu.     Ilirii)iuek:iiid]i<-netratiiig  you  theii  tlic  celcbi-:itcJ   'J'riiii  Jlriiii 

i-yc  enabUil  him  to  e-'Cii]ie  tlw  oIimt-  'jiinm  Miroiiiii .' ' 
vation  of  his  friends,  and  an  soon  a.i         "  '  1'lic  very  siiiue.'  cried  tin-  -ilvuii 

he  Ihoii^hl  ihcy  were  at  u  sidlicteut  deity,  fl:illercA  by  Uus  address.    'And 

dintaiii-i',   he   ran   towanls   the   wood  m  you  know  so'  niiuli  of  nic,  bi.k  ? 
when-  lie  had  IwcH  attracted  by  the     Are  yon  iinnuiiutcd  wifli  any  nf  my 

wondniiis   vision.     It  wan  tlcM'ttvih  ]HM'ins?' 

Kverj-  one  was  flm'kitig  towards  the         "  '  I  know  Ihern  w.ll,'  rcpllei!  ilic 

<MSlle  iiiid  tlie  town,  ajid  whru  M'il-  Imy,  •  »iili  Ino  well ;.  for  many  ;i  hial- 

J/.(u» nj:jde  his  way  into  the  wikmI,   he     iiig   havi'    I    ri'ceivi'd   on   lli'at    xure 

i?w/FrfAm/-W/fl//a((jii(einalovclyand     from   my  f.illicr,    who    thinks   1    am 

n-nlarit  .■^illtmk:     Ilv  mnU  not  sup-  losiuj!  uij  liuu;  iu  leading  vour  beau- 

pnv:i  ua  vmt^tivu   of  fear  wheii  ti«     t'lful  verses.' 
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"  *  Yon  have  a  fine  clear  voice,  though 
weak,*  said  the  man  of  the  wooil^ ; 
•  call  out  one  or  two  wonls  as  loud  as 
you  can — but  distinctly.* 

**  William  did  so,  and  the  wild  man 
in  niasijucradc  leapt  about  delig-hted, 
swinging  his  lai^c  club  sevend  times 
with  case  round  his  head.  *  Found ! 
found  ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  The  desti- 
nies, in  Compassion,  have  sent  this 
delightful  boy  to  the  j)oor  jwet.  in  his 
need,  to  save  him  from  bliame  and 
desperation.  Let  me  embrace  you, 
child,  but  take  care  not  to  nd)  oif  the 
))aint  from  my  cheek,  or  to  disonler 
my  false  hair.*  " 

The  cause  of  all  this  exultation  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  is  simi)ly  this. 
Hy  directions  from  Dudley  he  had 
ccmiposed  a  long  complimentary  effu- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Queen,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Silvan 
Deity  and  the  Kcho  of  the  Woods — 
whicli  was  to  be  delivered  in  public 
when  her  Majesty  hunted  in  the  even- 
ing. The  boy  who  was  to  havi»  borne 
the  part  of  Kcho,  and  to  have  returned 
the  responst^s  to  the  (piesti<ms  t)f  the 
woodman,  having  Ikhmi  taken  ill  in 
consef[uence  of  indulging  too  frt»ely 
in  the  good  cheer  which  was  in  gene- 
ral circulation,  had  been  found  tot^dly 
unabh*  to  undertake  his  part,  and  but 
f(»r  the  opportune  arrival  of  Shakspeare, 
it  ,i])peanMl  but  too  ]»robable  that  the 
elaborate  compliment  of  (iascoigne 
would  never  find  utterance.  Ciascoigne 
persuades  the  lM)y,  after  a  good  deal 
t>f  hesitation  and  diffieuhv,  to  act  the 
part  of  Kcho,  and  the  pair  immediately 
commeiu'c  their  n.'hcarsals.  When  the 
yjuug  sciiolar  is  con&idered  ]»erfwf, 
they  take  their  phu'cs,  as  evening  ap- 
])roaches,  near  the  s])ot  where  the 
(iuiH'u  and  her  suite  are  exjiected  to 
pju<s. 

'*  In  the  mean-time  men-at-arms, 
servants,  and  superintendents  collect- 
ed without,  placing  themselves  in  rank 
so  as  to  keep  otl*  the  throng  of  sj)ecta- 
tors  from  the  wood,  and  those  places 
which  were  to  be  m'cnpied  by  the 
Queen  and  her  attendimts.  The  even- 
ing lay  cool  upon  the  landsca])e,  and 
every  breast  breathed  freer  and  fuUer 
as  tlie  soft  refreshing  wind  breathed 
over  the  fields,  ami  woke  a  sofl  mur- 
mur among  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
The  peo])le  had  now  assembled  on  all 
sides,  pouring  in  floods  over  liill  and 
dale,  and  erelong  was  heard  the  sound 
of  the  approaclung  hunt.     TUo  Btag, 

which  bad  been  umkei  qxA,  ^aa  foV 
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lowed  by  the  Queen  and  the  himters ; 
lords  and  ladies,  dames  and  knights 
were  in  motion,  the  ladies  all  on  rich- 
ly-harnessed steeds,  sitting  gracefully 
sideways  on  beautifully  ornamentcHLl 
saddles.  When  the  stag  disa])peared 
in  the  distance,  the  hunting- cry  wjls 
raised,  a  part  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  the  Karl's  master  of  the  hunt 
had  dii*ected  his  special  attention.  Be- 
sides tlie  coui*sing  gn»yhounds,  deep- 
voiced  hounds  were  placed  in  the  wootl 
and  along  the  rising-groun<ls,  whose 
baying  mingled  loud  and  deep  with 
the  blast  of  the  bonis,  or  the  call  of 
the  hunters.  More  distant  cries  filled 
up  the  ])aiLse8,  and  bugles  far  and  near, 
above  and  below,  answered  each  other 
in  short  bhL>ts.  It  was  now  idmost 
dusk ;  William  was  so  enchanted  by 
tlie  influence  of  the  scene,  tliat  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eves. 

"  *  What  is  the  matter?*  cried  Gag- 
coignc  ;  *  for  God's  sake  no  whining, 
no  puling  Magdalen  faces.* 

"  *  Ah ! '  said  the  boy,  *  did  you  not 
hear  those  souiuls  ?  that  is  indi^  an 
echo  beside  which  ours  will  show  poor- 
ly encnigh.* 

**  *  Peace,  my  little  poet,*  cried  the 
disguised  savage,  <  that  is  but  a  sense- 
less echo,  ours  shall  be  a  sensible  and 
a  poetical  one.  We  shall  sec  which 
of  the  two  our  (^ueen  affects  most, 
that  of  dogs  and  animals,  or  that  of 
two  animated  and  patriotic  spirits. 
But  stay,  they  are  coming — now 
make  ready,  my  dear  little  Wil- 
liam.* 

"  The  Queen  stopped.  She  wore 
a  long  riding-habit  of  green  velvet, 
embroidered  yrith  jwarls.  Tiie  sleeves 
Were  of  white  lace,  with  golden  net- 
work, through  which  her  arm  and 
shoulder  appeared,  dazzling  and  beau- 
tiful, licr  green  hat  was  looped  up 
in  front,  from  wliich  red  an(l  white 
feathers  floated  majestically  downward. 
Above  her  white  forehead  glittered, 
amidst  her  fair  hair,  a  crescent  of  dia- 
monds, recalling  tho  recollection  of 
Diana — the  name  by  which  the  fair 
princess  was  so  fond  of  being  saluted. 
The  horse  was  also  caparisoned  with 
green  velvet ;  and  near  her  rode  Lei- 
cester, as  leader  of  the  hunt,  in  the 
full  splendour  of  manly  beauty,  and  of 
every  ornament  of  dress  wldch  iurtcoujd 
devise. 

The  torclv-bc.w\iTi/\xv'C«vv^w^^^x^fc'se^.- 
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and  ladies  of  her  suito^  sparkled  forth 
more  clear  and  more  dazzlinpf  in  the 
gleam  of  the  lig^hts,  and  a  Bolomn  still- 
ness had  succiHMled  to  the  loud  cla- 
mours of  the  hunt. 

"  The  woodfj^d,  at  a  given  signal, 
which  was  nnobservod  by  the  specta- 
tors, sprang  forth  from  his  concealment, 
brandished  his  clnb,  and  commenced 
his  nx'itation.  All  was  silence :  he 
calleil  in  vain  on  god  or  man  to  explain 
to  him  wliat  this  pompous  show,  this 
assemblage  of  so  many  dlustrious  stran- 
flpers  might  mean.  He  turned  to  his 
eouHdant  Echo,  who  answcre<l  him,  re- 
peating the  liUit  word  of  his  questions, 
that  it  was  the  illustrious  Queen,  in 
adoration  of  whom  this  concourse  of 
noble  and  ignoble  had  t^ikcn  place. 
In  this  style  wjls  the  poetical  dialogue 
carried  on,  Jind  neither  the  Queen  nor 
liOieestcr  appeared  displeased  with  the 

{)raise  and  llattery  which  the  poet  and 
lis  Echo  so  liberally  dL<i)ensed  to  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  how- 
ever, a  slight  mistake  took  platrc,  which 
excited  a  laugh  among  the  spectators. 
In  consequence  of  some  noise  from  a 
movement  among  the  horses  and  incn- 
at-arms  which  took  place,  William  for 
a  moment  was  unable  to  catch  distiiu-tly 
the  recitation  of  his  siiviigc  frioud,  and 
he  accordingly  delivered  liis  inteudod 
answer,  '  (iueen,*  before  Sylvanus 
himself  had  uttered  tlu'  word,' so  that 
it  SL-emed  as  if  the  recitt-r  were  himself 
the  echo  of  an  echo.  Leicester  jested 
on  the  subject  of  the  precocious  Echo, 
and  the  Queen  herself  iuthilgcd  her 
laughter.  Seriousness,  however,  was 
soon  restored.  At  the  end  of  the 
poem,  the  sav:ige  wjl?  to  recognise 
the  Queen,  to  kneel  bc»fore  Imt,  and  in 
tlio  transports  of  his  joy,  to  break  his 
club  in  pit»ees,  which  had  b(.»en  pre- 
pared for  the  puqH»se.  In  his  enthu- 
siasm he  attem])ted  to  throw  the  pieces 
behind  him,  but  in  his  haste  the  knottc<l 
end  of  the  club  escaped  from  his  hand, 
and  descended  on  the  head  of  the  horse 
on  which  the  Queen  was  mounted. 
The  horse  reared,  the  savage  man  was 
di»eoncei1(»d,  and  the  last  wonL<<  of  Ids 
poem  expired  upon  his  lips.  Leicester 
was  about  to  spring  forwanl  with  in- 
dignation ;  but  the  Queen,  with  the 
utmost  gentleness,  said,  *  Stav. — it  is 
nothing — no  one  is  hurt ! '  Tfie  knot- 
tef! part  of  tho  cluh,  reI>oiuiding  from 
t/ie  horsf*A  head,  had  fallon  among  the 
^wjy4  aiifl  a  yoiwff  man,  slipping  for- 
^ara,  took  posseadon  ofit,  intending, 
'  ^^  «/*  to  keop  it  MM  a  mwnorfiS! 
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Gascoigno  was  still  knceluig  at  the  fct  t 
of  tho  Queen,  who  said  a  few  kindly 
words  to  him,  when  a  new  and  unex- 
pected incident  directed  her  attention 
towards  the  wood.  William,  after  finish- 
ing hb  part,  careless  of  the  great  ])er- 
sonagcs  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
had  remained  intently  gazing  on  the 
Queen.  Tho  evening  breeze  avaihul 
itself  of  his  distraction  to  make  free 
with  tho  paper  of  which  he  had  been 
desired  by  Gascoigne  to  take  such  care, 
and  on  which  the  poem,  that  he  hail 
boon  reciting,  was  written.  The  boy 
did  not  observe  his  loss  till  he  saw  it 
fluttering  above  him  like  a  white  bird 
in  the  air.  Ho  then  sprang  after  it  in 
dismay,  and,  bounding  about  in  pursuit 
ofit,  emerged  from  the  wood.  Many 
of  tho  bystanders  enquired  if  this  was 
some  additional  part  of  the  spectacle ; 
but  none  was  more  astonished  than  the 
young  man  who  had  lifted  up  the  club, 
and  who  recognised  his  truant  Wil- 
liam, in  the  light-footed  dancer. 
Joanna,  who  btood  near  him,  uttcn  d 
a  cry  of  joy.  The  flying  paper  now 
gradually  descended ;  William,  with- 
out regarding  either  sovereign  or  >\\h  - 
ject,  hurried  to  seize  it,  as  it  api>roaelictI 
the  flame  of  one  of  the  torches,  and 
succeeded,  but  at  tlie  same  time  dash- 
ing the  blazing  torch  in  the  fuce  of  t lie 
servant  who  held  it,  his  fulse  hair  av.d 
moss  wreathes  were  instantly  on  firu ; 
and  the  poor  singed  serving-man  fled, 
screaming  with  pain,  to  cool  himself 
in  the  wood.  Leicester  and  another 
lord  pressed  forward  angrily  tow;n\I-^ 
the  boy  ;  but  Elizabeth  again  ex- 
claimed, *  Stop,  Dudley!  not  so  fast. 
He  is  a  sweet  boy,  and  tho  coiill.':;rra. 
tion  in  that  poor  fellow's  locks  will  he 
easily  extinguished.* 

"  William  had  recovered  his  com- 
posure ;  ho  held  the  p.iper  in  his  hand, 
intending  to  deliver  it  to  the  poet,  who 
had  risen  in  some  surprise  and  anxiety, 
but  a  sign  from  the  Queen  directed 
him  to  approach. 

"*  Who  are  you,  child?'  she  s.iid, 
still  smiling.  While  William  hesi- 
tated^  Gascoigne  answered  for  him. 
*  Most  Sovereign  Princes?,  he  is  my 
Eclio,  whom  the  fates  sent  to  me  in 
the  wood;  an  intelligent  boy,  who, 
with  the  exception  of  one  single  mis- 
take, had  done  all  right  well.'  William 
knelt  reverentially  on  one  knee,  as  he 
had  seen  the  poet  do,  and  had  often 
heard  to  \)e  the  c\»U>taVcv  ^.^^Toaching 
royalty.  *  VIYial  \a  '^wi  xwrnk^V 
asked  E^Mh^V>  «a  %\\«  Vstv\  o^«t  ^f^ 
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kneeling  boy.    *  My  name  is  William/  triotisn)^  as  it  is  called^  and  thus  had  a 

answered  he,  without  confusion,  <  the  charm  for  the  multitude.     But  what  is 

eldest   son  of  John   Shakspearo,   of  country  to  the  true  poet  ?     What  to 

Stratford-on-Avon,  where  my  father,  him  the  spot  where  ho  happens  to  Ik» 


a  most  faithful  subject  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, is  now  alderman,  having  given 
up  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.* 

"  The  Queeu  motioned,  a  knight 
raised  uj)  the  boy,  and,  by  her  direc- 
tions, presented  him  with  a  gold 
medal,  contaming  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen.  *  Take  that,  my  gentle  poeti- 
cal Echo,  in  remembrance  of  this  day,* 
said  she,  smiling.  *  Is  there  any  thing 
else  you  wish  for?' 

"  «  Only,*  replied  William,  *  that  I 
and  my  wife  yonder  might  be  allowed 
to  see  the  spectacles,  which  the  noble 
Earl  gives,  as  long  as  I  am  here.' 

•*  *  Your  wife!'  said  Elizabeth,  *you 
cannot  be  already  married?* 

"  *  Your  pardon,  great  (^ueen,*  said 
the  boy,  in  some  confusion ;  *  it  is  a 
jest  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed ; 
it  is  Anne  Hathaway,  whom  they  al- 
ways c^iU  my  wife.* 

**  The  tiill  maiden  came  forward,  all 
shame  and  blushes.  Leicester,  who 
8  eined  to  enjoy  the  scene,  gave  onlers 
to  a  knight  to  admit  the  boy  and  liis 
<*onipanions  to  a  better  j)lacc  for  en- 
j  oy  uig  the  sigl  it  of  the  spectacles .  E  li- 
zabeth,  after  exchanging  some  friendly 
words  with  Gascoigne,  withdrew  with 
her  train.  The  poet  em])raced  tmd 
thanked  his  young  assistant ;  and  neither 
Anne  nor  her  brother  ventured  to  ad- 
minister to  William  the  scolding  they 
had  intendini  for  his  desertion,  for 
they  could  not  help  regarding  with 
a  species  of  reverence  one  who  had 
conversed  so  boldly  with  the  Queen, 
and  been  rewarded  by  a  token  of  her 
approbation.** 

We  have  hero  a  passage  from  the 
life  of  Shakspeare  as  a  boy :  in  the 
short  one  which  we  are  about  to  extract, 
we  are  introduced  to  him  as  a  youth. 
It  forms  part  of  a  scene  between  Mar- 
low,  Green,  Shakspeare,  who  is  un- 
known to  the  two  dramatic  poets,  and 
Squire  Arthington,  ji  warm  admirer 
of  their  productions.  Their  talk,  as 
may  be  supposed,  Ls  of  the  stage  and 
the  drama ;  and  Sliakspeai*e,  m  oppo- 
sition to  Marlow,  thus  vindicates  that 
])atriotlc  feeling  wliich  forms  the  vital 
principle  of  his  poetry. 

"  *  Some  pieces  from  our  English 
History,*  said  Marlow,  'have  been 
successful,  because  t\\ey  awakened  old 
rocoUection^j  excited  tJio  feeling  of  pa* 


bom  ?  The  whole  realm  of  Fancy, 
uortli  and  south,  the  world  of  spirits, 
lies  open  before  him,  and  subject  to  his 
dominion.  He  who,  while  endeavour- 
ing to  animate  his  imagination  to  the 
conception  of  happiness  and  misfortune, 
of  crunes  and  fearful  events,  can  limit 
his  mterest  to  that  little  spot  where  he 
first  beheld  the  light,  and  to  which  he 
is  fettered,  is  the  very  reverti?  of  a 
poet.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have  given  to 
my  Tamerlane  a  dignity  and  magni- 
ficence which  they  have  never  bixMi 
able  to  bestow  on  their  Talbots  or 
Gloucesters,  or  their  weak  Henry  VI., 
or  the  old  forgotten  fabulous  figiuvs, 
which  the  perverttHl  and  sickly  tasto 
of  the  time  is  endeavouring  to  revive 
among  us.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
my  last  tragedy,  the  Story  of  the  Ger- 
man Magician,  Faust,  is  so  dear  to  me ; 
because  the  terrible  is  there  so  inde- 
pendently presented  in  contrast  with 
the  comic,  moving  in  an  element  of  its 
own,  and  i*equiring  no  aid  from  the 
customs  of  our  own  age  or  our  own 
term.  In  my  Edwar(l,  too,  T  have 
avoidinl  bringing  into  ])lay  this  so- 
called  patriotism ;  these  poj)ular  asso- 
ciations, and  so  forth :  the  contest  of 
parties,  and  the  inetfable  misery  of  the 
weak  monarch,  are  sufficient  to  awaken 
terror  and  compassion  in  every  spec- 
tator, simply  because  he  is  a  man.* 

*'  The  unknown  (Shakspeare)  rose 
to  go.  '  What  I  angry  again  ?*  said 
Marlow,  in  a  rough  voice. 

**  *  1  have  never  been  so,*  replied 
the  other,  in  the  gentlest  tone ;  '  and, 
on  the  contrary,  feel  myself  highly 
honoured  in  having  been  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  conversation  of  two 
such  distinguished  men.  But  business 
reqiures  me  elsewhere ;  for  I  am  not 
so  much  my  own  master  as  you  boast 
yourselves  to  be.* 

"  '  If  your  occupations  permit,*  said 
Marlow,  <  I  should  like  to  know  what 
are  your  objections  to  my  views  ?* 

"  *  Your  request,*  answered  the 
other,  '  shall  be  to  me  as  a  command. 
You  undervalue  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, and  would  dbclaim,  as  a  poet, 
your  country  and  your  age.  But  tho 
elements  which  have  nourished  you« 
tho  assoclatio\i'&  ^xc^'e\.^\vv2vv^wOti»:^«6 
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cultivated  &nd  educated,  an  instinct 
elaborated  into  the  most  eleyatcd  con- 
sciousness. As  it  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  a  true  state,  where  a  noble 
sovereigcn  reigns,  and  that  freedom 
flourishes,  which  is  so  indispensable 
to  men, — so  in  these  true  states  it 
takes  possession  of  the  noblest  hearts, 
and  communicates  to  them  their  high- 
est inspiration — that  immortal  love  of 
country,  of  the  constitution  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  them,  of  ancient 
customs,  festivals,  and  the  wondrous 
legends  of  other  times.  When  it  is 
united,  as  it  is  in  us  Englishmen,  with 
reverential  attachment  to  the  sove 
reign,  there  springs  from  this  root  of 
manifold  energies  and  feelings,  such  a 
magic  stem  of  life  and  nobleness,  that  I 
can  imagine  to  myself  no  iuterest,  no 
poetry  of  mere  invention,  no  love,  no 
passion,  which  can  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  this  highest  source  of 
inspiration.  Whose  heart  does  not 
beat  higher  when  he  hears  the  names 
of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  ?  WMiat 
pictures  are  called  up  by  the  third 
Edward,  the  fifth  Henry,  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Roses,  the  lofty  Warwick, 
the  terrible  Richard!  or  the  great 
form  of  Gaunt  placed  beside  the  levity 
of  the  unfortunate  Richard  of  Bor- 
deaux !  the  Black  Prince,  of  whom 
even  his  enemies  speak  with  re- 
verence ;  the  Lion  Heart,  or  his 
greater  father,  the  most  fortunate  and 
yet  unfortunate  of  powerful  kings ! 
What  wonders  have  not  we  ourselves 
witnessed  within  these  few  years,  when 
a  foreign  tyranny  approached  our 
shores  in  that  gigantic  Armada !  What 
a  feeling  then  breathed  over  and  stirred 
the  land — on  hill  and  dale,  in  forest 
and  plain  !  What  wishes !  What 
prayers !  Young  and  old  pressing  for- 
ward, bold,  yet  with  beating  heart,  to 
join  the  warlike  ranks,  and  to  conquer 
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or  fall.  O  then,  then  indeed  we  felt, 
without  giving  words  to  the  thought, 
what  a  noble  possession  was  our  coun- 
try— a  jewel,  higher  than  all  earthly 
treasiure ! 

"  And  when  our  noble  Queen,  in 
all  her  royal  splendour,  presented  her- 
self, armed  and  on  horseback,  amonnf 
the  shouting  ranks  of  their  count  ry*8 
defenders — when  she  spoke  of  the  com- 
mon necessity,  and  the  terrible  foe, 
whom  Heaven  only  and  the  united  ef- 
forts of  Englishmen  could  defeat — 
who  tliat  has  survived  that  highest 
moment  of  existence  cjm  ever  forg(»t 
it  ?  And  yet  we  appeared  lost,  highly 
as  we  were  raised  by  that  undying  feel- 
ing, if  success,  if  salvation,  had  not 
been  vouchsafed  tons  from  lloaven  it- 
self. But  Elizabeth,  Howard,  Drake, 
Raleigh,  and  all  those  names  which 
illustrate  those  eventful  days,  nnixt 
be  named  with  gratitude  as  lon<>:  as 
the  English  tongue  is  heard  on  this 
happy  island.  Pardon  my  emotion  :  — 
but  is  this  no  world  for  a  poet  ?  I  al- 
most fear,  dear  Marlow,  that  in  this 
attempt  to  abstract  man  from  his  eoini- 
try  and  home,  you  reduce  liim  to  no- 
thingness.* " 

These  passages  will  be  sufficient  to 
g^vo  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  Tale,  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
a  good  deal  of  critical  discussion — 
sometimes  very  sound  and  eloqu(Mit, 
sometimes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  common- 
place enough.  I'or  mere  incident,  un 
we  have  already  said,  Tieck  has  no 
great  turn  ;  and  there  is  little  in  the 
present  story  which  awakens  curiosity 
or  strong  interest.  On  a  future  occa- 
sion we  shall  probably  be  tem[>ted  tn 
lay  before  our  readers  an  outline*  of 
some  of  his  (Miivalrous  or  Devotional 
Legends  in  Verse,  such  as  the  Oct  Vi- 
vian, or  the  Geuoveva. 
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TOCR  OF  MARSHAL  MARMONTj  DUKE  OF  RAGUSA,  IN  HUNGARY^  TRAK8TL- 
VANIA,  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA,  TURKEY,  ASIA  MINOR,  AND  SYRIA. 


Two  volumes  liaving  the  above  title, 
which  have  lately  been  published  in 
Paris,  are  very  biteresting.  They 
want  not  the  disting^uished  name  of 
their  author  to  render  them  highly  at- 
tractive. Containing,  as  they  do,  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  on 
many  subjects  engrossing  at  present 
much  popular  attention,  and  of  the 
utmost  political  importance,  they  would 
have  been  receive<l  with  favour  bv  the 
)>ublic  from  whatever  quarter  they 
might  have  come.  The  name  of  Mar- 
mont adds,  nevertheless,  without  doubt, 
weight  and  value  to  their  contents. 
As  the  topics,  too,  principally  dwelt 
upon  are  such  as  come  especiidly  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  military  man,  one 
is  cunous  to  learn  the  opinions  and 
possess  the  statements  on  these  matters 
of  one  among  the  first  soldiers  and 
best  commanders  of  the  great  war- 
school  of  Napoleon. 

We  have  had  an  additional  plea- 
sure also  of  another  kind  in  ])erusing 
these  volumes,  inasnnich  as  they  a£ 
ford  us  an  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice, as  far  iis  the  exi)ression  of  our 
own  opinion  goes,  to  a  much  injured 
and  Cidumniated  man. 

Marshal  Marmont  hcis  been,  of  all 
the  French  generals  of  the  imperial 
epoch,  perhaps  the  most  exposed  to  in- 
famous imputations.  Napoleon  him- 
self was  the  first  who  set  the  example 
of  slandering  this  honourable,  able,  but 
unfortunate  man.  He  accused  liim, 
from  St  Helena,  of  treason  in  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Paris  in  the  year  1814 ; 
and  since  that  time  the  name  of  Mar- 
mont and  of  traitor  have  been  almost 
synonymous  terms  in  the  estimation 
of  the  French  populace.  It  is  evident, 
however,  to  common-sense,  tliat  Mar- 
mont, on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  siived 
the  capital  of  France  from  all  the  hor- 
rors of  massacre,  of  pillage,  and  of 
possible  destruction  ;  and  the  patriotic 
zeal  and  activity  which  he  so  effectively 
displayed  at  that  moment  when  confu- 
sion, panic,  and  ruin  were  impending 
over  Paris,  with  an  enemy  at  its  gates, 
eager  to  pay  back,  an  awful  measure 
of  retributive  justice  on  the  sacker  of 
the  cities  and  the  devastator  of  the 
]jlains  of  Europe,  entitled  him  to  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  hia  countrymeu. 

VOL,  Xin,   NO,  CCLXUJ, 


With  resi)ect  to  his  subsequent  eon- 
duct  during  the  three  days  of  July,  we 
cannot  find  any  thuig  blameworthy 
in  it,  without  assiuning,  as  a  clear  ub- 
doubted  principle  of  action,  that  at 
certain  revolutionary  crises  all  our 
ideas  of  duty,  of  responsibility,  and  of 
fidelity  to  trust,  are  to  be  reversed,  or 
given  to  the  winds.  But  as  this  princi- 
])le  Ls  not  clear — on  the  contrary,  very 
disputable — as  it  is  not  a  ride,  but  an 
exception  to  all  rule,  a  man  may, 
when  the  moment  of  its  supposed  neces- 
sary application  arrives,  not  recognise 
this  necessity,  and  yet  remain  per^ctly 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  being  actua- 
ted by  any  other  than  the  most  upright 
and  conscien  tious  motives.  We  should 
therefore,  even  if  wo  had'  a  stronger 
opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830  than,  taking  into  consideration 
its  antecedents  and  consequents,  as  well 
as  its  actual  outbreak,  we  really  enter- 
tain, believe  that  the  Marshal  had  con- 
tracted no  stain  upon  his  reputation 
by  the  part  which  ho  acted  on  that 
occasion.  The  trait,  however,  of  cha- 
racter which  chiefly  interests  us  in 
this  celebrated  man  is  a  certaiu  plain- 
ness and  straightforward  simplicity 
of  mind,  which  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  somewhat  bombastic  port  and 
exaggerated  claims  to  personal  glory 
which  are  prominent  in  most  of  the 
military  heroes  of  France.  This  mo- 
desty of  pretension,  and  restricted 
appreciation  of  self  wliich  has  so 
much  ])leased  us  in  a  Frenchman, 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  in  a  biffh 
degree,  is  apparent  throughout  ue 
whole  work  before  us.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, too,  to  his  honour,  that  Mar- 
mont is  one  of  the  few  French  marshals 
of  the  time  of  Napoleon  whose  names 
are  not  associated  with  scenes  of  rapine 
and  oppression  ;  tliat  at  a  period  when 
plmider  was  a  primum  mobile  to  al- 
most  all  the  French  generals,  he  was 
not  distinguished  as  a  plunderer  ;  and 
that  he  was  never  chosen  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  knew  well  how  to  choose 
his  instruments,  to  conduct  any  iniqui- 
tous  expedition  and  enterprise  which 
required  a  ruthless  insensibility  to 
every  restraining  motive,  and  a  sort 
of  heroic  rxxi&Mivsxa  \ft  ^i^t^j  ^^xsOvc^Vk 
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We  profMBo  nov  »«  mmwd  ov 
veaden  a  slatemeul  oa  «Ae  mOitanr 
loroa  of  RuMia*  but  we  thiok  U  veu 
pre?iouely  to  make  a  lew  obaefratiom 
toiiohiog  the  relatiTe  poiidoa  in  wUeh 
that  eountry  itanda  to  the  rett  of 
Burope. 

Tluit  great  on^ure^  aiiiee  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great*  has  been  growing 
into  a  i>ower  which  it  was  eariy  fore* 
leen  would  ooo  day  act  a  part  in  tiie 
|ppeat  drama  of  tlie  poUtteal  world* 
important  in  proportion  to  tlie  extent 
of  Its  territory  and  its  raightj  awaken- 
log  and  spreading  energies.  During 
the  same  period*  espedally  towards 
the  latter  part  of  it*  other  European 
natioBS  have  been  recetving  a  de- 
▼elopement  of  another  kind.  With 
Russia  tlie  progress  made  and  making 
has  been*  and  i^  all  wmtarial;  with 
other  States  of  the  Cootineot  it  has 
been  of  a  more  purdy  maUai  charae- 
ter ;  both  of  these  words  being  here 
used  in  a  popular,  rather  than  in  a 
strictly  correct  sense.  On  this  dis- 
tinction we  siiall  beg  leave  for  a  few 
minutes  to  dwell*  or  perhaps  to  es- 
patiate. 

In  some  of  the  old  civUixed  coun- 
tries of  Europe— in  those,  viz.*  wliose 
energies  have  not  been  prematurelv 
used  up,  or  constantly  repressed,  al- 
though the  elements  of  material  ad- 
vancement have  not  been  carried  out 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  eopa- 
bilities,  the  wants  and  ambition  of  so- 
ciety havci  neverthdess,  in  that  direc- 
tion, been  satiated,  AH  the  multiikri- 
ous  objectB,  enterprises,  and  establish- 
ments which  rise  up  with  a.ffrmaiag 
state,  lose  their  engrossing  attraetion 
and  interest  in  a  state  ./^//-^roiiw.  Ge- 
nerations full  of  activity*  having  not 
then  work  stimulating  enoogh  of  a 
practical  kind,  betake  themselves  to 
speculations.  Hence  arises  what  Na- 
poleon has  called  the  ideohgieai  race 
of  men,  whose  existence  mariLs  a  new 
phasis  in  modem  socie^*  In  ancient 
times  one  of  the  most  distinct  changes 
which  happened  to  great  and  long-tn- 
during  communities  was  from  luxury* 
or  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  to  dEe- 
olension  and  dissolution.  Boi  expe- 
rience at  the  actual  period  tenda  to 
show  that  a  palmy  state  of  soeial  re- 
finement, being  less  sensual  and  mote 
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proi    xi      w  ihe  old  positive  < 
oi  rovemsait,  whieh 

w  ua  actzvitieB»  are 
P  u  or  beeome  diatastefbL  1 
nu  uuubt,  promisea  tokngtiien  om 
career  of  modem  nations.  Thepeopw, 
now  virtually  coming  into  eounml  upon 
all  publie  matters,  nutead  of  the  mm- 
bition  and  intrigiiBs  of  little  knots  of 
high-plaeed  men,  we  have  intiochiead 
into  oabinets,  as  their  most  cflbetiie 
i^rings,  the  violent  agitatiooa  and  paa- 
siona  of  large  populations,  which  hmve 
more  of  wear  and  tear  in  tiiem  than 
ean  be  loond  in  an  eleet  class,  however 
it  may  arise  out  of,  or  be  renovated 
from  time  to  time  from,  the  popular 
body.  It  tmmm,  thai,  only  taioHgli 
successive  exnansnons  and  reaoTaiionB 
that  modem  states  ean  be  brougiit  to 
the  final  terai  of  their  promerity.  llie 
popular  dbment,  whien  in  Kxraier  times 
was  hardly  taken  into  aceount*  mnst 
itidf  beeoine  effiite  befose  a  natiimat 
present  sinlu  to  rise  no  more.  NeTor- 
theless,  as  tiie  declension  whioh  ftd- 
lowed  upon  luxurr  was  the  penulti- 
mate condition  of  the  old  govemmenta 
of  the  worid,  so  the  intellectual  anarchy 
which  follows  upon  modem  civilisa- 
tion, althouffh  ftul  oi  vigour,  and  oa- 
g^le  of  mighty  achievements  surpaas- 
g  all  the  efforts  of  temperate  health 
of  mind,  looks  Uke  the  penultimale 
condition  of  some  of  the  actual  statea 
of  Europe.  The  energies  of  a  whole 
people  maj  be  worn  out  as  wdl  as  the 
eneisies  of  its  aristocratic  dassea;  and 
tlie  rormer  may  be  as  thorougUy  eer- 
Tupted  and  debanolied  bv  tibe  oonstant 
fever  and  exdtemmit  or  gambling  in 
politics  as  tiie  latter.  The  only  m^ 
lerenoe  between  the  two  eases  Is,  tliat 
when  the  people  an  tiie  plarers*  tiio 
game  wiU  probably  rise  and  fall  oftener, 
and  be  carried  on  through  a  longer 
series  of  alternations  of  strength  and 
weakness. 

Now  we  believe  that  the  two  rieliest 
and  most  adTaneed  nations  in  Enrqie, 
France  and  England*  tnm  whieh  al-r 
most  all  other  populations  derive  their 
most  powerlhl  impulses,  are  either  in, 
w  aeoeleintiiig  rapidly  towardi^  the 
state  of  mind  we  IuKf9  deeoHliedli  cbd 
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that  this  state  of  mind  \yciag  pojmiar, 
i»  the  source  whence  all  their  future 
destinies  would  naturally,  if  they  met 
with  no  counteraction,  flow.     And  no- 
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democratic  theory,  whether  openly 
avowed  or  virtually  acted  on,  bein^ 
applied  to  monarchical  governments 
which  have  existed  for  a  great  length 
where  do  we  discover  any  principle  of    of  time,  must  contemplate  their  ut 


nnmixed  counteracting  force  against 
the  anarchic  impuL^ion  which  has  been 
given  to  the  ]>opulace  of  all  nations, 
except  in  Russia.  That  country  is, 
consequently,  considered  as  tlie  great 
antagonist  of  all  libiTal  ideas  in  their 
extreme  democratic  sense,  as  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  their  diffusion  and 
prevalence  is  likely  to  be  stayed ;  and 


ter  decomiK>sition  ;*  for  Democracy, 
bemg  the  least  artificial  of  all  so- 
cial compacts,  coming  sis  near  in  its 
primitive  idea  to  a  state  of  nature  t{< 
I>ossibIe,  suppos4.>s,  at  least  in  its  ori- 
gin, an  elementary  condition  of  so- 
ciety. It  may,  having  arisen  out  of 
this  state  of  prinml  civil  n>lation>hip 
among  men,  endure  in  some  degree 


this  not  so  much  because  its  form  of    of  purity,  as  long  as  the  ])eople  under 
government  is  despotic,  and  that  a     its  rule  have  engrossing  materiid  in 


great  and  growing  material  force  is 
at  its  disposition,  as  because  it  is  in  a 
state  oi  practical  progress,  perfectly 
antipathetic  to  the  speculative  progress 
which  other  nations  are  eager  to  ven- 
ture upon.  Russia  is  a  country  which, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  in- 
complete developemeut  of  its  resources, 
is  anti- revolutionary  ;  it  is,  therefon>, 
regarded  by  revolutionary  populations 
as  their  natural  enemy,  holding  them 
at  the  same  time  in  awe  and  in  check. 
Were  it  not  for  the  balancing  weight, 
or  ratlier  the  ballast  which  that  great 
empire  at  present  supplies  to  Europe, 
the  ideological  liberalism  which  infei^ts 
more  advanced  states  might,  by  this 
time,  have  victorioutily  overrun  the 
continent.      lde<Ls  now   occupy  that 

.  place  in  politics  which  positive  inter- 
ests did  formerly.  England  is  actu- 
ally interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
attaching  her  name  to  a  struggle  un- 
redeemed on  both  sides  by  a  single  ray 
of  ])atriotism,  glory,  or  true  liberality, 
and  in  which  she  is  in  no  way  con- 
cerned, men'ly  to  give  a  triumph  to 
certain  doctrinal  UU'.as  of  civil  liberty ; 
and  the  Belgian  Revolution,  the  most 
unjust,  uncalled-for,  and  injurious  of 
any  that  ever  happened,  was  hailed 
with  exultation  from  the  same  feeling 
of  syni])athy  with  wide  and  vague 
movement  ]>rinciples. 

In  this  state,  then,  of  the  popular 
mind  of  the  two  mo.^t  civili/ed  nations 
of  Europe,  it  appears  strikingly  provi- 
dential that  there  shouhl  cxi?.t  another 
jMiwer  at  the  other  extreme  of  civilisa- 
tion, jut^t  breaking  out  of  barbarity,  to 
serve  as  a  countorpc'isi*  to  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  wliich  would  otlier- 
wise  every  wliere  ilecunipo>e  all  civil 
i/f.rlciivs  M'hivh  have  grown  up  through 

n Joijfisorws ofcunturlvs.  We m,i kc this 
mfsertJon    dvUbvratvly,    liccaiisc    the 


terests,  as  in  America,  to  centre  their 
attention  upon,  and  to  steady  their 
minds  against  its  inevitable  violent 
agitations;  and  it  may,  having  thus 
arisen,  give  its  name  to  a  succes- 
sion of  short-lived  tyrannies,  as  in 
Greece  and  Rome ;  and  it  may  pro- 
duce great  men  and  great  deeds,  fur 
energy  is  its  very  essence,  and  it  con- 
tains the  vital  rudiments  of  all  funns 
of  govenmient.  Rut  in  itself  it  is,  as 
every  trial  has  proved  it  to  be,  of  a 
strictly  rudimental  nature. 

Wherever  Democracy  has  lasted 
through  a  state  of  refinement,  it  has 
been  accompanied  and  identified  with 
an  anomalous  and  exaggerated  des- 
potism, rendered  necessary,  and  even 
beneficial,  to  comiterbalance,  in  an  un- 
certain manner,  and  by  re])eate<l  ex- 
liausting  reactions,  its  anarchic  ten- 
dencies. And  even  then,  when  it  has 
not  been  dis])laced  by  a  monarchy,  it 
has  bronght  the  people  over  whom  it 
lijis  prevailed,  bv  dint  of  the  intestine 
discord  on  which  it  feeds  and  lives,  to 
premature  impotency  and  ruin.  It 
may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  de- 
mocracies or  re])nblics  of  Greece  or 
Rome  had  advantages  which  no  Eu- 
ro]H'an  democracy,  whether  in  spirit 
or  in  form,  could  have:  they  had  be- 
fore them  a  constant  succession  of 
military  enterprises  and  conquests, 
which  ansM'creil,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  same  purpose  which  the  immen^tt 
tracts  of  uno<'cupied  and  uncultivated 
land  do  now  in  America  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, no  doubt,  i*onsi(lerably 
prolonged  tlieir  existence.  They  were 
also  essentially  democratic  in  their 
oritjin,  Romulus  and  his  successors, 
up  to  the  ]K*riod  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, were  i-eally  nothing  more 
than  rc\niblican  chiefs. 

T\\ere  xj^  tvoVVvvwv^t  \Wt«fQre,  iu  the 
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past  coin))letc  experience  of  democra- 
cies furnished  by  history  which  can 
apply  fully  to  modem  times.  As  far 
as  the  application  can  be  made,  it  is 
full  of  determents,  and  where  it  caimot 
be  made,  it  is  because  we  should  want 
advantages  under  that  form  of  goveriip 
ment  which  the  ancients  possessed. 
There  is  one  point,  moreover,  in  spe- 
culating on  the  republican  bias  of  pre- 
sent times,  in  which  all  comparison 


as  the  experiment  goes,  to  undertake 
the  re-origination  of  society. 

This  is  what  the  French  attempted 
to  do,  under  the  name  of  rcfftntfratioH, 
in  their  first  Revolution.  One  would 
think  that  the  examples  furnished  by 
that  fearful  event  would  deter  other 
n.ations  from  entering  on  a  career  of 
what  are  called  '*  organic  changes.'^ 
But  the  contrary  effect  has  followed ; 
terror  has  passed  away,  and  the  rcvo- 


fails.     There  has  been  no  instimce  of    lutionary  doctrines  have  regained  all 


any  nation  rcla))sing  from  the  matu- 
rity of  civilisation  under  a  monarchy 
into  democratic  forms,  except  in  tran- 
sitory revolutionary  paroxysms,  which 
remain  beacons  in  tcrrorem  to  future 
generations.  It  is  very  usual  for  a 
monarchy  to  grow  out  of  a  democracy, 
but  it  has  never  happened  that  a  de- 
mocracy has  grown  out  of  a  monarchy. 
This  phenomenon,  in  a  bona  Jide 
durable  sense,  the  world  has  never 
witnessed.  Its  existence  would  be  an 
inversion  of  order,  the  bare  statement 
and  contemplation  of  which  strikes 
one  as  preposterous,  and  impossible  to 
be  effected  otherwise  than  as  ruin  is 
effected,  by  decomposing  and  destroy- 
ing. In  such  a  work  of  destruction 
there  may  certiiinly  be  a  prospective 
view  of  laying  new  foundations  for 
new  structures  thereon  to   be  built. 


their  fatal  fascination,  drawing  whole 
populations  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west  into  their  malignant  mad- 
dening circle.  The  only  way  to  ac- 
count for  this  is,  by  recollecting  that 
the  first  principles  which  arc  appealed 
to  whenever  the  mob  are  to  be  moved, 
are  so  simple,  and  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them  are  so  clear  and  logical — 
they  are  such  self-evident  !ixioms — 
that  being  proposed  to  the  understand- 
ing, they  are  received  at  once  as  true. 
It  thus  ha])peiis  that  the  populace, 
who  are  unable  to  follow  out  in  their 
reasonings  the  consequences  which 
must  supervene  upon  the  maxims  they 
have  leanit  being  put  into  practice, 
are  convinced  at  once  of  their  justice. 
They  get,  moreover,  thereby  a  delight- 
ful conviction  of  their  own  absolute 
wisdom  ;  and  ever}'  effort  really  to  en- 


But  this  project  never  has  been,  and  lighten  and  infonn  their  minds  looks 

never  can  be  durably  realized  ;  for  the  to  them  like  a  design  to  imj)ose  upon 

career  of  a  people  can  never  rc-bcfjin ;  them  by  juggHngs  and  mystifications, 

it  must  be  continuous  and  successive.  Then,    again,    the    more    instructed 

For  an  advanced  generation  to  attempt  classes,  though  not  so  grossly  deluded, 

to  commence  their  national  destinies  have  got  the  habit  of  considering  the 

(k  novo,  involves  some  of  the  wildest  moral  and  political  in  the  light  of  po- 

contradictions.    There  must  be  in  such  sitive  sciences.      These   subjects   are 

an  edbrt  or  desire  a  disproportion  per-  consequently  tested  by  arithmetical  cal- 

fectly   monstrous   between   men   and  culations  ;  or,  where  this  is  not  pos- 

their  aims — the  men  belonging  to  a  sible,  the  reasonings  applied  to  them 

civil  state  of  society  of  tho  growth  of  are  assumed,  though  not  avowed,  in  a 

numerous   centuries,   and   the  things  plenitude  of  presumption,  to  be  equi- 

they  aim  at  belonging  to  an  infanrf/of  valent  to  algebniie  signs,  and  to  give 

society.  infallible  results.     The  works  of  Mal- 

Progression,  or  a  rontinuimj  of  t/ie  thus  and  of  Bentham  bear  us  out  in 

/fast  info  the  future,  being  tho  natural  this  assertion.     But  when  men  reduce 

<;rder  of  hnnnin  affairs,  to  score  out  moral  propositions,  in  spirit,  in  will, 

the  past  in  civil  government, — that  is,  and  in  design,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 

not  its  accidentally  adhering  abuses,  in  dogmatic  positiveness,  to  the  rank 

its  crcresccnecs,  as  it  were,  but  its  sub-  and  nature  of  mathematical  problems, 

stautive  institutions — the   foundations  they  will  act  accordingly :  they  will 

on  which  it  has  been  built ; — is  not  to  regard  nothing  in  tho  universe  as  sa- 

advance,  but  rather  to  make  a  move-  ered  but   their  own  demonstrations, 

ment  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  yet  it  In  complacent  self  conceit  they  will 

is  not  precisely  to   retrograde — that  be  ever  ready  to  exclaim,  "J/z^/i/ia^o^ 

word  does  not  fully  express  the  action  mat  calumJ"     "  Let  all  go  to  wrack, 

— but  it  is  to  effect  a  disruption  from  so  that  my  theories  come  out  i^i  the 

ill!  antecedent  experience,  and,  as  Uj;  ruins,"     Add  also  to  this,  that  the 
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sceptical  spirit,  which  was  formerly 
directed  ugainst  religion,  has  now, 
rinee  the  beginniun:  of  the  last  half- 
century,  housed  it«*elf  in  politics.  All 
the  fiindaniental  truths  of  ci^il  govcrn- 
meut  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
kind  of  examination  as  that  by  whitrh 
the  infidels  of  past  times  provctl  and 
designed  to  explode  the  Christian  re- 
velation ;  and  Burke's  ironical  para- 
phrase (so  it  may  be  called)  of  Bo- 
lingbroke's  attack  upon  Christianity, 
which  our  ffreat  Constrvative  pointed 
against  civilisation,  to  show  the  utter 
absurdity  of  that  uifideVs  arguments — 
even  that  very  paraphrase  he  lived  to  see 
virtually  adopted  in  France, as  contain- 
ing serious  and  vital  tniths.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution, the  principles  laid  down  in  irony 
in  the  work  we  allude  to  were  fiercely 
propounded  and  calle<l  into  action  with 
the  direst  earnestness.  And  the  same 
])rinciple5,  derived  from  the  same  source 
— the  French  philosophy — if  not  so 
glaringly  apparent  in  act,  at  least  re- 
maining detectable  in  their  origin,  in 
their  s\-mpathies,  and  in  the  dogmatic 
shallow  profound  of  language  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  us,  are  at  present 
spreading  widely  over  Europe.  May 
the  merciful  control  of  Providence,  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  has  lately 
been  called  *' httmbuff'*  in  the  British 
House  of  Coirauons,  save  us  from  the 
schemes  of  conceited  men,  and  impose 
a  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  come^  on  (heir 
projects,  before  they  ravL*h  all  the 
spheres  of  order  and  sanity  out  of  the 
social  and  moral  world. 

If  the  movement  principle  which 
have  called  from  us  the  above  obser- 
vations, which  wc  have  lengthened,  we 
fear,  beyond  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers, shoidd  ever  gain  the  mastery 
over  govenimento,  as  they  have  over 
lai^e  popular  factions,  which  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  by  the  latter,  the 
destructive  absurdities,  the  fearful  re- 
sults which  they  threaten  would  surely 
be  near  their  accomplishment.  It  L<i, 
no  doubt,  therefore,  because  Kussia  is 
the  great  antAgonbt  of  these  principles, 
that  she,  at  the  present  crisis,  attracts 
8o  much  jealous  attention .  The  mighty 
barrier  which  she  opposes  to  revolu- 
tionary propagandism,  combined  with 
her  daily  increasing  resources  and  her 
Apparent  projects  of  territorial  aggran- 
diBcmcnt,  have  givon  her  an  interest 
Old  importance  in  tho  evcB  of  Europe 
alpove  all  other  nations  of  the  continent. 


It  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
gratifying  to  our  readers  to  possess  a 
statement  of  her  military  force,  fur- 
nished by  a  competent  witness — a  more 
competent  one  than  Marshal  Marmont 
could  hardly  be  found.  And  we  re- 
ceive the  more  gladly  his  testunony  on 
this  subject,  as,  whilst  some  persons 
rei>resent  the  land-force  of  Russia  to 
be  wavering  and  precarious,  and  alto- 
gether incommensurate  to  the  extent 
of  her  territory  and  her  weight  in  Eu- 
rope, others  have  exaggeratinl  notions 
of  it,  and  threaten  us  constantly,  in 
tlieir  fears,  with  a  cloud  of  Russian 
barbarians,  who,  like  the  Hun*?  and 
Goths  of  ancient  times,  are  ready  to 
ovemm  and  devastate  Europe  on  the 
first  opportune  occasion.  Th<»  follow- 
ing detjiilcd  account  gives  precise  in- 
formation : — 

'*  The  Russian  army  consists  at  pre- 
sent of  the  following  corjis:  —  The 
Imperial  Guard,  composed  of  six  di- 
insions,  three  cavalrj'  and  three  infan- 
try. Of  these  there  are  twelve  cavalrj- 
and  twelve  infantry  regiments,  one  biit- 
talion  of  sappers,  one  of  marines,  one 
of  chasseurs,  one  of  veterans,  four 
of  horse-artillery,  and  twelve  of  foot-ar- 
tillery. The  Grknadier  Corps  is  com- 
posed of  one  division  of  light  cavalry-, 
consisting  of  four  regiments,  of  three 
divisions  of  infantry,  made  up  of  twelvt* 
regiments — of  two  batteries  of  horse- 
artillcr}',  and  fifteen  of  foot-artiller}-. 
Tho  Regimknts  of  the  Guard  con- 
sist of  seven  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
three  battalions  of  infantr}'.  The  Six 
Corps  of  the  Lixk  are  composed  each 
of  one  division  of  light  eavaliy  made 
up  of  four  regiments  ;  of  thrci  divi- 
sions of  infantry,  each  of  four  regi- 
ments,  two  of  a  regiment  of  four 
active  battalions  ;  in  all  twelve  re- 
giments, besides  two  batteries  of  horse- 
artillery  and  two  of  foot-artillerj*. 
The  tutal  of  the  six  corps  of  the  linf» 
consists  of  t^'cnty-four  regiments  of 
light  cavalry,  seventy-two  of  iufantrj', 
twelve  batteries  of  horse-nrtillerv,  and 
ninety  of  foot-artillery.  Of  tho  3d 
Corps  of  Cavalry  op  Reserve,  each 
corps  has  two  divisions,  and  each  di- 
vision four  regiments,  making  a  tot€tl 
of  twenty-four  regiments,  and  twelve 
batteries  of  horse-artillery.  The  Two 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Line  are 
formed  each  of  three  divisions,  and  each 
division  is  composed  of  twenty -four 
batta^iofUB.    TVie  Co^t^  o^  tiwl  Cau- 
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gt>oii.s  three  divisions  of  iiifantr}^  and 
j'ixteen  batteries  of  foot  artillery. 
The  Corps  of  Oremboueg  is  formed 
of  one  division  of  infantry  of  sixteen 
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aboTc  org^anizatioDf  coutuin  800  meu 
each." 

We  regret  that  we  eannot  now  give 
onr  readers  some  accoimt  of  the  mt/t- 


battalions,   and  the  same  nnnilxT  of  tari/  colonies  of  Southern  llussia ;  but 

batteries;    tlie   Corps  of  Siukuia  of  satisfactorily  to  enter  upon  this  subject 

one  division  of  infantry  ;  the  Corps  of  we  should  be  obliged  to  prolong  this 

Finland  of  X\w  sjmie.      The  Tuoops  article   beyond  all  due  limits.     Wc 

OF  THE  Interior  consist  of  ten  bat-  can  therefore  only  refer  our  readers 

talions  of  sappers,  of  fifty  battalions  of  to  Marshal  Marmont*s  book  for  much 

home  militia,  and  of  one  division  of  interesting  information  on  this  curious 

horse-artiller}',  composed  of  nine  bat-  topic,  and  will  ourselves  lay  before 


teries.  Of  (^)ssacks  there  are  sta- 
tioned in  different  countries  one  hnn- 
driMl  and  forty- six  regiments. 

"  Tlie  Russian  tt^ritory  has  beini 
militarily  dividwl  into  two  parts  ;  the 
fir?t,  consisting  of  the  distant  provinces, 
thinly  ])iMjpkHi,  has  l)ct»n  comlemned 
as  a  recruiting  district.  It  furnishes 
no  men  to  the  army ;  the  other,  formed 


them  another  extract,  of  an  interest 
much  more  exciting.  The  Marshal 
gives  the  following  detailed  opinion  of 
the  probable  event  of  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  allied  European  Powers  to 
prevent  Russia  taking  and  keeping 
possession  of  Turkey,  should  sucti  be 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  His  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  recollected,  is  the 


out  of  the  centre  of  the  empirts  of    judgment  of  an  experienced  military 


thickly  inhabited  tracts,  supplies  the 
country  with  all  its  soUliers.  From 
this  arnmgement  it  results  that  the 
army  is  recniited  out  of  a  population 
of  forty  millions  of  natives,  and  that 
the  limits  of  the  territory  within  wliich 
this  recruitment  takes  place,  are  not 
too  distantly  removed  from  each  other 
to  admit  of  an  expeditions  formation 
or  renovation  of  a  milittary  force. 

"  The  army  arising  out  of  the  above- 
mentioned  population  has  been  orga- 
nized into  regiments  of  six  battalions ; 
a  seventh  skeleton  battalion  is  always 
stationed  in  the  recruiting  districts  to 
receive  and  discipline  young  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  reserve  battalions.  Four  battalions 
of  each  regiment  belong  to  the  active 
force  of  the  country.  Four  regiments, 
that  is  sixteen  battalions  (two  bat- 
talions from  each  regiment  being  de- 
ducted), form  a  division ;  three  divi- 
sions a  corps  ;  and  there  are  six  corps 
at  present  complete  and  effective. 


commander.  The  plans  of  campaign 
of  both  parties,  of  defence  and  attack^ 
which  he  supposes  would  be  adopted, 
seem  to  be  the  ablest  that  can  be  an- 
ticipat(Kl.  As  containing  a  speculation 
likely  to  be  realized,  the  following  pas- 
sage merits  a  close  attention ;  and  if 
the  foreseen  war  should  break  out,  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  will  be  to 
our  Whig  Government  we  shall,  as 
its  proximate  cause,  owe  it,  together 
with  the  probable  aggressive  extension 
of  the  R  iissian  dominion.  The  passage 
we  allude  to  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
Russians  may,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
take  possession  of  Constantinople,  not 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan, 
but  on  his  express  invitation.  I  un- 
dertake to  prove  now  that  the  occupa- 
tion once  effected,  the  most  intimate 
alliance  between  France,  England,  and 
Austria,  the  most  energetic  efforts  of 
these  three  powers  would  be  ineffec- 
tual to  force  the  Russians  to  evacuate 


"  The  fifth  and  sixth  battalions  of  the  position  they  might  take  up  upon 
twelve  regiments  form  a  reserve  divi-  the  Dardanelles, 
sion.  Tliis  division  consists  conse-  "  My  proof  is  based  on  the  following 
(juently  of  twenty- four  battalions  ;  hypothesis  : — A  corps  cTamiee,  form- 
three  divisions  of  reserve  constitute  a  ing  a  junction  with  the  trooj)s  assem- 
reserve  corps.  bled  from  the  Crimea,  would  be  cm- 

"  One  thousand  men  form  the  com-  ployed  in  the  Russian  occupation ;  and 

piemen t  of  an  active  battalion.     The  this  force,  it  may  be  positively  antici- 

numbcr  of  a  reserve  battalion  is  com-  pated,  would  not  amount  to  less  than 


pleted,  in  the  time  of  peace,  by  five 
hundred  men.  The  corps  of  grena- 
diers and  that  of  the  guards  constitute 
each  a  noble  corps  darmee.  The 
Cossack  regiments^  not  included  in  the 


sixty  thousand  men.  I  suppose,  then« 
that  tliis  force  would  be  distribiTted  in 
the  foUowing  manner : — Ten  thousand 
men  would  be  posted  at  the  Dar- 
danelles.    A  strong  place,  consisting 
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of  five  or  six  batteries,  flanked  by  two 
forts,  the  one  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  table-groiuid  Maltissi,  and  the 
other  on  the  height  which  commands 
the  batteries  of  Nagara,  woidd  be  con- 
stnicted  on  tliat  site.  Three  forts, 
amphitheatrically  built  on  thcEuropean 
side,  would  protect  its  batteries  from 
every  hostile  attack  by  land.  Ten 
thousand  men  would  be  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Constantinople,  which 
they  would  hold  in  obedience,  whilst 
several  vessels  of  war  would  ride 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  rest 
of  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  forty 
thousand  men,  would  be  encamped  at 
Adrianoplc.  Eighteen  or  twenty  towers 
would  render  this  post  miattaekable. 
The  army  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand men  posted  there  could  not  1>e 
shut  up,  and  woidd  hold  a  force  eighty 
thousand  strong  in  check.  To  com- 
plete the  system  of  occupation  and  de- 
fence, I  suppose  that  eighty  tliousand 
Russians  would  be  assembled  in  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia,  and  that  their 
advance-guard  would  lie  on  the  bank 
of  tlie  Damibe,  ready  to  cross  the  river; 
and,  finally,  that  the  grand  Russian 
army  would  be  conoentorcd  between 
Warsaw  and  Oacow,  in  readiness  to 
pass  the  Visttda. 

''  I  ask,  then,  what  could  the  triple 
alliance  I  have  mentioned  do  to  force 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  Constantino- 
ple? Supposing  a  French  and  Eng- 
lish army  to  embark  for  the  Dar- 
danelles, what  immense  preparations 
and  expense  would  attend  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  kind  I  Thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men  is  the  greatest  force  tliat 
could  well  be  destined  to  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  even  this  force  would  pro- 
bably be  ill-  organized  and  ill-equipped ; 
the  cavalry  would  be  feeble,  because 
it  is  (lifiicult  to  trans])ort  a  groat  num- 
ber of  hors<\s  to  a  distant  country ; 
artillery  the  same  ;  and  smaller  field- 
pieces  wouhl  be  totidly  inadccpiate  to 
the  necessities  of  the  war.  Finally, 
this  army,  embarked  at  a  great  cost, 
would  arrive  slowly — its  march  would 
be  known — its  arrival  forcswn,  and 
it  woidd  have  to  confront  a  force  in 
strong  positions,  furnished  abundantly 
witli  all  things  necessary,  and  cai)able 
of  receiving  increase  and  renovation 
at  any  moment. 
"  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
Jh*etii  ofFmitco  and  Enghnd  alone  be 
failed  Into  action,  the  hosijle  operations 
or  tho9e  couatrics  must  be  coufiued  to 


a  blockade.  The  Russian  fleet,  how- 
ever, remaining  at  anchor,  could  not 
be  attacked,  yet  might  always  put  to 
sea,  and  command  an  engagement  at 
any  favourable  crisis. 

"  And  now  let  us  see  if  AuNtria 
could  act  more  etFectively.  Supiwsina: 
an  Austrian  army  were  to  enter  Ser- 
via,  afler  passing  the  Balkan,  the  for- 
tified camp  of  Adrianoplc  woidd  out- 
flank tliis  army  on  the  south,  and  sus- 
pend its  offensive  operations  at  once. 
Whilst  manceuvring  to  conquer  tlu> 
difficulty,  the  army  of  Walachia 
could  cross  the  Danube,  and  force  th(^ 
Austrians  to  retrograde.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  a  second  army  might  bo 
assembled  in  Transylvania  to  op|>ose 
the  offensive  march  of  the  Waladuans, 
either  by  a  direct  attack,  or  by  mena- 
cing their  flanks  or  rear.  The  mass  of 
Russian  troops,  however,  assembled 
on  the  Vistula  would,  by  reason  of  its 
advanced  position,  oblige  the  greattn* 
,  part  of  the  Austrian  forces  to  remain 
stationary  in  order  to  cover  the  heart 
of  the  monarchy,  and  even  the  capital 
itself.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  simple  disposition  of  the  Russian 
troops,  such  as  I  have  imagined,  would 
altogether  neutralize  the  oflensive  ope- 
rations of  Austria. 

"  It  would  then  appear  necessary  that 
a  French  army  should  form  a  jmiction 
witli  the  Austrian  anny  to  attack  the 
Russian  force  in  Poland  ;  but  this 
operation,  though  in  a  scientific  sense 
good,  is  hardly  feasible,  for  reasons 
supi^rfluous  to  mention.  liesides,  the 
Russian  force  in  Poland  might  be 
weakened  without  much  injury  being 
thereby  done,  for  tins  force  would  not 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  ea]>ita1s  of 
the  empire.  Their  distance  from  the 
frontier  even  ensun*s  their  safety. 

"  I  acknowledge,  nevertheless,  that 
all  the  military  advantages  I  have 
))ointed  out  in  favour  of  the  Russians 
belong  rather  to  the  first  occupant. 
If  indeed  a  French  and  English  fleet 
should  ]>ass  the  Darrlanelles  and  ar- 
rive at  Constantinople  ;  if,  at  the  same 
time,  an  allied  army  of  French  and 
Austrians  should  seize  on  the  ])osition 
at  Adrianoplc,  and  establish  there 
the  fortified  camj)  of  which  I  have 
siYoken,  then  would  the  Russians  have 
immense  difficulties  to  conquer  to 
wrest  these  posts  from  their  enemies. 
Under  this  sup[)osition,  the  Russian 
fleet)  \\a\\us  (iwlcTcOL^V^^t(i\)QU  wouhl 
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ed  the  Biilkan,  this  army  would  be  consequently  be  soldiers.  They  carry 
exposeil  to  confront  an  Austrian  force  the  i>rinciplo  so  far,  that  they  look 
either  from  Transylvania,  niarclung  even  upon  self-defence  as  unjustiiia- 
into  Bessarabia,  or  from  Hungary,  hie.  'Fhe  doctrine  with  them,  how- 
marching  into  Servia,  in  order  to  turn  ever,  has  notlung  dangerous  in  its  ap- 
the  flank  of  the  Kuss<iau  army  which  plication,  l>ecause  their  manners  are 
would  be  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  true,  that  gentle  and  pacific,  rei-alling  to  the 
in  case  of  an  offensive  movement  on  imagination  the  golden  age  of  jieace 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  a  large  force  and  innocence.  Between  thirty  and 
would  be  previously  sent  into  Trail-  forty  years  ago,  a  grcuit  many  fzunilies 
sylvauia,  which,  taking  up  a  position  of  this  sect  demanded  of  the  Emperor 
in  that  province,  would  cover  the  cor|)s  a  grant  of  property  in  the  hills  they 
on  its  march  to  Constantinople.  This  inhabit,  under  the  i)i*omise  of  clearing 
operation  woidd  certainly  be  difficult,  and  cultivating  the  soil.  Their  de- 
but it  might  be  executed ;  whilst,  on  maud  was  agreed  to,  and  they  esta- 
the  other  hand,  the  operations  of  the  blislied  themselves  in  these  desert 
allied  armies,  such  as  I  have  imagined  tracts.  To  each  family  was  accorded 
them,  under  the  supposition  that  Rus-  sixty-live  acres  of  ground,  with  a  pro- 
sia  should  be  the  first  occupant  of  Tur-  portionate  measure  of  pasture  laud, 
key,  would  be  nearly  impossiljle,  on  Wood  to  constmct  their  houses  was 
account  of  the  proximity  of  Vienna ;  also  granted  them,  under  the  stipiUa- 
unless,  indeed,  not  oidy  the  French  and  tiou  that  the  state  should  be  reimbur- 
Knglish  fleets  and  an  Austrian  army,  sed  for  this  expense  within  a  given 
but  another  great  French  army,  an<l  time  ;  and  no  family  was  allowed  to 
jierhaps  one  from  Prussia,  should  be  profit  by  the  territorial  grant  which 
called  into  action  iu  the  war.  Prus-  did  not  possess  from  twelve  to  tifleeu 
sia  might,  however,  be  inclined  to  hundred  rubles.  Seventeen  hundred 
adopt  the  Russian  side  of  the  ques-  families  closedwith  the  proposed  terms, 
tion,  and  she  probably  would  do  so.'*  They  distributed  their  members  into 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above  martial  forty-one  villages,  and  gave  themselvca 

extract,  we  will  now  give  (»ur  readers  up  to  an  assiduous  industry.     At  pre- 

a  little  picture  of  jirimitive  and  peace-  s<?nt  these  villages  remind  one  of  the 

ful  life,  which  is  the  more  striking,  as  most  beautifid  and  highly  cultivated 

the  jKJople  of  whom  it  is  ilrawu  live  parts  of  Swabia,  BavtOi-ia,  and  Austria, 

in  the  midst  of  wild  Tartar  hordes.  They  are  comjiosed  of  pretty  houses^ 

among  whom  Marshal  Mamiont  tni-  built  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  or- 

velleil,  and  made  long  halts  for  a  con-  naniental  plantations.      The    iuhabi- 

siderable  time.  tants  possess  magnificent  cattle.    The 

"  In  travelling/'  he  says,  •*  in  this  comfortable  welfare  of  these  little  com- 

])art  of  Russia   (the   southern),   one  munities  is  most  evident,  and  several 

finds  «t  a  few  leagues  distance  from  individuals  among  them  have  acquired 

each  other,  countries  ])resenting  con-  great  riches. 

trasts  so  strong,  that  they  alternately  "  it  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be 
remind  one  of  the  barbarians  of  Thi-  delighted  with  these  petty  colonies, 
bet,  aiul  of  the  industrious  and  civili-  where  all  that  the  imagination  can 
ze<l  people  f)f  the  centre  of  ICurope.  conceive  of  order,  welfare,  and  virtue. 
In  a  single  day  one  may  seem  to  have  strikes  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  One 
travelled  over  the  space  of  several  may  form  some  idea  of  the  pure  mo- 
thousand  miles,  so  different  are  the  as-  rals  of  this  popidation,  on  learning 
pects  of  the  land  and  the  manners  of  that  for  thirty-six  years  in  this  com- 
the  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  more  munity,  composed  of  seventeen  hun- 
curious,  for  instance,  than  the  con-  dred  families,  no  single  law-suit  has 
trast  whi(^h  exists  between  the  Xogais,  taken  place,  and  that  no  tribunal  of 
the  wild  Tartar  tribe  I  have  just  de-  justice  has  been  engaged  in  a  criminal 
scriljed,  and  their  neighlmurs  the  Men-  pros(>cntion.  Of  this  hardly  credible 
nouists.  fact  I  have  been  informed  by  seve- 

"  The  Mennouists  form  a  religious  ral  of  the   wealthiest  and  ])rincipal 
sect,  and  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Vis-     Mennonist^.     Tliese  people  also  have 

tula.     They  are  Germans  by  extrac-  no  ministers  of  religion  ;  they  are  ue- 

tion,  and  have  some  resemblance  to  verthek*^^  \eT^'  \C\w\^,  ^\v^  ^'i<R\sS53s!fc^ 
the  Quakers.  They  have  the  greatest  frccmoxxtXy  ioT^\\ii\»\vc^^^  ^1\ft^<!st-^ 
Aorror  %t  sbedditig  hlood,  mid  cannot        NV^  V\$l  tvq^  <:«vtf:\\\^^  ^^^^^  ^^rNx^s 
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the  companies  he  had  been  expecting  bear  best  the  most  repeated  repeti- 
came  up,  he  left  the  church,  fell  upon  tions.  The  very  sound  of  these  uamos 
the  enemy,  who  had  already  duem-  gives  an  alacrity  to  the  blood  and  to 
barked,  and  dispersed  or  drove  them  the  spirits.    They  have  a  perennial 
back  to  their  vessels.     Only  on©  pri-  freshness  in  them.     The  eye,  in  read- 
soner  was  taken,  and  him  Souwarrow  ing,  glances  along  the  page  to  find 
sent  to  Potemkin»  who  commanded  at  them  ;  and  even  riiould  nothing  new 
the  siege  of  Ocsakow,  with  the  details  be  told  when  they  are  met  wiui,  tiie 
of  his  victory.  sense  of  disappointment  is  lost  in  the 
<'  In  the  years   1796  and  1707*  kindling  train  ofexeiting  thoughts  and 
Soiiwarrow*s  attention  was  attracted  sensations  which  they  awaken, 
strongly  towards  the  campaigns   of  We  had  intended,  when  we  eon- 
Italy,  in  which  Napoleon  commenced  menced  this  paper,  to  have  famished 
his  career  of  renown  and  power.     He  extracts  from  the  volumes  before  us 
admired  the  great  talents  of  which  the  on  subjects  which  would  have  better 
young  warrior  gave  proof,  and  said  to  displayed  the  peculiar  talent  of  their 
Oonerai  Kor^,  '  /  tiwgt  be  sctit  spee-  author ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
di/ii  to  oppose  Bonaparte,  otherwise  do  this.     To  enter  farther  than  we 
he  wiU  swrify  JUieh  by  making  his  high  have  done  into  the  topics  treated  with 
road  through  Germany,  and  wiii  come  most  ability  by  the  Marshal,  and  in 
to  seek  ns  here,*    This  extraordinary  which  the  experience  of  his  distin- 
propheey  has  been  realized,  fatally  in-  g^uished  military  career  has  given  him 
deed  for  Napoleon.**  a  special  knowledge,  and  the  right  to 
We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  pronounce  a  decided  opinion,  would 
the  character  of  Souwarrow,  as  sketch-  have  lengthened  out  the  article  beyond 
ed  above,  is  familiar  to  the  public;  all  due  limits.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
but  this  hardly  deducts  from  its  into-  obliged  to  present  our  readers  with 
rest.     Great  men  have  such  a  perpe-  briefer  passages  of  some  piquancy,  in 
tual  command  over  our  sympathies,  order  to  induce  them  to  read  his  whole 
that  there  is  always  a  certain  refresh-  work.    It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  in- 
ment  to  the  mind  in  recalling  their  form  them,  that  it  is  not  in  passages 
heroic  deeds  to  the  memory.     It  is  of  this  kind  that  the  Duke  of  Ragnsa 
preeisely  those  names  which  are  most  shines, 
oniited  in  the  popular  discourse  that 
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When  a  miin  is  engaged  in  an  oc- 
cupation tliat  be  likes,  however  triAing 
be  its  nature,  hours  fly  like  minutes  ; 
and  thus  it  happened  with  me.  Tlie 
composition  of  "  Trevanion,"  which 
beguiled  the  leisure  of  three  days,  was 
not  finished  imtil  the  morning  of  tho 
fourth  was  da^vning — not  a  little  to 
my  astonishment,  for  I  actually  fan- 
cied that  it  was  not  above  two  or 
three  hours  shice  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  I  had  set  in  to  scribbling 
for  the  iright.  Kip  Van  Winkle,  when 
he  found  that  his  beard  had  grown 
twelve  inches  during  his  ten  years* 
nap  among  the  endiantcd  mountains^ 
could  not  have  stared  more  than  I  did 
to  see  the  daylight  staggering  in 
through  the  closed  ^sindows.  WliatI 
had  I  been  rcuUy  seated  eight  hours 
at  tlie  desk  ?  It  was  even  so,  for  the 
bottle  of  wine  by  my  side  was  empty 
— ^the  lamp  was  just  expiring  for  want 
of  oil — a  dL<5tant  cock  was  crowing — 
and  wlieu  I  rose  from  my  seat,  my  liot 
throbbing  brow  and  lifeless  feet,  which 
were  as  cold  as  if  they  liad  Ix^en  dip- 
ped in  an  ice-pail — in  fact,  I  w;is  a  pe- 
trifaction from  the  knees  downwanls — 
left  me  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that 
I  had.  for  the  space  of  one  entin?  niglit, 
been  **  sleepless  niyst^lf  to  make  my 
•      readers  sleep." 

As  it  was  useless  now  to  think  of 
retiring  to  bed,  I  contented  myself 
with  taking  a  few  brisk  turns  up  and 
down  the  room  by  way  of  restoring 
tho  circulation  ;  and  wIumi  I  heanl  tho 
servants  beginning  to  stir  about  the 
house,  1  made  my  way  out  into  the 
open  air,  for  it  was  a  fresh  cool  morn- 
ing, and  the  weather  evinced  symj)- 
toms  of  a  decided  clearing  up.  (3n 
my  return  1  found  breakfast  ready 
prepared  for  me,  and  having  despatch- 
ed It  with  a  true  salt-water  appetite, 
and  arranged  my  toilette  for  the  day, 
I  rcsolvetl  to  put  in  force  my  projected 
excursion  to  tho  ruins  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded ;  .for  the  local 
Guide- Book  assured  me,  in  its  most 
eloquent  and  emphatic  phraseology, 
///Hi  they  were  well  worth  a  vij»it,  be- 
-wy  " charAclrrised  by  an  awful  and 
romantic  frramlciir  that  covdd  not  fail 
fo  prove  highly grHtifying  to  al]  lovcw 


of  the  picturesque,  and  '* — what  does  the 
reader  think? — "  of  pic-nic  parties  1  *' 

As  I  passed  down  by  the  harbour, 
on  my  way  to  the  broad  sands,  I  could 
scarcely  recognise  the  landscape  that 
had  80  disgusted  mo  an  evening  or 
two  since.  Then  it  was  all  gloom — 
now  it  was  all  cheerfulness.  The 
long  expanse  of  "  ribbed  sea-sand,"  in 
particular,  presented  a  most  animated 
aspect.  The  machines,  with  their  Tri- 
ton-looking drivers,  and  amphibious, 
and,  no  doubt,  web -footed  bathing 
women,  were  all  put  into  active  requi- 
sition, while  from  some  of  them  issued 
the  squalls  of  children,  and  from  others 
the  joyous  laughter  of  young  women, 
whose  frequent  plunges  into  tho  sea 
seemed  to  afford  a  world  of  diversion 
to  somo  pert  youngsters  who  were 
standing  on  the  pier  staring  at  them 
through  telescopes.  Close  under  the 
shelter  of  the  tall  cliffs  donkeys  were 
jogging  along  with  ladies  bumping  up 
and  down  on  their  backs  ;  and  just  at 
the  water  s  edp;e  there  was  a  bevy  of 
boarding-school  girls,  seated  on  camp- 
stools,  reading  the  "  last  new  novel," 
and  getting  every  now  and  then  a  salt 
shoe-full,  which  furnished  them  with 
a  decent  pretext  for  lisping  out  a  pretty 
half  ulfectcd  scream  of  surprise  when- 
ever any  personable  young  man  passed 
near  them.  Beyond  them,  on  the 
summit  of  the  clilf,  stood  a  still,  soli- 
tary figure,  whom,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  somewhat  elongated 
about  tho  hij)?,  wearing  no  neckcloth, 
and  rolling  liis  eyes  about  5u  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  I  took  to  be  a 
poet  showing  olf,  or,  what  perhaps  was 
more  likely,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of 
cataloguing  them  in  a  sonnet  for  the 
next  Forget-me-not.  If  so,  ho  had 
abundant  food  for  description,  for  the 
sea  kept  gently  encroaching  on  the 
sands  with  what  Theocritus  so  cx- 
-firessively  calls  an  "aJu  ViKf/<ry.x,"  and 
looking  as  innocent  and  unsophistica- 
ted as  though  it  had  never  been  guilty 
of  a  >hipwrcck  and  had  not  tlie  heart 
to  duck  a  fly  ;  tho  long  range  of  cliffs 
stood  out  bold  and  distinct,  with  a 
sunny  ?u\\\c  o\\  l\ve\T>aTij^*»  \  VWU<i<;cy 
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"  As  though  Home  angels  in  their  upward  from  heaven  to  earth.  Oh,  never  let 
^ight  any  one,  who  has  the  slightest  rever- 
Hid  left  their  mantles  floating  in  mid-  once  for  antiquity,  visit  ruins  that  have 
^^^ »  the  ill-luck  to  moulder  near  a  water- 
and  the  dwindled  ships  in  the  offiiigrf  ing-place.  Chcapsideand  Co.  willbe 
with  their  sails  white  as  the  driven  sure  to  let  loose  their  Vandals  among 
snow,  hrtng  buoyantly,  as  it  were,  like  them,  and  Clapham  Common  to  pro- 
winged  "Sipirits,  between  sky  and  water,  fane  their  solitudes  by  the  hungry 
It  was  one  of  those  inspiriting  days,  clatter  of  her  jaws.  Conceive  bottled 
flush  of  health,  and  youth,  and  beauty,  porter  popping  and  fizzing  above  the 
when  the  care-worn  man  feels  that  buried  head  of  some  heroic  cavalier ! 
"  Paradise"  is  *'  regained,"  and  that  It  was  too  much  of  a  burlesque,  and 
he  b  walking  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  without  staying  to  explore  them,  I 
more  gloom — no  more  perverse  cling-  quitted  the  outraged  ruin?,  as  much 
ing  to  distrust,  and  shutting  out  of  annoyed  as  I  shoidd  have  been  to  see 
faith  in  the  existence  of  good — the  "  Buy  Wan-en's  Blacking'*  chalked 
freshness  ofyouth  has  awhile  comeback  upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  The- 
upon  him,  with  all  its  sangiune  hopes  sens  at  Athens ! 
and  radiant  fancies.  On  my  return  home  by  the  sands,  J 
To  me,  but  just  recovered  from  the  observed  a  crowd  of  people  liastening 
influenza,  and  habituated  for  months  along  the  wooden  ])ier,  eagerly  watch- 
to  the  cheerless  monotony  of  Ciemenfs  ing  a  steam-boat  which  had  just  come 
Inn,  the  day  was  a  perfect  godsend,  smoking  into  the  harbour  with  a  tail 
and  I  rattled  at  my  utmost  8pee<l  as  long  and  black  as  Satan's.  As  it 
along  the  shore,  castle-building,  like  was  one  of  those  cheap  steamers,  now 
Alnaschar,  tliat  dreamiest  of  entlui-  so  much  in  fashion,  which  advertise  to 
siasts.  After  rounding  more  than  take  passengers  for  nothing  or  next  to 
one  small  bay  or  cove,  dotted  with  nothing,  I  took  for  granted  that  all 
fishermen's  cottages,  I  popped  unex-  Wapping  was  afloat ;  nor  was  I  much 
pectedly  on  a  deep  glen  or  gorge  that  out  in  my  reckoning — judging  at  least 
reminded  me  of  Shauklm  Chine,  and  from  certain  dialogues  which  I  chanced 
ascending  a  steep  and  winding  path  to  overhear  between  a  smirking,  double- 
thickly  beset  with  bramble?,  came  out  chinned  elderly  man  who  had  just 
upon  some  expansive  downs,  on  the  landed,  and  some  friends  that  were 
highest  point  of  which,  about  a  mile  welcoming  him  ashore  : — "  Glad  to 

inland,  the  ruins  in  question  were  si-  see  you  ;  how  did  you  leave  Mrs  P 

tuated.     They  were  those  of  a  small  and  the  little  'uns?"     **  Only  so  so  ; 

baronial  castle,  which   had  suffered  Mrs  P is  too  much  of  an  invalid 

greatly  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  had  to  think  of  taking  such  a  voyage  as 

been  going  to  decay  ever  since.      I  this  here  just  at  present ;  and  as  for 

had  hoped  I  should  have  been  alone  Poll,  she's  ill  a-bed  of  the  measles.*' 

among  them,  but  I  was  disappointed  ;  "  Ah,  them  measles  are  wery  trying ; 

for  at  the  very  entrance,  under  an  howsever,   we're  glad  you're  come; 

ivied  gateway,  stood  a  young  lady,  you'll  be  so  delighted  with  the  place, 

sketching  an  opposite  window  in  a  you    can't   think  ;     sich   respectable 

gaudy  drawingroom    Album  ;     and  <*ompany  ;     reg'lar   out-and-outers.** 

within,  in  that  part  of  the  castle  Whicli  "  Indeed!  then  it's  just  the  thing  for 

had  once  formed  the  chapel,  were  a  me;  I  can't  abide  any  thing  as  is  low  ; 

jolly,  laughing  party,  consisting  of  a  none  of  your  Gravesend  or  Margate 

rosy  father  and  mother,  and  some  half  quality  for  me,  iis  I  told  Mrs  P 

dozen  children,  squatted  round  a  grassy  t'other  night  when  we  were  supping 

tomb,  which  served  for  a  table,  and  at  Wauxhall ;   but  come  along ;   the 

busy  in  tlie  discussion  of  cold  fowls,  sea  has  made  me  quite  peckish,  as  the 

pickled    pork,    and    bottled    porter,  saying  is,** — with  which  words  the 

Here  was  an  agreeable  surprise  for  a  speaker  joined  his  congenial  cronies, 

lover  of  the  picturesque  !     I  had  anti-  and  away  they  all  trudged,  ann-in- 

cipated  a  scene  worthy  to  be  portray-  arm,  toward^  the  High  Street.     In  a 

ed  by  Wilson,  and  lo !  I  beheld  one  fit  few  minutes  they  were  followed  by  the 

only  to  be  illustrated  by  Cruickshank !  rest  of  the  steamer's  crew,  who  kept 

Away  went  all  my  airy  fii])ric8,  and  pouring  in  a  broad  stream  into  the 

down  tumbled  fancy  to  the  ground  towu,  i£v\\\%V\\\^V\^\V^\!wAJ^v*^t  ^^-^xv- 

with  a  fall  as  huniiJiating  as  Mulcibcr'a  Uli^w  ^'Ji  \}ft.^  \»v\\\i  ^jn^xx^^j^.  ^"n^  "^ 
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T/ie  Chcqfter  ofAccident4, 

EvEEY  one  knows,  or  should  know,  consideration  the  proprietv  of  lookiiu^ 

the  small,  old-fashioned  house,  with  out  for  a  wife,  who  might  mend  his 

tlie  row  of  dwarf  elms  in  front,  which     stockings  when  they  require  it dr 

stands  at  one  corner  of  the  street  his  woollen  hose — replenish  his  empty 
that  looks  out  on  the  grand  canal  of  pipe — think  highly  of  his  worst  jokes 
Uotterdiini.  It  is  the  snuggest  and  — get  his  meals  ready  hetimes — ke^p 
tidiest  of  domiciles,  fit  abode  for  an  his  bed  warm  at  night — and  save  him 
orderly,  pacific  bachelor,  and  was  ac-  a  world  of  expense  and  trouble  by  of- 
cordingly  tenanted  by  Mynheer  Pe-  ficiating  in  the  triple  capacity  of  nurse, 
ter  Klootz,  a  respectable  citizen  of  mistress,  and  housekeeper. 
Rotterdam,  the  whole  course  of  whose  Having  well  considered  the  nature 
life,  up  to  the  period  at  which  this  tale  of  the  article  he  wanted,  he  found — or 
opens,  was  a  striking  illustration  of  fancied  he  found — every  domestic  re- 
the  proverb,  that  <'  some  men  are  bom  auisite  in  the  person  of  Miss  Barbara 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths."  Janson,  the  only  child  of  a  respectid)le 
Peter  was  one  who  had  risen  from  civic  functionary  of  Rotterdam.  To 
small  beginnings  to  a  state  of  compa-  this  worthy  man  Peter  made  his  pro- 
rative  affluence  ;  he  was  by  no  means  posals,  and  was  accepted  as  his  son- 
remarkable  for  sagacity  ;  neither  could  in-law,  quite  as  a  matter  of  coune; 
he  put  in  any  claim  to  the  praise  of  for  no  father,  who  luid  his  daughter's 
extraordinary  cnteq)rise  or  activity  ;  well-doing  at  heart,  would  ever  have 
nevertheless,  the  stream  of  his  prospe-  dreamed  of  rejecting  the  addresses  of 
rity  had  never  once  known  cheek  uor  so  exemplary  a  citizen  as  Mynlieer 
liinderanee.  His  relations  invariably  Klootz  —  especially  as,  besides  his 
made  a  point  of  dying  and  leaving  him  other  qualifications,  he  was  of  singu- 
legacies  just  at  the  fitting  juncture ;  hiny  engaging  aspect,  being  as  broad 
his  goods  were  always  disposed  of  in  and  compact  as  a  Dutch  lugger,  witli 
foreign  markets  to  advantage  ;  his  a  countenance  as  serene  as  a  sheep's, 
home  dealings  were  equally  satisfac-  legs  of  eoual  tldckness  all  the  way 
tory  ;  in  short,  ho  seemed  bom  to  get  down,  anu  a  temper  which  was  as 
on,  whether  he  would  or  no.  He  was  seldom  mffled  as  the  canal  that  slept 
fairly  shoved  u\}  the  ladder  of  prospe-  in  front  of  his  dwelling, 
rity.  Equally  fortunate  was  lie  with  "  And  now  that  I  have  given  my 
respect  to  character.  It  was  not  his  consent,"  said  Miss  Barbara's  papa, 
fault  that  all  the  respectable  folks  of  as  he  was  one  evening  talking  over  the 
Rottenlam  were  constantly  echomg  matter  with  Peter,  •'  let  me  congra- 
the  praises  of  Peter  Klootz.  He  had  tulate  you,  my  dear  friend,  on  the 
no  ambition — not  he ! — to  be  thought  happiness  in  store  for  you.  With 
more  moral,  devout,  or  benevolent  your  noble  and  generous  qualities,  to 
than  his  neighbours ;  he  merely  desi-  say  nothing  of  your  handsome  for- 
red  to  keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  time" 

and  jog-trot  it  through  life,  troubling  "  Not  so  fast.  Mynheer  JansMi. 
no  one,  and  untroubbd  himself;  yet,  My  fortune  is  by  no  means  so  hand- 
somehow  or  other,  he  had  achieved  a  some  as  you  may  think.  Were  it 
reputation  for  being  all  that  a  Dutch-  equal  to  what  yours  is,  then  indeed 
nuw  should  be.  The  tmth  is,  I  repeat,  you  might  call  it  handsome,  and  ex- 
it was  his  destiny  to  be  lucky,  and  he  pect  me  to  make  as  noble  and  gene- 
could  no  more  help  it  than  an  Irish-  reus  a  use  of  it  as  you  have  ahraTs 
man,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  affec-  done,  and  I  am  sure  always  wiU  oo, 
tion,  can  help  breaking  his  best  friend*s  with  yours." 
head  at  a  fair.  Tms  sly  hint  convinced  old  Janson 

Fortunate,  thrice  fortunate  Peter  !  that  his  intended  son-in-law  was  quite 
But  no,  not  wholly  so,  for  he  was  still  as  wide  awake  as  hunself ;  so,  dismiis- 
a  baclielor.  This  reflection  occasion-  in^  all  idea  of  fuither  compliment,  he 
ed  him  many  a  thoughtful  moment ;  said,  *'  And  now  let's  come  to  bud- 
wherefore,  on  his  retirement  from  bu-  ness.  What  settlements  do  you  pro- 
siness,  having  leisure  to  think  of  minor  pose  to  make  qt\.  \s:)  ^VV^ 
matters,  he  began  to  tako  into  seriouft  *•  'WeXi  y^\^''  \«\^^^^Vkv.  ^^  ^^"^ 
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setUe  on  her*  for  her  sole  and  uncon- 
trolled use^  just  tl^e  same  sum  that  you 
dOf  which  1  call  acting  liberally ;  for^ 
of  course,  you  will  do  your  utmost  for 
your  own  flesh  and  blood." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mynheer 
Janson,  testily  ;  **  but,  my  excellent 
friend,  do,  pray,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  of  age  between 
yourself  and  my  daughter.  Barbara 
is  only  just  turned  twenty-four  ;  and 
you  are — say  fifty  or  thereabouts." 

"  Fifty  I "  interrupted  Peter,  "  no 
such  thing ;  I  shall  not  be  forty-five 
till  next  month — just  in  my  prime." 

"  Exactly  so ;  nevertheless,  1  really 
cannot  help  thinking,  considering  the 
disparity  of  years  between  you  and 
Barbara  —  you'll  excuse  my  plain 
speaking.  Mynheer,  for  I  do  it  with 
the  best  intentions — that  the  very  least 
you  can  do  is  to  double  the  portion  1 
bestow  on  my  child.  I  know  the 
world  expects  it  of  you." 

"  Can't  help  what  tlie  world  ex- 
pects," said  Peter ;  "  these  are  hard 
times,  neighbour ;  not  what  they  were 
when  you  and  I  were  young — that  l«* 
to  say,  younger  than  we  now  arci' 

**  Very  true — but  business  is  busi- 
ness ;"  and,  as  he  uttered  this  senten- 
tious aphorism.  Mynheer  Janson  clap- 
ped his  hands  on  his  knees,  and,  bend- 
ing forward,  looked  at  Peter  with  his 
shrewdest  and  most  commercial  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"  1  feel  the  full  force  of  your  re- 
mark," rejoined  the  seutimental  suitor ; 
"  and,  tliereforc,  though  I  love  your 
daughter  as  much  as  a  reasonable  man 
can  be  expected  to  do,  yet  I  certainly 
cannot  think  of 

"  Tm  afraid,  then,  we  shan't  be- 
likely  to  deal." 

"Humph!"  exclaimed  Peter ;  "sor- 
ry for  that ;"  and  was  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  his  chair,  when  suddenly, 
througli  the  half-closed  door  of  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  he  caught  sight  of 
the  pretty,  plump  face  of  Barbara, 
who  was  seated  near  an  open  window, 
singing  a  Dutch  love-song,  and  jerking 
out  one  of  the  neatest  little  feet  you 

gerhaps  ever  saw.     The  siffht  of  this 
ewitching  apparition,  and  itill  more 
the  sentiment  she  threw  into  the  most 
melodious  language  on  earth,  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  susceptible  soul  of  her 
admirer,   that  he  blushed,  simpered, 
looked   fooVish,    and  heaved  one  of 
those  prufbund,  touching  sighs  which 
roihe  so  gracefully  from  a  short,  tivt 


man  of  forty-five,  the  thickest  part  of 
whose  face  is  downwards,  like  a  pyra- 
mid. 

Old  Janson  marked  his  emotion, 
and  adroitly  observed,  "  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  my  girl  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  in  Rotterdam.  She  sings 
like  any  cherub" 

"  She  does  indeed,"  quoth  the  irre- 
solute  Mynheer  Klootz. 

"  And  as  for  settling  account^,  and 
looking  sharp  after  servants" 

"  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  point  I  look 
to,"  interposed  Peter,  with  vivacity. 

"  Then  Barbara  is  the  very  girl  to 
suit  you — always  supposing  that  you 
will  take  her  education  as  a  set-ofi* 
against  your  settlement." 

"  Well,  well.  Mynheer  Janson  ; 
in  an  affair  of  this  sort  I  don't  care  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain." 

"  It  is  to  be  a  match  then  :" 

"  Yes,  I  undertake — you  are  rather 
hard  on  me  though  ;  upon  my  life 
you  are — to  double  whatever  sum  you 
may  think  fit  to  settle  on  your 
child." 

"  (lood  ;  and  I  undertake  to  make 
her  turn  otf  that  idle,  peniuless, 
young  fellow,  who  has  bf>en  dancing 
attendance  on  her  for  the  last  month. 
Of  course  you  have  given  Barbara  a 
hint  of  your  intentions  towards  her  ? " 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Peter ;  "  what 
should  I  do  that  for?  You  are  her 
father,  so  uf  course  I  came  to  you 
first.  But  what  were  you  saying 
about  a  young  man  just  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  mere  nothing,  not  worth 
repeating ;"  and  so  saying.  Mynheer 
Janson  abruptly  nut  an  end  to  the 
conversation,  whicn  was  taking  a  turn 
he  did  not  altogether  approve,  by 
pleading  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  Barbara  without 
further  delay. 

When  Peter  called  next  day,  he 
was  introduced  in  form  to  the  young 
lady  as  her  afiianced  husband ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  news  of  her  intend- 
ed marriage  get  wind,  than  every  body 
said  how  lucky  she  was  to  have  se- 
cured such  a  prize  as  Mynheer  Klootz. 
He  was  none  of  your  gay,  thought- 
less, young  spendthrifts ;  but  a  man 
of  sound,  well- wearing  qualities,  who 
could  not  fail  to  make  any  woman 
happy.  Would  that  Barbara  could 
have  thought  so  ;  but  it  vras^  impossi- 
ble ;  her  heart  was  aln'ady  lost  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery ! 

Alter  a  foitaX^X'^  wlat«  courtship. 
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during  which  father  and  son  were 
very  nearly  having  a  second  split  up- 
on settlements,  and  the  helpless  victim 
was  specially  mi.cerable,  though  she 
stood  too  much  in  awe  of  her  father 
to  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  her 
grief,  the  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
and  Peter  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
felicity. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  that 
eventful  day,  as  ho  was  indulging  in  a 
pensive  stroll  along  the  borders  of  the 
picturesque  canal,  he  chanced  to  on- 
counter  an  old  acquaintance,  with 
whom,  in  his  days  of  trade,  he  had 
occasionally  been  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
acting business.  He  was  an  English- 
man, but  of  Dutch  extraction,  who, 
having  come  to  Rotterdam  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  a 
deceased  brother,  was  now  on  his  road 
to  the  quay,  where  lay  the  packet  in 
which  he  was  to  embark  for  London 
— he  was  a  small  merchant  there,  con- 
nected with  the  Rotterdam  trade — 
the  instant  the  wind  should  serve. 
The  recognition  was  mutually  agree- 
able ;  each  had  a  hundred  gossiping 
enquiries  to  make  of  the  other  ;  so  it 
was  agreed,  after  a  faint  show  of  re- 


deck  with  a  view  to  return  to  land ; 
but  what  was  the  worthy  man's  a.v 
tonlshnient,  when  he  found  the  ship 
und(>r  full  sail,  and  the  port  of  Rotter- 
dam already  dwindled  to  a  mere  speck 
in  the  twilight  horizon !  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  What,  on 
his  voyage  to  London,  he  who  was  to 
be  married  early  on  the  morrow !  Was 
ever  such  a  eatastrojdie ! 

For  some  minutt*s  he  stood  like  one 
])la net-struck  ;  at  length,  rushing  up  to 
the  man  at  the  helm,  "  Stoj)  the  ship," 
he  exclaimed,  "  and  put  me  on  shore,'* 
unconscious  of  the  absurdity  he  was 
Uttering. 

*•  On  shore?"  said  the  helmsman, 
with  a  grave,  husky  laugh,  like  the 
gruff  ba-a  of  an  old  ram,  "  ay,  ay, 
wlien  we  n'ach  it,  which  will  not  be 
for  some  time,  I  guess." 

Peter  was  yet  about  to  reply  with  as 
much  of  indignation  as  was  compati- 
ble with  his  nature,  when  the  ship 
giving  another  heavy  roll  as  she  went 
off  on  a  fresh  tack,  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  arms  of  Stubbs,  who  was  sta- 
ring open-mouthed  beside  him.  On 
n*gaining  his  equilibrium,  our  hero 
insisted  on  seeing  the  skipper,  a  wary 


sbtance  on  Peter  s  part,  that  he  should     old  man  with  a  white  tisliy  eye,  from 


accompany  Stubbs  on  board,  and  have 
an  hour  or  two's  social  chit-chat  with 
him,  as  the  vessel,  it  was  understood, 
would  not  set  sail  till  late  at  night. 

On  entering  the  cabin  the  two 
friends  set  to,  without  an  instant's 
delay,  at  serious,  steady  tippling  ;  for 
Peter,  generally  speaking,  was  a  thirsty 
soul,  and  his  companion  of  a  saturnine, 
dyspeptic  temperament  that  stood  in 
constant  need  of  a  stimulus.  The  ge- 
nerous liquor  soon  produced  its  usual 
good  effects.  Dull  jokes  were  cracked, 
and  still  duller  anecdotes  told,  till  at 
length,  after  they  had  worn  away  an 
hour  in  various  conversation,  oblivious 
of  every  thing  except  tlie  exceeding 
comfort  of  their  situation,  Peter  began 
to  feel  an  irresistible  drowsiness  steal 
over  him ;  and  after  bobbing  hb  head 
up  and  down,  like  a  Chinese  mandarin 
on  a  mantcl-piece,  he  fell  fast  asleep, 
an  example  wliich  was  soon  followed 
by  his  fnsky  associate. 

Their  nap  had  continued  a  conside- 
rable time — for  a  Dutch  nap,  like  a 
Dutch  story,  is  apt  to  be  a  lengthy 
one  —  when  they  were  roused  by  a 
sudden,  impetuous  movement  of  the 
vessel.  Our  hero  was  the  lirst  to  wake, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  hurried  up  on 
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whom,  however,  he  gameil  no  more 
satisfactory  information  than  that  as 
they  were  likely  to  have  a  rough  par- 
sage,  he  should  not  be  able  to  set  him 
on  shore  'till  they  reached  the  Thames. 

"Good  Godf"  exclaimed  the  as- 
tounded Peter,  **  here  is  a  pretty  bu- 
siness. And  I  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried the  lirst  thing  i^i  the  morning!  * 
What  will  Barbara  say — what  will 
her  father  say — what  will  all  Rotter- 
dam say  ?  1  shall  be  pointed  at  as  a 
madman,  and  hooted  by  all  the  little 
boys  in  the  city.  Oh  dear — oh  dear  ^ 
— what  will  become  of  me  I" 

At  these  words,  all  who  heard  hum 
burst  into  vociferous  laughter;  but  his 
companion  gravely  said,  "  Don't  be 
agitated.  Mynheer  Klootz;  who  knows 
but  we  may  have  a  short  and  ))leasant 
voyage ;  though,  to  be  sure,  as  the  Cap- 
tmn  says,  it  does  look  a  fearful  night." 

"  And  what  consolation  is  this  to 
me?"  asked  Peter,  sulkily. 

"  I  do  not  mention  it  in  the  way  of 
consolation,  but  of  resignation,  for 
what  can't  be  curetl,  must  be  " 

Before  he  could  complete  the  sen- 
tence, the  ship  began  to  roll  aM^Vvv^s^ 

\\\  a  \T\0?=\  KCVOCWV^  WV\\\TVft^,  \vSS!WX«^^ 

to   VeWY  ^  ^s^^w^V  «v\\  v\«.^\s^>^'^'»  ^^ 
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with  difficulty  made  his  way. into  the  a  ship's  side  with  a  confusion  truly 

cabin,  where — it  being  by  this  time  humiliating,  yellow  as  daflfbdils,  and 

pitch-dark — he  threw  himself  on  the  moaning  as  dismally  as  a  north  wind 

floor,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  few  whistling  through  the  key-hole  of  a 

hours*  repose.     But  sleep  fled  his  eye-  back  attic.     Sea-sickness !     The  very 

Mda,  so  incessant  was  the  din  overhead^  word  is  an  emetic,  and  I  heavt;  while 

and  with  such  eccentric  and  intolera-  I  write  it. 

bio  vivacity  did  the  smack  persist  in  "  My  poor  dear  Peter,"  said  Stubbs, 

ploughing  her  way  through  the  tum-  obser^'ing  the  Dutchman's  forlorn  con- 

bling  billows.       *  dition,  "  don't  give  way,  but  take  it 

Towanls  morning  the  gale  had  con-  coolly,  as  I  do.     Is  there  any  thing  I 

Riderably  decreased,  but  the  swell  that  can  do  for  you  ?   any  thing  you  could 

it  left  behind  it  was  even  more  annoy-  fancy  to  eat  or  drink  ?    Speak  but  the 

ing.     A  brisk  movement  may  be  en-  wonl,  and  you  shall  have  it.     Wliat 

dured,  but  the  slow,  heavy  roll  of  a  would  you  say  now  to  a  nieo  savoury 

laboiuing  vessel  is  enough  to  revolu-  bit  of  fat  bacon  ?  " 

tionize  the  stomach  of  an  Esquimaux.  "  Oh,  Lord ! "  exclaimed  the  suf- 

Peter  was  no  sailor,  and  accordingly,  fcrer.  turning  towards  Stubbs  with  an 

shortly  after  ilaybreak,  he  began  to  expression  of  countenance  that  miirht 

experience  certain  premonitory  twitch-  have,  melted  the  soul  of  an  iceberg, 

ings  in  the  epigastrum,  that  set  him    *'  for  God's  sake" He  could  get 

gaping  like  one  who  has  jxut  finished  no  farther,  but  again  drooped  his  head, 

tho  perusal  of  Dr  Bowring's  Batavian  like  some    delicate  floweret  bcndin;^' 

Anthology.  under  the  influence  of  a  hurricane. 

His  friend  ob5<»rved  these  symptoms.  But  enough  on  this  distressing  theme ; 

and  assisting  him  to  get  u|K>nhis  legs,  suffice  to  say  that,  atter  a  tempestuous 

said,  "  This  is  a  very  unpleasant  pre-  voyage,   during  the  greater  jKirt   of 

ilieament,  Mynheer  Klootz,  but  let  us  which  Mynheer  Klootz  lay  half-dca<l 

hope  that,  whatever  else  may  happen,  on  the  cabui  floor  covered  over  with  a 

at  least  you  will  not  be  .sea-sick."  tarpaulin — for  every  berth  was  oeeu- 

Hanlly  were  the  words^spoken,  than  pied— the   ship  entered  the  Thames, 

Peter,  cramming  his  handkerchief  iuto  and  for  the  first  time  IVter  was  able 

his  mouth,  rushed  u])  on  deck,  his  face  to  uplift  his  head,  look  about  him,  and, 

white  as  a  plaster  of  Paris  bust,  and  as  he  eloquently  phrased  it,   "  pick  a 

the  cold  sweat  trembling  on  hi.-*  fort*-  bit  of  something  nourishing."      On 

head.  landing  in   the   classical   vieinity    of 

"  My  poor  Peter!"  exelaimiMl  Stubbs,  Wapping,  he  put  himself  under  the 

**  1  would  not  discourage  you  for  the  protection  of  Stubbs,  who,  accompany - 

world,  but   I  feared  it  would  be  so.  ing  him  to  a  small  hotel  near  the  river. 

When   once  these  paroxysms  begin,  left  him  alone  in  the  coffee-room,  wit! i 

you  have  no  notion  how  long  tliey  con-  a  promise  that  when  he  had  transacted 

tinne.     I  shoidd  not  wonder  if  you  some  business  which  required  his  im- 

were  to  be  ill  all  the  way  to  the  Nore.  mediate  attention,   he  would    return 

Good  Heavens,  how  blue  your  nose  and  escort  him  to  his  own  lodgings. 

is!     Arc  3'ou  80  trr// sick ?"  Unluckily  for  Mynheer  Klootz,  it 

All  this  time  Peter's  head  and  shoul-  happened  that  an  inquest  had  been 
ders  were  hanging  over  the  vess(4's  held  at  the  hotel  but  a  short  time  be- 
side, while  at  intervals  he  kept  ex-  fore  his  arrival  on  the  body  of  a  fo- 
chumuig,  "  I  shall  die — 1  am  sim»  I  roigner  (name  unknown)  who  had  been 
»ha11.  And  I  was  to  have  been  mar-  found  by  the  chamberniaid  dead  in  his 
ried !  Oh,  my  bowels ! "  and  down  bed  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  ;  and 
went  his  head  still  lower  than  before,  some  of  the  jury,  together  with  the 

Who  has  not  suffered  from    sea-  surgeon  who  had  assisted  at  the  inves- 

siekness? — that  remorseless  fiend  who,  tigation,  were  still  in  the  cofteo-room, 

spiying 'neither  age  nor  sex,  intelli-  indemnifying  themselves  for  the  labour 

genccnor  respectability,  makes  a  point  of  enquiry  by  a  bowl  of  rum-punch, 

of  setting  at  defiance  all  the  decorums  No  sooner  had  Stubbs  (]uittcd  him, 

of  etiquette,  all  the  graces  of  attitude,  than  Peter  seated  himself,  **  like  a  star 

all  the  claims  of  humanity.     I  have  apart"  from  these  sage  gossips,  in  a 

seen  dignified  statesmen,  lovely  women,  retired  comer  of  the  room,  with  hi> 

poets  of  the  most  romantic  and  di-  head  buriod  in  the  palms  of  his  hands, 

n'neif   of  tho  jjaost   spiritual   cast  of  while  every  now  and  then,  as  he  be- 

^ormfothinrn,  nil  Jimldled  tosrother  nt  thon«:ht  him  of  Bnrburn.  n  siTb.hrrivy 
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as  a  Parliamentary  speech  on  the  Bud- 
get, would  force  its  way  up  through 
his  thorax.  While  thus  absorbed  in 
reverie,  the  waiter  iiappened  to  get 
sight  of  him,  and  struck  with  his  mys- 
terious manner,  advanced  to  his  box 
with  the  professional  enquiry  of  "  did 
you  call,  sir?'*  Whereupon  Peter, 
pointing  to  an  empty  tumbler  that  stood 
near  him,  made  sliifl  to  pronounce  the 
words  "  shin  and  vater,**  almost  the  only 
Knglbh  words — with  the  exception  of 
*•  Got  dam,"  which  every  foreigner  has 
by  heart — with  which  he  was  acquaint- 
ed. The  instant  the  liquor  was  brought, 
Peter  despatched  it  at  a  gulp — for  his 
late  calamity  had  endowed  him  with  a 
twenty  Dutchman- power  of  swallow 
— and  l>eforo  the  surprised  official 
could  quit  his  presence,  he  made  signs 
for  another  tumbler,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  landlord  himself. 

Mean-time  the  oddity  of  our  hero's 
manner  began,  as  was  natural,  to  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  the  jurymen.  At 
first  they  contented  themselves  with 
merely  staring  at  liim ;  then,  as  his 
disquietude  showed  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment, they  shrugged  their  shoulders 
mysteriously,  and  at  last  fell  to  whis- 
pering together;  while  the  surgeon 
beckoning  the  waiter,  said  something 
to  him,  which  brought  the  landlord 
again  into  the  room. 

**  Very  suspicious,'*  whispered  the 
surgeon  to  Boniface  ;  "  can't  say  I  like 
the  roll  of  the  poor  gentleman's  eye." 

**  You  don't  say  sol"  replied  the 
]andIord,with  marked  vexation ;  *'herc's 
another  inquest,  then,  I  suppose.  It's 
devilish  hard  ])eople  can't  make  awav 
with  themselves  in  somebody  else  s 
house.  I  thought  the  gentleman's 
manner  strange  when  I  brought  him 
his  gin  and  water.  But  Fll  turn  him 
out." 

"  No,  no ;  take  no  notice  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  but  leav?.  all  to  me ;  I 
know  the  way  of  these  folks." 

While  this  conversation  was  going 
forward,  Peter,  accidentally  casting  his 
eyes  about  him,  obsen'cd  every  one  in 
the  room  staring  at  him  in  a  most  sig- 
nificant manner,  and,  annoyed  by  such 
impertinence,  he  drew  the  red  curtains 
of  his  box,  which  effectually  screened 
him  from  observation.  This,  of  course, 
added  to  the  suspicions  of  the  party, 
especially  the  surgeon's,  who  instantly 
quitted  his  seat,  and  stationed  himself, 
togetlicr  with  the  landlord,  behind 
tlio  curtains  of  the  Dutchman's  boz^ 


through  a  small  rent  in  which  they 
could  watch  his  motions  undetected. 

For  some  time  Peter  remained 
gloomily  passive,  sipping  liis  gin  and 
water  by  way  of  occupation  until 
Stubbs  should  return  ;  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  drink  away  the 
headach  which  his  late  sickness  had 
left  behind  it,  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  paper  containing  some  soda 
powders,  with  which  his  dyspeptic 
friend  had  supplied  him  on  board  the 
smack,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pouring 
one  of  them  into  his  glass,  when  the 
surgeon,  convinced  by  this  tliat  his 
suspicions  were  well  founded,  and  that 
the  unhappy  gentleman  was  about  to 
take  arsenic,  nished  forward  and  seized 
his  tumbler,  while,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, tho  landlord  laid  the  violent 
hand  of  possession  on  his  arm,  ex- 
claiming the  while,  *•  my  good  sir* 
my  dear  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't!— 
good  God,  is  not  one  corpse  enough 
at  a  time  ?  Why,  I  shall  have  every 
room  in  the  house  filled  with  them !  '* 

This  struggle  gathered  all  the  jury 
about  Peter's  box,  who  kept  turning 
his  eyes  from  one  to  another,  }is  if  ho 
fancied  they  were  all  mad  together; 
but  when,  despite  his  entreaties  to  be 
left  unmolesteu,  he  found  tho  landlord 
persist  in  holding  him  fast,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  extreme  measures,  and  in 
the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  applied  his 
clenched  fist  to  the  publican's  skulls 
which  testified  to  the  assault  by  a  re« 
verberation  like  that  of  a  hollow  drum* 

"  Hold  him  fast,"  exclaimed  the 
surgeon,  retreating  discreetly  behind 
the  broad  shelter  of  the  landlord's 
back,  "  while  I  keep  my  eye  fixed  on 
lum  ;"  saying  which,  he  popped  his 
head  over  the  other's  shoulder,  and 
looked  at  Peter  with  an  authoritative 
and  awful  sternness,  intended  to  cow 
him  into  submission.  But  this  optical 
experiment  was  lost  on  tho  Dutchman, 
for  he  spluttercil,  stormed,  and  strug- 
gled desperately  to  free  himself  from 
the  publican's  grasp,  whom  the  sur- 
geon mean-time  kept  exhorting  to  per-  - 
severauce  in  such  terms  as,  "  hold  him 
tight — the  paroxysm  is  on  him — he's 
dangerous  now." 

And  so,  indeed,  it  proved ;  for  ere 
the  speaker  could  conclude  his  exhor- 
tation, down  went  tho  landlord  on  the 
sanded  floor  of  the  cofice-room,  over- 
turning the  table  in  his  descent,  and 
depositing  it  on  the  foot  of  tho  foro- 
man>  who  was  only  JusAi  x^vH<i\\sc^ 
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from  a  fierce  fit  of  the  gout  in  lib 
great  toe.  The  exasperated  juryman, 
shrieking  with  torture,  rushed  in  on 
Peter  like  a  mad  bull,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  succeeded,  by  the  aid 
of  the  surgeon,  the  landlord,  and  the 
'waitcr*s  white  napkin,  in  tying  his 
hands  behind  him. 

Poor  Peter !  never  did  mortal  wight 
look  more  perplexed  or  foolish  than  he 
did  at  this  trying  moment.  All  was 
an  enigma  to  him,  which  became  still 
more  inexplicable,  when  his  victors, 
having  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  sulky 
inertness,  drew  up  in  front  of  his  box, 
and  proceeded  to  hold  a  council  of  war 
on  him. 

<'  He  must  be  bled  and  put  to  bed 
instantly,**  said  tlie  man  of  medicine, 
**  after  which  a  barber  must  be  sent 
for  to  shave  his  head.  You  sec  hc*s 
quiet  now,  which  is  the  best  time  for 
operating." 

"  And  who's  to  pay  the  bill?"  en- 
quunkl  the  cautious  landlord.  "  Ym 


sorry  now  I  over  meddled  with  the 
poor  gentleman,  for  I  dare  say  he*d 
have  gone  away  quietly  enough  if  we 
had  but  let  him  have  his  own  way." 

"  D — n  him,"  said  the  ferocious 
foreman,  "  he*s  lamed  me  for  a  month 
at  least,  so  shave  his  head  by  all 
means  and  gag  him  if  he  cries  out.** 

Tlie  discussion  was  still  going  for- 
ward, the  surgeon  insisting- on  bleed- 
ing, and  the  landlord  with  equal  per- 
tinacity on  getting  rid  of  the  strange 
gentleman,  when  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  by  the  entrance  of  Stubbs 
into  the  coftce-room.  To  him  our 
aggrieved  Dutchman  told  his  story, 
which  being  repeated  to  thoso  who 
stood  round  him,  the  mistake  was  in- 
stantly cleared  up  ;  and  Peter,  re- 
fl^ardless  of  the  apologies  tendered  to 
him  by  the  landlord  and  the  surgeon, 
accompanied  his  friend  to  his  lodgings, 
croaking  all  the  way  like  a  bull-frog 
in  a  Dutch  marsh. 


Part  It. 


About  a  stone* s-throw  from  Russell 
Square  there  is  a  formal  old-fashioned 
street,  one  side  of  which  consists  of 
small  houses,  the  majority  of  which 
are  usually  let  out  in  lodgings  to  the 
minor  class  of  merchants,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic,  who,  having  no  city 
establishment  of  their  own,  content 
tliemselves  with  a  mere  counting-house ; 
or  to  single  gentlemen,  of  slender  in- 
come, from  the  country,  Wlio  come 
one  week  and  take  wing  the  next. 
The  other  side  consists  of  a  quaint 
range  of  dingy  buildings,  vast  in  struc- 
ture, aristocratic  in  aspect,  with  lofty 
entrance-halls,  broad  stone  sbiircases, 
and  sculptured  doorways  of  a  pattern 
now  all  but  extinct.  During  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  18th  century  this  street 
— or  rather  this  side  of  it,  for  the  other 
was  not  then  built — was  one  of  the 
favourite  abodes  of  metropolitan  wealth 
and  rank  ;  but  its  glory  has  long  since 
departed  from  it,  and  few,  save  those 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  know 
it  even  by  name.  Towards  the  west 
it  expands  into  an  antiquated  square, 
the  garden  of  which  is  laid  out  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  with  a 
wooden  statue  of  a  crowned  king  at 
one  end,  and  a  dumpy  church  at  the 
other,  hard  by  which  stands  a  cobbler's 
»UU;  and  eMtw$Td,  it  terminates  in  a 


bustling  thoroughfarc^^the  only  con- 
venient way  by  which  horses  and  car- 
riages can  approach  it.  Pass  by  this 
street  at  any  hour  of  the  day  you 
please,  and  scarce  a  soul  shall  you 
meet  with,  except,  perhaps,  some  prim 
old  lady  creei)ing  stiffly  along  with  a 
powdered  footman  behind  her,  or  a 
veteran  lawyer  retired  from  the  world, 
and  anxious  for  solitude.  It  is  a  co- 
lony complete  in  itself,  unknown  to 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  voted  **  low" 
by  the  upstart  world  of  commerce,  its 
aristocratic  side  being  inhabited  chiefly 
bv  sedate  formal  families  of  the  middle 
class,  who,  too  odd  or  too  stubborn  to 
fall  in  with  the  march  of  mind,  still 
adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors 
by  eating  fish  with  a  fork,  and  persist- 
ing in  the  vulgarity  of  Port  after 
cheese. 

It  was  in  this  street,  ret^omraended 
to  him,  no  doubt,  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  lodgings,  its  convenient  distance 
from  the  city,  and  more  especiaUy  by 
its  grave,  quiet  aspect,  that  our  hero  s 
friend  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Hither, 
late  in  the  evening,  he  brought  the 
perplexed  Peter,  who,  ])Ieased  to  find 
himM^lf  in  a  tenement  as  noiseless  ap- 
parently as  bis  own  snug  one  at  Rot- 
terdam, began  to  pluck  up  heart,  and 
to  speculate  on  the  advent  of  Bupper^ 
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which  Stubhs  had  ordered  on  their 
arrival,  with  feellDgs  approaching  to 
complacency. 

"  At  length,"  quoth  he,  as  he  threw 
himself  back  in  a  cozy  arm-chair,  and 
stretched  out  his  legs  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, <<at  length  I  shall  have  a  few 
hours'  (juict;  and.  Heaven  knows,  I 
deserve  it,  for  never  was  man  so  vil- 
lanously  used  as  1  have  been  within 
the  last  few  days!  But  here's  sup- 
per,** he  added,  in  a  more  playful  tone, 
<<  this  is  consoling  at  anv  rate  ;**  with 
which  words  he  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  cold  ham  and  oysters  with  a  steady 
determination  of  purpose  that  might 
have  become  an  alderman  at  a  turtle- 
feast. 

When  the  tray  was  removed,  a 
handsome  allowance  of  Hollands,  with 
a  jug  of  hot  and  cold  water,  was  placed 
on  the  table ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  for  half  an  hour,  Peter  found  his 
tongue : — "  I  suppose  the  Rotterdam 
packet  will  sail  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after  at  farthest  ?** 

"  The  day  after.  But  now  that 
you  are  here,  won't  you  stay  the  week 
out?  I  can  supply  you  with  every 
thing  that  is  reciuisite.'* 

"  No,  no ;  1  must  hasten  back  to 
Barbara,  who  nvill  be  in  agonies  until  I 
retiu*n.  Poor  thing,  what  must  be  her 
state  of  mind,  so  fond  as  she  is  of  me! 
Capital  Hollands  this — almost  as  good 
as  we  get  at  Rotterdam.  WeU,  to 
think  that  I,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
should  havp  been  mistaken  for  a — an- 
other glass,  did  you  say  ?  With  all 
my  heart,"  and  Peter  promptly  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  the  "  old 
familiar"  beverage.  A  pipe  completed 
his  enjoyment,  and  he  continued  smok- 
ing and  tippling,  and  chatting  between 
whiles,  with  uncommon  diligence,  till 
it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night, 
when  hb  friend,  having  previously  or- 
dered the  only  vacant  bed,  which  was 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  be  got  ready 
for  him,  he  retired  to  his  attic  dormi- 
tory. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  in  the  middle 
watch  of  the  night,  when  the  stir  and 
bustle  of  active  life  were  dying  away 
in  the  mighty  Babylon  ;  when  the 
cats  were  squalling  from  the  house-tops, 
the  Jarvies  slinking  home,  one  by  one, 
from  their  respective  stands,  and 
ghosts,  burglars,  and  polieemen  were 
alone  on  the  alert: — at  this  solemn 
hour  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  colony  of 
fleas,  who  hfidforsome  time  beenamMl 


undisturbed  in  P^ter'sbedroom,  roused, 
doubtless,  by  the  deep  bass  of  his  so- 
norous proboscis,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  quit  their  hiding-places,  and 
see  what  Providence,  who  feedeth  the 
young  ravens,  had  sent  them  in  the 
way  of  provender.  Being  free-bom 
British  fleas,  reared  and  educated 
under  a  tolerant  and  enlightened  mo- 
narchy ,they  thought,  plausibly  enough, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  avail  them« 
selves  of  the  first  legitimate  opi)ortu- 
nity  that  presented  itself  of  indemni- 
fying themselves  and  their  families  for 
a  long  undesired  abstinence  from  aid- 
mal  food — the  bed  havmg  been  for 
some  nights  without  an  occupant-, 
and,  accordingly,  they  pounced  upon 
the  slumbering  Dutchman  with  all  the 
voracity  of  a  hungry  Opposition,  when 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office  are 
irithin  its  grasp. 

The  ventripotent  vermin  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  meal,  when  "  our 
fat  friend"  awoke,  and  guessing  at 
once  who  were  his  tormentors,  started 
up  in  his  bed,  and  began  scratching 
and  swearing  in  a  way  awful  to  think 
of.  But  hi  vain  he  anathematized  tho 
invisible  cannibals ;  in  vain  he  slapi)e<l, 
first,  one  part  of  bis  face,  and  then  an- 
other :  no  sooner  did  he  dislodge  them 
from  his  chin,  than  they  were  off  with 
a  skip  to  his  nose  ;  so  that,  at  length, 
grown  desperate  with  passion,  he  fiung 
all  personal  considerations  to  the  winds, 
ami  fairly  ''pitched  into"  himself  right 
and  left !  But,  alas,  the  more  he  con- 
tested the  point,  the  more  the  fieas 
bit.  They  had  no  notion  of  a  com- 
pulsory surrender  ;  they  had  a  sacred 
duty  to  perform — the  providing  for 
their  own  pressing  wants — and  they 
fulfilled  that  duty  with  a  stem  tenacity 
of  purpose  that  left  their  victim  no 
other  resource  than  to  jump,  like  a 
maniac,  from  his  bed;  dress  himself 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  make  his  way 
down  stairs  into  the  supper-room,  with 
the  view  to  spend  the  remidnder  of 
the  night  in  an  arm-chair. 

Unfortunately,  when  Peter  reached 
the  lower  rooms,  he  found  them  lock- 
ed, so  he  had  no  help  for  it^t  being 
quite  dark,  and  not  a  soid  stirring  in 
the  house — ^but  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  his  attic,  and  either  walk 
up  and  down  till  day-break,  or  take  a 
snf>ozo  on  tHe  soft  boards  of  the  floors 

By  the  time  he  reached  his  apart- 
ment, he  was  so  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue and  sleep,  that  he  resolx^  V^ 
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itj  his  bed  once  more ;  and  turning 
to  the  rights  instead  of  to  the  left, 
which  ho  should  have  done,  he  threw 
open  a  door  which  chanced  to  be  on 
the  jar,  and,  without  stopping  to  un- 
-drc8S>  flung  himself  with  tremendous 
force  upon  the  bed.  In  an  instant  he 
was  horrified  by  a  shrill  scream^  fol- 
lowed by  cries  of  "  Rape*' — *'  Thieves" 
"  Murder'*  —  which  were  promptly 
succeeded  by  a  savage  clawing  or  his 
facei  from  which,  in  trying  to  defend 
himself,  ho  came  down  with  a  fearful 
crash  upon  the  floori  dragging  some 
one  after  him  in  his  descent.  Ub  out- 
rageous vociferations — for  he  was  now 
convinced  tliat  vXX  the  devils  in  hell 
wore  let  loose  upon  him — together 
with  the  hysterical  shrieks  of  the  un- 
known, who  lay  kicking  and  sprawling 
beside  him,  soon  roused  the  whole 
household ;  and  a  light  having  been 
i^truck,  in  a  few  minutes  Stubbs,  the 
hindLidy,and  one  or  two  other  lodgers, 
entered  the  room.  What  a  spectacle 
there  presented  itself  to  their  eyes ! 
On  the  floor  lay  the  astounded  Dutch- 
man, with  the  fragment  of  a  she  night- 
cap in  Ids  hand ;  and  scarce  an  inch 
oft  him,  a  sour,  hatchet-faced,  elderly 
woman — the  housemaid  of  all  work— ^ 
who  had  waited  on  him  that  night  at 
supper  I 

'*  Upon  my  word,  ihie  doings  these!** 
exclaimed  the  landlady,  addressing  her 
servant,  who  was  rising  from  the  floor 
in  an  agony  of  fear  and  confusion ; 
**  but  I'll  pack  you  otF  to-morrow,  you 
hussey — that's  what  I  will,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Juggins.  I'll  have  no 
such  goings  on  in  my  house :  and  you, 
sir«  arn't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  establishment 
of  a  lone  widow  woman,  as  has  lived 
hero  in  respectability  these  thirty  years 
and  upwards  ?" 

While  the  good  lady  was  thus  giv- 
ing vent  to  Ikt  virtuous  wrath,  Peter 
rose  fr<}m  \xis  recumbent  position,  look- 
ing as  completely  bewildered  as  Don 
Quixote,  when  liv  found  himself  in 
the  Enchanted  Castle ;  while  Stubbs, 
who  closely  watched  his  bearing,  said 
xiotliing  ;  but  with  a  grim,  significant 
smile,  laid  his  forefinger  beside  his 
nose.  This  expressive  insinuation  an- 
noy imI  the  Dutchman  far  more  than 
tlie  intemperate  sallies  of^his  land- 
lady, tile  force  of  which  ho  could  only 
in  part  comprehend;  and.  letting  loose 
the  flood-gates  of  his  wrath,  ho  grinned 
Iik0  na  ogre,  tfmote  biff  for«heiid  with 


liis  clenched  fist,  and  hawked  up  the 
words,   "Got  dam!"     Had  he  not 
opened  this  safety- valve,  lie  must  have 
'burst! 

Having  partially  relieved  his  an- 
guished spirit,  he  next  proceeded,  with 
as  much  calmness  as  he  could  muster, 
to  explain  matters  to  his  friend,  who, 
in  turn,  explained  them  to  the  land- 
lady. But  the  ears  of  the  sceptical 
damo  were,  for  a  time,  closed  against 
conviction.  The  story  of  the  fleas,  she' 
said,  was  all  a  fudge:  nothing  was 
easier  than  for  a  gentleman  to  walk 
into  the  wrong  bedroom,  and  then 
swear  it  was  the  fleas  as  made  him 
do  it ;  but  she  knew  better  ;  she  had 
never  a  ilea  in  her  house  ;  and  it  was 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  insinivate  such 
things  against  a  lone  widow  woman. 
Stubbs  allowed  her  to  have  her  own 
way  ;  and  when  she  was  fairly  out  of 
breath  with  talking,  directed  her  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  Peter's  face, 
which  bore  undeniable  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  assertions  as  resj)ccted 
the  cause  of  his  abnii>t  egrc.'=s  from 
bed ;  his  checks  being  pulled  up,  just 
as  though  he  had  got  the  nettle- rash, 
and  his  swollen  nose  bearing  no  faint 
resemblance  to  "  the  tower  of  Le- 
banon, which  lookcth  towards  Da- 
mascus.** 

As  the  landlady  could  not  deny  the 
force  of  this  practical  argument,  she 
contented  herself  with  sullenly  observ- 
ing, that  she  supposed  the  whole  mat- 
ter originated  in  a  mistake  ;  and  ]>eace 
being  thus  restored,  all  parties  quitted 
the  room,  with  the  excei)iio!i  of  the 
housemaid,  who  lay  groaninj^  beneath 
the  bedclothes  ;  and  l*cter,  hcinp:  pro- 
vided with  a  light,  nmde  his  way  down 
stairs,  and  spent  the  re>t  of  the  nicrht 
in  an  arm-chair. 

When  he  met  Stubbs  next  morning 
at  the  breakfast  table,  the  Dutchman 
was  unusually  prolix  and  pathetic  on 
the  subject  of  what  he  called  his 
unparalleled  wrongs ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  episode  of  the  fleas,  ])as?i(m 
wholly  overmastered  him,  and  ho 
cursed  the  teazing  but  well-intentioned 
insects  with  an  energy  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Sir  Joseph  Haiikes. 
His  friend  endeavoured  to  console 
him  by  telling  liim  that  matters  might 
have  been  worse,  and  that  he  ought 
to  consider  himself  a  remarkably 
lucky  fellow  in  having  had  fleas  in- 
stead of  bugs  for  his  bed-fellows.  Ihit 
Peter  would  not  be  appeased ;  luck  or 
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no  lucki  he  would  subject  himselfj  he 
saidj  to  no  more  guch  visitations,  but 
would  leave  London  instantly — a  vilo> 
infernal  place,  where  respeetabie 
strangers  eould  not  pass  a  night  with- 
out running  a  ehance  of  being  eaten 
up  before  the  morning !  That  his  re- 
solution miglit  not  have  time  to  cool> 
he  despatched  his  breakfast  with  all 
posjsible  expedition,  and  then  hurried 
off  with  Stubbs  into  the  city,  where 
he  engaged  a  berth,  though  not  with- 
out a  sluuldcr,  in  a  vessel  that  was  to 
set  sail  for  Rotterdam  early  on  the 
following  day. 

The  remainder  of  his  time  he  do- 
voted  to  wandering  about  the  old 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Cliange — in  the  course  of  which  pere- 
grination lie  was  hustled  by  pick- 
pockets, shut  up  in  his  hat  by  a  mass 
of  rubbish  that  fell  down  on  him  as  ho 
was  piii^sing  under  a  scaiiblding  in 
Chcapside,  and  very  nearly  run  over 
by  a  blind  horse  in  a  butcher's  cart ; 
and  at  dinner-time  he  returned  home 
with  Stubbs,  in  the  fond  hope  tliat  tliis 
night  at  Iciist  he  might  enjoy  some- 
thing like  repose — a  matter  on  which 
he  was  the  more  sanguine  as  he  had 
managed  to  prevail  on  the  landlady  to 
accommodate  him  with  another  sleep- 
ing apartment. 

After  a  good  and  abundant  dinner, 
which — as  such  dumers  always  do— 
hjul  taken  off  the  sharp  edge  of  Peter's 
;.triiclion,  and  restoied  him  to  his  usual 
state  of  i)hlegmatic  tranquillity,  the 
frimuls  saL  carousing  till  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  when  supper  and  the  unfailing 
Ilolhmds  were  brought  in,  and  thesis 
to^ctlicr  with  a  pipe,  having  been 
duly  discussed,  and  the  hour  verging 
towards  midnight,  our  hero  again  pre- 
])arcd  to  dcjjosit  himself  between  the 
sheets  of  a  Cockney  bed. 

lie  soon  dropped  off'  asleep,'  and 
had  the  most  delightful  dreams  ima- 
;:cinable.  He  was  again  at  Rotterdam, 
settled  as  a  Benedick  in  bis  cozy 
••  messuage"  on  the  banks  of  tlio 
canal,  tippling  and  smoking  '^  at  his 
own  sweet  will,"  while  Barbara  sat 
n) -iking  baby- linen  at  his  elbow,  and 
lots  of  young  Dutch  cherubs,  round 
as  tubs  and  rosy  as  beet- root,  kept 
sporting  about  his  knees,  tying  him  to 
his  cliair — the  darlings! — with  their 
Infantile,  unsophisticated  handker- 
chiefs, so  that  when  he  got  up  be 
carried  his  seat  along  with  him,  and 
indulged  in  a  variety  of  equally 
-^utrtivo  pr:niks  whioh  pit  !«o  crrj»eofnllv 


on  cliildhood.  From  this  Uand  pa- 
ternal vision  the  happy  sleeper  was 
roused  by  a  tremendous  cry  of 
"  Fire ! "  and  the  abrupt  scampering 
down  stairs,  half-a-dozen  steps  at  a 
time,  of  the  vinegar-visagcd  housemaid  ' 
who  slept  in  the  room  overhead. 
Agliast  with  awe  and  astonishment, 
Peter  started  up,  in  that  doubtfUl, 
crepuscular  state  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  which  may  bo  imagined  but 
cannot  be  described  ;  but  finding  that 
the  din  grew  momently  more  boister- 
ous, he  made  a  desperate  eilbrt  to 
rouse  himself,  and  hurrying  to  the 
window,  saw  flames  bursting  out  from 
the  apartment  just  above  him,  occa- 
sioned, as  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
by  the  IvDusemaid,  who,  with  the  dis- 
trust natural  to  vulgar  minds,  antici- 
pating a  second  assault  on  her  person, 
had  determined  to  sit  up  till  daybreak, 
but  falling  asleep  in  her  chair,  had 
knocked  down  the  candle,  and  by  so 
doing  set  the  whole  room  in  a  blaze. 

Here  was  a  predicament!  The 
fleas  were  nothing  to  this.  What  was 
poor  Peter  to  do?  To  rush  down 
stairs  he  felt  was  his  only  chance,  so 
huddling  on  his  clothes,  pitchfork 
fashion,  he  threw  open  the  door,  but 
was  horror-struck  on  discovering  that 
all  hope  was  cut  off  as  regarded  that 
mode  of  escape,  so  suffocating  was  the 
black  vapour — ^for  the  house  smoked 
like  a  brewery — and  so  quick  the  rush 
of  the  lively  flames  along  the  wooden 
staircase. 

The  uproar  had  by  this  time  become 
quite  deafening.  The  quiet  street 
resounded  with  the  eager  tramp  of 
hundreds  of  amateurs  of  fires,  the 
rumbling  of  the  engines,  and  the 
springing  of  at  least  a  dozen  watch- 
mcn*s  rattles.  Fear  spread  through- 
out the  district.  Russell  Square  was 
paralysed;  Lambs  Conduit  Street 
refused  to  be  comforted.  And  all 
tliis  while  the  half-frantic  Peter  was 
performing  a  gallopade  up  and  down 
his  room,  and  shouting  aloud  at  every 
halt,  like  Garter  King-at-Arms  ma- 
king proclamation  of  a  new  monarch. 
Common -sense  came  at  last  to  his 
assistance,  and  dasliing  his  night- 
capped  head  out  of  the  window,  he 
bawled  out  to  the  crowd  below  for  a 
ladder. 

His  cries  were  heard  and  answered 
— the  ladder  was  brought,  and  Peter 
descended  on  it,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  while  the  engines  kept  playing 
on  him  with  branttrnl  pr#»oisTop.  fpcm 
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and  tAat  truth  must  pmndl.  To  those 
from  whose  eyes  they  ^  are  at  present 
concealed  by  misrepresentation  and 
error,  Conservatiye  principles  must  be 
proved  to  involve,  as  they  do,  the  true 
interest  of  all  orders  of  society.  To 
those  whom  calumny  and  prejudice 
have  now  estranged  from  them,  the 
holders  of  Conservative  principles  must 
make  themselves  known  to  be,  as  they 
are,  the  true  friends  of  the  humble  as 
well  as  of  the  exalted.  Every  class  of 
electors,  and  eve  ry  class  below  the  elec- 
tors, contains,  we  are  convinced,  many 
honest,  orderly^  and  pure-minded  men, 
who  are  susceptible  of  right  impres- 
sions, if  they  are  rightly  conveyed*  who 
would  subscribe  to  our  doctrines  and 
principles,  if  they  were  fairly  inter- 
preted to  them,  and  stripped  of  those 
misconceptions  which  have  been  so 
busily  interwoven  with  hackneyed 
plirases  and  obnoxious  nicknames. 
Much  may  be  done  by  the  Christian 
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others  more  In  leenrt  end  by  iMltii* 
Others,  again,  we  know,  hate  in  them 
that  pride  of  spirit,  and  disdain  of  in- 
curring suspicion,  that  the  Terytfaoiucht 
of  such  thinffs  being  p<ditica]ly  serme- 
able,  would  be  the  means  of  d^r- 
ring  them  fh>m  the  rirtuea  and  gracea 
they  might  otherwise  wQlfaDHy  prac- 
tise. But  this  must  not  be.  We  must 
not  shun  to  do  what  is  right  because 
itmayalsobeuseAil.  On£econtrary» 
nothing  forbids — nay,  this  iis  one  ele- 
ment of  the  Divine  GoTemment  itself 
—that  the  exercise  of  moral  and  r^ 
gious  duties  should  be  recommended 
OT  their  temporal  benefits^  and  the  ne- 
glect of  them  punished  by  temporal 
evils.  The  consequences  of  vioe  ot 
sloth  ought  not  to  be  onr  sole  motitek 
to  vtrtne  or  exertbn,  but  they  ate 
hints  to  remind  us  of  the  mgfae^ 
t>tlnciples  which  should  actuate  .our 
conduct.  That  the  parent,  ttto  ttuaN 
dlan,   or  the  gotemor  triio  aUghtt 


charities  and  nameless  courtesies  of    the  due  training  and.  superilitri&dBiiMi 


every-day  life  ;  by  kind  deeds  and 
counsels,  and  still  more  by  kind  words 
and  attentions.  Every  man  of  property 
has  his  sphere  within  which  these  (Offices 
are  to  be  exerted.  He  may,  nay,  he  will 
meet  with  much  stubbornness,  much 
ingratitude.  But  calm  perseverance 
will,  in  the  end,  find  out  the  way  and 
reach  the  goal.  Much  may  be  done  by 
the  increa^  dissemination  of  suitable 
and  kindly  knowledge,  and  still  more 
by  tlie  extension  of  those  religious 


of  his  chaige#  will  hinmelf  stiitbr  iA 
the  idces  of  his  children,  his  depen- 
dents, or  Ids  suljectfl^  la  a  eondoera* 
tion  which  may  litfitlmately  enfortd 
the  most  sacred  and  solemn  of  cfarth^ 
duties.  The  urgent  necessify  far  oA 
own  self-preserration,  of  restraining  fhb 
bad  propensities,  and  eracUcating  the 
false  opmions,  of  the  great  masses  on 
whom  our  welfare  is  now  directly,  aa 
it  was  always  indirectly,  dependent, 
should  teach  us,  or  the  more  impress 


principles  which  are  the  beginning  of    on  us,  the  dotj  of  spreading  into  er^rv 
wisdom,  and  which,  flowing  from  the    comer  those  mstrnctionsi  those  fiMl- 


heart  outwards,  remove  error  and  soften 
asperity,  by  correcting  the  evilpassions, 
wlietherof  envy  or  covetousness,  anger 
or  vanity,  which  make  the  poorer  class- 
es, and  many  of  their  betters,  at  this 
moment  the  involuntary  slaves  or  dupes 
of  revolutionary  adventurers. 

All  this  is,  in  every  view,  our 
sacred  and  imperative  duty.  Though 
the  humbler  classes  of  society  comd 
exert  no  influence  on  otu*  fortunes, 
wo  are  all  bound,  according  to  our 
means  and  advantages,  whether  of 
wealth,  or  station,  or  knowledge,  to 
contribute  our  utmost,  by  example,  by 
precept,  and  by  neighbourly  hiter- 
course,  to  the  work  of  social  improve- 
ment and  human  happiness.  All  this, 
we  know,  has  been  done,  and  is  stUl 
doing,  by  innumerable  members  of  the 


ings,  and  those  prindples  whieh  afe 
the  be«t  antidote  against  this  aa  well 
as  ereiy  other  soehu  mischief. 

We  shall  indeed  be  wise  if|  out  of 
late  mortifications,  we  extract  those 
"  sweet  uses'*  tP  which  adverritjr  mar 
always  be  put :  and  if,  takfaitf  d  wicto 
review  of  many  changes  whicn  sodetjr 
has  recently  andergone^by  the  Inereaae 
of  numbers  and  wealth,  as  well  as  tf 
verty  and  crime,  we  apidy  ourselTes 
ently,  in  our  several  sphonea  and 
pgs,  to  mitigate  and  correct  the 
evils  Siat  have  ansen.  We  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  taken  by  surprise 
by  ibe  progress  of  sode^,  which  has 
left  the  growth  of  some  of  our  best  in- 
fluences a  fiir  way  behind  it.  En- 
gaged long  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
enemy  of  all  liberty  and  all  rdigion. 


Conservative  party,  from  a  sense  of  our  attention  was  distracted  from  many 
duty  or  love  of  goodness  alone ;  some  precautionary  provisions  at  hoiiie» 
more  prominently  and  conspicuously^    which  the  unezampled  expansloa  of 
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Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
sinccj  in  1G41,  thousands  of  murdered 
Protestants  fertilized  the  fields  of  Ire- 
land with  their  blood — victims  of  an 
atrocious  massacre  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  close 
of  the  first  century  which  passed  after 
that  fearful  time  saw  the  family  of 
Brunswick  seated  firmly  on  the  Bri- 
tish throne,  and  governing  on  the 
glorious  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
Rebellion,  quelled  in  Ireland,  was 
about  to  emit  its  last  inefi^ectual  spark 
in  Scotland.  Commerce,  thriving  in 
Ulster,  was  producing  plenty  in  that 
ever  peaceful  district ;  and  a  firm  but 
moderate  government  kept  in  check 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Popery, 
without  oppressing  the  deluded  pro- 
fessors of  superstition.  The  national 
industry  was  exerting  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  morals  and  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  taxes  were  light ; 
justice  administered  impartially  by  a 
jury  system  ;  and  war,  with  its  hor- 
rors, was  unfelt  and  forgotten.  The 
character  of  the  gentry  still  retained 
that  chivalrous  tone  which  so  nobly 
refined  the  patriotism  of  Deny  and 
the  Boyne ;  but  peace  had  sojftened 
the  national  manners,  and  a  purer  ray 
of  feeling  was  stealing,  with  chasten- 
ing influence,  into  the  hearts  of  the 
lowly  and  the  mean.     The  country's 
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prospects  were  bright  and  glorious ; 
Ireland,  united,  though  not  incorpora- 
ted, with  Great  Britain,  shared  all 
the  honours  of  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  partook  all  the  glory  of  her 
deeds,  and  shared,  too,  all  the  perils 
of  her  contests.  A  National  Church, 
which  had  included  in  its  hierarchy 
such  names  as  Ussher,  Bedell,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Berkeley,  promised  to 
efibct  a  gradual  national  ameliora- 
tion ;  and  carried  its  comforts  and 
its  attendant  civilisation  into  every 
recess  and  every  parish  in  the  land. 
Harmony  was  established  within,  and 
danger  was  distant  without.  The  bene- 
volent Protestant  dynasty,  reciprocal 
ting  allegiance  by  protection,  secured 
loyalty  from  all,  unsworn  to  a  superior 
and  blind  obedience  to  the  Romish 
See.  The  few  scattered  embers  of 
discontent  seemed  to  be  dying  gradu- 
ally away  ;  the  grasp  of  Popery  was 
relaxing  even  among  the  poor;  and 
the  patriotic  people  of  Ireland  might 
look  forward  with  buoyant  hope  in 
anticipation  that  their  native  genius 
wa^  destined  henceforth  to  shine  dis- 
tinguished in  those  victories  which 
peace  hath,  "  no  less  renowned  than 
war." 

Tlie  second  century  is  now  closing, 
and  presents  to  our  view  a  state  of 
tMngs  far  different,    and  \kt<^>^^^\s& 
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ponents  on  the  shrine  of  his  ambition,  nooth  was  established — then  came  the 
Naked  in  the  defbrmitj  of  his  cha*  Rebellion — ^then  constant  irritating 
racter ;  a  bravo>  though  a  coward ;  a  agitation,  followed  by  the  Emandpa- 
bigot,  though  a  liberal ;  a  beggar,  tlon  Act  of  1829,  subsequently  by 
though  a  ''  patriot/*  he  usurps  ex-  Reform,  and  shortly  afterwards  by 
elusive  national  attention,  and  sways  the  annihilation  of  ten  bishoprics,  the 
the  Cabinct,thecloi8ter,and  the  Court,  institution  of  a  system  of  education 
Like  Esau,  "  his  hand  is  against  every  favourable  to  Popery,  and  the  asser- 
man,  and  every  man*s  hand  against  tion  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
him."  He  is  the  centre  of  disaffec-  right  of  the  legislature  to  confiscate 
tion,  the  recognised  organ  of  demo-  the  property  of  the  Church.  Rapidly 
cracy,  the  salaried  agent  of  the  Ro-  have  these  successive  steps  in  the 
m'lsh  priesthood.  Through  him  the  category  of  concession  followed  each 
thunders  of  tlic  Vatican  have  regained  other,  and  still  more  rapidly  must  they 
their  importance;  through  him  the  accumulate,  unless  firmer  measures  are 
plans  of^  Jesuitry  are  effected.  He  speedily  adopted.  Thpre  is  now  no 
is  despised  and  detested,  yet  feared  Protestant  organization,  for  the 
and  avoided ;  he  bullies  alike  the  mob  Orange  institution,  as  if  dissolved  by 
and  the  senate ;  and,  with  matchless  the  spell  of  an  enchantress,  has  melted 
effrontery,  condescends  to  patronise  entirely  away.  Its  crime  was  loyalty, 
the  British  Government.  Withal,  he  its  sin  having  opposed  repeal,  checked 
possesses  a  mean  and  paltry  spirit,  an  the  rebellion,  and  kept  pure  and  un- 
cxelusivo  adoration  of  Mammon,  a  sullied  a  fervent  attachment  to  the 
base  appetite  for  ill-gotten  gold.  It  principles  which  in  1688  banished  the 
is  now  his  pleasure  to  affect  loyalty,  Stuarts  fh>m  the  throne.  That  noble 
and  he  utters  '<  Ego  et  regina  mea,"  and  loval  confederation  has  vanished 
with  all  the  presumption  substantial  — 'Mt  has  fallen**  (to  use  the  eloquent 
power  can  engender.  Educated  for  words  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  another 
a  priest,  he  was  instructed  in  all  the  sul^ect)  *'  by  the  hands  of  cunning 
cunning  and  artfulness  so  necessary  and  deceitful  witnesses,  at  the  man- 
for  Popish  ends  ;  in  youth,  a  bully  date  and  by  the  authority  of  a  lie ! " 
without  bravery,  he  gained  a  charac-  There  is  now  no  barrier  to  Popish 
tcr  for  cowardice,  which  homicide  has  aggression  but  the  House  of  Lords, 
not  eradicated  ;  in  manhood,  a  licen-  and  that  illustrious  assembly  is  threat- 
sed  libeller,  he  has  procured  the  scorn  ened — another  year  may  see  the  er- 
of  the  good,  and  the  worship  of  the  mine  adorning  more  Popish  lawyers 
bad  ;  in  old  age,  he  is  a  destroyer,  (and  what  Mey  are,  the  ancestors  of 
one  who  dedicates  his  last  few  mo-  Mr  Spring  Rice  and  Lord  Mulg^ve 
incnts  of  existence  to  evil  purposes,  have  long  since  shown) — the  stream 
which  are  secured  by  any  means,  of  justice  may  be  completely  corrupt- 
whetbcr  of  force  or  fraud.  ed-^the  work  of  depopulation  hare 
Sucli  is  now  tho  state  of  Ireland  in  gone  on,  and  a  straight  path  been 
respect  of  the  position  of  Popery,  and  made  for  the  onward  progress  of  re- 
contrasted  with  the  national  situation  volution  over  the  trampled  liberties  of 
one  century  ago.  The  question  is,  a  Protestant  people.  Already  do  the 
how  a  change  so  fearflil  has  been  productions  of  the  foreign  press 
worked  ?  How,  but  by  a  timorous,  triumph  in  the  prospect ;  the  cause  of 
hesitating,  and  crooked  policy,  a  de-  priestcraft  is  prospering;  the  energies 
reliction  of  those  principles  which  have  of  Popery  are  restrung ;  and  rancour, 
been  the  only  safeguard  of  the  British  buriea  in  our  martyrs*  tombs,  is  again 
nation,  as  they  are  the  only  founda-  appearing  to  embitter  social  life  and 
tions  of  its  constitution  ?  By  conces-  abolish  all  fireedom  of  conscience. 
sions  made  in  a  shrinking  and  cowardly  The  people  of  England  have  clasped 
manner — granted  as  instalments —  to  their  breasts  the  vestment  treacheiy 
given  as  measures  of  expediency,  and  provided,  and  the  poison  of  the  hydra 
consequently  thrown  away,  like  the  nas  penetrated  the  vitals  and  infected 
money  the  Roman  emperors  paid  the  every  artery  in  their  system.  That 
barbarians  to  retreat.  Towards  the  which  no  foreign  force  ever  could 
latter  end  ofthe  eighteenth  century  the  effect,  that  which  the  Invincible  Ar- 
franchise  was  granted  to  the  Roman  mada  in  vain  launched  forth  its 
CathoUcs«-in  a  few  years  more  May-  strength  to  gain^  that  which  Europe 
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in  arms  fuled  to  consummate — ^the  party's  doeds^  and  more   than   one 

restoration  of  this  favoured  land  to  murder  at  the  recent  general  election 

Romish    allegiance— seems    speedily  testified  the  terrors  of  that  infernal 

about  to  happen.     They  have  shorn  invention.     The    law    is    unpopiilar 

the    giant    and    have   paralyzed  his  even  with  the  peaceful^  so  that  "  it  is 

limbs they  have    taken    away    our  safer  to  resist  than  obev  it."     And  in 

Protestantism,  and  with  it  our  hopes,  all  this  moral  chaos  the  mass  of  the 
our  happiness,  and  our  power — and  population  have  yet  one  object—the 
now  we  lie  prostrate,  distracted,  and  destruction  of  every  institution  time- 
a  prey,  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  honoured  hands  have  reared,  and  of 
eagles  have  often  quailed  before  the  every  fabric  religion  has  sanctified 
terrors  of  our  banner  and  the  majesty  and  the  Deity  by  his  blessing  has 
of  our  unspotted  name.  It  is  to  no  owned.  The  Conservative  party, 
purpose  the  Peers  rally  round  the  which  in  the  last  Parliament  had 
constitution  and  animate  its  defenders  forty- three  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
with  the  well-known  motto, "  Nolumus  testants  of  Ireland,  has  lost  ten  of  its 
leges  Angliaj  mutari" — it  is  equally  most  efficient  supporters  through  a 
in  vain  a  bold  phalanx  in  the  other  system  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  intimi- 
House  of  Parliament  resists  the  move-  cuition,  which  knows  no  parallel,  and 
mcnt  and  protects  property  from  those  which  nevertheless,  we  are  told,  defies 
who  call  national  faith  a  cant,  and  punishment.  The  chief  governor  in 
religion  from  the  desecrating  grasp  of  the  nation  is  one  who  lives  on  the 
all  who  abhor  it,  for  still  the  tide  incense  of  flattery  ;  and,  like  Nero 
sweeps  on,  and  still  the  work  of  des-  fiddling  while  Rome  bums,  he  stmts 
truction  goes  forward — the  statesmen  and  acts  in  the  private  theatre,  or 
of  the  day  pacritice  their  principles,  dances  in  the  gay  saloon,  while  the 
the  people  forget  their  privileges,  the  wail  of  misery  and  the  eraigrant*s 
executive  abuses  its  authority,  and  tears  and  the  sighs  of  the  oppressed 
bulwark  after  bulwark  is  thus  swept  are  pitied  every  where  but  by  his 
av/ay,  bastion  after  bastion  carried,  sensual  heart.  The  party  supporting 
witliout  etfurt  to  the  besiegers  or  ho-  him  is  destitute  of  high  character,  of 
nour  to  the  besieged.  The  pressure  general  intelligence,  and  of  consider- 
from  without  keeps  up  its  resistless  able  wealth.  The  mob  unites  with 
force — it  beats  against  the  foundations  the  tribe  of  pensioners  and  placemen 
of  our  National  CluiVch — it  under-  to  do  him  reverence,  and,  impelled  by 
mines  society,  levels  law,  distinctions,  the  power  of  their  combined  forces, 
and  property,  crushes  all  obstacles,  ho  plunges  forward,  heedless,  aimless, 
and,  clothed  in  the  specious  garb  of  and  unprincipled, 
modem  liberalism,  carries  with  it  no-  We  are  told,  however,  by  the  Mini^- 
thing  but  discord  and  anarchy,  the  terial  prints,  that  all  the  miseries  of 
fire  and  the  sword.  It  is  in  Ireland  Ireland,  the  destitution  of  the  poor, 
especially  these  evils  are  cruelly  felt,  the  infiuence  of  Popery,  the  authority 
Freedom  of  election  is  a  mere  name,  of  the  demagogues,  are  amply  com- 
education  a  farce  conducted  by  those  pensated  by  her  comparative  tranquil- 
who  love  darkness  because  their  deeds  lity.  Lords  Mulgrave  and  Morpeth 
are  evil — Protestantism  is  a  bar  to  appeal  to  the  calendar,  and  then  ex- 
preferment — distinction  in  former  se-  claim,  <<  Behold  what  conciliation  has 
ditiou,  in  a  tithe  campaign,  a  repeal  efiectedl**  Lord  John  Russell  echoes 
meeting,  or  (which  is  far  better  than  the  cry,  and  the  lawless  join  in  one 
either)  notoriety  as  an  escaped  rebel  universal  note  of  rejoicing  at  so  de- 
of  **98,"  alone  qualify  for  any  post  of  cided  a  symptom  of  improvement, 
honour  or  of  enjoyment.  Party  feel-  The  triumph,  however,  is  without 
ing  descending  to  exclusive  dealing,  foundation,  for  Ireland  still  is  wretch- 
wholesale  intimidation,  ])erjury  at  an  ed,  miserable,  and  disturbed.  In  one 
election,  a  popular  tumult,  the  publi-  barony  of  the  county  Tipperary,  in 
cation  of  treason,  libels,  packed  juries,  one  single  assize,  the  number  of  cases 


sanction  to  crime,  pnedial  outrage —  of  murder  was  upwards  of  fifty,  and 

these  are  things  too  common  to  be  this  astonishing  and  horrible  calendar 

remarkable,  and  too  general  to  bo  existed  under  Lord   Mulgrave's  par 

frecpiently  ])unished.     Death*8  head-  excellence  tranquil  sway.     But  if  it  be 

nnd-crossboncs  is  the  symbol  of  a  tmo  that  fewer  ofiences  are  tried  by 
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the  judges  now  than  formerly,  what  is  over,  is  not  the  Poor  Law  Act  re- 
the  cause  ?  Not  the  conciliation  plan  pealed,  if  the  only  policy  statesmen 
of  the  Whig-Radicals,  not  the  alliance  can  recognise  is  continued  concession 
between  the  British  Government  and  to  agitation  ?  Away  with  such  miser- 
the  debased  Papist  priests,  but  the  able  cant!  Society  is  instituted  for 
change  Lord  Mu]grave*s  government  the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
has  made  in  the  tribunals  before  which  strong,  and  shall  might  then  bo  allow- 
certain  cases  are  tried  I  Many  hitherto  ed  really  to  make  right ;  shall  force, 
included  in  the  assize  calendar  are  bluster,  and  intimidation  secure  what 
now  sent  before  the  County  Assistant  a  sense  of  justice  would  deny  ;  shall 
Barrister  (answering  to  our  Chair-  the  violence  of  a*mob  be  an  argument 
man  of  Quarter- Sessions),  and  thus  more  powerful  than  all  the  claims  of 
away  go  hundreds  of  offences  all  the  complicated  interests  of  the 
from  the  catalogue  of  crime,  and  nation  ?  Tranquillity  gained  by 
hence  the  self-gratulations  of  the  throwing  out  a  boon  to  the  powerful^ 
Whig  authorities.  Besides  this,  the  by  sending  a  sop  to  the  whale,  must 
conduct  of  the  juries  and  witnesses  necessarily  be  short-lived  and  delusive, 
is  such  that  there  now  exists  a  great  It  is  an  open  confession  of  fear,  it  is  a 
indisposition  to  prosecute ;  or  if  pro-  tribute  to  brute  force,  a  sacrifice  of 
secutions  are  undertaken,  perad venture  reason,  a  policy  worthy  only  of  those 
Lord  Mulgrave  may  visit  the  part  of  mock  statesmen  and  patriots  who  now 
the  country  in  which  they  occur,  and,  cling  to  power,  though  its  retention 
like  Lord  Grizzle  in  Tom  Thumb,  costs  their  characters,  and  destroys 
order  a  general  jail  delivery.  Sup-  every  vestige  of  their  honour.  The 
posing  that  under  these  circumstances  people  of  England  are  not,  we  venture 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  to  say,  so  credulous  as  to  imagine  that 
publicly  recorded  crime ;  that  is,  that  Ireland  is  one  whit  more  impartially 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  iniquity,  governed  under  Lord  Mulgrave  than 
and  that  there  are  not  quite  so  many  it  was  under  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord 
punished  atrocities  as  were  noticed  at  Anglesea,  or  under  Sir  Henry  Har- 
the  time  of  the  Coercion  Act,  surely  dinge  and  Lord  Haddington  ;  on  this 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  his  myrmidons  will  score,  then,  Lord  Mulgrave  can  claim 
not  have  ue  follv  (we  do  not  say  the  no  superiority  ;  he  pretends  to  singu- 
impudence,  for  there  are  no  bounds  to  larity  in  one  respect  ouly,  uamelyf 
that)  to  declare  that  this  is  any  argu-  that  he  concedes  to  priest  and  dema- 
ment  in  favour  of  a  Pro- Popery  Go-  gogue  much  they  demand.  He  sacri- 
vemment  ?  Grant  the  mob  whatever  tices  justice  to  expediency  ;  he  shows 
they  demand,  pander  to  the  priests,  the  lawless  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
and  it  will  indeed  be  strange  if  there  cure  alterations  is  to  display  violence ; 
is  not  thereupon  a  slight  temporary  he  proves  to  the  mob  that  it  is  not  in 
lull  in  the  storm  of  Irish  rebellion !  vain  they  have  murdered  the  inno- 
To  assert  that  this  diminution  in  out-  cent,  destroyed  cattle,  burnt  down 
rage  is  a  proof  that  national  tranquil-  farm-houses,  depopulated  districts, 
lity  is  established,  is  to  maintain  a  threatened  the  lives  of  the  peaceful, 
position  palpably  fallacious.  So  long  and  intimidated  all.  They  are  now 
as  prsedial  criminality  arises  from  po-  reaping  the  reward  not  of  patience, 
litical  agitation,  it  is  clear  that  conces-  loyalty,  and  virtue,  but  of  fraud,  per- 
sions  to  the  agitators  must  tend  to  jury,  violence,  and  crime.  The  Orange- 
take  away  the  occasion  for  the  conti-  men  and  the  Protestants  have,  during 
nuance  of  guilt.  But  surely  a  Go-  the  whole  period  of  Whig  misrule, 
vemment  has  a  higher  duty  than  to  been  quiescent  and  obedient.  They 
buy  that  peace  which  it  is  sworn  to  have  firmly  opposed,  but  never  wan- 
cnforce  in  obedience  to  the  established  tonly  insulted  the  Government,  and 
laws  ?  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  pur-  never  flagrantly  violated  the  law.  Ul- 
chase  quiescence,  if  concession  is  to  ster  has  been  at  peace,  protected  by 
be  the  mode  of  securing  it ;  but  if  so,  less  than  a  tithe  of  the  police  and 
why  was  not  the  repeal  agitation  stop  soldiery  required  for  other  provinces ; 
ped  by  the  concessions  demanded  ?  the  voice  of  its  inhabitants  during  the 
Why  were  not  the  Dorchester  labour-  repeal  mania  never  retorted  with  the 
.ers  recalled  when  the  political  unions  well-merited  rebuke,  *'  Ye  have  sown 
claimed  their  release?    Why^  more-  the  whirlwind^   and.  may  reap   the 
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fatorm.**  Far  from  it ;  the  Protestants 
almost  to  a  man  rallied  in  that  emer- 
gency round  the  Throne,  and  declared 
for  the  Union.  What  is  their  reward  ? 
They  are  spurned^  mocked,  and  degra* 
ded ;  every  tale  against  them  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette ;  every  magis- 
trate they  respect  is  dismissed  if  the 
slightest  accusation  can  be  hatched 
against  him  ;  their  church  is  robbed  ; 
their  property  is  left  Exposed  and  in- 
secure ;  their  lives  arc  often  permitted 
to  remain  in  jeopardy  and  peril.  If 
they  meet  as  they  did  in  January  last, 
lo !  a  protest  is  presented  against  their 
exercise  upon  one  occasion  of  a  con- 
stitutional privilege  the  Whig  repeal- 
ers use  every  day.  If  they  petition, 
the  tail,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
cheer  with  rapture  the  impertinent 
lordling*s  sneer  at  **  a  miserable  mo^ 
napolizing  minority!"  Thus  is  sedi- 
tion rewarded,  and  tims  is  loyalty 
requited.  Yet  never  will  the  descend- 
ants of  the  gallant  friends  of  William 
of  Orange  forget  their  duties,  and  herd 
with  the  base  foes  of  the  Brunswick 
family !  The  warm  affections  of  a  ge- 
nerous people  still  beat  in  their  bo- 
soms ;  the  hallowed  spirit  which  ani- 
mated the  martyrs  who  trode  the  scaf- 
fold, and  tottered  to  the  stake,  is 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  many  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  and  many  a  humble 
attendant  at  the  worship  of  God.  And 
the  time  may  yet  come  when  Queen 
Victoria  may  find  how  much  more 
securely  she  reigns  in  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  Protestants  her  Government  is 
crushing,  than  in  the  merely  expedient 
and  temporary  loyalty  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  look  on  Englishmen 
as  "  Saxons,'*  and  herself  as  the  des- 
cendant of  an  usurper.  Distant  be 
the  day  when  experience  may  teach 
our  virgin  Sovereign  to  inspire  with 
her  presence,  like  Elizabeth  at  Til* 
bury,  the  bands  arrayed  in  defence  of 
Britain  against  a  gigantic  Popish  con- 
spiracy I  But  if  it  ever  arrive,  the 
lion-hearted  defenders  of  Derry  will 
have  no  reason  to  rest  unquietly  in 
their  fathers*  tombs;  for  Protestant- 
ism, though  discouraged,  is  not  extin- 
guished, and  yet  possesses  an  innate 
might,  and  an  unconquerable  vigour, 
such  as  shone  resplendent  and  illus- 
trious in  our  Kidleys,  our  Latimors, 
and  Bilneys. 

Wo  know  thb  language  Is  unpo- 
pubur.    We  are  told  to  use  language 
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more  conciliatory,  to  speak  more  li- 
berally, 

■  "  in  bondflman*8  key 
With  'bated  breath  aud  whispering  hum- 
blencas/' 

But  we  have  nothing  to  conceal,  either 
of  sentiment  or  of  policy.  The  pre- 
sent time  presents  prospects  of  the 
most  dreary  and  dismal  nature.  Tho 
present  is  a  crisis  of  intense  and  tre- 
mendous consequences ;  the  fate  of 
the  Constitution,  as  it  remains  to  us, 
trembles  in  the  scale ;  the  Church  is 
put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  will 
be  sacrificed  to  them  who  offer  the 
Whigs  the  most  support;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Irish  Protestants  in  parti- 
cular is  replete  with  peril ;  and  tlie 
monarchy  itself,  resting  as  it  now  does 
on  the  forbearance  of  its  foes,  is  far 
from  secure  or  safe.  A  struggle, 
therefore,  may  speedily  come,  and  re- 
volution may  be  the  result;  but  we 
are  wiUing  to  look  on  the  brighter 
side,  and  to  watch  for  gleams  of  light 
and  rays  of  promise  on  the  horizon. 
Let  us  then  admit,  for  a  moment,  that 
we  have  overrated  Popeiy's  power, 
that  we  have  magnified  and  exaggera- 
ted the  national  perils,  and  assumed 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  his  par^  to  be 
worse  than  their  motives  actually  prove 
them.  What  then  ?  The  fact  still 
remains  incontrovertible,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  at  present  at 
the  command  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
that  these  men  have,  by  prior  perjury, 
shown  to  what  excesses  their  infatua- 
tion will  lead  them.  No  Ministry,  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  can  there- 
fore  retain  power,  which  will  not  use 
it  for  Popish  purposes,  and  stoop  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  O'Connell.  Then, 
whence  can  we  look  for  aid  ?  Eng- 
land has  nobly  done  her  duty  at  the 
recent  elections ;  Scotland  has  retained 
her  position  despite  Whig  patronage ; 
and  perhaps  more,  in  the  present  stato 
of  the  representation^  could  not  be 
expected  yet  from  these  countries.  Is 
Ireland  the  source  of  hope  ?  We  an- 
swer that  there  has  been  a  g^reat  but 
silent  reaction  in  that  country  also. 
Among  the  supporters  of  the  Reform 
Bill  many  have  been  found  too  honest 
to  mean  any  thing  by  their  political 
exertions,  except  adherence  to  genuine 
British  principles— education  without 
robbery,  the  Constitution  Without  cor- 
mption,  liberty  iH^out  license,  toler- 
ation without  indiflbreticei  and  fsfonn 
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without  rerolution.    Such  men  are  the  morei  o*       quentl/i      j  be 

MarouiBses  of  Downshire  and  West-  We  fear  uui  ii  an  erroneous 

meaui>  Lord  Caledon>  Lord  Donough-  tion>  for  nuuiy  reaaonsi  but  pi       |mui/ 

more^  Mr  Hyde^  Mr  Naper,  Colonel  for  two. 

Fordey  Sir  Charles  Coote^  and  many        Ut,  The  intimidation  existing  in  all 

more  of  the  most  influential  among  parts  of  the  country^  prior  to  elections^ 

the  present  ConserratiTes  of  Ireland,  during  their  continuancoy  and  subs»« 

They  are  patriots  like  Lord  Stanley^  quent  to  their  conclusion^  completol^r 

who  know  no  rule  for  their  conduct  annihilates  the  just  influence  of  pro* 

but  a  conscientious  desire  for  their  perty  where  its  possessor  is  opposed 

country's  good.     They  supported  the  to  the  designs  ofithe  Popish  priestnoodi 

Reform  BUI  as  a  final  measure ;  they  Many^  indeed  innumerable  instaneei 

received  it  in  good  faith  intending^  of  thb  well-known  fkct  might  be  ad^ 

like  Sir  Francis  Burdett^  that  it  should  duccd^  but  one  or  two  will  answer  our 

not  be  made  by  factious  men  a  step-  purpose.     In  the  county  of  Kilkenny^ 

ping-stone  for  fresh  organic  changes,  the  landlords^  during  the  Repeal  agitA^ 

The  accession   to    the   ConserYative  tion^  almost  to  a  man  opposed  them« 

party  of  these  men  is  certainly  most  selres  strongly  to  the  wild  and  nhamm* 

important,  because  it  adds  moral  in-  ful  project.     The  Whig  Lords^  Bom^ 

fluence  as  well  as  large   numerical  borough  and  Clifden^  the  ConsenratiiT9 

strength.     Yet  let  us  not  be  deceived.  Marquis  of  Ormonde  the  Earls  of  Car>* 

The  late  Irish  elections  have  proved  rick  and  Desarti  Mr  Tighe,  Mr  Kavii* 

that,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  in-  nagh,  Bir  Flood,  Sir  R.  St  GeorgQ» 

crease  of  their  p'ower,  the  Conservative  all  large  landed  proprietorsi  used  tlrair 

party  is  weaker  in  proportion  than  best  exertions  to  enlist  their  tenantry 

before ;  because  the  vast  forces  of  the  in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  Whig 

Papists  have  been  combined^  and  the  member.  Lord  Duncannon,  a  popular 

whole  living  mass  has  received  an  infu-  and  estimable  man,  personsdly  respect* 

sion  of  energy,  which  ere  long  must  be  ed  and  generally  supported,  from  his 

most  important  in  operation.     And  if  long  connexion  with  the  countT,  and 

the  reaction  have  given  strength  to  attentive  care  of  its  interests,  soiidtad 

the  friends  of  the  Constitution,  the  re*election.   The  Repealers  were  sup* 

Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  hate  thrown  ported  by  scarcely  a  single  man  of  any 

their  weight  in  Ireland  into  the  scale  property  or  consideration ;    but  tl|B 

of  the  Papists.    Wo  have  now  to  con-  priests  took  the  matter  up  ;  agitated« 

tend  against  the  property  of  the  Duke  excited,  and  threatened.     The  result 

of  Devonshire,  of  Lords  Lansdowne,  was,  Lord  Duncannon  dared  not  to  go 

Burlington,      Clifden,      Fitzwilliam,  to  the  poU,  and  a  person  void  of  inm* 

Darnlcy,  Bessborough,  Cork,  &c.,  as  once,  and  perhaps  unpossessed  of  a 

well  as   against  the  powers  of  the  qualification,  a  Mr  Finn,  was  trium^ 

priesthood  and  the  mob.     We  admit  phantly  elected.    The  Whiff  joumalBf 

that,  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  which  had  not  then  learned  to  praite 

Conservative  property  throughout  Ire-  intinddation,  loudly  condemnea  tldi 

land,  the  Whig  possessions  are  incon-  flagrant  case  of  coercion ;  they  now 

siderable,  yet  in  some  places  the  scale  deem  priestly  interference  pamotlo^ 

has  been  turned  by  the  latter.     Thus  and  mob  intimidation  the  I'esult  of  puro 

in  Gal  way.  Lord  Clanricarde*s  proper-  liberality.   Another  case,  equaUy  bid^ 

\y  being  added  to  Popish  tyranny  and  occurred  at  the  same  time.     Iti  the 

fraud,  made  the  balance  predonoinate  county  of  Cork  the  feeling  of  all  the 

for  the  Tail ;  in  Youghal  the  Duke  of  principal  and  influential  inhabitants 

Devonshire's  influence  caused  the  Con-  very  much  resembled  the  sentiment  ill 

scrvativc  to  fail  by  thcpaltry  majority  Kilkenny ;  but  in  Cork  the  properties 

of  eight ;  in  Wicklow,  Mr  Grattan  were  much  larger,  and  from  there  be* 

owed  his  slender  majority  to  Lord  ing  many  popidar  and  liberal  resident 

Fitzwilliam.     Still,  however,  it  may  proprietors,  the  opposition  to  priesdy 

be  contended,  that,  considering  the  dictation  was  stronger.     On  one  tlm 

great  respectability  and  wealth  of  a  were  ranged  the  Duke  of  Devonsfalrey 

large  proportion  of  the  Protestants  of  with  his  enormous  Irish  estate,  Lordi 

all  sects,  who  cannot  be  less  than  one  Bandon,  Kingston,  Thomolid,  BaBtl]r» 

in  three  throughout  tiie  whole  popola*  Cork,  Riverraale,  Middleton,  ArdMff 

tion>  more  might  have  been  done^  and  Shannosi  Aco. ;  a  rery  large  body  of 
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sympathy  than  in  a  case  which  dis- 
plays openly  the  hlood  of  a  slaughter- 
ed subject  and  the  despair  of  a  ruined 
family?    The  peculiarities  of  crime 
may  vary  in  dilferent  districts — there 
may  be  more  murders  in  Tipperary 
and  more  smaller  outrages  in  Kerry — 
there  may  be  necessity  for  Protestants 
saving  their  lives  by  pretending  con- 
version in  Cork  or  in  Carlow — and 
there  may  be  paramount  occasion  for 
Protestants  instantly  emigrating  from 
Longfordy   Sligo,   and   Cavan.     But 
the  system  throughout  is  the  same ;  it 
is  a  system  of  intimidation,  which  as- 
sumes the  character  of  one  gigantic 
conspiracy  against  Protestantism,  and 
amounts  in  its  effects  to  an  extensive 
persecution.     Every  where   its    evils 
are  felt ;  distraction  and  disorder,  ter- 
ror and  death,  are  its  results ;  while 
the  priests  exult  in  the  success  of  their 
diabK)lical  and  Jesuitical  endeavours  to 
embroil  a  nation  in  civil  discord  as  a 
preparative  for  completing   its   con- 
quests.    "  Divide  et  impera**  is  their 
motto.     They  render  freedom  of  elec- 
tion and  freedom  of  conscience  equally 
vain  and  idle  mockeries— -they  array 
men  in  deadly  hostility  with  men — 
they  check  all  practical  and  well-con- 
sidered   improvement — they    render 
Ireland  the  continual  abode  of  poverty 
by  banishing  capital  and  discouraging 
industry — they  destroy  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  society,  and  trample  on  blood- 
bought  rights,  in  the  name  of  Popery 
and  revolution.     How  then,  we  ask, 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  Protestants 
can  be  fairly  represented  ?    They  pos- 
sess indeed  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  country — they 
contribute  to  works  of  benevolence 
considerably  more  than  that  propor- 
tion  of  property — they  constitute  a 
body  of  men  unequalled  perhaps  in 
the  world  for  liberality  of  feeling  and 
generosity   of   deed,  for    patriotism, 
gallantry,  and  integrity ;   yet  at  an 
election  they  arc  comparatively  power- 
loss — they  are  hooted  and  mobbed  at 
the  poll — their  tenantry  march  up, 
headed  by  some  factious  priests,  and 
publicly  vote  against  them  in  a  body — 
their  Roman  Catholic  labourers  leave 
them,  if  the  harvest  is  nigh — if  they 
are  tradesmen,  a  mark  is  set  on  the 
door,  and  wo  to  the  man  who  enters  I 
In  the  chapels  in  their  neighbourhood 
they  are  held  up  by  the  self-called 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  to 


execration  and  odinin.  The  mob  are 
constantly  reminded  that  <'the  Saxons** 
possess  confiscated  property,  and  that 
among  themselves  the  men  exist  who 
possess  the  prior  titles;  and  every 
man  a  Romanist,  who  has  strength  of 
mind  enough,  in  spite  of  obloquy  and 
danger,  to  vote  as  his  conscience 
dictates,  is  shunned  by  his  neighbours, 
and  is  liable  to  be  pointed  at  (as  many 
have  been)  in  chapel^  as  an  enemy  to 
his  church  and  his  country.  We  may 
well  marvel  at  the  undaunted  bearing 
of  the  Irish  Conservatives  amidst  aU 
this  persecution  and  intimidation — ^we 
may  indeed  wonder  that  they  ventuie 
forth  so  often  at  elections,  defeated 
time  after  time,  yet  never  dispirited 
or  disheartened,  though  each  conteil 
augments  their  perils  and  increases 
their  personal  enemies.  They  have 
to  contend  against  enormous  power 
exerting  the  whole  of  its  energies 
against  them  in  violence  and  lawless* 
ness.  But  it  is  not  thus  alone  they 
suffer,  for  fraud  is  as  forcible  in  ite 
operation  ; — and  this  brings  us  to  the 
second  cause  of  Conservative  ill- 
success. 

2€%,  The  reg^ter  of  votes  in  Ire* 
land  is  one  vast  compilation  of  fraado- 
lent  and  fictitious  votes.  It  is  corrupt 
in  every  county — it  includes  thousands 
who  have  no  shadow  of  a  title  to  vote 
— it  is  manufactured  by  the  rebel 
Association  through  the  convenient 
agency  of  partisan  assistant  barristers 
and  obsequious  Popish  perjury.  In 
vain  Conservatives  contest  electoral 
districts  and  attend  sedulously  to  the 
registration,  they  are  constantly  met 
by  hundreds  of  fagot-voters  claiming 
property  where  they  possess  none,  ana 
ingeniously  augmenting  it  where  they 
do.  By  the  Reform  Act  all  persons 
with  a  clear  beneficial  yearly  mterest 
of  ten  pounds  can  claim  to  be  pot  cm 
the  county  register ;  conscquentlv,  if 
leaseholders  possess  a  holding  or  ram 
which  from  good  management  has 
increased  in  value  so  that  they  can 
sublet  it  and  acquire  from  a  solvent 
tenant,  over  and  above  their  rent,  ten 
pounds  a-vear,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  franchise ;  and  so  also,  all  posses- 
sors of  advantageous  leases  (though 
the  Radical  haters  of  Irish  landlords 
never  would  admit  till  now  that  there 
were  such  things),  if  they  can  in  the 
same  manner  gain  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  are  entitled  to  yote.    Tmn, 
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however,  is  not  goings  the  whole  hog-^ 
it  Bavoura  of  the  Consenradve  prin- 
ciplo  that  propertj  should  be  the 
foandatioo  of  the  franchise,  and  it 
seems  too  indicative  of  Lord  Stanley*s 
Conservative  spirit.  The  Rebel  As- 
sociation have  therefore  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  evade  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  law,  and  to  foist  on  the  register  all 
persons  who  will  have  the  temerity 
and  effrontery  to  swear  they  possess 
ten  pounds  clear  yearly  beneficial 
interest  in  lands,  a  cabin,  a  potato- 
garden,  a  cellar,  or  a  pothouse,  bo- 
cause  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  they 
succeed  in  making,  while  in  possession 
of  their  leases,  that  sum  in  business 
and  agricultural  occupations.  Lord 
Mulgrave  and  the  Whig  Government 
have  not  been  backward  in  forwarding 
this  extended  conspiracy  against  the 
integrity  of  the  register,  for  every 
where  partisan  revising -barristers 
have  been  appointed,  and  consequently 
the  claims  of  the  ragged  regiment  of 
Popisli  paupers  are  considered  by 
men  who  have  previously  resolved  to 
sanction  them.  The  result  has  been 
the  complete  swamping  of  the  whole 
body  of  bona  fide  freeholders.  In 
several  places  the  register  has  been 
doubled.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Conservatives,  thinking  themselves 
unjustified  in  following  so  bad  an 
example,  have  appealed  to  the  judges 
on  the  subject,  and  ten  of  them  (in- 
cluding the  Whig  Judge,  Crampton) 
have  decided  against  the  ingenious 
device  of  O' Council  and  the  Rebel 
Association.  The  two  dissentients 
are  Messrs  Perrin  and  Richards — 
judges  who  owe  their  ermine  to  the 
demagogue's  praise,  and  who  through- 
out liie  have  been  ardent  thorough- 
going Radicals.  The  dissolution  of 
Parliament  occurred  before  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  of  trying  to 
purge  the  register  in  conformity  with 
this  decision,  and  the  Conservatives 
are  therefore  compelled  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  that  justice  the  Whig 
revising-barristers  have  denied  them. 
Now  it  must  be  evident,  from  the 
two  causes  we  have  mentioned  mili- 
tating against  the  constitutional — 
their  voters  being  intimidated,  and 
the  whole  ingenuity  of  Jesuitical  fraud 
operating  in  favour  of  Popery — that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  there  is 
no  hope  of  much  progress  being  made. 
It   remains   then  to  consider  what 


means  should  be  adopted  by  the  Le- 

Sslature,  and  what  steps  taken  by 
e  Conservative  party,  to  remedy  the 
evils  felt,  and  to  mitigate  the  perils 
encountered.  We  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  question  warm- 
ly, though  our  general  view  of  Ire- 
land's prospects  is  most  desponding. 
Present  calamity  should  not  occasion 
inactivity,  nor  the  near  approach  of 
further  misery  banish  every  effort 
to  avert  it.  We,  therefore,  join  ear- 
nestly in  all  plans  for  Irish  ameliora- 
tion, and  feel  deeply  interested  in 
every  scheme  to  alleviate  its  wretch- 
edness and  restore  its  peace. 

First,  then,  we  submit  to  the  Con- 
servative the  question,  Why  is  the 
poll  in  Ireland  permitted  to  remain 
Jbttr  days  in  borouphs,  and  five  in 
counties?  Equal  laws  for  England 
and  Ireland  is,  we  are  told,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cuckoo -note,  *'  Justice 
for  Ireland."  The  poll  in  England 
is  confined  to  one  day  in  boroughs, 
and  two  in  counties.  Let  the  same 
law  apply  to  Ireland ;  let  the  oppor- 
tunities for  intimidation  be  lessened ; 
let  the  time  for  oppression  be  short- 
ened. In  the  state  of  the  law  now, 
the  priests  have  full  time  to  mature 
their  plans,  to  bring  their  forces  to 
bear  where  they  are  most  wanted, 
and,  after  having^  polled  themselves, 
have  ample  remaining  space  to  parade 
the  towns,  to  tamper  with  the  voters, 
and  to  disturb  the  district  by  agita- 
tion. Besides,  the  expense  of  a  con- 
test protracted  to  four  days  in  a 
borough  must  bo  very  great,  and  the 
bribery  occasioned  must  be  consider- 
able. There  is  no  pretence  for  say- 
ing that  if  the  city  of  London  can  be 
polled  in  one  day,  that  Youghal  or 
Limerick  shall  have  four ;  nor  is  there 
the  smallest  excuse  for  asserting  that 
while  two  suffices  the  whole  West 
Riding,  with  its  four-and-twenty  thou- 
sand voters,  Carlow,  with  less  than  a 
tenth  that  number,  must  have  five 
days  to  complete  its  polling.  Surely 
the  sticklers  for  equal  laws  will  not 
object  to  equalize  them  in  this  respect. 
If  so,  they  will  only  bring  scorn  upon 
their  plausible  professions.  We  have 
very  little  doubt  that  Dublin,  and 
Youghal,  and  Kinsale  would  have 
been  carried  had  the  election  not  ex- 
tended to  four  days ;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Armagh  and  Bel- 
ftst.   At  nrst  the  ConservatiTes  head- 
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ed  the  polU  and  seemed  secure  of 
victory^  as  they  were  if  the  hattle  had 
been  fairly  fought ;  but  four  days 
afforded  time  enough  to  get  perjurers 
to  personate  all  the  dead  and  dying. 
Priestd  posted  to  the  timorous  and 
wayering;  the  mob  marked  out  the 
fearfid  and  hesitating  ;  and  the  Radi- 
cal officers  employed  in  taking  the 
poll  improved  in  insolence  and  trick- 
ery by  practice.  We  are  aware 
that  many  Conservatiyes  object  to  the 
alteration  of  this  law,  but  most  of  the 
experienced  eamestiy  desire  it ;  and 
our  own  judgment  strongly  coincides 
with  the  latter.  At  any  rate,  atten- 
tion should  be  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  should  be  gravely  consi- 
dered ;  for  if,  as  we  believe,  the  altera 
ation  is  advisable,  there  appears  to 
be  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  Whigs 
to  act  upon  in  refusing  it,  if  they  were 
so  inclined. 

2dly,  We  say  to  the  Irish  Conser- 
vatives^  let  not  the  late  elections  pass 
off  unthout  vigorous  measures  being 
taken  to  punish  frauds,  and  to  correct 
the  evils  experienced.  In  every  case 
where  perjury  can  be  proved,  in  every 
case  where  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  detect  it,  let  it  be 
prosecuted.  Discourage  this  system 
by  all  means  ;  teach  the  lawless  that 
they  cannot  offend  entirely  with  im** 
punity,  albeit  Lord  Mulgrave  admi- 
nisters the  law.  In  every  instance 
where  bribery  Is  shown  to  have  exist- 
ed, inform,  and  prosecute  also.  Whe- 
ther there  be  election  petitions  or  not, 
search  for  c&ses  of  bribery,  and  pro- 
secute for  the  offence.  A  few  penal- 
ties of  £500  would  teach  the  National 
Association's  pacificators  to  be  more 
cautious  in  future,  or  might  cool  their 
zeal  in  prison.  Above  all,  we  say, 
petition  wherever  there  is  a  possibili- 
ty of  purging  the  register,  and  paving 
the  way  to  a  new  one.  We  do  not 
add,  petition  in  Carlow,  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, kc,  for  we  know  the  advice  is 
anticipated,  and  that  in  those  placest 
and  many  more,  nothing  but  gross 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  pre- 
vent the  defeated  candidates  succeed- 
ing. We  allude  to  other  places,  to 
Westmeath,  to  Limerick,  to  the  town 
of  Galway,  to  Cork,  and  to  Water- 
ford.  Strike  off  the  poll  etery  man 
who  has  no  tight  to  be  there ;  carry 
on  a  scrutiny ;  appeal  to  the  Legisla* 
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ture  against  the  prejudice  and  partia- 
lity of  the  partisan  assistant-barris- 
ters; and  expose,  and,  if  possible, 
punish  the  gross  intimidation  of  the 
priests.  We  do  not  say  this,  heedless 
or  ignorant  of  the  expensive  pro.i 
ceeduigs  we  are  suggesting.  We  look 
to  England^s  aid,  and  we  believe  it 
will  not  be  wanting.  We  cannot  tliink 
that,  at  this  important  crisis,  the  Irish 
Protestants  will  be  forsaken.  They 
are  fighting  our  battie,  and  not  mere* 
ly  their  own  ;  they  are  the  vanguard 
of  the  Protestant  army.  If  they  full, 
it  will  not  be  alone.  If  sacrifices  are 
not  made  now,  they  never  will  be  | 
the  mind  which  can  remain  callous  at 
a  conjuncture  of  afiairs  so  critical  as 
the  present,  will  continuo  cold  and 
selfish  till  the  tomb  perpetuates  and 
rivals  its  frigidity.  We  hope  better 
things  than  a  deaf  ear  being  turned 
to  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives 
of  Ireland  for  sympathy  and  succour* 
No  cause  is  more  truly  noble  than 
that  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged ;  we  may  safely  add,  no  con-* 
test  was  ever  sustained  with  more 
true  nobility  of  spirit,  and  more  fer- 
vent, consistent  devotion. 

3dly,  We  warn  the  Irish  Protestants 
not  to  droop  or  despair ;  we  bid  them 
prepare  for  t^iefktture,  not  brood  over 
the  inevitable  past,  NU  desperandum. 
Let  the  registers  still  be  watched; 
for  money  spent  at  the  registration  is 
saved  at  the  election.  In  the  words 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  say,*  "  Re- 
gister, Register,  Register  I  "  If  the 
Papists  persbt  in  that  system  of  ex- 
clusive dealing  which  they  have  adopt- 
ed in  the  case  of  Messrs  Guinness, 
the  great  brewers,  let  them  feel  that 
they  have  entered  on  a  course  of 
policy  which  they  have  far  greater 
reason  to  dread  than  their  opnonents. 
Let  British  Protestants  also  learn  to 
show  more  interest  in  the  afiairs  of 
Ireland ;  let  them  buy  property  there, 
if  it  be  only  sufficient  to  give  a  vote ; 
let  them  thus  identify  themselves  more 
closely  with  their  brethren  in  the 
Sister  Isle.  If  a  candidate  have  been 
defeated  at  the  last  election,  let  him 
be  the  chosen  champion  for  the  next 
time  also ;  fbr  adherence  to  the  same 
candidate  dnring  two  contests  gives 
an  advantage  of  the  most  valuable 
description.  If  there  be  no  candidate, 
let  one  be  selected  at  once,  so  that 
the  constituency  may  be  long  aot 
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quainted  with  him ;  and  in  order  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  casualty,  the  death 
or  the  retirement  of  the  present  mem- 
bersy  there  may  be  the  advantage  of 
previous  occupancy  of  the  field  on  the 
side  of  the  Conservatives.  Prevent 
Protestant  emigration  ;  organize  and, 
by  union,  gain  strengtli ;  form  Con- 
servative Associations  and  Registra- 
tion Committees ;  and  conciliate  the 
people  wherever  conciliation  is  prac- 
ticable, without  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
eiple,  or  the  concession  of  power  they 
may  not  have  discretion  to  wield. 

These  are  measures  which  can 
have  but  one  tendency,  and  that, 
the  strengthening  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  But  wo  are  not  sangiiine 
enough  to  augur  that  our  suggestions, 
or  that  any  plans  whatever  can  prove 
powerfully  operative,  while  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  contmues  admi- 
nistered by  men  who  are  leagued  with 
the  basest  of  the  land  for  paltry  fac  • 
tious  purposes.  When  the  law  pro- 
tects property  and  life ;  when  voters 
can  march  up  to  the  poll  unawed  by 
despicable  demagogues, 

"  Who  bellow  for  liberty  to-day. 
And  roar  for  power  to-morrow  ;'* 

when  the  revisuig-barristers  are  men 
of  reputation  aud  of  impartiality;  when 
ihe  statutes  against  perjury  and  per- 
secution are  suilieiently  stringent  and 
available,  we  may  hope  to  see  Con- 
servatism prober  in  Ireland.  And 
if  a  Conservative  Government  at  pre- 
sent ruled  in  England,  we  believe 
these  blessings  would  be  seeiuxHl,  aud 
this  result  ensue.  We  are  told,  in* 
deed,  by  those  who  have  bullied  us  so 
loudly  and  so  long,  that  if  her  Majes- 
ty's present  advisers  were  turned  out 
by  the  Legislature,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  to  come  in,  that  Ireland 
would  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  he  would  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  helm.  We  are  not  composed 
of  sufficiently  penetrable  stuff  to  heed 
this  empty  and  inane  boasting;  we 
hardly  think  that  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  Wellington  or  of  Stanley  would  be 
affected  by  it.  The  age  of  wonders 
has  indecid  arrived,  if  the  British 
people  may  not  choose  their  own 
rulers;  if  those  who  pay  five-sixths 
of  the  taxes  may  not  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  public  treasurers ; 
if  those  who  compose  two- thirds  of  the 
population  may  not  determine  wliat 


course  of  proceeding  is  most  politic 
and  just.  We  apprehend  that,  for 
once.  Popery  has  miscalculated  the 
length  of  its  tether,  when  it  presumes 
to  dictate  to  Great  Britain  what  man- 
ner of  Ministers  she  shall  sanction. 
What  if  the  lion  of  England  be 
aroused,  and  stand  up  once  more  in 
the  dignity  of  consummate  strength 
to  shake  off  the  fetters  with  which 
Popery  has  entwined  him,  and  to  burst 
the  bondage  the  slaves  of  bigotry  have 
clasped  over  his  majestic  limbs ;  shall 
the  lonl  of  the  forest  submissively 
crouch  down  again  dismayed  and  de- 
feated, because  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Babylon's  mistress  threatens  with 
temporary  perils?  Though  Popery 
may  hope  otherwise,  the  heroic  spint 
of  bygone  days  not  only  lives  in  the 
memory  but  in  the  heart  of  England — 
it  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.  And 
Scotland,  whose  holy  Covenanters 
have  dyed  many  a  field  with  sacred 
blood,  and  opened  a  perennial  fountain 
of  gratitude,  liberty,  and  love,  still 
boasts  a  recollection  of  her  martyrs, 
and  affection  for  her  heavenly  faith. 
Ages  have  passed  since  last  the  pure 
energy  of  Protestantism  signalizc^i  its 
power  in  endurance  at  the  stake,  and 
gallantry  in  the  battle ;  generations 
have  fiillen  before  "  Death  the  skele- 
ton ;"  nations  have  been  humbled  by 
"  Time  the  shadow ;"  but  the  empire 
which  drove  a  perjured  monarch  from 
his  lofty  throne,  and  built  its  doubly- 
blessing  freedom  on  holiness  and  order, 
still  exists,  and  still  contains  within  it 
thousands  of  the  noble,  the  devoted, 
and  the  brave.  In  vain  would  Popery 
attempt  to  overawe  the  British  people, 
or  to  combat  their  deliberate  inten- 
tions ;  and  in  vain,  too,  would  the 
enfuriated  victims  of  Popish  delu- 
sion assail  even  the  Protestant  colo- 
nists of  Ireland,  **  the  Sassenachs," 
whose  ancestors  have  freely  bled,  and 
as  often  conquered  against  the  vile 
usurpations  of  tyranny  at  home,  and 
of  Romish  ambition  abroad.  Wo 
laugh  to  scorn  the  affected  and  strained 
bravado  of  the  Irish  clerical  and  secu- 
lar demagogues ;  we  know  that  open 
sedition  could  be  suppressefl  as  it  has 
been  before ;  that  more  bold  rebellion 
could  l)e  quelled  jis  it  was  when  Poi)ery 
had  all  the  aid  of  Gaid ;  and  if  anotlier 
policy  were  adopted,  and  by  extending 
crime  the  Papists  tried  to  terrify  tlie 
Meudft  oi  i\\Q  Vtolvsi&nU  into  subr 
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missioiij  we  are  well  aware  that  though 
crime  would  not  be  retorted*  the  unas- 
sisted  power  of  the  law  would  vigor- 
ously extinguish  or  check  the  disorder. 
Should  such  a  contingency  arise>  and 
were  Mr  O*  Connelly  in  his  place  in 
Parliament;  to  threaten  the  House  of 
Commons  with  an  augmented  assize 
calendar  as  a  bugbear,  the  question 
would  arisen  if  he  should  not  be  made 
answerable  for  such  a  consequence? 
He  clearly  proves  that  he  can  estab- 
lish comparative  peace  whenever  he 
chooses ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he, 
therefore,  should  not  be  kept  as  a 
hostage  for  it.  The  "  Liberal"  partly 
however,  say  that  the  disturbances  m 
Ireland  could  arise  only  from  one 
feource — her  wrongs ;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  redressing  these  tranquillity 
can  be  secured ;  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Conservatives  would  not  yield 
any  institutions  of  the  country  to  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  the  revolutionary 
faction,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, agitation  and  discord  must 
continue.  We  need  scarcely  say  this 
is  empty,  unmeaning  cant ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  any  who  may  have  been  gulled, 
we  will  briefly  expose  it. 

What  are  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ? 
First  and  foremost,  the  want  of  a  poor- 
law.  This  is  a  Conservative  mea^ 
sure ;  it  was  the  favourite  project  of 
the  late  respected  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler— (clarum  et  venerabile  nomen  1) 
— and,  though  opposed  by  Lord  Al- 
thoq^,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the 
wliole  of  the  Whigs,  was  constantly 
supported  by  the  Conservative  party 
generally.  The  present  Ministry  pro- 
fesses to  have  taken  it  up,  but  so  false 
are  they  in  their  pretended  desire  to 
forward  the  scheme,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  will  be  compelled, 
after  till  their  bluster,  to  depute  the 
tjisk  to  the  Opposition.  Secondly, 
The  existence  of  a  Protestant  Estab- 
lished Church.  Are  the  Whigs  pre- 
])ared  to  abolish  this  "  grievance?** 
They  deelare  they  are  not.  They 
are  sworn,  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
— but  that  goes  for  little  in  these  days, 
as  the  Pa])ists  are  so  sworn  also,  and 
every  one  knows  how  religiously  they 
aet  upon  the  Romish  principle,  that 
"  every  oath  against  the  good  of  the 
Church  (Popery)  is  perjury.**  The 
Conservatives,  in  supportins^  an  Es- 
tablished Protestant  Church,  do  no 
moa'  than  the  present  Ministers  pro- 


fess to  do.  What  then  is  the  difllecw 
ence ;  how  do  the  Whig«Radicals  re* 
medy  the  wrongs  of  Iraland?  By  a 
petty,  paltry  system  of  half  concision 
and  half  retention,  of  privateering  and 
fair-sailing ;  by  a  continual  cheating 
of  conscience  to  save  character ;  by 
attacking  where  they  know  thej  can* 
not  plunder,  by  bullying  when  no  one 
is  afraid.  They  preserve  tiie  conn* 
tenance  of  0*Connell  by  cheering  him 
when  he  abuses  the  Church,  and  they 
retain  their  places  by  loudly  vaunting 
their  attachment  to  its  principles ;  like 
arrant  knaves  they 

**  Hint  a  (ktilt,  but  hesitate  dislike.'' 

The  Papists  tell  them  tithes  most 
be  abolished  *<in  substance  and  in 
name.**     The  Whigs  consent  to  steal 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  and  L.50,000 
more  for  Popish  education ;  and  es* 
cape  condemnation  from  their  alliei 
by  protesting  they  have  the  will  but 
not  the  power  to  steal  more.     But  as 
to  extinguishing  the  Church,  they  are 
as  conservative  as  the  Conservatives 
themselves.      Indeed,  as  they  know 
they  rest  under  some  suspicion,  they 
profess  the  more  loudly  their  purity. 
Thus  Ireland  can  have  no  pretence  for 
treating  Sir  Robert  Peers  party  as 
pecidiarly  opposed  to  redress  of  grie- 
vances, unless  that  emphatic  titie  be 
given  to  a  miserable  instalment,  with 
no  hope  of  the  rest.     The  only  re- 
maining grievance  is  the  possession 
of  a  municii>al  system  different  to  that 
enjoyed  in  England.     But  the  Con- 
servatives are  by  no  means  indisposed 
to  grant  equality  of  legislation  in  this 
respect,  if  similar  equality  be  awarded 
in  other  matters.     The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  distinctiy  declared,  that  if 
Irish  Church  property  be  respected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  income  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  churches,  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  mnnicipal 
system  in  Ireland.     We  will  not  now 
discuss  the  policy  of  this  concession ; 
we  think  experience  should  teach  us 
to  withhold  more  power  from  those 
who  acknowledge  their  object  to  be 
the  formation  of  '*  normal  schools  of 
peaceful  agitation ; "  and  we  do  not 
see  why,  in  the  present  state  of  Ire-, 
land,  the  boroughs  should  be  afflicted 
with  annual  elections  and  registrationsy 
and  the  expensive  formalities  of  new 
town- councils.     We  ImoW  that  ^ 
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it ;  the  agitatore  most  be  depriTed  of  HiberaUn  Society,  the  Irish  Society^ 
their  influence  in  the  national  coundlsy  and  all  such  admupible  agencies,  mutt 
or  the  time  will  come  when  none  can  be  permitted  to  enioy  a  fair  and  un« 
exist  without  them.  And  if  that  disturbed  field  for  their  labours.  The 
movement  is  checked,  and  that  influ-  Government  must,  in  imitation  of  the 
ence  destroyed,  wo  see  no  cause  for  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1839, 
subsequent  despondency.  Through  be  hospitable,  and  its  court  the  exten- 
the  conservative  policy  of  former  Tory  si ve  and  powerful  auxiliary  of  domestie 
Governments,  every  thing  calculated  manufactures.  The  clergy  of  the 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  Ireland's  hap-  Established  Church  must  be  protected 
piness  has  been  provided.  She  is  in-  in  the  possession  of  their  rights,  and 
corporated  with  England,  her  manu-  enabled  to  regain  the  afiection  of  the 
factures  have  been  encouraged,  and  people  so  forcibly  snatched  away  by 
but  for  the  Popish  agitation  of  the  last  the  machinations  of  a  designing  fac* 
ten  years,  would  have  extended  widely;  tion.  These  things,  combined  with  a 
she  is  subject  to  no  direct  taxation ;  ready  and  candid  acknowledgment  of 
she  has  harbours  formed  by  public  all  abuses  where  they  exist,  and  a 
money  ;  she  has  long  been  yearly  re-  speedy  correction  of  them  where  they 
cciving  liberal  grants  for  every  species  are  acknowledged,  and  where  the  r&- 
of  legitimate  enterprise.  The  sublet-  hiedy  is  not  worse  than  the  diseaset 
ting  system,  through  Lord  Stanley's  cannot  fail  to  benefit  and  to  tranquil- 
wise  measure,  is  much  diminished  ;  lize  Ireland.  ^  Protestantism  then  will 
emigration  from  overpopulous  districts  regain  its  power  ;  nay,  more,  will 
has  been  properly  encouraged;  and  she  carry  on  the  reformation  so  long  un- 
re(|uires  only  tranquillity,  a  respite  from  completed ;  for  it  wants  but  peace,  and 
agitation,  and  relief  from  Radical  ex-  it  solicits  no  advantage  but  a  fair  trial. 
citement,  to  present  a  most  tempting  Secure  in  its  panoply  of  truth,  and 
invitation  to  the  importation  of  British  purified  by  the  fire  of  persecution,  it 
capital  and  industry.  But  a  firm  hand  will  evangelize  and  bless  the  nation  ; 
and  a  watchful  eye  are  necessary  in  while  baffled  superstition,  shrinking 
all  who  undertake  to  rule  her ;  &ey  from  the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of 
must  look  to  the  interest  of  all  claim-  the  Gospel,  will  retreat  into  the  dull 
ants  for  concessions  as  well  as  to  their  cells  of  bigotry,  or  the  congenial  at- 
profissiom.  Education  on  the  prin-  mosphere  of  apostate  courts.  Built, 
ciples  of  the  Bible,  poor  laws  tending  like  the  British  Constitution,  by  a  slow 
to  check  improvidence  as  much  as  to  process — by  the  cautious  hand  of  ex- 
relic  vc  want,  public  works  promising  perience — the  fabric  of  Irish  prospe- 
to  oj)cn  permanent  sources  of  employ-  rity  and  freedom  will  attract  the  ad- 
men t,  must  be  introduced  and  support-  miration  of  the  globe.  The  character 
ed  ;  so  tliat  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  of  the  population,  moulded  by  time 
violence,  and  no  apology  for  crime,  and  trained  by  discipline,  will  display 
I'Veedom  of  election  must  be  secured ;  no  diminished  genius,  but  will  con- 
justice  impartially  and  boldly  adminis-  tain  more  stability  and  firmness. 
tercd  ;  and  habits  of  intemperance.  Gradual  enlightenment  will  dispel  th« 
rioting,  and  profligacy  diminished  and  mists  of  prejudice  and  the  gloomy 
discouraged.  Those  institutions  which  sullenness  of  popular  suspicion — the 
are  the  sources  of  peace  and  the  diffu-  Union  will  be  an  union  of  hearts— 
sers  of  comfort  in  English  villages,  the  British  empire  one  vast  bnt  peace- 
must  be  more  generally  favoured  and  ftil  phalanx  of  unconquerable  power, 
fostered  ;  the  savings  banks,  the  self-  and  once  more  the  champion  of 
supporting  dispensaries,  the  friendly  afflicted  truth,  the  fane  of  benevolence, 
societies,  the  charitable  visiting  and  tranquillity,  and  religion.  Then  shall 
clothing  associations,  must  be  intro-  the  harp  of  Ireland  be  vocal  again, 
duced  where  they  are  unknown,  and  inspiring  the  inhabitants  with  patriotic 
increased  in  the  few  districts  where  fervour,  and  responding  by  its  meloay 
they  are  already  prospering.  Reform  to  the  harmonious  music  of  national 
must  take  place  in  the  domestic  eco-  gpratitude  and  praise ;  and  then  may 
nomy  of  the  country.  Those  societies  the  requiem  of  Duried  disaffection  peu 
already  established  by  the  philanthro-  forth  to  sound  the  glad  note  of 
pic  must  bo  patronised  and  supported;  triumph  over  the  grave  of  miseries 
the  Irish  Sunday  School  Society,  the  past,  and  discord  foii^en  for  ererl 
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Our  picture  of  contingent  prospects 
may  seem  Utopian^  yet  we  deem  it 
true.  We  believe  there  is  a  possibi- 
lity of  Ireland's  regeneration,  and, 
believing  ity  we  cannot  paint  too 
glowingly  the  glorious  results  of  such 
a  blessing.  We  are  not  visionary 
enough  to  dream  that  there  will  be 
any  fulfilment  of  our  anticipations 
unless  there  be  a  speedy  change  in  the 
aspect  of  society.  If  the  principle  of 
evil  continue  much  longer  to  flourish 
..if  those  who  work  the  wretchedness 
of  man  and  practically  deny  the  autho- 
rity of  Gody  remain  in  the  possession 
of  usurped  power,  morality  must 
vanish,  liberty  must  fade,  and  anarchy 
or  despotism  inevitably  ensue.  Wc 
scarcely  at  present  see  any  other  ex- 
pectation— the  tempest  has  gathered 
over  a  fated  land,  and  no  sign  seems 
to  exist  of  its  evaporation  or  decay. 
Crime  is  in  effect  wedded  to  power — 
iniquity  allied  with  the  law.  Yet  we 
venture,  through  the  darkening  ele- 
ments, to  gaze  with  an  eye  of  faith  on 
higher  influences  than  th6se  the  un- 
assisted vision  can  discern.  We  can- 
not think  that  Popery  will  be  per- 
mitted to  regain  an  ascendency  which 
in  former  times  was  the  curse  of 
Europe,  or  to  triumph  over  virtue  by 
artifices  concocted  in  the  alembic  of 
hell — we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
distrust  that  Providence  by  which  this 
nation's  councils  were  once  so  pros- 


perously  and  so  happily  guided.  We 
bid  the  Protestants  turn  to  the  same 
source  of  hope,  for  a  time  will 
surelv  come  when  the  good  and  the 
obedient  will  win  their  tranquil  and 
holy  triumph  over  the  combined  con- 
spiracies that  assail  them.  Let  hearts 
be  ready  and  affections  warm  ;  let 
those  means  which  have  formerly  been 
used  be  provided  now ;  for  the  fall  of 
wickedness,  through  the  agency  of 
sanctified  human  influence,  may  even 
now  be  preparing,  and  the  knell  of 
abused  authority  be  echoing  through 
the  vault  of  Heaven.  We  can  hope 
no  more.  If  Popery  be  not  now 
checked,  its  progress  henceforth  will 
be  one  resistless  and  destructive  march 
over  every  thing  experience  values, 
and  all  that  time  has  honoured ;  its 
giant  strides  will  measure  again  the 
length  and  breadth  of  boundless  ter- 
ritory ;  its  withering  force  will  subdue 
the  energies  of  man,  and  its  poisonous 
doctrines  taint  and  degrade  his  mind. 
Like  the  Phidian  Jupiter,  the  form  of 
Popery  is  sitting  within  the  temple, 
and  while  inanimate  is  disarmed  of 
peril ;  but  if  vitality  be  infused  into 
Its  limbs,  and  action  imparted  to  its 
system,  so  that  the  whole  of  its  torpid 
strength  can  be  exerted,  it  will  burst 
the  fabric  that  shelters  and  confines  it, 
and  trample  on  a  dismal  scene  of  deso- 
lation and  ruin. 


STRANGE  HISTORY  AND  CONFESSION  OF  MADEMOISELLE  GAUTIER. 


Mademoiselle  Gautier  was  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  French 
Btage  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century.  She  was  of  a  tall  and  com- 
manding figure,  and  her  face,  inde- 
pendently of  the  regularity  of  feature 
which  made  it  a  model  for  the  sculp- 
tor, possessed  such  exquisite  variety  of 
expression,  that  she  could  accommo- 
date herself  with  equal  ease  to  the 
lightest  comedy  or  the  deepest  pathos. 
Besides  these  professional  advantages, 
she  was  a  person  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, being  celebrated  for  the  point 
and  piquancy  of  her  verses  in  the 
wittiest  circles  of  Paris  ;  and  excelling 
no  less  in  tlie  productions  of  her  pencU 
than  of  her  pen.  A  person  with  such 
endowments — young — beautiful — aud 
at  the  very  height  of  celebrity  as  an 


actress,  needed  nothing  farther  to  ex- 
cite the  public  curiosity  as  to  every 
circumstance  connected  with  her. 
And  enquiry  only  served  to  add  still 
more  to  the  wonder  with  which  she 
was  regarded.  Her  bodily  strengih 
was  prodigious.  With  the  delicate 
looking  hand,  which  seemed  fit  only 
for  the  gracefid  exercises  of  the  fan,* 
she  could  roll  up  a  plate  of  massive 
silver  as  if  it  were  a  wafer.  Nor  did 
she  hesitate  to  send  a  challenge  to  a 
trial  of  muscle  to  the  Marshal  Saxe,  a 
very  powerful  man,  who  plumed  him- 
self on  his  Herculean  strength.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  strug- 
gle took  place.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
victory  should  be  adjudged  to  which- 
ever (f  tlio  combatants  first  bent  down 
the  others  arm— both  resting  their 
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a  longing  for  the  next>  made  her  turn 
her  eyes  to  the  stillnesg  and  obscurity 
of  a  convent. 

At  the  same  time^  having  once  en- 
tered upon  this  mode  of  life^  her 
strength  of  character  enabled  her  to 
oontinue  in  it.  Besides^  hidden  as  she 
was  from  the  thousand  eves  of  the 
theatre^  she  was  now  nearly  as  much 
the  sul^ect  of  conversation  as  before. 
The  pious  letters  and  religious  exhorta- 
tbns  of  La  Gautier  were  eagerly  sought 
for.  Her  correspondence  was  courted 
by  the  highest  in  the  land.  The  Queen 
herself  carried  on  a  frequent  inter- 
change of  letters,  and  even  of  poems, 
with  the  recluse.  When  La  Gautier 
was  dying,  the  last  note  she  wrote  was 
a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Queen,  implo- 
ring the  benefit  of  her  prayers.  Wo 
subjoin  the  lines,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
courtliness  which  the  Carmelite  sister 
knew  how  to  intermingle  with  her 
piety: — 

Thermae*  je  t'entend4l....une  cteraeUe 
vie, 
Brifto  (Ib  Bion  exU  lea  lions  importaos. 
Avec  une  prierf)  o£Eer^  p^  Sophie  f 
MoQ  amo    va  voter    sur    I'^utcl    des 
parfuxus. 
O  ^ine  1  ame  celeste  et  le  charme  du 
monde, 
Si    8ur    XDpi    tes    regards    daigneront 
S^abaisscr, 
J*implore,  en  expirant,  la  picte  profoudc  1 
Dcmande   mon   bonhcur  !    lo   ciel    va 
t*cvanccr ! 

A  letter  also,  which  she  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rieux  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  the  Count  de  Chamcrolles, 
who  had  formerly  been  her  lover, 
made  some  noise.  In  this  letter, 
which  occupied  eight  pages,  she  cx- 

Sresses  some  fears  for  the  salvation  of 
cr  former  friend,  but  relies  on  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  most  edifying 
manner,  and  concludes  (with  as  much 
humility  as  a  humble  nun  could  ven- 
ture such  a  step  to  her  superior)  by 
ofibring  some  good  advice  to  the  Bi- 
•hop,  whose  life  was  any  thing  but 
canonical,  or  befitting  his  profession. 
The  manner  in  which  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Queen  was  credita- 
ble to  both.  La  Gautier,  who  was 
anxious  to  save  others  from  the  perils 
she  had  escaped,  was  desirous  to  get 
her  nephew  withdrawn  from  the  stago. 


where  he  was  a  singer,  and  admitted 
into  the  Queen's  music  band.  In  this 
she  succeeded,  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  Moncrif,  through 
whom  she  had  obtained  her  wish. 
Moncrif  showed  this  letter  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  so  struck  with  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Sister  Augus- 
tine de  la  Misericorde,  the  religious 
name  La  Gautier  had  assumed,  that 
she  sent  her  an  assurance  of  her  friend- 
ship and  protection.  All  who  knew 
her  after  she  had  become  a  Carmelite 
have  spoken  of  her  in  the  highest 
terms.  She  preserved  the  original 
buoyancy  of  her  disposition,  only  her 
vivacity  had  been  changed  into  fer- 
vour in  her  duties.  She  delighted  in 
visits,  and  conversed  with  fire  and 
eneigy.  The  Pope  had  given  her  a 
brief  to  appear  in  the  parlour  with  her 
face  unveiled ;  an  indulgence  of  no 
slight  value  to  one  who  was  still  fond 
of  admiration,  and  preserved  a  coun- 
tenance still  worthy  to  be  admired. 
But  when,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
Carmelite  had  become  almost  forgot- 
ten, when  she  was  blind  and  old,  at- 
tention was  again  drawn  to  her  ex- 
traordinary career  by  the  appearance 
of  an  account  of  her  conversion,  writ- 
ten by  herself.  There  b  no  clue  by 
which  to  discover  the  person  to  whom 
this  very  interesting  confession  is  ad- 
dressed ;  but  it  is  evidently  to  some 
one  who  had  begged  of  her  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  change  which  she  had 
undergone.  The  account  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Duclos,  the  liis- 
toriographer  of  France,  and  is  now 
no  where  to  be  met  with,  except  in  a 
collection  now  before  us,  called 
**  Pieces  interessantcs  et  pen  con- 
nucs,"  wliich,  though  the  editor,  who 
r^oices  in  the  initials  D.  L.  P.,  is  as 
profound  a  fool  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined, contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
curious  and  useful  information.  It 
was  publLshcd  in  178G,  and  is  now  very 
scarce.  From  it  we  lay  before  our 
readers  a  translation  of  the  confession 
of  La  Gautier,  from  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  **  con- 
version** arose  from  a  rational  repen- 
tance, or  was  the  result  of  disappoiut* 
ed  love,  or  a  craving  after  notoriety. 

"  Recital  of  the  C/onvcrsiou  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Gautier,  Comedian  ;  from 


•  Theresa  was  the  patroness  of  the  Carmelites. 

t  Sophie,  one  of  the  baptismal  names  of  the  Queen. 
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an  original  manuscript  in  her  own 
handwriting. 

"  On  the  25th  April,  1722,  a  time 
when  I  was  plunged  in  an  ocean  of 
pleasures,  according  to  the  destructive 
opinion  of  the  world, -and  tasted  a 
dreadful  security  in  the  very  shadows 
of  death,  in  which  I  voluntarily  re- 
mained, I  awoke  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  contrary  to 
my  usual  custom.  I  recollected  it  wai 
my  birth-day.  I  rang  for  my  attends 
ants,  and  my  dressing-maid  hurried 
into  the  room,  thinking  I  was  unwell. 
I  told  her  to  dress  mo  immediately,  at 
I  wished  to  attend  mass.  She  answer- 
ed it  was  not  a  holy  day,  knowing  that 
at  the  very  utmost  my  church-going 
was  confined  to  the  solemn  feasts.  I 
insbted,  however,  and  she  dressed  me. 
1  went  to  the  church  of  the  Cordelier, 
followed  by  my  page,  and  taking  with 
mo  a  little  orphan  protegee  of  my 
mother's,  whom  I  had  adopted.  I 
heard  a  portion  of  the  servico  without 
any  particular  attention  ;  but  towards 
the  '  Preface*  an  internal  voice  asked 
me  <  What  brings  me  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar?  Is  it  to  thank  God  for 
having  given  me  attractions  to  please 
the  world,  and  yet  to  transgress  his 
laws  every  day  ?  * 

**  This  reflection  on  my  monstrous 
ingratitude  to  my  Maker  struck  me 
beyond  expression.  From  the  chair 
on  which  1  was  negligently  reclined  I 
east  myself  on  my  knees  upon  the 
Hoor.  After  the  mass  was  finished  I 
sent  home  my  page  and  the  orphan, 
and  remained  sunk  in  an  inconceiv- 
able abyss  of  perplexity.  Suddenly  1 
sprang  up  and  went  to  the  sacristy  to 
demand  a  '  mass  of  the  Saint  Esprit,* 
to  which  a  spark  of  faith,  which  all  my 
disorderly  conduct  had  failed  to  ex- 
tinguish, made  me  have  recourse  in 
every  imminent  danger.  The  first 
w(»rds  I  pronounced  while  waiting  for 
the  priest  were,  *  Oh,  my  God  I  1  am 
anxious  to  be  saved — but  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  I  am  bound  by  chains  as  dif- 
ficult to  be  unloosed  as  they  are  dear 
to  me.  Help  me  then,  oh  God  I  To 
be  illumined  by  thy  light  I  will  come 
every  day  to  mass.* 

"  In  short,  after  three  hours  of  agi- 
tation, if  I  did  not  go  home  justified,  I 
was,  at  least,  determined  to  enter  on 
a  path  that  led  to  justification.  Six 
months  passed  on  with  regular  attend- 
ance at  mass  in  the  morning,  and  my 
accustomed  gaieties  at  night.     Ar  I 


had  been  rallied  about  my  church- 
going,  I  disguised  myself  ac  a  silly 
woman  to  avoid  discovery.  But  my 
inoognito  was  found  out»  and  the  rail- 
lery was  redoubled.  I  then  recollected 
that  text  in  the  Gospel*  '  One  cannot 
serve  two  masters,*  and  determiaed,  ai 
the  day  of  All- Saints  drew  near*  to 
abandon  the  most  dangerous  though 
the  most  agreeable  one. 

'<  I  began  by  dispensing  with  my 
dressing-maid*8  services  at  my  toilette* 
By  way  of  preparation  for  the  retreat 
I  meditated,  I  withdrew  myself  gra^ 
dually  from  parties  of  pleasure,  under 
pretext  of  indisposition ;  but  the  nearer 
Easter  approached,  which  I  bad  fixed 
on  for  making  my  retreat,  my  internal 
struggles  became  the  more  violent,  so 
that  my  health  sufiTered  severely,  A 
perpetual  sickness,  however,  cud  not 
prevent  my  writing  out  my  general 
confession.  The  necessity  of  finding 
a  coni^or  determined  me  to  confide 
in  a  virtuous  relation  who  had  often 
and  vainly  reproved  my  mode  of  life. 
She  addressed  herself  to  the  Grand 
Penitentiary,  who  pointed  out  a  zeal- 
ous viear  of  St  Sulpice,  which  was  my 
own  parish.  At  first  ho  rejected  me, 
and  refused  mo  a  hearing  till  1  should 
have  separated  myself  from  the  world. 
At  last,  however,  touched  by  seeing 
me  at  his  feet,  where  my  tears  and 
sobbings  showed  him  the  sincerity  of 
my  sentiments,  he  comforted  me  with 
tiic  hope  of  God*s  mercy,  and  put  me 
oft'  till  a  future  day  when  I  should  be 
more  calm. 

f'  What  a  day  was  that,  oh  God  I 
It  was  the  day  when,  for  the  last  time 
in  my  life,  the  persons  I  loved  the 
most  tenderly  were  to  be  with  me  at 
dinner.  But,  however  dear  to  me 
were  my  friends,  they  had  now  be- 
come less  dear  to  me  than  my  salva- 
tion. 

«  What  I  suffered  at  table  te  pre- 
vent my  internal  agitation  from  ap- 
pearing, may  be  easily  imagined.  I 
felt  Grace  and  Nature  in  every  fold  of 
my  heart,  when  one  of  my  friends  said 
to  me,  *  You  give  us  too  good  cheer 
for  the  Wednesday  in  Passion  week/ 
— and  another  immediately  subjoined, 
^  *Tis  because  she  gives  ut  her  foe- 
well  entertainment.* 

<<  Feeling  myself  ready  to  faint,  I 
rose  from  table,  under  pretext  of 
having  a  payment  to  make  which  I 
had  promised.  The  company  rose 
at  the  same  time^  I  was  led  lo  the 
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door^  and  when  I  had  slept  into  my 
carriage^  my  friends  resumed  their 
places  at  the  tahle.      But  the  first 
crack  of  the  coachman's  whip  made  me 
utter  a  scream  so  shrill  and  piercing 
that  the  company  heard  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  run  out  to  me.     On  this  com- 
motion I  came  hack,  and  went  into  a 
lower  room ;  and  my  dressing- maid 
deceived  them  by  pretending  that  I 
was  gone,  and  that  it  was  the  child 
they  had  heard  screaming.      I  then 
got  into  the  carriage  again,  and  took 
refuge  in  St  Sulpice,  where  my  con- 
fessor was  waiting  my  arrival .    There, 
in  spite  of  my  agitation,  I  began  my 
confession  ;    and  after   a  sitting   of 
three  hours,  through  which  God  {done 
could  have  sustained  me,  the  confessor, 
truly  touched  with  my  condition,  put 
me  off  till  another  day.     I  came  back 
to  my  house,  where  I  had  only  four 
days  longer  to  remain.     A  fcclmg  of 
desolation  got  possession  of  my  heart 
and  mind.     1  was  lost  and  trembling, 
and  demanded  of  my  self,  like  St  Angus- 
tin,  *  Canst  thou  divest  thyself  of  so 
many  comforts  and  possessions — of  so 
many  kinds  of  pleasures,  which,  up  to 
this  day,  have  satisfied  thy  desires? 
Canst  thou  abandon  this  little  palace 
to  go  and  live  in  solitude  in  a  miserable 
cell,  and  see  no  one  but  the  nuns? 
Canst  thou  embrace,  in  short,  and  for 
the  whole  of  thy  life,  a  state  as  mono- 
tonous as  obscure,  which  thou  hast 
always  hitherto  detested  ?* 

<'  But  in  that  cruel  moment  I  tri- 
umphed. At  last  the  hour  of  my  de- 
parture came.  Monsieur  Langlet, 
the  cure  of  my  parish,  had  often 
avoided  me;  I  had  always  ridiculed 
and  jested  at  his  pious  exhortations. 
Hb  joy  was  now  complete  when  he 
understood  how  merciful  God  had 
been  to  me.  A  part  of  the  night  was 
devoted  to  writing  to  persons  with 
whom  1  was  professionally  engaged, 
and  to  the  father  of  the  child  I  had 
adopted,  whom  I  sent  back  with  20 
pistoles.  I  left  my  letters,  with  direc- 
tions for  them  not  to  be  sent  to  their 
address  till  mid-day;  and  to  say  to 
'  any  one  who  called,  that  1  had  gone 
away  for  a  long  time.  After  which  I 
went  from  my  house,  to  which  I  was 
never  to  return,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  But  instead  of  the 
stniggles  1  had  formerly  experienced, 
I  now  left  it  with  as  much  tranquillity 
as  at  tills  moment  I  leave  my  cell  to 
£ro  into  tho  choir.     This  was  ekven 


months    precisely  after  that   happy 
mass. 

"  I  arrived  in  great  tranquillity  at 
Versailles,  in  time  for  the  levee  of  the 
late  Cardinal  de  Fleury  and  the  Duke 
de  Gesvrcs,  my  constant  protectors, 
of  whom  I  took  my  leave.  From 
their  lodgings  I  went  to  the  royal 
chapel  to  hear  mass ;  but  during  the 
service  I  recollected  that  there  was  a 
lady  in  the  chateau  whom  I  had  vio- 
lently offended,  and,  rushing  from  the 
chapel,  I  hurried  to  her  house,  and 
begged  an  interview  with  her  in  a 
lower  room  to  avoid  the  eclat  of  her 
first  indignation.  Scarcely  had  she 
entered  when  I  shut  the  door,  and 
threw  myself  at  her  feet,  which  fixed 
her  to  the  spot  and  kept  her  silent. 
In  the  posture  of  supplication  which  I 
still  retained,  I  begged  her  to  vouch- 
safe me  her  forgiveness ;  for  that  I 
was  abandoning  the  world  to  do  ])i  n- 
ance  for  my  sins,  and  thut  I  had 
thought  it  right  to  make  a  commence- 
ment with  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
precepts  in  the  gospel.  The  lady, 
recovering  a  little  from  what  she  had 
fancied  was  an  illusion,  said  every 
thing  to  me  which  the  pique  of  an 
angrv  woman  could  suggest.  I  lis- 
tened to  her  in  silence;  and,  when 
she  had  concluded,  I  merely  said,  still 
continuing  at  her  feet,  that  I  had  come 
not  to  justify  myself,  but  to  entreat 
her  pardon;  that  if  she  deigned  to 
grant  it  me,  1  should  le^ve  her  con- 
tented^ but  if  she  refused  it,  that  God 
would  be  satisfied  with  my  submission, 
but  woidd  not  be  satisfied  with  her 
reftisal.  At  these  words  she  gave  me 
her  hand,  made  mo  sit  down,  and  we 
were  reconciled. 

"  I  left  Versailles  without  having 
taken  any  nourishment,  the  action  I 
had  performed  supplying  me  with 
strength.  I  went  to  Paris  to  the  com- 
munity of  Sainte  Perpetuate,  where  I 
had  had  a  chamber  furnished  for  me, 
as  I  intended  to  remain  there  till  the 
inventory  of  my  furniture  and  other 
arrangements  were  completed. 

**  On  entering  into  that  first  retreat,  I 
experienced  invisibly  that  which  hap- 
pened visibly  to  St  Paul ;  for  instead 
of  the  scales  which  fell  from  his  eyc$, 
I  felt  myself  transformed  into  a  new 
creature.  Mounting  into  that  little 
chamber,  I  thought  myself  ascended 
into  heaven.  There  all  the  past  dis- 
appeared— ^liouse — property — friends 
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**  I  thanked  him  Tery  cordially  for 
hiB  offer — telling  him  that,  as  1  had 
quitted  my  own  house,  it  would  not 
be  '  edifying  \  to  accept  of  his  ;  and 
that,  however  pure  might  bo  his  in- 
tentions^ they  would  be  liable  to  mis- 
construction. The  sisterhood  had 
giTcn  me  a  large  apartment,  out  of 
which  I  formed  three  small  ones,  ex- 
pecting to  reside  there  all  my  life.  I 
assisted  at  all  their  seryiccs.  I  was 
grieved  at  the  attentions  they  bestow- 
ed on  me,  because  they  were  misled 
by  a  certain  air  of  the  great  world, 
and  the  embonpoint  which  I  had  not 
yet  got  quit  of,  and  considered  me  a 
person  of  noble  birth.  However,  I 
undeceived  them  as  I  had  done  the 
ci^mmandant,  and  they  redoubled  their 
kindness.  1  spent  my  days  in  read- 
ing and  praying,  leading  the  sweetest 
life  imaginable.  I  was,  nevertheless, 
for  the  first  six  months  of  my  residence 
at  Pondeveaux,  tormented  by  dreams 
which  troubled  me  terribly  every 
night.  One  day,  finding  myself  alone 
before  the  holy  sacrament,  and  grie- 
Tcd  by  these  impertinent  dreams,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  mother  of 
God  as  if  she  had  been  present.  '  Oh, 
holy  Virgin  1  (I  began  with  the  same 
ingenuity  as  six  months  before  I  had 
spoken  to  God  at  the  Cordeliers), 
they  say  that  thou  art  omnipotent  in 
iieaven ;  that  thou  obtainest  for  sin- 
ners whatever  they  dare  to  ask.  If, 
by  thy  intercession,  I  am  delivered 
from  the  nocturnal  vexations  which  I 
have  suffered  so  long,  and  which  fill 
me  with  such  horror,  i  promise  to  fast 
on  bread  and  water  the  eve  of  all  thy 
fetes,  and  to  communicate  at  thy  in- 
tention ;  to  wear  next  my  flesh  till 
my  death  a  cord  of  white  wool,  with 
knots  on  it ;  and  to  say  thy  Litany 
every  day  devoutly.*  From  that  in- 
stant I  was  so  tranquil,  and  retaui  so 
lively  a  gratitude  to  that  mother  of 
mercy,  that  I  would  shed  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  in  support  both  of  her 
power  and  goodness. 

**  There  happened  at  the  same  time 
a  very  singular  incident,  where  the 
hand  of  God  visibly  protected  that 
eommunity.  The  night  of  Si  Anne*8 
day,  there  was  so  prodigious  a  storm 
that  every  thing  seemed  about  to  be 
overtlirown.  Tho  thunder  which  roll- 
ed above  the  roof  of  the  house  dc- 
itroyed  it  entirely,  and  the  garrets 
filled  with  com  were  inundftted.  The 
WMttr,  pnmng  aorow  the  bomrds,  fell 


in  torrents  into  the  infirmary,  particu< 
larly  into  a  room  where  an  ancient 
sister  was  lying  in  a  palsy.  The 
others,  who  did  not  know  on  which 
side  to  turn,  came  to  my  chamber  to 
beg  me  to  assist  them.  I  ran  in  no- 
thing but  my  shift  to  the  poor  old 
creature's  bed,  whom  no  one  had  cou- 
rage to  touch.  I  liAcd  her  caHily, 
and  was  about  to  place  her  in  my  bed, 
which  had  escaped  the  inundation, 
when  I  found  the  door  shut  (with  the 
kev  in  the  inside),  and  was  forced  to 
carry  her  elsewhere.  The  deluge  I 
had  been  exposed  to  had  put  me  into 
a  condition  as  pitiable  as  it  was  ridi- 
culous ;  and  the  sisters  lent  me  one  of 
their  shifts,  which  was  the  first  hair- 
cloth 1  ever  wore.  We  went  all  to- 
gether to  the  granary  to  save  what  we 
could  of  the  meal  that  was  falling  on 
us  half-kneaded,  without  being  aware 
of  the  risk  we  ran.  For,  when  day- 
light came,  we  saw  the  tiles  hanging 
.  over  our  heads  with  scarcely  any  sup- 
port ;  which  was  regarded  as  a  true 
miracle,  and  attributed  to  my  having 
founded  a  perpetual  evening  service 
in  testimony  of  God's  mercy  towards 
me,  and  which  had  that  very  evening 
been  performed  for  the  first  time. 

*'  After  ton  months'  resi<lence  at 
Pondeveaux,  I  went  to  Lyons  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  late  Marshal  Villo- 
roi.  The  establishment  at  Auticaille 
pleased  me  exceedingly  ;  and  thoiii>:h 
no  boarders  were  received  there,  my 
lord  the  Archbishop  obtained  that  fa- 
vour for  me.  I  had  been  somewhat 
duquieted  at  Pondeveaux  for  having 
refused  the  visits  of  the  old  Count  do 
Feuillars,  who  was  governor  of  the 
town.  At  tho  same  time  my  frionvl 
the  Marchioness  d'Arcy  had  disap- 
proved of  my  being  so  retired,  and  of 
my  considering  an  invitation  she  con- 
stantly gave  me  to  spend  the  summer 
with  her  and  her  family  at  her  estate 
u  an  intermption  of  my  duties. 

"  I  had  my  furniture,  therefore, 
brought  from  Pondeveaux,  without 
caring  for  the  conveniences  I  had  fit- 
ted np,  and  which  had  cost  me  more 
than  two  hundred  pistoles.  I  wom  at 
netrly  the  same  expense  at  Auticaille, 
looking  on  it  as  the  last  of  my  stations. 
I  followed  there,  as  I  had  done  at 
Pondeveaux,  the  regular  exercise^  of 
the  order  of  St  Mary  ;  and  had  for 
my  director  Fatlier  Deveaux,  whose 
orders  appeared  to  me  to  be  those  of 
God  himself.     He  began  by  recom- 
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mending  me  to  rise  at  eleven  o*clock 
at  niglit>  and  to  pray  till  midnight.  I 
kept  myself  well  awake  in  order  to 
obny  ;  but  scarcely  was  I  on  my  knees 
till  1  slept  like  a  marmot^  I  know  not 
till  what  hour.  Seeing  that  that  ex- 
ercise W.IS  not  adapted  for  me,  he  pre- 
scribed rac  another  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  him.  He  observed,  that 
since  I  had  so  great  a  desire  to  expi- 
ate my  sins,  he  advised  me  to  maRe 
use  of  the  scourge  every  Friday,  for 
the  space  of  a  '  Miserere,'  either  on 
the  shoulders,  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
sisterhood,  saying  that  they  woidd 
lend  me  the  necessary  instrument  at 
Autieaillc,  or  if  not,  that  he  would 
furnish  me  with  one  himself.  Never 
was  any  one  so  taken  down  as  I  was 
at  tlie  reading  of  that  Idtor!  I 
thought  my  eyes  had  deceived  me.  I 
read  and  re-read  that  i)recious  ei>istle, 
always  thinking  I  had  been  mistaken ; 
but  I  always  foimd  it  contained  the 
same  proposition.  'What!*  cried  I, 
with  a  sort  of  indignation — '  the 
scourge !  Just  Heaven  I  what  imper- 
tinence !  The  Beguines  may  submit 
to  it  if  they  like  ;  but,  for  me,  I  will 
do  no  such  thing.  But  what  Ls  to  be 
done  ?  It  is  God  who  speaks  to  me 
by  his  mouth  ;  and  if  I  disobey  him  ? 
But  the  Miserere  that  he  has  prtJ- 
scribed,  I  have  never  read  it.  Well, 
I  must  learn  it.  1  must  submit  to  tho 
minister  of  my  God,  and  be  resigned 
to  every  thing,  since  my  salvation  de- 
pends on  it.' 

**  To  prevent  my  shame  in  borrowing 
a  scourge,  I  cut  six  or  seven  lashes  of 
new  cord,  which  I  knotted  in  several 
places.  While  tho  sisterhood  were  at 
prayers  I  locked  myself  in,  uncovered 
my  shoulders,  and  let  fall  a  storm  of 
blows,  the  agony  of  which  was  so 
great  that  I  fell  almost  senseless  upon 
my  face.  I  wept  with  rage,  not  devo- 
tion, determined  to  sing  a  pretty  sharp 
song  to  my  director  flagellant.  I  pass- 
ed the  night,  as  it  pleased  God,  with- 
out the  power  to  close  an  eye,  or  lie 
on  any  side.  In  the  morning  I  found 
my  shoulders  discoloured  with  whip 
marks,  and  went  (almost  out  of  my- 
self with  rage)  to  St  Joseph's,  to  give 
my  zealous  director  an  account  of  what 
a  submission  to  his  counsels  had  pro- 
duced. 

"  Alas !  from  the-  moment  he  ap- 
peared, his  imposing  extetior  made 
me  feel  so  wealc,  that  I  could  not  re- 
ply to  his  questions  as  to  the  cause  of 


my  visit.  The  movement  of  my  shoul- 
ders having  sufficed  to  tell  him  enoilgh; 
he  at  last  made  me  confess  it ;  and  1 
frankly  told  him  that  I  had  accepted 
his  proposition,  though  I  had  been 
scandalized  at  it  at  first ;  and  begged 
him  not  to  exact  of  me  a  repetition  of 
tlie  exercise.  He  promised  it  at  once, 
assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that 
before  numy  days  I  should  beg  it  of 
him  on  my  knees,  but  that  he  would 
not  grant  it.  *  Oh,  as  to  that,*  replied 
I,  with  some  spitefulness,  *  your  beard 
will  be  pretty  long  before  your  pro- 
phecy is  accomplished.'  But  notwith- 
standing all  that,  the  good  father  was 
right ;  tor  I  was  no  sooner  returned 
home  again  than  the  shame  of  what  I 
had  done,  and  of  my  cowardice,  made 
me  alter  my  sentiments  and  language. 
**  Those  pure  virgins  with  whom  I 
lived,  and  who  joined  penance  to  a  life 
of  innocence,  spoke  my  condemnation ; 
and  my  shoidclers  were  not  healed  be- 
fore I  begged,  with  great  humility, 
what  I  had  so  indignantly  rejected. 
The  good  father,  merely  for  formes 
sake,  let  me  entreat  some  time ;  for 
he  would  have  been  very  sorry  not  to 
have  contributed  to  the  mortification 
of  that  flesh,  so  plump  and  luxmious, 
and  which  even  then  I  regarded  so 
tenderly.  He,  therefore,  furnished 
mo  abnndantly  with  every  thing  I  re- 

?[uired,  in  order  to  make  up  for  my 
ormer  poltroonery. 

**  I  should  never  have  done  if  I  en- 
tered into  details  of  other  adventures 
of  the  kind,  which  at  first  were  diffi- 
cult to  me,  but  which  gradually  led 
me  to  the  religious  vocation  for  which 
at  one  time  I  had  entertained  so  great 
an  antipathy.  The  sistdrs,  who  were 
very  kind  to  me,  and  whose  kindness 
I  shall  never  forget,  were  astonished 
that,  since  I  submitted  to  all  their  ob- 
servances, I  did  not  offer  to  God  the 
entire  Sacrifice  of  my  liberty ;  on  which 
I  begged  them  not  to  speak  to  me  of 
such  an  engagement,  or  I  could  no 
longer  remam  with  them. 

"  They  spoke  of  it  no  more ;  but 
they  maae  me  read  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Montmorenci,  who,  af^er  the  melan- 
choly death  pf  her  husband,  took  the 
veil  at  St  Mary's.  That  great  ex- 
ample affected  me ;  I  thought  on  it 
deeply,  and  consulted  Father  Deveaux, 
who  assnred  me  that  the  greatest  sa- 
crifice I  had  now  to  make  to  God  was 
that  of  my  liberty.  But  this  was  no 
new  knowledge :  I  felt  it  very  '^^^ 
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myself;  but  what  surprised  me  was,  Carmelites  of  Lyons  the  14  th  October, 

that  I  found  myself  nearly  disposed  1724,  and  wrote  from  thence  to  the 

for  it.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July,  Superior  and  sisterhood  of  Auticaillc 

1724  ;  and  when  I  imparted  it  to  the  to  ask  their  pardon  for  the  secrecy  of 

Lady  Superior  and  some  of  the  sisters,  my  action,  which  had  proceeded  en- 

their  friendship  for  me  was  greatly  tirely  from  a  want  of  confidence  in 

increased.     I  wrote  some  days  after-  myself. 

wards  to  Paris,  from  whence  I  sum-  "  It  was  thus  that  the  Lord,  out  of 

moned  my  relation,  that  I  might  dis-  his  infinite  mercy,  made  me  enter  the 

poseofmy  property,  intending  shortly  land  of  saints,  eighteen  months  after 

afterwards  to  take  the  religious  habit,  releasing  me  from  that  of  perdition,  to 

*'  During  this  interval  the  history  which  poverty  alone  had  conducted 

of  the  famous  Ranee,  the  founder,  or  me,  for  none  of  my  relations  had  dc- 

rather  the  reformer,  of  La  Trappe,  parted  from    Christian  honesty   and 

was  put  into  my  hands. — But,  great  simplicity.    It  was  only  the  trouble  of 

God !  what  a  temptation !    Scarcely  my  father  which  had  reduced  me,  at 

had  I  recognised  in  that  illustrious  the  age  of  seventeen — well  grown,  and 

penitent  so  close  a  resemblance  be-  with  a  face  whicli  they  called  tolerably 

tween  the  disorders  of  hb  youth  and  prepossessuig — not  to  know  what  part 

those  of  nune,  than  every  gentle  rule  to  take.    I  had  always  had  a  horror  of 

was  displeasing  to  me,  and  1  promised  vice,  and  scarcely  less  of  a  proposition 

to  God,  in  all  the  fiUness  of  my  heart,  that  was  made  to  me  to  go  upon  the 

to  imitate,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  that  stage.     On  this  I  was  told  that  such 

penitent  in  his  austerities,  as  I  had  were  only  the  prejudices  of  common 

done  in  the  errors  of  his  life.  I  would  people  and  bigots,  but  that  the  court 

even  have  instantly  flown  to  the  Clair-  and  city  thought  otherwise,  and  view- 

ettes  (females  after  the  models  of  La  ed  with  different  eyes  those  who  exer- 

Trappe),  if  Father  Deveaux  had  not  cised  talents  as  useful  as  they  were 

assured  me  that  I  should  find  among  agreeable.  Youth  is  easily  persuaded ! 

the  Carmelites  all  that  I  could  wisn  ....  But  experience  taught  me  how 

for  at  La  Trappe.  inevitable  perversion  becomes  in  that 


**  I  confided  my  design  to  the  late 
Archbishop  De  Villeroi,  who  honour- 
ed me  with  particidar  kindness.  He 
wished  at  first  to  dissuade  me,  but 
when  I  opened  to  hun  my  heart,  and 
assured  Imn  that  I  felt  peculiarly  im- 
pelled to  satisfy  the  Divine  justice,  he 
was  so  penetrated  vrith  my  condition, 
that  he  suddenly  exclaimed, '  This  is 
the  finger  of  God !  I  will  go  and  ask 
a  place  for  you  at  the  Carmelites.* — 
*  But,  my  lord,*  I  replied,  *  do  not 
forget  to  tell  them  what  I  was  in  the 
world,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive.' 

**  He  did  as  I  require<l,  and  told 
them  the  profession  I  had  exercised  in 
the  King's  house,  and  at  Paris,  which 
staggered  them  very  much.  But  the 
prelate  having  told  them  that  he  took 
their  scruples  on  himself,  the  Mother 
Superior,  who  favoured  my  design, 
wrote  to  me  that  I  had  only  to  fix  my 


condition  for  those  who  are  not  guard- 
ed against  all  the  quicksands  that  sur- 
round them.  Without  any  other  la- 
bour than  that  of  the  memory,  one 
lives  in  opulence  and  continual  amuse- 
ments of  every  kuul,  so  that  the  three 
last  years  I  was  at  the  theatre  brought 
me,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  forly- 
four  thousand  francs — What  a  bait  to 
the  heart  that  looks  only  to  the  pre- 
sent 1  apd  what  mercy  must  that  be 
that  could  dellvcT  me  from  so  volup- 
tuous a  life,  esj)ecially  in  the  full  force 
of  youth  and  of  the  passions ! 

"  I  will,  nevertheless,  confess,  that 
I  have  there  met  with  persons  as  esti- 
mable for  their  morals  as  for  their  ta- 
lents— but  I  was  not  of  the  number ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  (to  my  shame,  as 
well  as  to  the  glory  of  God,  whose 
grace  was  shown  more  powerfidly  in 
my  conversion),  that  it  cliose  the  least 


day  to  come  to  the  sisterhood,  and  worthy  object  when  it  fixed  upon  me. 

immediately  enter  into  the  house.  In  entermg  the  holy  mansion  which 

"  I  was  anxious  that  no  intelligence  shall  see  the  end  ot  my  career,  I  felt 

of  this  shoidd  reach  the  ladies  of  Au-  that  the  Lord  had  fulfilled  all  my  de- 

ticaille,  for  our  mutual  affection  was  sires.    He,  nevertheless,  permitted  se- 

so  great,  that  I  wished  to  avoid  the  veral  wicked  men  to  come  to  the  gate 

A«i7rffvro/)roaches  which  would  doubt-  of  the  monastery  on  the  very  first 

Jefis  ha  VQ  rendered  our  scpn ration  more  night ,  aT\d  do  and  say  every  tiling  that 

distressing.     / procccdid  then  to  the  was  possWAe  to  m^wwi  wWx  \q  Vvaw 
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me  away.  The  prioress,  after  vainly  lord  the  Archbishop  was  good  enough 
endeavouring  to  identify  them,  inform-  to  preside  at  the  ceremony.  In  spite 
ed  the  archbishop  of  the  incident^  of  the  inclement  season,  the  whole  city 
who,  better  instructed,  perhaps,  found  was  present,  so  difficult  had  it  been  for 
means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  people  to  persuade  themselves  of  the 
infamous  attempts.  A  report  was  af-  great  change  that  had  taken  place  on 
ter wards  raised,  that  I  was  not  born  me ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  sometimes 
in  lawful  wedlock,  which  would  be  an  hardly  believe  it  myself.  The  recol- 
invincible  barrier  to  my  admission  into  lection  of  the  past,  and  the  view  of  the 
that  holy  order.  I  referred  it  to  the  present,  were  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
cure  of  St  Sulpice,  who,  besides  an  firm  me  in  my  resolutions.  The  mer- 
extract  of  my  baptismal  register,  sent  cies  from  above  rendered  my  former 
me  a  letter,  in  form  of  a  cerliflcate,  sins  so  much  the  more  odious  to  me  ; 
which  confounded  the  malice  of  the  my  eyes  were  two  fountains  of  tears — 
devil.  of  tears  the  most  sincere. 

**  These  trials,  and  many  more  which  **  Some  days  before  my  profession, 
I  need  not  mention,  far  from  discou-  God  permitted  Satan  to  trouble  mo 
raging  me,  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  more  than  ever,  in  painting  the  ex- 
make  me  bless  still  more  the  mercy  tremc  importance  of  the  engagement  I 
{misericordt)  of  God  ;  so  that  I  be-  was  about  to  undertake,  especially  with 
lieved  I  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  a  sisterhood,  the  very  name  of  which 
it  for  my  religious  name.  I  then  be-  had  been  always  displeasing  to  me. 
sought  the  prioress  that  I  might  live  But  heaven  vouchsafed  me  its  support, 
unknown,  without  any  correspondence  and  the  mere  approach  of  the  oaths 
with  my  friends,  or  even  my  relations  banished  for  ever  all  such  ideas  from 
— which  she  thought  proper  to  refuse  my  soul.  I  pronounced  my  last  vows 
mc.  with  a  firm  voice,  and  a  joy  that  sur- 

**  I  had  begged  her,  from  the  mo-  prised  all  present ;  and  that  joy  has 

ment  of  my  entrance,  to  have  no  scru-  never  failed. 

pies,  but  to  make  me  practise  at  the        **  Some  time  after  my  profession, 

first  all  that  I  should  have  to  practise  however,  God  permitted  the  devil  to 

in  the  end ;  seeing  that  I  had  lost  so  tempt  me  on  new  grounds.     Not,  as 

much  time  in  the  world,  and  that  it  at  Pondeveaux,  by  impertinent  dreams, 

was  important  for  me  not  to  lose  a  but  night  and  day  I  found  myself  in  a 

single  moment  in  the  bosom  of  reli-  state  that  horrified  me.  I  had  not,  like 
gion.     She  deigned  to  yield  to  my  en-     St  Benedict,  recourse  to  thorns  ;  still 

treaties,  in  exempting  me  from  those  less  to  fire,  like  Martinieu  ;   but  it 

prudent  attentions  which  in  all  sister-  was  to  the  equivalent  of  the  one  and 

hoods  are  bestowed  on  the  newly  ini-  the  other,  and  the  Tempter  was  con- 

tiated.  founded. 

**  They  placed  a  broom  in  my  hand        "  My  director,  as  he  had  promised 

the  very  day  of  my  entrance.     To  do  me,  left  the  rein  on  my  neck  ;  to  add, 

the  washing,  to  draw  the  water  from  therefor^,  to  the  habitual  austerity,  I 

a  deep  well,  to  rub  the  refectory  tables,  joined  all  the  others  to  it  which  my 

to  carry  the  jugs  of  water  to  the  cham-  strength  and  courage  permitted  me  to 

ber  of  each  sister,  to  wash  the  earthen-  practise  every  day.    1  began  by  avow 

ware  we  used,  to  clean  the  kettles  and  to  drink  no  wine,  even  in  danger  of 
the  kitchen  stove,  were  greater  plea-  death,  if  it  needed  only  a  drop  to  save 
surcs  to  me  than  my  former  enjoy-  my  life.  For  twelve  years  consecu- 
ments.  A  fter  labouring  at  these  em-  tively,  with  the  permission  of  Father 
ployments  four  years,  I  had  the  making  Deveaux,  and  help  from  above,  I  ex- 
of  all  the  alpatyatesj  or  cord-shoes,  of  ereised  myself  every  day  in  making 
the  whole  sisterhood  ;  and  the  care  of  those  members  serve  the  justice  of  Goa 
the  clock,  for  which  it  was  necessary  which  had  formerly  served  iniquity, 
to  raise  up  three  stones  of  prodigious  But  a  great  illness  having  weakened 
weight  every  day  by  strength  of  arm.  me,  I  kept  afterwards  only  to  the  au- 
At  this  I  laboured  three  years,  when  sterity  of  the  rule,  and  an  entire  sub- 
file toil  having  somewhat  impaired  my  mission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
health,  it  was  transferred  to  another.  **  I  have  to  thank  the  Lord  in  an 

"  After  my  first  three  months*  pro-    especial  manner,  that>  fTa\fiL\X\si  ^'k^  ^\ 
bation,  I  was  admitted  to  the  sacred    my  qu\U\Tvg\)cL^'vat\^>X\^\^  Y^^i^Kt^ 
babi^  the  20th  January,   1725.     My     limc,'VOl\i  K\x^?\,Vl^"l>^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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reg^retted  it  one  moment,  in  spite  of 
all  the  trials  I  had  to  undergo^  and  all 
the  contests  I  had  with  myself  to  over- 
come  my  extreme  sensihility — contests 
so  great>  and  hating  such  efibcts  on 
my  temperament,  that  my  hair  and 
eyebrows,  from  jet  black,  as  they  used 
to  be,  have  turned  white. 

**  The  violence  and  effervescence  of 
my  passions  may  be  judged  of  by  tlie 
extravagances  and  dangers  I  exposed 
myself  to,  in  order  to  gratify  them. 
What  perils  did  not  a  young  girl,  of 
twenty  or  twentv-two,  run  in  going 
from  Paris  to  Wirtemberg,  and  back, 
in  a  post-chariot,  at  the  mercy  of  one 
lackey  and  a  postilion  I  That  lackey, 
more  timid  and  cowardly  than  I,  came 
often  to  the  chaise,  particularly  in  the 
woods  of  Nancy  and  Sainte-Men- 
choud,  saving,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
*  Mademoiselle,  do  you  know  we  are 
among  veritable  cut-throats  ?*  To 
which  I  eonstantly  replied, '  Onward  I 
march  I  fear  nothing !  you  follow 
Csesar  and  his  fortunes  !*  One  night, 
at  an  auberge,  some  one  entered  my 
ehamber,  and  believing  they  came  to 
announce  the  carriage,  I  summoned 
my  lackey,  but  nobody  replied.  As 
the  person  was  approaching  my  bed,  I 
ealled  out '  Robbers  !*  and  the  robber 
fled  in  alarm.  I  jumped  from  bed,  but 
be  escaped  me.  People  came  at  the 
noise ; — I  accused  the  landlord,  who 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  three 
carriages  having  arrived  that  night. 
'  Quite  enough/  I  said :  'let  my  horses 
be  put  to.*  They  did  so,  and  I  de- 
parted, without  thinking  any  more  of 
the  robber.  It  is  thus  that  God,  by  a 
remarkable  providence,  has  always 
preserved  me  amid  tlie  accidents  and 
dangers  to  which  I  exposed  myself 
every  day,  spite  of  all  the  remon- 
strances addressed  to  me  by  persons  as 
respectable  from  their  rank  as  from 
their  age  and  virtues.  When  they 
asked  me  '  if  I  ever  went  to  the  sacra- 
ments r  '  Certainly  not,'  I  said.  '  Ah, 
why  not  ?'  «  Because  I  don't  wish  to 
profane  them,  nor  to  give  np  my  gra- 


tifications before  forty-five.'  '  But 
have  you  never  any  remorse  ?'  *  I  ? — 
no — ^why  should  I  ?  I  do  no  harm  to 
my  neighbour.  As  to  the  paradise  to 
come,  I  leave  that  to  those  tliat  like  it, 
being  qmte  content  with  the  one  I  en- 
joy hero  as  much  as  I  can.' 

**  Frightful  delirium  !  —  dreadful 
blindnessi  which  I  shall  always  shud- 
der at ! 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  this  insen- 
sible creature  that  heaven  has  deigned 
to  cast  an  eye  of  compassion,  so  power- 
ful as  to  restore  me  to  myself.  For  it 
had  endowed  me  with  a  good  disposi- 
tion, a  heart  sincere  and  upright,  feel- 
ing and  generous,  and  susceptible  of 
the  most  estimable  sentiments,  as  well 
as  of  a  just  abhorrence  of  dishonour- 
able vices.  But  the  poverty  of  my  fa- 
mily having  made  my  education  be 
neglected,  how  coidd  1— still  young  at 
the  moment  I  found  myself  free  and 
without  fortune,  with  a  temperament 
all  of  fire — how  could  I,  I  say,  be  long 
what  is  called  virtuous  ?  At  the  same 
time,  God  knows  what  it  cost  mo  tP 
cease  to  be  so!  He  knows  that,  at 
nineteen  years  old,  finding  myself  in 
Flanders,  at  the  gates  of  death,  I  pro- 
mised him — and  most  sincerely — ^to  re- 
nounce the  dangerous  condition  I  had 
been  forced  to  embrace,  if  I  could 
only  be  ensured  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  livres.  It  could  have  been 
done — it  doubtless  ought  to  have  been 
done ; — but  may  Heaven  pardon  those 
who  refused  to  do  it  I 

"  You  have  exacted  of  me  tlrfs  ac- 
count of  my  extravagances,  and  of  a 
conversion  which  people  liave  had  such 
drfflculty  in  believmg.  Cruel  recoUec- 
tkms,  which  have  cost  me  so  many 
tears !  Suflfer  me,  in  return,  to  exact 
your  assistance  in  offering  to  God  per- 
petual prayers,  that  he  will  crown  his 
own  benefits  to  me,  in  granting  me 
snch  a  perseverance  in  well-doing,  as 
shall  be  able,  at  the  hour  of  death,  to 
expiate  the  evils  that  have  dishonoured 
my  Kfe." 
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It  has  been  well  observed  by  some- 
body^  that  any  man  could  make  an 
interesting  book  if  he  would  only  give, 
honestiy  and  without  reserve,  an  ac- 
count of  such  things  as  he  himself  had 
seen  and  heard  ;  but  if  a  man  should 
add  to  this  a  candid  history  of  his 
remarkable  friends  and  acquaintance, 
how  infinitely  would  he  enhance  the 
interest  of  his  own  1     Some  folks  call 
this    method    of  biography  prosy^ 
Heaven    help    their   unphilosophical 
short-sightedness!     Wherein  consists 
the  charm  of  Benvenuto  CellinVs  ac- 
count of  himself,  which  nobody  can 
deny  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all* 
eonceivable  autobiographies?     Why, 
it  clearly  arises  from  these  two  sources : 
first,  from  his  not  scrupling  to  give  a 
straightforward    narrative    of  every 
shadow  of  an  adventure  he  lighted 
upon,  not  hesitating  a  moment  to  tell 
the  whole  truth  at  least,  however  often 
he  may  be  so  obliging  as  to  favour  us 
with  a  matter  of  ten  times  as  much  as 
that  same;  and,  secondly,  f^om  the 
number  of  persons  and  personages  he 
introduces  his  reader  to,  from  the  mag- 
nificent Francis  to  the  unhappy  en- 
graver (I  think),  whom  he  despatched 
In  so  judicious  a  manner   by  that 
memorable  thrust  of  his  dagger  into 
the  back  of  the  poor  man*s  neck, 
whereby  he  so  scientifically  separated 
the  vertebrae,  and  interrupted  the  suc- 
cession of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the 
immediate  attainment  of  his  laudable 
object — to  wit,  the  release  of  his  fel- 
low-sinner from  his  worldly  sorrows. 
Again,  in  the  other  sex,  from  the 
lovely  and  capricious  Duchess  of  Flo- 
rence, witii  her  rings  and  cameos  and 
trumpery,  down  to  the  frail  fair  one 
wliose  fondness  for  Benvenuto  so  re- 
peatedly jeopardized  his  capacity  for 
enjoying  the  same.     But  there  is  a 
third  charm  about  the  good  artisfs 
book,  and  thia  may,  perhaps,  outweigh 
the  other  two — namely,  hb  introduc- 
tion of  the  heroes  and  magnates  of  his 
age  en  deihabiUe,     Truly,  if  he  who 
can  show  us  a  king,  two  popes,  a 
reigning    duke    or    two^    duchesses, 
nobles,  courtiers,  and  cardinals  by  the 
squadron,  all  in  dressing-gowns  and 
slippers,  be  not  set  up  in  the  high 
places  among   those  who   have  de- 
Ugbted   tiwir    Mowf^    wh^^witbal 


shall  a  man  claun  that  ^tinction? 
But  I  flatter  myself,  that  charming  as 
Benvenuto  is^  I  must  even  supersede 
him  by  as  much  as  learning  is  of  more 
account  than  throat  or  marble-cutting, 
and  learned  men  than  heroes,  &c. 

But  the  world  is  not  going  at  this 
time  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  my 
experiences.  Let  it  suffice  for  the 
present  that  I  afibrd  mankind  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men ; 
one  of  those  who  leave  their  reputation 
as  a  legacy  to  their  species,  having 
had  the  uncommon  forbearance  to  ab- 
stain from  impairing  the  same  in  any 
degree  by  enjoying  it  themselves. 

Without  fiu^er  preface  then,  reader, 
give  me  leave  to  present  to  yon  Doctor 
Pandemus  Polyglott,  LL.D.,  Lngd. 
Bat.  Olim.  Sde.,  member  of  no  end 
of  societies,  literary,  antiquarian,  his- 
torical, philosophical,  &c.  he.  I 
would  give  you  his  tail  of  initials  at 
flail  length,  u  it  were  not  that  I  have 
generally  found  the  dullest  people  take 
most  pains  In  this  behalf — and  the 
Doctor  is  not  dull — and,  moreover,  he 
has  won  by  his  pen  a  tail  so  consider- 
able, that  it  could  not  be  doubled  up 
in  less  than  twice  the  space  of  that 
which  the  great  Hero  of  the  age, 
Wellington,  has  carved  out  with  hu 
sword,  and  which  may  be  found  oeen- 
pying  a  good  half  page  of  the  Army 
List.  Besides,  Dr  Polyglott  is  a 
living  character ;  and  though  now  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  an  octogenarian  as 
may  be  met  with  in  a  June  day's 
m^rch,  yet  he  has  not  done  wfandng 
to  himself  those  bright  seholariy  hon- 
ours which  so  safely  ensure  to  their 
possessors  an  enviable  obscurity  with 
reference  to  the  generality  of  people. 

The  Doctor,  thougk  a  eolossus  of 
mind,  has  had  the  firmness  through 
life  to  forego  all  those  mundane  ad- 
vantages wmch  his  wondroos  powers 
mint  nave  obtained  for  him,  had  sndi 
been  his  pleasnre ;  and  as  in  early  life 
he  gave  nimself  np  to  the  allurements 
of  classical  literature,  so  with  a  con- 
stancy seldom  rivalled  did  he  in  manp 
hood,  and  in  age  still  does  he  adhere 
to  the  same  sweet  mistress.  The 
fruits  of  this  affection  are  maidfold, 
as  some  fett^  Vl^,  WCvas^  Vi!^oS:^\ 
but  w\i\\«i  iJiifi  \>ws.\«t  Xiiq^^Xa&'wfiB^- 
maiteA  stow 'ii«i\««%^^B»^«'«*^*' 
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thmr  aeqiiaintanee ;  for  he  is  for  too 
chary  of  his  own  personal  comfort,  too 
sensible  of  his  own  dignity,  to  sacrifice 
the  one,  or  diminbh  his  own  proud 
sense  of  the  other,  by  tmsting  the 
smallest  of  his  learned  labours  to  the 
caprice  or  indifference  of  a  world  en- 
gaged for  the  most  part  in  pursuits 
which  he  looks  down  upon  with  pity, 
and  would  regard,  if  he  were  less  good 
than  he  is,  with  contempt. 

But  these  limits  will  not  allow  me 
to  do  justice  to  a  tithe  of  the  merits 
of  my  worthy  Nestor ;  so,  reader,  wc 
(you  and  I)  must  be  content  with  what 
tho  allotted  space  will  admit.  You 
will  not  be  surprised,  after  the  slight 
insight  I  have  given  you  into  the  cna- 
racter  of  Dr  Polyglott's  mind,  and  the 
extent  of  his  erudition,  to  learn  that 
the  good  cheerful  old  man  is  alto- 
gether *'  wrapt  and  throwly  lapt"  in 
reminiscences  and  thoughts,  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  whereof  are 
classical. 

'*  Ay,  ay,  boy,'*  said  he  to  me  (I  am 
forty-five)  one  day,  when  I  had  been 
lauding  and  magnifying  sundry  of  our 
own  poets  in  hb  presence,  **  Ay,  ay, 
boy,  call  'em  poets  if  you  will — more 
mushrooms.*- Shakspeare — didst  ever 
hear  of  Sophocles  ? — Jonson-^Bah  I — 
poor  neoteric  stuff — vernacular. — 
There  is  but  one  good  couplet  in  the 
language,  only  one." 

"  And  whose  is  that,  sir?"  I  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

"  Pope's." 

I  was  thunderstruck,  so  often  had  I 
heard  the  old  man  revile  "  Pope,  the 
Anti-Homeric,**  as  he  delighted  to 
call  him,  "  the  clipper  of  the  old 
Greek's  solid  coin,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
beggarly  standard  of  wit's  understand- 
ing." 

iunf  tit  «(«t(«i  *'  "^^mXt^Mi  If  Inyiv 


**  Pope's,  sir ! "  said  I  in  wonder ; 
"  pray,  repeat  it." 

Slowly  and  deliberately  did  the 
Doctor  recite— 

"  They  who  a  living  marblo  seek, 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek." 

Never  till  this  hour  had  I  dreamt  of 
the  possibility  of  the  Doctor  having 
read  a  line  of  Englbh  poetry,  except 
in  a  translation,  and  I  ventured  to 
hint  thus  much. 

**  Not  read  English  poetry!"  said 
he,  "  why,  half  my  amusements  would 
be  at  an  end  were  it  not  for  your  so- 
called  poets— common  plagiarists. — 
Not  one  of  them  but  goes  out  on  the 
highway  to  plunder  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Oh!  how  I  love  to 
nab  the  filchers.*' 

Here  was  new  ground  broken  be- 
tween me  and  the  Doctor,  and  right 
well  have  I  profited  by  it ;  in  almost 
every  branch  of  modern  poetry  have 
I  tried  him,  and  almost  invariably  has 
he  shown  me  that  our  great  men  are 
but  pickers-up  of  the  crumbs  that  have 
fallen  from  the  tables  of  their  masters, 
of  old  parallel  passages  that  most  men 
can  quote.  But  what  astonishes  mo 
most,  is  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Doctor  detects  whole  pieces  translated 
from  the  more  obscure  ancients ;  many 
of  them,  indeed,  whose  works  are  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  lost  entirely. 
Having  been  frequently  startled  at 
this»  I  thought  I  would  set  him  with 
a  poem,  for  which  he  could  have  no 
ancient  parallel  ;  accordingly,  one 
evening,  i  read  him,  from  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  Canning's  Knifegrinder. 

"  The  varlet!"  cried  the  Doctor, 
"reach  me  vol.  17  of  the  MSS." 

I  gave  it  him,  and  forthwith  did  he 
spread  before  my  eyes  the  following : 

Saffiiica. 

pHILAKTBROri'S  ET  FaBER  rERRAlUl'S. 
DiALOOUS. 


Ph  ilaiithropvs. 
**  Hinc  ita  quonam,  Faber  o  egene  ? 
Et  via  borrescit,  rota  claudicatque  ; 
Flat  notus ;  rlmis  petasus  laborat, 

Tritaque  bracca. 

*'  O  Faber  languens,  patet  haud  supcrbis, 
Appia  ut  rhedis  hal>ct  otiantes, 
(^id  sit  ad  cotem  vodtare  cuUros 

Flssaquc  ferra. 


tt 


Die,  Faber,  ^altros  acuisse  quit  te 


q  fitym  r  g  ymn 
■I  ?!■«('  g  yiuufxli 


icTimT  imut  gi 


hrntin,  Qvlit  3ixi 

3fxxft'  ift'iy-  «a; 


••  Needy  1 
Bleak  blo' 


"  Weary 
Who  in  tl 
Road,  whi 


"  Tell  me 

Did  sonfe 
Wiuit  tlu 
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*'  Wif  it  the  'squire  for  kiUiDg  of  his  game  ?  or 
CoTetouB  parson  for  his  tithes  distraining  ? 
Or  rofuish  lawyer  made  you  lose  your  Uttle 

All  in  a  lawsuit  ? 

'f  Have  you  not  read  the  '  Rights  of  Man'  by  Tom  Paine  ? 
Drops  of  eompassion  tremble  on  my  eyelidtu 
Ready  to  fall  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your    . 

Pitiful  story." 

Kni/effrinder, 
"  Story  I  God  bless  you  I  I  have  none  to  tell^  sir ; 
Only  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches>  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

<'  Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  ; 
Justice  Oidmpcon  put  me  in  the  parish 

Stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honour's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  vou  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  pari  I  never  love  to  medcUo 

With  politics,  sir." 

Friend  of  Humanity, 
"  /give  thee  sixpence  I  I  wiU  see  thee  damn'd  first. 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance ; 
Sordid,  unfoeling,  reprobate,  degraded. 

Spiritless  outcast.*' 


[Oct 


"  Therib  sir,"  cried  the  Doctor; 
"  even  George  Canning*s  hands  were 
not  quite  so  clean,  you  see ;  now  1 
will  tell  you  how,  as  1  take  it,  he  came 
by  the  original.  In  the  University 
Library  at  Leyden,  where  I  first  got 
my  fellowship,  were  near  a  cart-load 
of  MSS.  of  various  ages  and  Ian* 
guagcs.  The  greater  part  of  these 
had,  as  far  as  1  could  learn,  never 
been  examined,  and  they  were  indeed 
considered  as  little  better  than  lumber. 
Fired  by  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended Angelo  Mai*s  researches  in  a 
similar  field,  I  diligently  set  about 
examining,  collating,  and  transcribing 
these  MSS.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
small  volume  of  tattered  parchment, 
of  singularly  ancient  appearance,  and 
grievously  decayed  by  the  action  of 
damp  and  vermin.  To  this,  which 
was  apparently  a  MS.  of  the  tenth 
century,  I  devoted  my  most  serious 
attention,  and  succeeded  m  decipher- 
22}g'  the  present  very  curious  dialogue, 
which  is,  I  believe,  unique,  and  two 
other  poems.    The  Latin  venion  was 


made  by  Professor  Groetbaiun,  who 
printed  the  three  poems,  and  circula- 
ted an  impression  of  five  copies  among 
his  most  select  friends.  One  of  these 
copies  was  purchased  at  the  sale  uf 
Professor  Krautstufier*s  library,  after 
his  death,  by  an  Englishman  named 
Heber,  1  think,  who  came  express 
from  London  upon  the  occasion,  and 

J^ave  for  the  tract  a  sum  equal  to  about 
brty-two  pounds  English.  From  this 
copy,  1  doubt  not,  arose  George  Can- 
ning*B  translation." 

Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  folio 
the  Doctor  had  bid  me  reach  for  him, 
my  eye  lighted  upon  the  following 
anacreontic,  which  I  very  easily  re- 
collected as  an  old  English  acquaint- 
ance, in  spite  of  his  present  Greek 
costume.  1  named  this  fact  to  the 
Doctor,  and  ventured  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  his  having  been  imposecl 
upon  by  some  of  his  scholarly  friends 
at  Leyden  ;  but  1  will  first  transcribe 
the  poems,  Greek  i^nd  English,  and 
then  give  the  reader  Dr  Polyglott's 
'h\g;\v\^  Vn\fiT««X\n%  account : — 
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Wrilten  extempore  bjf  a  GentUmqn,  oeea- 
tioned  hy  afiy  drfMiff  outofhU  cup. 


fMyx  Xl^m'  r^  fw  iff 
fci6v  iCAf  \ci\  q»  ^vnitfii 


I 


0  i'  iu6i  If  0-d{  #  ifi$nt, 
Ifpd;  Iv  0'O(  cr*  s^»f  }f 

1p<(  tMfll  flKtf/  «v7«f; 

'*  Marvollous  T*  cried  the  Doctor, 
when  I  had  recited  to  him  thia  well- 
known  song — *'  Marvellous!  That 
ode,  sir,  I  doubt  not,  was  written  bj 
Anacreon  himself.  That  the  AtyM^tf 
«2  yvv»iKis*  should  be  admitted  into  all 
collections,  while  this  is  rejected,  ap- 
pears to  me  the  consummatioq  of  cri- 
tical injustice/* 

"  As  how,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know,  the  Aiywr/*  ».x.r/ 
was  discovered  by  Henri  Estienne  on 
an  old  book-cover. 

"  Assuredly,  sir,"  continued  the 
Doctor.  "  When  the  vellum  came  to 
be  stripped  from  the  cover,  and  strict- 
ly examined,  on  the  otker  aide  appear- 
ed the  ode,  of  which  this  unknown 
translator  has  tried  to  palm  off  his 
version  upon  us  for  an  original  drink- 
ing-song. Too  bad — too  bad  !  No 
doubt,  copies  of  both  odes  were  taken, 
and,  less  doubt,  they  were  distributed 
among  the  literati  of  that  time,  by 
which  means  some  stray  copy  having 
in  a  later  age  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
our  anonymous  plagiary,  he  has  done 
this  evil  thing.'* 

The  Doctor,  like  most  other  per- 
sons of  taste,  is  much  addicted  to  mu- 
sic, and  in  his  early  days  was  no  mean 
proficient  therein  ;  but  his  great  ago 
now  materially  interferes  with  his  en- 
joyment of  this  pleasure,  for  he  is 
somewhat  deaf,  and,  as  he  facetiously 
observes,  there  are  trumpeter*  enough 
in  concert -rooms  without  him.  How- 
ever, he  does  not  altogether  abstain 

Da  POLTGLOTT. 

O  Tcrrce  puella, 
Auricoma,  bella, 
MenM  puraque,  et  on 
Te  vetant  decora 


"  Busy,  curiouB,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  me  and  drink  as  I  i 
Tree\y  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Cooldst  thou  sip,  and  sip  it  op. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may, 
Life  is  short  and  fiides  away. 

'*  Both  alike  are  mine  and  thint , 
Hastening  quick  to  thai?  dacUue ; 
Thine*8  a  summer,  laina  no  more. 
Though  rep«at«d  to  threascora. 
Threescore  summers,  when  thay're  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one  ! 


from  the  delights  of  hannQny«  ibr  it 
is  his  rule  to  attend  one  concert,  and 
only  one,  during  the  season.  On  these 
occasions  I  am  alwars  bis  companion ; 
and  in  the  coarse  of  this  duty  last  sea- 
son, I  had  a  very  striking  proof  of  his 
readiness  in  detecting  plagiarism.  We 
were  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
and  it  was  a  benefit  concert,  I  forget 
whose,  but  all  the  musical  magnates 
in  London  were  there.  Presently  ap- 
peared Henry  Phillips  to  sing  his  ad- 
mirable ditty, "  Woman.**  Diuring  the 
song  I  observed  that  the  Doctor  Sip^ 
peared  surprised  and  somewhat  puz- 
xled ;  when  it  was  over,  he  desired 
me  to  refer  to  the  libretto,  and  tell 
him  the  author*s  name ;  it  was  writ- 
ten down  as  by  Geo.  Withers. 

"  It  is  a  robbery,**  said<the  Doctor. ' 

'*  It  is  a  mutilation,**  said  I.  *'  Some 
hod-and-mortar  literateur  has  been 
paring  down  to  concert- room  dimen- 
sions one  of  the  few  lyrics  that  give 
Withers  a  claim  to  the  title  of  poet.** 

"  Oh  ho  !*•  cried  the  Poctor ;  "  then 
when  we  get  home  I  will  show  you 
what  a  thief  even  s^  Puritan  may  be.** 

Our  conversation  was  here  inter- 
mpted  by  the  appearance  of  an  ele- 
gant young  lady,  who  came  forward 
and  sung  the  foUowing  song,  which, 
to  my  no  small  amusement,  and  the 
equal  annoyance  of  sundry  of  his 
neighbours,  the  Doctor  actually  ac- 
companied with  its  monkish  original ; 
thus — 


Youxo  Lady* 

Child  of  EvrOv^ 

^i\:ki  l>ua  fjcAdyeu^nisX 
Th^  aoxil  Vs  Voo  ^\]s«^ 
And  \h^  isJCA  V^  ^*^« 
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Quid  refert  qaaiit4  sit  boniUte  mihi  ? 
Quod  Fortuna  nimii  yideatur  larga  puelltt, 
Anne  ego  desipieni  in  mala  fata  mam  ? 
Mos  est  ingenium  queis  nobile,  puraque 
mens  est, 
Exigue  quando  comperiuntur  opes, 
Quid  cum  divitiis  facercnt  reputare  salaces 

Qui  gaza  fiunt  deficiente  proci. 
£t  nisi  fas  in  e4  talem  mihi  cemere  men- 
tem 
Quid    refert,    quamvis   magna,   puella 
mihi? 
Magna  sit,  aut  bona,  sit  mansueta  aut  de- 
nique  pulchra, 
Spem  me  non  igitur  destituisse  sinam : 
In  me,  crede  mihi,  foveat  si  pectus  amo- 
rem, 
Ipse  prius  patiar  quam  gemat  ilia  mori ; 
Quud  si  sincere  parvi  me  pendat  amantem, 
In  rem  contemptae  fas  sit  abiro  malam : 
Scilicet  ut  pUceat  mihi  ni  sit  facta  puella. 
Quid  lefert  cui  sit  facta  puella  mihi  ? 

"  A  pretty  tolerable  proof  of  disre- 
gard to  the  Eighth  Commandment,  I 
Slink,"  continued  the  Doctor ;  "  but 
don't  let  us  be  too  hard  upon  poor 
George :  he  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his 
way,  and,  sorry  as  was  the  rubbish 
he  perpetrated  in  aftertime,  this  song 
must  be  admitted  to  be  far  above 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  poetry  at 
that  day ; — it  is,  at  least,  a  most  excel- 
lent translation." 

"  Surely,  sir,"  said  I,  "  the  author 
of  that  poem  must  have  been  proud 
of  his  translator." 

"  Possibly,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "if 
he  understood  English  ;  but  I  suspect 
two  bars  to  the  author's  enjoyment — 
first,  his  not  understanding  the  lan- 
guage ;  and,  secondly,  his  not  having 
lived  to  Withers'  time.  In  short,  the 
author  is  unknown.  I  take  him  to 
have  been  some  one  of  the  Belgic 
winters  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 6th 
century — Hadrian  Marius,  perhaps, 
or  one  of  those  bright  satellites,  re- 
volving roimd  the  planet  of  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger." 

I  ventured  to  suggest  to  Dr  Poly- 
glott  the  possibility  of  some  more  mo- 
dem bard  having  translated  Withers's 
English  into  Latin ;  and  reminded  the 
Doctor  of  the  great  number  of  excel- 
lent songs  produced  about  the  date  of 
that  under  discussion,  viz.  1620.  I 
remember  particularly  specifying  Wal- 
ler's "  Rose,"  as  of  surpassmg  excel- 
lence in  its  line.  But  I  had  taken  an 
unfortunate  view  of  the  matter:  my 
first  suggestion  called  forth  from  the 
Doctor  a  most  vigorous  expression  of 

VOL,  XLU,    so,  CCLXIV, 


PakdemUs  Pofygiott,  4^1 

Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind. 
When  they  want  of  riches  find. 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do, 
Who  without  them  dare  to  woo  ; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see. 
What  care  I  though  great  she  be  ? 


Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair — 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve  ; 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  ; 
If  she  be  not  made  for  me. 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be  ? 


contempt  for  my  judgment.  Good  old 
man  I  I  think  I  see  him  now,  as,  vw 
i^^vr"  iitff,  and  emitting  a  fog  of 
reek  fh>m  both  ends  of  his  ecume  de 
met,  he  curled  his  lip  and  cried, 
"  Translate  English  into  Latin  I  Fie, 
oh,  fie !  The  world  never  yet  held  a 
fool  capable  of  such  absurdity.  Why, 
sir,  it  woidd  bo  to  dress  a  lazar  in  a 
royal  robe.  But  it  is  too  gross  a  no- 
tion to  bo  entertained — ^pooh!"  and 
forth  rushed  another  eruption  of  smoke 
and  sparks  from  the  bowl;  for  his  pipe 
was  finished,  and  the  act  of  refilling 
it  alone  restored  him  to  sufficient  com- 
posure to  notice  my  mention  of  Wal- . 
ler. 

"  That  *  Rose'  you  talk  of,"  said 
the  Doctor,  "  I  know  it  well :  that 
robbery  of  Waller's  was  the  death  of 
a  professor  at  Leyden." 

"  How,  sir  ?"  asked  I,  modestly. 

"  Thus,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  Wa- 
tinstem,  in  those  days  Professor  of 
Humanity,  foolishly  fell  in  love ;  and 
disdaining,  as  in  duty  bound,  if  not  in 
taste,  tibe  vernacular,  wrote  the  ori- 

final  of  the  '  Rose,'  upon  the  obdurate 
rau  Jacqueline  von  Krakertsting ;  and 
it  was  rumoured,  would  have  won  her 
by  it,  had  she  chanced  to  have  under- 
stood the  language  'it  was  written  in. 
Copies  were  multiplied  among  the  li- 
terati, and  much  fame  resulted  to  the 
Professor,  who,  upon  the  ill  success  of 
his  forlorn  hope  upon  the  damsel,  pined 
and  became  consumptive.  One  day 
a  friend,  thinking  to  delight  hlim  CJq?c 
be  "waa  'wV^aX  Va  ca^'e^  wv  ^1.^<S^«o^. 


4ea 


version,  which  wa«  just  then  in  high 
vogue  ;  Watinstern  read  and  admired 
it ;  but  finding  that  the  Briton  had  not 
acknowledged  the  Batavian  origin  of 
his  poemation,  and,  moreover,  had 
omitted  the  fine  pair  of  moral  couplets 
which  close  it,  fell  into  so  violent  a 
train  of  angry  objurgation  upon  his 
meanness,  that  excessive  wrath  pro- 
duced an   attack   of  hajmophthysis. 
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which,  in  a  few  days,  carried  off  the 
Professor,  who  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pired muttering  Martial*s  line : — 

'  Stat  contra  didtque  tibi  tna  pogina  fur  es. 


But  here  is  Watinstem's  poem :  place 
Waller's  alongside  it,  and  judge  for 
yourself  what  cause  the  former  had 
for  his  TVTath.  x 


WATIXBTIftN. 

I,  Rosa,  purpurei  flos  jucundiaslme  prati, 
Die  cui  labe  pari  tempora  meque  terit, 
mius  laudcs  tecum  persaepe  paranti, 

Quam  pulchra  et  dulcisvisa  sit  illamihi. 
Die  cui  florc  datur  prixno  gaudere  juvent«, 

Gratia  qun  verb  ne  videatur  avet ; 
Nescia  forte  viriim  si  te  gcnuisset  eremus, 

Alortem  tu  laudis  nescia  passa  fores. 
Nil  valet  omnino  lucem  male  passa  ven- 
ustas. 
In  lucem  veniat  protenus  ilia,  jube. 
Quam   petit   omnis   amor   virgo  patiatur 
amorem. 
Nee,  cum  miretur,  qois  stet  in  ore  rubor. 
Turn  morere,  ut  rerum  Yidcat  communia 
fata 
Rararum,  fato  conscia  facta  tuo. 
Parte  frui  fas  est  quam  parva  temporis 
illis, 
Queis  tantum  vcnoris  tantacjue  forma  da- 
tur. 
8ed   quamvis  moriare,    tamen   post  fata 
IKTacta 
Qui  fuit  ante  tuis  frondibus  adsit  odor. 
Temncre  sic  discat  Pietatem  Temporis 
arma; 
Vivere  Virtutem  cum  mera  Forma  perlt. 

"  Hold  thee,"  cried  the  Doctor,  as 
I  read  the  last  stanza  of  the  "  Rose ;" 
**  why,  how  is  this  ?  Surely  Waller 
did  not  translate  Watinstem's  four 
last  lines,  after  all  ?" 

I  roulied,  by  showing  the  Doctor 
how  Kirke  White  had  added  that 
stanza,  and  how  it  was  found,  in  his 
autograph,  upon  the  margin  of  his 
copy  of  Waller. 

"  There  ag^  I"  cried  my  learned 
friend,  "  you  see  they  are  all  alike ; 
not  one  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  a 
mere  translator.*  I  dare  be  sworn  Ben 
Jonson,  if  he  were  alive,  would  deny 
his  obligations  to  Joannes  Sccundus, 
Muretus,  &c.,  for  some  of  his  best 
amatory  pieces.  You  know,  of  course, 
how  mucn  lie  is  their  debtor  ?" 

I  confessed  my  ignorance  of  the 
matter, 

I  thought  as  much,**  said  Dr  Fo\y- 


WALLIR. 

Go,  lovely  Rose, 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  and  mo, 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  beauties  spied. 

That  h&dst  thou  sprung 
In  valleys  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  might'st  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  Beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die ;  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee  : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share. 
That  are  so  wondrous  bright  and  fair. 

Yet  though  they  fade. 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise, 

And  te&ch  the  maid 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies, 
And  Virtue  lives  when  Beauty  dies. 


flott.  "  I  was  led  to  suspect  it,  when 
lighted  the  other  day  in  a  collection 
upon  a  little  poem,  professing  to  bo 
an  original  of  Ben*s,  and  beginning, 
«  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away,'  &c." 

"  Surely,'*  said  I,  "that  is  genuine." 

"  Oh,  surely  1"  replied  the  Doctor, 
with  a  smile,  "  as  genuine  a  transla- 
tion as  possible  of  this  poem  of  Sc- 
cundus." 

He  handed  me  a  volume  of  his  MS  S., 
and  I  began,  according  to  liis  direc- 
tion, to  read. 

"  Stop  I'*  interrupted  the  Doctor. 
"  Do  you  know  the  English  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  I. 

«  Well,  then,  repeat  it,  line  for  lino, 
with  the  original,  and  you  will  Imj  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  how  far  the  English- 
man is  indebted  to  him  of  the  Hague.'* 

I  read  as  follows :-« 


^/ 
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Ca&min  : — AuctoKE  Joakite  Sec  undo 
Hagensi. 

Hinc  ista,  kinc  procul  amove  labclla, 
Quse  tam  dulce  fucre  perjurata ; 
Aurorse  et  radiis  pares  ocellos. 
Luces  mane  novum  e  via  trahentes. 
At  refer  mihi  basia  hue,  sigilla, 
Fnistr&  impressa  tamen,  sigilla  amoris. 
Oh  !  cela  nivis  ista  colla,  cela, 
Ornant  qus  gremimn  tibi  gelatum  ; 
Quorum  in  culminibus  rosse  vigentcs 
Sunt  quales  referunt  Aprilis  horse  ; 
At  primi]im  mca  corda  lit>crato, 
His  a  te  gelidis  ligata  vinclis. 

• 

**  It  is  very  strange,"  murmured  I, 
reluctantly  forced  to  admit  the  Doc- 
tor's charge  against  "  Rare  Ben." 
*'  But  how  does  it  happen  that  this 
poem  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Secimdus  ?" 

"  Oh!  that  is  easily  accounted  for,"  * 
answered  the  Doctor  ;  "  none  of  Se- 
cundus's  works  were  published  during 
his  life.  Indeed  it  was  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  piracy  of  a  German  book- 
seller of  the  16th  century  that  they 
were  not  suffered  to  perish." 

I  begged  the  Doctor  to  relate  the 
story   to   me  ;     and  ho  continued— 
**  Upon  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  you  know,  all  Europe  rung 
with  indignant  reproaches  against  the 
royal  monster  of  England ;  and  Se- 
cundus,  then  a  spirited  youth  of  two- 
and-twenty  or  so,  wrote  an  epitaph 
and    nenia  upon  tlie  murdered    ex- 
Chancellor.     These  were  only  circu- 
lated among  his  private  friends  (being 
considered  somewhat  too  hard  upon 
his  patron,  the  Emperor's  uncle,  for 
publication),  until  a  copy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  above-mentioned  biblio- 
pole, who  printed  aijd  published  the 
two  poems  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1536  ;  but  the  pirated  copy  was 
so  unlike  that  which  Secundus  had 
written,  that  Hadrian  Marius,  in  vindi- 
cation  of  his  brother  s  scholarship, 
bad  the  poems  printed  from  his  own 
copy  ;  and  they  were  published  du- 
ring  the  same  year  at  Louvain.  Much 
posthumous  fame  accrued  to  Secundus 
from  this  publication ;    and  in  1538 
the  men  of  Lcyden  gave  the  world 
the  first  edition  of  the  same  author's 
justly  celebrated   Basia.     Secundu8*8 
works  were  now  much  sought  after  by 
the  scholars  of  Lcyden,  and  there  are 
still  several  pieces  of  his  preserved 
among  the  MSS.  in  the  Uni vanity 
Library,      You  will  Bnd  copies  of 


SOKO  KY  BbK  Jo^SOK. 

Take,  oh  take  thoio  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears  ; 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears  ; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  these  icy  chains  by  thee. 

them  all  in  that  volume.  This  is 
among  the  number,  and  I,  at  least, 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  authen- 
ticity." 

I  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his  narra- 
tive, and  hazarded  an  expression  of 
surprise  at  his  peculiar  readiness  in 
detecting  this  kind  of  literary  bucca- 
neering. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  replied  he,  *'  you 
can  have  no  idea  how  general  the  evil 
practice  is.  Indeed  I  wonder  other 
scholars  have  not  taken  up  the  cudgels 
in  defence  of  the  plundered  Grecians 
and  Latinista.  Now  you  yourself 
might  do  the  state  some  service  in 
this  respect  if  you  would,  and  you 
cannot  conceive  how  entertaining  the 
pursuit  is." 

I  modestly  professed  my  incapabi- 
lity. 

"  Why,  truly,"  said  the  Doctor, 
*'  you  are  not  at  present  quick  at  de- 
tecting a  plagiarism  ;  but  by  practice 
and  the  aid  of  my  volumes,  you  would 
in  a  few  years  become  capable  of  fill- 
ing my  place  in  the  learned  world 
when  I  shall  vacate  it.  But  you  must 
devote  yourself  to  a  severe  course  of 
study,  ere  you  can  hope  to  attain  the 
requisite  amount  of  proficiency.  Why, 
it  IS  a  curious  fact  that  I  heard  you 
not  many  days  ago  unconsciously 
chanting  a  bacchanalian  ode  of  Csesius 
Bassns." 

"  Me,  sir !"  cried  I,  in  amazement ; 
"  why  I  thought  there  were  no  re- 
mains of  that  lyrist  extant  ?** 

"  So  think  many,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
"  but  I  know  the  reverse.  Among  the 
shockingly  mutilated  MSS.  whence  I 
rescued  the  Greek  Sapphics,  which  I 
showed  you  the  other  day,  beginning  tra 
fimhtius ;  ».1.x.  was  a  very  much  injured 
paper  MS.  cotA%.Vdmi^  ^\«t^  iTii%- 
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and  thai  only  after  mneh  toily  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  good  deal  of  co^jectare. 
That  ode  I  heard  you  vocalizing  in  its 
Anglicised  condition,  as  *  The  Glasses 
sparkle  on  the  Board.*  Come  now, 
chant  it  again,  and  I  will  reward  you 

Carmen  :  Acctorz  Ccesio  Basso. 

En  I  pocla  mensis  compositis  micant ; 
Vini  refulgct  purpureas  color  ; 
Regnant  voluptateB,  feruntque 
Gaudia  deliciasque  lecum. 
Invitat  Euhce  !  noz  ;  absit  dies ; 
Indulgeamus  nunc  genium  mere, 
Mergamus  et  cure  vel  atri 
Quod  superest  cyatho  doloru. 
Sunt  qui  gravari  trifltitiE  ferunt 
Vitam  ;  sed  o  I  ne  credite  fabulam-^. 
An  Liber  eflundit  dolorem  ? 
An  Veneris  lacrymas  ocelli  ? 
Omnis  Catonum  copia  desipit 
VincUs  volentum  stringere  gaudia ; — 
Si  vita  fert  luctum,  sodales, 
Heus  iterum  !  cyatho  lavemus. 
Poeta  labi  quam  rapid^  monet 
Tempus ;  quid  ergo,  quid  sapientius 
Quam  spargere  in  pennis  Falemum, 
Ciimque  movet  celeres  morari  ? 
Hsec  nostra  nox  est ;  nos  quoque  floribus 
Spargemns  horas  usque  volubiles ; 
Mergemus  et  cure  vel  atri 
Quod  superest  cyatho  Doloris. 


*'  And  is  that  an  ode  of  Csesius  Bas- 
sus,  sir  ?  *'  asked  I ;  "  what  a  pity  you 
could  not  recover  any  more." 

"  Ah!*'  cried  the  Doctor,  "it  was 
a  pity  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  MS.  is 
unique.'* 

"  By  the  by,**  said  I,  "  how  did 
you  discover  it  to  belong  to  Bassus  ?" 

"  Why,  thus : — Upon  a  very  much 
tattered  leaf,  detached  from  die  rest 
(the  MS.  was  in  the  form  of  a  book), 
I  found  the  letters  C  . .  .  s  B  . .  .  i 
C . . .  na ;  the  hiatus  are  obviously  to  be 
filled  up  thus :  Cssii  Bassi  Carmina." 

I  own  I  was  hardly  satisfied  ;  but  I 
did  not  like  to  hazard  offending  my 
friend  by  a  doubt ;  so  I  drew  his  at- 
tention to  a  copy  of  choriambics,  with 
a  translation  appended,  being  the  only 


with  the  Alcaic  original  as  an  accom- 
paniment.** 

I  did  as  I  was  bid ;  and  after  this 
manner  was  the  Doctor's  assertion 
proved : — 


SoNO  :   The  Glasses  sPAaKLK. 

The  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board. 

The  wine  is  ruby  bright ; 
The  reign  of  pleasure  is  restored. 

Of  ease  and  gay  delight : 
The  day  is  gone ;  the  night's  our  own. 

Then  let  us  feast  the  soul ; 
Should  any  pain  or  care  remain, 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

This  world  they  say 's  a  world  of  wo  ; 

But  that  I  do  deny  ; 
Can  sorrow  from  the  goblet  (low  ? 

Or  pain  from  beauty's  eye  ? 
The  wise  are  fools  with  all  their  rules. 

Who  would  our  joys  control—- 
If  life's  a  pain,  I  say*t  again. 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

That  time  flies  fast  the  poet  sings, 

Then  surely  'twould  be  wise 
In  rosy  wine  to  dip  his  wings, 

And  catch  him  as  he  flies. 
This  night  is  ours :   then   strew  with 
flow'rs 

The  moments  as  they  roll ; 
If  any  pain  or  care  remain. 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

Specimen  of  English  poetry  contained 
in  the  voliune. 

"  Those  poems,**  said  the  Doctor, 
in  reply  to  my  enquiries,  "were  a 
joint  tribute  from  myself  and  our  ex- 
cellent and  talented  friend,  Matthew 
Child,  to  the  widow  Schwartz,  upon 
the  loss  of  her  only  son,  a  youth  of 
the  highest  promise.  The  lady  was 
an  Englishwoman  ;  so,  remembering 
the  fate  of  Watinstem'a  poem  in  for- 
mer days,  I  determined  to  procure  an 
English  translation  to  present  with  my 
poem  to  my  friend's  widow.  I  select- 
ed my  old  friend  Mat.  for  this  office, 
and  right  well  did  he  respond  to  my 
application.  Come,  indidge  me  by 
reading  the  poems,  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish."    I  read  tliem  thus  :— 


riLIOLUM  MOaiBUNnilM  VIDKA  ALLOQITITUR— AKCTORK  P.   P. 

£heu  1  hi  gemitns,  nate,  tibi ;  vita  relabitur ; 

JamquQ  olim  roseis  pallida  Mors  insidet  in  genis. 

Amisere  oculi  jam  radios ;  vocis  abest  melos ; 

£t  fractus  quasi  flos  turbinibus,  praeteriit  decus. 

Actum  est.  Ampliui  baud  corda  micant — cum  lacrymis  jiarens, 
Haod  lograta  tamen«  qaod  ti\bu\l  3>ivVI«t,  aiceV^M*. 
LuQtVi  corda  premit ;  gulU  fr«c|^%\i«  ex  QCi>9^  «iid2L\. 
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Msiris,  dun  tiU  port  fata  patent  vtheren  domns. 
Ridentem  genetricem  aaioUti  B»pe  pedes  aequi, 
Nomen  blsBsa  loqui  murminibuB  lingua  puertiaB ; 
Aurate  niTeiu  quas  modo  frons  exhibnit  comas  ; 
Par  labmmque  rose  ;  pallida  Mors  1  bnc  ubi  jam  latent? 
Deztra  ciesa  tua,  quern  facia  heu  I  cuncta  tenet  sopor ; 
Dum  matri  superest  nil,  tadtn  nil  nid  lachrymn, 
Aut  vocem  timulans  hei  mihi !  vox  Ftotaseos  tuam ; 
Aut  fnistr^  in  pueri,  dum  repeto,  flere  cadavera. 
Moz  condet  tumulus  reliquias  ex  oculis  meis, 
Dum  yit»  miseram  mnata  Yiam  solaque  persequar  I 
Manes  inter  amans  sedem  habitat  primus  et  unieus, 
Extremsque  hodie  tecum  abeunt  delidss,  puer. 

Thk  Widow  to  hxr  Dying  Child — bt  BiIattbew  Child. 

That  sigh  8  for  thee,  thou  precious  one ;  life*s  tide  is  ebbing  last. 
And  o'er  thy  once  all-joyous  face  death's  sickly  hue  is  cast 
Thine  azure  eye  hath  lost  its  ray,  thy  voice  its  buoyant  tone. 
And,  like  a  flower  the  storm  has  crush'd,  thy  beauty's  past  and  gone 

Another  pang,  and  all  is  o'er — the  pulseless  heart  is  still, 

Meekly,  though  sad,  thy  mother  bows  to  the  Almighty's  will  ;- 

Grief  presses  heavy  on  my  heart,  my  tears  fall  thick  and  &8ty 

But  thou —  thou  art  in  heaven,  my  child,  life's  chequer'd  dream  is  past. 

The  busy  feet  that  gladly  ran  thy  mother's  smile  to  greet ; 

The  prattling  tongue  that  lisp'd  her  name  in  childhood's  accents  sweet ; 

The  glossy  curl  that  beam'd  like  gold  upon  thy  snowy  brow ; 

The  lip,  meet  rival  of  the  rose,  O  Death  I  where  are  they  now  ? 

Wither'd  beneath  thine  icy  touch ;  lock'd  in  thy  dull  cold  sleep ; 
While  all  the  joy  a  mother  knows  is  silently  to  weep ; 
Or  start  as  Fancy's  echo  wakes  thy  voice  to  mock  her  pain. 
Then  turn  to  gaze  upon  thy  corse,  and  feel  her  grief  is  vain. 

The  grave,  the  dark  cold  grave,  full  soon  will  hide  thee  firom  my  view. 

While  I  my  weary  way  through  4ife  in  solitude  pursue ; 

Aly  early  and  my  only  love  is  number'd  with  the  dead. 

And  thou — my  last  sole  joy  on  earth— thou  too,  my  boy,  haat  fled. 
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"  I  read  somewhere  but  a  few  days 
ago  this  very  translation^  without  any 
hint  of  its  being"  so." 

"  Impossible!"  cried  the  Doctor, 
''  Mat.  is  too  honourable  a  man  for 
that,  and  you  may  well  be  sure  I  did 
not  publish  it." 

"  Nevertheless,"  persisted  I,  "  I 
could  swear  I  saw  it ;  and  now  I  come 
to  recollect,  it  is  in  this  book."  Tak- 
ing up  a  volume  of  the  Saturday  Ma- 
gazine, I  searched,  and  lo  !  there  it 

was  at  page  vol. ^  signed, 

K.  D.  W. 

«  That  beats  all,"  cried  Dr  Poly- 
glott,  "  K.  D.  W.  then  has  robbed  us 
both — hocus-pocusing  Mat.*s  transla« 
tion  into  an  original  of  his  own,  and 
plundering  meat  the  same  moment." 


The  Doctor  was  serioiiigly  afRected ; 
seeing  which  I  recommended  his  pil- 
low to  him»  the  rather  as  daylight 
was  breaking  in — for,  what  wim  the 
meerschaum  and  the  Latin,  the  Doctor 
had  lost  all  ken  of  time,  and  the  night 
had  sped  away  like  a  winged  dream. 
My  young-hearted  old  patron  took  my 
hint  and  went  to  bed,  and  so  our  ooo- 
yersadon  ended — ^from  the  which,  if 
our  reader  have  derived  nditber  plea- 
sure nor  profit.  Heaven  help  him  I  If, 
howeyer,  he  have  enjoyed  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  let  him  19- 
joice  in  Uie  gratifying  expectancy  of 
fiuiher  reveli^ions,  in  future  days,  of 
the  learned  locabratiims  of  Dr  Pao* 
demns  Polyglett. 
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THUDDY  JONESi  THE  CLEVEE  TOUNG  »IAN. 


For  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  people  of  Merriton  were  re- 
markably proud  of  their  pump.     It 
told  tlie  story  of  Arion  in  a  way  so 
poetical>  and  yet  so  plain  and  simple^ 
that  the  merest  child  in  the  town  could 
understand  all  the  beauties  of  it  at 
once.     The  dolphin  had  evidently  a 
prodigious  car  for  music^  which  the 
gentleman  on  its  back  gratified  ex- 
tremely by  playing  on  a  fiddle.    Little 
Naiads  looked  up  quite  astonbhcd  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  fountsun  ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  Arion  squirted  such  a 
long,  strong,  and  continuous  stream 
from  his  open  mouth,  that  no  con- 
fiagration  could  have  had  the  smallest 
chance  against  him.     He  looked  the 
personification  of  a  fire-engine,  and 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  fiddler  at  tho  same 
time.      He  was  of  the   Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  and  wore  a  four- 
cornered  hat.     A  patriotic  mayor,  in 
tho  reign  of  George  I.,  had  added  a 
full-bottomed  wig  ;  and  it  was  evident, 
from  the  prodigious  nose  that  had  re- 
placed the  original  (which,  they  said, 
nad  been  demolished  in  the  Civil  Wars), 
that  the  sculptor  of  Merriton  knew  how 
to  flatter,  and  had  ornamented  Arion 
with  the  proboscis  of  William  III.   At 
last,  however,  people^s  tastes  became 
deteriorated.      Some    of    the    ladies 
thought  tliat  Arion  ought  to  be  clodied 
at  the  public  expense ;  for,  excepting 
the  above-mentioned  hat  and  wig,  I 
forgot  to  remark  that  the  adventurous 
musician  had  left  all  his  clothes  behind 
him  before  springing  into  tho  sea. 
Others,  who  were  of  an  evangelical 
turn  of  mind,  suggested  that  the  fiddle 
shoidd  be  taken  away  and  a  hymn- 
book  put  in  its  place.     But  the  far 
greater  majority  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  other  occupations,  and  did  not 
care  a  halfpenny  either  about  his  clothes 
or  his  religion.     Not  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Merriton  were  such  a  set  of 
stoics  as  to  have  no   subject   upon 
which  they  were  delirious  and  entnu- 
siastic ; — they  could  not  have  lived 
without  something  about  which  to  rave ; 
and  aflter  a  constancy  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  a  pump,   a  little 
fickleness,  they  thought,  might  be  ex- 
cusaWc,  and  so  they  betook  themselves 
to  rhapsodize,  in  a  very  preposterous 
^nanncr,  about  the  talents  of  Thuddy 


Jones.     His  rifht  name  was  Theodo- 
sius,  but  they  liked  him  too  well,  and 
spoke  of  him  too  often,  to  call  him  by 
80  long  and  strange-sounding  an  ap- 
pellation.    The  extra  two  syllables — 
or  three  as  they  may  bo  pronounced — 
dosius,  would  have  been  a  serious  wai»to 
of  breath  to  people  who  had  Thuddy 
constantly  in  their  mouths.     Aud  cer- 
tainly Thuddy  was  a  clever  young 
man ; — nobody  could  doubt  that  for  a 
moment  who  heard  him  spoken  of 
by  his  mother.     He  was  twenty-two 
years    old,    good-looking,    good-hu- 
moured, with  just  the  proper  dasli  of 
wildness  in  his  character  to  make  him 
interesting  to  young  ladies  who  were 
attrac!ted  by  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Ck>nrad  o^der,  when  Lord  Byron  was 
a  little  boy  at  Aberdeen.     He  spoke 
so  deeply  upon  all  subjects,  whether  it 
was  the  colour  of  a  scarf  or  the  dis- 
covery of  the  longitude,  and  seemeil 
80  perfectly  at  bis  ease,  and  with  such 
a  prodigious  flow  of  words,  that  it  was 
thought  very  extraordinary  that  Mr 
Pitt  did  not  send  for  him,  Jind  put  him 
into  Parliament,  that  he  might  clap  au 
extinguisher  on   Sheridan  and   Fox. 
And  the  wonder  at  this  omission  grew 
more  and  more  every  day,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Thuddy  had  devoted 
his  gigantic  mind  to  pohtical  economy, 
and  had  found  out  a  way  of  paymg  off 
the  national  debt.     He  had  also  drawn 
out  three  or  four  plans  of  a  campaign, 
by  any  one  of  which  the  Archdie 
Charles  might  have  taken  Bonaparte, 
and  put  him  into  a  menagerie,  to  asto- 
nish the  good  people  of  Vienna.     In 
short,  his  talents  were  very  extraordi- 
nary; and  there  was  not  a  human 
being  in  all  tlie  to^-n  of  Merriton  that 
did  not  think  Mr  Jones  the  cleverest 
fellow  in  England.     His  father  and 
mother  had,  of  course,  the  most  won- 
derful dreams  about  the  future  pro- 
digy.    The  okl  gentleman   dreamed 
about  twice  a-week  that  Thuddy  was 
Lord  Mtiyor  of  London,  and  a  pro- 
digious man  upon  *  Change ;  for  his 
own  youth  had  been  devoted  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  till,  having  failed  in 
the  disposal  of  several  cargoes  of  da- 
maged potatoes,  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed Consul  at  Timbuctoo,  and  retired 
on  a  considerable  pension.     The  old 
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still.  The  princesses  were  at  that 
time  unmarried,  and  every  night  Thud- 
dy  appeared  before  her  with  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head,  conducting, 
with  jin  air  of  lordly  politeness,  the 
(iuecn  of  \Vui*teraburg  or  the  l*riu- 
cess  Mary ; — but  always,  just  as  she 
was  about  to  bestow  her  blessing  on 
tlio  lovely  l)riile,  the  vision  used  to 
change,  and  the  royal  features  were  re- 
])laced,  to  her  horrible  discomfiture, 
l)y  the  puritanical  visage  of  Miss  Clara 
Crackcnthoq)e.  I  have  said  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Merriton  thought 
Thuddy  a  miracle  :  there  was  not  one 
of  thorn  hidf  so  intimately  persuaded 
of  this  agreeable  fact  as  Thuddy  him- 
self. But,  poor  fellow  I  how  could  he 
hel])  it?  From  morning  till  night  "he 
sat  attentive  to  liis  own  applause,"  and 
know  that,  in  addition  to  the  envy  of 
all  the  men,  he  had  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  all  the  ladies.  Such  beam- 
ing eyes  wore  turned  on  him  at  church  I 
— such  smiles  lavished  on  him  at  every 
ball ! — such  snug  contidcntial  tete-^- 
tctos  forced  on  him  at  every  tea-party ! 
Human  nature,  even  in  heroes,  is  not 
altogether  perfect,  and  Thuddy  was 
the  most  portentous  coxcomb  that  ever 
was  produced  l)y  that  hotbed  of  cox- 
combs— a  second-rate  country  town. 

A  profession  was  to  be  chosen. 
Thuddy  hesitated  long  between  the 
bar,  the  church,  and  the  army;  but 
at  last  delighted  the  hearts  of  his 
townspeople,  by  declaring  he  would 
be  a  physician.  He  sketched  so  neat- 
ly, and  danced  so  genteelly,  and 
smiled  so  agreeably,  that  every  one 
saw  in  a  moment  he  would  soon  rise 
to  the  top  of  his  profession.  There 
was  no  need  for  him  to  waste  his 
hours  in  poring  over  musty  old  books. 
Ho  scorned  to  understand  every  thing 
by  intuition.  His  first  examination 
was  now  about  to  take  place ;  and  he 
hud  gone  u])  to  London,  determining 
to  astonish  the  examiners  by  a  display 
such  as  they  had  never  seen.  His 
parents  were  waiting  with  feverish 
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anxiety  to  hear  of  his  success ;  their 
only  wonder  was,  how  any  body  could 
have  the  impudence  to  ask  Thuddy 
any  questions,  unless  for  the  sake  of 
information ;  as  to  its  being  done  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  extent  of  /lis 
ignorance,  such  an  idea  had  never  en- 
tered into  their  heads.  W hile  waiting 
in  this  pleasant  state  of  anticipation, 
the  overjoyed  parents  received  no  less 
than  two  offers  of  marriage — not  on 
their  own  account,  for  bigamy  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  moral  town 
of  Merriton,  but  in  favour  of  the  all- 
conquering  Thuddy.  Mrs  Jenkins 
offered  him  her  only  daughter,  Ma- 
tilda, and  three  thousand  pounds. 
Mrs  Williams,  on  the  same  day,  of- 
fered her  dear  Susie,  and  the  succes- . 
sion  to  the  tea  trade  afler  the  demise 
of  her  papa.  Both  were  at  once  ac- 
cepted ;  Matilda  and  the  money  by 
the  lady,  and  Susie  and  the  reversion- 
ary shop  by  the  retired  consul  from 
Timbuctoo.  It  was  a  pity  that  nature 
had  broken  the  die  afler  moulding 
Thuddy,  for  it  seemed  there  would 
have  been  ladies  enough  for  half-a- 
dozen. 

"  Three  thousand  poimds  is  a  very 
pretty  fortune,"  said  Mrs  Jones,  "  and 
though  Matilda  is  a  little  high  and 
mighty,  and  her  eyes  are  certainly 
not  a  match,  still  with  my  Theo- 
dosius*s** — for  Mrs  Jones  was  the 
only  person  in  Merriton  who  did  not 
cheat  her  son  of  a  single  syllable — 
"  with  my  Theodosius's  prodigious 
genius,  they  will  soon  become  the 
cluef  people  in  the  county." 

"  Old  Williams's  trade  is  clear  five 
hundred  a-year,"  muttered  the  super- 
annuated consul ;  ''  it  will  be  a  devilish 
time,  I  imagine,  before  feeling  pulses 
will  mount  up  to  half  the  sum." 

*'  But  then  think  of  his  talents!" 
interposed  the  lady. 

''  Ah  I  I  had  forgotten  his  talents ; 
I  was  thinking  on  the  rise  on  sou- 
chong." 


Chapter  II. 


Thuddy  arrived  from  London,  and 
walked  from  the  inn,  where  he  had  lefk 
tlie  coach,  into  the  parlour,  where  his 
parents  were  in  deep  consultation ; 
but,  like  an  undutiful  son  as  he  was, 
he  took  very  little  notice  of  the  gratu- 
lations  of  the  seniors. 


"  Oh,  Theodosius,  we  have  so  much 
to  tell  you." 

*'  Then  make  haste  about  it,  old 
lady,  for  I  haven't  a  moment*s  time. 
I  am  off  this  minute  to  the  Falcon," 

"  To  the  Falcon  I  that  nasty  horrid 
place,  when  we  haven't  seen  you  for 
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80  long  a  time;  and  youVe  told  us 
nothing  about  your  examination  yet !" 

**  Tushj  mother,  irhafs  the  use  of 
qpeaking  about  such  trifles?  I  told 
yon  those  medical  fellows  were  the 
most  jealous  wretches  in  the  world ; 
rU  make  them  suffer  for  it." 

*<How?  what?  dear  Theodosius; 
have  the  mean-spirited  people  not 
made  you  physician  to  the  lung  ?" 

*'  King!  we  shall  do  very  well 
without  one.  There  was  once  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell — I 
say  no  more." 

"  Oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear 
Theodotius,  don*t  raise  a  civil  war ; 
oh,  forgive  them  I  *' 

"  m  see  them  d d  first.     No ; 

ril  let  them  see  who  it  is  they  have 
insulted.  They  would  not  even  look 
at  my  *  New  Finance,  or  the  National 
Debt  no  incumbrance.' " 

"  Did  you  show  it  to  them — to  the 
doctors? 

**  To  be  sure  I  did.  I  wished  to 
save  them  trouble,  and  let  them  know 
at  once  who  they  had  to  deal  with." 

"  And  what  did  Uiey  say  to  it?" 

*'  Why,  nothing.  They  asked  me 
what  were  the  premonitoiy  symptoms 
of  apoplexy." 

"  The  devil  they  did! "  interrupted 
the  consul,  whose  neck  was  not  above 
an  inch  long ;  **  then  they  are  all 
alike,  those  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
for  that  cursed  little  thin  fellow, 
Watkis  the  cupper,  is  always  hinting 
things  of  the  same  sort  to  me." 

"  But  what  did  you  say  to  them, 
Theodosius?"  continued  the  mother. 

"  Nothing ;  what  the  deuce  should 
I  know  about  svmptoms  of  apoplexy  ? 
No;  I  showed  them  mv  sketch  of 
Brag*s  mill,  with  the  crooked  elm-tree 
above  Merriton  green." 

"  Did  they  admire  it  much  ?" 

*'  Of  course  they  did.  How  could 
they  help  that?  but  the  spiteful  ras- 
cals did  not  say  a  word  about  it." 

"  What  a  set  of  ungentlemanly 
wretches  they  must  have  been !  And 
what  else?" 

**  They  asked  me  the  properties  of 
iodine ;  but  I  told  them  sucn  absurd 
studies  were  below  my  notice,  and 
offered  once  more  to  read  them  my 
paper  on  finance." 

"  And  they  were  delighted?" 

''  No ;  a  confounded  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Abemethy  ordered  the  door- 
keeper to  turn  me  into  tiie  street,  and 


told  me — me,  Theodosius  Jones-*-to 
pack  up  my  ridiculous  daubs  and 
writings,  and  go  to  hell  and  be 
d— d." 

Mrs  Jones  held  up  her  hands  in 
surprise,  the  old  gentleman  had  dis- 
appeared after  the  disquisition  on  apo- 
.plexy,  and  Thuddy  bit  his  lips,  and 
then  burst  into  a  laugh. 

**  How  they  will  be  disgusted  with 
themselves  when  they  read  my  book 
in  print,  or  hear  me  speak  in  Parlia- 
ment! And  when  the  end  is  come, 
and  I  have  my  court  at  Whitehall — 
eh!  mother,  how  should  you  like  to 
see  me  Lord  Protector?" 

**  Lord  what?  Ah,  you  know 
you've  always  promised  to  take  Mer- 
riton for  your  title,  and  I  am  sure  Lord 
Viscount  Merriton  is  a  far  prettier 
name  than  Lord  Protector." 

"  Prettier  perhaps,  but  not  so  plea- 
sant— ^power !  power !  power ! — ma- 
gic words,  mother,  that  will  make  old 
Abemethy  tremble  in  his  shoes.  But 
I'm  off;  by'e,  mother.  Captain  Dry- 
crag  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  Falcou 
and  a  few  friends,  for  I  promised  them 
a  dinner  on  my  return  from  the  exa- 
mination. How  they  will  enjoy  my 
triumph  over  the  Doctors ! " 

But  as  he  was  hurrying  out  his  mo- 
ther laid  her  hand  on  the  door. 

"  Theodosius,"  she  said,  "  my  own 
Theodosius,  I  know  you  are  very  cle- 
ver— cleverer  than  any  body  that  ever 
was  bom — and  I  am  not  alone  in  that 
opinion." 

«*  I  believe  not,"  replied  Thuddy. 

"  No  ;  Mrs  Jenkins  thinks  so  too." 

''  I  had  no  idea  she  was  so  sensible 
a  woman,  that  Mrs  Jenkins." 

"  And  so  does  Matilda." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

*•  Why  do  you  laugh?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  that  Matilda  Jenkins 
thinks  me  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world  ?  Why,  so  do  all  the  girls  in 
Merriton.  But  what  of  that?  You 
shall  hear  something  very  soon." 

"  What  about?" 

**  About  other  people  besides  Matilda 
Jenkins,  who,  by  the  by,  has  a  horrid 
squint." 

**  So,  you  have  heard  already  ?  Who 
can  have  told  you  about  Susie  Wil- 
liams?" 

**  What !  Susie^little,  fat,  boun- 
dng  Susie — does  she  tldnk  so  too? 
Upon  my  honour^  those  provindil 
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g^rls  take  an  unpardonable  Uberty. 
What  right  have  such  people  to  £dl 
in  love  with  met** 

"  Why,  Matilda  JenVns  has  three 
thousand  pounds. ** 

"  A-year?  That  might  do;  but 
even  that  is  a  trifle.  You  shall  hear. 
Did  you  ever  meet  with  the  name  of 
Esterhazy?" 

«  Never;  but  what  shall  I  say  to 
Mrs  Jenkins?" 

**  Oh,  leave  that  to  me.  I  will  see 
her  in  the  morning.*' 

"And  Mrs  Williams?" 

"  Her  too.     TU  settle  it  all." 

*'  And  Miss  Crackenthorpe  has  sent 
you  a  new  volume  of  tracts,  with 
*  From  a  sincerely  affectionate  and  ano- 
nymous friend '  written  in  the  fly-leaf. 
She  told  me  not  to  tell  who  it  came 
from." 

*'  She  wanted  to  tell  me  herself.  I 
shall  see  her  too.  .  Be  quite  easy  in 
your  mind.     I  have  a  head  that  will 
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soon  set  every  thing  to  riffbts.  leoold 
manage  a  Idngdom  as  eanly  as  Merri- 
ton ;  and  I  wUl  too  ;  for  I  can't  help 
thinking  thfit  these  brows  were  meant 
to  support  a  diadem.  I  will  not  have 
the  elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard 
quoted  against  me.  I  will  show  the 
world  what  maybe  done  by  unassisted 
talent.  No  man  who  was  really  great 
ever  continued  little.  If  he  has  only 
one  great  quality,  he  may  perhaps  be 
unknown ;  but  with  all  the  three— the 
heart — ^the  hand  to  govern  nations  and 
play  the  flute — obscurity  is  impos« 
sible." 

Thuddy  snatched  up  his  bat  and 
walked  off  to  the  Falcon,  repeating  to 
himself. 


« 


Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  it  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 

lire, 
Bands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 

sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre." 


Chaptbb  III. 


There  were  many  reasons  that  ought 
to  have  made  Thuddy  jump  at  the 
offer  of  three  thousand  pounds.  One 
was  that  he  had  not  a  sixpence  in  the 
world,  and  was  tremendously  in  debt. 
But  his  townspeople  were  so  sure  of 
his  ultimate  supcess,  that  they  never 
suffered  Uie  least  uneasiness  from  the 
non-payment  of  their  bills.  And  yet 
to  so  susceptible  a  spirit  as  that  of  the 
young  genius,  there  was  something 
inexpressibly  annoying  in  being  in« 
debted  to  any  one  for  any  thing.  It 
seemed  a  derogation  tnm  the  perfect 
sufficiency  of  his  gigantic  talents  to 
the  production  of  any  result.  When 
he  owed  his  tailor  for  a  coat,  or  the 
host  of  the  Falcon  for  sending  dozens 
of  wine,  he  felt  it  as  a  degrading  thing 
that  a  person  of  his  intellect  shoidd  have 
had  to  be  dependent  on  such  miserably 
considered  creatures  as  a  publican  and 
a  tailor  for  meat  and  raunent.  But 
the  three  thousand  pounds  of  Miss 
Jenkins  were  "  too  vile,  too  low  for 
his  ambition."  The  Princess  of  £s- 
terbazy  with  two  beautiful  nieces  were 
at  the  neighboturing  watering-place  of 
Sunninborn  Wells ;  andhe  detemdoed 
to  make  a  bold  dash  to  become  a  Hon- 
garian  magnate,  with  a  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  serfs,  and  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  a-year.  This  resola» 
tion  alternated  in  his  mind  with  that 


of  sending  his  financial  treatise  direct 
to  George  the  Third — displacing  Pitt, 
taking  England  under  his  own  cbaige» 
and  strangung  Dr  AbemeChy  the  very 
day  he  assumed  the  protectorate.  But 
in  either  case  the  pretensions  of  the 
poor  damsels  of  Merriton  were  inad* 
missible.  Miss  Williams  or  Miss  Jen- 
kins had  nothing  to  do  with  the  noble 
of  Hungary  or  the  protector  of  Eng- 
land. But  yet  Thuddy,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  very  good-natured.  He 
determined  to  find  a  lover  for  eadi  of 
the  girlsy  since  he  found  it  imponible 
to  gratify  their  wishes  hinuelf ;  and, 
flll^  with  these  fine  and  phtlanthropb 
intentions,  he  proceeded  next  day  to 
call  on  the  respective  mothers^  to  set- 
tle every  thing  with  the  most  states- 
manlike ability. 

''  I  have  called  on  yon,  Mn  Jen- 
kinsy  to  express^  you  how  obliged  I 
am  for  your  kindnMS  in  oflMng  — *« 

"  Oh»  la,  Mr  Jones,  don't  mintion 
it.  Tm  sore  'twas  a  secret  Just  be- 
tween yoor  mother  and  I — poor  U»* 
tUda  knows  nothink  about  it.** 

**  Happy,  indeed,  to  hear  it— poor 
~,  it  wiU  be  a  sad  disappointnient ; 
int  I  am  a  man  of  honoor,  and  eonld 
not  interfere  between  her  and  m  person 
who  loves— doats  on — adores-.-«nd  ad- 
mires her  Terr  eoosiderably.*' 

<<I>earmdIirb«t*i«U<his:  9 


girl 
but 
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nothing  but  water,  and  is  devotedly, 
passionately,  considerably  attached  to 
your  daughter." 

'*  Who  is  he  ?— is  he  a  Captain  ?" 

"  He  is  my  friend." 

«  But  what  is  he  Captain  of?" 

"  Of  the  Staffordshire  Locals— but 
he  has  retired  from  active  service. 
He  will  be  a  superannuated  general  if 
he  lives.  May  I  bring  him  to  the  feet 
of  the  amiable  Susan  ?" 

*'  There  can  be  no  harm  in  bring- 
ing him  to  see  us." 

**  But  as  an  accepted  lover  ?  When 
shall  we  have  the  wedding  ?  You  make 
me  quite  happy  I  Ah !  now  may  1  say 
with  the  poet, 

' i  with  all  my  hopei  at  rett, 


I  gather  bliss  from  seeing  others  blest  1 '  " 

Before  the  amazed  old  lady  could 
recover  from  her  astonishment,  Thud- 
dy had  squeezed  her  hand  with  the 
most  fervent  gratitude,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Drycrag  I"  he  said  to  a  very  red- 
nosed,  small  legged,  scedily  dressed 
man,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door,  "  your  fortune's  made. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  but  walk  in 
and  carry  off  the  prize." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  What  lots  of 
sherry  we  shall  have,  to  be  sure  1" 

"  Ah  I  but  I  pronused  a  great  re- 
formation in  your  behaviour — no  more 
pipes — no  more  brandy." 

"  No,  no — cigars  and  sherry  will 
do  just  as  well.  But,  1  say,  what  a 
clever  fellow  you  must  be  to  have  set- 
tled it  all  so  soon  I  *Twould  have 
taken  me  a  centurv." 

"  'Tis  a  way  I  have — slash,  bang ! 
do  it  at  once.  I  wish  to  heaven  Pitt 
woidd  take  my  advice." 

"  I  wish  to  God  he  woidd,  Thuddy, 
and  put  us  both  on  the  pension-list. 
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My  eyes  I  wouldn't  I  have  a  cellar  I 
1  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn*t  breakfast  on 
champagne — wouldn't  I,  Thuddy  ?" 

"  You  will  have  tea  for  nothing ; 
and  Susie  to  make  it  for  you.  For 
me,  I  shall  be  far  away." 

"  What!  up  in  London  for  another 
go  at  the  Examiners  ?" 

Thuddy  dropped  the  arm  of  his 
friend  with  a  look  of  profound  dis- 
gust. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  confounded  fool, 
Drycrag.  No — I  shall  be  in  Hun- 
gary." 

"  And  I  in  clover — he  !  he  I  he !" 
,  "  But  pshaw !  you  can't  enter  into 
my  feelings.  I  tell  you  the  Princess 
Therezina  is  ivithin  ten  miles  of  us. 
What  would  be  easier  than  for  me  to 
bo  introduced — to  win  her  ?  I'll  show 
her  all  my  sketches — I'll  play  her  a 
fantasia  of  my  own  composition — run 
off  with  her — marry  her.  'Pon  my 
soul,  'twas  inconceivable  impudenco 
in  Mrs  Williams  to  cast  her  eyes  on 
me. 

"  I  think  it  was,"  said  his  friend. 
"  But  come,  let  us  off  to  the  Falcon.  I 
want  to  drink  Susie's  health  in  a  tum- 
bler of  cold,  without" 

*'  No ;  I  have  many  things  to  do. 
I'll  join  you  in  an  hour." 

"  Well,"  thought  the  worthy  Dry- 
crag,  as  he  walked  down  tlie  street, 
"  if  these  clever  fellows  are  not  a  set 
of  noodles,  afler  all!  Here  might 
this  tom-noddy  of  a  fellow  have  had 
as  much  grub  and  drink  all  his  life  as 
he  chose,  if  he  had  only  takeu  a  nice 
little  girl  into  the  bargain ;  and  he 
goes  off  in  search  of  some  princess, 
and  leaves  the  lady  and  all  her  ex- 

Iiectancies  to  me.  If  I  don't  drink 
lis  health  in  an  extra  bottle  every 
night,  I'm  a  Dutchman,  that's  all.'* 


Chapter  IV. 


In  the  mean-time  Mr  Parkins,  the 
quiet  and  very  gentlemanly  curate  of 
Merriton,  had  pmd  his  expected  visit 
to  Mrs  Jenkins.  That  lady  received 
him  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  for 
which  he  could  not  account.  After 
the  professional  part  of  the  visit  was 
concluded — and  the  lady's  name  in- 
scribed in  his  book  for  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence — two  half-crowns  for 
self,  as  she  expressed  it,  and  one  for 
dear  MatildA— the  young'  divine  seenir 


ed  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  conversa- 
tion. But  this  was  an  embarrassment 
in  no  respect  shared  by  the  voluble 
widow. 

"  We've  just  had  a  call  from  your 
friend  Mr  Jones — Thuddy  we  call 
him  among  friends." 

''  My  friend  ? — You  mean  the  good- 
looking,  red  and  white  young  gentle- 
man who  is  studying  medicine  V 
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all  about  them  hard  bits  in  the  class*  have  to  visit  a  g^at  many  fomiHes  on 

ics ;  he*s  very  good-natured,  I'm  sure>  the  subject  of  the  fund.** 

and  would  help  any  body.'*  "  Is  Matilda  to  consult  you  f  That 

*'  I  am  happy  to  hear  he  has  been  is  rather  reversing  the  usual  custom  ; 

80  communicative^  though  I  scarcely  but  I  suppose  you  bashful  gentlemen 

thought  you  would  enjoy  his  classical  must  be  humoured.  You  are  not  rich, 

literature  very  much."  I  believe  ?** 

*'  Oh,  but  mdeed  we  do.     And  he  Mr  Parkins  bowed,  and  looked  very 

has  told  us  other  secrets  besides.  You  much  surprised, 

see  we  know  it  all,  Mr  Parkins.**  ''  That  is  to  say  that  you  have  no- 

In  saying  this  the  lady  fixed  her  thing,  absolutely  nothing?     I  have 

eyes   upon    his  face,  with  so  very  heard  that  your  father  was  a  general." 

strange  an  expression  of  ''  knowing-  **  My  uncle,  madam,  was  a  general, 

ness,**  that  the  gentleman  was  very  My  father  died  y6ung,  before  he  had 

much  puzzled  how  to  understand  her.  risen  high  in  his  learned  and  honour- 

"  Other  secrets  I  **  he  said  ;    "  he  able  profession.   He  was  a  sergeant." 

must  be  a  very  entertaining  young  ''  And  your  uncle  a  general  I  Well, 

gentleman.     But  I  must  proceed  in  what  difierences  there  is  in  families, 

search  of  other  subscriptions.*'  That^s  just  like  what  happened  to  our- 

Ho  rose,  and  was  preparing  to  de-  selves :   Mr  Jenkins's  brother  never 

part.  rose  above  being  a  clerk  in  the  Vest 

"Won't  you  see  Matilda  first?"  Ingy  Docks.    Very 'xtrordinary,  isn't 

enquired   Mrs  Jenkins.     "  Perhaps  it?" 

you  would  like  to  see  her  alone  ?     I  Mr  Parkins  bowed  again,  and  was 

will  send  her  into  the  room  in  a  mo-  on  the  point  of  efiecting  his  escape, 

ment.     ^e  knows  all  that  Thuddy  when  his  eg^ress  was  effectually  barred 

told  me,  for  I  could  not  keep  it  from  by  the  entrance  of  Miss  JenUns  her- 

her  a  minute."  self. 

"  Indeed !  I  had  no  idea  Miss  Jen-  *'  Matilda,  lovey,  don't  blush  so ; 

kins  also  was  a  classical  scholar.     It  I'm  glad  you've  comed  in.    I've  been 

must  be  a  delightful  study  with  such  telling  Mr  Parkins  all  that  his  friend 

a  tutor  as  Mr  Jones."  Mr  Jones  was  a-saying  to  us    this 

"  You  had  better  see  her,  Mr  Par-  morning." 

kins.     I  know  you  are  very  bashful ;  **  La !  mamma,  you  are  very  em- 

but  now  that  you  perceive  wo  are  barrassing — isn't  she,    Mr   Parkins? 

both  in  the  secret,  there  is  no  occasion  Thuddy  is  a  tell-tale,  I'm  afraid — 

for  you  to  be  timid  any  longer."  isn't  he,  Mr  Parkins  ?" 

Mr  Parkins  was  indeed  a  retired  "  lam  not  aware,"  replied  the  gen- 

and  unpresuming  scholar — banished  tleman  thus  appealed  to,  «  of  any  of 

to  the   Siberia  of  a  country  town,  Mr  Jones's  qualifications." 

'     without  one  person  in  his  whole  parish  *'  Why,  he  told  us,"  said  Mrs  Jcn- 

with  whom  he  could  form  an  inti-  kins,  "  for  there  ain't  no  use  mincing 

macy.     Very  popular  he  was  ;  for  he  the  matter,  that  you  were  poor — is 

was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  atten-  that  true  ?" 

tive  to  his  duties  in  every  respect.  Mr  Parkins  bowed. 

Yet,  popular  though  he  was  in  his  "  That  you  were  an  excellent  scho- 

professional  character,    he   had  not  lar,  and  a  perfect  gentleman — that's 

hitherto  been  much  liked  as  a  neigh-  true,  too  ?" 

bour,  his  worthy  parishioners  having  **  The  young  man  is  very  kind,  con- 
in  many  cases  mistaken  his  inabUity  sidering  now  valuable  his  judgment 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  Merriton  for  must  be  upon  both  those  qu^ties.** 
pride ;  and  some,  as  we  have  seen,  "  And  that  he  was  your  friend,'* 
for  a  humility  which  they  could  only  continued  the  old  lady,  without  jier- 
consider  to  result  from  poverty.  When  ceiving  the  sneering  tone  of  Mr  Par- 
he  thus  heard  himself  advised  not  to  kins's  reply. 

be  timid  any  longer,  he  scarcely  knew  **  I  hope  I  have  no  enemy  in  my 

what  to  reply.  parish,  though  as  to  Mr  Jones  being 

*'  I  should  be  happy,  my  dear  ma-  particularly  my  friend,  why"— 

dam^  to  be  consulted  by  Miss  Jenkins.  "  Ah !  "  interrupted  Miss  Matilda 

And  if  she  wishes  it,  I  can  ^x  an  hour  — in  whose  eyes,  it  must  be  confessed, 

ibr  it  this  evening ;  but  in  the  mean-  T\»idd\  wa&  %\\\V  1V\^  model  of  every 

time,  I  feat  I  must  hurry  awayi  as  I  thing  CAQveiMv^^e^iAjw^U-^^^^xOuiQ^ 
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mammay  Mr  Jonm  cautioiied  you 
against  telling  how  often  he  assisted 
Mr  Parkins  in  difficult  passages  of  the 
classics." 

*^  Classics  again  1'*  said  Mr  Parkins. 
"  Pray>  what  has  the  young  gentle- 
man been  saying  about  classics?  or 
helping  me?  or  indeed  in  any  way 
being  acquainted  with  me  at  all?** 

"  Don't  be  so  warm,  Mr  Parkins," 
replied  the  old  lady,  "  it  shall  never 
go  farther.  We  never  will  mention  it 
again ;  and  I  hope  Thuddy  will  still 
continue  to  help  you,  for  you  know 
he  is  prodigious  clever ;  and  the  want 
of  his  help  might  be  very  disagreeable 
to  you.  But  he  is  certainly  your  friend, 
and  has  your  interest  at  heart.  Hasn*t 
he,  MatUda,  lovey  ?*' 

'*  Yes,  mamuui,*'  sighed  the  young 
lady,  and  bent  her  eyes  on  the  ground ; 
"  he  certainly  shows  more  interest  on 
Mr  Parkins*s  behalf  than  on  that  of 
any  one  else." 

**  He  is  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mr  Parkins,  biting  his  lips.  *'  Pray, 
in  what  has  he  shown  his  friendship 
to  me,  besides  in  giving  me  his  assist- 
ance in  Latin  and  Greek  ?" 

'*  So,  you  confess  the  assistance  at 
last  ?  Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  the 
old  lady,  evidently  pleased ;  '*  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  news  must  be  equally 
true.  Why,  he  has  told  me  how  fond 
you  are  of  my  Matilda." 

"  La  I  mamma,  how  can  you  say  so, 
and  mc  here?"  shrieked  the  young 
lady,  covering  her  face. 

**  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr 
Parkins,  "  this  is  somewhat  too  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  a  clear  explanation.  Your 
conversation  to-day  has  certainly  as- 
tonished me,  but  believing  it  was  some 
unimportant  mistake  caused  by  the 
folly  and  vanity  of  this  young  Mr 
Jones,  1  was  about  to  let  it  pass ;  but 
when  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  intro- 
duce my  name  in  connexion  with  any 
young  lady's — however  ludicrous  suon 
a  thing  may  appear— I  must  put  an 
end  to  it  at  once.  I  have  toM  you, 
madam,  in  answer  to  your  questionSy 
some  part  of  my  family  history.  I  add 
to  it  now,  that  1  love  another ;  that  I 
never  spoke  three  words  to  Mr  Jcmes 
in  my  life ;  and  that  as  he  has  been 
plucked  in  the  very  easy  examination 
which  qualifies  a  man  to  become  an 
apothecary,  I  believe  I  should  denve 
very  little  benefit  from  any  assittince 
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he  could  render  me  in  the  study  of 
the  classics." 

Before  the  two  ladies  could  recover 
from  their  amazement^  the  irate  di- 
vine had  proceeded  on  his  round.  In 
A  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, and  only  wondered  at  hiniuscdf 
for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  be  angry  at 
any  thin^  an  ass  like  Thuddy  could 
do.  But  asses  are  the  most  provoking 
of  all  animals,  especially  when,  like 
Balaam's,  they  have  the  gift  of  speech. 

*'  What's  the  meanmg  of  it  all  ?** 
exclaimed  Mrs  Jenkins  to  the  asto- 
nished Miss  Matilda.  **  Did  you  un- 
derstand what  he  said  ?*' 

"  He  said  very  plainly  he  loved  an- 
other; so  either  Thuddy  has  imposed 
on  us,  or  the  curate  has  changed  ids 
mind." 

"  And  no  great  loss  either,**  replied 
the  mother ;  <*  his  father  was  only  a 
seiig^ant.  You  will  be  far  better^  after' 
all,  with  young  Simms,  the  attomey^ 
a  very  nice  young  man ;  and  his  &- 
ther  was  clerk  of  the  peace.** 

*'  But  Thuddy!  Dear  mamma,  what 
did  he  mean  by  talking  so  of  Thuddy?" 

**  Jealousy,  lovey.  Thuddy  is  veiy 
clever,  and  very  handsome;  there's 
no  denying  of  that ;  and  young  Simms 
is  rather  high-shouldered,  especially 
the  right  one ;  but  then  Thuddy  is 
prodigious  wild,  always  singing  and 
drinking  down  at  the  Falcon,  and  that 
there  gal  that  lived  at  the  ndUer's, 
they  say" 

**  Oh,  what  do  they  say,  mamma  ?'* 

'*  Never  mind  what  they  say.  Ma  • 
tilda.  Thuddy  will  be  a  great  man 
yet,  I  don't  doubt  that,. but  he's  dan* 
gerous— very  dangerous." 

**-  But  Mr  Parkins  said  he  was 
plucked — ^what's  that  ?" 

**  Oh,  Heaven  knows  I  Some  low 
slang,  I  suppose,  that  Mr  Parkins 
learned  from  his  father.  However, 
think  no  more  of  Thuddy — ^pass  him 
even  on  the  street — I  will  ask  Shnms's 
sbters  to  tea,  and  every  thmg  will  be 
right." 

A  scene  somewhat  similar,  or  at 
any  rate  attended  with  the  same  re- 
sults, was  going  on  at  the  house  of 
Mrs  Willisms;  Captain  Dircrag  ha- 
ying waited  a  long  time  for  his  friend, 
and  solacing  his  disappointment  with 
sundry  glsMei  of  brandy  and  water, 
had  be^ima  so  elevated,  partly  by 
theo^  and  partij  by  the  gtKMl  iMWS 
Aat  Thuddy  had  told  Um»  that  lit 
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determined  to  sally  forth  and  pay  a 
Tiait  in  person  to  "  the  ladye  of  his 
love."  Love,  Miss  WiUiams  was  well 
aware,  was  always  painted  blind  ;  but 
she  had  never  met  with  him  blind- 
drunk  before.  A  declaration,  where 
hiccups  supplied  the  place  of  amorous 
flighs,  was  not  exactly  to  her  taste,  and 
with  no  little  contempt  for  the  red- 
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nosed  lover,  and  indignation  against 
the  faithless  Thnddy,  she  bestowed  a 
very  energetic  ^dismissal  on  the  first, 
and  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the 
second  by  marrying  a  more  humble 
admirer,  her  father*s  principal  assist- 
ant, whom  the  vulgar  would  have 
called  his  foreman. 


CUAPTBA  V. 


Thuddy  was  fixed  in  deep  medita- 
tion, with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast,  his  back  leaning  on  tlie  rails 
that  surrounded  the  ancient  well  or 
pumj),  commemorated  as  his  prede- 
cessor in  tlie  admiration  of  Murriton, 
when  a  gentleman  with  a  lady  on  his 
arm  sauntered  slowly  up  the  street 
towards  the  spot  where  he  was  stand- 
ing. At  a  glance  he  perceived  they 
wero  strangers,  and  by  the  peculiar 
curl  and  thickness  of  the  gentleman's 
mustaches  he  saw  they  were  foreign- 
ers. Something  told  him  they  were 
great  and  noble — the  lady  was  tall 
and  graceful — he  felt  that  there  was  a 
conquest  in  store  for  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  introduce  himself  without 
delay.  The  strangers  stood  gazing 
for  some  time  at  the  musical  Arion 
and  the  enraptured  dolphin.  With  a 
bow  that  had  so  often  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  tea-assemblies  of  his 
native  town,  Thuddy  advanced  to  the 
interesting  pair,  and  made  them  the 
otfer  of  his  services. 

"  I  perceive,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you 
are  a  stranger  here.  Will  you  allow 
me  the  honour  to  bo  your  Cicero  ?'* 

*<  Je  no  compreuds  pas  Anglais 
tout-a-fait,  sare,*'  replied  the  gentle- 
man in  very  foreign  French  ;  *'  j'es- 
pere  quo  vous  pouvez  pailer  Fran^ais, 
ou  Allemand,  ou  Russe,  ou  Latin  ? " 

Thuddy's  modem  accomplishments 
wero  extremely  limited.  His  half- 
year's  attendance  at  the  school  of  M. 
do  la  Criquc  had  sufficed  to  make  him 
understand  a  few  words  of  French,  if 
spoken  slowly  and  deliberately.  Ho 
comprehended,  in  some  measure,  what 
tlio  stranger  said,  and  answered  him 
in  English,  <'  French  and  Latin  I— oh, 
of  course — I  understand  them  both — 
the  others  I  have  forgotten." 

*'  Monsieur  dit,  mon  frere,  qu'il  a 

oubli6  Jes  autrea  Jangues,  mab  qn*il 

Jesoomprend.  Speak  liim  in  do  Latin." 


The  lady  smiled  very  sweetly  as 
she  said  thLs,  and  Thuddy  saw  in  a 
moment  he  had  made  a  very  favour, 
able  impression. 

''  The  well,  madam,  or  pump,  as  it 
is  called,  is  very  much  admired.  The 
carving  is  very  old — of  the  days  of 
our  virgin  Queen — you've  heard  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  course  ?" 

"  Die  Kbniginn  von  England,  qui 
etoit  die  mordcrinn  Maris  Stewart 
formosissimsB  fieminarum  ?"  enquired 
the  gentleman. 

«  Ah!  Mary  Stewart  I"  replied 
Thuddy,  somewhat  perplexed.  <'  She 
was.  Queen  of  Scotland.  You  come,  I 
suppose,  from  tlie  Wells.  Much  com- 
pany, sir?" 

''  Great  much  peoples,"  said  the 
lady,  who  seemed  a  better  adept  at 
English  than  her  brother. 

*'  People,  I  hear,  of  the  highest  auar 
lity?"  added  Thuddy,  enquiringly  ; 
dukes,  earls,  even  princes." 

"  Moi — jo  suis  prince,"  interposed 
the  gentleman. 

"  1  have  heard,"  said  Thuddy,  with 
a  second  edition  of  his  bow,  "  the 
noble  name  of  Esterhazy .  May  I  ask 
if  I  have  the  honour  to  address  the 
Bohemian  magnate  ?" 

"  Nous — ^nous  sommes  d'Hongrie.' 

Thuddy  heard  only  the  last  word, 
and  as  it  was  very  much  disguised  by 
the  pronunciation  of  the  magniiico,  he 
did  not  recogniso  it  as  the  name  of  a 
countrv,  but  concluded  at  onco  that 
they  were  inviting  him  to  lunch. 

"  Hungry  I"  ho  said—**  permit  me 
to  conduct  you  to  the  Falcon.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  they  have  some  excellent 
cold  beef;  and  if  I  go  with  you,  I  am 
certain  yon  will  be  very  well  treated. 
I  patronize  it  a  good  deal." 

*'  Dominus  iuvocat  nos  ad  pran- 
dium,"  said  the  lady ;  '*  eamus — er  ist 
ein  narr  und  vielleicht  hat  gehi."  * 

**  Siixe,ii«  lommM  a  vous— we  Gom- 


*  #:  e. — Tb9  ^nOeman  aika  ua  to  dinner ;  h«  \»  ^^  t«A,  ^^  v«^V^'^»*'"^^*l* 
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prand  yoMt  pleasant  apracb^^  ttnd  tfe 
sind  ein  noDDman." 

Thuddy  cotdd  only  make  ont  from 
this  that  they  accepted  his  advice>  and 
considered  him  a  nobleman.  The 
ladv  was  beautiful,  and  had  such  captl> 
vating  eyes,  that  the  sensitive  young 
gentleman  found  them  irresistible.  He 
could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
these  were  the  great  Esterhazies»  and 
of  course  his  doubt  was  quite  as  little 
that  the  lovely  princess  would  be  his— 
if  he  chose  to  ask  her. 

<<  Your  Highness  speaks  Latin  ad- 
mirably. Pray,  do  all  ladies  in  yonr 
country  get  such  a  learned  education?** 

«^  Ah,  monsieur,"  replied  the  Prin- 
cess, '^chez  nous  omnes  Latino  lo- 
quuntur.  Dusb  quidem  lingusB  sunt ; 
apud  proceres  Latina^  apud  vnlffiis 
autcm  Hungarica  sen  potius  Scytmca 
-—nous  sommes  des  gprands  barbares.**! 

"  Oh,  yes,  two  or  three,"  replied 
Thuddy,  imagining,  from  the  last  word 
that  the  princess  was  enquiring  for.  a 

Eerfumer*s ;  "  and  if  the  prince  needs 
is  hair  cut  or  whiskers  curled,  Tom 
Sniggs — you  see  his  block  in  the  win- 
dow there— will  do  it  in  good  style. 
The  charge  is  only  sixpence,  nnt 
this  is  the  Falcon." 

In  a  few  minutes  Thuddy  had  or- 
dered in  a  splendid  lunch  ;— >cold  fowls, 
cold  beef,  and,  on  a  hint  from  the 
princess,  a  couple  of  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne. He  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most; the  strangers'  knowledge  of 
English  seemed  marvellously  to  im- 
prove ;  they  complimented  hmi  on  Ids 
tjdents ;  he  sent  home  for  drawings, 
and  the  princess  begged  them  fbr  her 
scrap-book ; — for  his  flute,  which  the 
prince  bogged  of  him  as  a  memorial  of. 
their  friendship. 

"  By  dad,  sare!"  said  the  Prince, 
"  vou  are  de  cleverst  man  In  de  *orld. 
Vy  you  not  come  to  Hong^e  and  be 
I)riuce  ?" 

"Ah,  sir,  how  can  I  be  prince?*' 

**  Vy,  if  you  can  pay  off  all  de  debt 
of  England,  you  can  make  Hongrie 
rich  with  half  of  de  money,  and  dey 
will  make  yon  prince,  or  king  if  you 
do  desire." 

*  *  Do  come,  sare,"  added  the  Princess ; 
"  you  will  find  us  de  true  fHend.  We 
res  pect  de  talent.  My  brother  is  great 
man  ;  and  I — I  will  long  for  jon  to 
come." 

Thuddy  looked  .at  her  as  she  said 
this :  it  needed  no  more.  He  kjdew 
he  had  gdned  her  heart ;  he  felt  sore 
of  being  a  king. 


*'  And  these  d— d  lovdootors  !**  he 
thought.  '*  Good  Heavens, if  shedionld 
over  And  out  I  was  trying  to  be  a  phy- 
sician ! " 

*^  Princess !  loveliest !  I  shall  be  in 
Hungary  in  a  week.  When  do  you 
leave  England  ?" 

'*  To-morrow.  De  Emperor  has 
written  for  my  brother,  and  de  Arch- 
duke has  sent  a  letter  to  me." 

"  The  Archduke  f  Ah,  Princess, 
you  will  soon  forget  your  poor  English 
friend!" 

**  Never ;  no !  I  have  a  heart," 
said  the  Princess,  casting  down  her 
eyes.  ^ 

"  My  friend,  what  hour  it  is  ?"  in- 
terrupted  the  prince;  ''bah!  I  have 
my  watch  forgotten." 

Thuddy  pimed  out  his  chronometer 
—a  very  handsome  gold  one,  w^ich 
his  ihtfaer  had  purchased  'before  the 
feOure  of  the  speculation  in  potatoes; 

"•Tis  half-past  three,  your  high- 
ness. 

'*  Is  de  watch  good  ? — does  he  go 
always  de  just  dme  ?" 

"  To  a  moment." 

''  I  have  one,  it  is  set  all  round  hiin 
with  de  big  ^Uamonds  and  de  empror*s 
face  in  de  middle,  my  friend;  it  is  in 
my  hotel  at  de  Wells— gplve  me  dis 
one — I  will  send  you  de  mine — you 
always  think  to  me,  and  de  diamonds 
is  very  fine." 

**  You  honour  me  too  much,"  said 
Thuddy,  presenting  the  watch  to  the 
generous  Hungarian  ;  ''  you  oppress 
me  wiUi  the  vaJue  of  the  gift,  bnt" 

«*  Ah,"  added  the  Prmcess,  '*  you 
will  repay  it  all  when  we  meet  in  our 
castle.  We  have  come  here  incogidto 
to-day." 

"  By  dad,  my  friend,"  exclaimed 
the  Prince,  "  I  have  forgot  to  bring 
de  money!" 

**  Oh,  but  I  have  a  roulean  of  gold/* 
said  the  Princess,  putting  her  hand  to 
the  bosom  of  her  nding-habit. 

**  Princess,  would  you  break  my 
heart?"  said  Thnddyj  "  no,  no ;  do 
me  the  ikvotir  to  allow  me  to  stand 
treat." 

<'  Ah>  after  all  it  is  only  a  trifle/* 
replied  the  lady.  ''  You  are  a  real 
nobleman ;  I  see  it  in  every  ting  as 
you  do  do ;  when  yon  are  de  pxuioet 
and  in  our  conntry^* 

«<  Haj  I  be  the  lover  of" 

<*  Say  no  more  at  de  present.  IMre 
is  notmng  impossible  to  de  genioi 
and  de  handsomenesi" 
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"  I  may  hope  ?"  continaed  Thuddy 
as  he  led  her  to  the  horse — a  very  thin- 
looking  hack  from  the  Wells.  "  I 
may  hope>  Princess  ?  " 

**  I  shall  he  more  sorrier  as  you  if 
you  do  not  come  to  see  us— to  cheer 
us — ^to  delight  us>  in  our  own  land.  I 
have  a  heart,— or  rather  I  had  one  till 
to-day." 

**  Adieuy  mon  ami,"  said  his  high- 
ness ;  "  auf  wiedersehen  dans  mon 
chateau!" 

"  Vive,  vale,"  added  the  Princess  as 
she  kissed  her  hand,  and  cantered  off, 
"  vive,  vale,  et  memor  este  mei." 

''  At  last,  then,  I  have  found  people 
that  can  appreciate  me !"  so  muttered 
Thuddy  exultingly,  looking  after  his 
new  friends, — "  a  princess  with  fifty 
thousand  a-year  in  possession ;  a 
throne  in  prospect ;  full  scope  for  my 
ahilities,  on  a  stage  large  enough  to 
show  what  things  I  am  capable  of; 
and  that  low  rascal  Abernethy,  by 
Heavens!  to  call  my  drawings  daubs, 
and  order  me  to  be  turned  into  the 
street!  I  will  claim  him  from  the 
Government,  and  impale  him  and 
every  doctor  in  London  on  the  spikes 
at  my  palace-gate,  or  go  to  war  with 
Engiand^let  them  look  out.  They 
shall  know  who  it  is  they  refused  a 
diploma  to.  Dear  princess !  what  an 
angel  1 "  His  reverie  was  interrupted 
by  a  voice  at  his  ear. 

"  I  believe,  young  man,  your  name 
is  Jones?"  He  looked,  and  saw  the 
calm  eye  of  Mr  Parkins  fixed  on  him 
with  ineffable  contempt. 

'<  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Jones,  sir,  at 
present." 

**  I  merely  stopt  to  beg  of  vou,  that 
next  time  you  feel  inclined  to  tell 
boastful  and  ridiculous  lies,  you  will 
not  make  me  the  subject  of  them. 
Good  day,  sir.  I  pity  you,  and  sin- 
cerely trust  you  will  give  up  so  very 
foolish  and  contemptible  a  habit ;  it 
would  he  too  professional,  vou  would 
think,  if  I  reminded  you  of  its  being  a 
sin.  If  you  were  a  Christian,  you 
would  repent  of  it  most  bitterly ;  if 
you  were  a  gentleman  in  mind  or  sta- 
tion, you  would  never  have  been  guilty 
of  it." 

Thuddy  stood  as  if  transfixed !  That 
such  a  lecture  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  ;  that  any  one  should 
have  called  him  a  liar,  and  denied  that 
lie  was  a  gentleman  ;  such  a  tremen- 
dous  pitch  of  audacity  it  had  never 


entered  into  his  head  to  conceive. 
But  that  all  this  should  have  been  said 
to  him  by  a  person  whom  he  really 
felt,  in  spite  of  his  engrossing  vanity, 
to  be  his  superior ;  by  a  person  for 
whom  his  good-nature  had  prompted 
him  to  find  a  wife  with  a  fortune  of 
three  thousand  pounds  ;  and  just  im- 
mediately after  he  himself  had  accom- 
plished his  betrothal  to  a  princess, 
and  had  a  kingdom,  as  it  were,  thrown 
at  his  feet  !  —  Thuddy  was  nearly 
choked  ;  which  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  hb  not  being  able  to  utter  a  syllable 
till  long  after  Mr  Parkins  had  conti- 
nued his  progress  down  the  street,  and 
got  completely  out  of  hearing. 

*'  rU  send  a  challenge  to  the  pulpit- 
thumping  scoundrel,"  he  exclaimed  at 
length,  **  and,  luckily,  here's  Drycrag 
to  carry  the  message.  He  can't  ac- 
cept the  challenge,  but  it  will  show 
that  I  resent  his  insolence.  Drycrag  ?  " 

**  Hold  your  jaw,  you  confounded 
puppy,"  replied  that  worthy,  stagger- 
ing up  in  a  very  menacing  attitude, 
'*  or  rU  break  every  bone  in  your  mi- 
serable body." 

"  How  ?  this  to  7114?  /  What's  the 
matter,  Drycrag ;  do  you  know  who  I 
am?" 

'^  The  most  contemptible  lying  ras- 
cal— hiccup— in  the  world.  So  off* 
with  your  coat  this  moment  and  Til 
pitch  into  you — hiccup" 

*'  You're  mad,  Drycrag;  you  for- 
get my  kindness  to  you.'* 

"  Get  away,  you  empty  mug !  will 
you  fight?  You  send  me  to  Miss 
Williams — hiccup  —  with  your  cock- 
and-a-bull  story  of  her  being  willing  to 
marry  me  I  Will  you  hold  up  your 
daddies,  I  say,  and  fight — ^hiecup~or 
must  I  tweak  your  nose? — eh  ?" 

"  Sir,  Captain  Drycrag,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  in  the  morning,  sir.  I 
won't  degrade  myself  by  fighting  with 
my  fists.     To-morrow— pistols." 

**  Just  as  you  please ;  but  in  the 
mean-time— hiccup — as  we  are  to  do 
the  genteel  and  shoot  at  each  other 
to-morrow,  I  shaU  amuse  myself  by 
giving  you— hiccup— a  bloody  good 
Ucking— hiccup  " 

The  warlike  manifestations  of  the 
gallant  Captain  were  interrupted  by  the 
landlord  of  the  Falcon  and  his  assist- 
ants, who  conveyed  the  bellicose  hero 
to  a  bed,  and  looxed,  it  must  be  owned, 
with  somewhat  altered  eyes  on  the 
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His  musings  were  now  of  a  very 
complicated  nature  ;  but  above  them 
a11i  above  the  contemptuous  looks  of 
Mr  Parkins,  and  the  bullying  threats 
of  Captain  Drycrag,  shone  the  sweet 
face  of  the  Hungarian  Princess,  and 
he  reconciled  himself  to  every  thing. 
But  the  Princess  was  to  leave  England 
immediately.  He  had  promised  to 
join  her  in  a  week— but  how  ?  •  It  is 
impossible  even  for  geniuses  to  travel 
without  money,  and  his  ingenuity,  vast 
as  it  was,  could  not  discover  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  his  being  able  to  raise 
a  shilling. 

Disparaging  reports  of  his  failure 
in  passing  his  examination  had  got 
abroad  among  his  townspeople.  They 
began  to  think  that  Thuddy  was  not 
in  reality  so  tremendous  a  prodigy  as 
they  had  thought  him,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  people  looked  with  a 
prouder  expression  towards  the  pump 
on  that  evening  than  they  had  done 
for  many  a  year.  Arion  was  again 
the  principal  ornament  of  Merriton. 
And  as  we  know  that  unfavourable 
rumours  spread  faster  than  any  others, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  if  by  six 
o'clock  the  universal  town  bad  come 
to  the  conclusion  at  every  tea-table, 
that  Thuddy  was  not  only  not  at  all 
clever,  but  that  he  was  a  complete 
fool.  The  innkeeper,  the  tailor,  the 
tobacconist,  the  bookseller,  and  all 
who  bad  hitberto  rested  quite  con- 
tented with  the  name  of  Theodosius 
Jones,  Esq.  in  their  books  for  consi- 
derable sums,  remembered  now  that 
his  father  was  not  legally  bound  for 
his  debts,  and  considered  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  send  in  their 
bilki  immediately.  By  half-past  six 
Thuddy  was  severely  perplexed;  he 
was  threatened  with  arrest  by  five  dif- 
ferent tradesmen,  and  with  a  challenge 
from  the  irascible  Drycrag,  whom  he 
knew  when  sober,  or  indeed  only  half- 
drunk,  to  be  an  admirable  shot.  His 
friends  the  Williamses  and  Jenkinses 
had,  of  course,  cast  him  off;  and  there 
was  no  hope  left  but  one.  He  re- 
membered the  book  of  tracts  that  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Miss  Cracken- 
thorpe  !  He  went  to  his  own  room ; 
packed  up  all  the  valuables  he  could 
find — not  forgetting  his  essay  on  Fi- 
nance— dressed  himself  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  with  shirt-collars  sticking 
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considerably  higher  than  his  ears,  and 
his  chin  buried  in  an  ocean  of  neck- 
cloth, and  proceeded,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  fell  over  the  streets  of  Merri- 
ton, to  the  residence  of  the  devout 
young  lady.  Luckily  she  was  alone. 
It  was  the  witching  hour  of  tvvilight— 
before  candles  are  brought  in  to  recall 
people  to  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
knitting  of  stockings — the  hour  when 
the  spirit  gives  itself  up  to  reveries— 
an  occupation  in  which  Miss  Craek- 
enthorpe  was  sedulously  engaged  at 
the  moment  that  Thuddy  made  his 
entrance  noiselessly  and  unobserved. 
The  age  of  Miss  Crackenthorpe  was 
somewhat  against  her.  She  was  forty- 
four,  the  time  of  life,  she  herself  be- 
lieved, that  united  the  attractiyeness 
of  girlhood  with  the  maturity  of  fe- 
minine beauty. 

**  Alas ! "  she  whispered,  as  if  un- 
consciously, "  Mr  Snuffle  is  a  sweet 
young  uJi,  and  a  charming  preacher, 
but  he  hasn't  the  beautiful  complexion 
and  strong  legs  of  Thuddy  Jones.  Ah, 
Thuddy,  Thuddy,  if  his  eyes  could  be 
but  opened  to  the  beauties  of  piety.'* 

Thuddy  heard  these  gentle  aspira- 
tions, but  took  no  notice  of  them. 

"  Miss  CrackenUiorpe — Claras- 
he  said. 

**  Ah,  gracious !  how  long  have  y6u 
been  in  the  room  ?  How  curious  I  I 
was  just  engaged  in  prayer.  Ah,  Mr 
Jones,  if  you  knew  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  the  world !" 

"  But  I  rfo  know  them,  Clara.  Why 
do  you  call  me  by  so  formal  a  name 
as  Mr  Jones ;  you  used  to  call  me 
Thuddy  long  ago — and  take  me  on 
your  knee — and  k— " 

*<  Oh !  gracious,  don't  talk  of  it, 
you  should  not  recall  such  sinful  in- 
properieties ;  I've  had  g^ace  to  repent 
of  them." 

"  But  I  was  young  then.  I  mean 
when  I  was  eight  or  nine,  Clara ;  we 
are  both  much  changed." 

"  I  am,  I  know.  Oh !  what  happi- 
ness to  know  that  I  and  two  others  are 
the  only  people  in  this  town  that  know 
what  religion  means  1*' 

**  Doesn't  it  mean  love,  Clara ! " 

"  Yes,  my  Thuddy ;  but  only  love 
to  each  other— that  is,  to  others  that 
arc  as  highly  ^v^^  Vv^  \^v€^^x» 
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"  That  must  be  delightful.  I  have 
come  to  thank  you  for  the  book." 

<'  Wiiat  book  ?  I  assure  you  I  sent 
it  eoonymously.'* 

**  But  you  said  it  was  from  a  sincere 
friend.  Are  you  my  friend^  Clara?" 
he  added»  taking  her  hAnd. 

The  hand  shook  a  little. 

**  Too  much  so,  perhaps/*  she  whis- 
pered. 

'*  Is  it  possible  ?  Have  I  been  blind 
to  so  much  kindness  all  this  time? 
Ah  1  Clara»  how  dull,  as  you  say,  are 
all  the  vanities  of  the  world  !*' 

*'  And  siofuly  Thuddy ;  because,  as 
Mr  Snuffle  says,  it  is  sinners  as  in- 
dulges in  them.  If  the  elect  were  to 
do  such  things** 

*'  Oh  t  that  would  alter  the  matter 
of  course*  But  why  do  you  never 
join  the  parties  in  Merriton,  Clara? 
We  have  not  so  much  beauty  as  to  be 
able  to  spare  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
town." 


'  «  Me !  Oh,  Thuddy,  if  I  thought 
you  but  sinceic  in  what  you  say  ?** 

"  I  am  sincere,  Clara ;  if  you  felt 
my  heart  you  would  know  how  it  was 
beating.  Clara,  I  have  loved  you  for 
long." 

"  Have  you  ?  Then,  dearest  Thud- 
dy, I  may  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
Ah  I  how  Providence,  you  see,  re- 
wards the  good.  Come,  dearest 
Thuddy,  to  my  arms  I  *' 

The  shades  of  evening  had  now 
darkened  into  night ;  and,  before  the 
candles  were  sent  for,  Thuddy  bad 
walked  gaily  toward^  home,  with  a 
purse  well  filled  with  long  hoarded 
guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  a  note  from 
Miss  Crackenthorpe  to  the  clerk  to 
proclaim  the  banns  of  marriage  on  the 
very  next  Sunday.  But  the  note  by 
some  misadventure  never  reached  its 
destination,  the  banns  were  never 
published,  and  Thuddy  himself  had 
most  unaccountably  disappeared. 


Chapter  VII. 


Thirty  yean  had  elapsed  since  the 
incidents  recorded  in  this  history  ; 
Europe  had  been  turned  topsy-turvy 
two  or  three  times ;  kingdoms  had 
risen  up  like  bubbles  on  troubled 
waters,  and  been  diss<dved  again.  In 
short,  the  most  extraordinary  thirty 
Years  that  ever  the  world  had  seen 
bad  come  quietly  to  an  end,  when  one 
dilj  a  weary-looking  traveler  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a 
licensed  beer  shop,  at  the  outskirts  of 
tho  town  of  Merriton.  He  called  for 
a  |>ot  of  ale,  and  presently  the  sound 
01  his  voice  roused  from  his  drunken 
slumbers  a  withered- looking  red-faced 
pot-bellied  individual,  who  staggered 
up  to  where  he  sat,  and  commenced  a 
coaversatioa.  Tlie  stranger  seemed 
desirous  of  keeping  aloof  from  the 
gentleman's  society,  but  all  his  efficirts 
were  inefTeotual. 

*'  Have  you  travelled  far,  my  boy  ? 
thirsty  work  travelling  1  assure  you ; 
here's  your  health,  sir  ;*'  and  the  re- 
doubtable Captain  Drycrag  paid  his 
respects  to  the  traveller's  pot  of  ale. 
Blest,  if  you  aint  a  proud  sort  of  a 
chap,  however;  why  don't  you  an- 
swer?" 

'  Because  I  have  nothing  to  say. 


sir. 


"  Very  good ;  don't  be  so  glumpy 


about  it.  Have  you  any  business  that 
brings  you  to  Merriton?** 

'*  No." 

*'  Is  it  for  pleasure  you  come  here  ? 
for  if  it  is  you  can't  do  better  than 
take  up  your  quarters  here ;  the  beer 
is  very  fine,  and  old  Joey  Mansell  a 
capital  liand  at  a  song.** 

•*  Mansell.** 

*'  Yes  ;  he  kept  the  Falcon  in  High 
Street  once;  but  old  Joey  was  too 
good-naturpd,  and  gave  too  much 
credit.  He  was  mined  by  our  clever 
young  man.** 

The  stranger  said  nothing,  but 
buried  his  head  in  the  tankard. 

<'  He  was  a  rum  sort  of  a  fellow 
our  clever  young  man  to  bo  sure.  I 
wonder  if  he's  hanged  yet." 

"  Who?" 

**  Tlie  clever  young  man  to  be  sure. 
The  ras<'4il,  I  wished  to  shoot  him  onco 
for  a  trick  he  played  on  mo.  If  his 
nonsense  had  not  made  me  too  sure, 
and  Ird  me  to  drink  a  little  too  much, 
I  should  have  married  Miss  WiUiams, 
and  kept  my  carriage  and  footnien  and 
all  that,  as  Patcrsosi  now  does.  He 
was  only  her  fatlier's  foreman.*' 

«  Miss  WiUUms  ?** 

"  Ay  ;  did  you  know  her?  Then 
he  cheated  a  poor  old  maid  of  the 
name  of  Crackeuthorpe  out  of  bun- 
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dreds  of  pounds^  as  the  old  lady  de- 
clared in  her  will^  when  she  left  all 
her  fortune  to  her  niece,  the  beautiful 
young  Mary  Crackenthorpe." 

**  Miss  Crackenthorpe  is  dead  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  to  bo  sure.  When  Mr 
Snuffle  sold  the  Ebenezer,  and  mar- 
ried the  butcher^s  widow,  she  went 
out  like  the  froth  of  a  tankard.  But 
th^t  wasn*t  the  worst  of  our  clever 
young  man.  His  father,  the  old  con- 
sul, died  in  about  a  year  after  he  ran 
off,  and  his  poor  old  mother  is  star- 
Ting  somewhere  or  other.  I  belieye 
she  is  now  in  the  almshouses.*' 

**  How,  what  do  you.  say  ?  My 
mother  ?** 

"  Yours  ?— why,  you're  not  sure- 
ly our  clever  young  man  ! — Thuddy 
Jones  ?" 

"  The  same.  I  have  been  pursued 
by  the  malice  of  fortune  ;  I  have 
found  nobody  to  appreciate  my  ta- 
lents." 

"  Talents  be  hanged !  say  I.  Give 
me  a  good  heart.  How  surprised 
Joey  will  be  to  see  you." 

*<  1  beg  you  will  say  nothing  to 
him  of  my  being  here." 

"  Why  not  ?  Well,  but  Tm  glad 
to  see  you're  ashamed  of  yourself. 
And  what  had  become  of  you  all  this 
time  ?  There  was  a  report  you  were 
gone  off  to  marry  a  princess." 

**  She  was  an  impostor.  She  and 
the  man  she  called  her  brother  were 
refugee  Poles,  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  nobleman.  They  were  after- 
wards transported  for  theft." 

**  And  have  you  g^t  rich  ?  I  sup- 
pose you're  come  back  to  pay  your 
debts?" 

"  I  haven't  a  guinea  in  the  world. 
Nothinsr»  in  fact,  but  my  talents." 

**  Much  good  may  they  do  you." 

''  1  have  a  scheme  of  finance  that 
would  soon  take  off  every  tax." 

"  Bah !  how  much  do  you  or  I  pay 
in  the  shape  of  taxes  ? — Drink." 

"  My  mother's  in  the  almshouse, 
you  say  ?" 

Captain  Drycrag  nodded,  and  emp- 
tied the  jug. 

**  Thoy  will  treat  her  well— I  know 
they  will  for  my  pake.  They  must 
have  a  reverence  for  my  name." 

"  Why  ?" 

'*  As  that  of  a  man  of  g^niuffy 
whose  fame  U  known  in  almost  every 
kingdom  in  Europe." 

*'  In  the  police-offices,  I  suppose  ? 
Why^  you're  the  same  vain  fool  as 


ever.     Can  you  break  stones  on  the 
road  ?" 

**  I  dare  say  I  can.  There  are 
few  things  I  can't  do ;  but  I  never 
tried." 

**  Go  to  our  rector,  Mr  Parkins ; 
he  is  very  charitable ;  ho  will  give 
you  a  letter  to  the  way- warden,  and 
money  to  buy  a  hammer." 

**  Me !  Do  you  mean  me  f  Have 
you  forgotten  that  I  am  a  man  of 
talent  ?" 

"  Come,  are  you  going  to  order 
some  more  ale?  What's  the  use  of 
your  talent,  when  your  mother's  in 
the  workhouse  ?" 

"  They  treat  her  respectfully.  But 
I  will  take  her  to  my  house  when  I 
have  one." 

**  Wish  you  may  get  it.  Who  is 
to^ive  you  one?" 

"  Sir  I"  exclaimed  Thuddy  ;  "  we 
have  now  a  Government  anxious  to 
reward  talent  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Haven't  they  made  Spring 
Rice  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer? 
Now  is  the  time  for  ability  to  make 
itself  known.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  send  in  my  plan  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  will  certainly  give 
me  an  office — a  commissionership,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  shall  soon 
make  my  name  as  illustrious  as  that 
of  Hobhouse  himself;  I  shall  rise 
through  all  the  gradations — Privy 
Seal,  Secretary,  Premier.  And  now 
that  we  have  a  Queen  upon  the 
throne,  who  knows" Thuddy  look- 
ed at  his  companion  who  had  quietly 
dropped  to  sleep.  **  Insensible  brute ! ' 
he  said  ;  **  he  is  a  mere  drunkard ; 
but  I  may  as  well  pursue  my  way  to 
London." 

So  saying,  he  slung  his  bundle  once 
more  upon  his  back,  and  trudged 
manfully  along  the  road,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  expectations  forgetting  to  dis- 
charge the  reckoning  for  the  tankard 
he  had  drunk.  Captain  Drycrag,  on 
coming  to  his  senses,  made  some  little 
stir  abont  the  loss  of  a  half-crown, 
which  ho  declares  was  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  to  sleep  ;  but  he  was 
always  a  bad  accountant.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  of  Thuddy's  appoint- 
ment to  a  post,  but  expect  to  hear  of 
it  every  day.  Spring  Rice,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  take  a  great  intiTcst  in 
his  advancement,  and  with  such  sup- 
port he  need  not  despair  of  success. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  MORGANA. 


The  palace  of  Morgana  was  yast 
and  beautiful,  with  many  halls  and 

gjleries  of  marble>  jet,  crystal,  and 
pis  lazuli ;  cornices  of  gay  colours, 
mosaic  pavements,  continuous  paint- 
ings of  the  most  fanciful  arabesques 
appeared  on  all  sides,  and  through  the 
florid  windows  which  in  that  delicious 
climate  needed  no  glass  to  close  them, 
was  seen  the  prospect  of  the  largo  and 
lovely  gardens.  These  were  full  of 
ancient  trees,  green  turf,  and  beds  of  red 
flowers ;  and  were  divided  by  marble 
terraces  from  the  wooded  walks  around. 
Many  bright  fountains  played  their 
diamond  arches  against  the  sun.  All ' 
the  birds  of  fairy-land  flitted  across 
tlie  avenues  or  rested  in  the  foliage. 
And  beautiful  statues,  and  pieces  of 
fantastic  sculpture  were  placed  here 
and  there  in  those  pleasant  grounds, 
or  grew  like  alabaster  lilies  from 
unknown  seeds  beneath.  In  sight  of 
tlioso  fair  things  many  colonnades  and 
domes  rose  amid  the  masses  of  foliage, 
for  the  assembling  or  repose  of  the 
happy  inhabitants. 

There,  at  a  certdn  season  which 
grave  historians  havo  generally  omit- 
ted to  speak  of,  were  a  party  of  young 
men  and  damsels.  They  spent  their 
time  in  singing  to  each  other,  in 
gathering  and  braiding  flowers,  in 
sports  and  dancing,  or  in  enjoying 
beneath  the  shade  their  light  and  gay 
repasts.  Their  life  was  tit  for  spiing- 
tlme,  full  of  courtesy  and  honour; 
and  all  ei51  was  as  far  from  the  thought 
of  those  youths  and  ladies  as  was  the 
appearance  of  aught  foul  or  unpleas- 
ing  from  the  abode  in  which  they 
dwelt.  Some  of  them  were  generally 
together,  and  of  these  no  doubt  one 
clung  to  another  more  than  to  the  rest ; 
and  there  might  you  have  seen  the 
soft  sweet  feelings  of  mutual  love 
creeping  hi  to  -many  hearts.  Others 
were  content  to  pass  the  hours  more 
carelessly,  conversing  with  all,  or  alter- 
nately with  diflerent  persons  ;  and 
taking  almost  as  much  pleasure  from 
observing  the  signs  of  affection  in 
those  /iround  them,  as  those  whom 
they  laughed  at  found  in  their  own 
teeliugs.  Among  those  whose  regards 
ami  gcmh'tJL-:cs  cxreudcd  to   all,  und 


did  not  ^x  on  any  one  in  particular^ 
was  the  young  and  beautiful  Lady 
Viola.  Sometimes,  when  a  band  of 
her  friends  were  sitting  in  the  dreamy 
noontide  shadow,  or  wandering  slowly 
under  the  twilight,  she  would  spring 
among  them  out  of  a  thicket  with  her 
wild  and  airy  dance,  like  a  wind-tossed 
moonbeam,  scatter  among  them  a 
handful  of  orange  flowers,  and  then 
start  off  again,  too  lightly  for  any  foot 
to  follow ;  and  from  some  tangled 
depth  of  leaves,  on  the  height  of  a  rock, 
covered  with  ash-boughs,  her  voice 
would  be  heard  in  free  and  solitary 
song.  She  was  witty,  and  merry,  and 
courteous,  and  her  words  and  her 
capricious  presence  were  pleasanter  to 
all  than  the  beauty  of  any  of  her  com- 
panions. But  she  gave  equal  looks  to 
man  and  woman.  Many  hearts  were 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  her  brown 
hair ;  but  on  none  had  she  ever  be- 
stowed a  lock  of  it. 

Among  the  noble  and  generous 
youths  assembled  in  Morgana*s  palace 
was  one  less  cheerful  than  the  rest, 
whom  the  others,  therefore,  some- 
times called  the  solitary  ;  sometimes, 
from  his  powers  of  song,  the  Minstrel ; 
and  sometimes  again,  from  the  strange 
tales  he  told,  and  the  feats  he  was  said 
to  have  performed,  the  Magician.  Ho 
often  wandered  in  the  woods,  wliile  the 
rest  were  sporting  in  the  colonnades  of 
the  palace,  or  gathering  fair  nosegays 
in  the  gardens.  And  while  they  sat 
around  a  fountain,  delighting  them- 
selves with  song,  and  jest,  and  tale,  ho 
would  be  seen  for  a  few  moments  cross- 
ing some  dark  avenue,  and  apparently 
lost  in  thought.  Viola  was  the  lady 
whom  he  chiefly  sought  to  converse 
with.  But  her  replies  to  him  were 
generally  light  and  mocking ;  and  it 
was  seldom  that  she  would  remain 
near  him,  or,  indeed,  near  any  one,  for 
more  than  an  instant.  Once  only  it 
was  noticed  that  at  night,  when  the 
stars  were  sliining  with  peculiar 
beauty,  and  the  lordly  planet  Jupiter 
seemed  to  rule  the  sky,  her  voice 
was  lieard  in  long-continued  and  ex- 
xdting  song  from  the  sununit  of  a 
urooiVed  vWVt,  wA  '^Vxv  Vx.  <^«^aed)  a 

p\pO,  VW^'^U    «A    V^^^  >\^^V:\3MV^  ^Sk- 
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swered  faintly  from  the  dark  river-bed 
below ;  and  when  it  had  sounded  a 
few  notes,  appeared  to  re«awaken  Vio- 
la's melody. 

One  afternoon  the  whole  party  were 
assembled  under  a  huge  horse-chest- 
nut«  covered  with  fan-like  leaves  and 
spring  flowers.  Near  them  was  a 
large  and  finely-shaped  Vase  of  Ala- 
baster, adorned  with  exquisite  sculp- 
tiu*e  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchanals. 
The  Lady  Viola  was  peculiarly  fond  of 
it,  and  took  care  to  crown  it  daily  with 
the  sweetest  and  brightest  flowers. 
The  different  parties  moved  towards 
the  Vase  from  many  sides  of  the  gar- 
den, gliding  over  the  soft  turf  and 
the  smooth  marble  of  the  terraces,  and 
with  their  various  garments  glancing 
brightly  under  the  evening  sun 
through  the  openings  of  the  thick  foli- 
age. Viola  came  bearing  in  her  hand 
some  mountain  heath  which  she  had 
newly  culled,  and  which  she  now  added 
to  the  garland  of  the  vase.  The  others 
gathered  round  her,  and  one  said, — 
while  looking  at  the  sculptured 
figures,  **  I  wish  I  could  make  them 
move  and  dance." 

''  Such  things  have  been  done,'* 
said  another. 

"  1  wonder,"  exclaimed  a  third, 
<'  could  our  friend  the  Magician  ac- 
complish such  a  feat  ?" 

"  Oh!"  cried  several  voices, "  I  wish 
he  were  here;  I  would  try." 

*'  1  wish  he  were !"  said  Viola,  in  a 
low  voice ;  and  immediately  the  leaves 
of  the  neighbouring  thicket  rustled, 
and  the  Magician  stood  before  them. 

He  seemed  not  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  black  dress  was  laced  with  gold  ; 
a  crimson  cloak  hung  from  his  shoul- 
ders ;  hb  high  forehead  and  large 
black  eyes  were  shaded  by  a  broad  cap 
of  the  BiCme  colour,  from  under  which 
his  long  raven  hair  fell  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  gave  him  a  wizard  look,  at 
which  it  might  almost  have  been  fan- 
cied, from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
that  he  himself  was  quietly  smiling. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  pipe  of  ivory, 
wrought  in  imitation  of  a  reed~;  and 
from  it  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  such 
sounds  as  enchanted  and  filled  with 
sad  delight  the  guests  of  the  invisible 
Morgana. 

**  You  wished  mo  here  ? "  he  said, 
to  Viola. 

"  Oh! "  she  replied,  "  you  must  have 
quick  ears.  I  thought  you  were  at 
the  other  end  of  the  garden." 


"  Your  wish,"  he  said,  *'  expressed 
in  a  fainter  whisper,  woula  have 
brought  me  from  the  other  end  of  the 
earth." 

While  they  thus  spoke,  most  of 
those  near  them  sat  down  on  the  grassy 
or  on  the  carved  and  mossy-cushioned 
benches  ;  and  he  said  to  Viola,— 
"  But  will  you  not  sit,  while  I  lie  at 
your  feet  and  hear  your  commands  ?  " 

She  was  in  an  unusually  compliant 
mood,  for  she  sat  down  at  his  desire. 
He  placed  himself  as  he  had  proposedi 
and  addressed  her  again: — '' NoW| 
lady,  how  can  I  pleasure  you  ?" 

"  Thus,"  she  said ;  "  we  were  all 
wishing  you  here,  to  make  the  figures 
on  this  Vase  move,  as  if  endowed  with 
life  ?  " 

''  Is  that  all  ?  I  could  teach  a  child 
to  do  that." 

He  placed  his  instrument  to  his  llps> 
and  began  to  play  a  tune  which  none 
of  them  had  ever  heard  before.  It 
soon  grew  louder,  and  at  each  return 
of  the  strain  some  fast  and  wilder 
movement  was  added  to  it.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  Vase,  till,  from  the 
very  intentness  of  their  looks,  and  the 
strong  thrilling  of  the  music,  which 
they  felt  as  if  it  shook  the  earth,  they 
haixlly  knew  whether  the  marble  re- 
mained immovable,  or  even  whether 
they  themselves  were  not  whirled 
around  it.  But  after  some  minutes* 
all  were  satisfied  that  the  figures  actu- 
ally glided  on  ;  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs 
wove  their  arms  together  in  the  dance* 
and  shook  their  thyrsuses  and  gar- 
lands ;  and  while  the  music  sank,  so  as 
to  be  almost  inaudible,  the  shapes 
completed  their  circle,  and  were  resto- 
red to  their  former  places  and  attitudes. 

**  Wondrous!"  said  all  present; 
"  ho  is  indeed  a  magician." 

"  This,"  he  replied,  "  is  little.     It 
is  but  to  have  learned  an  old-forgotten 
tune,  which  men  of  late  years  seem  to 
have  thought  too  good  for  them,  and    . 
so  have  left  it  to  the  invisible  powers." 

Viola  said  nothing,  but  he  ventured 
to  look  at  her,  and  the  slight  softening 
of  the  eye,  and  the  faint  fiush  upon  her 
cheek,  overpaid  him  for  a  thousand 
incantations.  Soon  she  exclaimed, 
laughingly, —  **  If  this  be  so  little, 
could  you  not  show  us  some  achieve- 
ment of  your  art  which  you  consider 
really  worth v  of  you  ?" 

"  Williiv0^  "  T^^VVeiLNNftN  «bA.^ss«sr 
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the  ground  beside  him  with  a  sprig  of 
flowered  myrtle  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.     At  the  sign,  a  fountain  rose 
from  the  earth,  and  formed  a  crystal 
dome  above  the   Magician,  dividing 
him  from  Viola.    Through  its  dazzling 
colours    and    swid  motion  his  form 
could  not  be  distinguished.    Suddenly 
it  sank  again,  and  he  had  vanished. 
Not  a  trace  of  him  remained,  and  the 
water  had  left  no  token  behind  it  but 
a  few  drops  of  dew  upon  the  myrtle^ 
spray,  which,  after  a  moment's  pause 
of  astonishment,  Viola  kissed  off,  and 
then  Isud  the  graceful  branch  in  her 
bosom.    After  this  moment,  the  music 
of  the  pipe  was  again  heard  from  the 
ndghbouring  trees;  the  strain  was 
now  more  remarkable  and  quicker  than 
before.  A  brilliant  humming-bird  shot 
from  the  forest,  and  hovered  above 
the  flowers  of  the  Vase.    None  knew 
what  to  expect ;  but  after  several  mi- 
nutes, all  started  and  grasped  at  those 
beside  them.    The  Vase  itself  was  now 
changing  its  form.     Amid  the  flowers 
appeared  a  human  face;   roses,  red 
and  white,  bloomed  on  the  cheeks,  the 
lips  were  like  a  blown  carnation  ;  the 
rich  brown  hair  hung  in  clusters  on  the 
neck,  and  was  crowned  with  flowers ; 
the  alabaster  scidpture  itself  disap- 
peared, and  the  form  expanded,  and 
became  that  of  a  figure  suitable  to  the 
lovely  head.     The  vision  appeared  to 
move  very  gently  to  the  sound  of  the 
music,  and   to  be  so  slight,  that  it 
might  have  risen  into  the  air  upon  the 
evening  breeze.     Suddenly  one  of  the 
ladies  exclaimed,—''  It  is  Viola  1  **  and 
Viola  herself  rose  in  amazement  from 
the  turf,  and  confronted  her  image. 
They  were  exactly  similar,  except  that 
when  the   setting  sun  shone  on   the 
neck  and  shoulder  of  the  phantom, 
some   of  the  spectators  thought  the 
flesh  was  slightly  transparent.     Viola 
was  determined  not  to  be  daunted  by 
the  eflbrt  of  power  to  which  she  had 
challenged  the  Magician,  and  looked 
at  the  figure  and  smiled.    The  bloom- 
ing face  smiled  too,  and  bent  slightly 
towards  her;  and  the  lady  could  hardly 
refrain  from  murmuring,  while  she  be- 
held the  copy  of  herself,  **  How  exqui- 
site!   Howlovdv!*'    With  a  swift  im- 
pulse she  stepped  forward  to  touch  the 
face  with  hers.    The  music  made  a  loud 
and  vehement  turn,  and  though  to  the 
byBtanders  it  seemed  that  Viola  kiswd 
^0  mouth  of  Viola,  the  lipf  and  face 
^OMt  werepreBcnt  to  the  eye  and  fceU 


ing  of  Uie  maiden  became  at  the  in- 
stant those  of  the  Magician.  She 
trembled  and  shrunk  back.  The  music 
from  the  thicket  changed  its  tune  and 
character,  and  became  more  irregular 
and  plaintive.  The  magic  form  lost 
its  animation ;  the  flowers  and  the 
alabaster  returned,  and  the  Nymph 
and  her  tliyrsus  were  fixed  again  in 
sculptured  beauty.  Viola  stepp^  dose 
to  the  Vase,  and  leant  her  brow  among 
the  flowers  on  the  brim,  apparently 
sunk  in  reflection.  The  others  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  in  hasty  words 
and  broken  sentences ;  and  when  they 
could  turn  and  look  quietly  round,  the 
Magician  was  again  in  their  circle. 
Viola  raised  her  head  with  a  thought- 
ful smile,  still  resting  her  hand  upon 
the  Vase,  and  thanked  him  for  his  la^ 
hour.  "  But,**  said  one  of  the  party  to 
him,  ''  could  you  reverse  the  charm, 
and  turn  Viola  into  a  vase  ?*' 

"  That  also  1  would  endeavour  to 
doy  if  I  had  her  permission.*' 

"  You  have  it,**  she  answered, "  pro- 
vided  you  will  not  leave  me  in  that 
shape,  beautiful  as  it  is,  for  I  am  more 
accustomed  to  my  own.** 

**  No,*'  he  said,  "  if  I  may  but  ap- 
proach the  vase  and  touch  it,  1  can 
answer  for  again  accomplishing  your 
transformation.  ** 

She  nodded  her  assent  cheerfully, 
and  again  he  touched  his  instrument. 
He  stood  before  her,  and  flxed  his 
deep  dark  eyes  on  hers,  which  hardly 
sustained  the  look.  To  the  thought 
of  those  around,  the  forms  of  both 
expanded  and  grew  half  luminous  in 
the  twilight.  The  music  which  he 
now  produced,  though  not  loud,  was 
BO  keen  and  melting  that  it  passed 
through  the  very  hearts,  and  brains, 
and  limbs  of  all,  and  trembled  in  every 
fibre  of  their  fingers.  It  swelled  and 
complicated  its  volume,  and  seemed 
to  grow  upward  from  the  pipe,  and 
spin  around  like  a  huge  pillar  be- 
tween earth  and  sky.  And  now  it 
was  heard  to  come,  not  merely  from 
the  instrument,  but  from  the  hands, 
and  head,  and  whole  figure  of  the 
player,  and  cvcrv  hair  of  his  long 
Dlack  locks  gave  forth  a  stream  of  me- 
lody— Viola  was  rooted  to  the  ground, 
but  shook  and  wavered  like  a  tree  in 
a  strong  wind.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
breathing,  glowing  maiden  sank  into  a 
flower-crowned  vase,  as  graceful  and 
noble  a*  tY\e  oO^«  -^VvviVv  \\.  ^Q»Tci\\«te- 
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exhausted  by  his  efforts,  and  fell  softly 
on  tho  grass  with  his  pipe  l)e^ide  him. 
One  of  Viola's  friends  whispered  her 
companions,  "  Now  were  it  a  jest  to 
prevent  him  from  approaching,  and 
thus  retain  her  for  a  time  as  she  is." 

All  assented,  and  forming  a  ring  be- 
tween the  Magician  and  tho  trans- 
formed damsel,  tliey  danced  laughing 
around,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  approach.  He  gazed  at  them 
a  moment,  rose,  and  took  water  in  his 
hand  from  a  fountain  near  him,  and 
scattered  it  over  thorn.  Instantly  they 
sank  in  sleep  on  the  green  turf,  and 
the  last  dim  ray  of  sunset  fell  on  their 
repose.  He  then  began  to  wliisper 
music  on  his  pipe,  rather  than  to  play 
it,  drew  near  gently  to  the  vase,  and 
gathering  a  sprig  of  myrtle  from  the 
garland,  placed  it  next  his  heart.  The 
lady  swiftly  emerged  from  her  en- 
chantment, and  stood  beside  him  in 
the  clear  night. 

"  Viola,  can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  For  what  transgression  ?  *'  she  en- 
quired. "  I  have  been  but  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  dream.*' 

"  Was  it  a  happy  one  ?'*  said  the 
Magician. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
a  moment  before  she  replied. 

"  Not  painful.  But  what  is  your 
offence  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  lost  your  myrtle  ? 

She  felt  for  it,  and  blushed  to  find  it 
missing. 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  you  said  it  was 
necessary  you  should  approach  me  in 
order  to  restore  me  to  my  present  form  ?" 

He  coloured,  smiled,  and  said,  "  you 
have  guessed  well.  But  you  have  not 
yet  granted  me  pardon." 

She  held  out  her  hand  ;  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips ;  and  she  questioned  him 
anew. 

*•  Tell  me  why  you  selected  me  for 
the  object  of  your  art,  instead  of  call- 
ing some  of  your  legion  of  phantoms 
out  of  nothing  ?" 

"  Have  you,"  he  replied,  "  no  foel- 
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ing  in  your  heart  which  makes  you  of 
greater  importance  to  me  than  the 
fairest  spirit  that  ever  shot  from  a 
star  to  earth  ?"  He  paused  for  an  in- 
stmt ;  and  as  she  made  no  answer,  he 
continued:  <'  I  could  indeed  have  ca]le4 
a  multitude  of  beings  out  of  air,  all  ex- 
quisite, all  different,  but  I  could  not 
have  given  any  of  them  a  human  heaii 
to  love  me ;  and  you  are  the  first  I  haTe 
found  whom  I  could  love,  and  having 
in  yourself  an  answering  affection." 

*♦  Will  you  not  release  our  friends?" 
asked  Viola. 

"  They  will  wake,"  said  he, "  at  th^ 
rising  of  the  moon." 

When  the  moon  rose  they  awoke^ 
but  Viola  and  the  Magician  had  de- 
parted fiom  the  Palace  of  Morgana* 
Their  friends  found  lingering  in  their 
ears  the  fragments  of  a  chant  wfaick 
they  imagined  they  must  have  heard 
during  their  sleep,  and  of  which  thif 
was  the  purport : 

i. 
Into  the  world  of  life  away  I 
Away  from   the  valley  of  pleasant 

dreams; 
Through  change  and  sorrow  we  oew 

shall  stray, 
Where  time  no   longer  a  sun-ffash 

seems. 


Away  from  the  blooming  hours  of  Joy 
That  ne'er  were  loaded  with  care  or 

pain  ; 
From  a  Isnd  where  earth  was  all  a  toy^ 
And  nought  was  real  enough  for  man. 

3. 
We  shall  struggle,  and  toil,  and  mourn. 
Our  sky  will  often  be  dark  above. 
But  within  us  the  flame  of  song  shall 

burn, 
And  still  it  will  be  our  bliss  to  love. 


II. 


BENLOWE  S  BOOKS. 


The  following  narrative  is  extracted  and  arranged  from  papers  preserved 

in College,  Oxford,  and  containing  the  Memoirs  of  a  Clergyman  wlio 

was  its  head  during  tho  latter  part  of  the  reig^  of  Charies  I. 

In  the  College  was  an  old  buHd-     >iivocc\i\\fi^.      T^^  w  ^T*fc  '^^'^^ 
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dance  he  tortured  and  dissolred  what- 
eyer  rarest  substance  those  sage  au- 
thors referred  to,  and  laboured  m  the 
dazzling  hope  of  at  length  wresting 
the  inmost  principles  of  life  from  the 
elemental  remains^  as  he  supposed 
them,  to  which  he  reduced  the  sub- 
stances of  nature.  Having  spent  se- 
veral months  in  these  enquiries^  he  waa 
found  in  the  old  library  a  corpse.  He 
lay  beside  his  eztmguished  fumace>  in 
which  was  a  crucible  containing  a  small 
portion  of  fine  gold.  But  whether 
this  was  the  result  of  a  last  successful 
experiment^  or  by  what  other  means 
it  had  been  obtained,  no  one  could 
discover.  A  volume  on  the  table  ex- 
hibited many  recipes  and  cabalistical 
sentences,  together  with  notes  descri- 
bing his  success!!ve  hopes  and  fears, 
and  some  of  the  strange  incidents  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

The  apartments  were  now  shut 
up  for  several  years.  But  at  last  a 
young  man  was  appointed  to  the 
nominal  office  of  librarian  over  Ben- 
lowers  books.  Davenant  was  not  a 
laborious  student,  but  of  a  flowing 
courtesy,  and  a  lively  and  beautiful 
fancy,  a  poet  with  the  dew  of  Castalia 
fresh  on  his  lip.  Bright  and  chang- 
ing pictures  floated  for  ever  before  his 
eyes.  His  outward  circiunstances,  the 
real  world  around,  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing to  him,  for  he  had  wings,  and 
could  remove  at  will  to  Atlantis  and 
Fairy-land.  The  dull  course  of  his 
college  often  wearied  him.  Ho  would 
fain  have  escaped  from  the  regular 
return  of  stated  and  ungrateful  em- 
ployments. Whole  days  would  he 
spend  in  the  fields  and  woods  away 
from  all  thought  of  the  university.  At 
night  he  would  leave  his  chamber,  and 
wander  up  and  down  the  college  gar- 
dens, watching  the  stars  and  the  glow- 
worms, and  listening  to  the  nightin- 
gale. On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  ffleam  of  light 
from  a  window  of  the  old  library,  and 
drawing  nearer,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  heard  a  voice  singing  in  a  low 
tone  some  ancient  song.  He  hastened 
in,  and  seizing  whatever  instruments 
were  at  hand,  forced  open  the  entrance. 
The  large  outer  room,  as  seen  by  the 
moonlight,  was  swept,  adorned  and 
tapestried.  As  he  approached  the 
smaller  chamber,  he  heard  the  voiee 
louder  and  even  sweeter  than  before. 
He  opened  the  door  with  a  touch,  aad 
found  himself  in  a  lady's  bower,  more 


splendid  than  lus  fidrert  visions.  She 
herself  was  lovely  as  a  nymph,  and 
gorgeous  as  a  queen.  A  small  coro- 
net of  diamonds  sparkled  on  her  thidc 
brown  hair ;  a  necklace  of  rubies  surw 
rounded  her  white  throat.  She  was 
embroidering  on  cloth  of  gold  a  picture 
of  the  flowers  which  bloomed  in  a  vase 
beside  her. 

She  blushed  as  he  entered,  but  did 
not  seem  astonished;  and  when  she 
had  motioned  him  to  a  low  seat  near 
her,  he  entreated  that  she  would  not 
cease  her  song.  She  replied  that  she 
must  first  oTOr  him  hospitality,  and 
poured  some  rich  red  wme  from  an 
emerald  flask  into  a  small  goblet,  and 
raising  it  to  her  lips,  then  offered  it 
to  him.  He  drank  the  delicious  juice, 
and  she  seemed  to  him  lovelier  than 
before.  I  have  done  much  for  yoo, 
she  said,  in  tasting  the  goblet,  for  the 
odours  of  my  flowers  is  all  the  nourish- 
ment and  all  the  beverage  I  require. 
Thus  speaking,  she  took  from  her 
nosegay  a  beautiful  rose,  smelt  it,  and 
offeied  it  to  him.  She  then  sang  for 
him  in  her  rich  low  tones  one  vene 
after  another,  and  soon  struck  into 
a  wild  and  passionate  love-song  to  an 
imaginary  mistress,  composed  bv  !)&•' 
venant  hmiself,  but  which  he  did  not 
know  that  any  one  had  ever  heard. 
Thenceforth  he  was  her  frequent  visi- 
tor. She  showed  him  in  the  volumes 
of  the  library,  which 'were  all  appa- 
rently poems  and  romances,  many  an 
amorous  and  antique  strain,  which 
charmed  him  far  away  to  the  lost 
islands  and  golden  shores  of  chivalry 
and  love.  One  day  a  rumour  spread 
through  the  college  that  Davenant  was 
not  in  his  rooms,  and  could  not  be 
found.  His  tutor  hurried  in  search  of 
him,  and  passing  through  his  apart- 
ment into  the  old  library,  found  fafa 
pupil  there  seated  on  the  floor,  with  a 
laige  volume  before  him.  Tlus  eoo- 
tained  various  old  rent-roUs,  and  by- 
gone leases  of  land,  which  the  unhappy 
student  tkiaintained  to  be  Sir  Tristram  a 
Autograph  of  the  songs  composed  1^ 
him  m  honour  of  La  Belle  Isonde, 
during  his  wanderings  in  the  foreal, 
which,  as  Davenant  said,  were  the 
more  precious,  because  Tristram  was 
the  best  minstrel  of  all  the  knip;bts  of 
the  Round  Table.  He  read  aa  if  i^ 
the  book,  in  which  aasoredly  no 
matter  waa  to  be  fbond,  manTu 
ments  of  ballads  and  iongB  really ' 
moving.    Bedkleliimlayanotl 
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much  smaller  rolumey  in  which  he 
•eomed  to  have  written  down  at  diffe- 
rent times  much  amorous  poetry  in 
praise  of  a  Fairy  mistress,  mingled 
with  histories  of  tbeir  loves.  He  was 
removed  from  the  university,  and  con* 
fined  in  an  hospital  for  maniacs  ;  and 
the  library  was  instantly  closed  a^ain, 
as  well  as  the  other  rooms  in  the  same 
building. 

Many  years  now  passed  away,  and 
the  library  and  its  dependencies  re- 
mained unoccupied,  and  even  unen- 
tered. It  woidd  probably  have  been 
pulled  down,  but  that  the  possession  of 
considerable  estates  by  the  coilegre  was 
dependent,  under  the  will  of  Benlowe, 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  structure 
that  bore  his  name.  The  tales  with 
reganl  to  it  became,  in  the  course  of 
time,  less  distinct  and  terrible,  and  the 
daily  increasing'  influence  of  the  recent 
Reformation  on  the  minds  of  men, 
more  and  more  indisposed  them  to  con- 
fer importance  on  ancient  legends.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  college  being  crowded 
with  studentit,  tlie  apartment  of  which 
I  have  before  spoken  was  opened,  its 
dilapidation  repaired,  and  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Tindal  was  in- 
stalled as  librarian.  Ho  had  been 
educated  by  a  divine  of  severe  prhi- 
ciples,  and  was  remarked  for  more 
than  a  usual  share  of  gloom  and 
asceticism.  He  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  diligence  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  theological  writ- 
ings, and  performed  his  religious  ex- 
ercises with  fervid  devotion  and  self- 
denying  austerity.  His  health,  afYera 
time,  gave  way,  and  he  became  melan- 
choly and  timorous.  He  believed  that 
he  was  haunted  by  visions — that  the 
meaning  of  the  Sciiptures  was  hidden 
from  him  by  a  black  hand  which  cover- 
ed every  page  the  moment  he  opened 
it — that  his  name  was  exchided  from 
the  Book  of  Life — that  it  had  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  not  been  bom. 
Darkness  and  deep  horror  fell  on  him ; 
he  loathed  the  sun,  which  served,  as  he 
thousrht,  only  to  light  the  rocid  to 
man*s  destruction ;  and  lie  shut  him- 
self up  for  the  most  part  in  his  own 
chamber.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
had  spent  a  day  in  listless  employ- 
ment and  dr<»ary  lamentation.  After 
nlifhtfaU  he  thn»w  himself  on  the 
ifoor,  and  afhlrctisinff  the  Prince  of 
^rz/,  exclHiaiL'il,  ''  Oh  t  woultlst  thou 
out  BeiEe  me  at  once,  aud  drag  me 


with  thee  to  perdition,  then  should  I 
know  the  worst,  and  be  freed  from 
this  devouring  uncertainty  t  ** 

He  felt  a  hand  touch  his  lightly, 
and,  starting  to  his  feet,  found  that  a 
pale  maiden,  in  a  dark  and  nunlike 
dress,  was  standing  before  him  close 
to  the  open  door  of  the  library.  Her 
hair  was  parted  smoothly  on  her  white 
forehead,  and  hung  long  and  unadorn- 
ed behind  her.  Her  mild  grey  eyes, 
unshaded  by  any  head-dress,  were  fixed 
on  him  with  a  look  of  melancholy  sym*. 
pathy.  She  signed  to  him  to  follow 
her,  and  passed  through  the  library 
into  the  closet  beyond  her,  which  was 
fitted  up  like  a  cell.  On  the  small 
table  a  taper  burnt  beside  an  open 
Bible,  and  two  rude  chairs  were  placed 
near  it  with  a  small  mat  before  each 
— apparently  intended  for  kneeling. 
Tindall  followed  her  as  if  in  a  dream. 
She  sat  down,  sighed  deeply,  rested 
her  head  on  her  hands,  and  turned 
away  her  eyes. 

**  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  ho- 
liest, tell  me,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  I  con- 
jure you,  who  you  are,  and  wherefore 
you  are  come  to  me !  *' 

''It  matters  not,**  she  replied, 
'*  to  know  how  those  are  named  whose 
days  arc  numbered,  and  their  lives 
running  on  to  sure  destruction.  Why 
disquiet  ourselves  in  the  vain  shadow 
of  this  world,  with  its  idle  names  and 
unrighteous  distinctions?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  know  that  we,  formed  in 
wrath  and  bom  in  evil,  must  yet  stand 
before  the  eternal  Holy  One?  Wo 
arc  both,  all,  given  over  to  despair ; 
therefore  must  thou  and  I  despair  to- 
gether. What  is  left  to  the  miserable 
children  of  Adam  but  to  read  in  this 
volume  the  record  of  our  own  hopeless 
condemnation  ?  ** 

She  turned  to  the  book  before  her, 
and  pointed  to  him  with  slow  finger 
and  dreadful  words,  page  on  pafie, 
which  seemed  to  him  all  fraught  with 
misery.  Day  after  day  she  instructed 
him  in  the  same  black  and  impious 
lesson.  From  many  books  in  the  lib- 
rary, of  which  the  whole  contents 
were  theological  controversy  or  reli- 
gions biography,  she  produced  hastily 
expositions,  denunciations  of  unlimited 
vengeance,  or  the  confessions  of  those 
who,  after  a  season  of  repose,  fell  into 
despair,  in  which  they  perished.  To- 
gether the  youth  and  the  woman  sang 
the  bon«  o^  a,  ^<»o\»\»  c«:^N\i^)  and 
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between  them  and  heaven.  At  length 
Tindall  broke  out  one  evening  in  the 
College  chapel  with  frantic  expressions 
of  guilt  and  dei pair.  On  being  con- 
veyed to  his  chamber  he  was  found  to 
be  in  a  dangerous  fever,  which  afflicted 
him  for  several  weeks.  He  had  hardly 
regained  a  slight  degree  of  health 
when  he  made  liis  escape  from  his  at- 
tendants, and  wandered  to  the  Conti« 
uent,  where  he  spent  years  in  self-ma^ 
eeration  and  horrible  penances,  and  in 
journeying  from  shrine  to  shrine.  He 
was  stUl,  however,  a  young  man  when 
he  returned  to  England,  in  the  dresi 
and  character  of  a  priest,  and  was  exe- 
cuted for  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth. 


From  that  time  Bcniowe's  build- 
ing had  no  occupant  till  I  became  a 
member  of  the  College.  My  mind 
was  so  affected  by  these  remarkable 
circumstances  that,  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  them,  I  fell  on  my  kneet 
and  prayed  fervently  to  be  preserved 
from  temptation.  I  know  not  how 
long  I  was  employed  in  tliis  way  ;  bnt 
I  was  roused  by  the  noise  and  smoke 
of  burning  in  the  room.  I  found  that 
my  neglected  candle  had  communi- 
eated  with  the  papers  on  my  table. 
The  whole  room  was  soon  involved  in 
flames,  which  rapidly  extended  to  the 
rest  of  the  structure.  No  vestige  of  it 
now  remains. 


THE  mVOLUNTART  EXPERIMENTALIST. 


The  destruction  by  fire  of  the  dis- 
tillery of  Mr  B in  Dublin,  some 

time  since,  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  of  your  Irish  readers.  A 
circumstance  happened  to  me  on  the 
night  of  that  event,  which,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  altogether  nnprecedented,  I 
will  now  relate.  I  am  a  medical  man^ 
residing  in  Dublin,  and,  on  the  night 
in  question,  was  returning  about  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Harod*s  Cross,  where  I 
had  been  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tering of  a  hot  bath  to  a  patient,  when 
the  reflection  of  the  fire  on  the  sky  to 
the  north-west  attracted  my  attention^ 

and  drew  me  to  the  spot.    Mr  6 ^'s 

(tistillery  consisted  principally  of  one 
long  and  lofty  building,  the  western 
end  of  which  was  connected  with  a 
considerable  pile  of  stores  and  offices 
that  abutted  on  it  at  right  angles,  with 
a  large  addition,  nearly  similarly  situa- 
ted at  the  eastern  end,  which  was  just 
then  in  progress  of  erection.  When 
I  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  court- yard 
presented  a  very  animating  spectacle. 
Three  engines  poured  their  streams 
on  the  centre  pile  of  budding,  while 
two  others  played  on  the  cross  and 
window  lattices  of  the  adjoining  stores, 
which  were  momentarily  catching  fire, 
and  as  fast  extinguished.  The  court- 
yard was  in  a  swim  with  water,  which 
flashed  back  the  light  with  an  unsteady 
but  dazzling  reflection,  as  the  firemen 
splashed  through  it  ankle-deep.  Tlic 
eaptaiiu  of  the  Beyeral  gsngn,  moonted 


on  their  respective  engines,  stood  over 
the  heads  of  the  labouring  crowd, 
cheering  on  the  exertions  of  the  pump- 
ers below,  or  shouting  their  directions 
to  the  firemen  aloft,  where  they  ap- 
peared plying  their  hatchets  at  an  im- 
mense heigh^  among  the  smoke  and 
embers.  Excited  by  the  animation  of 
the  scene,  I  took  an  active  part  in  the 
exertions  of  those  around  me,  and  soon 
became  thoroughly  heated,  as  well  as 
wetted  in  the  service.  Among  other 
duties  undertaken  by  the  volunteers 
with  whom  I  had  associated  myself^ 
was  the  removal  of  a  number  of  casks, 
to  get  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  a  platform  of  masonry  built 
round  a  large  copper  boiler  in  the  un- 
finished end  of  the  building.  Over 
this  platform  there  was  a  scaflTolding 
resting  at  one  side  on  the  party  wall 
which  separated  the  new  portion  of 
the  works  from  that  which  was  already 
on  fire  ;  and  through  the  holes  in  this 
party  wall  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
beams  were  inserted,  the  flames  were 
now  communicating.  I  had  crossed 
twice  in  safety,  and  was  about  to 
venture  a  third  time,  when  one  of  the 
bystanders,  who  had  witnessed  my 
exertions,  directed  my  attention  to  the 
dangerous  condition  of  these  timbers, 
several  of  their  points  of  support  beinft' 
already  burned  away,  so  that  the  scat 
folding  hnng  smouldering  and  half- 
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descent,  which  could  not  now  be  far  — ^the  whole  concave  groaned,  and  I 

distant.   I  thanked  my  friendly  warner  thought  it  was  all  over  with  me.     In- 

ibr  his  advice,  and  had  taken  it  so  stinctivoly  I  strove  to  cling  to  tho  ude 

far  as  to  retire  a  few  steps  from  the  of  the  vessel — there  was  nothing  to 

inconvenient  neighbourhood    of  the  hold  on  by,  and  I  reeled  back  to  the 

flames,  when  one  of  the  firemen  of  the  little    spot  of  level  footing    in    the 

N Insurance  Company  got  up  on  bottom,  conscious,  for  the  tirst  time, 

the  opposite  side  of  the  platform,  and  that  I  was  in  a  trap,  out  of  which 
rigpied  for  some  one  to  come  to  his  as-  there  was  no  escape,  I  had  no  time 
sbtance.  I  gave  a  look  at  the  nodding  for  reflection,  for  a  shower  of  rubbish 
timbers  above ;  they  seemed  still  too  pattering  on  tho  head  of  the  vessel, 
deeply  bedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  and  falling  in  through  its  mouth, 
one  building  to  give  me  any  appro-  drove  me  again  to  seek  for  shelter  at 
hension  of  immediate  danger.  I  ran  one  side.  How  I  clung  so  long,  I 
up  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  platform  cannot  tell ;  but  I  did  succeed  in 
on  that  side  ;  but,  just  as  I  gained  the  fastening  myself  to  the  overhangiug 
top,  a  heavy  fall  of  masonry  took  concave,  imtil  a  considerable  quantity 
place  from  the  angle  of  the  pile  near-  of  bricks  and  mortar  h.id  fallen  in. 
ly  overhead.  I  escaped  by  the  merest  Immediately  af^cr,  the  main  wall  of 
diance,  but  the  ladder  was  dashed  in  the  burning  building — tho  only  bar- 
fhigments,  and  the  rush  of  smoke  and  rier  between  the  space  immediately 
flame  that  followed  through  the  breach  above  me  and  the  flames  —  gave  a 
thus  opened  completely  hid  the  pros-  crack,  and  tumbled  over  to  the  other 
pect  on  the  side  from  which  I  had  side,  causing  such  a  coucussion  as 
ascended.  I  became  confused,  and  made  the  very  mortar  leap  off  the 
rushed  forward,  hardly  knowing  floor  iu  a  cloud  of  dust,  that,  for  a 
where  I  ran  ;  but  I  had  scarcely  time,  obscured  every  thing  around 
taken  three  steps  in  advance,  when  I  me.  Expecting  each  moment  to  be 
heard  the  prolong^  tearing  crash  of  my  last,  with  the  instinct  of  one  who 
the  timbers  overhead,  and  next  mo-  awaits  a  blow  which  he  cannot  avoid, 
ment  saw  the  beams  topple,  and  the  I  shut  my  eyes  and  stooped  my  head, 
bricks  and  dust  rise  about  their  ends  shrinking  together,  as  may  well  be 
—•in  another  instant  I  must  have  been  imagined,  and  trembling  in  every 
crushed  to  pieces  (pushed  perhaps  limb.  The  tirst  thing  that  roused  me 
with  the  red  end  of  a  beam),  for  they  was  the  glare  of  light  from  the 
were  already  descending  before  me —  flames,  which  now,  unconflned  by  any 
when  the  mouth  of  the  open  vessel,  partition,  rolled  overhead,  flapping 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  and  labouring  in  the  air,  with  such 
bedded  in  the  masonry  at  my  feet,  breadth  and  intensitv,  that  their  re- 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  not  more  flection  made  the  whole  concave  in 
than  three  feet  across ;  the  chances  which  I  stood  as  bright  as  the  inside 
were  that  the  long  timbers  would  of  a  gilt  cup.  I  gave  myself  up  to 
fall  athwart,  not  into  it.  There  was  despair  when  I  contemplated  the  flery 
an  ample  concave  below,  as  appeared  torrent  which  now  over-canopied  me 
by  the  broad  reflection  of  light  on  the  — embers  were  falling  from  its  borders 
new  copper  of  its  sides.  Without  like  flakes  of  suow — a  sound  like  the 
bestowing  a  thought  on  how  I  was  to  roaring  of  hungry  lions  proceeded 
get  out,  I  dropped  at  once  to  the  from  the  midst  of  it — the  heat,  when 
bottom  of  the  hollow  chamber.  The  I  turned  my  face  towards  it,  was  in- 
metal  reverberated,  and  the  echoing  tolerable — and  I  felt  that  to  look  at  the 
sphere  rung  round  me  for  a  moment  sphere  of  burnished  metal  round  me 
with  a  brazen  clang — then  crash,  would  soon  melt  the  eyes  out  of  my 
crash,  with  the  dint  of  thunder,  down  head.  But  it  was  only  the  first  fury  of 
came  the  blazing  timbers — driving —  the  fire,  tossed  about  as  it  was  by  the 
rolling  —  rebounding  —  smashing  all  fall  of  the  gable,  that  supplied  a  body 
before  them !  I  thought  the  copper  of  flame  so  huge  and  intense,  and  my 
would  be  crushed  flat,  but  the  mason-  presence  of  mind  gradually  returned 
ry  in  which  it  was  bedded  protected  as  I  found  that  its  fury  had  soon  so 
it.  One  beam  pitched  end-foremost  far  abated  as  to  enable  me  to  bear  the 
on  the  exposed  neck  of  the  vessel ;  mitigated  glare  from  the  metal  around 
the  metal  yielded,  and  drew  out  as  me  with  comparative  fortitude. 
before  the  nnt  strike  of  a  hug^  punch  I  now  began  to  consider  some  means 
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of  escape.  The  vessel  was  a  hollow 
sphere  of  about  fourteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter^  perfectly  smooth,  except  at 
the  joinings  of  the  metal  plates  of 
which  it  was  composed ;  but  the  heads 
of  the  rivets  which  held  these  together 
afforded  no  more  hold  than  just 
enough  to  enable  me  to  get  footing  a 
very  little  way  up  the  curve  at  one 
side,  out  of  the  immediate  glare  of  the 
flame  that  beat  full  upon  tlie  bottom. 
The  only  aperture,  except  the  orifice 
at  top,  was  that  by  which  the  contents 
were  intended  to  be  drawn  off,  but 
this  was  not  much  wider  than  the 
mouth  of  a  large  tumbler.  To 
clamber  out  without  the  assistance 
of  a  ladder,  or  rope  fastened  from 
above,  was  impossible.  Had  there 
been  a  ledge  on  the  rim  of  the  open- 
ing through  which  1  had  descended  I 
would  not  have  despaired,  for  the 
clothes  I  wore  would  have  furnished 
materials  for  a  rope  strong  enough  to 
support  my  weight,  and  one  of  the 
loose  bricKS  that  lay  at  my  feet  would 
have  given  mo  the  means  of  making 
it  fast  above.  I  tried  the  experiment 
with  a  brick-bat  attached  to  one  of 
my  suspenders,  but  though  I  easily 
swung  it  over  the  rim  there  was  no 
ledge  for  it  to  catch  on,  and  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  escap- 
ing in  that  way.  I  had  now  in  a 
great  measure  recovered  my  presence 
of  mind,  fur  I  perceived  that  there  was 
no  longer  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  flame  above,  and  I  knew 
that  the  mass  of  brickwork  which 
surrounded  my  prison  was  sufScient  to 
protect  me  from  all  efiects  of  the 
burning  ruins  of  the  scaffold  around. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  already 
used  every  effort  to  make  myself 
heard  by  the  crowd,  both  by  shouting 
at  the  top  of  my  voice  and  beating  the 
sides  of  my  prison ;  but  such  was  the 
noise  caused  by  tbe  crackling  and 
roaring  of  the  flames  which  stUl  sur- 
rounded me  on  every  side — for  the 
ruins  of  the  scaffolding  burned  fiercely 
where  they  fell,  and  strewed  the  whole 
platform  with  fire — that  either  1  had 
failed  to  make  myself  heard,  or  could 
not  hear  the  cries  of  those  whom  I 
called  to  in  reply.  Seeing,  then,  that 
I  had  no  chance  of  an  immediate 
escape,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  com- 
pose myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
wait  till  the  fire  should  bum  itself 
out  and  leave  a  passage  for  my 
rescue. 


I  had  remained  in  this  resigned 
state  for  some  time  when  the  thought 
flashed  across  my  nund,  that  perhaps 
if  I  called  through  the  aperture  of  the 
stop-cock,  mentioned  above,  my  voice 
might  be  heard.  The  opening  was 
in  the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
I  had  to  kneel  down  on  the  rubbish 
to  apply  my  mouth  to  it.  My  knees 
did  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  and  my  hands  were  defended 
by  thick  gloves  thoroughly  wetted,  so 
that  till  I  brought  my  face  dose  to 
the  aperture  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
dreadful  truth  that  I  was  now  to  learn 
— the  copper  was  so  hot  that  I  could 
not  bear  it  against  my  skin  I  I  started 
to  my  feet,  every  pulse  flying  with 
consternation.  1  dare  not  think  of 
my  situation.  I  rushed  desperately 
up  the  sides  of  my  prison.  I  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  scale  the  vault 
of  the  sky.  I  shouted,  I  screamed 
for  assbtance — the  crackling  growl 
of  the  conflagration  was  my  only 
reply.  I  sat  down  on  the  little  pile 
of  rubbish  that  formed  the  centre  of 
what  I  now  felt  was  fast  becoming  a 
brazen  furnace  in  which  1  was  to  be 
tried,  and  endeavoured  to  think.  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  forehead ;  I  was 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat ;  I  pulled  the 
thermometer  I  had  been  using,  in  tem- 
pering my  patient's  bath,  out  of  my 
pocket,  it  stood  at  105^1  I  placed 
the  bulb  of  it  on  the  metal ;  when  I 
had  touched  it,  the  mercury  rose  with 
a  rapidity  that  threatened  to  burst  the 
tube,  and  I  took  it  away,  terrified  at 
what  I  saw,  and  afraid  to  witness  the 
whole  truth.  After  sitting  for  some 
moments  trembling  and  inactive,  I 
burst  into  tears.  I  was,  I  confess, 
quite  unmanned  at  the  prospect  of  the 
torments  I  must  endure,  if,  as  I  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  the  metal 
around  me  should  become  red  hot. 
My  weakness,  if  weakness  it  could  be 
called,  prepared  me,  however,  for 
seeking  strengtli  in  prayer ;  and  I 
prayed  with  a  fervour  long  a  stranger 
to  my  breast,  that  God  would  grant 
me  fortitude  to  bear  the  trial  he  had 
prepared  for  me ;  and  I  thank  God  I 
did  not  pray  in  vain.  Composed  and 
relieved,  I  now  stood  up,  and  summoned 
all  my  resolution  to  look  my  danger 
in  the  face. 

The  thermometer  had  by  this  risen 
to  112°;  but  I  knew,  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Fordyce  and  Bankos, 
that  the  liying  fibre  could  for  a  shoct 
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a  dull  red.  Water  would  boil  now  where  I  hold  the  pencil  in  my  fiogen. 
But  for  the  rubbishy  my  clothes  on  [which]  I  stand  would  [take]  fire.  I  have 
taken  off  my  boots :  the  metal  heels  have  left  their  mark  singed  in  the  cloth. 

220^.     I  am  to  be  roasted  alive.     My  last  wishes  are  with  and  the 

dear  ones.  Oh,  my  God,  have  mercy  on  me  and  support  her !  I  shall  suffer 
greater  pain  than  any  other  man  but  Phal[aris].  A  dead  ox  would  be  baked 
&  hung  [where]  I  now  stand. 

228°.  The  soles  of  my  feet  are  blister [ing].  One  spot  of  the  copper  is 
quite  red-hot.  My  vital [s]  are  turning  to  sweat.  Gracious  God,  how  long 
is  this  to  last  I  1  must  shrivel  soon  now.  God  grant  that  1  may  die  before 
the  hot  metal  touches  me  !    Oh  my  dearest 1 

2320.  Whoever  finds  this,  take  it  to  Mr of St.,  and  leave  all  to 

his  discr[etionJ.  The  thermometer  bums  my  hand — I  have  dropped  it,  and 
it  [is]  broken.  The  heat  increas[es].  The  smell  of  the  metal  is  suffocating. 
I  must  soon  stop. 

The  heat  has  increased  very  [much].  I  can  hold  the  tablets  but  a  little 
longer.  My  vitals  are  drying  up.  The  persp[iration]  is  coming  slowly.  I 
am  blistering  all  over.  [Good  God,  what  have  I  done  ?]  (erased).  Have 
mercy  on  my  soul  for  Christ*s  sake — O  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  I  1  die^ 
forgiving  aU  my  en[emies]. 

With  almost  the  last  effort  I  was  back,  and  left  me  for  a  moment  in 
capable  of  making,  I  put  the  tablets  darkness — darkness  made  visible  by 
with  a  heavy  piece  of  mortar  (but  far  the  lurid  glare  of  the  copper,  which, 
tke  mortar  I  would  have  been  burned  round  the  surface  of  the  stopcock, 
to  the  knees  where  I  etood)  into  the  now  shone  with  a  red  heat  strong 
end  of  iny  handkerchief,  and  flung  it  enough  to  make  the  outlines  of  my 
with  all  my  force  out  of  the  mouth  of  horrid  prison  discernible.  A  dark 
my  fiery  prison.  The  agony  I  en-  tliought  crossed  my  mind — a  thought 
dured  in  moving  my  naked  arm  so  engendered  by  the  devil,  but  hardly 
rapidly  through  the  hot  air  was  almost  in  a  hell  more  frightful.  The  heavy 
insupportable ;  it  was  like  stirring  rolling  flame  swung  back  again  on 
boiling  water  with  it.  So  great  was  the  burdened  night-wind,  and  threw  a 
the  pain  that  1  had  almost  fainted ;  flickering  glare  upon  the  singed  mass 
and  when  I  felt  the  sickness  and  gid-  of  clothes  on  which  I  stood.  I  drag- 
diness  that  precede  a  swoon,  I  was  ged  up  the  trowsers,  and  thrust  a  dos- 
almost  grateful  for  it ;  as  1  know  that  perate  hand  into  the  pocket — the  stuff 
if  I  fell  on  the  metal  below  me,  I  ofwhich  it  was  made  was  smokmg  with 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  deprived  the  heat  of  the  loose  silver  it  contained 
of  life  during  my  insensibility.  But  . — but  it  was  not  money  1  was  in  search 
the  symptoms  of  fainting  left  me— a  of— it  was  a  knife  !  I  grasped  it — I 
prey  to  only  more  acute  feelings  of  half  unclasped  it — it  burned  the  finger 
bodily  agony.  1  stood  with  blisters  and  thumb  of  my  right  hand  as  if  I 
rising  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  pro-  had  closed  thom  on  a  coal  of  Are.  I 
cess  of  decomposition  by  fire  actually  flung  the  instrument  of  selfdcstruc- 
beginning  on  the  skin  of  my  legs,  tion  from  me,  and  cried  aloud  to  God 
The  whole  fluids  of  my  body  had  been  never  to  leave  me  in  teiiipt^tion. 
drained  in  secreting  perspiration,  and  I  did  not  cry  in  vain — there  were 
in  supplying  my  lungs  with  the  mois-  voices  above  me — I  heard  them  dis- 
ture  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pre-  tinctly — I  heard  footsteps  on  the  plat- 
serve  the  temperature  of  the  system,  form — they  were  gone — no,  they  were 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  had  fluids  re-  returning — they  were  coming  to  my 
mained  in  my  body  suflicient  to  supply  rescue.  Good  God  I  how  shall  J  de- 
the  necessary  serum,  I  would  have  scribe  the  awful  sense  of  a  present 
been  one  blister  from  head  to  foot.  Providence — the  almost  overpowering 
Excruciating  is  a  weak  word  to  ex-  hope — the  agonizing  doubts — and  then 
press  my  agony.  the  joy,  the  gratitude,  the  delirious 

In  this   state   my  eye  fell  on  the  ecstasy  which!  experienced  within  the 

veins  of  my  arm,  where  they  appeared  next  half  minute,  as,  in  the  pauses  of 

distended  with  their  sluggish  current  the  flames  roaring  (for  it  still  poured 

in  the  red  light.     The  flame  drew  through  the  building  like  a  raging 
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river),  the  voices  of  my  deliverers 
sounded  louder  or  fainter,  or  liker 
imaginary  sounds,  or  voices  of  real 
beings,  until  at  length  that  ladder, 
which  was  to  me  the  welcomcst  sight 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  was  lower- 
ed down  by  hurried  and  tremulous 
hands,  amid  the  shudders  of  those  who 
never  expected  to  see  more  of  the  poor 
sufferer  below  than  a  heap  of  steam- 
ing blood-stained  cinders?  or  how 
shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  asto- 
nishment, the  pity,  the  honest  plea- 
sure of  those  benevolent  men,  when 
they  found  that,  although  speechless 
(for  in  all  my  fauces  was  not  as  much 
moisture  as  would  have  enabled  mo  to 
swallow  the  smallest  crumb  of  bri?ad, 
and  my  tongue  lay  in  my  mouth  little 
better  than  a  piece  of  dry  sponge),  I 
was  nevertheless  able  to  climb  up  out 
of  that  torrid  atmosphere  into  which 
no  fireman  would  venture  to  descend  ? 
I  cannot  do  ekher,  and  I  will  not 
much  longer  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
night's  adventure ;  suffice  it  to  say,  my 
last  missive  had  fortunately  reached 
its  destination,  and  brought  my  deli- 
verers to  my  assistance.  They  carried 
me  in  blankets  to  the  hospital ;  here  I 
received  all  the  aid  that  medical  ser- 


vice could  bestow,  until  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  transported  to  my  own 
lodgings,  where  I  remained,  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  degree  of  heat, 
such  as  perhaps  no  other  human  being 
ever  endured  and  lived,  for  six  weeks 
and  upwards. 

1  am  quite  satisfied  that  had  the 
thermometer  not  been  broken,  and 
had  I  possessed  any  means  of  sus- 
pending it  (for  1  could  not  have  held 
It  in  my  hand  much  longer),  it  would 
have  shown  a  temperature  much  high- 
er than  in  the  experiments  of  either 
Blagden  or  Bankes.  1  am  sure  a  few 
minutes  longer  would  have  been  cer- 
tain death,  so  that  1  may  safely  say  I 
have  endured  the  highest  temperature 
of  any  man  on  record.  My  bodily 
tempcratiu*e,  except  on  some  portions 
of  the  scarf  skin,  at  no  time  rose  above 
110^  or  112S  and  during  tho  latter 
part  of  my  sufferings  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  my  hands  to  place  them  on 
any  part  of  my  person.  In  fact,  I  have 
no  doubt  there  was  at  one  time  a  dif- 
ference of  180O  to  190°,  between  the 
temperature  of  my  body  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  air. 

Street,  Dublin, 

July  5,  1837. 
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We  are  very  grateful  to  tlie  Go- 
vernors of  the  Biitisli  Institution  for 
this  year's  rich  exhibition.  It  haa 
contained  great  treasures  of  the  seve- 
ral schools.  If  we  express  a  wish 
that  those  schools  had  been  less  mixed, 
it  is  because  we  thinks  their  aim  and 
objects  being  different,  by  a  too  near 
juxtaposition  they  injure  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  common,  the  more 
visible  truth  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish, and  the  less  generally  under- 
stood ideal  truth  of  the  Italian  works, 
require,  or  rather  produce,  m  tiie  spec- 
tator different  states  of  mind  ;  between 
which  there  is  no  connexion,  but  ac- 
tually a  wall  of  offence,  an  incompa- 
tibility of  immediiite  successive  en- 
joyment. We  say  not  tliis  to  dispa- 
rage any,  but  merely  to  show  that  a 
separation  is  of  advantage.  Before 
we  notice  any  particular  pictures,  wo 
gratify  oiu*  eyes  with  a  general  view. 
Tlie  rich  yet  subdued  colourhig,  the 
lustrous  jewellery  of  these  old  speci- 
mens of  art,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  throws  a  light  of  enchant- 
ment around.  We  stand  awhile,  like 
Aladdin  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
subterranean  garden ;  nor  is  our  ex- 
pectation less  than  his.  We  have  en- 
tered the  North  Room.  No.  6,  "  Pope 
Gregory  with  St  Francis  and  St  Au- 
gustine— Guercino.**  This  is  a  very 
richly  coloured  picture.  Were  all  the 
heads  portraits  of  the  names  they  bear, 
it  would  indeed  be  a  valuable  work. 
Tliis  is  one  of  those  historical  pictures 
which  properly  b<»long  to  the  places 
for  which  they  were  painted.  Where 
it  is,  this  picture  wants  interest.  How 
strongly  does  it  mark  the  lovt^  of  art, 
that  works  of  this  historical  kind,  the 
subjects  of  which  scarcely  engage  a 
thought,  are  still  highly  prized. 

No.  3,  **  Adrian  Vandervelde,  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle  and  Figures."  IIow 
exquisitely  this  mjister  painted  his 
small  figures,  and  how  unfortunate  is 
he  in  his  general  colouring  ;  it  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with  a  specimen  by  him 
that  does  not  offend  as  a  whole ;  it  is 
so  with  this  and  another  picture  of  his 
in  this  collection.  No.  137,  which  is 
much  out  of  harmonv.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  crude  blue  colour  to  oppose  his 
warm  lights. 

No.  4,  "  Landscape,  with  Cattle  and 
Figures — K.  du  Jardin,"  is  a  very  ex- 
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quisite  little  picture.  There  are  seve-^ 
ral  by  this  master,  and  all  pleasing. 
There  is  something  rather  weak  in 
155 ;  yet  how  lightly  and  beautifully 
touched  is  the  tree,  it  is  very  near  be« 
ing  perfect  of  its  kind.  His  great 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the 
heaviness  which  we  almost  always  see 
in  Adrian  Vandervelde,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Berghem,  all  painting  subjects 
of  the  same  kind.  The  latter  is,  how* 
ever,  only  so  when  aiming  at  a  more 
pretending  composition. 

No.  7*  "  Merry-making — Teniers." 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  scene  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  pictures  of  this  kind  by 
Teniers  have  so  much  daylight  and 
lightness,  all  bespeaking  holiday,  that 
they  are  gratifying  from  their  cheer- 
ful air,  and  his  execution  is  perfectly 
correspondent — for  as  his  figures  are 
unburdened  of  care,  so  are  they* 
most  cleanly  touched  in  with  the  hap- 
piest execution.  There  are  no  pic- 
tures that  are  more  fresh  and  holiday 
like,  with  no  visible  labour  whatever  ; 
the  handling,  as  suited  to  the  scenes^ 
is  perfect.  These  subjects  were  in 
great  demand,  and  he  certainly  re- 
peated himself  not  unfrequently .  There 
is  but  one  other  piece  by  him  in  this 
collection,  No.  131,  '<  Landscape,  Stm- 
set."  This  is  a  most  brilliant  little 
picture.  The  sun-light  is  perfectly 
magical,  and  the  richness  of  the  co- 
louring in  trees,  building,  and  figures 
is  completely  satisfying ;  yet,  with  all 
its  power  and  richness,  how  simply 
and  with  what  facility  it  appears  to 
have  been  painted.  It  represents  an 
old  tower  against  the  sunset  sky,  with 
trees  below  and  light  through  them 
to  the  distance ;  the  colour  of  the 
figures  m  the  foreground,  more  opaque 
than  the  rest  of  the  picture,  greatly 
promotes  the  brilliancy  of  effect. 

No.  8,  "  Philip  11.  of  Spam— 
Titian."  This  is  very  richly  coloured. 
The  head  appears  remarkably  small* 
and  the  expression  is  mean,  selfish,  and 
sinister,  well  suiting  the  worthless 
spouse  of  the  bigot  Mary. 

No.  1),  "  A  Rocky  Landscape,  with 
Banditti— Salvator  Rosa."  The  ef- 
fect of  this  picture  is  not  quite  plea- 
sant, probably  the  sky  is  too  light. 
This  great  roaster  has  some  magnifi- 
cent pictures  in  this  Exhibition,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; 
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bnt  we  will  come  to  tbem  in  their  or- 
der 

No.  10,  "  A  Jew  Rabbi."  This 
11  a  celebrated  picture ;  it  if  wonder- 
fnlljr  painted.  The  whole  face  is  in 
A  bw  tone,  with  very  bright  objects 
abote  and  below  it  in  the  drapeiy  of 
t)ie  toiban  and  the  jewellery.  This 
k  doubtless  intended  to  giro  the 
fiuse  the  gpreater  depth  and  power 
of  thought;  neTer  perhaps  was  the 
act  of  thinking  more  decidedly  ez- 

Sresaed.  The  picture  is  Tery  highly 
nished;  we  suspect  it  was  painted 
for  a  "Very  low  light ;  judiciously  pla- 
ced, and  alone,  it  would  be  probably 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  pictures. 

No.  13,  "  Study  of  an  old  Head^ 
Sohidone*'-*-is  too  near  the  Rem- 
brandt ;  it  is  dirty,  and  to  our  taste 
bas  little  to  recommend  it. 

We  do  not  greatly  adndre  No.  15, 
**  Susanna  and  the  Elders  <-*  Paul 
Veronese.**  It  has  been  engraved,  and, 
we  confoss,  in  its  present  state  we  pre- 
fer 4ie  print  to  the  picture.  The 
beauty  of  such  a  subject  must  consist 
in  its  colour  and  texture ;  here  the  one 
is  hsj^  and  the  other  dingy. 

No.  16,  "  View  in  Holland,  with 
Cattle  and  Figures — Vandemeer  and 
Cuyp."  So  it  is  called  in  the  cata- 
logue^ and  we  suppose  there  is  autho- 
rity for  the  two  names,  otherwise  we 
do  not  see  why  that  of  Cuyp  should 
be  added.  It  is  a  very  efiectlve  pic* 
ture,  clear,  and,  by  its  management 
of  distances  and  objects,  varying  a  very 
Sbnple  subject ;  and  by  great  variety 
in  the  yet  i^ngle  character  of  its  sky, 
it  becomes  an  imposing  picture.  You 
look  into  it  and  see  more  than  it  seem- 
ed to  promise. 

No.  16,  <'  St  Francis— Murillo.** 
This  has  Mnrillo*s  too  common  fault ; 
H  is  monotonous,  and  rather  weak ; 
but  the  head  has  earnestness,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  of  a  high  character. 
The  background  is  disagreeable  and 
uncertain,  as  his  backgrounds  too 
•ommonly  are.      But  we  turn  with 

Cit  satisfacik>n  to  a  little  picture  by 
,  No.  90,  «*  A  Monk  blessing  a  Crip- 
pie  at  the  (toor  of  a  Convent — a  model 
for  a  large  picture.**  This  is,  in  co- 
teur,  as  rich  as  Correggio*8,  and  in  all 
respects  more  like  that  great  master 
tiMm  any  picture  we  have  seen.  It 
has  great  decision  and  force ;  how  very 
superior  to  his  larger !  There  is  a  so- 
lemnity and  almost  mystery  of  colour 
So  k,  Witt  perUfct  liarmoiiy>  that  while 


it  satisfies  the  eye,  engages  the  mind 
to  an  imaginary  enquiry. 

No.  21,"  Portrait  of  Lorenzo  Pucd 
in  his  robe  of  office  as  Grand  Peniten- 
tiary: it  was  for  this  Cardinal,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  of  Leo  X.,  that 
Raphael  painted  his  famous  picture  of 
St  Ceoilia-^Raphael.**  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  picture :  how  dignified, 
and  how  perfectly  unaffected  I  How 
unlike  the  pretension  of  many  a  por- 
trait we  daily  see  1  It  is  painted  with 
very  great  care,  and  apparently  not 
in  oil,  yet  not  altogether  distemper 
—probably  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wa- 
ter through  the  means  of  site. 

We  cannot  very  much  admire  the 
baby-house  picture  of  "  St  Jerome  in 
his  chamber — Albert  Dnrer,  No.  22.** 

In  No.  23,  «  Dead  Christ— Guide,*' 
we  much  adiniro  the  iigfure  of  the  Vir- 
gin, but  not  the  dead  Christ ;  and  the 
angels  are  unangelic 

No.  24,  "  Landscape  with  travel- 
lers—Cuyp.**  We  believe  this  is  a 
very  much  admired  picture,  and  highly 
estimated.  In  some  lights,  and  by  it- 
self, it  may  express  the  intention  of 
the  painter,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  pecnliar  and  strong  lirht  of  sun. 
Perhaps  the  effoct  is  killed  by  the 
luminous  colouring  of  the  pictures 
about  it.  It  is  the  simplest  of  sub- 
iects  yet,  in  its  detail,  painted  with 
little  attention  to  nature ;  the  remark- 
ably dark  st(*ms  of  the  trees  seem  odd, 
and  make  the  other  parts  weak,  and 
even  unflnished.  It  is  too  near  the  ver}' 
finely  coloured  "  Velasquez  of  Don 
Balthazar,  son  of  Philip  IV.  ;*'  and 
more  particulariy  No.  27,  **  The  Mo- 
ses and  the  Burning  Bush — Bas9an.** 
This  is  the  finest  picture  by  the  mas- 
ter that  wo  have  ever  seen.  TJiere 
is  even  a  simple  grrandc^ur  about  the 
figure  of  Mosi»s  that  supplies  the  place 
of  higher  dignity ;  the  background  is 
surpriiiing  in  colour,  and  we  want  no 
other  form  ;  thrn»  appears  an  excava- 
tion in  a  rock,  near  which  is  the  burn- 
ing bush.  The  background  is  not 
dark,  is  of  a  grpenish-bro^-n  tone,  very 
solemn,  not  to  say  awful,  on  the  one 
side,  and  goes  off  into  the  most  unaf- 
focteil  distance  on  the  other.  A  tall 
goat  browsing  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree, 
unites  both  parts  of  the  subject,  and 
helps  its  simplicity.  It  is  a  picture  of 
yerj'  great  vigour. 

AihT  enjoying  this  picture,  we  mnst 
pass  by  many ;  we  cannot  stop  to  exa- 
mine the  hard  Garofolo,  nor  Ustades, 
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human  beasts^  and  fish-clcanlng  sub- 
jects, that  we  detest,  and  heartily  wish 
were  never  exhibited.  Nor  does  Wj- 
nants  demand  a  second  look.  '*  A 
town  in  Holland— V.  Heyden,  or  Van- 
dervelde,"  is  very  true  and  good ;  but 
as  we  would  not  stay  in  the  town 
longer  than  we  could  help,  so  we  pass 
quickly  from  the  representation.  No. 
S5,  *'  Terburg, — A  trumpeter  waiting 
for  orders  of  his  officer,*'  pleases  more, 
for  it  is  beautifidly  painted,  and  repre-    just  what  they  should  be ;  the  trees. 
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arrested  through  some  numbers,  but 
now  we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  stay  at  his  bidding.  This 
is  indeed  a  very  fine  landscape.  It 
must  be  seen  at  its  proper  distance ; 
for  near,  you  will  not  see  the  intention 
of  the  markings  in  the  rock,  which,  at 
a  little  distance,  appears  so  hi^^hly  fl  • 
nished,  that  it  is  positively  rocky  sub- 
stance. It  is  of  a  very  grand  charac- 
ter; the  shadows  in  the  hollows  ane 


scnts  order,  subordination,  and  autho- 
rity, and  propriety,  and  protection;  all 
which  are  pleasing  to  the  mind. 

We  pass  to  No.  36,  "  A  Calm," 
by  Vandervelde,  rather  weak,  yet  true ; 
tame,  as  a  calm  may  perliaps  be ;  but 
soon  get  into  trouble  at  No.  37,  "  Dogs 
quarrelling  in  a  Larder" — Snvders. 
It  is  finely  painted,  particularly  the 
brindled  dog :  may  we  never  meet  his 
fellow,  and  we  care  not  if  we  never 
see  him  again. 

No.  38,  too,  is  a  strife,  but  of  an- 
other kind,  "  between  Abraham's  and 
Lot*s  her^men/'  which  is  very  good 
for  the  master,  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  next.  No.  39,  is  by  a  master 
who  never  yet  pleased  us,  either  in 
subject  or  painting ;  nor  should  we 
care  if  all  his  laboiu*ed  "  Fish  in  a  Lar- 
der" were  with  the  "dogs."  There 
is  nothing  like  gennis  in  these  things. 

No.  45,  "  A  landscape  with  cottages 
—  Sunset,**  has  either  been  greatly 
nibbed  out,  or  not  rubbed  in  ;  in  one 
case,  it  may  be  more  of  a  remnewt  than 
a  Rembrandt ;  and  No.  44,  "  Rustic 
Courtship — A  Vandervelde,"  is  very 
unpromising  for  the  marriage,  for  there 
is  a  lack  of  harmony  before  it. 

We  like  not  Greuzc  and  his  *'  Petite 
Pleureuse,"  No.  46  ;  and  47,  "  The 
battle  between  Alexander  and  Poms — 
Berghem,"  is  only  a  battle  as  far  as  it 
is  confnsion ;  in  all  else  it  is  tame 
enough.  Berghem  was  out  of  his  ele- 
ment in  the  historical. 

No.  50,  "  Reception  of  a  Spanish 
Prince  at  a  Monastery — Velasquez," 
is  remarkable,  considering  the  master, 
for  a  total  absence  of  colour ;  it  is 
mere  light  and  shade,  grey,  not  agree- 
able, and  so  resembles,  especially  in 
the  principal  figure  of  the  Prince,  Mr 
Buss's  electioneering  print,  which  may 
be  seen  on  Radical  pockethandker- 
chiefs,  that  we  verily  believe  he  stole 
from  this  picture. 

No.  51,  "  A  Rocky  Landscape,  with 
Boats  and  Figures —  Salvator  Rosa." 
Our  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently 


or  rather  fragments  of  trees,  quite  In 
character  with  the  rock,  acknowledged . 
at  one  glance  to  be  tnie  to  Nature,  but 
no  portraiture  of  minute  parts.  The 
subject  is  the  inlet  of  a  little  creek, 
among  rocks,  the  creek  itself  perhaps 
in  a  bay  of  the  sea.  It  is  enclosed ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  figures 
are,  but  they  tell  wonderfully.  At 
first  look,  we  thought  the  picture  ra- 
ther monotonous,  but  after  a  while  we 
would  not  have  it  otherwise  than  it  is. 
So,  in  the  painting,  it  does  not  exhibit 
that  richness  and  brilliancy  of  sub- 
stance we  see  in  many  other  pictures, 
but  a  sort  of  half-distemper  look  : 
after  a  while,  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  best  as  it  is.  The 
sky,  too,  which  is  wonderfully  dashed 
in,  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  blue,  certainly  not 
ultramarine ;  as  Prussian  blue,  which 
it  much  resembles,  was  not  known  in 
Salvator's  time,  it  is  probably  Indigo. 
The  more  you  look  at  this  picture, 
the  more  you  see  to  admire  ;  the 
water  is  of  the  most  lefreshing  cool- 
ness, and  quite  a  deception,  yet  appa- 
rently unlaboured  and  free.  Why  is 
it  that  such  a  subject  pleases  us  so  in- 
tensely ?  It  is  not  a  scene  of  what 
woidd  be  commonly  termed  beau^ ; 
it  oflfers  no  great  display  of  peculiar 
richness,  nor  variety  of  colour ;  and 
as  for  the  figures,  we  know  not  what 
most  of  them  are  about.  It  is  because 
it  has  decided  character ;  it  represents 
the  grand  forms  of  nature  in  their  re* 
tired  wildness,  and  the  colour  and  exe- 
cution are  of  a  piece  with  it ;  there  Is 
nothing  little  here;  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  simple,  and  of  bold  sweep- 
ing lines,  not  broken  up  into  pretti- 
nesses,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case  with 
subjects  that  affect  grandeur.  How 
ardently  do  we  wish  that  this  picture 
and  its  companion  were  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery;  and  the  more  so,  as 
we  know  none  that  would  so  much 
improve  the  taste  of  qulc  lasL^a^^:^ 
pamUiTO.    '^^  Tswsx  ^^sa  Vj  "^^  W 
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tervenbg  pictures  until  we  come  to 
its  companioD,  No.  98,  ''  JacoVs 
Dream — Salvator."  Highly  as  we 
have  spoken  of  the  **  Rocky  Land- 
scape/' we  decidedly  think  this  the 
superior  picture;  in  general  colour, 
texture,  and  surface,  it  greatly  re- 
sembles its  companion.  The  land- 
scape part  of  it  is  lAuch  less,  but  what 
there  is  of  landscape  is  wonderfully 
flung  into  the  subject  with  a  bold 
hand,  and  more  would  have  bccu  an 
interruption  to  the  intention.  The 
Dream — how  shall  we  describe  it? 
Jacob  is  lying  down  at  the  feet  of 
two  or  three  trees,  in  the  corner  of  a 
stony  foreground.  The  trees  are  only 
in  part  seen ;  on  the  opposite  side  is 
a  sweep  of  rocky  bank,  reaching  be- 
yond the  middle,  and  connecting  itself 
with  the  very  foreground.  The  centre 
of  the  picture  represents  a  blaze  of 
celestial  light,  round  which,  and  par- 
tially across  it,  are  rolling  clouds,  en- 
circling the  light ;  on  one  side  of  this 
centre,  near  Jacob,  is  the  ladder  of 
ascent — a  common  simple  ladder — 
but  so  little  seen,  and  witn  intervening 
cloud  and  angel,  as  not  at  all  to  offend 
from  the  commonness  of  the  object ; 
groups  of  angels,  beautiful  in  form 
and  variety  of  attitude,  complete  the 
subject.  The  light  is  evidently  of  a 
celestial  glow,  of  that  region  where  it 
is  purest;  the  clouds  are  veiling  it 
from  the  earth,  and  rather  belong  to 
the  earth,  and  remind  us  of  the  pas- 
sage describing  divine  power,  ''  If  he 
do  but  touch  the  mountains  they  shall 
smoke."  The  whole  earthly  scene  is 
shrouded  in  the  voluminous  clouds 
that  encircle  the  divinely  inspired 
dream.  The  execution  is  wonderful, 
and  agreeable  to  the  bold  and  sublime 
conception.  We  could  not  but  notice 
in  this  picture  likewise  some  of  those 
touches  which  made  out  parts  with 
the  greatest  decision,  but  which,  on  a 
nearer  inspection,  appeared  to  be  but 
accidental  S[)la8hes  of  the  brush.  We 
conclude  from  this  that  he  did  not 
paint  very  near  his  canvas ;  that  his 
brushes  were  of  considerable  length. 
Both  those  pictures  look  very  much  as 
if  they  were  painted  with  a  mixture 
of  the  distemper  and  oil  vehicle  or 
medium. 

The  two  smaller  pictures  by  Sal- 
vator.  No.  53,  "  Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  Angel,"  and  5Q,  "  David  van- 
quishinpr  Goliath,"  though  rich  in 
colour,  iitc  not  \)\i\im\Q.  The  figures 
're  coarse.     Tvc  r/uut  landscape,  for 


which,  perhaps,  these  are  studies  to 
be  introduced,  and  therefore  there  may 
have  been  little  attention  to  nicety  of 
character. 

But  we  must  not  omit  No.  55,  ^'  An 
old  man  meditating — Rembrandt" — 
which  is  wonderfully  fine,  perfect 
meditation,  and  a  richness  of  colour, 
that  is  yet  so  subdued,  that  it  not 
only  not  interferes  with,  but  assists 
the  sobriety  of  thoughtful  age. 

No.  57,  "  Landscape  and  Figures — 
Swanevelt,"  may  be  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture were  it  placed  elsewhere;  but 
near  the  powerful  Salvators  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  fix  the  attention  upon 
the  weak  pencilling  and  colouring  of 
tiiat  master.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
pay  still  less  attention  to  the  very  un- 
pleasing  picture,  said  to  be  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  No.  59,  "  L'Umana  Frajelita." 
It  is  most  disgusting  in  subject,  dismal 
and  dingy,  nor  has  it  the  bold  handling 
of  a  master. 

No.  61,  "  The  Holy  Family,  with 
.Angels  bringing  presents  to  the  S:i- 
viour — N.  Poussin,"  is  very  beautiful. 
The  background  of  buildings  is  very 
good,  and  the  whole  in  perfect  day- 
light. If  the  angels  did  not  look  more 
like  children  than  angels,  the  scene  in 
which  they  are  placed  would  be  too 
natural.  Thedarkdrapery  of  Joseph, 
and  strange  hard  outiine  it  gives  of  his 
back,  makes  his  figure  rather  ludicrous . 
Joseph  seems  to  have  been  no  favourite 
with  the  painters ;  they,  in  general, 
represent  him  unnecessarily  old,  and 
by  no  means  well-looking. 

No.  0*2,  "  Lady  with  a  Fan — Rem- 
brandt," is  very  fine.  It  is  one  of 
those  powerful  effects  of  reflected 
lights  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged. 
It  should  be  seen  in  a  peculiar  light, 
where  all  these  reflexes  would  tell. 
Is  there  not  a  little  indecision  and 
want  of  clearness  which  would  vanish 
if  it  were  placed  in  a  lower  light  ? 

We  come  to  the  first  picture  in  the 
middle- room  quite  unprepared  for  its 
vidgarity.  No.  04,  **  Five  Boors  at  an 
open  window  carousing,"  detestable 
as  art  or  nature  ;  perfect  bores. 

No.  05,  "  Soldiers  Gambling,"  ar- 
rests the  attention,  from  its  remarkably 
beautiful  colouring.     The  grouping  is 

?^ood,  and  the  figures  easy.     It  is  very 
reely  executed,  and  with  a  freshness 
as  if  painted  at  one  sitting. 

No.  70,  "  A  River  Scene,  with 
Boats  and  Figures — Cuyp,"  is  rather 
heavy  and  monotonous  for  tliat  uias- 
tcr.     The  handling  of  Cuyp  is  very 
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strong,  pcrbaps  more  so  than  bis  sub- 
jects Tvould  admit,  had  he  uot  an  aim 
at  peculiar  effects  of  atmosphere,  to 
which  all  else  is  sacrificed ;  but  if 
from  change  in  colour,  or  accident, 
this  effect  be  lost,  his  pictures  are  not 
always  pleasing. 

No.  71,  "  Landscape — RuysdacI," 
.—said  to  be  painted  at  12  years  of  age, 
is  very  true  to  nature,  highly  finished, 
with  great  depth,  more  than  he  adopt- 
ed in  his  more  advanced  time  ;  but 
we  are  incredulous  as  to  the  age.  We 
know  that  many  of  his  beautiful  small 
pictures  are  said  to  have  been  painted 
at  this  early  age  ;  they  are  distinguish- 
able by  a  rabed  leafage,  as  if  forced 
into  a  substance  by  his  vehicle ;  his 
after- works  are  smoutli. 

The  next  picture.  No.  72,  "  A  Sandy 
Road,*'  by  him,  is  very  simple  and 
beautiful — the  sentiment  is  in  the  co- 
lour. The  portrait,  "  Supposed  to  be 
John  Lutina  the  Goldsmith — bv  Rem- 
brandt"— is  another  proof  of  his  won- 
drous power.  He  makes  a  history  by 
his  mysterious  colouring  of  whatever 
subject  be  undertakes.  This  is  not 
so  much  a  goldsmith,  but  the  life,  the 
history  of  one.  A  good  novelist  might 
sit  down  before  such  pictures  as  these 
of  Rembrandt's,  and  work  them  into 
wondrous  tales,  by  mentally  extract- 
ing incidents  from  the  mystery  of  the 
colouring.  No  painter  ever  under- 
stood this  power  as  Rembrandt  did. 
More  or  less  he  ever  made  mystery 
his  subject,  nor  would  he  detract  from 
its  magic,  when  more  particularly  his 
aim,  by  the  enticements  of  beauty. 
When  we  reluctantly  quit  such  a 
Rembrandt  as  this,  we  find  we  pass 
on  rather  rapidly — nor  does  "  a  Wo- 
man Paring  Apples  in  a  Kitchen — by 
J.  B.  Van  Slingelandt,'*  tempt  us  to 
stay,  even  by  the  promise  of  dump- 
lings ;  but  No.  80,  "  A  Child  receiv- 
ing Religious  Instruction  —  Rem- 
brandt,*' arrests  us  again  with  its 
magical  mystery.  There  is  in  the 
very  colouring  of  this  small  picture 
the  solemn  religious  feeling  and  al- 
most holiness  of  experienced  age,  and 
the  confiding  docility  of  early  youth. 
United  as  a  whole,  it  is  religious  awe. 
The  background  retires  into  a  most 
expressive  obscurity.  We  look  at  it 
as  we  would  take  up  a  book  of  the 
Sibyls,  with  its  many  chapters,  oracu- 
lar and  mysterious,  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future. 

Wc  turn  to  No.  81,  and  find  the 
work  of  no  less  a  master  tliau  Ru- 


bens, "  Christ's  charge  on  delivering 
the  Keys  to  St  Peter," — but  we  in 
vain  look  here  for  the  mystery  that 
such  a  charge  should  have  imparted. - 
The  Christ,  which  should  be  wonder- 
fully divine,  is  positively  mean  ;  there 
is  no  good  expression  in  the  heads ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  to  interest.  It 
is  one  of  Rubens*s  pictures  of  mere 
figures,  with  his  peculiar  handling 
and  colouring,  wherein  and  whereby 
nothing  is  told. 

No.  83,  "  A  Mountainous  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle  and  Figures,  on 
the  Banks  of  a  River — Berghem,** — 
is  very  fine — painted  with  a  fidl  and 
rich  pencil.  The  supremity  of  the 
mountain  over  the  scene,  with  its 
crown  of  clouds,  is  admirably  kept  up, 
and  tends  greatly  to  give  importance 
and  grandeur  to  the  whole ;  all  the 
numerous  figures,  many  in  a  very  sub- 
dued tone,  are  under  its  protection. 
A  poetical  character  of  lanoscape,  but 
extremely  simple,  is  well  conceived 
and  sustained. 

We  must  pass  on  to  five  pictures  of 
Caspar  Poussin,  No.  89  to  No.  93  in- 
clusive. Of  all  the  landscape  paint- 
ers, Caspar  delights  us  most.  He 
was  thoroughly  skilled  in  composition, 
hence  ho  was  always  certain.  His  co- 
louring was  always  appropriate.  He 
had  so  simple  a  manner,  that  he  must 
have  worked  with  very  great  rapidity. 
Hence  his  pictures  sometimes  appear, 
in  a  degree,  as  from  a  manufactory, 
but  there  is  always,  in  some  part  or 
other,  a  pretty  strong  mark  of  genius, 
by  which  those  scenes  which  at  first 
view  appear  mostly  similar,  have 
some  distinguishing  feature ;  so  that 
in  fact  he  repeated  himself  much  less 
than  is  commonly  believed.  Of  these 
five  we  like  the  larger  one  with  Sports- 
men and  Dogs  the  least — it  is  too 
long  ;  the  second  distance  monoto- 
nous, and  not,  perhaps,  quite  agreeing 
with  the  sides.  In  the  smaller.  No. 
89,—"  The  Fall  at  Tivoli,**— the  wa- 
ter is  admirable — it  is  sparkling.  We 
need  not  say  it  is  not  a  view — the  wa- 
ter is,  without  doubt,  a  study,  but  the 
scene  is  composed.  These  are  pleas- 
ing pictures  of  this  master,  but  by  no 
means  some  of  his  best ;  we  would 
have  wished,  in  a  collection  in  which 
there  are  such  superb  Salvator  Rosas, 
a  more  choice  selection  from  the  works 
of  Caspar  had  been  made — not  but  that 
we  greatly  admire  these,  but  they  are 
uot  of  that  consequence  ^bis.\v\&ssc^ 
of  Ws  \>kVaxe&  Wi  ca&sictvHS.i  ^^%^*!»a- 
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We  must  pass  on  to  two  Murillos^ 
No.  100  and  No.  101.  Thejr  are  very 
different — the  first  is  very  vigorous — 
the  other  much  less  so.  The  head  of 
the  Spanish  Girl  is  very  natural*  and 
finely  coloured*  and  a  subject  he  well 
knew  how  to  paint ;  and  though  it  be 
of  low  peasant  character,  it  is  not  un« 
pleasing.  No.  101,  "  The  Holy  Fa- 
mily, with  a  group  of  Angels/'  is  very 
goocU  but  it  nas  somewhat  of  Muril- 
lo*8  fault.  There  is  little  but  the  an- 
gels to  mark  the  holiness  of  the  family ; 
yet  the  head  of  the  mother  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  even  sweet — the  picture 
is  rather  weak. 

No.  102,  ''Landscape, with  Nymph 
going  to  Bathe— Both  and  Polcmbierg." 
We  cannot  quite  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  this  picture.  It  is  sultry 
enough  certainly,  that  nymphs  should 
wish  to  bathe,  but  we  modestly  think 
they  should  have  a  little  more  shelter. 

No.  103,  "  The  Infant  Moses— 
Murillo,*' — is  more  richly  coloured 
than  Murillo  is  in  general— it  is  al- 
most Titianesque. 

No.  106,  <'  Landscape,  with  a  Mill, 
painted  at  the  age  of  ten  years— J. 
Kuysdael," — is  very  rich  in  colour, 
and  beautifully  painted.  We  are  incre- 
dulous as  to  the  age ;  how  pure  must 
have  been  the  medium  with  which  this 
picture  was  painted,  and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  the  next. 

No.  107,  **  Interior  of  a  Room,  with 
Figures  at  Cards."— The  effect  of  the 
daylight  here  is  wonderful,  and  the 
figures  not  being  coarse  and  vulgar, 
the  subject  is  not  unpleasant — ^it  is 
pauited  with  great  care  and  truth ; 
the  woman  seen  through  the  open 
door,  and  the  parts  beyond,  well  con- 
nect the  card-players  with  the  whole 
locality.  The  perfect  keeping  of  all 
the  distances  is  admirable. 

The  "  Salmacis"  of  Albano,  No. 
112,  has  a  general  rich  effect  of  colour, 
but  for  the  size  of  the  picture  the 
landscape  is  too  little  considered,  yet 
the  figures  are  not  large  enough,  if  they 
are  the  principal  ol^ects.  The  dis- 
tance, as  likewise  in  his  Europa,  No. 
117,  is  not  good— it  is  a  fault  of  Al- 
bano that  his  distances  are  commonly 
too  indistinct,  and  have  not  that  atmos- 
phere they  should  have.  The  Eu- 
ropa is  a  g^ood  figure,  and  looks  as  if 
painted  from  Nature. 

No.  1 15,  "  A  Forest  Scene—Hob- 

hima," — is  very  good — it  is  a  simple 

Mulyect,  the  skirts  of  a  foreit  with  a 

icr  00^:1^  MMmndar  the  trees.  The 


management  is  very  judicious — the 
light,  which  is  not  large  in  quantity^ 
is  put  just  where  the  thought  of  the 
spectator  should  be  directed — the  hap- 
py cottar's  home — the  ^voured  sunny 
spot ;  yet  this  occupies  a  small  space 
in  the  picture,  that  it  may  have  due 
modestv — a  peaceful  rest  in  unobtru- 
sive light.  This  is  the  home  poetry  of 
the  picture,  and  the  colour,  and  light, 
and  shade  administer  to  it.  The 
humble  home,  from  its  very  smallness 
in  the  scene,  seems  sheltered  by  the 
forest;  the  trees,  as  sentient  things, 
know  it  and  protect  it.  The  sun- 
light is  no  hot  disagreeable  glare,  but 
such  as  content  might  bask  in.  The 
colouring  is  remarkably  clear  and 
powerful.  The  aim  of  Hobbima  ever 
appears  to  be  to  impress  one  charac- 
ter strongly  upon  his  common  scenes. 
Ho  seems,  therefore,  more  careless  of 
parts  that  are  unimportant  to  thb 
whole,  and  of  minute  detail,  than  are 
in  general  the  painters  of  such  homely 
subjects.  His  pictures,  therefore, 
though  beautifully  painted,  and  pos- 
sessing an  admirable  texture,  are  to  be 
looked  at  not  too  near,  for  he  genera- 
lized ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  he  should  give  a  depth  and  power 
of  colour,  which  he  did  with  such 
judgment,  that  the  eye  readily  seeks 
the  proper  distance.  Lovers  of  elabo- 
rate detail  will  not  relish  the  freer  and 
bolder  pencilling  of  Hobbima.  His 
trees  throw  out  their  masses  more  for 
their  power  of  colour  and  of  shade, 
than  for  a  display  of  distinct  leafage. 
The  united  clearness,  brigiitness,  and 
yet  depth  of  this  picture  arc  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  eye. 

How  rich  is  this  exhibition  in  Rem- 
brandt's. Here,  at  No.  12 1 ,  we  e^me  to 
another  "  Head  of  an  Elderly  Female." 
It  is  indeed  a  very  surprising  picture. 
It  is  wonderfully  executed,  very  un- 
like, in  tlie  handling,  the  Lady  with 
the  Fan,  that  is  more  laboured,  and 
reflected  lights  worked  into  it,  with 
evident  retouching.  This  is  vigor- 
ously dabbed  in  at  once  from  Nature, 
without  an  after-touch,  and  is  as  fresh 
and  pure  as  when  it  came  from  the 
easel.  How  perfectly  pure  must  have 
been  the  medium,  that  without  a  stain 
has  left  every  tint  and  colour  appa- 
rently unaltered.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  an  oily  surface 
ever  having  been  on  the  picture ;  in 
the  hand  and  arm,  where  the  white  is 
dragged  over  the  dress,  the  puri^  of 
the  inedi^ua  u  ^^Ty  striking.    The 
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simplicity  of  the  attitudes  of  Rem* 
brandt's  portraits  is  very  admirable ; 
They  never  look  as  if  sitting  to  be 
admired  ;  it  struck  us  as  if  they  had 
an  air  of  being  standing  figures ;  they 
always  look  unaffected  and  natural. 
We  are  come  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
room  ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  turn 
back  and  bo  critical  upon  the  Belisa- 
rius  of  Murillo,  which  wc  think  most 
disagreeably  vulgar.  We,  therefore^ 
pass  on  to  the  *'  South  Room.*' 

No.  123,  «  Master  and  Scholar— 
from  the  Marcschalchi  Collection  at 
Bologna — Caravaggio.'*  This  is  un- 
doubtedly well  painted,  but  we  can- 
not conceive  that  it  can  have  any  in- 
terest. As  family  portraits,  they  may 
have  had  their  value.  Is  not  tlus  sort 
of  subject  the  abuse  of  the  style  called 
Historical  ?  This  picture  is  deficient 
in  the  strength  for  which  Caravaggio 
was  80  justly  celebrated.  His  power- 
ful light  and  shade,  and  depth  and 
choice  of  colour,  render  his  works 
sometimes  very  grand ;  but  does  he 
not  fail  in  individual  expression  ?  G. 
Dow  is  seldom  pleasing,  unless  to  those 
who  prefer  laborious  finish  to  execu- 
tion. No.  132  is  not  an  exception. 
Schidone  is  often  a  happy  imitator. 
In  his  Holy  Family,  No.  133,  the  An- 
gels are  very  good,  and  like  Correg- 
gio.  After  this,  "  A  Man  smoking" 
will  not  engage  much  attention — so 
we  pass  it. 

No.  138,  "  Landscape,  with  Build- 
ings and  Figures — G.  Poussin."  This 
is  a  very  simple  subject,  probably  an 
exact  view,  but  it  is  so  treated  as  to 
be  poetical.  The  little  town  is  not 
ostentatiously  set  forth  in  any  strong 
light,  tliough  it  is  sufficiently  separa- 
ted from  the  wooded  scenery  below  it 
— {ill  which  is  in  the  deepest  repose  of 
colour.  A  clear  river  winds  amoog 
the  trees,  and  a  figure  or  two  are  on 
the  hanks.  It  is  very  sweetly  pencil- 
led, and  coloured  with  great  depth  and 
transparency.  The  character  of  the 
scene  is  of  retirement,  not  unconneet- 
ed  with  social  enjoyments  of  a  quiet 
town .  Pictures  of  this  kind  are  unam- 
bitious ;  they  do  not  force  themselres 
upon  the  eye,  but,  like  the  scenes  they 
represent,  are  to  be  sought,  and  when 
seen  are  enjoyed. 

No.  139,  ''  An  Infant,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  Royal  children  of  Spain 
— Velasquez."  The  eve  rests  npon 
this,  g^tified,  not  by  the  subject,  Kmt 
the  colour.  An  in&nt  enveloped  in 
its  bed-clothes>  excepting  the  head^ 


does  not  promise  Tonr  mueh }  but  in 
this  extreme  simplicity  there  ii  the 
boldness  of  gpenius.  An  inferior  paint- 
er would  have  made  his  art  more  con» 
spicuous  in  composition.  Tho  object 
of  Velasques  was  to  portray  the  ohildy 
and  he  has  given  that,  with  its  singn* 
larly  intelligent  expression,  and  no* 
thing  else.  There  is  no  nurse,  no 
mother,  no  concomitants^eveir  inch 
of  the  piece  is  the  chUd,  and  for  the 
child.  We  look  at  it  till  the  strangle, 
ness  wears  off,  and  we  become  pleased 
with  it  even  as  a  subject.  We  do  wish 
this  simplicity,  which  we  have  like* 
wise  noticed  in  the  portraits  of  Rem- 
brandt, was  more  attended  to  by  our 
portrait-painters.  It  is  a  g^reat  thing 
to  have  a  position  that  is  not  attitn^ 
nized,  and  in  which  the ''  sitter**  might 
remain  without  fatigue  |  where  tlie 
figure  in  Nature  would  be  wearied  with 
a  position,  the  spectator  will  soon  be 
wearied  too,  and  r^^t  the  attitude 
cannot  be  relaxed.  Here  are  two 
strange  pictures  of  Bassan,  No.  140 
and  144,  «  The  Deluge,  and  thebuOd- 
ing  of  the  Ark.**  Thero  is  sometldng 
venr  odd  in  his  colouring,  his  green 
and  red  skies,  the  green  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  verdeter.  The  mode 
of  treating  such  subjects  is  singular  t 
The  creatures  are  collected  as  in  a 
market  of  the  commonest  kind,  wliile 
the  colouring  is  in  a  g^at  part  ideal. 
There  is  in  them  a  strange  mixture  of 
good  and  bad,  something  of  the  subli- 
mity of  mystery  mixed  up  with  triliiq|^ 
vulgarities.  These  are veryunlike the 
Bassan  we  before  noticed,  The  Moaei. 
No.  141,  ''A  fresh  Breeze,  with  Men^ 
of-  War  in  the  distance— Vandervelde  i** 
and  145,  •*  Fishing-boats,  with  Ifen- 
of- War  in  the  dUtance—J.  M.  W, 
Turner,*'  are  evidenUy  placed  as  il» 
vals.  They  both  are  In  the  posseisloii 
of  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  They  are 
both  fine  pictures,  but  painted  upon 
yery  different  principles.  The  one  la 
earefhl  painting,  smootii  in  eieeutioOb 
very  tnmsparent,  indeed  rery  snoeesa* 
fully  aiming  at  the  very  texture  of  tlie 
elements  and  obfects  it  n 
The  other  is  with  a  bold  i 
pencU,  with  little  care  tot  any  u 
but  effect.  Tlie  texture  of  all  i 
the  same,  the  snrlkee  ] 
accordinfl4T  the  sky,  ey*  &«  •  • 
derable<      i     9,  loc^^       , 
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Greuze.  As  an  affected  author  al- 
irays  speaks  of  himself,  so  does  Greuze 
more  or  less  exhibit  himself ;  that  is, 
his  own  affectation.  His  faces  look 
as  if>  in  the  midst  of  these  scntimen- 
talitiesy  they  wore  thankiug  the  pain- 
ter for  his  prettinesses.  But  his  vani- 
ties are  flimsy,  unsubstantial — the 
very  opposite  to  vigour.  We  should 
suppose  Greuze's  character  to  be  very 
well  hit  off  in  a  little  work  of  that  day, 
quoted  by  M.  d'Epinay  in  a  letter  to 
rAbbe  Gagliani,  1771.  The  author 
of  the  little  satire  makes  the  pictures 
at  an  exhibition  speak  ;  among  other 
pleasantries,  is  one  directed  against 
Greuze,  who,  it  seems,  had  not  exhi- 
bited. One  of  the  pictures  is  enqui- 
ring for  the  absentee :  "  M.  Greuze? 
— 11  bonde — J'en  suis  fache,  nous  au- 
rions  eu  le  plaisir  de  repeter  Ics  clogcs 
qu*il  se  donne,"  &c. 

No.  162,  Sea-piece  —  "  A  Squall 
coming  on  —  J.  Ruysdael."  The 
painter  may  be  excused,  if  his  sky  is 
very  superior  to  the  water.  The  for- 
mer was  an  element  ho  often  accu- 
rately observed,  and  followed  water 
only  in  mountain  rivers  and  their  falls, 
in  which  he  is  always  admirable. 
This  little  picture  is  to  be  looked  at 
for  the  sky,  which  is  very  true.  It  is 
sombre,  lowering,  and  brooding^  mis- 
chief ;  we  have  an  expectation  in  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  poetical.  The  wa- 
ter has  too  many  short  touches. 

The  "  Marriage  of  St  Catherine" 
is  a  subject  of  singular  purity  and 
beauty,  and  has  been  a  trial  of  strength 
with  most  of  the  great  Italian  paint- 
ers. This  No.  163,  "  by  Bonvi- 
cino"  (called  Moretto),  is  certainly  not 
agreeable  ;  nor  to  be  endured  by  those 
who  have  in  their  mind's  eye  this  sub- 
ject by  Raphael. 

No.  166,  "  Head  of  our  Saviour- 
Morales,"  is  very  finely  painted  ;  but 
we  think  it  deficient  in  expression. 
In  its  manner  it  greatly  reminds  us  of 
the  Correggio  in  the  National  Gal- 
lerv,  Christ  before  Pilate.  Works 
by  this  master  are  not  common  ;  the 
picture  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  is  said  to  be 
by  him.  The  pictures  we  have  seen 
by  him  have  a  solemn  and  a  tender 
cast  of  colour. 

No.  168,  "  The  Crucifixion— -Mu- 
rillo,"  is  a  very  solemn  little  pic- 
ture ;  it  looks  painted  for  adoration ; 
and  we  should  presume,  from  the 
peculiar  mode  of  framing  it,  that 
It  has  been  very  precious.  It  has  pur- 


ple velvet  close  to  it  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.     We  suppose  there  is  no  paint- 
ing beneath  it,  and  that  it  was  painted 
on,  or  as  a  cross.     The  purple  of  the 
velvet,  with  its  difference  of  texture, 
makes  the  brown  very  solemn,  not  to 
say  awful.     We  cannot  dwell  a  mo- 
ment on  the  "  Country  Surgeon,"  by 
Jan  Steen — we  have  a  hatred  of  his 
beastly  subjects.     But  we  arc  arrested 
by  the  '*  Adoration  of  the  Magi — 
Jean  Van  Eyck," — not  because,  as  the 
catalogue  asserts,  **  the  two  brothers 
Hubert  and  Jean  are  introduced  look- 
ing through  a  window,  and  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  principal  of  the  Magi.*' 
We  should  not  stay  to  admire  it  as  a 
work,  for  it  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  eccentricities  of  art,  but  we  ex- 
amiuo  it  with  some  curiosity  as  by 
the  founder  of  oil  psdnting,  or  rather 
we  should  say  by  the  inventor  of  that 
medium,  which  all  the  great  masters 
used,    and  which  many,  not  without 
much  show  of  argument,  believe  to 
have  been  lost !     Van  Eyck  was  bom 
A.D.  1370.     This  picture,  therefore, 
may  have  been  painted  considerably 
more  than  four  hundred  years.     Its 
very  antiquity  demands  respect.     It  is 
possible  that  this  picture  is  not  one  of 
those  painted  in  oil,  for  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  detennine  that  point;  if  it  be, 
it  well  shows  the  preservation  of  the 
colours.     We  say  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  discover  that  pictures  are  painted 
in  oil.     We  have  recently  seen  one  or 
two  valuable  ones,  which  on  examina- 
tion were  found  not  to  be  in  oil,  or 
not  solely  oil,  and  would  not  bear  a 
wet  sponge.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  an  old  picture,  if  the 
varnish  be  really  all  taken  off,  than  to 
wash  it  with  water ;  not  only  is  there 
danger  of  some  parts  positively  put  in 
without  any  oil  at  all,  disappearing, 
such  as  skies,  more  particularly  per- 
haps in  Venetian  pictures ;  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  there  was  that 
added  to  the  medium,  which  makes  i^ 
and  more  readily  in  some  colours  than 
in  others,  unite  with  water.     We  have 
seen  many  pictures,  said  to  be  rubbed 
to  the  ground,  washed  to  the  ground ; 
the  greens,  made  probably  with  black 
and  indigo,  are  very  apt  to  vanish  and 
leave  the  brown  ground.  ^^ 

"  A  gentle  breeze.  No.  171,  Wil- 
liam Vandervelde,"  is  very  good.  It 
is  refreshing.  But  we  have  seen  much 
finer  by  the  master  than  mo«t  ^1  V&s^ 
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not  seem  to  correspond  with  that  da« 
Bcription  of  the  general  colour  and 
texture,  wo  have  but  one  remark  to 
make,  which  is,  that  though  we  may 
disapprove  of  individual  pictuies  ei- 
ther in  parts  or  as  wholes,  yet  it  is  an 
extremely  rare  thing  to  meet  with  any 
picture,  however  unpleasant  in  subject 
or  execution,  of  the  olden  time,  whlchj 
from  its  texture  alone,  is  not  pleasing. 
Wo  have  compared  the  works  of  tne 
old  masters  to  jewellery — their  paint 
is  hard  as  iron,  with  the,  as  it  wer^ 
innate  brilliancy  of  precious  stones. 
This  fact  (persuaded  as  we  are  that  it 
does  not  arise  from  age,  as  some  pre« 
tend),  connected  with  other  reasomngf 
has  convinced  us  that  we  do  not  use 
their  medium ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
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great  thing  if  scientific  men  would  di« 
rect  their  chemical  knowledge  to  tlu4 
sul]ti^^»  ^^^  publish  an  account  of 
their  experiments.  We  have  many 
societies,  to  whom  it  may  properly  be« 
long.  The  arts  are  of  too  much 
real  importance  for  this  matter  to  be 
longer  neglected.  There  are  those 
who  might  set  the  question  at  rest-^ 
the  very  common  discussion  of  it  shows 
that  its  settlement  may  be  highly  use* 
ful — and,  at  all  events*  is  desirable. 
We  had  intended  to  have  made  spme 
remarks  upon  some  notes  we  made  at 
the  National  Gallery,  whose  directors 
have  at  length  made  another  purcha99 
— but  we  have  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  pages  of  Maga,  and  must  reserve 
the  notice  to  a  future  Number. 


To  Amateur  Artists. 

Gentlemen, — There  are  no  greater  parative  solitariness  of  your  pursuit 

lovers  of  art  than  yourselves,  fbr  you  your  love  can  rarely  reach  ambitioiif 

pursue  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  you  which  might  give  full  energy  to  your 

pursue  it  under  many  disadvantages,  power,  and  make  it  all-worUiy  in  your 

You  want  the  constant  excitement  of  own  estimation, 

being  before  the  public ;  you  cannot  Consider  a  moment  what  the  art  is— 

have  fair  criticisms  on  vour  works  what  it  has  made  men — and  see  if  it 

from  private  friends  ana   flatterers,  be  not  fitting  the  ambition  of  man  to 

and  live  too  much  out  of  the  world  of  excel  in  it.     How  few  of  any  rank, 

art.     Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  station,  or  profession,  acquire  an  inn- 


advancement  than  frequent  commu- 
nicatiou  among  artists,  or  the  real 
lovers  of  art,  and  this  you  can  with 
difficulty  obtain.     You  paint  pictures 


mortality  to  eoual  that  of  the  great 
painters.  If  all  the  works  of  one  of 
their  greatest  could  be  collected  and 
were  for  sale,  a  principality  could  not 


— few  see  them ;  you  have  but  half    purchase  them.     Is  it  great  to  draw 
the  pleasure  in  your  creations  ]  the     forth,  to  exercise,  and  bring  to  ma* 


finest  garden  would  become  wearisome 
were  it  only  visited  by  the  possessor. 
It  will  be  said,  you  may  send  your 
works  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Aca- 
demy. You  may  send  one  work,  for 
by  their  laws  they  will  admit  no  more, 
while  the  professional  artist  will  have 
many  to  compare  with  your  one  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a 
society  of  professional  painters  will  at 
any  time  afibrd  the  b«st,  or  a  very 
good  place  to  amateur  exhibitors. 
And  even  your  one  picture  will  be 
sacrificed  to  display;  painted  for  a 
private  room  in  the  simplicity  of  yoor 
taste,  and  without  the  dangerous  te- 
merity which  the  painting  up  to  the 
exhibition-glare  engenders,  wki  with- 
out the  power  of  retouching  which 
the  Academicians  wjoT,  your  one 
modest  picture  will  be  lost,  or  laore 
probably  destroyed,  amidst  a  hetero- 
geneous mass,  ambitious  of  attractioD. 
You  have,  therefore,  in  reality,  no 
plac«  of  exhibition ;  and  for  the  oom- 


turity,  genius  in  writings — to  be  the 
historian,  the  novelist,  the  poet?  Be 
assured  not  less  so  to  be  the  painter ; 
but  why  b  that  gr^eat  art  now  less  fit 
than  other  arts  to  become  the  employ* 
ment  of  your  lives  ?  Because,  from 
the  retirement  with  which  it  must  be 

gursued,  its  great  ends  can  searceljr 
e  attained.  It  has  no  field  for  ambi- 
tion— it  wants  its  consequence— 4t  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  amusement 
merely,  an  inferior  and  secondary  pur- 
suit. And  yet  who  are  generally  bet« 
ter  qualified  for  unlimited  success  than 
amateur  artists?  You  mostly  have 
minds  cultivated  by  education,  and  br 
that  peouIhLr  reamng  which  is 
UsTouraUe  to  generating  and  J 
ing  taste.  lou  have  more 
tunities  of  traTcIl  -of  a 
finest  tl  ffs  in  Ik 
for  p  hir  o 

eearoh   aiier  ] 
unshackled  by  we  n 
deriag  to  a  nshioOf  or 
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pica.  It  is  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  among  you  men  of  dor- 
mant  genius,  in  themselves  admirably 
auallfied  to  excel,  but  kept  dormant 
irom  their  too  private  occupation,  that 
I  now  address  you ;  and  ardently  de- 
sire to  see  your  exertions  increased 
for  your  own  sokes,  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  for  your  fame.  I  will  not 
throw  away  a  word  upon  those  who 
would  thiuK  it  presumption  in  you  to 
vie  with  professional  men  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  pursuit,  and  who, 
they  believe,  must  have  more  genius 
than  yourselves  (I  would  have  some  of 
you  devote  your  lives  to  it  likewise), 
as  if  an  apprenticeship  and  drudgery 
of  service  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  acquirement  of  an  adequate 
knowledge  and  power  over  materials. 
It  is  not  presumption  to  suppose  genius 
to  be  so  far  a  common  property  that 
it  is  existent  in  any  given  number  of 
persons — in  yourselves  as  in  others. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  that  part  of  the  art 
which  can  alone  be  learnt,  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  attainment.  The 
labour  of  this  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  more  the  mind  than  the  hand  that 
must  be  practised — a  love  of  the  art 
will  soon  give  the  latter  the  requisite 
execution;  and,  indeed,  the  fault  is 
too  often  the  other  way,  that  the  hand 
has  acquired  too  much  for  the  head. 
I  have  known  some  of  our  greatest 
artists  produce  their  best  works  very 
soou  after  they  had  seriously  taken  up 
the  art.  Many  artists  arrive  at  great 
manual  dexterity,  whose  practice  that 
way  is  detrimental  to  them.  You  well 
know  that  is  the  least  part  of  the  art. 
You  have  every  advantage  but  one — 
remove  the  obstacle  that  now  shuts 
you  out  from  the  world,  and  hinders 
you  from  becoming  fair  competitors 
for  fame  and  honour;  and  I  entertain 
no  doubt  but  that  you  will,  equally 
with  professional  men,  show  forth  the 
fruits  of  great  talents.  I  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  advantages  to  yourselves, 
allow  me  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the 
advantages  the  art  itself  will  derive 
from  your  hands.  There  would  be  just 
a  noble  emulation  between  professional 
artbts  and  ycmrsclves.  They  would 
hail  an  Exhibition  solely  of  your  works, 
as  tending  more  than  any  other  thing 
to  promote  a  general  love  for  art. 
You  will  greatly  render  it  more  esti- 
mable in  the  public  eye;  you  will 
show  it  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the 
hfgrhest  ambidon;  and,  I  may  add, 
iluU  it  will  be  expected  of  you  that 


you  should  rescue  it  from  its  meaner 
objects.  Fashion  is  au  ill  word  when 
speaking  of  aught  worthy  a  high  aim ; 
but  to  use  the  inttlli^ible  phrase,  you 
will  make  it  a  fashion  ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  most  essentially  serve  tlie  pro- 
fessional artists.  You  will  create  for 
them  patrons  among  a  cliss  where 
none  now  exist ;  and  you  will  engraft 
upon  the  education  of  the  most  culti- 
vated a  new  study,  that  will  give  a 
value  to  every  other,  and  that  every 
other  will  assist.  It  is  lameutablo  to 
see  how  many  listless  persons  there  are 
among  that  unfortunate  class  who  are 
too  weidthy  to  require  occupation  as  a 
means,  and  have  no  stimulus  to  au  in- 
tellectual and  honourable  pursuit. 
Every  one  whom  you  may  he  the 
means  of  rescuing  from  the  inanity, 
perhaps  the  follies  of  life,  will  bo 
grateful  to  you  for  a  pursuit,  and  for 
bringing  into  palpable  exercise  powers 
they  did  not  know  they  possessed. 

1  would  have  you  establish  an  Ex- 
hibition of  your  own.  I  would  not 
have  you  hire  rooms,  and  have  a  mere- 
ly teraponiry  exhibition,  but  come  be- 
rore  the  world  at  once  handsomely, 
and  show  you  mean  to  become  a 
permanent  Society.  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  arc  a  sufficient  number  to 
establish  the  thing  properly.  Do  we 
not  see  club-houses  arise,  costly  struc- 
tures, as  if  men  were  only  seeking  for 
a  name  by  which  they  rmght  be  called 
together  ?  why  not  have  the  Amateur 
Club  ? — or  cjill  it  by  what  name  you 
will ;  gather  together  a  society,  raise 
an  establishment,  with  funds,  and  ma- 
nagement, the  details  of  which  many 
to  whom  I  write  must  he  more  con- 
versant with  than  I  can  be  ;  and  lose 
no  time  in  having  preliminary  meet- 
ings, that  the  whole  may  be  organized 
and  put  in  motion  before  the  next 
spring. 

I  will  venture  only  to  throw  out  a 
few  suggestions,  which  most  readily 
occur  to  me  in  my  reflections  on  this 
subject.  I  would  admit  of  two  sorts 
of  members — the  exhibitors  and  non- 
exhibitors.  The  former  should  have 
some  exclusive  privileges,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  a  less  annual  subscription,  for 
they  would  principally  raise  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  by  their  Exhibition. 
I  wotdd  have  a  common  room  for 
meeting  and  conversing  on  art,  with  a 
library  of  works  on  art.  I  woiild  have 
portfolios  of  drawings,  sketches,  and 
Btudics  of  all  kinds ;  and  a  room  set  a- 
part  t\)T\\\c^u\i>Mi^xV\\bvtion  ofsketches 
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and  studies — a  great  desideratum. 
There  should  be  great  care  taken  in 
the  admission  of  exhibiting  members> 
that  no  mere  pretenders  uudignify  the 
Society.  Let  the  admission  be  an  ob- 
ject of  honourable  ambition,  and  none 
hastily  admitted,  nor  without  submit- 
ting specimens  to  a  committee.  Let 
the  recommendation  be  from  all  mem- 
bers, but  let  the  decision  rest  with  a 
committee  of  twelve,  to  bo  chosen  an- 
nually by  all  the  members.  Should 
any  become  professional,  they  may  con- 
tinue members,  but  not  exhibiting 
members.  They  should  be  strictly 
and  exclusively  unprofessional.  They 
are  not  to  sell  their  works ;  but  it  is 
not  meant  to  exclude  them  from  the 
full  advantages  of  having  their  works 
engraved,  for  that  would  be  a  check 
to  their  laudable  ambition — a  detri- 


the  power  of  introducing  Mends.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  once  during 
each  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  art 
be  delivered  by  one  or  more  of  the 
members,  for  which  no  money  sliall 
be  received,  nor  any  admitted  but 
members,  or  those  to  whom  thev  shall 
give  tickets — the  number  of  tickets  to 
be  limited  ;  that  a  resident  keeper,  or 
librarian,  be  appointed,  with  an  adc- 
Guato  salary.  1  have  thrown  out  these 
few  suggestions,  without  consulting 
the  rules  of  any  existing  society,  as  they 
have  occurred  to  me,  not  intending 
either  to  make  all  these  of  the  utmost 
importance,  nor  to  limit  the  rules. 
They  will  be  very  easily  formed  when 
the  lirst  meeting  has  taken  place,  which 
I  would  wish  to  see  as  early  as  may 
be  ;  and  I  here  entreat  all  influential 
lovers    of  art  (whether   practically 


ment  to  a  most  valuable  and  talented    painters  or  not)  immediately  to  take 


class  of  men — engravers — and  a  loss 
to  the  public.  Every  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Society  of  Bri- 
tish Artists  shoidd  be  freely  admitted 
to  the  exhibitions,  but  not  admitted  to 
the  evenings,  unless  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  member,  any  one  of  whom 
might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  bringing 
one  friend.  As  it  is  to  be  calculated 
that  the  Exhibitions  would  be  profit- 
able, it  might  be  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  an  accumulation,  to  raise  a 
buildiui^  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing oiV  advances  for  that  purpose.  I 
would  not  defer  the  building,  but  im- 
mediately set  about  that,  by  deposit 
subscription  of  members,  and  by  such 
liberal  donations  as  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  be  made. 

As  the  society  is  meant  to  be  a  per- 
manent body,  it  should  be  viewed  pro- 
spcelivcly  >vith  regard  to  its  funds. 
After  liquidation  of  the  building  ac- 
count, e()n>iderablc  sums  may  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  art — in  pur- 
clia>in;j:  pictures,  and  causing  works 
to  be  enf^raved — in  oifering  premiums 
for  eoniposition  to  artists,  and  in  many 
ways  tliat  may  present  themselves  to 
the  society.  Every  exhibiting  member 
should  make  a  donation  of  a  picture 
J  tain  ted  by  himself,  as  the  Royal 
Academicians  do,  with  the  power  of 
removing  it  in  exchange  for  a  better 
one,  if  iio  thinks  fit,  and  the  com- 
mitt<'e  approve.  Thus  there  will  be 
a  jjermanent  picture-gallery,  which 
should  only  be  open  to  members,  with 


this  matter  into  consideration.  It  rests 
with  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
more  eflfectually  calling  together  all 
amateurs,  to  set  about  this  business  in 
earnest.  As  an  humble  individual,  not 
resident  in  town,  I  can  now  do  do 
more  than  call  ^our  attention  to  the 
matter.  I  will  indeed  yield  to  none 
in  my  ardent  love  for  art,  and  should 
feel  no  little  gratification  should  I,  by 
this  letter,  be  the  means  of  forming 
such  an  establishment.  I  should  be 
proud  to  become  a  candidate  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  member ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, should  any  influential  persons, 
as  I  fully  trust  they  will,  take  up  the 
matter,  and  should  they  be  desirous  of 
communicating  with  me,  I  need  not 
now  add  that  their  so  doing  would  be 
to  me  a  singular  pleasure.*  Gentle- 
men, I  have  laid  before  vou  an  object;^ 
which,  if  prosecuted,  will  undoubtedly 
advance  your  own  powers,  and  add  to 
your  fame  and  to  your  happiness ; 
which  will  greatly  promote  the  artSt 
and  be  of  essential  service  to  artists  in 
general ;  and  which  will,  I  trust,  ma- 
terially improve  the  taste  of  the  coun- 
try, and  bring  into  active  and  justly 
ambitious  existence  talents  which  are 
now  buried,  or  dormant  for  lack  of 
motive.  Perhaps  it  majr  rest  with  you 
so  to  revive  the  arts  in  this  country, 
that  here  they  may  assume  their  an- 
cient glory I  am,  gentlemen,  youif 

obedient  and  humble  servant* 

An  Amateur. 


*  Aiy  comnuinications  transmitted  to  me,  free  of  expect j,  through  Mtmm  %cfe» 

woovi,  will  be  forNYur.iod. 
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The  Irish  elections  are  now  over  5  completing  the  whole  of  the  elections 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  returns  are  of  this  order,  as  accurateljr 
as  can  ho  ascertained : — 


England,  . 
Wales, 


Scotland, 


Boroughs, 
Counties, 
Boroughs, 
Ck>untie8» 


Boroughs, 
CountieSf 


Ireland, 


CogucnratiTct. 

Whig.R«diaai. 

146 

181 

101 

43 

6 

8 

12 

3 

265 

235 

1 

21 

19 

12 

285 

268 

3d 

72 

318 


340 


Among  those  are  six-and-thirty  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  Ireland,  with  six 
from  England,  making  in  all  forty- two, 
every  man  of  them  pledged  to  extin- 
guish the  Established  Church  by  the 
mere  conditions  of  Romish  Christia- 
nity,— the  whole  thirty-six  from  Ire- 
land virtually  pledged  to  Mr  0*Con- 
neirs  will,  three-fourths  of  them  actu- 
ally brought  in  by  his  influence,  all  of 
them  bound  to  his  policy  by  the  hope  of 
office,  the  possession  of  their  seats,  or  the 
inevitable  certainty  of  losing  them  on 
the  slightest  symptom  of  disobedience. 
Thus  have  all  the  predictions  of  Pro- 
testantism been  verified.  It  was  said  at 
the  period  of  the  Emancipation  Bill, 
that  it  would  throw  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Popish  majority — that  it 
would  extinguish  the  power  of  the 
Protestant  Legislature — that  it  would 
raise  any  and  every  Papist  demagogue 
to  the  head  of  power — and  that  under 
pretence  of  enfranchising  Ireland,  it 
would  disfranchise  England.  All  this 
has  happened  ;  the  people  feel  it,  the 
Ministers  proclaim  it,  and  the  Papists 
exult  in  it.  If  the  will  of  England 
were  to  regulate  the  rights  and  powers 
of  England,  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
could  not  last  a  day.  They  would  be 
in  a  minority  of  seventeen.  On  every 
great  public  question  they  would  have 
foiirand-thirty  votes  against  them ; 
and  this  majority  not  made  up  of  the 
hangers-on  of  office,  the  dependents 
on  tho  Treasury,  the  gentlemen  in 
Waiting',  whom  the  Home  Soeretary 
fsaa  order  to  thw  ftandjB  behind  the 


Treasury-bench  like  so  many  poliee- 
men,  or  the  state  whipper-in  can  drive 
np,  upnon  an  emergency,  to  the  divi- 
sion, like  so  many  straggling  hounds 
to  the  death.  But  those  were  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  the  substantial 
landholders,  the  opulent  merchants, 
the  heads  of  the  professions,  the  whole 
solid  strength  of  English  representa- 
tion. Against  those,  stands  Mr  O*  Con- 
nell,  with  his  six-and -thirty  Irish  Pa- 
pists, reinforced  by  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals from  tho  sister  isle,  amounting  to 
seventy- three.  And  from  what  con- 
stituency have  they  been  summoned  ? 
We  take  their  own  showing.  All  the 
figures  of  barbarian  eloquence  have 
been  lavished  by  their  orators  to  prove 
the  utter  degradation  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  Ireland.  All  the  mire  of  me- 
taphor has  been  daubed  upon  their 
misery,  all  tho  absurd  inflation  of  the 
O* Council  philanthropy  has  laboured 
to  depict  the  dismal  darkness  of  their 
minds,  their  utter  want  of  education, 
the  deplorable  state  of  their  cabins, 
and  their  desperate  dependency  on 
chance  for  their  daily  bread.  Those 
are  the  very  people  whom  Mr  0*Con- 
nell  himself  agreed  to  exclude  from  the 
forty-shilling  freehold  vote,  on  the 
ground  of  their  utter  unfitness  for  ta- 
king any  part  in  matters  of  elections. 
Yet  it  is  this  very  peasantry  who  are 
now  pronounced  to  oe  equally  compe- 
tent judges  of  representative  qualifica- 
tions with  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  this  very  peasantry,  not  merely 
sAVv^\>\)X  ^^m^Usd  by  their  priests^ 
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under  penalty  of  ruin  here  and  here-  ties  of  British  party  perish  before  it«- 
Aftefi  of  excommunication  from  the  the  crisis  equally  concerns  every  man 
altar^  and  abandonment  to  eternal  suf*  who  despises  the  Cabinet,  as  a  collec* 
ferinrsy  to  act  in  direct  and  unreason-  tion  of  imbeciles,  or  hates  them  as  a 
ing  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  agi-  conclave  of  hypocrites ;  who  honours 
tation.     Must  we  not  ask,  is  it  possible  the  Church  of  England  as  a  noble, 
that  England  can  endure  a  Ministry  es-  true,  and  powerful  bulwark  of  religion 
tablished  on  such  foundations  ?    What  in  the  land,  or  who  giddily  thinks  that 
can  proceed  from  the  lips  of  a  Cabinet  Independcntism  could  fulfil  the  duties 
taught  by  such  masters?     What  seen-  of  the  Church  with  equal  safety  to  re- 
rity  for  civil  rights  or  public  safety  ligion,  and  equal  strength  to  the  con- 
can  be  found  in  the  possessors    of  stitution.      The  contest  is  not  even 
power,  which  marches  with  the  Radi-  between    Conservative  and  Dcstruc- 
cal  on  one  side  and  the  Papist  on  the  tive  ;  it  is  broader  still,  it  is  between 
other — the  whole  led  on  by  a  man  al*  religious  freedom  and  religious  ty- 
ready  denounced  by  themselves  as  a  ranny-^between  the  right  to  possess 
firebrand,  and  followed  by  the  shouts  the  Scriptures,  and  the  usurpation  by 
of  the  multitude  of  savage  passions,  which  the  Scriptures  and  the  Christian 
desperate  purposes,  inveterate  hostili-  are  equally  held  captive.    If  English- 
ties,  and  sanguinary  superstitions  of  men  will  be  lethargic  when  such  in- 
Papist  Ireland?    The  accounts  from  terests  are  contended  for,  they  will 
the  elections  are   dreadful  evidence  not  deserve  to  have  a  country,  and 
of  the  spirit  which  has  been  raised  they  will  not  have  a  country ;  they 
among  that  unhappy  people.      Inti-  will  have  offered  the  last  insult  to 
midation,  amounting   from  menaces  Christianity,    and    they    will    have 
to  murder,  the  grossest  corruption.  Popery  in  its  room.     They  wDl  have 
and   the   most    scandalous   perjury,  courted  the  chain,  and  they  will  have 
are    declared   by   the    Irish   papers  that  chain  of  fire, 
to  have  been  the  common  means  of        For  the  purpose  of  rescuing  us  as 
canvass.     Vast  assemblies  of  the  pea-  much  as  possible  from  the  consequent 
santry  have  been  gathered  under  the  ces  of  the  Irish  elections,  a  proposal 
superintendence  of  the  priests,  who,  fbr  subscriptions  has  been  made  in 
after    haranguing    fVom     the    altar,  London,  and  in  5ome  of  the  principal 
harangued  in  the  streets— and  insult-  districts  of  England.     The  object  is 
ing  every  decency  of  religion  in  the  one,  simply  to  obtain  justice  for  England, 
outraged  everyjprinciple  of  allegiance  and  justice  for  Ireland  ;  also  petitions 
in  the  other.    Tne  result  has  been,  the  against  false  returns  involve  expense 
extinction,  according  td  those  accounts,  in  every  instance,  and  it  cannot  be 
of  all  freedom  of  election,  the  substi-  expected  that  individuals  of  the  gc- 
tution  of  violence  in  its  place,  and  as  ncrally  limited  means  of  the  Irish 
the  result  of  the  whole,  the  return  of  gentry  can  go  on  for  ever  purchasing 
a  rabble  of  the  O' Council  retainers  to  back  the  violated  rights  of  the  na- 
Pariiament,  utterly  unknown  to  pub-  tional  representation.     But  it  is  dis- 
He  life,  utterly  undistinguished    by  tinctly  understood  that  there  are  at 

Sersonal  noerits,  but    supplying    all  least  ten  cases  among  the  Irish  elec- 

efects  by  an  implicit  subserviency  to  tions  of  such  scandalous  intimidation 

the  command  of  the  priesthood.    And  and  notorious  bribery,  that  they  have 

what  does  that  command  imply?  That  not  a  leg  to  stand  on  before  an  English 

priesthood  affect  no  disguise  in  this  committee.  There  may  be  many  more 

department  of  their  office  ;  they  pro-  cases,  which  would  give  way  on  the 

notmce  the  Church  of  England  hereti-  first  application  of  justice.    We  know 

cal,  and  declare  that  it  must  be  de-  that  the  adversaries  of  England  and 

stroyed  ;   they  go  beyond  this,  they  Protestantism  arc  unscrupulous  in  their 

pronounce  all  Protestantism  heretical,  application  of  all  means.     We  know 

and  declare  that  it  must  be  destroyed ;  also  that  this  unscrupulousness  is  at 

they  go  farther  still,  they  pronoimce  once  the  resource  of  the  knave,  and 

the  Papacy  the  only  religions  autho-  the  protection  of  the  honest  man  ;  that 

rity  on  earth,  and  pronounce  that  their  it  tempts  the  one  into  rash  exposure, 
resistance  will  never  cease,  nor  their    and  gives  to  the  other  the  means  of 

animosity  be  reconciled.  ready  retribution.     It  is  also  to  be 

Thus  the  whole  question  is  before  observed,  that  our  enemies  have  be- 

the  people  of  England.    The  trivial!*  hind  them  the  En^li&k  tc^^Nxr^  %  ^^ 
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they  have  the  whole  mendicant  fund  ly  by  the  noblest  sacrifices^  and  which 
in  their  front ;   and  that  they  have  acquired  its  religion  only  by  scorning 
boasted  of  their  being  able  to  meet  to  sink  into  the  indolent  submission 
with  their  purses  the  indignation  of  that  might  have   secured  individual 
the  people  of  England.     The  London  oase,  but  must    have    lost    national 
committee  for  the  subscription   pro-  Christianity.     Of  such  materials  were 
pose  that  they  shall  not  ask  from  any  not  the  men  whose  names  are  conse- 
Conservative  more  than  a  guinea^  but  drated  to  imperishable  honour  as  the 
will  receive  as  much  more  or  less  as  fathers  of  the  English  Church  Const!- 
may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  in-  tution  ?    They  consented  to  the  seve- 
dividual.     The  very  respectable  name  rest  sacrifices  ;  Ihcy  expended  their 
of    Mr    Andrew    Spottiswoode,    the  means,  and  nobly  made  of  their  earth- 
Queen's  printer,  is  at  the  head  of  the  ly  mammon   the  purchase   of  those 
committee;  the  committee  itself  being  everlasting    institutions,    where     the 
composed  of  five- and- twenty  gentle-  patriot   reposes  in   the  gratitude    of 
men  of  well-known  character  in  Lon-  earth,  and  exults  in  the  enjoyments 
don ;  with  one  of  the  firm  of  the  bank  of  a  sphere  beyond  chance  or  decay — 
of    Masterman   for    their    treasurer,  even  in  the  presence  of  those  lofty 
Thus,  all  the  mere  pecuniary  details  and  kindred  spirits  who  watch  over 
are  in  safe  hands,  and  it  now  rests  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  God, 
with  the  Conservatives  in  every  town  and  crown  its  champions  beyond  the 
of  the  empire,  who  desire  to  take  a  grave.                      f 
share  in  supporting  the  Constitution,  We  say  again  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
to  form  local  committees,  make  the  ob-  land,  that  they  have  an  innate  strength 
jects  of  this  subscription  known  in  their  more  than  equal  to    the    exigency, 
neighbourhoods,  and  spread  through  Even  in  the  simple  matter  of  the  can- 
the  population  the  plain  statements,  vass,  if  every  Conservative  in  Eng- 
which  must  satisfy  every  man  of  com-  land  would  register  his  vote,  the  Con- 
mon-sense  of  the  necessity  of  coming  servative  votes  would  be  a  majority  of 
forward.       We    should    recommend  three  to  one ;  if  every  Conservative 
classes  of  subscriptions  of  a  minor  who  registered  would  but  take  the 
rate ;  we  should,  recommend  a  class  simple  trouble  of  giving  his  vote  at 
of    shilling    subscriptions,    and    an-  the  hustings,  their  numbers  in  tho 
other  of  pence.     No  time  should  be  House   would  make    a    majority   of 
lost,  and  no  portion  of  tho  Protest-  three  to  one.     For  example,  in  Lon- 
ant  community  of  the  empire  should  don  alone  there  are  18,000  persons 
allow  itself  to  be  excluded  from  the  entitled  to  vote.     There  never  has 
opportunity    of    assisting    in    what  been  an  instance  where  more  than 
amounts  to  the  actual  redemption  of  12,000  voted  1     Thus  6000  voters  ac- 
the  country.     Englishmen  eager  only  tually  nullified  their  own  privileges  ; 
to  exempt  themselves  from  trouble  and  not  merely  this,  but  they  virtually 
may  say,    all  will  be  well  without  assisted  the   Destructives ;    for  that 
them ;    things  will  go  on  as  usual ;  faction  sulfers  no  voter  to  sleep  if  it 
the  nation  will  right  itself;  and  the  can    gain    any   thing   by  his  being 
other  commonplaces  of  paucity  of  spi-  awake.     It  leaves  the  lazy  Conserva- 
rit  and  laziness  of  mind.     But  these  tive  to  his  pillow,  but  it  makes  tho 
are  doltish  and  degenerate  English-  lazy  Destructive  start  to  his  feet,  and 
men.     Those  men  would  have  sue-  march.     These   6000  are  Conserva- 
cumbed    equally    to    Jack   Cade    or  tives.     Horsley  Palmer's  votes  in  the 
Cromwell,  to  Robespierre  or  Nape-  last  election   reached  within  six    of 
leon,  to   French  invasion   or   Papist  Crete's ;  those  six,  and  ten  times  tho 
slavery.     They  save  their  sixpences,  number  being,  besides,  supposed   to 
and  trust  to  the  activity,  feeling,  and  have  almost  as  much  right  to  vote  as 
manliness  of  honester  men  to  defend  the  man  in  the  moon.  On  this  ground 
them  in  their  worthless  security.   But  a  petition  is  already  formed,  which 
such  men  would  never  have  obtained  will  probably  send  Mr  Grote  to  study 
a  Constitution,  nor  have  kept  it  when  his  speeches  in  his  own    counting- 
it  was  obtained.     It  is  utterly  asto-  house,  undisturbed  by  the  laugh  of 
nlshing  that  such  men  should  exist  in  the   Legislature.      But  what  would 
a  community  which  lives  only  by  its  have  been   the   completeness  of  tho 
superiority  of  vigour  to  all  other  na-  triumph  if  the  whole  additional  6000 
tJons,  which  conquered  its  liberty  ou-  had  moved  into  tho  field  ?     London 
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would  have  unquestionably  brought  death,  is  the  consciousness  that  his 

iu  four  Conservatives — ^gentlemen  and  character  survives  the  tomb. 

men  of  ability — instead  of  the  four  ■-. 

Radicals  who  at  present  usurp  her  A  concert  was  given  some  time  since^ 
privileges,  non-represent  her  citizens,  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
and  bring  ridicule  on  her  understand-  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Beet- 
ing.  Who  upon  earth  knows  any  hoven.  Lord  Burghersh,  whose  mu- 
thing  of  such  men  as  the  Pattisons  sical  taste  renders  him  active  on  such 
or  the  Crawfords?  They  sit  silent  subjects,  was  at  the  head  of  the  design, 
in  the  House  from  session  to  session,  and  a  correspondence  ensued  with  the 
with  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  and  German  patrons  of  some  similar  cele- 
their  fingers  in  their  mouths.  What  brationforthe  same  object.  No  man  of 
man  gifted  with  the  faculties  of  speech  musical  taste  can  be  adverse  to  raising 
ever  desires  to  sit  out  such  a  carica-  a  monument  to  Beethoven,  and  no  lover 
ture  of  them  as  the  blunderings  and  of  genius  can  regret  that  the  due  hon- 
stammerings  of  Mr  Grote,  who  pilro-  ours  are  paid  to  one  who  has  increased 
bably  talks  Dutch  from  his  ancestry,  the  fame  of  his  country  in  any  art 
but  who  certainly  does  not  talk  Eng-  whatever,  but  we  wish  that  the  honours 
lish  from  his  representation  ?  Or  who  had  been  paid  while  the  great  compos- 
but  must  feel  every  string  of  laughter  er  was  capable  of  enjoying  them,  and 
roused  within  him  by  the  meander-  that  the  money  which  is  now  to  be 
ings  of  Alderman  Wood  through  every  expended  on  the  monument  had  been 
mischance  of  metaphor  that  ever  lay  expended  on  giving  him  bread.  Beet- 
before  the  feet  of  an  unfortunate  al-  hoven  seems  to  have  been  in  singu- 
derman?  Mr  Wakley,  of  conflagra-  larly  narrow  circumstances  throughout 
tion  memory,  backea  by  Mr  Dun-  his  whole  career,  and  in  the  latter  part 
combe,  who  canvasses  from  his  cell,  of  his  life,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
and  jumps  like  a  rope-dancer  from  representations  in  the  public  papers  at 
the  Parliament  House  across  the  river,  the  time,  to  have  lived  in  great  pe- 
soothes  his  legislative  labours  by  Sur-  cuniury  discomfort.  We  recollect  that 
icy  air,  and  harangues  on  liberty  from  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  sub- 
that  peculiar  sense  of  the  possession  scription  for  him ;  but  the  attempt  was 
which  stimidates  the  patient  in  the  of  so  trivial  a  nature,  the  subscription 
gout  by  a  periodical  return  to  his  flan-  so  little  patronized  by  the  great,  and 
nels.  so  little  seconded  by  his  own  country- 
Again  we  say  to  the  English  Con-  men,  that  the  result  was  a  mere  trifle, 
stituency,  come  forward  and  sustain  which,  however,  was  received  by  Beet- 
the  Irish.  You  have  already  interpos-  hoven  with  much  gratitude,  as  allevi- 
cd  to  protect  the  Church  of  Ireland  ating  a  state  of  painful  privation.  We 
against  its  plunderers.  Now,  do  this  do  not  blame  England  for  this ;  she 
for  the  Constitution  which  you  have  has  enough  to  do  with  her  own  dis- 
already  done  for  the  Church ;  fight  tressed  and  decaying  artists,  but  we 
tiie  battie  of  the  Irish  Protestant,  or  may  well  blame  Germany,  for  if,  put- 
rather,  fight  your  own  ;  for  as  surely  ting  all  her  princes  and  barons  out  of 
as  you  suffer  the  Irish  freeman  to  be  the  question,  her  mere  musicians  had 
trampled,  so  surely  will  the  English  be  given  but  sixpence  a-piece  they  would 
a  slave.  The  time  may  be  deferred  have  made  the  unfortunate  composer 
a  little,  but  the  time  will  come.  It  happy  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But 
matters  not  much  to  any  man  whether  what  moves  our  bile  is,  the  affectation 
he  must  march  in  chams  before  the  of  pretending  to  feel  such  extraordi- 
car  of  the  tyrant  or  behind ;  the  dun-  nary  anxiety  to  build  a  monument  to 
geon  awaits  both,  and  the  only  differ-  a  man  who  was  treated  with  such  ex- 
ence  between  the  calamity  of  the  slave  traordinary  neglect  while  he  remained 
by  misfortune  and  the  slave  by  volun-  upon  earth. 

tary  servitude,  between  the  victim  of  ne-  Lord  Burghersh's  letter  glows  with 
cessity  and  the  victim  of  choice,  between  entiiusiasm  for  tiie  renown  of  Beet- 
the  unhappy  Irish  Protestant,  perish-  hoven.  The  letter  of  his  correspond- 
ing with  the  commiseration  of  all  gen-  ent,  one  of  the  Schlegels,  if  we  recol- 
c reus  minds,  and  the  degpraded  English  Icct  rightiy,  is  an  answering  blaze. 
Protestant,  sinking  under  the  fate  He  protests  that  all  Germany  i« 
which  he  had  earned,  and  abandoning  interested  in  these  posthumous  ho- 
the  last  and  noblest  consolation  of  nours  to  the  great  man  |  that  the  id^v 
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ing  with  renewed  violence  and  terror  its  original  fierceness.    The  enlight- 

to  cover  the  Italian  plains  and  hills  ened  mind  of  Mr  Hume,  and  the 

with  corpses  ?  wretched  race  who  follow  his  cankered 

There  is  certainly  a  strong  distinc-  absurdity,  mav  pronounce  appealing 

tion  between  it  and  the  plague,  even  to  the  name  of  the  Deity  as  cant  and 

in  the  character  of  its  ravages.     The  humbug ;  but  we  say,  may  God  avert 

cholera  comes  like  a  flash  of  lightning  the  coming  of  such  a  calamity  from 

— strikes  without  warning — strikes  an  England  1 

individual  out  of  the  crowd — strikes  

without  our  knowing  why  we  should  The  sagacity  with  which  Lonis-P^- 
bc  singled — makes  its  next  descent  at  lippe  has  conducted  his  govemmentf 
the  extremity  of  the  horizon,  and  is  has  seated  him  firmly  on  the  French 
gone.  The  plague  has  the  steady  throne,  at  least  until  some  new  friend 
march  of  a  conflagration,  seizes  all  in  of  the  rights  of  man  shall  carry  out 
its  way,  and  consumes  all  until  the  his  principle  by  firing  into  his  bosom. 
fuel  is  exhausted,  and  the  wilderness  He  has  plainly  shown  himself  a  better 
or  the  grave  quenches  its  consump-  manager  ofthe  French  than  Napoleon. 
tion.  There  is  another  distinction —  That  clever  despot  professed,  that 
the  cholera  baflles  all  science  in  its  though  he  knew  right  well  what  to  do 
theory,  the  plague  in  its  practice.  No  with  Frenchmen  in  war,  he  wasterri- 
man,  even  in  the  present  advanced  bly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them  in 
state  of  medical  knowledge,  has  sug*  peace.  The  secret  of  Louis- Philippe's 
gestcd  a  probable  cause  of  the  one —  government  is,  to  trust  nobody,  to 
no  man  has  ever  achieved  a  systema^  watch  every  body,  and  to  keep  down 
tic  cure  of  the  other.  All  is  empirical  all.  We  are  firm  believers  In  the  na- 
in  both,  and  those  who  have  been  tional  value  of  a  firee  press;  but  it 
rescued  from  either,  have  to  thank  must  be  such  a  press  as  we  have  in 
chance  and  their  constitutions.  But  England,  where  tne  writers  are  fi'ee ; 
why  should  the  Governments  of  Eu-  in  other  words,  where  the  Whole  body 
rope  be  so  indolent  in  the  effort  to  of  writers  are  not  an  atrocious  gang  of 
counteract  the  cholera  ?  What  more  unprincipled  democrats,  timid  as  mice 
useful  or  fitting  employment  for  royal  berore  a  tyrant,  and  insolent  -as  rebels 
or  nationid  liberality  could  be  adopted  before  a  legitimate  king.  Nine-tenths 
til  an  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  of  the  newspaper  press  of  Franco  un- 
safe treatment  of  this  fearfid  disorder?  der  Charles  the  Tenth  had  been  peft- 
Tho  reward  should  be  large — a  pen-  sioners,  and  sycophants,  and  the  slaves 
sion  at  least  adequate  to  comp^ence  of  Napoleon,  lauding  with  all  their 
for  life,  and  a  title  of  honour,  if  so  meagre  souls  the  patriotism,  the  power^ 
required  ;  and  this  reward  ofibred  to  and  the  glory  of  a  man  who  exhibited 
any  philosopher  or  physician,  of  any  his  patriotbm  by  covering  the  land 
country  of  the  earth,  who  should  sue-  with  dungeons,  and  his  power  by  drain- 
cecd  in  making  good  the  discovery,  ing  France  of  her  men,  by  the  half- 
luigland,  once  the  great  benefactress  million  at  a  time,  to  bury  them  in  the 
of  nations,  and  still  tJie  great  seat  of  sands  of  Spain  and  the  swamps  of 
iiKMlical  science,  ought  to  take  the  Russia;  and  finally  diq>layed  his  glory 
lead  ;  and  the  discovery  would  form^  by  deliverinjg  their  capital  twice  Into 
like  vaccination,  another  illustrious  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  by  delivering 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind.  himself  twice  Into  the  hands  of  an 

The  time,  too,  presses.  The  dis-  ,  enemy,  by  delivering  France  twice  into 
case  is  now  making  a  larger  range  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  finishing 
through  the  very  heart  of  Europe  than  the  whole  alfidr  by  gohig  into  a  dun- 
in  any  of  its  earlier  visitations.  At  geon  at  St  Helena,  and  bringing  in 
the  moment  when  it  was  supposed  to  uie  Bourbons  riding  on  the  cannons  of 
be  on  the  point  of  extinction,  it  has  the  invaders. 

suddenly  burst  out  with  hideous  mor^  Louis-Philippe  reigns  by  having 

tality,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  Ber-  fifty  thousand  men  ready  within  tho 

lin,  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Sicily,  beat  of  ihe  drum  from  the  Tuillerieff 

Rome,  and  Perpignan.    From  the  re-  and  fifty  thousand  more  in  the  bamleti 

gion  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Calabria,  firom  round  Paris,  ready,  with  knapsack  on 

even  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean^  back,  and  bayonet  onmusket^to  marek 

every  city  is  threatened ;  and  the  di^  Into  the  city^  and  crush  the  Revohi* 

order  seems  to  rage  with  more  thapti  tion  maken  at  half-anhbonf  a         a. 
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When  he  finds  the  newspapers  dab- 
bling in  treason,  he  commits  them  to 
the  care  of  the  law  without  delay. 
The  scribblers  have  not  a  syllable  to 
say  for  themselves,  the  jury  find  them 
grnilty  of  course,  the  judge  lays  the 
hand  of  the  law  upon  them,  the  jailer 
takes  them  into  his  safe  keeping,  they 
march  off  to  St  Pelagie,  where  they 
remain  from  six  months  to  as  many 
years,  pay  a  fine  from  a  thousand 
francs  to  ten  times  the  amount,  and 
when '  they  emerge  at  last,  have  no 
other  consolation  than  that  which  af- 
fords the  least  balm  to  a  scribbler's 
heart,  that  they  suffered  for  their  coun- 
try. But  the  grand  question  is,  who 
is  to  succeed  hun  ?  The  young  Bour- 
bon has  a  powerful  party  in  France. 
The  recollections  of  the  old  noblesse 
are  still  alive ;  the  people  of  France 
are  fond  of  variety  in  their  kings,  coats, 
and  mistresses.  The  people  of  Paris 
care  for  nothing  under  the  sun,  and 
would  walk  with  equal  good-will  in 
the  funeral  procession  of  any  king 
that  ever  sat  in  the  Tuileries.  But 
what  is  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  doing  ? 
following  the  example  of  his  uncle, 
Louis  XV III.,  and  getting  as  fat  as 
he  can.  He  is  said  to  have  already 
contrived  a  royal  protuberance  of 
stomach  worthy  of  the  most  eminent 
slumberer  on  the  royal  cushions  since 
the  days  of  Pharamond.  In  fact,  we 
despair  of  the  Bourbons,  and  we  have 
no  regret  for  the  despair.  They  were 
a  race  extinguished  by  the  course  of 
nature ;  they  were  dying  away  inch 
by  inch  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years ;  they  never  exhibited  a  great 
man  since  the  Wars  of  the  League ; 
their  chHracter  was  washed  away  in 
Protestant  blood,  their  manliness  was 
burnt  out  in  the  flame  of  their  own 
persecution.  Richelieu  and  Mazarin 
were  the  substitutes  for  the  declining 
character  of  their  monarchs ;  the  fierce 
and  haughty  ambition  of  the  one,  the 
keen  Italian  subtlety  of  the  other, 
alone  kept  the  throne  from  sinking 
into  the  contempt  of  Europe,  by  ma- 
king it  the  terror  and  tne  hatred. 
Those  two  men  were  the  Kings  of 
France ;  their  successor,  Louis  AlY., 
was  left  to  himself,  and  lingered  through 
half  a  century  of  power,  only  to  show 
how  imworthy  he  was  of  it  for  Uie 
hundredth  part  of  the  time.  Louis 
XV.  was  a  mere  profligate,  a  worth- 
less accumulation  of  gross  appetitesf 
Ifase  piinciplee,  and  wtempered  en- 


nui. As  his  predecessor  had  taken 
Augustus  for  his  model,  of  whom  he 
was  a  mockery,  in  all  but  his  selfishness, 
so  Louis  XV.  had  taken  Tiberius  for 
his  model,  to  whom  he  had  no  resem- 
blance but  in  the  brutishness  of  his 
vices.  Louis  XVI.  was  the  victim  of 
the  two  reigns ;  his  unhappy  end,  of 
course,  prohibits  any  remark  on  his 
memory.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
neither  hero  nor  statesman.  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  Dix  were  the  ex- 
piring snuff  of  the  candle ;  there  was 
not  among  them  even  the  flare  that 
the  expiring  candle  so  generally  puts 
forth  to  illustrate  its  last  moments. 
They  sank  into*the  socket  with  a  tran- 
quillity worthy  of  their  original  lustre, 
and  were  no  more. 

The  education  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
deaux  has  probably  fixed  the  extin- 
goisher  on  their  ashes  for  ever.  He 
is  described  in  the  foreign  journals  as 
a  round- stomached,  heavy-headed, 
obese  yomig  man,  with  his  brains 
made  of  adipocire,  and  his  blood  olive 
oil.  This,  in  some  measure,  is  the 
fault  of  his  sprightly  mamma.  She 
ought  to  have  put  off  her  trip  to 
Vendee,  and  put  him  through  a  good, 
manly  English  education,  when  she  had 
him  here.  If  the  boy  had  been  trund- 
ling a  hoop,  rowing  a  boat,  or  playing 
single-stick  at  Eton,  with  now  and 
then  a  foot-race  after  the  Royal 
hounds,  and  regular  cricket,  he  might 
have  grown  into  something  that  would 
make  the  Orleans  dynasty  think  of 
contingencies.  Besides  the  sports  . 
which  widened  his  chest  without  dis- 
tending his  stomach,  and  gave  him  vi- 
gour in  his  frame  without  balancing 
him,  as  Rabelais  said  of  his  critic,  like 
a  rope-dancer*s  pole,  "  lead  at  both 
ends,*'  he  might  have  laid  in  a  little 
literature ;  have  known  what  soldiers 
and  senators  did  before  the  grande  na- 
tion had  learned  to  curl  a  periwig, 
or  thought  of  any  other  tailor  than 
the  bear ;  have  imbibed  some  of  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  old  Roman,  and 
learned  some  of  the  lofty  feelings  of 
the  old  Greek,  republicans  though 
they  were.  In  short,  the  half-dozen 
years  at  Eton,  or  Winchester,  or 
Westminster,  or  Harrow — for  we  ab- 
hor Rugby,  **  et  id  genus  omne,'*  as  a 
contemptible  hole,  since  Arnold  acts 
the  mad  Pythia  on  his  stool,  and 
screams  nonsense  from  the  rabble  tri- 
pod— ^would  have  made  a  man  of  him 
uistead  of  a  monk^  a  soldier  instead  of 
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a  smoker^  a  statesman  instead  of  a 
quidnunc,  and  a  prince  instead  of  a 
penguin.  Yet  we  impute  no  part  of 
this  ill  luck  to  the  individual.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  the  Bourbons  that  fell 
upon  him,  finished  by  the  **  nltra-spi- 
ritual  foolenes  of  a  familj  now  de- 
scended into  dotage."  Louis- Philippe 
is  still  King ;  and  it  was  but  a  week 
since  that  he  brought  an  action  for 
damages  to  his  roysd  character  against 
a  Parisian  "organ  of  the  public  mind/' 
as  thej^all  themselves:  in  other  words, 
an  impudent  scribbler,  as  every  body 
else  would  call  him,  who,  from  his 
garret,  in  a  paroxysm  ofsoupe  maigre, 
attempted  to  fulnune*  over  the  Tuil- 
leries.  The  garreteer  was  fined,  and 
we  hope  will  be  confined,  until  he 
learns  better  manners,  and  discovers 
that  fellows  who  licked,  and  would 
still  lick,  the  dust  of  Napoleon's  boots, 
have  no  right  to  play  antics  now,  and 
give  the  bodies  of  slaves  the  airs  of 
freemen. 

In  the  mean- time,  Louis- Philippe  is 
making  a  clever  use  of  his  daughters 
and  his  francs.     He  is  marrying  the 
young  Orleannoises  in  all  quarters  to 
German  Royalties,  and  dowering  them, 
it  seems,  wliich  must  be  an  equal  as- 
tonishment and  rejoicing  to  the  purses 
of   German  sovereignty.      He    thus 
gives  the  Germans  an  interest  in  his 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Parisians. 
Tiiey  feel  that,  if  he  were  sent  to  seek 
his  fortune,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
theirs.     He  is  now  remitting  one  of 
his  sylphs  into  Wirtemberg,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  L. 24,000  sterling — a 
sum  less  by  L.6000  a-year  than  that 
supreme  patriot,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  condescends  to  ac- 
cept from  the  nation  whose  burdens 
he  so  feelingly  deplores,  but  which 
must  exhilarate  the  Exchequer  of  the 
Wirtemberger  to  the  most  rapturous 
degree.     The  German  has,  therefore, 
a  dutiful  feeling,  to  the  exact  amount 
of  L. 24,000  yearly,  in  behalf  of  Louis 
Philippe.     So  goes  on  the  system. 
The  French  King  thus  proc^sds  to 
plant  a  row  of  pensioners  among  his 
neighbours ;  and  we  should  not  won- 
der if  the  Duke  of  Nemours  carried 
proposals  with  him  to  Algiers,  for  the 
black- eyed  daughter  of  tiie  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  and  a  letter  of  cremt  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  Tnileries,  to  the 
full  amount  calculated  to  make  a  fHend 
and  pensioner  of  the  illustrions  Habo- 
metan  to  the  end  of  his  days. 


As  the  Ballot  is  now  so  great  a 
favourite  with  the  Radicals,  we  re- 
commend the  following  piece  of  dex- 
terity for  their  use ;  though  we  are 
by  no  md&as  sure  of  the  originality  of 
the  contrivance,  as  it  is  perfectlyjMro- 
bablo  that  it  may  have  been  an  old 
invention  of  reform,  and  so  forth,  in 
our  own  land : — "  At  the  election  of 
the  Municipal  Council  in  one  of  the 
Rhine  provinces  in  June  last,  it  waa 
foimd^hat  there  were  64  tickets  in  the 
balloting-box,  giving  a  majority  of  51 
votes  to  the  Mayor,  who  presided  at 
this  performance,  for  President  of  the 
Council,  there  being  but  51  voters 
present.     This  not  coming  within  the 
act  of  calculation  nullified  the  ballot, 
and  the  whole  afiair  was  tried  over 
again  in  July.    ,We  think  that  the 
inventors  were  rather  too  fond  of  their 
invention.     On  the  second  election  87 
tickets  were  found  in  the  box,  though 
but  32  voted.     The  calculation  was 
again  unmanageable,  and  the  success- 
fid  Mayor  proposed  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem by  taking  the  box  home  with 
him.     This,  however,  satisfied  nobodv 
but  himself  and  his  partisans.      A 
scuffle  ensued  for  the  possession  of  tho 
box.     It  tumbled  on  the  floor,  the  lid 
fell  off,  and  lo!  it  exhibited  a  false 
bottom,   so   satbfactorily   contrived, 
that   any  number  of  tickets   being 
lodged  in  the  false  bottom  previonsly 
to  the  ballot,  a  slight  shake  of  the  box 
woidd  open  that  bottom,  and  let  all 
the  imprisoned  tickets  jump  up  and  do 
their  duty  among  their  more  regular 
brethren.     The  ballot  towns  pretend 
to  be  prodi^ously  scandalized  by  this 
violation  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot.** 
But  let  this  exquisite  measure  be  onco 
introduced  among  us,  and  we  have  too 
much  respect  for  Radical  skill  to  donbt 
that  the  German  contr^rance  would  be 
voted  clumsy;  that  we  should  manage 
our  fklse  bottoms  without  the  chance 
of  their  being  detected ;  and  that  the 
best  paying  candidate  would  Juggle  his 
way  through  thick  and  thin  with  the 
nic^  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Conjurers 
himself.     We  think  that  the  choice  of 
a  chairman  for  a  municipal  conneil 
woidd  be  exactly  the  occasion  on  whleh 
snch  a  system  would  be  most  happily 
adopted  among  ourselves ;  andthongn 
among  the  amenities  and  sensibiUtMa 
of  the  Papist  character,  the  bn     t 
might  be  preferred  in  Irel       to 
bafiot»  yet  we  ba^e  no  doi 
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gallant   reformers  of  Lambeth    and  think  that  the  Providence  which  gave 

Finsburj,  the   Tower  Hamlets  and  you  the  rank  and  fortune  of  a  noble- 

'  Marylebone^  when  they  shall  be  in  a  man*  and^  above  all,  of  a  British  no« 

condition  to  choose  magistrates  and  bleman>  ever  intended  that  you  should 

members  of  Parliament  by  the  balloti  have  no  better  account  to  render  of  it 

will  honour  their  new  found  freedom  ^  than  that  you  were    spending  year 

with  specimens  of  ingenuity  that  will  *  upon    year    without    mark    or    use, 

th#ow  the  barbarians  of  the  Rhine  lingering  among  the  nonentities  of 

utterly  into  the  shade.  pashas  and  beys,  the  nonsense  of  fa< 

I.  quirs  and  dervishes,  and  the  unutter- 
The  papers  announce  that  Lord  able  vilenesses  that  every  where  meet 
Prudhoe,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  the  eye  in  Mahometan  life?  Come 
Northumberland,  has  written  home  to  home,  my  lord ;  leave  such  matters  to 
say  that  he  is  going  with  a  party  to  men  as  obscure  by  nature  as  oy  for* 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  it  being  farther  tune,  to  privileged  spies,  or  revolution- 
intimated  that  the  part^  will  probably  ary  quacks,  hackney  tourists,  specu- 
cross  the  Desert  to  India.  Travelling,  lators  in  mummies  for  the  market,  or 
doubtless,  is  very  amusing ;  and  general  traders  in  iniquity.  Take 
though  the  Desert  would  not  be  your  place  among  the  manly  ranks  of 
much  to  our  taste,  it  may  be  to  that  your  manly  countrymen  ;  enter  the 
of  others.  But  if  we  had  the  oppor-  Legblature,  and  show  that  you  are 
tunity  of  meeting  Lord  Prudhoe  and  fit  to  defend  the  place  in  societv 
his  party,  we  should  be  strongly  .  which  has  been  allotted  to  you.  Fol- 
tempted  to  ask.  Gentlemen,  have  you  low  the  example  of  your  high-minded 
nothing  on  earth  else  to  do  ?  Here  brother,  and  disdain  to  live  a  deserter 
three  families  of  you  have  been  known  firom  the  cause  of  the  Constitution, 
by  name  to  be  rambling  through  the  and  an  encumbrance  to  the  name  of 
wild,  worthless,  and  profligate  pro-  your  country. 

vinces  of  the  East  for  the  last  naif-  We  say  this  not  so  much  to  the  in- 

dozon  years.     Science  may  be  a  good  dividual  as  to  the  class — not  merely  to 

reason.     But  what  have  you  contri-  Lord  Prudhoe,  but  to  the  rambling 

buted  to  science  ?  What,  in  fact,  have  rabble.      We  cannot  and  we  ought 

you  contributed  but  paragraphs  to  not  to  suppress  our  disgust  for  those 

newspapers,  ridicule  and  rix- dollars  who  leave  others  to  fight  their  battles, 

to  the  rabble  about  you,  and  contempt  and  while  Englishmen  at  home  are 

to  the  rank  which  you  are  bom  to  ttraining  every  nerve  to  guard  what 

sustain,  and  the  duties  which  you  arc  remains  to  them  of  civil  liberty,  are 

expected    to    perform?      To    Lord  playing  theyar/ii«ii/e  for  life  in  Egypt, 

Prudhoe,  and  others   like  him,  we  or  Syria*  or  Arabia,  or  Palestine ;  or 

should  bo  much  inclined  to  say.  My  carrying  their  emui  through  half  the 

lord,  your  travels  should  be  over  by  globe.  We  ask.  Of  what  use  are  those 

this  time ;  you  have  a  country.     Do  languid  personages  on  earth  ?   or  if, 

you  know  what  is  going  on  there  instead  of  smoking  their  pipes  along 

while  you  are  dawdling  out  life,  time,  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  were 

*    and  opportunity  from  Medina  to  Mec-  laid  under  its  surges,  who  womd  miss 

ca,  and  from  Mecca  to  Medina  ?    Do  them  ? 

you  know  that  England  is  at  this  mo-  No  one  can  object  to  travels  for 
ment  in  a  crisis  which  may  be  her  discovery,  for  the  sight  of  lands  fa- 
ruin  ?  You  would  feol  indignant  if  mous  in  story,  for  classic  recollections, 
you  were  told  that  you  had  no  more  for  purposes  of  humanity,  or,  in  a 
of  patriotism  in  you  than  a  postman ;  certain  degree,  for  giving  the  polish 
and  yet,  if  he  travels  daily,  it  is  for  and  spirit  which  an  acquaintance  with 
somebody's  service.  But  here  you  various  modea  of  foreign  life  is  quali- 
are  rambling  from  one  haunt  of  half-  fied  to  give  the  gentleman. 

tavage  life  to  anotheri  wasting  the  „  _-         .      ,             .^            .  ..^     ^ 

^«          L*  i_         i_i.  A    1^      •        A.  Mores    homiDam    multorum    vidit    ct 

tune  which  ought  to  be  fiven  to  your  x^xwnw   uuuuuum  muiiwum     tun. 

country,  the  money  which  ought  to  urbes, 

be  expended  in  your  country,  the  pa-  is  the  praise  of  the  wisest  of  the 

tronage  which  ought  to  encourage  the  Grooks.     But  the  peint  of  our  objec- 

ta3te  of  Your  coimtry,  and  the  ex-  tion  is  the  restless  folly  that  is  always 

amplo  which  ought  to  coafinn  the  nuuuxig  sbvoaii — that  makes  life  a 

pnaciplo§  of  your  country.    Do  you  Bcasa^et  boia  otoranto^  Xa  ^vmiori^va^ 
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dij>rcgar(ls  all  the  duties  of  station,  all  regard  of  public  opinion.     Of  course 

the  honours  of  intelligent  exertion,  all  we  allude  to  it  only  to  discountenance 

the  homefclt  sensibilities  and  domes-  it.     But  this  is   the   day   when  the 

tic  benevolences  that  belong  to  the  "  rosy  god,**   as    Lord   Palmerstou 

English  landlord,  and  all  the  import-  calls  his  prototype,  is  pronounced  to 

ant  services  which  are  at  all  times  be  all-powerful  in  Uie  superior  regions 

within  the  power,  and  are  now  impe-  of  Pindico.  The  palace,  m  fact,  is  tilled 

riously  required  from  the  British  re-  with  such  an  assemblage  of  women, 

presentative.     We  do  not  think  that  young  and  old,  witty  and  Whig,  that 

those  offices  ought   to   be   cancelled  espihjltrie  b   the  order  of  the  day. 

even  by  the  merits  of  feeding  on. pil-  What,  for  instance,  can  be  the  life  of  a 

lau,  and  puffing  c/tibuuh  every  day  of  maid  of  honour  ?  For  the  twelve  hours 

the  365,  or  of  being  able  to  talk  of  of    every   mortal  day  she    has   not 

"  the  p«isha*s  stud*'  with  the  famili-  twelve  minutes  employment,  except 

arity  of  one  of  his  stable-boys,   or  the  very  ratiouid  one  of  looking  at 

drinking  sherbet  in  the  hearing  of  the  herself  in  the  glass,  and  at  the  officer 

scandalous  chronicle  of  ten  seraglios,  of  the  guard  out  of  her  window.     A 

Another  point  of  still  more  import-  levee  comes  once  a  fortnight  to  awake 

ance,  if  possible,  is  the  measureless  her  out  of  her  doze.     Once  in  three 

pollution  of  mind  which  this  rage  for  months,    perhaps,    she    moves    from 

foreign  travel,  and  especially  Oriental  Pimlico  to  Windsor,  adds  its  melan- 

travel,  habitually  produces.    It  would  choly  notch,  like  Sterne's  captive,  to 

only  stain  our  pages  to  touch  upon  her  tally,  and  finds  herself  in  Pindico 

the  scenes  which  notoriously  form  a  again.     In  the  mean-time,  etiquette^ 

regular  portion  of  Continental  life,  the  empress  of  headachs,  commands 

They  are  abominable,  and  we  have  that  this  unfortunate  victim  of  loyalty^ 

no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Eug-  sinecurism,   and   a  hundred  a  year, 

lishman  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to  shall  sit  as  regularly  at  her  post,  as  if 

go  on  dllettanteing  it  in  the  grossness  she  wore  the  uniform  of  a  dragoon, 

of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Con-  and   sat   daily  on  a   charger   at  the 

tinental  cities,  is  unfit  to  breathe  the  Horseguards'  Gate,  as  performed  in 

air  of  English  manners  again.     He  the  part  of  the   Marble  Governor  in 

had  better  never  recross  the  Channel.  Don  Giovanni. 

There  ought  to  be  a  Laz<iretlo  for  the  But  have  these  "  victimes  cloitrees,** 
importers  of  such  pestilence.  But  these  caged  birds  of  the  Pimlico 
Oriental  life  is  doubly  abominable  ;  Mii^eum,  tliese  imitation-nuns  of  the 
and  yet  we  cannot  discover  much  nineteenth  century  no  tonc^ues  ?  Have 
alarm  on  the  subject  in  noble  lords  they  agreed  to  abandon  the  most  im- 
and  gentlemen  who  make  those  re-  prescriptible  of  all  female  privileges— 
gions  of  established  depravity  a  regu-  have  they  forfeited  the  fir^t  right  of 
lar  haunt,  and  live  in  the  sight  and  woman,  that  of  talking  upon  all  subjects 
sound  of  all  its  horrible  orgies  with  no  whatever  ?  No.  And  yet  they  Ian- 
more  compunction  than  if  they  were  gdish  under  duresse.  Politics,  for  in- 
the  most  innocent  affairs  in  the  world,  stance,  tliat  copious  subject  with  which 
Why  should  not  men  of  character  coffee-houses,  common  councils,  and 
disdain  to  leave  themselves  open  to  club-rooms  overflow,  are  of  necessity 
the  taunts  of  their  country  ?  circumscribed.     They  are  all,  from 

the  mistress  of  the  robes  down  to  the 

A  remarkably  impudent  report  has  kitchen-maid,    the    mothers,   wives, 

lately  fluttered  about  the  "  fashionable  sisters,  cousins,  daughters,  nieces  and 

world,"  as  it  is  termed,  amounting  to  nondescripts  of  Whigs.     For  the  pa- 

the  surmbe  of  a  very  impudent  part  tronage-abhorring    Whigs    have   not 

of  that  world,  that  the  Queen- Dow-  suflei^  any  female,  from  the  kitchen- 

ager  is  about  to   marry,    and    that  wench  up  to  the  mistress  of  the  robes, 

the  happy  man  is  to  be  Lord  Howe,  to  touch  a  penny  of  civil-list  money. 

Lord  Howe  has  been  a  widower  about  without  being  able  to  prove  her  blood 

six  mouths,  we  believe,  and  Queen  by  at  least  four  quarterings  with  the 

Adelaide  a  widow  only  since  the  20th  Whig   Ministry.     But^  by  a  curious 

of  June,  little  more  than  two.     The  and  yet  natural  result,  all  the  women 

report  has  obviously  given  both  par-  are  thorough    Conservatives.      Thj& 

ties  credit  for  considerable  quickness  natviiQ  oi  'wom^xi\&%&\i<(^'tQ\A>V^^f)iSifi^''» 

of  movement,  and  correspondjbig  db-  aJxd\^V\xs^«ix\j^\  \X\^aXft%^^'^^^^^^« 
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has  a  war  on  her  bands  with  Circassian 
Poland  is  at  her  side  as  angry  as  a 
chained  tiger>  and  as  eager  to  break 
the  chain.  In  the  one  she  is  forced 
to  keep  up  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
the  other  has  a  whole  army  in  garri- 
son ;  upon  her  lies  Turkey,  which  she 
watches  with  another  army.  And 
now,  with  Persia  watched  by  another 
army,  she  is  speculating  on  making 
India  the  ezercising-ground  for  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  whole  being  rounded  by 
her  grand  speculation  of  making  the 
MeiUterranean  what  she  has  made  the 
Euxine  and  has  nearly  made  the  Bal- 
tic, a  Russian  lake,  at  the  unquestion- 
able certainty  of  a  war  with  England 
in  due  season,  which  would  as  ungues- 
tionably  merge  into  a  general  collision 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Can  human  guilt  go  beyond  the 
crime  of  those  who  solicit  war  ?  If 
Russia  cTer  sends  a  soldier  across  the 
Indian  frontier,  she  will  have  opened 
the  floodgates  to  an  inundation  of 
blood  that  it  may  be  beyond  all  human 
power  to  stem.  But  if  any  one  throne 
on  earth  is  less  justifiable  than  another 
in  this  homicide  ambition,  that  throne 
is  Russia.  She  has  at  tliis  time  the 
largest  extent  of  solid  land  under  her 
dominion  that  has  belonged  to  any 
sceptre  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  can  travel  five  thousand  miles 
ahead  without  passing  his  own  fron- 
tier. His  sceptre  with  one  sweep 
touches  the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific,  the 
Pole,  and  almost  the  Line.  But  the 
condition  of  hb  empire  is  still  more 
remarkably  one  which  should  prohibit 
ambition.  Nine-tenths  of  it  require 
all  the  fostering  hand  of  a  paternal 
Government.  A  hundred  years  of 
domestic  tranquiUity,  and  five  hundred 
years  of  the  whole  devotion  of  impe- 
rial energies  to  bring  out  the  energies 
of  the  people,  would  not  be  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  true 
developemeut  of  the  capacities  of  Rus- 
sia for  strength,  afiluence,  industry, 
and  national  happiness.  Of  all  coun- 
tries on  earth,  too,  she  has  not  merely 
the  widest  expanse  for  the  noblest  la- 
bour,— that  labour  which  plants  cities 
where  deserts  once  were,  fills  the 
mighty  morass  with  gorgeous  fertility, 
pours  population  over  the  waste,  and 
raises  from  the  whole  boimdless  con- 
quest over  nature  and  circumstance 
the  trophies  of  public  knowledge,  in- 
telligence, and  virtue;  but  she  has 
tbo  securest  means  for  its  exercise. 
She  has  uo  jealous  neighbours  capa- 


ble of  taking  her  by  surprise,  or  com- 
pelling her  to  intermit  her  peaceful 
objects"  in  the  preparative  against 
hostile  aggression.  She  has  in  her 
interior  none  of  that  heated  and  com- 
pressed population  which,  in  other 
lands,  ferments  into  civil  war.  The 
vast  space  over  which  her  people  are 
spread,  the  still  vaster  space  over 
which  it  may  spread  without  limit  for 
centuries,  preclude  all  national  distur. 
banco,  all  of  that  fretful  passion  for 
change  which  forces  the  eyes  of  other 
sovereigns  to  be  perpetually  painfuUy 
awake.  With  an  empire  spreading 
intoevery  variety  of  climate,  with  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  and  forests,  all  on 
a  scale  of  the  most  magnificent  na- 
ture, within  her  bosom ;  with  fifty 
millions  of  men  at  this  moment  to  re- 
joice in  her  protection,  and  send  up 
their  gratitude  to  her  tlirotae ;  what 
more  could  king  or  demi-god  desire  ? 
But  no,  this  is  not  enough ;  a  crafty 
council,  shivering  among  the  swamps 
and  snows  of  the  Ladoga,  the  Cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg,  think  that  this  Is 
not  enough  for  the  happiness  of  their 
Emperor.  With  three-fourths  of 
Asia  at  his  foot,  he  must  sleep  on  an 
uneasy  pillow  until  he  has  covered 
the  Circassian  mountains  with  the 
blood  of  their  brave  people ;  until 
he  has  crushed  the  tlirone  of  the 
Sultan  in  another  mire  of  blood ;  until 
he  has  swept  the  Arab,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Indian  liko  a 
whirlwind,  and  left  the  marks  of  his 
ill-omened  triumph  on  the  shores  of 
Bengal.  If  we  do  injustice  to  Russia, 
we  do  it  only  on  the  authorities  of  her 
own  advocates ;  the  German  gazettes, 
notoriously  in  Russian  pay,continuaUy 
menace  a  war  in  India.  The  Russian 
military  unanimously  pronounce  it  a 
mere  promenade,  and  calculate  on  its 
success  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  cer- 
tainty. We  desire  to  do  no  iigustice 
to  the  character  of  the  Emperor; 
but  we  see  Poland  crushed,  Persia 
shackled,  Turkey  kept  under  the  lash, 
and  the  last  conquest  fiercely  ur- 
ged, which,  by  seizing  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Caucasian  countries,  must 
wholly  usurp  possession  of  the  Black 
Sea,  lay  Asia  Minor  open  to  hour^ 
ly  invasion  in  the  east,  make  the  Eu- 
phrates a  Russian  river,  the  Persian 
Gulf  a  Russian  dock,  and  leave  no- 
thing^etween  her  rage  of  cQnc^e'sl^iab!^. 

t©aA^  to  «V^w^\vVftX  e^'cJci  ^^««  ^^  ^ 
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volt  to  the  party  who  will  bribe  with 
tlie  most  lavish  hand. 

Quo  characteristic  of  the  RussLui 
Cabinet  is,  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  diplomacy  which  it  employs  ;  it  has 
more  ministerial  agents  accredited  to 
European  courts  than  any  other  so- 
vereign power  of  Europe ;  and  for  one 
public  minister  it  probably  has  ten 
unaccredited,  but  mucli  more  active. 
It  is  infinitely  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
foreign  nubility,  that  they  are  gener- 
ally grasping  for  official  situations,  and 
that  where  they  cannot  attain  high  and 
ostensible  ones,  they  are  scandalously 
ready  to  take  low  and  unacknowledged 
ones.  This  is  peculiarly  die  case  in 
Russia,  which  abouuds  in  princes,  and 
which  has  probably  ten  spies  for  one 
minister.  We  take  it  for  granted  that, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  higher  nobility, 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  men  of  rank 
who  travel  through  Europe  are,  under 
one  form  or  another,  spies.  Thus  we 
have  Russian  nobles  who  come  over 
to  this  country  as  regularly  every  year 
as  the  swallows  ;  some  smitten  with 
the  love  of  agriculture,  others  with  an 
irrepressible  taste  for  manufactures, 
others  soenthusiasticjJly  fond  of  horse- 
racing  and  hunting,  that  tlicy  cannot 
live  a  season  out  of  Melton  and  New- 
market. They  come  over  with  dashing 
equipages,  a  strong  hunting  establish- 
ment, and  a  full  purse.  Their  bettings 
introduce  them,  of  course,  among  the 
patriciaiis  of  the  turf;  they  are  invit- 
ed to  the  clubs,  they  dine  at  the  houses 
of  noblemen,  the  bottle  circulates,  the 
conversation  flows  freely,  the  Court  and 
the  Ministry,  the  polities  of  the  coun- 
try, and  tlie  characters  of  public  men 
are  talked  of  without  limit,  and  with- 
out disguise.  Some  of  those  noblemen, 
perhaps,  arc  minbtcrs  themselves,  or 
at  least  acquainted  with  tlie  objectis  of 
Government.  Familiarity,  capital 
claret,  and  long  conversation,  naturally 
let  out  every  thing.  The  evening,  at 
length,  is  over,  and  the  club  retire  to 
rest,  tlie  Russian  retires  to  his  port- 
folio, writes  his  dospatch,  sends  it  sur- 
charged with  the  news  .of  the  day  to 
his  agent  of  correspondence  in  tlic 
metropolis,  and  has  done  his  duty  as 
a  diplonialisl  for  tlie  next  twcnty-fgur 
hours.  We  name  no  names,  but  the 
domino  will  lit  a  dozen  of  tlie  best 
dancers  of  tlie  Mazurka,  best  players 
of  Eearte,  and  best  whiskered  Melton- 
ians  in  the  living  annalfl  of  hunting 
sad  hojvo-raf^g. 


A  curious  instance  of  this  order  ia 
given,  though  so  far  off  as  India,  by 
an  intelligent  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  papers.  It  seems  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  have  arrested  three 
persons  ascertained  to  be  Russian 
agents,  and  caught  in  the  very  fact  cf 
exciting  the  natives  to  insurrection. 
The  despatches  relative  to  this  arrest 
have,  says  the  same  correspondent, 
been  transmitted  within  this  month  to 
Downmg  Street.  The  letter  states 
that,  a  few  months  since,  a  Polish 
Count,  an  attache  of  the  Russian  em- 
bassy at  the  Court  of  Persia,  had  been 
employed  on  a  peregrination  through 
India.  The  Count  travels  simply,  of 
course,  as  a  tourist ;  his  object  is,  pro- 
fesse<lly,  to  amuse  his  leisure  and  de- 
light his  eyes  with  the  antiquities  and 
beauties  of  the  country.  He  ilrst  goes 
to  Lahore,  and  after  having  visited 
the  country  of  Runjeet  Sing  and  his 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  AUard  the 
Frenchman,  he  is  further  to  amuse 
his  leisure  by  taking  a  survey  of  the 
whole  of  British  India.  One  fact  is 
known,  that  the  Count  is  handsomely 
supplied  with  funds.  On  leaving 
Teharan,  lie  took  witli  him  three 
hundred  thousand  francs,  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  be  par- 
doned for  doubting  that  this  shuwy 
preparative  was  altogether  tlte  pro- 
perty of  the  little  attache  to  tlie  ob- 
scure embassy  of  Teharan.  The 
Couut*s  history  is  also  a  curious  one. 
He  had  held  a  commission  in  a  Polish 
regiment.  In  the  insurrection  of 
1830  he  joined  his  countrymen,  of 
course  was  beaten,  ran  out  of  the 
country,  and  came  to  London.  In 
London  he  was  a  patriot  Pole,  and  of 
course  treated  sis  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate brave  ;  but  after  half-a-year*s 
residence  here,  he  suddenly  slipped 
away,  and  made  his  appearance  in  St 
Petersburgh,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  knew  that  no  Pole  could  re- 
turn before  an  amnesty.  It  is  not 
even  clear  that  he  had  a  passport. 
But  in  St  Petersburgh,  to  the  addi- 
tional astonishment  of  every  one  who 
knew  him,  the  Pole  not  only  escaped 
the  puniiihnieut  of  a  revolter,  but  he 
received  the  rewards  of  a  mcrixorious 
servant.  He  was  made  attache  to  the 
Persian  cmbassv  ;  he  joined  it  imme- 
diately, applied  himseli*to  the  language 
of  tlie  country,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
dialects  ;  and  liud  no  sooner  made 
himself  sufficiently  fluent^  than  he  was 
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despatched  with  hb  twelve  thousand 
pounds  to  make  liis  way  aud  his  ob- 
servations through  India.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  for  what  object  all  those 
suspicious  and  irritating  contrivances 
are  put  in  practice?  Is  it  to  insult 
tlio  feelings  of  England  by  the  display 
of  the  Russian  facilities  for  invading 
the  country  ?  Is  it  to  keep  the  Indian 
princes  in  that  perpetual  excitement 
which  is  the  most  fatal  to  their  own 
t  Ivilisation — or  is  it  with  the  decided 
intention  of  attacking  British  India  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  ca«e,  that  a 
Riu^sian  army  poured  itself  in  from 
the  Persian  frontier,  while  another 
force  passed  the  mountuns ;  that  the 
whole  were  concentred  in  the  northern 
})rovinees,  and  that  the  tide  of  invasion 
rolled  down  on  the  British  cities.  Let 
us  suppose  further,  that  llu^^sia  suc- 
ceeded in  pervertmgihc  native  powers, 
that  she  raised  tlie  fallen  barbarism  of 
the  Mahrattas  into  life  again,  and  with 
all  the  hordes  of  pindarics  aud  plun- 
derers, joining  the  Tartars  of  her  own 
wildernesses,  poured  a  flood  of  tire  and 
gore  through  the  regions  fertilized 
and  civilized  by  a  hundred  years*  do- 
minion of  British  laws,  manners,  and 
protection.  What  would  be  tlie  gain 
to  humanity  ?  the  whole  <'  Golden 
Peninsula'*  must  be  instantly  a  scene 
of  most  desperate  warfare.  The  Bri- 
tish Indian  army  amount  to  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  brave  soldiers, 
capitally  officered,  and  incomparably 
provided  with  all  tlie  equipments  of 
war,  masters  of  the  country,  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  fortresses,  and  ac- 
quainted with  every  mountain- path, 
river,  ford,  and  masters  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  navigation  of  the  great 
rivers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
gallantly  conducted,  and  thus  lighting 
on  their  own  ground,  would  be  equal 
to  twice  the  number  of  any  troops 
that  Russia  could  ever  pour  into  toe 
Peninsula.  It  is  true  that  the  depen- 
dence of  Russia  would  be,  not  upon  her 
own  troops,  but  upon  the  multitude  of 
Indians  whom  she  might  raise  in  armed 
bands  to  distract  t^  British  armies,  ha- 
rass their  movements,  and  destroy  them 
in  detail.  But  what  a  scene  of  hideous 
slaughter  must  all  this  be ;  what  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  must  be  trampled  into  the 
grave ;  what  cities  must  be  ruined ; 
what  havoc  must  be  made  of  the  la- 
bour of  man ;  what  noble  monuments 


of  ancient  skill  and  modern*  wealth 
must  be  levelled  with  the  dust ;  what 
savage  passions  roused  into  flame; 
what  utter  extinction  of  the  rising 
hopes  of  India,  delivered  over  once 
again  to  barbarism  I  and  all  for  what  ? 
If  the  British  power  could  be  finally 
broken  down,  can  any  man  in  his 
senses  say,  that  Russia  would  be  its 
successor?  The  soil,  saturated  with 
blood  and  covered  with  ashes,  must 
bo  given  over  to  barbarism  ;  and  the 
barbarism  itself  must  be  devoted  to 
perpetual  war,  until  all  India  was 
either  grasped  in  the  chain  of  some 
overwhelming  tyranny,  or  the  human 
race  perished  and  sank  away  piece- 
meal, like  the  fragments  of  a  corpse, 
into  dust  and  pollution.  But  would 
Russia  be  suifered  to  fulfil  this  career 
with  impunity  ?  Where  would  the 
fleets  of  England  be?  Would  the 
British  thunders  sleep  ?  Where  would 
the  British  armies  be,  while  there  was 
a  spot  of  the  British  shores  on  which 
they  could  plant  their  foot  ?  Would 
the  swords  of  Europe  be  suffered  to 
rust  in  their  scabbards  while  the  ham- 
mer of  the  Northern  Thor  and  the 
club  of  Woden  were  thus  crashing 
through  the  barriers  to  universal  em- 
pire ?  .The  Eastern  war  would  be  but 
a  prelude  to  the  universal  rising  of  the 
West  in  arms.  What  would  become 
of  tlie  commercial  growth  of  Russia 
herself  during  this  period  of  foreign 
conflict  ?  All  the  labours  of  the  ma- 
nufactory, the  exchange,  the  marty 
must  be  instantly  at  an  end.  Her 
nobles  derive  their  chief  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  their  tallow,  hemp, 
tar,  and  a  multitude  of  things  required 
for  ship- building,  for  which  their 
chief  customer  is  England.  It  was 
the  cessation  of  this  commerce,  through 
the  frenzy  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  that 
roused  the  nobility  against  him,  and 
ended  in  taking  his  life.  But  if 
Nicholas  were  safe  against  such  a 
feeling,— which  he  is  not,  and  which 
no  Russian  ea4>eror  ever  can  be,  until 
his  country  ceases  to  be  a  country  of 
serfs  ruled  by  a  despotic  king,  and  hii 
people  forget  the  desperate  resources 
of  barbaric  vengeance  in  the  percep- 
tion of  public  right — ^what  must  be  the 
hazards  of  Russia  herself?  Napoleon's 
invasion  failed.  But  why  ?  because 
hb  hour  was  come.  His  furious  aoh- 
bition  had  ripened  and  swelled  till  it 
must  drop  from  the  tree.  And  ex- 
travagant as  tMs  idea  may  appear,  it 
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the  number  of  its  wounded."     **  Yes,    is  not  abetter  ford  in  the  country." 

your  Majesty,"  said  the  impatient  and  "  But  I  cannot  swim." — "  Then,  your 

gallant  Major,  jealous  for  the  honour  honour,  the  only  safe  way  that  I  know 

of  his  own  battalion,  ''  they  behaTed  of  is,  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  your 

well ;  but  I  may  take  leave  to  say,  uje  depth,  to  walk  back  again.''* 

behaved  better ;  they  might  have  had  "  If  we  go  to  law,"  said  a  wealthy 

many  wounded,  and  no  blame  to  them,  landholder  to  his  tenant,  **  we  go  into 

but  ice  were  all  killed.''*  Chancery,  and  out  of  Chancery  neither 

This  talent  goes  through  all  ranks,  of  us  will  ever  get  till  we  get  into  our 

We  remember  to  have  heard  a  woman,  graves." — "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ; 

who  was  scolding  her  brats  for  some  I  want  to  get  into  neither  the  one  nor 

pranks,  exclaim,    "Well,  you  two  the  other:  so  let  us  go  to  a  reference," 

little  villains,  if  I  can  make  nothing  of  said  the  tenant ;  "  and  if  the  reference 

you,  as  sure  as  I  live  I  will  tell  both  does  not  satisfy  us,  let  the  matter  be 

your  fathers,''*  settled,  as  usual,  by  an  umpire." — 

"  My  Lonl,"  said  a  fellow  condemn-  *'  Well,  be  it  so,  but  on  this  condi- 

ed  to  be  hanged  for  sheep-stealing,  tion,"  said  the  man  of  wealth,  "  that, 

*'  all  I  ask  of  your  Lordship  is,  that  I  if  he  cannot  make  a  decision,  we  shall 

shall  not  be  hanged  on  a  Friday.*'  have  umpires  on  both  sides.** 

"  W^hy  ?"  asked  the  judge  in  surpnse.  

"  Because,"  was  tlie  answer,  "  it  is  A  spirited  and  intelligent  tract,  en- 
always  coimted  a  mighty  unlucky  titled  "  On  the  Essentials  of  good 
day  1"  Skirmbhing,"  has  just  appeared  from 
"  Never  bo  critical  upon  the  ladies,"  the  pen  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gawler, 
was  the  maxim  of  an  old  Irish  peer,  late  of  the  52d  Light  Infantry.  We 
remarkable  for  his  homage  to  the  sex ;  are  glad  to  take  any  opportunity  of 
**  the  only  way  in  the  world  that  a  showing  the  interest  which  we  take  in 
true  gentleman  ever  will  attempt  to  the  honour  of  the  British  soldier  or 
look  at  the  faults  of  a  pretty  woman  sailor ;  and  we  think  that,  in  this  pip- 
is  to  shut  his  eye».**  ing  time  of  peace,  at  least,  they  can- 
On  the  late  importation  of  the  co-  not  do  themselves  more  honour  than 
loured  and  figured  French  nightcaps,  by  throwing  their  minds  on  paper 
an  Irish  Baronet,  who  made  a  pur-  when  they  have  any  thing  to  commu- 
chase  of  half-a- dozen  of  different  pat-  nicate  useful  to  their  profession  oi  to 
terns  in  Bond  Street,  was  asked,  their  country.  The  pamphlet  is  but 
''What  he  meant  to  do  with  so  many  ?"  of  forty  pages,  and  we  should  be  glad 
**  Why,  to  be  sure,  wear  them  all  till  to  see  it  extended  by  the  very  clever 
I  see  which  I  like  best."  "  What !  in  author  into  a  history  of  the  British 
the  dark  ?"  **  No ;  I  sleep  with  a  light  light  division — that  memorable  and 
in  the  room."  "  But  how  does  that  gallant  corps,  which  distinguished  it- 
clear  up  the  matter  ;  if  you  are  once  self  on  all  occasions  in  the  Peninsula, 
asleep  ? "  '*  Oh,  the  clearest  thing  in  and  which,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  for  its 
the  world.  From  my  cradle  I  had  a  intelligence,  activity,  skill,  and  discip- 
habit  of  sleeping  with  my  eyes  open."  line  (courage  is  the  indigenous  quality 
'*  Is  there  any  ford  here?"  asked  of  the  British  soldier,  whether  flanker 
an  English  tourist  who  came  suddenly  or  battalion),  was  the  perfection  of 
to  a  full  stop  before  one  of  the  litdo  modem  soldiership.  But  this  brief 
mountain  torrents  of  the  west  of  Ire-  sketch  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
land. — "  Oh,  to  be  sure,  your  honour,  every  officer,  whether  of  the  light 
there  was  a  ford,"  said  a  peasant  stand-  troops  or  not.  The  gallant  Colonel 
ing  at  the  brink,  and  making  a  hun-  has  been  stimulated  at  the  moment  by 
dred  grimaces  of  civility. — ''When  the  absurdities  ofsome  of  those  foreign 
was  it?"  said  the  tourbt. — "Before  tacticians,  who  lately  seem  to  think 
the  bridge  was  built,"  said  the  pea-  that  British  light  troops  were  deficient 
sant ;  "  but  when  man  and  horse  went  in  intelligence.  Foreigners  have  al- 
ovcr  the  bridge,  the  ford  got  out  of  ways  written  like  blockheads  upon 
the  habit." — "Well,  now  that  the  every  thing  English;  the  reason  is, 
bridge  is  broken  down,  I  suppose  the  that  they  write  without  knowing  any 
ford  may  have  got  into  the  habit  again,  thing  of  the  matter.  They  have  the 
Is  it  safe  ?" — "  To  be  sure,  your  ho-  misfortune  of  being  wise  in  their  own 
nour,  all  but  in  the  middle,  but  that  is  conceit,  and  talk  nonsense,  very  much 
nothing ;  and  if  you  can  iwim,  there  to  their  own  yatiffi^oQ.  Thusi  thirty 
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years  ago,  it  was  a  maxim  in  every 
foreign  military  work,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  no  soldiers  at  all — that  Eng- 
lishmen could  fight  well  at  sea,  a  mat- 
tor  which  the  defeat  of  every  fleet  in 
Europe  forced  on  their  cloudy  under- 
standings; but  as  all  foreigners  are, 
of  course,  philosophers,  and  every  phi- 
losopher has  his  theory,  and  every 
theory  is  the  most  incontrovertible 
thing  111  the  world,  the  fact  was  estab- 
lished, that  the  English  sailor  and  sol- 
dier were  a  totally  different  species  of 
being ;  the  former  all  that  was  alert, 
clever,  and  bold — the  latter  a  heavy 
brute,  nearly  as  wooden  as  the  box  in 
which  he  stood  in  St  James's  Park, 
and  fit  for  nothing  except  to  stand  in 
that  box. 

The  Peninsula  opened  their  eyes  a 
little,  and  when  they  saw  the  British 
lines  habitually  charging  the  French 
columns,  and  driving  them  like  dust 
before  their  feet,  they  acknowledged 
that  the  British  soldier  could  fight. 
At  Waterloo,  when  they  saw  the 
whole  French  army,  with  the  grand 
homme  himself  at  their  head,  pierced, 
battered,  and  broken,  by  the  British 
ball  and  bayonet,  within  two  days 
after  Blucher  himself,  and  his  bravo 
battalions,  for  brave  the  Prussians  arc, 
were  soundly  beaten  at  Ligny,  they 
came  to  the  slow  conclusion,  tnat  tlie 
British  were  capital  grenadiers. 

Still  they  have  a  little  reserve  of 
comfort ;  and  General  Gnisenau,  and 
•half-a-dozen  other  pamphleteers,  Aus- 
trian, Prussian,  and  French,  tir  to 
argue  the  point,  tliat  the  British  light 
troops  are  not  equal  to  their  own ; 
they  evidently  making  the  mistake  of 
conceiving,  that  because  a  German 
will  sit  on  his  horse,  as  a  vidctte, 
smoking,  and  with  his  eyes  half  shut 
for  half  a  day,  or  a  Frenchman  would 
run  ragged,  robbing  every  hen-roost 
in  a  country,  they  are  therefore  supe- 
rior to  the  English,  who  like  to  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  who 
are  glad  to  see  their  enemy,  glad  to  be 
at  work,  and  qiuck  at  finishing  the 
affair. 

Colonel  Gawler  takes  up  the  matter 
in  a  business-like  style,  briefly  shows 
that  the  Brltbh  light  troops  have  been 
always  famous  from  the  middle  ages 
downwards,  and  famous  from  their 
superior  activity,  courage,  and  kitel-  . 
Ugence  ;  that  the  battles  of  Poicticrs, 
Creasy,  and  Agincourt,  were  won  by 
$be  EDg^Ush  archery;  that  they  were 


distinguished  in  the  skirmishes  of  the 
American  war  beyond  their  German 
allies,  and  even  beyond  the  American 
woodsmen ;  that  In  Hindostan,  the 
flank  companies  of  the  battalions  did 
three-fourths  of  the  work,  in  breach 
or  jungle;  and  that  in  the  Penin- 
sula, during  a  fluctuating  war  of 
eight  campaigns,  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  tlie  most  difficult  country, 
and  fighting  the  best  soldiers  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  whose  best  troops 
were  light  infantry  ;  the  British  light 
division  were  actually  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  army.  ^ 

Colonel  Gawler  accounts  for  tlie 
foreign  misconception,  so  far  as  it  is 
sincere,  by  saying  that  those  writers 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
light  troops  as  belonging  to  the  class 
of  the  *'  free  corps,"  the  loose,  lawless 
freebooter ;  but  the  British  soldier  is 
a  disciplined  man.  And  in  the  words 
of  the  Colonel,  "  we  glory  In  the  dif- 
ference, and  affirm  that  stem  discip- 
line, and  high  soldier-like  principle, 
must  form  the  basis  of  thorough  mili- 
tary efficiency,  to  the  Aill  as  much  in 
the  light  and  extended  services  as  in 
those  of  a  more  concentrated  descrip- 
tion. Free  corps  originate  in  long 
internal  wars.  Thus  they  may  be 
formed  in  Indian  fighting,  fVom  the 
Hungarian  habit  of  marauding,  and 
fVom  the  borderers  of  the  Cossack  and 
the  Tartar."  The  Colonel  says,  tlie 
French  skirmishers  excel  in  active 
intelligence ;  every  man  manaMivres 
as  if  the  fate  of  the  day  depended 
altogether  on  his  conceptions ;  their 
ability  in  this  particular  he  re- 
gards as  springing  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  looseness  of  their  instruc- 
tion practice  of  all  field  exercise. 
— This,  while  it  is  ill  calculated  to 
make  steady  soldiers  at  close  order,  is 
well  adapted  to  give  free  scope  to  the 

natural  Intelligence  of  skirmishers 

The  true  perfection  in  skirmishing  is, 
the  preservation  of  order  in  disordir, 
and  of  s'fstem  in  confusion;  for  the 
circumstances  which  accompany  skir- 
mishes of  nocossity  produce  almost 
always  more  or  less  mixture,  Inver- 
sion,  and  general  irregularity.  In 
hot  contests  over  large  extents  of  in- 
tricate ground,  men  of  ditferent  com- 
Sanies,  regiments,  brigades,  and  even 
ivisions,  irlngle  witli  each  other. 
Soldiers  should,  therefore,  be  drilled, 
not  indeed  to  fall  into  such  iiTcgnlari- 
ties  on  print^le,  but  to  be  readi/  for 
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them  in  practice.     They  should  be  in  stipport  neaf  the  pdttt  of  Junction 

made  at  times  to  skinnish  in  inverted  of  two  important  roads  teadiiig^  cU* 

companies,    mixed    companies,    and  rectly  into  the  cantonibehts.     Both 

mixed  regiments — to  fbrm  good  skir-  companies  were  instantly  extended, 

misbing  lines  out  of  confused  masses  without  any  support,   ihto  a   thick 

— to  concentrate  fh)m  similar  mixed  sidrmishing  line ;  nothing  less  would 

bodies  into  squares  to  resist  caralryi  have    been    effectual.      The  ground 

or  into  lines  and  columns  for  the  pur-  was  held  With  little  variation  for  at 

poses  of  cbarginff  or  defending  streets  least  two  hours  ;   two  heavy  attacks 

of  villages,  or  other  defiles — to  extend  were  repulsed ;  every  round  of  am-  * 

a^ain  sharply,  and  to  perform  every  munition  was  expended ;  the  brigade 

necessary  evolution,  as  if  no  mixture  immediately  in  the  rear  allowed  to 

or  irregularity  had  occurred.  pack  and  send  off  its  baggage,  and 

The  Colonel  insists  on  the  extreme  steadily  to  take  up  us  fighting  posi- 

necessity   of  ball-practice.     In  this,  tion  ;  and  the  piquets  to  fall   oack 

he  says,  there  is  a  very  wide  field  for  upon  it  without  ftirther  molestation, 

practical   improvement.      The    con-  Similar  circumstances  have  often  oe- 

struction  of  the  musket  itself  might  curred,  and  may  often  occur  again. 

obviously  be  improved.    There  ought  The  great  maxim  idluded  to,  t£ere- 

also  to  be  a  scicntlOc  instruction  in  its  fore,  has  its  exceptions ;  and  these,  if 

use,  and  localities  provided,  expressly  carefulty  marked  as  excq>Hons,  may 

provided,  for  firing. ball.     He  says,  sometimes  with  propriety  be  admitted 

however,  that  it  ought  impressively  to  into  instruction- skirmishmg. 

be  remarked,  that  good  practical  aim  We  hope,  now  that  the  gallant  ofB- 

is  to  be  acquired  not  only  In  front  of  cer  has  broke  the  ice,  that  we  shall 

the  target,  but  to  the  fitfl  as  much  in  have  something  of  his  military  recol- 

the    evcry-day   drill-firings  with    or  lections.     He  must  have  seen  a  great 

without  blank  cartridge.     In  allusion  deal  that  his  country  would  wiui  to 

to  an  opinion,  common  on  the  Conii-  hear ;  and  his  manly  stylo  and  patri^ 

nent,  that  li^lit  troops  are  required  to  otic  spirit,  even  in  this  little  pamphleL 

exercise  courage  in  a  less  desperate  prove  that  he  could  tell  it  with  capital  ^ 

(legreo  than  troops  in  close  order,  the  effect. 

Colonel  says  tbat  the  reason  is,  tliat  — — 

foreigners,   when  in  extended  order,  Thereis  sometimes  a  curious  humour 

systematically  often  spend  much  time  in  the  Americans,  and  a  quaintness  of 

in  lonj^  shots  and  shy  fighting,  and  observation,  totally  unlike  any  thing 

give  way  ;is  a  matter  of  course  before  European,  and  yet  laughable  enough. 

troops  in  weiglitier  fomuitions.      In  Who    but    an    Amencan    humorist 

the  British  service  this  opinion  does  would  ever  think  of  defining  climates 

not  prevail ;  there  is  no  good  reason  and  provinces  by  the  ancient  process, 

why  it  should,  and  it  is  of  great  im-  whicn  has  obtained  such  favour  with 

portance  to  the  thorough  efficiency  of  all  poets,  from   Homer  downwards, 

skirmishers  that  it  should  not.     The  who  talks  with  such  lavish  beauty  of 

British  skirmislier  is  as  much  a  ffre-  the  rosy  lips  of  Cytherea,  to  Shaks- 

nadior  at  heart,  with  a  green  tuft  in  peare,  who  sings,  in  his  ovni  exquisite 

liis  cap,  skirmishing  through  a  wood  melody — 

witli  no  close  support  but  his  trusty  ..  ^^    ^^  ^^  ^^  ,. 

rear-rank  man,  as  he  is  in  designa.  ^hat  so  BweeUy  w«re  fonrwom:" 

tion  wlicn  mounting  a  breach  under  i      i. 

a  bear-skin,  with  ten  thousand  bayo-  f/'®^  *<>  Milton,  who  makes  his  angels 

nets  at  his  back.  ^'P*  ^"'^^ 

After  a   variety   of  directions  for  '*  Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue  ;*' 

kcrping  up  the  order  of  the  skirmish-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^        ^^  ^^^^^ 

ers,  he  gives  a  short  anecdote  of  a  confess,  that 

dashing  affair  in  the  Peninsula  war.  .    , 

On  tlie  10th  of  December,  1813,  some  "  "«*•  l«a\Md  she  prefewd  before  the 

of  the  piquets  of  the  light  dlvidon,  in  ^  ang«'^ 

tliick  weather  and  a  close  country,  ^^  ^ll*  ^P'  »°*  ^^"^  **«»*  P^"«^ 

were  suddenly  assailed  by  the  heads  net; 

of  heavy  columns.     The  division  In  down  throngh  the  iafinite  gra^t! 

the  rear  was  scattered  in  straggling  of  poets  since  tlMgoldeiidaya  of  £ 

houses.     One  of  the  companies   on  lish  Tend  to  oor  owBt  edwet  of 

piquet  was  forced  back  upon  another  echoes  of  paiA  times? 
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**  When  a  loTer,"  says  the  American 
philosopher,  "  attempts  to  apply  his 
lips  to  the  cheek  of  his  Nantucket  fair 
one,  you  instantly  recognise  the  native 
of  the  sea-coast  in  her  answer.  *  Come, 
sirrah,  sheer  off,  or  I'll  split  your  main- 
sail  with  a  typhoon/  Boston  lies  in  a 
position  where  typhoons  are  less  a 
figure  of  the  plastic  mind;  and  the 
l^stonian  fair  one  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  civilisation  by,  •  1  wonder  you  are 
not  ashamed ;  our  Nigger  could  not  do 
worse/  It  is,  however,  another  ven- 
ture, if  the  admirer  approaches  a  beau- 
ty west  of  the  Ohio.  She  has  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Country,  and  though 
she  may  neither  fling  a  tomahawk  at 
the  daring  worsliipper  of  her  dark  eyes, 
nor  wring  the  scalp  from  his  skull,  she 
replies  with,  •  I  reckon  it's  "my  time 
now/  and  knocks  him  down.  The 
quickness  of  her  hand  is  equalled  only 
by  the  flash  of  her  eye,  and  he  might 
as  well  expect  to  escape  from  the  spring 
of  a  panther.  When  the  maid  of  the 
Mississippi  receives  the  salute,  she  ex- 
hibits the  spirit  of  the  region  in  her 
kindling  cheek,  and  points  to  her  rifle, 
of  which  he  has  had  the  precaution  to 
draw  the  cliarge  if  he  is  wise,  or  has 
any  regard  for  his  brains.  She  then 
promises  him  a  '  long  shot*  on  the 
first  opportunity.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
meekness  of  tliat  region  of  close  bon- 
nets and  drab-coloured  corsets  predo- 
minates even  on  this  trying  occasion. 
Tabitha  raises  her  quiet  eyes  from  the 
ground,  for  tlie  first  time  in  her  life, 
measures  the  daring  intruder  within  her 
l)onnet  with  a  glance  as  withering  as 
the  soft  blue  eyes  of  the  fairest  of  Qua- 
kers can  manage  to  give,  and  sayeth  on 
this  wise,  *  Oh,  oh,  Jedediah  1  I  am 
verily  much  astonished  at  thy  assu- 
rance, Jedediah — oh,  oh  I  Be  sure, 
that  for  this  indignity  I  will  show  thee 
up,  Jedediah — on,  oh  I  Thy  Kp,  even 
thine,  hath  touched  mine,  even  mine, 
oh!  oh!  Jedediah!'" 

The  Voluntary  system  Is  losing  its 
paneg}'rists,  and  even  the  rabble  of  schis- 
matics are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of 
haranguing  on  the  subject.  They  have 
been  so  thoroughly  beaten  on  the  ques- 
tion, that  argument  being  at  an  end,  and 
brawling  having  had  its  day«  they  growl 
in  obscurity,  and  '*  bide  their  time.'' 
But  if,  by  any  calamity  of  the  national 
mind,  the  Established  Church  sliould 
perish,  what  ragamuflin  exhibitions 
wouJd  be  instantly  in  the  pulpit ;  what 

Jbrute  ignorance  vr ould  fupenede  kun- 


ing,  and  what  savage  absurdity  would 
make  the  common  habits  of  this  chaot 
of  sectarianism,  which  would  then  riot 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Church,  of  religion 
and  of  common-sense  together.  We 
should  undoubtedly  have  hundreds  of 
performances  like  the  following  :— 

In  a  late  camp  meeting  near  Bath,  of 
some  of  the  numerous  schisms  of 
Methodism  itself,  for  nothing  splits  hke 
sectarianism,  a  preacher  haranguing  the 
multitude  proceeded,  in  the  usual  style 
of  their  oratory,  to  proclaim  himself  a 
sinner,  nay,  a  horrid  ruffian,  wretch, 
miscreant,  unfit  to  live ;  no  man 
among  those  pious  persons  being  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  who 
had  not  confessedly  been  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  exactly  contrary  state. 
'•  Hear  me,"  he  roared,  "  my  fellow- 
sinners,  I  am  the  blackest  of  all  sinners 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  V*  The  multi- 
tude, the  greater  part  of  whom  pro- 
bably could  not  distinguish  a  syllable 
from  the  distance,  and  the  others  could 
not  understand,  seconded  the  orator*s 
pious  declamations  by  crying  at  eveiy 
pause,  **  Heaven  be  praised/'  "  Hear 
and  believe  me,"  again  vociferated  the 
glowing  self-accuser.  **  You  see  me 
here  this  day.  I  have  been  a  liar,  a  thief, 
andadrunkard/'  **  Heaven  be  praised!" 
groaned  the  sympathizing  people. 

It  is  a  well-known  habit  among  those 
haranguers  to  introduce  domestic  anec- 
dotes. They  give  the  history  of  their 
wives,  children,  or  neighbours,  and 
indulge  the  innate  love  for  gossip 
witli  some  ridiculous  story,  burlesque 
or  fiction,  for  the  time.  "  I  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  horrid  sinner  once,"  roared 
the  reformed  blacksmith  ;  '*  but  I  am 
not  so  now.  But  'tisn't  so  much  I 
can  say  for  my  wife.  Oh,  slie's  in  a 
bad  condition.  She's  going  to  hell 
as  fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop."     He 

f)aused.  The  regular  response  fol- 
owed,  and  the  announcement  of  his 
wife's  gallop  was  responded  to  with  a 
general  "  Heaven  be  praised!" 

Of  all  the  odd  prejudices  that  ever 
made  man  absurd,  the  oddest  is  that 
which  constitutes  a  fondness  for  old 
fashions.  All  dress  constantly  varies 
in  Europe;  and  the  dress  of  every 
quarter  of  a  century  not  merely  super- 
sedcs  that  of  its  preceding  period,  but 
makes  it  ridiculous.  Yet,  formed 
for  fluctuation  as  it  is,  and  unimportant 
as  the  mere  fashion  must  be  to  any 
rational  understanding,  there  is  nothing 
in  art  ot  nature  that  seems  to  ding  so 
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strongly  to  the  recollections,  nay,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  mind,  as  the  most 
extravagant  irregularities  of  old  cos« 
tume.  There  are  individuals  in  exist- 
ence still,  who  think  that  this  world 
has  all  gone  wrong  since  gentlemen  be- 
gan the  disuse  of  hair- powder,  and 
ladies  gave  up  hoops.  Among  that 
generation  the  fall  of  the  French  throne 
is  extensively  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  leaving  off  white  silk  stock- 
ings in  the  streets,  wearing  pantaloons 
instead  of  breeches,  and  dispensing 
with  cocked- hats  and  bag- wigs  in  every- 
day life. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  an  old 
gentleman  who  had  mixed  a  good  deal 
in  public  life,  say,  that  a  vast  deal  of 
the  eminence  of  the  men  of  his  time 
was  connected  with  their  costume. 
He  spoke  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
throne  as  it  deserved.  •*  But,"  said 
he,  **  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  now 
to  form  a  just  conception  of  its  power. 
You  should  have  seen  tlie  great  orator 
in  his  rolled  stockings,  velvet  embroi- 
dered, long-pocketed  waistcoat,  and 
bag  wig;  he  was  majesty  itself — he  was 
irresistible ;  no,  I  shall  never  see  any 
thing  so  grand." 

We  had  no  consolation  for  this 
mourner;  the  bag- wig  day  has  certain- 
ly gone  Ijy.  There  were  lately  many 
venerable  persons  who  preserved  the 
relic  of  old  times  and  tastes  embodied 
in  a  pig-tail.  This  was  a  fashion  in 
which  personal  vanity  or  personal 
pleasure  could  certainly  have  had  no 
place ;  for  wliat,  under  a  dislocation  of 
the  neck,  could  enable  tlie  wearer  to 
have  even  a  glimpse  of  his  own  queue  ? 
It  was  treasured  as  a  tribute  to  the 
days  of  auld  langsyne.  There  are  few 
ofthose  mementoes  remaining,  they  are 
lopped  off,  with  the  wearers,  by  the 
unrelenting  hand  of  Atropos.  reace 
be  with  them  !  Lord  Kenyon,  one  of 
the  best  men  alive,  wore  a  pig-tail,  with 
heroic  fidelity,  till  within  this  twelve- 
month. But  whether  his  hair  or  his 
heart  failed  ;  whether  he  thought  that 
he  had  exhibited  his  homage  for  the 
last  remnant  of  the  age  of  wigs  with 
sufficient  vigour,  or  that  the  idea  of  a 
tail  became  obnoxious  to  him,  since  it 
has  been  so  vilely  plagiarized  by  the 
**  Big  Be^arman," — he  has  utterly 
excised  the  queue,  and  now,  in  all  sea« 
sons,  in  seed-time  and  harvest  alike, 
carries  a  crop  of  his  own. 

But  there  are  other  fondnesses  for 
costume,  founded  on  other  sympathies. 
The  late  Lord  Kenyon,  also  a  veiy 
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clever  person,  and  one  of  whom  the 
bar  and  the  bench  were  equally  proud 
in  his  day,  was  conspicuous  for  an 
attachment  to  his  coats  and  breeches. 
Erskine  protested,  and  was  <*  ready  to 

{)rotest  in  any  company,"  tliat  the 
earned  Lord's  green  coat  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  for  at  least  a  dozen 
years.  This  testimony  is  corroborated 
by  a  modern  reminiscent:  •*  When," 
says  he,  *'  I  last  saw  the  learned  Lord, 
he  had  been  Chief  Justice  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  and  his  coat  seemed 
coeval  with  his  appointment  to  office. 
It  must  have  been  originally  black; 
but  time  had  mellowed  it  down  to  the 
appearance  of  sober  green,  which  was 
what  Erskine  meant  by  his  allusion  to 
its  colour.  I  have  seen  him  sit  at 
Guildhall,  in  the  montli  of  July,  in  a 
pair  of  black  leather  breeches ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  shoes  frequently  soled, 
afforded  equal  proof  of  the  attention 
which  he  paid  to  economy  in  every 
article  of  his  dress."  To  these  unfor- 
tunate shoes  Dr  Dibdin  bears  a  similar 
testimony :  '*  Once  in  the  case  of  an 
action  brought  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
a  contract,  on  a  large  scale,  for  slioes, 
the  question  mainly  was,  whether  or 
not  they  were  well  and  soundly  made, 
and  with  the  best  materials.  A  number 
of  witnesses  were  called.  One  of  them, 
a  first-rate  character  in  the  gentle 
crafl,  being  closely  questioned,  returned 
contradictory  answers,  when  the  Chief 
Justice  observed,  pointing  to  his  own 
slioes,  which  were  regularly  bestridden 
by  the  broad  silver  buckle  of  the  day, 

•  Were  the  shoes  any  thing  like  these?* 

*  No,  my  lord/  replied  the  evidence, 
'  they  were  a  good  deal  better,  and 
more  genteelerP  The  Court  were 
convulsed  with  laughter,  in  which  the 
Chief  Justice  heartily  joined.  But  we 
should  not  have  his  dress  complete^ 
were  we  to  omit  the  black  velvet 
smalls,  worn  for  many  years,  and 
threadbare  by  constant  friction^  which 
he  used  to  rub  with  most  painful  asm 
siduity  when  catechising  or  brow- beat- 
ing a  witness." 

This  was  a  different  kind  of  polish 
from  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's,  who  when 
pleading  before  Lord  Mansfield  on  some 
question  of  manorial  rights,  chanced 
unfortunately  to  say,  "  My  lord,  I  can 
illustrate  the  point  by  an  instance  in 
my  own  person;  I  myself  have  too 
little  manors.*'  The  Judge  imme-. 
diately  interposed  with  one  of  his 
blandest  sroilesy  <*  We  all  know  it.  Sir 
Fletcher," 
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POLITICAL  PASTORALS. 

^iSfo.  I. — Daniel. 

JOSEPH.      DANIEL. 
JOSEPH. 

Daniel,  secure  from  sixty  seats  to  choose,  (1) 
In  brogue  and  Billingsgate  you  court  the  Muse.* 
i  from  the  field  in  Middlesex  retreat. 
And  sigh  to  quit  so  dear,  so  cheap  a  seat : 
I*m  fairly  out  I     You,  Daniel,  as  before. 
In  sweet  St  Stephen^s  free  to  rant  and  roar. 
May  teach  her  echoes,  with  the  help  of  Shell, 
To  howl  for  Justice,  or  to  shriek  "  Repeal." 

DANIEL. 

O,  Joseph,  from  a  saint  these  blessings  came,  (2) 
For  still  witib  us  Saint  Mulobave  is  his  name. 
To  him  well  dedicate  some  festiTe  lay. 
Sweet  as  the  Morning  of  Great  Patrick*s  day.f 
He  lets  my  Tail  and  me  range  up  and  down. 
And  work  oiu:  will  in  county  or  m  town. 

JOSEPH. 

I  envy  not,  but  marvel  much :  for  here  (3) 
The  storm  is  such,  a  Whig  can  scarce  appear. 
Myself>  you  see,  a  helpless  outcast  roam, 
And  half  my  sheep  are  bleating  for  a  home. 
Those  hopeful  twins,  ah  me  t  are  left  forlorn. 
Roebuck  and  Bowring,  bare  as  they  were  born. 


(1)  THyre,  tu  patuls  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi 
Silvettrem  tenui  Miuam  meditaris  avena  : 
Nos  patrin  fines  et  dalcia  Uoqiiimiia  arva, 

Nos  patriam  fogimuB :  tu  Tityre  IodIub  in  umbra 
Formoaam  resonare  docea  Amaryllida  sylvaa. 

*  The  Epistohtfy  or  the  Oratorical  Muse  is  obTiously  here  meant — we  forget  their 
names.  The  Mute  is  said  to  inspire  any  composition  founded  on  fiction,  even  in  prose, 
such  as  all  histories  of  Ireland,  O'CouneUB  Letters  on  the  Dark  Ages,  &c.  Daniel, 
however,  has  a  more  direct  daim  to  connexion  with  the  Muse,  from  his  well-known 
and  admirable  skill  In  playing  the  Lyre,  (  Qv.  by  Printer's  devil — Is  this  last  word 
rightly  spelled  ?) 

(2)  O  MelibcBe,  Dens  nobis  Inec  otSa  fecit. 
Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  Deus  :  illius  aram 
Scepe  tencr  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus. 

•  Ille  meas  errare  boves,  ut  cemis,  et  ipsum 
Ludcre  qwe  vellem  calamo  permisit  agresti. 

t  ''  St  Patrick's  day  In  the  morning"  used  to  be  the  prevailing  fitvonrite  at  Irish 
patterns,  fairs,  and  wakes.  But  since  Emancipation  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  Irishmen  by  a  late  liheratiny  Tour  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that 
air,  we  understand,  has  been  almost  superseded  by  a  new  jig,  intitled  *'  Mnl^avee 
Medley y  or  the  Devil  among  the  JailerM** 

(8)  Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  raagis :  undique  totis 
Usque  adeo  turbatur  agris.     En  ipse  capeUas 
Protenus  Kger  ago ;  banc  etiam  vix,  Tityre,  duco. 
Hie  inter  densas  corylos  modo  namque  gemellos 
Spem  gregis  ah  !  lilice  in  nuda  connixA  reliquit. 
S«pe  malum  hoc  nobis,  si  mens  non  Isva  fuisset, 
De  coslo  tactas  mtmini  pnedioere  quercus.         i 
Step^  ainiftra  eaT&  pnedixlt  tb  \&lea  cotii!^. 
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This  mischief  often,  had  I  not  been  blind, 
Rc-action  round  me  boded  to  my  mind : 
This  the  Spectator,  in  his  croaking  page> 
From  week  to  week  persisted  to  presago. 
But,  Daniel,  tell  us  honestlY  how  you. 
With  Mulgraye,  manage  in  the  way  you  do  ? 

DAKIEL. 

The  Whigs,  dear  Joe,  I  deemM  as  bad  and  base 
As  the  worst  Tories  that  e'er  ruled  our  race  ; 
But  times  are  changed,  my  judgment  I  recall : 
Yet,  might  I  dare  to  measure  great  with  unaU, 
The  Whigs  of  thirty-seven  are  sure  no  more 
The  Whigs  I  scorned  and  scourged  in  thirty-four. 
Than  this  surtout,  new  purchased  with  my  rent^ 
Is  the  old  coat  I  wore  last  Parliament. 

JOSEPH. 

What  leads  you  thus  with  altered  eyes  to  see  ? 

DANISI.. 

Justice  to  Ireland  1  Liberty  to  me  I  (4) 

Justice  at  least  to  those  I  call  my  friend*. 

And  liberty  to  i^rre  my  private  ends. 

In  time  they  came,  when  my  beard's  whiteniD|[  growth 

Disposed  me  more  to  corpulenoe  and  sloth. 

Too  long  restrained,  at  last  I  broke  my  chain. 

When  Peel  resigned  and  Melbourne  ruled  again. 

For,  in  the  iron  days  of  Peel  and  Grey, 

A  curb  was  fasten*d  on  my  sovereign  sway : 

Though  many  a  Raphael  for  my  profit  bl^ 

And  many  a  Ruthyen  by  the  nose  I  led. 

Though  still  the  rent  flowed  freely  to  my  hand. 

Yet  patronage  I  never  could  command. 

JOSEPH. 

This  was  the  justice,  then,  that  Daniel  sought  I 
Witli  this  delicious  bribe  wa§  Daniel  bought ! 
This  boon  denied,  the  Whigs  his  vengeance  raised ; 
This  granted,  they  were  patronised  and  praised. 
The  very  benches,  Daniel,  felt  the  change,  (5) 
And  all  the  galleries  pronounced  it  strange. 

DANISI.. 

What  could  I  do  ?  *twere  m^iyflM  to  have  spum'd 
A  golden  hour  that  might  not  have  returned. 
'Twas  then  that  Mulgrave  first  our  wishes  bleaU 
And  frankly  answer'd  to  a  frank  request : 
"  Yours  is  the  power,*'  he  aaid,  **  reposed  in  me, 
I  bear  my  office  but  as  your  trustee ; 


(4)  Lihertas  :  quee  sera  tamen  reipezit  inertem, 
Candidlor  postquam  tondenti  barba  cadehat ; 
Respexit  tameo,  et  longo  post  tempore  venit : 
PoHt({uam  nos  Amaryllis  babet,  Gaiatea  reliquit. 
Namquc  ( fatebor  onim)  dtmi  me  Galatea  tenebat 
^'ec  spes  libertatia  erat,  oec  cwa  pecoll. 
Quamvis  multa  meis  eziret  victima  aeptis, 
Pinguis  ot  ingratffi  premerotar  caseus  urbi, 

Non  miquam  gravis  Kre  domma  xnihi  deztrm  redibat. 

(5)  Ipsse  te,  Tityre,  plnas, 

Ipsi  te  foDtes,  &e. 
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'BvLjt  bribe,  intiinidatey  supplanty  beguile ; 

Reward  the  lawless,  dignify  the  irile  ; 

C3ap  where  you  wiU  your  hirelings  on  the  bench. 

To  cobble  votes  and  give  the  laws  a  wrench ; 

Open  the  jails,  let  wholesome  rigour  cease. 

Command  the  castle,  muzzle  the  police ; 

Rage,  riot,  ruTe  I  from  shame,  firom  danger  freed— 

But  only  vote  with  us  in  time  of  need.** 

JOSEPH. 

Fortunate  man !  your  Tail  will  then  remain  (6) 
Unlopp*d  by  loss,  elongated  by  gain  ; 
And  ample  eT*n  for  you :  though  Ulster's  race 
Are  yet  averse  their  fathers  to  disgrace  ; 
Though  hero  and  there  an  Orangeman  survives. 
And  with  the  sweeping  torrent  feebly  strives  ; 
Though  strangely  blinded,  Kerry  and  Tralee 
In  their  own  Daniel  can  no  prophet  see — 
Ireland  is  yours,  and  £ngland*s  realm  obeys  I 
*Tis  yours,  the  quivering  scale  to  sink  or  raise. 
Still  on  your  gathering^  treasures  you  may  gloat. 
The  orphan's  halfpenny,  the  widow's  groat. 
While  office  showers  her  favours  and  her  fees 
On  kinsmen,  comrades,  menials,  whom  you  please. 
Fortunate  man  I  still  rising  in  your  place 
You*ll  brave  opinion  with  that  brazen  face : 
And  last,  not  least,  will  hear  without  dismay 
The  postman*8  ring,  nor  have  the  post  to  pay. 

DANIEL. 

Therefore,  the  Shannon  to  Belfast  shall  flow,  (7) 
The  Giant*s  Causeway  round  to  Wexford  go  ; 
To  draw  their  pay  the  Plunkets  shall  be  loath. 
And  mj  Tail  &ar  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
Ere  I  ioTget  or  willingly  forego 
What  thus  to  Mulgrave  and  myself  I  owe. 

JOSEPH. 

But  we,  sad  exiles,  must  in  haste  retreat,  (8) 

Some  to  concealment,  others  to  the  Fleet ; 

While  some,  ere  long,  their  fate  may  teach  to  stray 

Far  as  the  penal  shores  of  Botany  Bay. 

O  shall  I  ever  witness  from  afar. 

Forbid  to  share,  the  senatorial  war. 

And  well  content  with  half-a^  crown  to  buy 

Admission  to  the  Stranger's  Gallery  I 

See  how  Reform  her  votaries  rewards — 

Tm  ousted  by  a  Captain  in  the  Guards  I  (9) 

The  Tory  yoke  again  is  on  our  necks  I 

A  gentleman*s  returned  for  Middlesex  I 


s 


(6)  Fortunate  lenex  1  ergo  tua  mra  manebunt : 

Et  tibi  magna  latiB :  quamrii,  &c. 

Ante  level  ergo  pascentur  in  Kthere  cervi,  Sec. 

At  nos  hine  alii  litientes  ibinms  Afros, 

Part  Scythiam,  &c. 
(9)  Impins  hcc  tarn  culta  novalia  miles  babeblt  ? 

Barbaras  has  segetes  ?  en  quo  discordia  civet 

Perduxit  miterot :  en  quels  conteTimut  agrot  1 

Ihtere  mmc,  Melibcee,  p^rot,  pone  oid\ik«  ^Ue« : 
Ito  me«,  feUx  quondam  peeus,  \\»  c»i^\Va\ 
JVoQ  ego  Toa  poilhac,  Ite. 
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This  is  the  bungling  of  those  stupid  Wliigs — 
To  this  fine  market  have  we  brought  our  pigs ! 
Now,  Joseph,  now,  read  up  for  a  debate ; 
For  others,  check  an  army  estimate ! 
Go  ye,  my  copying  clerks,  go  all  away, 
I  can't  employ  you,  even  if  1  could  pay ! 
No  more  your  nimble  pens  shall  bless  my  sight 
'      To  proTe  that  right  b  wrong,  and  black  is  white, 
And  boldly  blundering,  ev*n  with  Cocker  by. 
Refute  the  rule  that  figures  cannot  lie. 
No  more  on  some  small  vote  not  worth  a  souse,  (10) 
Shall  I  a  dozen  times  divide  the  House ; 
Or  move  for  some  impossible  Return, 
As  punctual  Cinderella*  cries  "  adjourn !" 
Fve  done :  but  O !  thus  sentenced  to  the  shelf, 
Fm  sorry  for  the  nation,  not  myself. 

DANIEL. 

Yet  may  you  sit  in  £rin*s  verdant  isle,  (11) 
Kilkenny*s  member  for  a  little  while ; 
My  warming-pan,  till  some  Committee's  voice 
Drive  me  from  Dublin  to  another  choice. 
It  glads  me  much  a  shelter  thus  to  lend 
To  any  seatless  and  subservient  friend. 
And  see  dark  clouds  the  prospect  hover  o*er. 
And  coming  changes  cast  their  shade  before. f 


(10)  Carmina  nulla  canam  I  &c. 

(11)  Hie  tamen  hac  mecum  poteris  requieacere  nocte 
Fronde  tuper  viridl.     Sunt  nobis  mitia  poma, 
Castanete  moUes,  et  pressi  copia  lactis. 

£t  jam  summa  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant, 
Alajoresquo  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  lunbne. 

*  A  gentleman  in  the  last  Honse  of  Conunons,  also  relwmtd  to  the  present  Par- 
liament, earned  for  himself  this  appellation  by  the  necessity  which  seemed  imposed  on 
him  of  constantly  departing  at  the  hour  prescribed  for  Cinderella  by  her  godmother 
in  the  fairy  tale.  We  have  always  considered  it  a  part  of  the  moral  of  that  elegant 
fiction  to  recommend  early  hoars  at  public  places. 

t  It  is  right  to  mention,  that  the  pastoral  here  presented  to  the  public  does  not 
appear  exactly  in  the  garb  in  wliich  it  was  communicated  to  us.  In  its  original  state, 
it  was  composed  in  two  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect,  appropriated  respectively  to 
the  interlocutors  in  the  poem,  the  one  apparently  of  a  Caledonian,  the  other  of  a 
Hil?ernian  formation.  We  felt,  Uiat  if  inserted  in  that  shape,  its  popularity  might  be 
limited  to  those  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  varieties  of  speech 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  that  the  general  readers  of  Maga  had  a  right  to  see  it 
in  as  pure  an  English  form  as  we  could  bestow  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
sensible  that  many  striking  beauties  are  lost  in  the  process  of  translation,  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  transplanting  from  their  native  soil.  Those  readers  who 
can  understand  them  will,  we  are  sure,  like  ourselves,  be  much  moved  by  the  very 
natural  and  touching  tenderness  of  the  two  lines  with  which,  in  the  original,  the  last 
speech  of  Joseph  concludes.     They  run  thus— - 

<«  Hech.  tin  !  it*i  sair  to  bide :  but  mind  and  tell 
I*m  greetin'  for  my  kintra,  no  myiel'." 

Again,  we  think  there  is  much  felicity  in  the  description  thai  given  by  Daniel  in  the 
original  poem  of  the  reception  which  Joseph  would  receive  in  Kilkenny,  and  which  we 
have  not  even  attempted  to  imitate. 

"  Och,  Jotey,  ioy  I  they*!!  ftstt  ye  Hke  a  Queen 
On  mealy  praties  and  the  rale  poleen  !** 

Theso  lines  tread  very  closely  on  VirgU*8  heeU.    "We  OAiBl  lOhft  **  tdlwCki  \s»5^^'*^^ 
BO  unworthy  metapbraae  of  Tityms*!  "  mUm  porno  V*   «nA  -^e  ix^  wgk^  >^fljX^^»  *''' 
j^teeu" iM  inAnitely  mperior  to  the  MMita»a*ft  **  |>rcni  copia  Uc^*"^ 
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MINISTERIAL  ALT£RNATIVES. 

Every  day  adds  a  new  testimony  to  but  in  privah  to  themselves  and  their 

the  fact,  that  the  late  elections  have  se-  friends  the  painful  truth  is  acknow- 

cured  for  the  present  the  ascendency  of  kdged:   the  Tories  have  been  victo- 

Conservative  principles.    We  are  not  rious  in  the  late  contest."    We  cannot 

now  speculating  upon  the  question  whe-  doubt  that  Mr  Roebuck  has  the  means 

ther  the  Conservative  party  are  imme-  of  knowing  what  he  has  here  asserted^ 

diatcly  to  regain  place.  That  is  a  mat-  and  we  cannot  believe  that,  he  would 

ter  to  which,  certainly,  we  are  not  indif-  knowingly  assert  a  falsehood.    But  we 

ferent,  but  which  is  of  infinitely  less  have,  finally,  the  testimony  of  the 

importance  than  the  other  question,  Ministerial  organs,  and  of  the  Minis- 

whether  they  are  possessed  of  power  try  themselves.  The  tone  of  the  Globe 

sufficient  to  save  the  Constitution.  That  and  Courier  evinces  plainly  a  convic- 

the  strength  oftheir  position  will  effect-  tion  in  its  masters   that  Destructive 

ually  acMeve  this  object,  during  the  principles  are  on  the  wane,  and  that 

new  Parliament,  is,  we  believe,  uni-  the  prospect  of  carrying  the  Govem- 

versally  admitted.     Wo  can  produce  ment  measures  of  the  late  Parliament 

witnesses  to  the  fact  from  the  most  op-  is  remote  and  contingent.     Lord  Pal- 

positc  quarters,  and  of  the  most  unsus-  merston,  too,  himsdf  has  condescend- 

pected  credit.     We  have,  first,  that  ed,  in  propria  persona,  to  enlighten 

species  of  witnesses  deuominated^cff,  his  constituents  and  the  public  on  the 

which  are  generally  considered  the  subject,  and  completely  confirms  what 

most  veracious  and  the  most  nnim-  bad  probably  been  before  dictated  from 

peachable.     There  is  the  fact,  that,  Ihe  same  or  a  similar  quarter  to  the 

even  in  the  last  Parliament,  no  pro-  functionaries  of  the  Ministerial  press. 


gress  was  made  in  any  measiure  of  in- 
vasion on  the  Constitution  ; — there  is 
ihe  fact,  that  Ministers  looked  to  an 
accession  of  Parliamentary  strength  as 


The  views  which  his  Lordship  pro- 
fesses as  to  the  prospects  of  Parlia- 
ment are  contained  in  two  paragraphs 
in    his  address,  which,  when    fairly 


their  only  means  of  maintaining  their    examined,  and  taken  together,  convey 
position  ; — and  there  is  the  fact,  not     a  pr^ty  intelligible  indication  that  the 


only  that  they  have  got  no  accession 
of  strength  by  the  late  elections,  but 
that  the  new  Parliament  is  more  Con- 
servatiye  than  the  old  one.  The  in- 
ference from  these  circumstances  is 
inevitable  and  conclusive.  We  have, 
further,  the  evidence  of  opinion  from 


Conservative  party  are  not  at  least  to 
be  very  speedily  annihilated. 

"  The  result,"  his  Lordship  says, 
'*  has  been  to  give  to  die  Reformers  a 
dtcided  and  sure  mctjority  in  the 
House  of  Commons, /m^  stifficient  to 
secure  the  ascendency  of  those  prin- 


parties  competent  to  judge,  and  not  c^les  of  Government  which  yon  pro 

likely  to  support  our  case,  except  on  fess,  and  according  to  which  you  de- 

the  compulsion  of  truth.  We  have  the  sire  to  see  the  affairs  of  the  country 

sentiments  of  the    extreme   Radical  administered. 

party,  as  embodied  in  the  statements        **  It  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary 

of  the  Spectator  newspaper — an  able,  for  the  Reformers  to  remain  united ; 

and  honest,   and  inveteratcly  demo-  for  by  nmon  among  themselves,  by 

cratic  journal — which   admits    that  perseverance  against  difficulties,  and 

the  supremacy  of  Conservative  prin-  by  patience  tender  temporary  delays, 

ciples  is  now  certain ;  and  as  fiirther  the  Reformers  of  the  three    United 

proclaimed    in   the   letter   addressed  Kingdoms  will  ensure  the  steady  pro- 


to  his  former  constituents  by  Mr  Roe- 
buck, a  man  of  considerable  talent, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  perfect  sin- 
cerity, who,  after  annooncing  that  the 


gress  of  legislative  improvement.' 

In  estimating  the  magnitude  or 
sufficiency  of  the  Miuisterial  prepon- 
derance in  Parliament,  referred  to  in 


elections  had  resnlted  in  the  defeat  of    the  first  oftheseparagraphs,  little  value, 

tlie  Liberal  party,  thus  proceeds: —     we  presume,  will  be  attached  to  the  ideas 

"  O/  the  defeat  itself  no  one  in  his     of  a  Foreign  Secretary,  who  was  well 

senses  now  doubts.    It  may  be  denied    coxvteut  that  the  merits  of  his  Spanish 

by  pBrty  writen  in  party  Jcmmals —    'pc^Vc^  AvoxiX^  tw^  wv  ^  T&a^Qrity  of 

**»  expectant  Mends  4if  the  ^toMtry    tMrtJ-siac  mwi  ^f^^aai^  Va.  ^  tst^^^i^a^ 
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vious  question.  We  can  believe^  how-  with  any  body  of  num.  who  wiQ  fnake 
ever,  that  his  Lordship  flatters  himself  him  the  usual  considerj^tion ;  |hat  tie  is 
that  there  is  now  a  nuyority  for  Mini- 
sters fully  sufficient  to  secure  the 
ascendency  of  those  principles  which 
are  professed  both  by  hb  Tiyerton 
supporters  and  by  himself:  the  prin* 
ciple,  namely>  of  postponing  in  the 
exercising  of  their  public  functions 
all  considerations  of  credit  or  honour^ 
to  the  desire  of  emolument  and  ad- 
vantage :  the  principle  that  transferred 
the  borough  of  Tiyerton  by  a  bargain 
and  sale,  from  its  former  to  its  present 
possessor,   and  which    is    the    same 

])riaciple  that  has  transferred  Lord    haye  been  so  long  looking,  cannot  be 
Palmerston,  like  a  bad  shilling,    to     conudered  as  yery  near  at  hand. 


possessed  of  the  greaU^t  persetferance 
against  difficulties,  so  far  as  regards 
adherence  to  place,  and  can  display 
thp  most  soYer&gn  patience  under  any 
delays  which  may  postpone  the  period 
of  his  retirement,  are  facts  which  no 
candid  and  observing  man  can  call  in 
question. 

When  the  Ministry  think  it  neces- 
swTY  tlius^o  prepare  their  supporters  for 
dimculties  and  delays,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  inno- 
vajtions  for  .which  those   supporters 


every  successive  administration  on 
which  he  could  thrust  himself  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

But  although,  in  the  first  paragraph 
above  quoted,  the  Ministerial  msyority 
is  declared  to  be  fully  sufficient  to 
secure  the  ascendency  of  those  prin- 
ciples wliich  would  satisfy  the  member 
for  Tiverton  and  his  free  and  inde- 
pendent constituents,  the  second  pan^ 
graph  seems  to  imply  more  doubt  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  that  m^ority  for 
carrying  any  particular  measures. 
We  shadl  not  critidse  either  the  lan^ 
guage  or  the  logic  of  the  noble  lord> 
as  we  might  do,  but  shall  merdy 
observe,  tliat  the  sole  meaning  we 
can  attach  to  the  passage  last  above 
quoted  is,  that  union  will  undoubtedly 
be  necessary  among  Reformers,  not 
merely,  as  his  Lordship  seems  to  say,  be- 
causc  union,  perseverance,  andpadenoe 
will  constitute  one  means  of  attaining 
the  legislative  improvements  at  whitm 
lie  points,  but  because  those  qualities 
will  aj9brd  the  074/y  means  of  doing  so. 
If  the  object  could  be  attained  c&er- 
wise,  union  might  be  useful,  but  lit 
could  not  be  necessary. 

It  is  here  acknowledged,  therefor^ 
that  not  only  must  a  union  be  mainp 
taiued  among  parties  who  are  con- 
fessedly divided  on  many  vital  pointflb 
but  also  that  even  after  that  union  is 


The  same  inference  is  manifestly  de- 
ducible  from  the  demi-official,  or  semi- 
demi-official  production   lately  puE- 
lished  as  to  the  *'  Domestic  prospects** 
of  the  countryi  undiar  the  Ministry,  or 
rather  of  the  Ministry  ai  the  bar  of  tl^ 
country.     That  piece  of  arrant  and 
impudent   fustian  is  too  insipid  to 
have  attracted  any  notice  on  its  owi^ 
merits ;  but  its  sentiments  and  its  £iie 
are  at  once  demonstrative  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial weakness   as   against  their 
opponents^  and  of  the  Ministeria)  4W« 
cutties  as  amongst  their  friends.     The 
pamphlet  inquesdonwasplaiolyintfiiMU 
ed  as  &  feelers  to  aacertam  the  general 
sentiment  as  to  the  great  Whig  prin* 
ciple,  that  measures  are  of  no  conse- 
Queuce  in  comparison  with  men,  and 
toat  every  oliject  whatever  is  wortiiy 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  mere  mainten* 
ance  of  the  Whigs  in  office.    "  All 
parties,*'  it  was  said,  "  those  for  Bal- 
lot— those  for  Extended  Suffivger— 
those  for  the  Abcdition  of  Ghurdi 
EatM — those  for  grand  ploMs  (!)  of 
Public  £ducation---those  for  the  Apr 
propriaAion  Clause — those  for  Muni- 
cipal Institutions  in  Ireland — ^thoae  for 
yidding  to  Canada  amoce  dMnocratio 
form  of  jGovennnent  than  at  nnaaat 
eadsts  there,  should  one  and  m  enter 
iq)on  the  near  Sessum  with  ^a^  Gon« 
▼idion  thoroughly  impreseed  u^fm 


:»ecured,  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be  -their  nind^  mik  toere  is  not  one  of 

encountered,  and  delays  to  be  sustain-  these  questionsi  mo  nai  ome,  whidi  ia 

ed,  whicli  require  the  exercise  of  per-  not  secondary  to  the  greai  obieci  of 

severance  and  patience  on  the  part  of  maintaining  Lord  Melbourne  s   Ca^ 

those,  who,  if  experience  be  a  rule^  are  binet  free  nrom  etfery  species  (tfembarr 

not  universally  gifted  with  at  leaat  one  rassmenf*  III 

of  those  qualities.     Of  the  greet  nro-  Tins  was  a  bold  announceoMOt  s 

gress  whu^  his  Lordahip  has  msM  in  but  ^                 reeoU  waa  dbmilar  to 

all  of  the  virtues  mentionedyAheeecaBj  v         wv        d  observed  in  the  < 

of  course,  be  no  doubt.    .  That  hie  oa  «            «                                   • 

Lordship  10  rea4y  to  enter  into  MStOH  ^           1 
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to  pursue^  what  we  think,  an  improba- 
ble course,  by  pergevering  in  their  po- 
litical see-saw,  it  appears  to  us  that 
such  a  resolution  would  ultimately 
benefit  instead  of  injuring  the  Conser- 
vative cause.  This,  we  think,  will  be< 
come  clear  from  one  or  two  consider- 
ations. 

1.  The  working  of  that  system  would 
not,in  the  present  state  of  the  legislature, 
be  directly  inj  urious  to  the  Conservative 
cause.  The  propositions  of  the  Radi- 
cals would  be  negatived  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  hitherto,  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Whigs  and  Conservatives; 
while  the  Ministerial  measures  of 
Church  innovation,  if  carried  at  all  in 
the  Commons,  w.ould  not  be  carried 
by  any  such  majorities  as  could  in  the 
least  degree  help  them  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  avowed  Minis- 
terial nostrum  for  coercing  the  Peers, 
is  to  send  up  measures  which  have  been 
carried  by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
the  Commons.  We  presume  it  will 
not  be  said  that  the  Ministerial  majo- 
rities now  will  be  more  overwhelming 
than  those  which  proved  so  unavailing 
in  the  last  Parliament.  The  majori- 
ties against  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  a  very  considerable  muU 
tiple  of  any  majority yi>r  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  such  circum- 
stances also,  the  only  other  expedient, 
of  swamping  the  Upper  House  by  ex- 
tensive creations,  is  more  desperate  than 
ever. 

2.  The  fruitless  and  hopeless  perse- 
verance of  a  Ministry  in  measures  of 
an  agitating  tendency  is  so  injurious 
to  the  country,  and  so  unprecedented 
in  constitutional  history,  that  it  must 
soon  excite  the  alarm  and  disapproba- 
tion of  reflecting  and  patriotic  men 
among  their  own  supporters.  It  is 
one  thing  to  support  a  measure  on  its 
own  merits,  and  another  to  sanction 
its  perpetual  discussion  by  the  Minis- 
terial party  without  a  prospect  of  car- 
rying it.  Such  a  system,  pursued  on 
the  part  of  men  in  power,  is  attended 
with  so  much  irritation,  so  much  ex- 
citement in  men*s  minds,  so  much  dan- 
ger to  property  and  the  law,  so  much 
interruption  to  useful  business,  whether 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,  that  upon 
seeing  honestly  that  the  measures  in 
question  cannot  be  achieved  by  consti- 
tutional means,  candid  and  prudent 
men  will  pursue  the  obvious  course 
pointed  out  by  such  a  position,  and  will 
insist  on  Ministers  bringing  their  own 


measures  into  harmony  with  the  voice 
of  the  legislature,  since  they  cannot 
persuade  the  legislature  to  harmonize 
with  them. 

3.  The  fruitiess  and  hopeless  perse- 
verance of  a   Ministry  in   measures 
which  they  declare  to  be  essential,  is 
so  ludicrous  to  the  spectators,   and 
so  humiliating  to  the  actors  in  such  a 
drama,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  produce 
in  the  public  mind  strong  impressions 
favourable  to  the  Conservative  cause. 
Men  would  cease  to  attach  any  mean- 
ing to  words  that  never  became  things. 
They  could  not  conceive  the  vital  im- 
portance of  matters  which  they  so 
long  contrived  to  go  on  without  feel- 
ing the  want  of.     Every  successive 
announcement  of  the  Ministerial  at- 
tempt, made  in  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  to  fail,  would  excite  either  inex- 
tinguishable laughter,  or  an  irrepres- 
sible tendency  to  yawn.     The  feeble 
and  forlorn  perseverance  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial  efforts   would    excite   con- 
tempt among  men  of  spirit,  and  sus- 
picion among  men  of  honesty.     It 
would  come  to  be  universally  ques- 
tioned whether  the  mere  desire  of  pay 
was  not  the  only  motive  that  could 
bear    up    against    such    indignities. 
Their  supporters  would  get  ashamed 
of  being  dragged  night  after  night  to 
do  work  that  ended  in  nothing ;  their 
majorities  would  dwindle  into  minori- 
ties ;  and  they  would  go  out  amid  the 
general  disgust  of  a  high-minded  and 
generous  nation,  without  a  hope  of 
ever  reviving. 

II.  Ministers  may  change  their  pre- 
sent policy,  and  become  more  Conser- 
vative, 

We  hope,  for  their  own  sakcs,  that 
this  resolution  will  be  their  choice. 
It  is  yet  open  to  them,  at  a  sacri6cc, 
indeed,  of  consistency — at  a  sacrifice, 
perhaps,  of  such  honour  as  they  still 
nave  to  boast;  but  not  at  a  greater 
sacrifice,  in  these  or  in  any  other  re- 
spects, than  would  be  inferred  in  an 
opposite  course.  If  they  will  make 
the  new  reign  and  the  new  Parliament 
a  pretence  for  abandoning  all  assaults 
upon  the  Constitution  and  the  Church, 
and  religiously  abstain  fron^  such  mea- 
sures of  excitement  and  agitation,  as 
there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  carry- 
ing through  the  legislature,  we  sin- 
cerely beUeve  that  they  have  a  fair 
chance  of  remaining  in  power  for. 
some  time  longer— at  least,  we  cics^^-v 
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der  it  to  be  their  best  chance  of  do- 
ing so.  They  will  in  thU  way  re- 
trieve and  atone  for  much  of  the  mis- 
chief they  have  done,  and  tlie  time 
they  have  wasted.  The^  may  be  assail- 
ed by  their  Radical  alhes  with  abuse ; 
they  may  be  held  up  by  them  as  traitors ; 
but  this  is  little  more  than  tliey  are  at 
present  accustomed  to.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  undoubtedly  receive 
the  conscientious  and  effective  support 
of  the  Cous'jrvative  party.  Cuatition 
with  them,  indeed,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  past  conduct,  the  present 
characters  of  the  Ministry,  forbid  that 
step,  ^ut  votes,  assistance  in  divi- 
Kions  against  the  common  enemy,  sup- 
port of  that  kind  they  may  receive,  if 
they  qualify  themselves  for  it,  un- 
bought,  unbribed,  far  more  cheaply 
and  honourably  obtained,  and  far  bet- 
ter worth  having  than  ten  times  tlie 
support  that  0*Connell  can  sell  them. 
We  nee<l  not  offer  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  adoption  by  Ministers 
uf  a  policy  in  any  degree  more  Con- 
servative than  at  present  would  great- 
ly promote  the  end  to  which  we  now 
looK — the  security  of  our  iustitutioDs 
from  destruction. 

III.  In  the  third  place.  Ministers, 
while  they  change  their  present  po- 
licy, may  become  more  Destructive  in 
their  views. 

We  freely  confess  that  had  such  a 
course  been  before  pursued,  we  should 
have  trembled  fur  the  result.  We 
hope,  uideed,  that  the  national  feeling 
would  nut  have  sanctioned  it ;  that  at 
no  time  could  a  Ministry  have  unequi- 
vocally unfurled  the  banner  of  revo- 
lution withuut  encountering  successful 
resistance,  and  deserved  pumshment 
in  the  loud  indignation  and  determin- 
ed patriotjiuu  of  the  British  people. 
But  we  own  that  had  the  attempt  been 
made  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
tlie  Ueform  Bill — when  old  laudmarks 
and  restraints  were  removed — when 
tlie  great  Conservative  party  was  so 
generally  unpopular,  and  so  deeply 
depressed  by  defeat  and  despondency 
— and  when  the  revolutionaiT  portion 
of  the  cumin  unity,  so  unduly  encou- 
raged and  called  into  a<'.tion  in  aeliiev- 
ing  that  measure,  were  flushed  with 
trium]ih,  and  fleshed  in  their  prey,  the 
Cuiistitution  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  l>een  in  greater  danger  than  it 
ever  befun.^  encountered.  It  is  eer- 
tuiuljrduc  to  Lord  Grey,  and  to  those 


moderate  and  conscientious  men  who 
supported  him  in  his  own  cabinet,  and 
who,  like  himself,  subsequently  seceded 
from  the  Wiiig  Ministry,  tliat  by  their 
means  the  progress  of  democracy,  the 
pressure  from  without,  was,  in  many 
respects,  arrested  at  the  very  time 
when  its  advances  were  must  pro- 
bable, and  would  have  been  mctst  fatal. 
It  is  also  most  justly  due  to  our  own 
friends  to  claim  for  Sir  Robert  Puel 
and  his  supporters  the  honour  uf  hav- 
ing pursued,  towards  Lord  Grey^s  Mi- 
nistry, as  indeed  towards  their  succe:*. 
sors,  a  course  of  opposition  the  must 
pure,  tlie  most  patriotic,  and  the  most 
uufactious  that  the  hibtory  perhaps  of 
any  country  ever  presented.  Owing  to 
these  causes,  and  owing  to  the  provi- 
dential circumstance  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Melbourne  Government,  from 
first  to  last,  has  been  as  weak  as  it  has 
been  wicked,  we  rejoice  to  think  that 
we  can  now  look  upon  any  adoption  of 
destructive  measures  by  that  Ministry 
with  com^iarativcly  Arm  eyes  and  ft^ar- 
Icss  hearts.  Their  utmost  minority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  does  not, 
according  to  their  own  calculation,  ex- 
ceed forty,  giving  them  all  the  doubt- 
ful men.  This  is  scaircely  a  suificieut 
stock  to  trade  in  Revolution  upon : 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  tlie 
first  aunounct^meut  of  plans  indisput- 
ably Revolutionary,  they  would  be  de- 
serted by  a  sufficient  number  of  mo- 
derate men  to  reduce  tlieir  majority  to 
a  negative  quantity.  Many  Ministe- 
rialists, who  have  gone  grudgingly 
along  with  them  even  in  their  present 
career,  would  stop  short  at  once  when 
a  bolder  course  was  commenced,  and 
would  give  their  presence  and  sup- 
port, where  their  hearts  probably  now 
are,  in  the  ranks  of  that  party  who 
are  united  to  resist  further  change. 
The  idea  of  any  second  dissolution  of 
Parliament  is  plainly  out  of  tlie  ques- 
tion ;  and  Ministers  tlius  failing  in 
their  attempt,  and  having  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon,  would  at  once  lose 
both  influence  and  office. 

In  this  event,  the  Conservative  party, 
increased  in  numbers,  and  in  posses- 
sion both  of  the  House  of  C<miuuous 
and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  would,  we 
think,  be  able,  not  only  to  nnuntain 
the  Constitution  for  tlie  present,  but  to 
gain  further  time»  and  secure  an  effec- 
tual  hold  over  the  feelings  of  the 
country,  tliat  would  permanently  rally 
round  diem«  lu  suflilcient  numbers  to 
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command  the  constituencies,  those  Comitry  forhids  that  expedient.  The 
men  of  respectability,  intelligence*  or  supplies  must  be  voted  :  their  own 
property,  who  are  not  already  enlisted  salaries  must  be  provided  for.  Par* 
on  their  side.  llament  must  therefore  be  convened. 
If  we  were  to  speculate  on  the  course  But  the  less  it  does,  when  it  is  con« 
wldch  Ministers  are  most  likely  to  pur-  vened,  so  much  the  better.  No  need 
i«ue,  we  own  we  should  be  inclined  to  for  any  acts  of  Parliament  at  all : 
say,  that  while  they  avoid  every  thing  no  need  of  discussing  political  quea- 
approaching  to  a  manly  or  decided  tions.  All  parties  should  be  content- 
policy  of  any  description,  they  will  ob-  ed  vrith  things  as  they  are,  and  with 
serve  a  sullen  neutrality  on  Constitu-  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  Re- 
tiunal  questions,  and  endeavour  to  be  forming  Executive,  who  are  to  paas 
as  liberal  as  they  can  in  their  general  no  Reforming  measure.  To  talk  li- 
professions,  and  in  their  exercise  of  berally — to  cb  nothing  offensive  to  any 
]iowcr  and  patronage.  We  cannot  body,  and  to  hold  on  by  O*  Connellys 
doubt  that  their  hearts  would  prefer  Tail,  this,  we  arc  convinc^,  is  the 
t!iat  line  of  conduct  which  would  real  system  on  which  Ministers  ara 
maintain  them  in  office  with  the  least  bent.  We  can  readily  conceive  al- 
possible  trouble  and  embarrassment,  ready  executed  between  the  parties 
Their  beau-ideal  perliaps  would  be,  something  like  the  following  deed:— i 
never  to  see  the  face  of  Parliament  **  Articles  of  Agreement  between 
again,  to  shut  up  both  tiie  Houses,  and  ViscouiU  Melbourne  for  hinueffi  cmtf 
silence  for  ever  both  Tories  and  Ra-  all  who  may  adhere  to  him,  on  the  one 
(licals.  This  great  object  seems  to  be  part,  and  Ikiniel  0*CkmmeU  far  him- 
])ointed  at  in  the  **  Domestic  prospects,* '  self,  and  all  Ireland,  on  the  o&er  part, 
where  there  is  a  tirade  against  the  "  It  is  contracted  and  agreed  be- 
rage  of  legislation  wliich  characterises  tween  the  said  parties  as  follows  :— 
the  present  day.  ^'  The  prurient  de-  "  1 .  The  said  Daniel  is  to  ei^oy 
sire,**  says  the  able  and  judicious  the  whole  patronage  and  Govemment 
pamphleteer,  ''for  perpetual  and  hasty  influence  in  Ireland,  under  deductioii 
legislation  is  one  of  the  maladies  of  of  such  offices  and  emoluments  as  may 
the  age.  We  should  try  to  cure  it,  be  necessary  for  supporting  tiie  family 
Heaven  knows  that  our  statutes  are  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plunk^t. 
already  too  voluminous.  Somebody  has  Assistant  Barristers  to  be  furnished  as 
saidy  that  if  the  Legislature  were  to  at  present. 

go  to  sleep  for  two  or  three  years,  no  "  2.  The  said  Visoount,  and  the 

great  harm  would  be  done.     So  O&r  as  Members  of  his  Government,  are  to 

the  etwtctment  of  new  laws  is  concerned,  draw  and  receive  their  salaries  as  bete- 

such  a  state  of  legislatorial  hybema"  tofore. 

tion  (I)  might  be  witliout  prejudice  to  *'  3.    The  said  Daniel,  with  his 

the  welfare  of  the  country  ;  and  were  whole  parts  and  appendages,  is  to  si^ 

it  not  that  the  active  control  of  Par-  port  the  said  Viscount  in  all  pla< 


liament  over  the  executive  is  absolutely  and  emergencies,  subject  to  the  ex- 

os.sential  to  the  safe  working  of  the  planations  after  given. 

Constitution,  many  sound  th inking  men  "  4 ,  The  said  Viscount  and  his  afore- 

would  be  very  much  disposed  to  wait  said  are  not  to  be  required  to  support 

for  additions  to  the  statute-roll,  until  any  Radical  measure  or  proposition 

the  edifices  about  to  be  constructed  on  whatever,  under  the  denomination  of 

the    banks    of  Old  Father    Thames  Ballot,  Extended  Suffrage,  Abolitbn 

.should  be  completed.'*  of  Fk^^ging,  or  the  like. 

Tliere>  gentlemen  Reformers,  there  "  5,  The  said  Daniel,  and  his  afow- 

is  a  fine  compliment  to  you  for  the  said,  as  well  as  such  portion  of  the 

past,  and  a  cheering  prospect  for  the  Scotch   Ministerial  Tail  as  may  be 

future.     What  do  you  say  to  Conser-  agreed  on,  shidl  be  allowed  leave  of 

vutive  iirinciples  of  legislation,  com-  absence  fr(»n  divisions  in  the  House  of 

pared  with  the  system  of  Legislatorial  Commons  when  not  absolutely  needed^ 

hybernation,  in  which  you  are  to  suck  and  shall  further  be  permitted  to  vote 

your  paws  like  so  many  polar  bears  against  the  said  Viscount,  and  in  favour 

for  a  winter  uf  a  few  years*  duration  ?  of  Radical  or  other  propositions,  when 

This  woidd,  no  doubt,  be  convenient  and  so  often  as  it  can  be  asoertainedy 

for  the  existing  Ministry  ;   but,  un-  beyond  doubt,  that  there  will  be  an  at- 

fortunately,  the  Constitution  of  the  tendance  of  CoDservative  Membws 
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sufficient  to  neutralize  their  said  votes, 
and  prevent  the  said  Radical  or  other 
measures  from  being  carried. 

"  6.  The  said  Viscount  and  his 
aforesaid  are  not  to  be  required  or 
expected  to  carry  or  bring  forward 
any  one  bill  or  measure  of  any  de- 
scription whatsoever,  for  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  Colonies 
thereto  belonging." 

Could  such  a  treaty  as  this  receive 
the  ratification  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  however  small, 
how  happy  would  these  respectable 
persons  bo  I  But  there  are  difficulties 
m  the  way  of  such  a  scheme,  as  it  is 
daily  becoming  more  doubtful  whether 
any  very  considerable  portion  of  men, 
responsible  to  intelligent  constituen- 
cies, will  make  knaves  and  fools  of 
themselves  merely  to  preserve  the 
Whigs  in  office  and  O'Connell  in 
power. 

In  estimating  how  far  a  Ministerial 
attempt  of  this  kind  would  likely  be 
successful,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  how 
it  would  be  received  by  the  Demo- 
cratic portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  class  of  politicians  seems 
at  present  divided  into  two  sections, 
who  may  be  described  as  the  Whig- 
Radicals  (if,  indeed,  that  term  does 
not  embrace  the  Whigs  themselves) 
and  the  Radical- Radicals,  who  have 
somewhat  strangely  been  denominated 
the  Tory- Radicals,  from  their  extreme 
aversion,  we  presume,  to  Toryism — 
lucus  a  non  lucendo.  That  the  Whig- 
Radicals,  of  which  ihQ  Examiner  seem& 
at  present  the  organ  {quantum  mutatus 
ab  ilio  Hectare/),  will  without  a  mur- 
mur subscribe  to  any  compact  what- 
ever that  the  Whigs  and  O'Connell 
may  make,  we  do  not  doubt.  That 
the  Radical-Radicals  (represented  by 
the  Spectator)  will  bully  and  bluster 
at  any  such  compact,  so  far  as  based 
on  the  plan  of  doing  nothing  or  doing 
little,  we  are  firmly  assured.  But 
that  any  of  the  Radical  politicians  will 
thoroughly  throw  off  the  Whigs,  while 
they  exist  separate  from  the  Con- 
servatives, we  cannot  believe.  We 
have  the  utmost  possible  distrust  of 
the  animosities  which  are  sometimes 
exhibited  between  the  Whig  and  Ra- 
dical factions.  We  never  look  upon 
them  as  sincere.  We  suspect  that  both 
interest  and  inclination  attach  the 
Radicals  to  the  Whigs.  So  long  at 
Je;jst  as  the  Whigs  ffid  a  sintjle  penny 
.^wr^  in  tho  auction  of  Jibcrality,  they 


will  be  preferred  by  the  Radicals,  and, 
we  own,  honestly  and  rightly  preferred. 
Nay,  we  rather  think,  independently 
of  any  thing  to  be  gained  in  that  way, 
that  the  inveteracy  of  tlie  Radical  en- 
mity against  the  Tory  party  is  such 
as  to  make  their  feelings  towards  tho 
Whigs  almost  approach  to  something 
resembling  afliection.  Their  quarrels 
accordingly  have  a  strong  similarity  to 
those  of  lovers.  They  always  end  in 
a  reconciliation,  often  in  a  closer  em- 
brace than  before.  Amantium  irm 
amoris  redinte^ratio  est.  Or,  if  we 
may  not  quite  compare  them  in  ten- 
derness to  lovers,  let  us  say  that  they 
are  like  man  and  wife,  fighting,  it  may 
be,  and  calling  names  between  them- 
selves ;  nay,  perhaps,  mortally  hating 
each  other  with  greater  bitterness  than 
any  can  do  that  are  not  so  nearly  con- 
nected, but  firmly  combined  by  the 
esprit  de  corps,  or  esprit  defamille,  to 
resist  the  intervention  of  all  third  par- 
ties in  their  disputes.  We  anticipate 
no  direct  benefit  to  the  Conservatives 
from  the  apparent  hostilities  which 
may  thus  occur.  Any  attempt  at  in- 
terference between  them,  one  way  or 
other,  would  probably  bring  upon  us 
the  treatment  which  awaits  all  inter- 
meddlers  in  family  affairs,  whether  in- 
tending to  allay  the  feud  or  to  blow 
the  coaJ.  The  fate  of  Monsieur  Ro- 
bert, when  interposing  between  Sga- 
narelle  and  his  wife  in  the  Medecin 
malgrh  lui,  is  so  amusiug  and  instruc- 
tive a  lesson  in  such  cases,  that  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  here  inserting  an 
extract  from  the  scene  itself: — 

"  M.  Robert Hola,  hola,  hola  ;    fi, 

qu'est  ceci,  quelle  infamie !  pcsto  soit  le 
coquin,  de  battrc  ainsi  sa  fcmme. 

Martine. — {Let  mains  sur  let  cdtee  lui 
parle  en  le  faisant  reculer  et  a  la  Jin  lui 
donne  un  <ow^e^)— >£t  je  vcux  qu'il  me 
batto,  moi. 

M,  Bolert.'^Ah,  j'y  consens  de  tout 
mon  coeur. 

j|/<ir/ine.— Dequoi  voiia  melez-vouB  ? 

M.  Robert. — J'tti  tort. 

Martine  — Est  ccla  votre  affaire  ? 

M,  Robert, — Voufl  avez  raison. 

Afflrfiwf .  — Voyez  un  peu  cet  imperti- 
nent, qui  veut  empccher  les  maris  de 
battre  leurs  femmcs. 

M.  Robert  passe  entuite  vers  le  mart, 
qui  pareiUement  lui  parle  toujours  en  le 
faitant  reculer,  le  frgppe  arec  le  meme 
baton,  le  met  enjuite,  et  M.  Robert  dit  a  la 
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Compere,  je  vous  demando  pardon  de 
tout  mon  cocur:  faitesy  rowex,  battez, 
comma  il  faut,  votre  femme ;  jo  tous 
aiderai  d  yous  le  voulez. 

SganareUe, — II  ne  me  plait  paSi  raoi. 

ilf.  Robert, — Ah  1  c'est  une  autre  chose. 

Sganarellc'^B  la  veux  battro,  si  je  le 
yeux ;  et  ne  la  veux  pas  battrc  si  je  ne  le 
veux  pas. 

M,  Robert, — Fort  bien. 

Sganarelle, — C'est  ma  fcmme,  et  Don 
pas  la  votre. 

M.  Robert, — Sans  doute. 

SganareUe, — Et  vous  etes  un  imperti- 
nent de  vous  ingerer  des  affaires  d'autroi. 
Apprenez  que  Ciceron  dit  qu'  entre  Tarbre 
et  le  doigt  il  ne  faut  point  mettre  Tecorce. 

Ensxiite  il  revient  ver$  ta  femme,  et  lui 
dity  en  lui  preasant  la  main. 

O  9a,  faisons  la  paix  nous  deux. 
Touchc-la." 

If  there  is  any  chance  of  the  Radi- 
cals opposing  or  deserting  their  Ml- 
nistcnal  friends,  it  lies  in  the  possibi* 
lity  of  their  conceiving  that  ejection 
from  office  would  make  the  Whigs  more . 
Radical.  The  last  event  of  this  kind 
produced  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  Ap- 
propriation Clause,  which  the  Whigs 
nad  previously  resisted.  It  may  oc- 
cur to  the  Radicals  that  another  course 
of  the  same  rough  medicine  might  pro- 
duce an  equally  powerful  and  benefi- 
cial result.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  it  would.  The  Whigs,  once  again 
out,  would  probably  agree  to  any 
terms  whatever  to  get  in.  But  it 
might  not  now  be  so  easy  to  effect 
that  object.  It  is,  therefore,  we  think, 
very  problematical  whether  the  Radi- 
cals will  hazard  the  experiment. 

But  while  we  have  thus  little  or  no 
expectation  of  any  serious  practical 
disunion  between  the  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals, wc  consider,  that  the  event  sup* 
posed,  of  the  Whigs  remaining  in 
power  only  to  administer  the  Govern- 
ment for  themselves  and  O* Connelly 
aud  do  nothing  or  little  in  Parliament^ 
would  indirectly  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  Conservative  prospects,  in 
whatever  way  the  Radicals  might  act 
in  reference  to  that  system. 

If  the  Radicals  sanction  by  their  sup- 
port the  Minbterial  principle  of  nea- 
trality  towards  our  institntioiiB  in 
Church  and  State,  the  most  beneficial 
results  will  ensue  on  the  state  of  pub- 
lie  feelluff.  If  they  do  so  mdetlY  and 
contentemy,  the  fervour  or  poUtical 
agitation  TrUl  rapidly  cool  down  to  » 


Conservative  temperatureon  aU  hands ; 
the  masses  throughout  the  country^  in 
whom  the  tendency  to  democratic  en- 
croachment is  most  deeply  seated,  will 
turn  with  disgust  from  their  former 
leaders,  and  either  abandon  the  con- 
test in  despair,  or  maintain  it  so  feebly 
and  distractedly  as  to  be  no  longer 
dangerous.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  allay  popular  turbulence  than  to 
discover  the  hoUowness  of  political  pro- 
fessions ;  and  to  see  noisy  and  boast- 
ing demagogues  settle  down,  either 
into  actual  placemen,  or  into  the  equal- 
ly degrading  position  of  dumb  and 
pliable  hangers-on  about  a  Court  or  a 
Minister.  The  effect  will  not  be  ma- 
terially altered,  although  the  Radicals 
should  continue  to  storm  and  rage 
against  the  passiveness  of  Ministenp» 
provided  their  anger  is  confined  to 
words  alone,  and  their  votes  are  al- 
ways ready  to  maintain  those  Ministers 
in  place.  The  only  difference  would  be, 
that  in  this  case  they  would  probably 
add  an  intenscr  feelmg  of  rimcnle»  to 
the  emotions  which  their  conduct  must 
excite. 

It  seems  to  us  a  g^at  mbtake  to 
'  suppose  that  the  country  is  composed 
entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  01  mere 
political  partisans.  There  are  always 
many  incuviduals  who  hang  but  loosely 
on  the  skirts  of  any  party :  and»  per- 
haps, the  great  mass  of  the  community 
have  no  party  feeling  at  all,  and  no 
fixed  or  detailed  political  opinions,  but 
are  mostly  infiuenced,  when  interest 
does  not  interfere,  by  general  ideais  of 
what  is  generous  or  sordid^  nobla 
or  mean.  This  is  the  audience  to 
which  the  several  political  parties 
in  the  state  have  mainly  to  address 
themselves,  and  in  their  hands  the  de- 
cision of  the  contest  chiefly  rests.  They 
have  almost  always  the  power  to  torn 
the  balance,  into  whichever  scale  the 
weight  of  their  approbation  may  be 
thrown ;  and  we  own  that  we  contem- 
plate an  appeal  to  snch  judges  at  pre- 
sent with  tne  highest  hope  and  confi- 
dence. There  is  a  truth,  solidity,  and 
dignity,  in  the  Conservative  cause  that 
cannot  fail  to  strike  all  impartial  mindfl* 
while  the  whole  system  of  Whig-Ra- 
dicalism is  so  ftlse,  so  hoHow,  imd  ao 
ridiculous,  that  it  most  revolt  evaiy 
one  who  possesses  either  principlfl^ 
jndffmentf  or  taste. 

w  e  thfaikt  then,  that  upon  a  geMnl 
review  of  our  prpspect«»  we  are  jmrtl* 
fled  in  faji^g  tfaatwUDe^  on  the  om 
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handy  any  attempted  eenTolaion  would 
lead  directly  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Gonservatiye  ministry^  by  the  voice  of 
the  present  Parliament^  every  other 
course  now  open  to  the  Whigs  tends 
more  or  less  either  to  tiie  same  point, 
or  to  tbe  still  more  important  object 
of  alla^g  agitation  and  consolidating 
the  foundations  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. Ministers,  we  think,  cannot 
long  persevere  exactly  as  they  have 
been  doing.  They  will  be  foiled  in 
their  own  House  of  Commons  if  they 
attempt  to  be  more  violent ;  and  if, 
either  with  or  without  the  support  of 
the  Radiealsy  they  become  positively 
Conservative,  or  negaUvely  so  by  ab- 
staining from  revolutionary  measures, 
their  conduct  will  equally  contribute 
to  establish  the  great  Conservative 
maxim,  *'  That  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  exists,  is  sufficient  for  every 
necessary  and  useful  object,  whether 
of  beneficial  legislation,  executive  go- 
vernment, or  popular  protection ;  and 
that  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  in- 
dividual talent  ought  exclusively  to  be 
directed  towards  measures  of  an  ad- 
ministrative and  practical  kind,  instead 
of  being  wasted  on  the  fruitless  or  dan- 
gerous promotion  of  organic  altera- 
tions." 

We  think  we  can  foresee  that  this 
great  truth  is  destined  daily  to  gain 
more  ground  in  every  quarter,  and 
tbat  even  those  who  are  not  mentally 
convinced  of  it  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  it  homage  in  their  actual  conduct. 
0*Connell  mmself,  mischievous  as  his 
conduct  otherwise  is,  seems  involun- 
tarily to  be  helping  forward  the  same 
principle,  by  virtually  acknowledging 
that  the  laws  as  they  stand  are  sub- 
stantially sufficient  to  give  "Justice  to 


Ireland,"  if  administered  as  he  thinks 
they  should  be. 

We  have  dwelt  little  in  these  obser- 
vations on  the  probable  accession  of 
the  Conservative  party  to  power,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  this  is  of  far  less 
moment  than  the  secmity  of  our  prin- 
ciples generally,  whatever  Ministry 
may  be  in  office.  The  Conservative 
party  can  well  afford  to  bide  their  time, 
if  the  way  is  thus  to  bo  paved  for  them. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  the 
more  that  Destructive  principles  and 
passions  subside,  and  tlie  more  cleariy 
it  is  fixed  that  any  Government  must 
be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  our 
existing  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State — the  more,  in  short,  the  ques- 
tion is  reduced  to  this  issue.  Who  are 
the  fittest  and  best  men  to  serve  the 
Queen  and  the  country,  and  the  most 
likely  to  effect  practical  improvements, 
as  distinct  from  constitutional  innova- 
tions— ^the  more  sure  and  certain  is  the 
ultimate  ascendency  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  On  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Stanley,  as 
compared  with  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Lord  John  Russell, 
but  one  opinion,  we  suppose,  exists 
any  where :  that  opinion  is  only  ob- 
scured or  distorted  at  present  by  the 
false  lights  of  a  delusive  popular  prin- 
ciple, which,  we  have  ventured  to  say, 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  firom  which 
ere  long  the  nation  will  awaken,  as 
from  a  dream,  to  a  sober  and  steady 
perception  of  the  true  value  of  those 
great  and  patriotic  men. 

We  say,  then,  to  our  friends,  as  wo 
have  already  said  in  reference  to  these 
elections, "  Be  of  good  cheer."  •  Ours 
is  the  great  cause  of  reason,  order,  li- 


•  We  rejoice  to  obsonre  the  spirited  and  encoumgiog  tone  which  our  friends  generally 
•re  assuming  in  theh  celebrations  of  the  late  contesL  Let  our  principles  be  boldly  and 
dearly  announced  on  aD  occasions,  and  their  progress  will  be  greatly  aided.  We  have 
been  much  pleased  in  this,  as  hi  every  other  respect,  with  the  speech  of  Lord  Ramsay 
at  the  dumcr  given  to  his  Lordship  at  Haddhigton,  on  his  election  for  East  Lothian. 
We  greatly  rejoice  in  seeing  this  talented  and  amiable  young  nobleman  enlisted  in 
tlie  ranks  of  our  Conservative  stateimen.  His  appearance  formerly,  when  ho  un- 
successfully contested  the  cHy  of  Edinburgh,  fanpressed  all  ranks  of  men  and  parties  of 
politicians  with  a  high  admiration  for  those  abilities,  and  that  firmness  and  high  prin- 
ciple, whidi  we  have  no  doubt  wiU  speedily  distinguish  him  in  the  public  sphere  hi 
which  he  Is  now  to  aiove.  On  the  oeoasion  of  the  dinner  at  Haddmgton  we  have  also 
to  thank  Mr  Robertaon  for  an  excellent  speech  on  our  pnaent  position,  as  well  as  an  able 
and  indignant  answer  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  thrown  upon  the  Tory  party  by  Sir 
John  Campbdl— Ml  imputatioB  of  wkich  the  {KMomption,  we  venture  to  say,  wm  only 
eqwIM  by  the  ahMrdUy.  />  j 
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herij,  and  religion^  against  passion, 
anarchy^  democracy^  and  godlessness. 
Let  us  not  fear  that  these  mighty  prin- 
ciples>  which  are  identified  with  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  civilisation^  can  be 
abandoned  of  Heaven's  care>  or  can  in 
the  end  fail  to  reign  supreme  in  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  the  Bri- 
tish people. 


'*  Despond  who  will — /  heard  a  Toice  ex- 
claim, 

'  Though  fierce  the  assault,  and  shatter'd 
the  defence, 

It  cannot  be  that  Britain's  social  frame, 

The  glorious  work  of  Time  and  Provi- 
dence, 
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Before  a  flying  8eason*8  rath  pretence 

Should  fiiO ;  that  She,  whoM  virtue  put 
to  shame, 

When  Europe  {nroitnto  li^,  the  Con- 
queror's idm, 

Should  perish,  self-subvertod.  Black  and 
dense 

The  cloud  is :  bat  brings  thai  a  day  of 
doom 

To  liberty  ?     Her  sun  U  tip  the  while, 

That  orb  whose  beams  round  Saxon  Al- 
fred shone : 

Then  laugh,  ye  innocent  vales !  ye  streams, 
sweep  on  1 

Kor  let  one  billow  of  our  he%yen-blest 
Isle 

Toss  in  the  ianniDg  wind  an  hwnbkr 
plume.' 


»  H 


0BIGINE8  PU  DROIT  FRAN9AI8. 
BT  M.   MICHELETi  CHEF  DE  LA  SECTION  HISTORIQUE  AUX  AECHIVES  DU  EOTAUME. 


This  is  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing work.  The  object  of  its  author 
has  been  to  show  the  laws,  which  so- 
ciety in  its  progress  has  developed  and 
elaborated  into  the  expression  of  se- 
vere logical  reason,  in  their  earliest 
shapes,  whilst  the  fine  reasonings  they 
contain  were  hidden,  embryoed,  as  ft 
were,  in  symbols.  Being  brought 
then,  by  his  subject,  at  once  among 
the  symbols  of  antiquity,  the  reader  is 
led  to  contemplate,  without  much  pre- 
face or  preparation,  the  most  exceed- 
ingly remarkable  feature  of  ancient 
hibtory — the  ingenuity,  the  luxury, 
and  the  profusion  of  significant  ima- 
gery which  primitive,  or  gross  and 
barbarous  people,  were  accustomed,  in 
early  and  dark  epochs,  to  superadd  to 
every  circumstance  and  event  of  life. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  rude  nations 
should  have  i'raracd  laws  to  meet  their 
social  wants  ;  but  it  is  very  striking, 
if  not  surprising,  that  their  legal  rites 
and  forms  should  express  much  more 
than  the  purposes  they  had  actually  in 
view,  and  prefigure,  so  to  speak,  many 
meanings  which  in  more  modem  times 
have  been  plainly  enunciated.  But, 
indeed,  we  find  tnis  peculiarity — this 
manifold  significance  of  type,  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  mental  phenomena 
of  unlettered  periods.  The  Pagan 
mythology  afibrds  the  most  illustrious 
example  of  Uiis.  So  rich  are  its  fables 
in  plastic  senses,  that  many  persons 
have  found  symbolized  under  them  the 
recent  doctnne  of  scholastic  philoso- 


phy 
liev< 


and  it  is  i|npossible  not  to  be- 
ieve  that  they  really  did  contain 
meanings  which  went  iar  deeper  than 
their  superficial  import.  The  host  of 
fabulous  creations  imnrortalized  by 
Homer  surely  implied  matters  far 
above  the  scope  of  childish  creduli^  ; 
and  the  vast  expenditure  of  inventive 
fancy  exhibited  in  these  adumbrations, 
for  so  they  may  be  called,  have  always 
appeared  to  us  as  constituting  the  me- 
taphysics of  the  young  and  uninstmct- 
ed  world.  The  abstmsest  truths  are 
often,  in  those  primal  epochs  and  works 
to  which  we  allude,  touched  and  sha- 
dowed forth  in  emblems  and  poetic 
imagination,  as  if  they  were  perceived 
but  could  not  be  analysed,  aUd  were 
personified  and  materialized  because 
they  could  not  be  deduced  logically 
from  premises  to  conclusions.  Poetry 
is  here,  then,  seen  in  the  light  of  one 
of  its  most  pregnant  definitions — as  the 
hieroglyphics  of  philosophy.  Early 
ages  being  the  least  philosophical,  are, 
in  the  sense  we  have  given  to  the  word 
poetry,  necessarily  the  most  poetical ; 
and  fVom  Uie  same  sense  or  definition, 
it  results  that  poetry  will  ever  endure 
whilst  truths  or  emotions  exist  which 
philosophy  cannot  explain.  If  ever 
all  of  tne  universe,  of  which  we  have 
cognizance,  should  bo  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, poetry  would  be  no  more. 
It  is  just»  however,  this  poetic  appre- 
hension of  truth  of  which  we  ^eak 
that  distinguishes  early  generations. 
The  ultimate  truths  which  ^hil»«Ri<JQs^ 
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ceremony  pcrfDrmod  in  all  prosaic 
earnestness.  A  tree  planted  on  the 
occasion  was  often  made  to  witness  an 
engagement  between  two  persons,  or  a 
mound  of  stones  was  raised,  or  a  well 
dug,  to  recall  perpetually  to  remem- 
brance  some  great  event  or  some  legal 
contract.  Such  facts  as  these  are  often 
solemnly  recorded  in  the.  Bible.  But 
barbarous  nations  also  seem  to  have 
considered  themselves  not  very  dis- 
tantly separated  from  the  animal  crea- 
tion. An  old  law  mentioned  by  Ma- 
nore  runs  thus : — **  If  a  man  who  lives 
alone  is  attacked  in  his  house  after  the 
Ave  Maria,  and  if  he  kills  the  robber 
he  shall  pluck  three  straws  from  his 
thatched  roof,  shall  take  his  dog,  or  his 
cat,  or.  his  cock,  and  when  he  has 
brought  either  of  them  before  the  judge 
and  sworn,  he  shall  be  declared  inno- 
cent."  Thus  we  find  vegetable  and 
animal  nature  constantly  appealed  to 
by  our  remote  forefathers.  The  exter- 
nal world  was  the  great  book  from 
which  they  derived  aU  the  signs  which 
were  needful  for  them  to  carry  on  the 
more  solemn  and  impressive  business 
of  life.  Nature  furnished  them  in 
dumb  shows  with  their  eloquence,  their 
poetry,  and  their  philosophy. 

The  formalities  by  which  a  murderer 
during  the  middle  ages  was  condemned 
is  very  remarkable,  and  full  of  inge- 
nious types.  There  was  one  way,  in- 
deed, in  which  he  might  escape  con- 
demnation, which  was  to  cover  the 
})ody  of  the  murdered  man  with  gold 
or  silver  ;  but  in  case  he  could  not  do 
this,  he  was  obliged,  according  to  the 
Salic  law,  "  to  bring  twelve  witnesses 
to  swear  that  neither  on  the  earth  nor 
under  the  earth  he  possessed  any  pro- 
perty which  he  had  not  given  up.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  enter  into  his 
house,  take  up  from  its  four  corners  a 
handful  of  dust,  then  placing  himself 
on  the  threshold,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  interior  of  the  house,  throw 
with  his  left  hand  the  dust  over  his 
shoulders  upon  his  nearest  relation. 
But  if  his  fatlier.  or  his  mother,  or  his 
brother,  had  paid  any  thing  for  him,  he 
was  to  throw  the  earth  upon  the  sister 
of  his  mother,  or  upon  the  sons  of  this 
sister  ;  or,  if  he  had  no  such  relatives, 
upon  his  three  nearest  cousins  on  his 
father's  or  his  mother's  side;  then, 
having  no  covering  but  his  shirt,  un- 
girdlcd  and  uncombed,  with  his  staff  in 
his  hand  {palo  in  manu)  jump  over  the 
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hedge."  This  was  to  signify  that  the 
doors  were  barred  to  him,  and  that 
another  occupied  his  place.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  sentence  immediately 
afterwards  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  judge  :—> 

*'  *  Hear^  gT^iltj  creature  I  From  this 
day  forward  I  withdraw  from  you  all 
honour  and  all  right  of  country.  I 
give  your  body  to  every  passer-by* 
your  nef  to  your  lord^  and  your  inheri- 
tance to  those  who  have  a  claim  upon 
it.  Your  wife  is  leg^y  a  widow*  and 
your  children  orphans.  I  put  you 
out  of  the  pale  ot  justice*  grace*  and 
peace.  Where  all  men  find  rest  and 
security*  you  shall  find  none.  We 
banish  you  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  We  exclude  you  from  the  four 
elements  which  God  has  given  to  men 
for  their  consolation.  We  ac^judge  to 
the  crows*  and  to  the  ravens*  and  to 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  your  flesh 
and  your  blood*  and  to  our  Lord*  the 
good  God*  your  soul*  if  he  will  receive 
it.' 

**  Then  followed  the  savage  song  of 
the  gibbet* 

'  Baillon  d*«ibepixie  ^  la  bouche, 
Au  col  baguette  de  ch£ne, 
Lei  cheveoz  au  vent, 
Le  corps  au  corbeau,  l*&me  au  Tout 
Puissant  1 

'^  Rejected  by  his  family  and  his 
tribe*  the  wretch*  with  his  stafi*  as  a 
wandering  Jew*  and  with  iron  shoes 
on  his  fiBet  (see  the  Sagas),  threw  him- 
self on  the  wide  world.  If  he  arrived 
at  the  sea  to  embark,  he  was  only  al- 
lowed to  rest  himself  during  one  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide.  A  broken 
leaky  bark  cast  him*  perhaps*  like  a 
famished  wolf*  on  some  southern 
coast.  Or  traversing  the  great  Ger- 
man forest*  an  ocean  of  wood*  he 
might  follow  die  torrent  course  of  the 
Danube*  and  abandon  himself  to  the 
Devil  or  the  Huns*  or  sell  bis  body 
and  his  soul  to  the  perfldious  Turks. 

**  Returning*  it  might  be*  after  the 
lapse  of  many  long  years*  old*  and 
rich  in  coin*  to  learn  what  had  become 
of  his  widow*  or  his  son*  whom  be  had 
left  in  the  cradle*  the  white  beard*  the 
strange  visitant  of  the  quiet  hamlet* 
with  his  foreign  aspect*  and  with  an 
accent  and  manners  to  make  the  na^ 
tives  gape  and  wonder*  would  be  un- 
recognised by  his  earliest  playmatOB 
and  acquaintance — happy  if  those  of 
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liifl  own  blood  did  not  lay  snares  for 
him,  or  his  own  son  provoke  him  to 
mortal  combat.  *  Alas  V  said  the  aged 
Hildebrand  (a  man^  the  record  of 
whose  miserable  fate  has  been  pre- 
served in  old  German  traditions),  <  I 
have  been  a  wanderer  for  sixty  sum- 
mers and  sixty  winters,  and  now  my 
son  must  be  my  murderer,  or  I  must 
be  his.' 

**  The  adventurous  life  of  the  out- 
law, his  heroic  calamities,  have  been 
the  theme  of  song  among  all  people. 
What  do  I  say  ? — ^his  adventures  have 
formed  the  day-dreams  and  passionate 
desires  of  those  who  had  become  wan- 
ton in  their  commonplace  happiness. 
Exile  has  been  sighed  for  :  '  Arva 
beata  petamus  arva,  divites  et  insu- 
las.' 

**  The  banished  man  of  ancient  times 
had  indeed  a  perspective  of  romance 
and  hope  before  him,  which  was  de- 
nied to  all  others.  By  depriving  him 
of  his  country,  the  world  was  con- 
ferred upon  liim.  Outlaws,  cadets^ 
and  bastards:  these  have  been  the 
founders  of  empires." 

The  romantic  lot  of  the  exiled  cri- 
minal, who  was  transformed  often,  in 
the  olden  epochs  of  the  world,  from  a 
murderer  into  a  hero,  has  1(k1  us,  in 
the  above  instance,  somewhat  beyond 
the  bare  examples  of  ancient  law-forms 
to  which  we  had  intended  to  confine 
ourselves.  We  now  return  within 
our  prescribed  limits.  M.  Michelet 
ranks  his  examples  under  different 
heads:  under  those  of  birth,  marriage, 
property,  rank,  &c.  &c.  ;  but  as  we 
cannot  follow  him  through  all  the  di- 
visions of  his  subject,  we  shall  take 
our  illustrations  here  and  there,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  arrayed,  as  they  hap- 
pen to  strike  us  by  their  singularity  or 
piquancy.  A  Roman  and  a  Grecian 
marriage  ceremony  are  described  in 
the  first  passages  we  light  upon. 

*'  The  patrician  wedding  of  Rome, 
confarreatione,  bears  a  striking  ana- 
logy to  the  Indian  marriage.  The 
woman  (niatrojia  mater  familias)  oc- 
cupied at  Rome  a  much  more  elevated 
station  than  in  Greece.  The,  mar- 
riage, confarreatione,  was  consecrated 
by  the  grand  pontiff  or  priest  of  Jupi- 
ter, before  ten  witnesses.  He  gave  to 
the  betrothed  pair  a  cake,  compounded 
of  flour,  water,  and  salt.  The  head- 
dress of  the  bride  had  a  round  shape. 


like  that  of  the  vestals.  On  her  head 
was  placed  a  sprig  of  maijoram  in 
flower,  and  under  her  robe  was  hidden 
a  little  wreath  of  vervain.  She  wore 
a  purple  veil,  and  her  tunic  was  tight- 
ened round  her  by  a  sash  or  belt  of 
lamb*s  wool.  She  was  borne  away 
out  of  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and 
carried  over  the  threshold  of  the  con- 
jugal mansion  without  touching  it  with 
her  feet.  When  her  husband  asked 
her,  on  entering  his  habitation, '  Who 
art  thou  ?  *  she  replied,  *  Ubi  tu  gaius 
ego  gaia,*  (gaia  means  a  cow,  or 
earth  fit  for  culdvation).  She  was 
then  seated  on  a  fleece,  and,  having 
brought  with  her  a  distaff  and  spindle, 
wove  round  her  husband's  door  a  tis- 
sue of  woollen  hangings  or  drapery." 

M.  Michelet  distinguishes  ancient 
marriages  into  two  sorts— the  sacer- 
dotal  and  the  heroic.  By  the  former, 
which  prevailed  in  the  East,  and 
among  the  patricians  at  Rome,  the  wo- 
man was  honoured ;  by  the  latter  she 
was  considered  as  a  very  inferior  be- 
ing, and  was  either  purchased  or  car- 
ried off  by  force. 
^  "  Homer,"  says  M.  Michelet,  "calls 
virgins  «A^<b«Mii,  that  is  to  say, 
drivers  of  oxen  (to  their  parents).  In 
the  time  of  Aristotle  mariiage  was 
considered  no  longer  under  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
said  he,  were  barbarians,  they  bought 
their  wives  f«rot/yr»  (Arist.  Polit. 
ii.  8.)  with  arms  in  their  hands.  This 
custom  was  general  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  the  expression  to  buy, 
for  to  marry,  was  preserved  in  Ger- 
many till  the  end  of  the  middle  ages ; 
but  let  us  speak  of  the  ceremonies 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks. 

"  At  Athens  it  was  the  custom  to 
place  a  pestle  under  the  door  of  the 
conjugal  house.  One  of  the  young 
bride's-maids  held  a  sieve  in  her  hands, 
and  the  bride  herself  carried  a  vase 
fit  to  burn  barley.  It  was  only  at  the 
approach  of  night  that  she  betook  her- 
self to  her  new  habitation.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  wedded  pair,  figs  were 
thrown  on  their  heads,  and  torches  lit. 
With  one  of  these  torches  the  mother 
of  the  bride  burnt  the  gauze  veil 
which  had  decked  the  head  of  her 
daughter.  The  married  couple  then 
being  shut  up,  ate  together  in  a  corner ; 
and  tjie  husband  unloosened  the  zone 
of  his  wife.  During  the  whole  night 
an  assemblage  of  young  people  kept 
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up  a  riotous  noise  without.  On  the  priating  ground  was  to  bnj  as  much 
third  day  the  wife  yisited  her  father^  of  a  prince  or  feudal  lord,  sometimef 
receiyed  his  presents,  and  those  of  her  at  a  heavy  pricey  as  could  be  enclosed 
relations  and  friends,  and  gave  her-  within  the  skin  of  an  ox  or  other  ani- 
self  a  rich  dress  to  her  husband,  who  mal.  This  was  a  very  ancient  eus- 
presented  her  in  return  with  gifts  torn.  Dido  is  represented  by  Virg^ 
called  afoLxuXvirrifut  (from  the  yeri)    as  its  inyentress. 

kfcixMXvirruff  to  discover).  It  was  *<  Mercatiqae  solum  facti  de  nomine  Byr- 
then  only  for  the  first  time  that  he  was        sam, 

permitted  to  see  the  features  of  his  Taurine  quantum  poitent  drcumdare 
oride.      The  new  wedded  pair  then        tergo." 

offered  a  few  tresses  ofhair  to  Diana,  or  3^^  ^here  was  still  a  third  method  of 
to  the  Parcae.  In  Beotia  the  woman  becoming  a  landed  proprietor :  "  Wite- 
bumt  before  the  door  of  her  husband  jy^j  jg  Corbie  relates  that  a  little  after 
the  shaft  of  his  chariot,  to  show,  no  ^^e  invasion  of  the  Saxons  one  of  their 
doubt,  that  he  must  never  abandon  young  roenbought,foritsweight  in  gold, 
^©''•"  of  a  Thuringian  enough  of  earth  to  fill 

Coming  now  to  later  times,  we  can-  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Having  reduced 
not  forbear  to  give  the  admirable  form  this  earth  to  dust,  he  scattered  it  on  the 
of  words  belonging  to  the  marriage  ground  over  a  wide  circuit  From  that 
ceremony,  which  is  found  in  the  ma-  moment  the.  Saxons  considered  all  this 
nuscripts  of  Rheims,  of  the  year  900,  gpace  as  legally  acquired,  and  defended 
in  those  of  Rennes,  of  the  year  700,  theu-  countryman  against  the  Thurin- 
and  of  Aries,  of  the  year  400.  No  mans.  The  Emperor  Henry,  also,  it 
translation  could  do  justice  to  the  fol-  fs  said,  gave  to  one  of  his  followers  all 
lowing  solemn  and  sublime  passage: —  the  land  which  he  could  sow  with  a 
"  Pater  mundi  conditor,  nascentium  measure  of  barley.  And  this  measure 
genitor,  multiplicandae  originis  insti-  was  found  enough  to  sow  £dl  the  terri- 
tutor,  qui  Adse  comitem  tuis  manibus  tory  wliich  was  called  afterwards  the 
addidisti,  cujus  ex  ossibus  ossa  crecsen-  County  of  Mansfeld." 
tia  parem  formam  adinirabiU  divers!-  A  curious  old  chronicle  (Chronicon 
tate  signarent ;  hinc  ad  totius  multi-  No valiciense)  mentions  another  strange 
tudinis  incrementum,  coiyugalis  thori  way  in  which  land  was  obtained, 
justa  consortia,  quo  totum  inter  se  «  Charlemagne  gave  a  feudal  posses-* 
sfeculum  conligarent,  human!  generis  sion  to  a  Lombard  musician  by  a  sin- 
faedera  nexuerunt  .  .  .  ut  unum  effi-  gular  right.  The  musician  was  to  as- 
eeris  ex  duobus,  et  pari  pignore  soboles  cend  a  lofty  mountain,  and  there  blow- 
mixta  maneret,  tunc  per  ordinem  fiu-  jng  the  horn,  as  far  as  its  sound  could 
eret  egesta  posteritas,  et  priores  yen-  be  heard,  the  land  and  its  inhabitants 
tura  sequerentur.  .  .  .  Deus  per  quern  were  to  belong  to  him.  The  blast  was 
mulier  conjungitur  viro,  et  societas  loudly  sounded,  and  the  Lombard  then 
principaliter  ordinata  ea  benedictione  hurrying  down  the  mountain  traversed 
donatur,  qme  sola  nee  per  originalis  the  country  in  all  directions.  Of  every 
peccat!  pcenam  nee  yr  diluvi!  est  ab-  one  he  met  he  asked.  Have  you  heard 
lata  sententiam.  .  .  .  Floreat'is  rerum  the  horn?  and  to  those  who  replied 
presentium  copiis,  fructificetus  decen-  Yes,  he  gave  a  slap  in  the  face,  saying 
ter  in  filiis  gaudeatis  perenniter  cum  —You  are  my  man.  From  thence 
amicis.*'  came  the  name  of  Trantcomati,  which 

The  donation  of  land,  and  the  right  the  descendants  of  these  people  bore 
to  possess  it,  was  frequently  acquired  for  a  long  time.** 
formerly  through  singular  formalities.  Another  droll  mode  of  ascertaining 
As  far  as  one  could  cast  a  lance,  at  the  extent  of  an  undefined  gift  of  ter- 
one  or  three  successive  jaculations,  ritory  is  recorded  in  the  Golden  Legend, 
marked  in  a  circle  the  property  of  the  •*  Da^obert  having  given  to  St  Florent 
person  to  whom  the  lance  belonged,  the  city  which  he  inhabited  and  its 
The  right  to  fish  in  particular  parts  of  depenckncies,  the  Saint  begged  to  be 
rivers  was  obtained  m  the  same  way  ;  informed  by  the  Kine  precisely  how 
and  fishermen  were  entitled  to  ory  far  this  possession  snould  reach  in 
their  nets  on  the  banks  of  streams  as  length  and  in  breadth.  As  far,  replied 
far  as  they  could  throw  a  nwl  from  the  the  King,  as  you  can  ride  in  a  circle, 
water,  taken  out  of  the  rudder  of  a  on  your  little  ass,  whilst  I  am  bath- 
fishing  boat.     Anotherway  of  appro-    ing   and  dNa»m^>  ^SaaS^\»  -jwasi^ 
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reign  of  CormaC)  the  palace  of  Ta-  great  festivals,  that  he  might  strike  his 
mar  covered  mno  hundred  square  feet ;  harp  in  a  post  of  honour.     His  fint 
the  diameter  of  its  court  was  seven*  song  was  always  for  God,  and  the 
teen  casts  of  a  lance ;  it  contained  one  second  for  the  King.     If  the  Queen 
hundred  and  fifty  apartments,  and  one  desired  a  song,  the  bard  was  to  sing 
hundred  and  fifty  dormitories  for  the  whatever  she  desired ;  but  in  a  low 
guards,  with  sixty  men  in  each.     It  voice,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
had  twelve  porches,  twelve  gates,  and  gaiety  of  the  society.     He  had  a  right 
a  thousand  guests  in  each  wing,  be-  to  a  chess-board  made  of  shells,  and 
sides  princes,  orators,  men  of  science,  might  claim  a  ring  from  the  Queen. 
engravers  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  Anyone  who  insulted  him  was  obliged 
stone,  with  artists,  and  gentlemen.    In  to  pay  six  cows,  and  one  hundred  and 
the  banqueting  hall,  there  were  twelve  twenty  sous  of  silver ;  and  his  death, 
tables  on  each  side,  with  sixteen  wai-  if  he  were  murdered,  was  avenged  by 
ters :  eight  for  the  astrologers,  histo-  the  forfeiture  of   one   hundred   and 
rians,  and  secretaries,  at  the  bottom  twentv-sizcow8,which  the  assassin  was 
of  the  saloon,  and  two  for  each  table  forced  to  surrender  up,  or  undergo 
at  the  top.     In  this  hall  there  dined  other  punishment.** 
daily  one  hundred  guests.     For  each  ^  In  the  extracts  which  we  have  now 
repast  two  bullocks,  two  sheep,  and  given  to  our  readers,  we  have  not,  we 
two  hogs  were  killed.     The  name  of  are  perfectly  well  aware,  been  able  to 
the  refectory  was   Bruidhcan,      The  make  out  clearly,  except  in  a  few  of 
quantity  of  mead  and  butter  which  was  them,  the  theory  which  Mens.  Miche- 
consunied  daily  surpassed  all  calcula-  let's  work  is  intended   to  illustrate^ 
tion.    In  the  palace  were  twenty-seven  and  which  we  commenced  this  paper 
kitchens,  and  nineteen  lavers  for  the  by  explaining.     Our  limits  suner  na 
hands  and  for  the  feet.     Every  one  not  to  do  this,    for,  to   accomplish 
was  obliged  to  wash  every  day ;  there  such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  neces- 
was  no  exemption  from  this  painful  sary  to  take  all  his  examples  as  a  con- 
ceremony.  "  nected  whole,  duly  classed  and  carefully 
By  the  Welsh  laws  of  the  same  pe-  reasonedout,intocon8ideration;  there- 
riod  as  that  of  which  we  have  just  fore  we  have  contented  ourselves  witii 
written,  it  was  provided,  "  that  there  selecting  passages,  perhaps  more  en* 
should  be  fourteen  men,  as  sorts  of  tertaining  than  edifying,  the  force  of 
fixtures,  in  the  palace  of  the   King ;  which,  as  evidential  of  M.  Michelet's 
four  were  lodged  on  the  CTOund  floor,  general  argument,  can  only  be  per- 
and  ten  above.     To  the  King  was  re-  ceived  in  conjunction  with  others,  from 
served  the  place  nearest  to  the  fire ;  which  they  are  here  necessarily  se- 
aftcr  him  came  the  torch-bearer,  then  parated.     In  order,  therefore,  to  show 
the  guest,  then  the  foreigner,  then  the  the  solemn  and  philosophical  scope  of 
presumptive  heir,  and  the  fourth  place  his  work,  and  the  high  raised  imagi- 
was  occupied  by  the  falconer.     On  the  nation  which  has  stooped  to  the  de- 
other  side  of  the  fire  was  seated  the  tails  we  have  furnished,  we  will  add 
chaplain,  whose  business  it  was  to  bless  the  following  paragraphs   from   the 
the  meat,   and  chant  prayers  for  the  preface.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
family.    At  his  left  was  the  seat  of  the  that  all  the  ancient  forms  and  customs 
chief  judge  ;  the  principal  bard  came  of  which  we  have  above  given  exam- 
next.     The  blacksmith  of  the  court  pies  in  the  way  of  anecdote,  are,  in  the 
had  his  place  on  a  bench  apart  be-  ingenious  theory  of  M.Michelet*8  book, 
hind  the  priest.     The  Major  Domo  regarded  as  symbolical,  and  such,  in  a 
was  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  peculiar  sense,  wp  have  no  doubt  they 
near  the  door.     The  house-bard  was  are.    Theprefatory  passage  we  allude 
on  the  right  of  the  Major  Domo.    The  to  is  as  follows : — 
master  of  the  horse  stood  near  the  fire  **  There  are  two  questions  with 
by  the  King,  whilst  the  chief  huntsman  respect  to  l^al  Sjrmbols:    their  na- 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  chaplain.  tionalUy  and  thmr  age.      The  latter 
The  house-bard  had  particular  privi-  is  of  difficult  decision.   It  has  been  well 
leges.     A  horse  was  always  at  his  dis-  said  that  there  are  three  ages  in  his- 
posal.     He  received  from  the  King  tory ;  the  sacredg  the  heraiCf  and  the 
his  linen,  and  from  the  Queen  his  human,  or  in  other  words,  the  saoer- 
woollen  clothing.     He  had  a  right  to  dotal,  the  military,  and  the  critical. 
a  seat  by  the  Mcgor  Domo  in  three  In  the  first  aj^  lair  appears  as  it  sub- 
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entertained  with ;  but  in  a  philosophic  herd.  From  this  source  also  sprung  the 
enquiry,  or  a  historic  narrative,  we  wars  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
resist  it  indignantly  as  an  imposition.  Hycsos^  that  long  and  obstinate  strug- 
Then  again  we  are  sorry  to  say  tliat  gle  of  which  Egypt  has  perpetuated 
our  author  is  terribly  infected  with  the  the  memory  by  one  of  the  great  tern- 
German  mysticism.  This  is  the  vice  pies  of  Thebes.  The  shepherd  is,  in 
that  blights  and  defaces  all  his  works,  fact*  in  the  eyes  of  the  labourer,  a  Yft« 
and  defrauds  him  of,  or  at  least  greatly  gabond,  an  enemy,a  sacrilegious  person, 
diniinishcs,  his  popularity.  It  is  tlie  He  respects  not  the  earth,  the  s^red 
plague-spot  on  his  intellect,  and  till  he  earth  which  drinks  the  sweat  of  man, 
purges  or  burns  it  out  he  can  never  do  and  gives  him  bread  to  eat.  The  la- 
justice  to  his  own  great  capacities,  bourer  is  wedded  to  the  earth  ;  he  it 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  so  eru-  her  legitimate  husband ;  the  shepherd 
dite  and  accomplished  as  M.  Michelet  is  her  faithless  lover.  The  labourer 
never  writes  without  having  ideas  in  feeds  on  her  grain  and  fruits ;  his  la- 
his  mind  which  are  tolerably  distinct  borious  and  innocent  life  is  not  at  the 
to  himself;  to  his  readers,  however,  expense  of  other  living  creatures.  The 
his  conceptions  are  often  very  dim  and  shepherd  lives  on  death  ;  he  eats  flesh, 
very  distant.  We  profess,  for  instance,  he  drinks  blood,  he  loves  war,  and 
not  to  comprehend  the  following  pas-  fears  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  bro* 
sage  :—**  The  Creator  made  man  like  ther,"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  sig- 
himself,  that  is  to  say,  a  creator.  Man  nification  of  this  extract,  of  which  wo 
also  creates  his  own  image.  A  symbol  fancy  we  have  a  glimpse  full  of  beauty^ 
himself,  he  is  the  creator  of  symbols."  should  be  left  an  enigma  I 
Here  is  another  passage  of  the  like'  We  intend  shortly  to  call  the  atten- 
kind.  The  meaning  of  the  writer  tion  of  our  readers  to  M.  Michelet*! 
when,  after  a  brown  study,  we  think  History  of  France,  when  we  shall  bo 
we  are  about  to  apprehend  it,  "tenues  able  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  a  light 
vanescit  in  auras."  *' Abraham,"  he  which  will  command  high  admiration* 
says,  **  was  the  ancestor  of  that  agri-  We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  hare  in 
cultural  people  who  aflerwards  divided  this  paper  exhausted  all  that  can  be 
Judea  among  their  twelve  tribes.  The  said  in  dispraise  or  disparagement  of 
two  races  of  shepherds  and  agricul-  that  gentleman's  works.  When  wo 
turists  betrayed  early  the  mutual  and-  return  to  them  again  we  shall  have  tho 
pathy  which  ever  held  them  at  variance,  more  pleasant  task  of  setting  forth  their 
It  broke  out  between  the  two  brothers,  merits  much  more  prominently  than 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  the  Jew  and  the  we  have  been  able  to  do  on  the  present 
Arab,  the  agriculturist  and  the  shop*  oceaaion. 
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Pericles,  we  believe  it  was — as 
usual  we  forget  the  words — ^who  liken-' 
ed  the  state  of  the  land,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of — you  know  how — the  Athenian 
youth,  to  a  year  without  a  spring. 
Such  a  year  has  been  this  of  ours ;  for 
leafless  were  April  and  May,  and 
birds'-nests  were  visible  in  hedge, 
bush,  and  tree  well  nigh  on  to  the  very 
middle  of  June.  Yet  the  birds  sang 
away  among  the  buds  as  vemally  as 
we  remember  them  ever  to  have  done 
in  shadowiest  covert  hid  in  earliest 
season ;  and,  fearless  in  their  familiarity 
with  human  faces,  so  clothed  the  bare 
boughs  with  the  music,  that  nothing 
was  seen  or  felt  of  winter  in  the  jo- 
cimd  groves.  Summer  came  one  night 
from  Heaven  to  earth ;  and  morning 
beheld  her  all  at  once,  in  all  her 
glory,  seeming  as  if  she  did  not  miss 
her  sister,  or  remember  that  such  a 
creature  had  been  wont  to  hail  her 
descent,  and  linger  with  her  awhile 
delighted  in  their  common  bowers. 
Alas  !  we  fear  that  though  "  beau- 
tiful exceedingly,'*  Sununer  has  no 
heart.  No  heart!  oh  I  say  it  not — 
with  those  still  smiles  asleep  on  the 
woods — those  tender  shadows  as  of 
grief  and  pity  on  the  mountains— 
that  gloom  over  yon  abyss,  solemn 
and  sacred  as  the  grave.  She  loveth 
our  earth  and  us — and  how  reluctant- 
ly has  she  been  preparing — for  a  whole 
month — to  take  without  utterance  her 
last  farewell.  Gone!  nor  haply  may  our 
eyes  ever  see  her  more.  So  seems  to 
say  Autumn  with  the  first  melan- 
*  choly  rustle  of  her  yet  unfallen  leaves 
embrowning  all  the  clifis  from  Roslin 
Chapel  to  the  Caves  of  Hawthomden. 
**  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  we  love 
not  now  to  look  on  as  we  did  of  yore 
— for  age  shrinks  from  sights  that 
youth  rejoiced  in — and  the  sense  of 
beauty  then  dares  not  to  delight  in  em- 
blems of  decay.  Nor  shrink  we  from 
them  in  a  mere  selfish  fear  ;  for  love, 
though  stronger  than  death,  seeks  not 
to  gaze  on  images  of  death  even  in 
insensate  things,  and  shuts  its  eyes 
with  a  shudder  on  what  was  once  so 
lovely  in  the  splendour — ^better  able 
to  endure  the  utter  lifelessness  of  the 
winter  woods ! 

Yet  October  cannot  justly  be  called 
a  winter  month — and  we  acknowledge 


it  is  often  the  merriest  month  of  all  the 
year.  We  are  almost  sorry  that  wo 
have  come  into  town — and  purpose 
for  several  Saturdays  and  Saturdays 
to  ruralize — nay,  in  our  new  pea- 
jacket  we  shall  not  dread  to  beard 
November  himself — and  we  need  not 
tell  our  Auncient  of  the  Glen  that, 
if  we  be  spared,  we  shall  hear  his 
Christmas  fire  "  go  roaring  up  his 
chimney  wide,"  and  take  our  part  in 
the  Christmas  carols.  Since,  then, 
October  is  a  merry  month,  let  Maga 
too  be  merry, — and  the  readers  of 
Maga  ;  nor  shall  we  be  sad  but  glad 
to  know,  that  with  shout  and  hollow 
all  younkers  whom  old  Christopher 
loveth  out-or-in-doors  are  making  roof 
or  welkin  ring.  We  shall  listen  among 
the  solitary  mountains  of  our  soul  to 
the  softened  echoes — still  ourselves  as 
a  stone — but  like  a  dodderM  oak  quick 
not  dead — and  the  power,  though  not 
the  joy  of  life,  yet  strong  in  its  heart. 

And  there  are  Ouu  Two  Vases  ! 
with  our  forefinger  could  we  write 
their  names  on  the  dust  on  the  lids — 
Clio — Euterpe.  What!  have  Our 
Two  Vases  lids?  And  why  not — as 
well  as  your  Two  Eyes  ?  We  forget 
which  is  which — and  shall  be  mista- 
king Mirth  for  Melancholy,  Melan- 
choly for  Mirth.  No  great  mistake 
either — for  they  like  to  change  places, 
and  how  often  stand  they  side  by 
side! 

Rumours  have  reached  our  ears 
that  the  drawing  of  our  Lottery  in 
March  was  not  a  fair  one — that  we  were 
partial — and  selected  our  favourites — 
bringing  to  light  none  but  pets.  The 
charge  is  false  as  Erebus — for  C/haucc 
was  presiding  goddess — and  who  ever 
heard  of  her  having  been  actuated  by 
selfish  considerations?  But  speak  of 
the  printer's  devil,  and  he  appears. 
Now,  Beelzebub,  bare  your  arm  to  the 
dhow,  and  alternately  skim  the  sur- 
face, and  dip  deep.  You  really  oug^ht 
to  wash  your  hands  twice  in  the  three 
years — ^but  next  time  you  will  have  to 
scrape.  "  What  awful  paws,  prophetic 
of  your  end  V 

Here,  as  you  are  a  sinner.  Sonnets. 
Our  excellent  friend  The  Atlas  re- 
primanded us  for  saying  that  we 
knew  no  sonnets  of  the  day,  after 
Wordsworth's,  superior  to  some — nay 
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Our  onward  course  soon  bore  us  far  awayf 
The  isle  of  Tanna  in  the  distance  lay ; 
Bright  rose  the  stars— -the  undulating  swell 
Which  rock*d  our  parting  vessel  mingled  well 
With  the  last  echoes  of  our  kind  "  Farewell/* 
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With  gentle  hand  we  return  the  rest 
of  the  fair  manuscript  to  its  Vase ;  but 
here  is  a  page  of  delicate  penmanship 
too,  but  difierenty  and  we  could  yen- 
ture  to  quqte  it  before  perusal,  so 
charming  the  character  of  the  letters^ 
that  look  as  if  they  understood  and 
felt  what  they  express.  The  Tersea 
are  by  Archdeacon  Spencerf  copied 
for  us  by  a  lady  of  rank  whom  we 
know  not  that  we  are  permitted  to 
name. 


MIDNIGHT — ^WRITTEll  AT  IIBMUDA. 

Midnight  is  on  the  earth  I 

Flowers  that  in  darkness  bloom 
Teem  into  odorous  birth 

Beneath  the  solemn  gloom. 
0*or  palace  and  o*er  stall 

Her  dewy  curtain  spread. 
Mantles  within  its  pall 

The  crowd  of  living  dead. 

Midnight  is  on  the  sea  I 

A  soft  and  sweet  repose 
Steals  o'er  the  untroubled  lee, 

Noisless  as  falling  snows. 
Hush'd  in  their  ocean  caves. 

The  winds  their  sleep  prolong ; 
Or,  rising  to  the  waves. 

Expire  in  dreamlike  song. 

Midnight  is  in  the  heaven  I 

The  planets  of  the  air. 
To  her  as  vassals  given. 

Wander,  and  worship  there  I 
No  sound  comes  from  her  throne, 

Piled  in  those  lofty  skies. 
Calmly  she  broods  up(m 

Her  own  sweet  mysteries. 

Yet  in  her  silence  deep 

Their  breathes  a  language  fraught 
With  spells  to  wake  and  keep 

The  energies  of  thought. 
And  on  her  awful  brow 

Strange  characters  appear. 
The  portraiture  to  show 

Of  the  advancing  year. 

Night  is  a  fearful  book. 
And  on  her  darkling  skies 

Did  seer  and  magi  loci. 
Searching  earth*8  deitinifft  ■  ■ 


But  gone  that  dangerous  power 
To  antique  Science  given— 

The  planetary  hour 
Rolls  on — unmark*d  in  Hearen ! 

The  night  is  Memoiy's  sphere ; 

In  light  and  shadow  cast. 
On  her  dim  disk  appear 

The  lost — the  loved — the  past. 
The  fond  ones  of  our  youth 

Hastened  to  life*s  sad  bourne ; 
Dear  to  the  heart's  deep  truth. 

Dream  we  of  their  return  ? 

Ask  of  the  phantoms  pale 

That  haunt  the  hollow  sky ; 
Ask  of  the  fitful  gale 

That  mourns  and  passes  by ; 
Invoke  the  spirits  home 

Unsearchable,  unseen. 
Where  do  the  wanderers  roam? 

Are  they  as  they  have  been  ? 

Silence  is  on  the  land. 

No  voice  comes  from  the  sea^ 
No  speU  can  reach  thy  strand. 

Thou  dim  Eternity  1 
Fled  like  the  cloudy  rack 

With  morning*s  early  breath. 
Night  yet  shall  bring  them  back. 

The  last  late  night  of  Death  I 

What  I  another  of  the  same  ?  No ; 
from  an  Oxonian — "  The  Martyr  Stu- 
dent.** It  is  a  mistake,  we  fear,  to 
think  that  merit  is  always  modest,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  so,  even  though  the 
writer,  whose  signature  is  somewhat 
uncertain — we  read  it  J.  T.  C. — is  of 
Brazen-nose.  His  fears  were  unfound- 
ed. The  lines  were  suggested  by  an 
extract  from  a  MS.  letter,  whidi  it 
pleases  us  to  transcribe : — **  A  few 
hours  before  his  death,  a  volume  of 
Dr  South*s  Sermons  was  observed  ly- 
ing open  by  his  bedside,  in  which  he 
had  underscored  the  foUowing  pas- 
sages with  a  pencil : — '  It  is  the  philo- 
sopher that  is  pensive,  that  looks  down- 
wards in  the  gesture  of  the  mourner. 
It  is  the  open  eye  that  weeps.* — *  But 
study,  il  IS  a  weariness  without  exer- 
cise, a  laborious  sitting  stiU,  ^at 
wracks  the  inward  and  destroys  the 
outward  man,  and  like  a  strooger 
blast  of  UghtBiiigy  nol  oidj  meUi  the 
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sword^  but  also  consumes  the  scab- 
bard/" 


THE  MARTTR-STUDENT. 

Alas!  *tisyain: — ^this  wasting  lamp 
(Oft  emblem  of  lifers  flectiDg  fire), 

The  trembling  hand — ^the  brow's  clull 
damp 
Bid  me  from  leaming*s  task  retire. 

Delusive  Power !  thy  richest  light 
With  pain  o'er  man*s  weak  vision 
sweeps ; 

Thy  brightest  rays  distress  our  sight; 
"  It  is  the  open  eye  that  weeps." 

Why  droops  that  flower  ?  alas  !  the 
ray 
Which  bade   its   morning    petals 
spread, 
Made  it,  in  noon*s  fierce  heat,  decay,-— 
Drank  up  its  moisture, — bow'd  its 
head. 

Are  these  the  price  of  wisdom  ?  These  ? 
This    aclnng   head, — this   inward 
smart, — 
No  rest  by  night,— by  day  no  ease, — 
m     This  anguish  of  the  fainting  heart  ? 

But  hence  such  thoughts!  who  that 
hath  tasted 
The  streams  that  from  thy  fountain 
flow. 
Though  dimm'd  his  eye, — his  form 
though  wasted. 
But  thirsts  still  deeper  draughts  to 
know? 

Health  may  have  fled ; — ^but  without 
thee. 
Health  were  to  him  a  thankless 
boon ; — 
Wealth  may  have  perish'd  too  ; — yet 
he 
Craves  for  thy  lasting  wealth  alone. 

Still  keep  thy  seat  through  coming 
years 
Where  silent  Isis  pours  his  waves : — 
Where  Wolsey's  tower  its  form  up- 
roars. 
High  o'er  the  walls  which  Cherwell 
laves. 

And  ye,  who  in  fair  Oxford's  vale 
Shall  live, — forgot,  while  yon  glad 
bell 
Sounds  on  the  passing  evening-gale. 
It  Bounds  the  Martyr^Stodent'skjiell. 


Beelzebub,  my  boy,  God  of  Flies 
though  you  be,  'tis  not  fair  to  sleep 
with  your  mouth  open,  and  we  de- 
voutly trust  that  blue-bottle  will  give 
your  Infernal  Majesty  the  colic.  Snor- 
ing !  you  look  as  if  your  design  was 
to  get  yourself  superseded ;  but  the 
sole  consequence  of  your  somnolencjr 
will  be  the  stoppage  of  your  quarter's 
salary — so  no  more  shamming  Abra- 
ham, but  be  up  and  doing — more 
manuscript.  There,  sir,  read  that, 
spunkily — and  by  all  your  hopes  of 
batter  and  brimstone,  don't  stutter  and 
shame  Dr  Browster.  Know,  Bub,  that 
this  song  of  Silenus  is  by  J.  A.  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  as  he 
may  be  one  of  Uie  examining  masters 
when  you  go  up  for  your  little-go,  if 
you  spoil  it  by  your  elocution  you  may 
lay  your  acconnt  with  being  plucked. 
We  suspect  that  he  is  the  same  J.  A. 
that  took  the  Newdigate  a  year  or 
two  ago — ^but  won't  be  positive.     By 

the  way,  this  year's  Newdigate ^the 

Gipsies — by  Mr  Stanley,  son  of  the 
new  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  a  remarkable 
composition — the  best  prize-poem 
since  Heber's  Palestine.  Mind  your 
emphasis. 

.     BONO  OF  SILENUS. 

The  merry  stars  are  glancing 
Through  the  black  shadows  of  the 

waving  boughs ; 
The  merry  dews  come  dancing 
Thickly  upon  my  ivy-crowned  brows : 
This  quaint  dell  is  dark  and  deep  ; 
But  old  Silenus  will  not  sleep. 
The  downy  bats,  in  mazy  rings. 
Wheel  through  the  twilight  on  their 

noiseless  wings. 
And  the  ivied  owls  salute 
The  peeping  moon  with  answering 

hoot ; 
All  besides  is  hiish'd  and  mute. 
The  peeping  moon — ha,  ha! — she 

shines 
Through  the  mists  and  through  tho 

pines. 
Between  the  peaks  of  Maenalus. 
I  have  watch'd  her  shining  thus 
When  she  came  to  sport  and  toy 
With  the  dreamy  Latmian  boy. 
When  all  the  Dryads  and  the  Fawns 
Slept  on  the  flower-empurpled  lawns : 
But  old  Silenus  did  not  sleep. 
Albeit  he  had  drunken  deep. 

lacche,  oh,  lacche !  through  all  my 
^xs^x\%  veins 
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The  genial  fire  of  inspiration  reigns : 
Wake,  wake,  ye  jocund  strains  I 
When  Harmonia  was  wed,  a  banquet 

was  spread 
Under  the  cliffs  of  Cithieron. 
There  the  Olympians,  in  number  un- 
numbered, 
Radiant  in  beauty,  with  raiment  un- 

cumber'd, 
Flock*d    to    the    festival — softly    re- 
clining 
In  the  deep  forest,  whose  dim  leaves 

were  shining 
With  liglit  that  outstream'd  from  that 

dazzling  array. 
There  sate  in  glory  the  young  god  of 

day. 
And  Juno  the  queenlike,  and  Venus 

divine. 
And  the  joyous  lords  of  war  and  of 

wine. 
And  the  Sire  sublime,  with  his  awful 

brows. 
And  Hermes  bland,  with  his  crafty 

glance. 
And  the  man-god  crowned  with  pop- 
lar boughs. 
And  Dis,  with  his  gloomy  counte- 
nance. 
And  the  God  of  the  sea,  and  his  god- 
dess too. 
With  her  wily  eyes  of  violet  blue. 
And  all  the  powers  of  the  woods  and 

waves 
From    glimmering    glens    and    soa- 

wash*d  caves. 
Naiads  and  Dryads,  and  Sy Ivans  and 

Fawns, 
All  on  the  turf  of  the  sloping  lawns. 
Hound  about  in  a  circle  sate ; 
The  woods,  in  amphitheatral  state, 
Uprear'd  a  wall  of  verdurous  gloom 
Around  that  roofless  banquet-room. 
Nigh  overhead,  in  a  piny  copse> 
I  slept  on  one  of  the  mountain  tops. 
And  long  had  slept,  as  is  my  use. 
But  that  the  odour,  subtle  and  bland. 
Which  every  where  the  gods  diffuse. 
Came  like  a  breeze  from  the  spicy  land 
Imbathing  the  sense  in  nectareandews ; 
It  floated,  it  streamed  through  the  forest 

wide. 
And  aU  that  had  withered  was  vivified. 
Ay,  even  the  bells  of  the  tiny  flowers 
That  had  drooped  to  death  in  its  deepest 

bowers. 
I  leapt  at  once  into  life  and  sense. 
When  I  felt  its  quickening  influence—* 


Deep  down  below  through  a  haze  of 

light 
That  wondrous  wassail  met  my  sight. 
I  seized  my  flute — and  the   mighty 

strain 
Fell  on  their  ears  like  a  distant  rain. 
And  I  heard  through  the  air  that  floated 

between  us, 
"  Listen,  oh,  listen,  'tis  the  song  of 

Silenus !" 
And  as  I  changed  the  stops,  I  paused 
To  watch  the  passions  my  strain  had 

caused. 
Once  when  I  sang  of  a  race  sublime 
Who  were  elder  than  Death  and  strong- 
er than  Time, 
And  of  a  Titan  chainM  to  a  rock. 
The  Sire  seem'd  struck  with  a  thunder- 
shock. 
And  when  I  sang  of  the  impious  wars, 
Bacchus  looked  stem,  and  so  did  Mars ; 
Only  Alcides  proudly  smiled. 
And  Juno  seemM  more  than  reconciled. 
When  I  changed  my  note,  and  in  softer 

strain 
Spake  of  love  and  his  silken  chain. 
And  of  the  souls  that  chain  had  bound, 
Venus  blush'd,  and  Diana  frown'd— 
I  felt  not  the  frown,  but  that  lovely 

blush 
Made  the  hot  blood  to  my  old  heart 

gush. 
I  dropt  my  reed,  and  downward  leapt 
Through  the  steep  forest — ^what  then 

befell. 
How  I  feasted,  and  where  I  slept 
On  that  glad  night,  I  will  not  tell. 
Already  the  moon  from  the  midnight 

sky 
Seems  to  look  down  with  an  angry 

eye. 
Fear  not,  Diana,  my  song  is  over. 
Away,  away,  to  thy  Latmian  lover. 

Not  every- day  kind  of  poetry  that, 
Beelzy,  and  your  elocution  has  done 
it  justice.  Wet  your  whistle  from  the 
spout  of  the  kettle — we  know  you  like 
ithotandhot.  Now  hear  us  read — three 
pleasant  epigrams  from  the  Greek  by 
William  Meleager  Hay.  Some  peo- 
ple will  have  it  that  he  is  no  less  a 
Eersonage  than  Christopher  North — 
ut  the  lads  of  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy know  better — and  so  does  the 
Rector,  Archdeacon  Williams,  who, 
were  we  Prime  Minister,  should  be  the 
next  Bishop. 
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Ha«  fra^e  beauty  flowti^  ed  for  our  sake^  tacb  fop  example  as 

Or  are  ye  left  alone  the  law  of  graTitatf  on.  Some  folks  are 

^Where  happy  comrades  cheer*d  the   so  fidgety  that  they  are  for  oyer  at 

way  before  ?  tempting  to  "  trace  the  story  to  its 

source."    Now  no  story  has  a  source 

Enough— I  read  your  tale—  —or  ratiier,  OTery  story  has  a  hundred 

But  you  will  not  prevail  sources,  all  like  as  pease—and  the  tra- 

To  warn  the  eager  tndn  who  crowd  veller,  involyed   among  them,  gets 
behind  ;  ** perplexed  in  the  extreme.'*     Many 
The  world  still  hurries  on,  valuable  lives  are  lost  in  those  fool- 
Eager  to  be  undone,  hardy  enteiprlses  undertaken  for  the 

Eager  to  seize  the  good  it  ne'er  can  sole  purpose  of  tracing  stories  to  their 

tind.  sources.    .Cut  bono  t    Suppose,  for 

a    moment,    a    story  traced   to    its 

The  elegance  of  these  lines  is  their  source.     It  does    not  thereon  cease - 

least  merit — for  they  have  manifestly  to  be  a  story,  but  continues  flowing 

flowed  from  the  heart  of  a  wise  man.  through  a  populous  and    cultivated 

Unambitious  as  they  are,  let  no  one  country,  aggravated  by  a  thousand 

call  them  commonplace.     Truthfully  tributaries,  while  you  are  standing, 

and  simply  to  moralize  in  verse  re-  far  away  from  home,  with  not  a  crea- 

ouires  the  genius  of  goodness— and  ture  near  you  but  your  own  impatient 

the  experiences  of  a  virtuous  and  reli-  shadow  beside  a  source  the  size  of  a 

gious  life.  nut^ll.      Therefore  we  say  agdn 

Are  we  awake,  or  in  the  land  of  that  we  never  were  in  the  Backwoods 

dreams?    A  rosy-cheeked  boy,  with  of  Upper  Canada.    It  must  have  been 

blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  standing  the  Tioxa. 
between  our  Two  Vases,  with  a  naked 
arm  reposing  on  each,  in  the  natural 

grace   of  innocence,   and   smilingly  the  FoaEST  beauties. 

watching  our  face  for  a  signal  to  dqp  weitteit  in  recollection  of  a  so- 
his  hand  into  poetry,  as  if  it  were  un-       jouen  in  the  backwoods  of  uppeb 
gathered   flowerage   glistening   with        Canada,  in  the  winter  of  1838 
monung  dew !  Our  g^uardian  angel  In        and  1834. 
shape  of  a  human  child.  That  swarthy 

imp  has  vanished,  if  indeed  he  had  Let  me  their  lovely  forms  recall  I 

been  here,  and  was  not  but  an  inuige  I  love  them  each— I  love  them  all  I 

thrown  off  from  our  melancholy  tem-  The  First,  she  Is  a  maiden  tall, 

peramcnt  under  the  influence  of  the  With  swan-Uke  neck— a  neck  of  snow; 

region  lying  beneath  the  Bridge  of  A  slender  rounded  form,  an  eye 

Sighs.     O  prettiest  Peep-of-day  Boy,  Mostly  in  modest  dlgni^ 

let  thy  little  right-hand  drop  into  Eu-  Down  dropt,  alb^  of  loving  fflow ; 

terpc,  and  it  will  not  iail  to  enclose  a  A  mien  so  proudly  unpretendwg, 

poem  lovely  as  the  lily  or  the  rose  1  The  lofty  with  the  lowly  blendmg  1 

Alfred  Dommett.     Who  be  may  •  •  •  • 

be  wo  know  not— for  his  genius  flou-  The  Second  Is  a  gentle  creattire, 

rishes  nowhere  but  in  Maga  before  MorernsCio— yetasfwedtof  foalimt 

our  eyes — ^but  we  have  heard  it  said  Reserved,  and  sparing  of  her  speech; 

that  he  is  a  Templar— and  if  so,  then  Yet  eloqoeiioey  no  vme  oonld  reaehf 

of  a  verity  is  he  one  of  the  Swans  of  Instils  a  fiMM»  whose  featorss  fidr 

Thames.     We  could  almost  beUere  Seem  all  absorb'd  in  eyes  and  hair— 

the  "  Forest  Beauties**  a  visioa  of  Such  larve  dark  eyesJ^JOoh  long  dariL 
our  own,  recorded  in  our  own  words  hair  1 

— but  it  cannot  well  be — for  we  do  not  Her  Jo      i      :h     lazariantf  wound 

remember  having  been  in  the  BaoL-  With  u.        ^  head  around ; 

woodsof  Upper  Canada.  Stories  have  Withtasu        ■       » iiot  o£— so  raret 

been  whispered  in  our  own  ears  by  With  care  nm  I 

staring  people,  utter  strangers  to  nh  of  Her  eyes-  iw  i  uglit 

adventures  of  ours,  not  a  mtleeztimor-  Doth  ov         r       i  '       •$ 

dinary,  inasmuch  as  they  were  credible  And  when  uui  .  uiu       u^we 

only  on  the  supposition  of  some  one  The  darib-firlnfrouj       ritb      r  i 

or  other  of  the  great  laws  of  physical  Dear  ^ea. 

naturo  having  been  for  a  time  suipaid>  NoliW) 
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Oh  dearest  I  for  therein  you  see 
Love  strugglmg  with  timidity  I 
What  though  habitually  an  air 
Composed,  nay,  almost  grave,  she  wear, 
A  rebel  glance  will  now  and  then 
Steal  upward  from  its  crystal  den. 
And  tell,  in  spite  of  her  control. 
Her  deep  devotedness  of  soul  I 
Her  lip — ^lier  cheek — oh!  words  are 

weak 
To  paint  her  lip,  her  brow,  her  cheek! 
Not  form'd  by  perfect  rule,  yet  far 
More  lovely  than  more  regular ! 
Who  would  not  change  the  beauties 

shown 
On  canvass  oft — so  oft  in  stone — 
For  features  fresh,  wherein  may  be 
A  sweet  peculiarity  ? 
For  lineaments  in  which  we  trace 
A  marked,  an  individual  grace — 
Something  we  do  not  elsewhere  find 
In  loveliest  of  womankind ! 
But,  oh  I    that  somtthing  I    no   one 

knowcth 
From  whence  it  comes,  wherein  it 

gloweth ! 
In  conscious  strength  it  seems  to  sit. 
Defying  us  to  fathom  it ! 
Love — curious  wonder — and  dcliglit 
So  rouse  each  other — so  excite — 
We  gaze  with  joy,  again,  again. 
That  almost  dcepend  into  pain. 
So  much  we  long,  yet  strive  in  vain. 
The  subtle  secret  to  explain ! 
So  torture  thought  to  make  it  tell 
In  what  consists,  wherein  may  dwell, 
The  sweetness  we  can  feel  so  well. 

The  fascination  of  the  spell ! 

•  •  •  «  « 

The  Third  is  lively,  young,  and  gay ; 
In  form — oh  what  more  lie  a  Fay ! 
With  eyes  of  sweetly  glimmering  grey. 
Whereon  long  lashes  blackly  lie 
Like  tir-tree  tops  on  moonlit  sky ! 

•  •  • .  •  • 

Dear  maidens !  what  though  ye  were 

bred 
Where  forests  like  an  ocean  spread. 
Your  friends — your  models — such  as 

live 
In  Backwoods,  where  no  polish  is,* 
I  know  no  charms  dense  cities  give, 
Of  heart  or  person,  that  ye  miss ! 
So  well  you  know  your  proper  due, 
Your  own,  and  that  of  others  too ! 
lletiring  still,  still  self-possess'd. 
With  unassuming  prudence  blest. 
And  cheerfulness,  the  quietest ! 


W  ith  softness,  spiriti  so  combined 
As  both  to  rouse  and  soothe  the  mind. 
Is  yours — a  modesty  refined ; 
And  ye  are  simple,  frank,  and  kind ! 
Of  tempers  so  sedately  sweet 
That  grief  or  pain  you  seldom  meet  I 
The  thorns  that  harsher  objects  tear. 
Wound  not  the  soft  elastic  air ! 
Content's  a  thing  to  you  unknown. 
Because  it  is  so  much  your  own ! 
The  insect  bred  within  the  ^-ose. 
How  sweet  its  home  it  never  knows. 
Until,  on  scentless  breezes  tost. 
It  learns  too  late  the  fragrance  lost  I 

Farewell,  sweet  Maidens!  when  alone. 
Far  down  beneath  the  torrid  zone. 
Dear  thoughts  of  you  shall  with  me 

glide. 
Like  stars  that  travel  by  our  side 
At  midnight  when  we  swiftly  ride. 
Stop  when  we  stop,  observant,  true. 
And  when  we  move,  move  onward  too ! 
Farewell !  Farewell !  my  native  shore 
I  seek,  and  ne*er  shall  see  you  more ! 
Not  see  you,  but  remember  still 
With  love  depending  not  on  will ! 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  forget 
A  place  I  leave  with  such  regret ! 
I  could  not  coldly  call  to  mind. 
Dear  friends,  so  beautiful  and  kind  I 
No !  1  shall  love,  where'er  I  roam. 
Those  kind  dear  friends,  that  far  off 

home! 

.    West  Springs f  Virginia,  Jtiiy,  1834. 

And  what  right  had  we  to  say  that 
we  could  almost  believe  that  vision  to 
have  been  our  own,  and  recorded  in 
our  own  words?  None  at  all.  Yet 
we  have  seen  such  sights,  and  pictured 
them  in  such  colours  in  dreams.  In 
sleep  all  men  are  poets,  but  the  name 
is  allowed  only  to  them  who  are  so 
when  wide  awake.  A  fly  comes  buz- 
zing over  our  bed,  and  the  moment  he 
settles  on  our  nose  we  cease  to  be  a 
poet.  We  catch  liim,  and  keeping 
nim  enclosed  in  our  palm — for  never 
had  man  in  his  character  less  of  the 
Domitian — we  relapse  into  the  world 
of  sleep  and  song,  and  pity  poor  Shak- 
speare.  It  is  not  the  "  agihty  "  of  the 
soul  in  sleep — Lord  Brougham's  ar- 
gument— that  to  us  proves  its  immor- 
tality— but  the  divine  delight  of  dreams, 
so  far  beyond  its  power  to  create  to 
itself  in  the  waking  world.     And  its 


TbiM,  or  course,  refers  to  a  period  ptovloua  to  the  influx  of  emIgranU  into  those 
P^p^bo  have  carried  the  polished  iiiAimcn  la^mMii  ^\i»  ^iOTn&x^ftof  OWEngtod 
Mo  tfie  tfeprh  of  American  forerta. 
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terrors  too !  No  waking  hell  on  earth 
so  dreadful  to  the  sinner  as  that  whose 
gates  are  opened  by  the  hand  of  Sleep. 
In  that  doleful  region  Conscience  is 
Remorse — and  to  him  who  has  under- 
gone that  torment,  the  vulture  gnaw- 
ing man*s  liver  seems  but  an  image  of 
sensuous  suffering  which  might  be 
endured  with  scorn. 

Corduroy  breeches  we  have  often 
worn,  but  corduroy  roads  never,  though 
we  have  been  a  good  deal  jolted  on 
our  journey  through  life.    We  rejoice 
to  be  spun  along  royal  macadamized 
roads  to  philosophy  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen knots,  lolling  back  with  our  arms 
akimbo  in  our  barouche  behind  four 
blood  bays  with  black  fetlocks,  and 
on  each  forehead  a  star.     Curse — or, 
if  that  be  too  strong — confound  all 
rail-roads.      Only   think  of  a  train 
of  five  hundred   bagmen  shot  from 
London  to  Liverpool  within  the  ten 
hours — and  thence  with  equal  velocity, 
in  detached  parties  in  all  directions, 
so  that  there  is  no  safety  in  remotest 
places,  or  rather  no  remote  places  in 
the  Empire  at  all,  all  places  being 
"  drawn    into    frightful    neighbour- 
hood,*' and  London  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  John  O'  Groats  1    Our  sole 
hope  now  is  in  a  series  of  shocking 
accidents  on  a  great  scale.     Yet  our 
sole  hope  is  but  a  faint  one,  for  no 
imaginable  mangling  will  induce   a 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  people 
to  moderate  the  velocity  of  their  rate 
uf  transit,  when  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  turn  a  pin.  We  have  rarely  known 
ail  evil  cure  itself,  or  a  chimney  devour 
its  own  smoke  ;  therefore  we  shall  be 
off  with  Alfred   Dommett,  and  enjoy 
the  corduroys  of  the  Alleghanies. 


FANCY  IN  A  STAGE-COACH. 
WRITTKN  AMONG  THE  ALLEGHANIES, 
1834. 

ADDRESSED  TO-^-^-WHOMEVER  THE 
HEADER  LIKES  BEST. 

There  is  a  weary  listless  hour 

I'ur  those  who  roam  by  land  or  sea. 
When    most  they  sink  beneath  the 

power 
Of  travel's  dull  monotony. 
When  jarring  boat  or  jolting  stage 

Have  been  a  torment  many  a  league ; 
When  pleasant  views  no  more  engage. 

And  sights  and  sounds  alike  &t]gae  1 
Wliat  then  can  rouse,  fevive,  attract  ? 

'Tis  Fancy  I  her  green  grafts  endue 


The  worn-out  stem  of  barren  Fact, 
And  bid  it  bloom  with  joy  anew ! 
But  most  of  all  those  day-dreams  dear. 
Which  own  the  lordship  of  the  will. 
Most  dear  are  those  which  feign  thee 
near. 
My  love,  my  fond  employment  still ! 
Suppose  to-day,  some  cruel  fate 
Had  made  that  tender  frame,  those 
frail 
And  delicate  limbs,  the  costly  freight 
Of  our  rude  coach,  which  crawls 
like  snail 
Across  the  Alleghanies*  brow. 
Where  rocks  through  flowers  their 
grey  heads  thrust ; 
Suppose  the  searching  heat  as  now 
Bum'd  on  the  check — the  stifling 
dust 
In  yellow  clouds  obscured  the  view  ; 

The  jolting  coach  incessantly 
From  side  to  side  oiur  bodies  threw ; 

And  then  w  ert  thou  alone  with  me«— 
O  gentle  creature  I  could'st  thou  bear 

The  troubles  of  the  painful  way  ? 
To  see  such  gentle  creature  there, 

Alas !  were  greater  pain  than  they ! 
What  could  I  do  but  make  thee  rest 
Withih    my    arms,    around  .thee 
spread-— 
What  else  but  make  my  anxious  breast 

A  pillow  for  thy  precious  head  ! 
With  planted  foot,  now  here,  now 
there, 
Observant  meet  each  sudden  shake — 
And  firm  and  quick,  with  cautious 
care. 
The  force  of  each  concussion  break  ? 
And  when  the  sun*8  remorseless  beam 
Had  made  thee  weak  and  very  faint. 
How  would  I  bless  the  limpid  stream 
That  still  with  self-conversing  plaint. 
Survived  a  six-weeks*  summer  drought. 
And  fill'd  its  streak*d  and   sandy 
track 
Across  the  high-road  pencilled  out. 

With  spirit  neither  dim  nor  sladc. 
By  heat,  by  thick  dust  une&ced 

(Fair  type  of  cheerfbl  innocence 
That    meekly   walks    misfortune's 
waste  I) 
And  water  I  would  gather  thence. 
For  want  of  better  cu^  to  choose, 

£*en  in  the  bright  tm  pail,  I  wis. 
Which  for  their  horses  drivers  use 

To  dip  in  wayside  brooks  like  this ; 
And  putting  back  thy  raven  hur 

With  tender  skill  by  true  love  giren* 
Would  I  not  bathe  thy  temples  fair« 
So  white,  with  veins  as  blue  as. 
heaven  ? 
NaT—- makeafanofc  (m 

And  Ud  tbeirinnowi 
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Those    soft-scaVd  lids^    tboso   meek 
cunred  brows> 
Sweet  chceksi  and  lips  unparted 
too? 
Ohl   I  would  nurse  thee«   I  would 
brood 
On    thy  distress    with    fondness 
fraught. 
With    searching    watchfulness    that 
would 
Anticipate  thy  very  thought  I 
With  more  dcToted,  delieate  care 
Than  mothers  give,  than  infants 
ask — 
Delight  so  deep,  such  rapture  rare 
Would  so  endear  the  gentle  task ! 
And  I  would  soothe  thee  all  the  while 
With  broken  words  of  whisper*d 
love ; 
And  thou  at  last  would*st  £untly  smile. 
And  those  full  lids  would  slowly 
move 
Their  fringes — and  thy  languid  eyes 
Would  yield  one  tender  thamLful 
glance. 
Then  close  again :  but  I  would  prize 
Thy  looks  revived — thy  countenance 
Resigned,    though  faint — in  tranquil 
rest; 
Not  now  exhausted — pallid — sad ; 
And  gazing  on  those  features  blest. 
How  thankful    I  should  be — and 
glad! 
Then  would  my  lips  sink  down  on 
thine, 
For  their  sweet  warmth  and  soft- 
ness burning, 
And  cling,  until  they  grew  to  mine 
With  thirst  ajs  deep,  with  kindred 
yearning ! 

I  hear  thy  heart's  thick  paniisg  then 

•        •        •        •        • 

Nay,  Fancy  I  wherefore  thus  de- 
ride me? 
The  coach  has  stopp'd — and  worldly 
men 
Are  talking  politics  beside  me  I 

Cherub  mine  !   for  ours  thou  art, 

« thy  beauty  makes  us  glad.**    'Tia  a 

wonder  thy  being  here  j  yet  wo  have 

ceased  to  wonder,  so  fanuliar  in  one 

hour  host  thou  become  with  all  around 

thee  in  tliis  lonely  room,  as  if  thou 

wort  native  here,  and  not  a  child  of 

Heaven.  Oh !  speak  not — for  we  fear 

to  hear  thy  voice.     At  moments  wo 

can  hardly  b^ar  that  smile  I    'Tls  not 

the  sunshine  that  envelopes  thee,  for 

ihe  sunshine  dazzles ;  and  that  light  is 

Glider  than  moonlight  Mor  thatof  adewy 

^^•r*  ^  Where  dogt  thou  sleep  }  or  dost 
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thou  ever  sleep  ?  Those  eyes  look  as 
if  they  might  never  close—perpetual 
their  open  beauty — nor  neeoing  their 
radiance  the  restoration  of  slumber — 
nor  ever  bcdimmcd  by  a  single  tear ! 
God  in  heaven  bless  and  pi^  us — for 
at  our  words  thou  weep'st  I  We  know 
and  feel  now,  that  tnoa  art  even  a 
child  of  earth. 

What  1  a  whole  lapful  at  once  ? 
Crystals  from  a  Cavern  ?  'Tis 
the  unmistakeable  handwriting  of  that 
New  Contributor — ^but  all  is  iu  verse — 
and  though  we  knew  he  was  a  poet, 
we  hardly  expected  this.  Child  of  our 
soul !  take  thy  s^t  at  our  knee — and 
look  in  our  face  while  you  listen-^ 
that  we  may  the  more  profoundly  fedi 
the  whole  meaning  of  these  beautiful 
words. 

THE  MOaS-ROSB. 

1. 

l^Iotsy  rose  on  mossy  stone. 
Flowering  *mid  the  ruins  lone, 
I  bavo  learnt,  beholding  thee. 
Youth  and  age  may  well  agree. 

2. 

Baby  germ  of  freshest  hue, 
Out  of  nun  issuing  new ; 
Moss  a  long  laborious  growth. 
And  one  stalk  supporting  both. 

3. 
Thus  may  still,  while  hdeB  the  past, 
Life  come  forth  again  as  fast ; 
Happy  if  the  relics  sera 
Deck  a  cradle,  not  a  bier. 

4. 

Tear  the  garb,  the  spirit  flies. 
And  the  heart,  unshelter'd,  dies ; 
Kill  within  tlie  nursling  flower. 
Scarce  the  green  survives  an  hour. 

5. 
Ever  thus  together  live, 
And  to  man  a  lesson  give. 
Moss,  the  work  of  vanish'd  years, 
Bosc,  that  bat  to-day  appears. 

6. 
I^Ioss,  that  covers  dateless  tombs ; 
Bud,  with  early  sweet  that  blooms ; 
Childhood  thus,  in  happy  rest. 
Lies  on  ancient  Wisdom's  lireast. 

7. 
Moss  and  Hoae,  and  Age  and  Yoalb, 
Flush  and  Yerdorey  Hope  and  Truth, 
YoxixaVM  i^«a»%  \3Bal  knows  not  aliife, 
V>ii»  likM  i^Qlt  vaui  QiM^  ^OBi^\A»« 
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Child  !    kiss    the   old  daan  !     No     And  with  lAi  mydtdom  stnin 
chasm  is  between  lu — ^no  abyss.  These     Would  entranoe  thy  wewy  bniD/ 
eyes  cati  close— and  thou  art  asleep.       Love's  own  mnrio,  dearest ! 


"  Childhood  thus  in  happy  rest 
Lies  on  ancient  Wisdom's  breast." 

Wisdom !  Alas !  for  the  wise  in  their 
own  generation — ^better  for  their  me- 
mory that  no  epitaph  be  on  their 
tomb! 

A  song  sung  in  a  lowly  voice  will 
not  disturb  thy  slumbers —  and  so  still 
art  thou  now,  that  thy  breath  is  in- 
audible as  that  of  a  flower  folded  up 
for  the  night.  We  make  tunes  of  our 
own,  forgotten  soon  as  ceases  our  tre- 
mulous and  somewhat  broken  vbicey 
for  every  sweet  song  that  touches  our 
heart  or  takes  our  fancy  ;  no  measure 
in  such  moods  comes  amiss,  but  falls 
at  once  into  music ;  though  we  can- 
not pretend  to  emulate  an  Irish  friend 
of  oiu*s,  who  used,  he  said,  when  sing- 
ing in  solitude,  to  accompany  himself 
on  the  flute. 


5. 

No  Phcenix,  alas !  will  hover, 
Sent  from  the  morning  star ;      ^ 
And  thou  must  take  of  thy  lover 
A  gift  not  brought  so  far : 
Wanting  bird,  and  gem,  and  song, 
Ah  !  receive  and  treasure  long 
A  heart  that  lovea  thee,  dearest ! 

We  have  more  than  once  somewhat 
savagely  denounced  that  unhappy  class 
of  compositions  in  verse  wiUi  which 
the  Annuals  have  been  infested,  be- 
ginning with  the  cuckoo-like  iteration 
of—the  Sea !  the  Sea !— the  Winds ! 
the  Winds!— the  Moon  I  the  Moont 
&c.  No  silliness  can  be  more  disgust- 
ing— ^yet  we  foivive  and  foi^et  the 
manv  small  shabby  sinners  for  sake 
of  the  following  most  noble  stanzas 
"  constructed  on  that  modeL" 


THE  DEAREST. 


1. 


THE  AGK8. 


1. 


Oh  !  that  from  far-away  mountains 

Over  the  restless  waves, 

Where  bubble  enchanted  fountains, 

Uising  from  jewell'd  caves, 

I  could  call  a  fairy  bird, 

Who,  whene'er  thy  voice  was  heard, 

Should  come  to  thee,  dearest  I 

2. 

lie  should  have  violet  pinions, 
Aud  a  beak  of  silver  white, 
And  should  bring  from  the  sun  s  domi- 
nions 
I'^yes  that  would  give  thee  light. 
Thou  shoiildst  sec  that  he  was  bom 
In  a  land  of  gold  and  mom 
To  bo  thy  servant,  dearest ! 

3. 

Ofll  should  he  drop  on  thy  tresses 

A  pctorl  or  diamond  stone. 

And  would  yield  to  thy  light  caresses 

iilossoms  in  Eden  grown. 

Hound  thy  path  his  wings  would  riiovar 

Now  a  gem  and  now  a  flower. 

And  dcw>'  odours,  dearest  1 

4. 
He  should  fetch  from  his  eastern  fsland 
Tlie  songs  that  the  Peris  sing. 
And  when  evening  is  clear  and  sQeiiti 
Spells  to  thy  ear  would  bring, 


A  thoQsand  years— a  thousand  years  I 

So  long  a  time  has  worn  away,. 
And  o*er  the  hardening  earth  appears 

Green  pastures  mix'd  with  rocks  of 
grey; 
And  there  huge  monsters  roll  and  feed^ 

Each  frame  a  mass  of  sullen  life  ; 
Through  slimy  wastes  and  woods  of  reed 

They  crawl,  and  tramp,  and  bWnd  id 
strife. 

2. 

A  thousand  years— a  thousand  yean  1 

And  o*er  the  wide  and  grusy  plain, 
A  human  form  the  prospect  dieers. 

The  new-sprung  lord  of  earth's  domain. 
Half-dad  in  skins  he  builds  a  eell. 

Where  wife  and  child  create  a  home ; 
He  looks  to  Heaven  with  thoughts  thai 
sweD, 

And  owns  a  Ifight  beyond  the  dome. 

8. 
A  thousand  years— a  thousand  years  t 

And  lo  1  a  oity  and  a  reafan : 
Its  weighty  pile  a  temple  rears, 
And  walls  are  bright  with  sword  aid 
helm: 
Each  man  Is  lost  amid  a  crowd  s 
Each  power   unknown    now  bears  • 
name; 
And  laws,  and  rites,  and  songs  are  Jsndi 
And  myriads  hail  their  monar^'s  frme. 
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4. 


A  thousand  years — a  thousand  years  I 

And  now  beside  the  rolling  sea, 
"Where  many  a  sailor  nimbly  sleors. 

The  eager  tribes  are  bold  and  free. 
The  graceful  shrine  adorns  the  "hill ; 

Tlie  8(uiare  of  council  spreads  l>eiow  \ 
Their  theatres  a  people  fill, 

And  list  to  thought's  divinest  flow. 


a. 


A  thousand  years — a  thousand  years  ! 

We  live  amid  a  sterner  land. 
Where  laws  ordain'd  by  ancient  seers, 

Have  train'd  the  spirit  of  command  ; 
There  pride  and  policy  and  war, 

With  haughty  fronts  are  gazing  slow, 
And  bound  at  their  triumphal  car, 

O'ermaster'd  kings  to  darkness  go. 

6. 
A  thousand  years — a  thousand  years  f 

And  chvialry  and  faith  are  strong ; 
And  through  devotion's  sorrowing  tears. 

Is  seen  high  help  for  earthly  wrong. 
Fair  gleams  the  cross  with  sunny  light, 

Beneath  a  dim  cathedral  arch  ; 
'Tis  raised,  the  burgher  Staff  of  Right, 

And  heads  the  stately  feudal  march. 

7. 

A  thousand  years ! — How  swift  the  cluiin 

Tliat  drags  along  our  slight  to-day  ! 
Before  that  sound  returns  again 

The  present  will  have  stream'd  away, 
And  all  our  World  of  busy  strength 

Will  dwell  in  calmer  halls  of  Time, 
And  then  with  joy  will  own  at  length. 

Its  course  is  fix*d,  its  end  sublime. 

ShcIIcy  was  a  poet>  but  not  a  great 
one.  No  great  poet  was  ever  pur- 
posely obscure.  But  he  hugged  him- 
self in  clouds  of  his  own  raising — 
when  all  around  was  clear  as  day. 
Shakspeare  is  never  obscure — it  is 
only  the  text  that  is  corrupt  —  nor 
Isaiali  the  Poet.  As  for  Proj)hecie8, 
they  are  clear  only  when  fuliilled — 
and  then  but  to  eyes  touched  by  an 
angel.  Shakspcare^s  sou1>  reflecting 
human  life,  was  like  Windermere  in 
the  state  spoken  of  by  Wordsworth — 

"  All  that  uncertain  imagery  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake." 

You  may  look  for  hours  down  such  a 
beautiful  and  glorious  abyss  before 
you  well  know  what  you  see — for  all 
is  there  *«in  most  admired  confusion'* 
that  earth  and  sky  can  shadow.  But 
all  in  truth  is  orderly — all  is  clear— 
and  you  must  not  finU  fault  with  tho 
Creation, 


Shelley's  Lament  for  Keats  contains 
some  very  beautiful  passages,  but  we 
question  if  it  has  ever  drawn  a  tear. 
True  that  there  are  thoughts  "  that 
lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  but  in  the  pro- 
founds of  the  soul ;  and  when  brought 
forth  up  into  the  day,  they  brighten 
or  darken  it,  because  by  their  own 
radiance,  or  their  own  gloom,  they  are 
all  at  once  made  intelligible  in  love 
or  awe,  in  dread  or  in  delight,  and  we 
feel  that  the  poet  has  given  us  a  re- 
velation. 

The  poem  we  quote  now  is  supe- 
rior to  any  of  SheUey's.  It  does  not 
need,  but  it  deserves  a  commentary — 
and  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated 
wUl  it  seem  obscure. 


WAIL  FOR  OiSDALUS. 

1. 

Wail  for  Daedalus,  all  that  U  fairest ! 
All  that  is  tuneful  in  air  or  wave  ! 
Shapes  whose  beauty  is  truest  and  rarest, 
'Haunt  with  your  lamps  and  spells  his 
grave  I 

2. 

Statues,  bend  your  heads  in  sorrow, 
Ye  that  glance  'mid  ruins  old. 

That  know  not  a  past,  nor  expect  a  mor- 
row 
On  many  a  moonlight  Grecian  wold  ! 

3. 

By  sculptured  cave  and  darkeu'd  river 
Thee,  Deedalus,  oil  the  nymphs  recall ; 

The  leaves  with  a  sound  of  winter  quiver, 
Murmur  thy  name,  and  withering  fall. 

4. 

Yet  are  thy  visions  in  soul  the  grandest 
Of  all  that  crowd  on  the  tear-dimm'd 
eye. 
Though,    Dcedalus,    thou  no  more  coni- 
mandest 
New  stars  to  that  ever- widening  bky. 

5. 
Ever  thy  phantoms  arise  before  us. 

Our  loaier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood  ; 
By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us 

With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good. 

(). 
They  tell  us  and  show  us  of  man  victo- 
rious 
O'er  all  that's  aimless,  blind,  and  base  ; 
Their  presence  has  made  our  nature  glo- 
rious, 
And  given  our  night  an  illumined  face. 
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Thy  toil  has  won  them  a  godlike  quiet ; 

Thou  hast  wrought  their  path  to  a  lovely 
sphere ; 
Their  eyes  to  calm  rebuke  our  riot, 

And  shape  us  a  home  of  refuge  here. 

8. 
For  Daedalus  breathed  in  them  his  spirit ; 

In  them  their  sire  his  beauty  sees : 
We  too,  a  younger  brood,  inherit 

The  gifts  and   blessing  bestow'd   on 
these. 

9. 
But,  ah  I  their  wise  and  bounteous  seem- 
ing 
Recalls  the  more  that  the  sage  is  gone ; 
Weeping  we  wake  fi'om  deceitful  dream- 
ing, 
And  find  our  voiceless  chamber  lone. 

10. 
Diedalus,  thou  from  the  twilight  fieest, 
Wliich  thou  with  visions  hast  made  so 
bright ; 
And  when  no  more  those  shapes  thou  seest. 
Wanting  thine  eye  they  lose  their  light. 

11. 
£v*n  in  the  noblest  of  man's  creations, 
Those  fresh  worlds  round  those  old  of 
ours, 
Wlien  the  seer  is  gone,  the  orphan'd  na- 
tions 
Know  but  the  tombs  of  pcrish'd  Powers. 

12. 
Wail  for  Daedalus,  Earth  and  Ocean  ! 

Stars  and  Sun,  lament  for  him  I 
Ages,  quake  in  strange  commotion  I 

All  ye  realms  of  life,  be  dim  \ 

13. 
Wail  for  Dsdalus,  awful  voices, 

From  earth's  deep  centre  mankind  ap- 
pal I 


Seldom  ye  sound,  and  then  Death  rejoices. 
For  he  knows  that  then  the  mightiest 
ftXX, 

Our  modem  poetry  has  been  ac- 
cused of  want  of  thought — of  want  of 
intellectual  power — and  perhaps  not 
with  absolute  injustice.  But  the 
charge  is  not  true  if  brought  against 
the  best  of  Cowper>  Crabbc,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  and  some  others^  and 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  Our 
modem  poets  of  a  lower  order  show 
little  mind>  but  much  feeling  and 
fancy ;  while  our  modern  poetasters 
show  nothing  but  facility  of  smooth 
versification  acquired  by  perpetual 
practice,  and  though  sometimes  ad- 
mirable, not  more  so  than  such  skill 
at  marbles— a  more  complicated  game 
than  most  people  are  aware  of — as 
may  be  seen  exhibited  in  the  pave- 
ments of  our  town  and  city  streets,  by 
performers  in  other  natural  and  ac- 
quired powers  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
urchins.  It  is  fortunate  for  them  that 
they  have  no  thoughts — for  a  single 
thought  woidd  give  them  a  perennial 
headach.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
their  stomachs  are  so  constantly  out 
of  order  as  they  would  fain  maka 
believe — though  we  cheerfully  grant 
to  some  of  them  siich  inspiration  as 
dyspepsy  in  fretful  patients  may  pro- 
duce. 

Here  are  Thoughts  in  Vebse.— 
call  them  Crystals  from  Cavern s^ 
or  by  any  other  name  you  choose. 
We  take  twenty  out  of  some  three- 
score, and  in  good  time  the  rest  will 
see  the  light,  for  the  hand  of  our 
*'  sweet  lit&e  cherub**  will  be  sure  to 
fall  on  them — and  at  this  moment 
at  our  beck  he  is  dropping  them  into 
Clio. 


EARTH  AND  HEAVEN. 

There  is  a  World  of  Death  beneath  our  feet ; 
There  is  a  World  of  Life  above  our  heads ; 
Here  ruins,  graves,  dry  leaves,  fallen  blossoms  meet ; 
There  God  in  light  and  air  his  glory  spreads. 

FAITH  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Still  let  me  love  thee>  though  thou  art  do  more 
Such  as  when  first  we  learnt  our  boyhood's  lore  ; 
Though  all  thy  many  Uioughts  and  feelings  gone 
Have  left  thy  jpale  and  shivering  Self  alone. 
Yet  art  thou  still  an  image  that  recalls 
What  once  thou  wert  in  youth's  illumined  balls  f 
Still,  when  I  see  thee  no^  the  faith  will  rise. 
In  Power,  unowned  by  thee,  beyond  the  skies. 
To  lift  thee  far  those  early  dreuns  above, 
And  fiU  and  light  thy  wm  witb  Lift  «nd  Lq^< 
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LIGHT  AND  DARKNESS. 

Darkness  is  death  to  Light,  and  when  it  dies^ 
Man  with  his  taper  bids  the  ghost  arise. 

THIS  WORLD. 

This  world  is  all  a  symbol ;  Man  alone 

On  earth  both  knows  and  is  what  there  is  shown. 

THOUGHT  AND  DEED. 

How  swift  and  bright  the  Thought !  but  slow  behind 
The  dull  Work  lags,  and  mocks  the  fervid  mind. 
Yet  still  the  Work  is  good :  to  One  alone 
The  wing'd  and  blooming  phantom  Thought  is  known 
But  the  pale  image  to  earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Proclaims  an  nnseen  Spirit  hovering  there. 

TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 

Time  is  that  desert-mist  in  which  we  see 
The  shapes  and  colours  of  Eternity. 
The  morning  breezes  roll  away  the  show^ 
And  all  it  seem*d  endures  and  lives  below. 

LIFE. 

Man  on  an  isthmus  stands ;  on  either  side 
^  A  lake  of  wondrous  aspect  opens  wide.    . 

Forms  fhom  a  magic  glass  he  easts  on  each. 
Lively  as  Thought,  and  voluUe  as  Speech ; 
And  while  the  shadows  on  the  right-hand  lake 
Drop  as  from  clouds,  new  tints  of  light  they  take. 
To  fair  enduring  Pageants  smoothly  rise. 
And  sail  away  to  join  the  Eastern  skies. 
But  o*er  the  left-hand  pool  the  phantom-train 
Spread  ihym  the  sad  Magician's  glass  in  vain ; 
Like  stagnant  dime  they  lie,  or  tost  and  broken. 
Perish  like  words  by  poison'd  madq^s  spoken. 
The  narrow  land  is  Life ;  the  left-hand  flood. 
Time  and  its  Death,  the  vght  Eternal  Good.  . 

GOOD  AND  ILL. 

Two  tasks  are  ours,  to  know  and  understand 
Evil  and  Good,  and  name  their  various  band ; 
But  worthier  far,  with  cheerful  will  to  choose 
Whate*er  is  Good^  and  all  the  111  refuse. 

THE  PUTURE. 

'Tis  well  the  Future  is  not  ours,  but  His, 
With  whom  Time  is  not.     Therefore  have  we  trust, 
That  what  shall  be  may  overleap  what  is. 
Though  all  that's  most  in  man  be  less  than  dost. 

SUBSTANCE  AND  SHADOW. 

That  man*s  4  shadow,  old  Erperience  cries ; 
The  earthly  shadow,  wiser  Faith  replies, 
Of  an  eternal  substance  in  the  ikies ! 

SOMETHING  AND  NOTHING. 

Dust  are  we,  by  the  one  Ahnlgfaty  hand 
Thrown  into  Being ;  bnt  a  grain  of  sand 
On  the  waste  margiB  of  laSaalj 
Is  more  than  booiKllees  ChaoB.f  sneh  are  wt. 

BNQomr« 
Oiie  clev  appdtated  p«llA  W  iIlU  6cv«a*> 
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To  do  for  all  what  all  arouod  ns  need 
Alone  is  Virtue^  and  ia  wise  indeed. 
Ay  1  but  what  are  the  needs  of  all^  to  each 
The  enqmring  heart  alone  ayails  to  teach  } 
For  every  passion  claims  its  own  desire^ 
And  these  to  feed  but  adds  new  flame  to  fire. 
The  peace,  the  hope  that  Conscience  still  denies^ 
Its  voice  commands  to  pray  for  from  the  skies. 
This  is  the  need  of  us  and  allj  and  this 
^        To  teach  is  Duty,  and  to  know  is  Bliss. 

rtAXTS  AMD  MEN. 

What  i^  a  Leaf?  It  is  a  little  world> 

Tom  from  the  whole^  and  so  to  ruin  hurPd. 

What  is  a  Seed  ?  Within  that  boimdless  whole^ 

Itself  a  world,  a  live  unconscip'us  soul. 

What  is  a  Flower  ?  It  is  that  life  in  bloom# 

Issuing  with  shapely  light  from  Nature's  gloom* 

What  is  a  Fruit  ?  1  he  blossom's  corpse,  and  both 

Cradle  and  embryo  of  another  growth* 

What  then  is  Man  ?  The  leaf  without  a  rooty 

Tom  from  the  whole  ;  or  dse  seed,  flower,  and  frmt 

He  may  be  either  as  he  wills  to  be, 

Entomb'd  in  dust,  or  like  the  flower  set  free ; 

And  nobler  far,  not  only  lives  and  grows. 

But  God's  own  Life  partakes  at  once  and  biows^ 

TUE  PAINS  OF  KNOWLEOGB. 

As  up  the  Tower  of  knowledge  slow  we  rise. 
How  wide  and  fair  the  opening  landscape  lies  1 
But  while  the  view  expands  the  path  grows  steeper. 
The  steps  more  slippery,  and  the  chasm  is  deeper. 
Then  why  climb  on  ?  Not  for  the  prospect's  beauty. 
Not  for  Uie  triumph,  but  because  'tis  duty. 

HOPE  AND  FAITH. 

Hope  without  Faith  I  a  blind  man*s  noonday  dream 
Of  light  that  ne'er  has  lent  his  heart  a  gleam. 
Faith  without  Hope !  an  open  ^e  bv  night* 
That  looks,  yet  sees  net,  though  eiiaow'4  with  ught« 
But  Hope  and  Faith  in  one,  the  vision  clear. 
Of  sportful  child,  and  grey  pvopbelic  seer. 

ONE  LIFE  IN  ALL. 

A  vision  of  great  caves,  and  blasted  pines. 

Of  endless  snews  o'erarcluDg  lava  Hiiiies» 

Of  clouds  from  whence  the  wueeB  eagle  sereamsy 

Where  lightning  flashes  through  the  red  mooabeams. 

This  on  the  formless  flat  of  daily  life 

Fills  all  my  soul  with  Nature's  awful  strife. 

Does  then  some  sorcerer  on.  the  mountain's  head 

Convulse  with  spells  the  <Mstant  land  I  tread? 

Can  he  with  glaring  eye,  and  willier'd  hand, 

By  fateful  word  my  bosom's  cells  command  ? 

Oh !  deem  not  so.    *Tis  not  a  human  breath 

Wavering  an  instant  on  the  brink  of  death. 

That  thus  can  teach  my  thoughts  to  heaye  and  qnakci 

Aud  bid  new  worlds  within  my  world  awake. 

The  same  dread  Life  that  thruk  in  everjr  vein. 

And  makes  each  fibre  own  its  ghostly  reign. 

Works,  too,  with  deep  immeaiuralile  power 

In  wiUs  remote^  where  s^yif*  trnpcitikiir  | 
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Through  waves  and  rocks^  through  mountains^  clouds^  and  winds. 

In  one  unending  chtun  all  being  binds ; 

And  joining  high  and  low*  and  best  and  worst. 

Present  and  future,  last  alike,  and  first. 

Its  chief  dominion  claims,  where  human  thought 

Mirrors  all  else  in  all  existence  wrought. 

Here  Life  repeats  whatever  earth  includes. 

Of  glowing  wealth,  or  stormy  solitudes. 

The  sky  with  phantoms  fills,  or  bids  them  go. 

And  paints  creation  in  a  moments  show. 

Here  loves  to  image  all  its  might,  and  roll 

Planets  and  suns  through  man*s  capacious  soul. 

THE  FLOWER  AND  STAR. 

The  Flower  beheld  a  Star  above. 

And  long*d  to  reach  its  airy  love. 

But  longd  in  vain.     A  dewdrop  fell 

Into  the  soft  and  fragrant  cell ; 

And  then  the  star  was  imaged  there. 

As  if  it  dropt  from  upper  air ; 

And  gliding  down  from  Heaven,  has  come 

To  find  on  earth  a  kindred  home. 

JOY  IN  EVIL. 

A  painted  lazar-house — a  dome-crown*d  tomb 
Jangling  with  festal  bells— the  sun5et*s  bloom 
Brightening  a  lonely  ship  in  ocean  sinking* — 
Such  are  the  symbols  born  of  mournful  thinking, 
When  I  behold  the  Joy  of  cankered  minds. 
And  £vil*s  plumes  that  fiaunt  on  summer  winds : 
For  Death  at  these  with  hoarsest  laughter  raves. 
And  Hades  answering  thrills  in  all  his  caves. 

WHERE  TO  LOOK. 

Bend  not  thy  light-desiring  eyes  below ; 
There  thy  own  shadow  waits  upon  thee  ever  ; 
But  raise  thy  looks  above  to  Heaven,  and  lo ! 
The  shadeless  sun  rewards  Ay  weak  endeavour. 
Who  seeks  the  dark  is  dark ;  but  turn  towards  light, 
And  thou  becom*st  like  that  which  fiUs  thy  sight. 

NATURE  AND  GOD. 

Is  not  the  world  a  perfect  Heaven  below. 
Exclaimed  my  friend,  would  we  but  think  it  so  ? 
No,  I  replied,  the  world  by  Nature's  law. 
Is  Hell  in  harness,  and  compeird  to  draw, 
Forced  within  bounds,  and  tum*d  to  heavenly  uses, 
By  Him  whose  will  from  evil  good  educes. 

FAITH  IN  PERIL. 

This  outward  life,  with  all  its  busy  forms. 
Whirling  like  flakes  of  snow  in  Alpine  storms, 
Confuses,  chills,  and  in  a  shifting  grave 
Entombs  the  spirit  that  the  Eternal  gave. 
Yet  look  through  these  to  Him,  undaunted  strive. 
Through  drift  and  darkness,  saving  Faith  alive, 
*  And  He  will  be  beside  thee  still,  uphold. 

Enlighten,  cheer,  with  Love,  and  Hope  make  bold. 

And  in  worst  hours  of  fear,  before  His  eye 

The  mountain-ice  and  gulft  of  snow  shall  fly  ; 

Thou  on  His  rock  shalt  stand  secure,  and  raise 

Thy  wings  towards  Heavop^  and  hear  its  songs  of  praise. 
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THOUGHT  AND  LOVE. 

The  more  by  Thought  thou  leav'st  the  crowd  behind^ 
Draw  near  by  deeper  Love  to  all  thy  kind ; 
So  shall  thy  heart  m  lowly  peace  be  stillf 
And  earthly  wisdom  serve  a  heavenly  will.  . 

NATCTRB  INEVITABLE. 

O !  Nature,  I  have  sought  to  turn  from  thee. 
And  other  worlds  within  myself  to  see. 
But  there  I  found  again  in  dim  disguise 
Thy  meditative  brow  and  ever  youthful  eyes. 
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''  ThoughU !    That  like  spirits  trackless 
come  and  go" — 

is  a  fine  line  of  Charles  Lloyd's.  But 
no  bird  skims,  no  arrow  pierces  the 
air,  without  producing  some  change 
in  the  Universe,  which  will  last  to  the 
day  of  doom.  No  coming  and  going 
is  absolutely  trackless  ;  nor  irrecover- 
able by  Nature*s  law  is  any  consci- 
ousness, however  ghostlike;  though 
many  a  one,  even  the  most  blissml* 
never  does  return,  but  seems  to  be 
buried  among  the  dead.  But  they  are 
not  dead — but  only  sleep ;  thougHto  us 
who  recall  them  not,  they  are  as  they 
had  never  been,  and  we,  wretched  in- 
grates,  let  them  lie  for  ever  in  obli- 
vion! How  passing  sweet  when  of 
their  own  accord  they  arise  to  greet 
us  in  our  solitude  I — as  a  friend  who, 
having  sailed  away  to  a  foreign  land 
in  our  youth,  was  thought  to  have 
died  many  long  years  ago,  may'  have 
suddenly  stood  before  us,  with  (kce 
alike  familiar  and  name  reviving  in  a 
moment,  and  all  that  he  once  was  to 
us  brought  from  utter  forgetfulness 
close  upon  our  heart  I 

An  hour  ago  we  wrote  down  the 
word — Remorse.  Here  is  a  Lvric, 
by  the  same  pen  that  has  now  been 
enriching  our  pages,  that  awakens 
many  of  the  dreadml  thoughts  that  lie 
couched  in  that  passion  like  wild 
beasts  driven  into  one  den,  then  tear- 
ing one  another  to  pieces,  or  rushing 
forth  with  howls  into  the  wildemess* 


REMORSE. 

U 
Shade  of  the  past  I 
Why  wUt  thou  not  lie  stiU  witliin  tby 

grave? 
What  ominous  hell-born  blast 
Has  driven  thee  forth  firom  fhf  stpuklail 

cave, 
Where  thou  a  eone  wert  tMt  ? 


2. 
Thou  crimson  hand. 
Why  dost  thou  rise  between  my  soul  and 

peace? 
By  thy  gaunt  fiogert  spann*d. 
The  moon  and  all  the  stars  their  shining 

cease ; 
Thou  darkenest  sea  and  land. 

3. 

Thou  art  a  flittfaig  ghost, 

Like  my  steed  s  tramp,  or  like  my  veaieri 

wake, 
Following  from  coast  to  coast ; 
And  circling  all  things  like  the  eternal 

Then  tumest  all  to  frost. 

4. 

Thin  as  thou  art, 

Undogg'd  and  universal  even  as  air. 

Thou  liast  the  presence  swart 

Of  some  great  iron  pyramid ;  thy  stare 

Loads  like  a  rock  my  heart. 

5. 
In  thee  I  see 

-Not  one  but  many  fitces ;  yet  all  have 
The  same  dire  eye,  on  me 
Too  coldly  fix*d  for  hate,  which  I  dare  brave 
Although  a  fiend's  it  be. 

d. 
'Tis  not  a  power 
From  which  I  stand  apart,  and  nerve  ny 

breast 
Full  swollen  for  battle's  boor : 
FTom  my  own  heart  their  strength  my 

enemies  wrest ; 
Before  myself  I  eower. 

7. 

Dear  Ood  in  heaven !  me  seems 

A  whisper  pierces  tbroo^  the  rout  of  paSn, 

Sobdtting  all  its  sereams : 

Faint  as  the  mnsio  of  a  bee,  again  « 

It  rises  o'er  my  dreams. 


It  erlesy  In  Vila,  O  maoy 
Thoa  seekett  to  vado  the  aecompiMi'd 
pMts 
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J^ot  even  heaven's  higheit  can 
Repair  one  miserable  moment's  waste, 
Sin  stands  where  it  began. 

9. 
Let  former  agonies  dwell 
In  their  abyss.     Through  Faith  to  Hope 

and  Love 
Rise  thou,  and  all  is  well. 
The  Past  can  never  reach  thy  home  above; 
Quit  then  its  native  hell. 

We  never  could  write  a  song  or  a 
sonnet  worth  a  doit  in  our  days— 
nor  yet  a  ballad.  Southey,  Scott, 
Campbell  are  the  best  at  a  ballad  of 
our  living  Minstrels.  Here  is  a  spirit- 
stirring  one— ^till  from  the  same  pen. 


5. 


ALFBED  THE  HARPER. 

1. 
Dark  fell  the  night,  the  watch  was  set, 

The  host  was  idly  spread, 
The  Danes  around  their  watchftres  met, 

Drank  deep,  and  fiercely  fed. 
They  feasted  all  on  English  food, 

And  quaff 'd  the  English  ale  ; 
Their  hearts  leapt  up  with  burning  blood 

At  each  old  Norseman  tale. 

2. 
The  chiefs  beneath  a  tent  of  leaves, 

And  Guthrum,  king  of  all, 
Devour*d  the  flesh  of  England's  beeves, 

And  drank  high  festi?aL 
Each  warrior  proud,  each  Danish  earl. 

In  mail  and  wolf-skin  dad, 
Their  collars  white  with  plunder'd  pearl, 

Their  eyes  with  triumph  mad. 

3. 
A  maoe  beside  each  king  and  lord 

Was  seen  witli  blood  bestain'd ; 
From  golden  cups  upon  the  board 

Their  kindling  wine  they  drain'd. 
Ne*er  left  their  sad  storm-beaten  coast 

Sea-kings  so  hot  for  gore ; 
'Iffid  Selwood's  oaks  such  dreadful  host 

Ne*er  burnt  a  track  before. 

4. 
From  Humber-laad  to  Severn -land, 

And  on  to  Tamar  stream, 
Where  Thames  makee  green  the  towery 
strand. 
Where  Medway's  waters  gleam, — 
With  hands  of  steel  and  montha  of  flame 
They  aaek'd  the  kingdom  thiovgh } 
And  when  the  Norseman  sickU 
No  crop  but  Imoger  grew. 


They  loaded  many  an  Engttsh  horse 

With  wealth  of  cities  fair ; 
They  draggM  from  many  a  father's  corse 

The  daughter  by  her  hair. 
And  English  slaves,  and  gems  and  gold. 

Were  gather'd  round  the  feast ; 
Till  midnight  in  their  woodland  hold, 

Oh  !  never  that  riot  ceased. 

6. 

In  stalk 'd  a  warrior  tall  apd  rude 

Before  the  belted  kings ; 
"  Ye  Lords  and  Earls  of  Odin's  brood. 

Without  a  harper  sings. 
lie  is  a  simple  man  and  poor, 

But  well  he  sounds  the  lay, 
And  well,  ye  Norsemen  chiefli,  be  sure 

Will  ye  the  song  repay.*' 

7. 

In  trod  the  bard  with  keen  cold  look, 

And  glanced  along  the  board. 
That  with  the  shout  and  war-cry  shook. 

Of  many  a  Danish  lord. 
But  thirty  brows,  inflamed  and  stern. 

Soon  bent  on  him  their  gaze. 
While  calm  he  gazed,  as  if  to  learn 

Who  chief  deserved  his  praise. 

8. 
Loud  Guthrum  spake, — Nay,  gaze  not  thus, 

Thou  Harper  weak  and  poor  I 
By  Thor  !  who  bandy  looks  with  us 

Must  worse  than  looks  endure. 
Sing  high  the  praise  of  Denmark's  host, 

High  praise  each  dauntless  Earl ; 
Praise  those  who  stun  this  English  coast 

With  War's  unceasing  whirl. 

9. 
The  harper  sat  upon  a  block, 

Heap'd  up  with  wealthy  spoil. 
The  wool  of  England's  helpless  flock. 

Whoso  blood  had  staiu'd  the  soil. 
He  sat  and  slowly  bent  his  head. 

And  touch'd  his  loud  harp-string  ; 
Then  raised  his  face,  and  boldly  said, 

*'  Hear  thou  my  lay,  O  king  I 

la 

"  High  praise  from  all  whose  gift  is  song 

To  him  in  slaughter  tried, 
Whose  pulses  beat  in  battle  strong, 

As  if  to  meet  his  bride. 
High  praise  from  every  mouth  of  man 

To  all  who  boldly  strive, 
Who  fall  where  flrst  the  flght  begam 

And  ne'er  go  back  aUve. 

11. 
«>  Bat  daef  his  Umm  \m  stieig  M  ir«» 

Be  wide  as  in  the  sea. 
Who  dares  fai  Um4  and  iMIfi  CtpiMi 
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To  such,  great  Earls,  and  mighty  King  ! 

Shall  praise  in  heaven  belong ; 
The  starry  harpi  their  praise  shall  ring» 

And  cldme  to  mortal  song. 

12. 

*'  Fill  high  your  cups,  raise  loud  the  8hoat» 

At  fiunons  Regnar*s  name ! 
Who  led  his  host  to  bloody  rout, 

When  he  to  Humber  came. 
Ifis  men  were  chased,  his  sons  were  slain, 

And  he  was  left  alone. 
They  bound  him  in  an  iron  chain 

Upon  %  dungeon-itone. 

13. 
*'  With  iron  Unks  they  bound  him  fast ; 

With  makes  they  fill'd  the  hole, 
That  made  his  flesh  their  long  repast. 

And  bit  into  his  soul. 
They  tore  him  all  with  poisonous  blows, 

They  burrow*d  in  his  breast, 
While  still  he  sang  and  cursed  his  foes, 

And  long'd  for  Odin's  rest. 

14. 
*  *  Great  chiefs,  why  sink  in  gloom  your  eyes  ? 

Why  champ  your  teeth  in  piin  ? 
Still  lives  the  song  though  Regnar  dies  I 

Fill  high  your  cups  again. 
Ye  too,  perchance,  O  Norseman  lords ! 

"^lio  fought  and  sway*d  so  long. 
Shall  soon  but  live  in  minstrel  words, 

And  owe  your  names  to  song. 

15. 

* 

"  This  land  has  graves  by  thousands  more 

Than  that  where  Regnar  lies. 
When  conquests  fade,  and  rule  is  o*er. 

The  sod  must  close  your  eyes. 
How  soon,  who  knows?     Not  chief,  nor 
bard, 

And  yet  to  me  'tis  given. 
To  see  your  foreheads  deeply  scarr'd. 

And  guess  the  doom  of  heaven. 

16. 
**  1  may  not  read  or  when  or  how. 

But  Earls  and  Kings,  be  sure 
I  see  a  blade  o'er  every  brow. 

Where  pride  now  sits  secure. 
Fill  high  the  cups,  raise  loud  the  strain  I 

When  chief  and  monarch  falls. 
His  name  in  song  shall  breathe  again. 

And  thrill  the  feastful  halls. 

17. 
"  Like  God  s  own  voice,  in  after  years 

Resounds  the  warrior*s  fame, 
Whose  deed  his  hopeless  country  cheers. 

Who  is  its  noblest  name. 
Drain  down,  O  Chiefs  I   the  gladdening 
bowl ! 

The  present  hour  is  yours ; 
Let  death  to-morrow  take  the  fOid, 

If  joy  to-day  endures." 


18. 


Grim  sat  the  chiefs ;  one  heaved  a  groan, 

And  one  grew  pale  with  dread, 
His  iron  mace  was  grosp'd  by  one, 

By  one  his  wine  was  shed. 
And  Guthrum  cried,  '*  Nay,  bard,  no  more 

We  hear  thy  boding  lay  ; 
Make  drunk  the  song  with  spoil  and  gore ! 

Light  up  the  joyous  firay  I " 

19. 

"  Fierce  throbs  my  brain" — so  burst  the 
song— 

*'  To  hear  the  strife  once  more. 
The  mace,  the  axe,  they  rest  too  long  ; 

Earth  cries  my  thirst  is  sore. 
More  blithely  twang  the  strings  of  bows 

Than  strings  of  harps  in  glee ; 
Red  wounds  are  lovelier  than  the  rose, 

Or  rosy  lips  to  me. 

20. 
'*  Oh  !  fairer  than  a  field  of  flowers. 

When  flowers  in  Btigland  grew. 
Would  be  the  battle's  nuirsholl'd  powers, 

The  plain  of  carnage  new. 
With  all  its  deaths  before  my  soul 

The  vision  rises  lair  ; 
Raise  loud  the  song,  and  drain  the  bowl ! 

I  would  that  I  were  there ! 

21. 
"  'Tis  sweet  to  live  in  honour'd  might. 

With  true  and  fearless  hand  ; 
*Tis  sweet  to  fall  in  fV«edom*s  fight, 

Nor  shrink  before  the  brand. 
But  sweeter  far,  when  girt  by  foes, 

Unmoved  to  meet  their  frown. 
And  count  with  cheerful  thought  the  woes 

That  soon  shall  dash  them  down." 

22. 

Loud  rang  the  harp,  the  minstrers  eye 

Roll'd  fiercely  round  the  throng  ; 
It  seem'd  two  crashing  hosts  were  nigh, 

Whose  shock  aroused  the  song. 
A  golden  cup  King  Guthrum  gave 

To  him  who  strongly  play*d  ; 
And  said,  *'  I  won  it  from  the  slave 

Who  once  o*er  England  swsy'd." 

23. 
King  Guthrum  cried,  ** '  Twas  Alfred  s  own ; 
,  Thy  song  befits  the  brave  : 
The  King  who  cannot  guard  his  throne 

Nor  wine  nor  song  shall  have." 
The  minstrel  took  the  goblet  bright, 

And  said,  **  1  drink  the  wine 

To  him  who  owns  by  justest  right 

The  cup  thou  bid'st  be  mine. 

24. 
«  To  him,  your  Lord,  Oh  shout  ye  all  1 

His  meed  be  deathless  praise  1 
The  King  who  4as«a'0A^'^«i;i^  ^s^<» 
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Our  Two  Vases, 


[Oct.  1887. 


The  King  who  dareg  not  guard  his  throne, 

May  curses  heap  his  head  ; 
But  hope  and  strength  be  all  his  own 

Whose  blood  is  bravely  shed." 

25. 
"  The  praise  thou  Bi)eak*st,"  KingGuthrum 
said, 

*'  With  sweetness  fills  mine  car ; 
For  Alfred  swift  before  me  fled, 

And  left  me  monarch  here. 
The  royal  coward  never  dared 

Beneath  mine  eye  lo  stand. 
Oh,  would  that  now  this  feast  he  shared. 

And  saw  me  rule  his  land !" 

26. 
Then  stern  the  Afinitrel  rote,  and  spake, 

And  glared  upon  the  King, — 
'*  Not  now  the  golden  cup  I  take. 

Nor  more  for  thee  I  sing. 
Another  day,  a  happier  hour. 

Shall  bring  me  here  again. 
The  cup  shall  sUy  i<i  Guthnim's  power 

Till  I  demand  it  then." 


27. 


The  Harper  tum*d  and  left  tlie  shed, 

And  shook  his  locks  of  brown. 
And  one  who  mark'd  his  visage  said 

It  wore  a  ghastly  frown. 
The  Danes  nc*cr  saw  that  Harper  more. 

For  soon  as  morning  rose, 
Upon  their  camp  King  Alfired  bore. 

And  slew  ten  thousand  foes. 

Our  little  guardian  angel  is  gone, 
and  the  room  looks  desolate.  Our 
Two  Vasks  have  sunk  through  the 
floor,  and  wo  feel  as  if  in  unfurnished 
lodgings.  A  few  leaves  lie  scattered 
on  our  desk,  but  we  have  not  the  heart 
to  read  them;  and  though  wakeful* 
what  is  left  for  us  but  to  lie  down  and 
endeavour  to  be  dead.  Should  our 
endeavours  fail,  then  let  us  repose  on 
onr  laurels.  Laurels  indeed  !  Oh  ! 
for  a  couch  of  heather  in  Glen- 
Etivel 

What  leaf  is  this  ? 


HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 

Enjoy  the  Future  free,  secure. 
By  no  foreboding  cursed. 
But  leave  the  Past  to  me ;  *tis  sure 
At  least  I  know  its  worst. 

So  speaks  the  gloomy,  faithless  heart : 
Wiser  methinks  *twould  be 
To  cry,  let  all  beside  depart. 
So  Hope  rcnudn  with  me. 

Yet  even  this  is  scanty  lore : 
Hope  ne*er  with  man  will  dwell, 
If  Memory  have  not  built  before 
The  Angel's  earthly  cell. 
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POETRY  BY  OUR  NEW  CONTRIBUTOR. 


Age  b  the  season  of  Imaginatioiiy 
vouth  of  Passion ;  and  having  been 
long  young,  shall  we  repine  that  we 
are  now  old?  They  alone  are  rich 
who  are  full  of  years — the  Lords  of 
Time's  Treasury  are  all  on  the  staff  of 
Wisdom ;  their  commissions  are  enclo- 
sed in  furrows  on  their  foreheads,  and 
secured  to  them  for  life.  Fearless  of 
fate,  and  far  above  fortune,  they  hold 
their  heritage  by  the  great  charter  of 
nature  for  behoof  of  all  her  children 
who  have  not,  like  impatient  heirs, 
to  wait  for  their  decease,  for  every 
hour  dispenses  their  wealth,  and  their 
bountv  is  not  a  late  bequest  but  a  per- 
petual benefaction.  Death  buf  sanc- 
tifies their  gifts  to  gratitude ;  and  their 
worth  is  more  clearly  seen  and  pro- 
foundly felt  within  the  solemn  gloom 
of  the  grave. 

And  said  we  truly  that  Age  is  the 
season  of  Imagination  ?  That  Youth 
is  the  season  of  Passion  your  own 
beating  and  bounding  hearts  now  tell 
you — your  own  boiling  blood.  Inten- 
sity is  its  characteristic  ;  and  it  bums 
like  a  flame  of  fire,  too  often  but  to 
consume.  }<)xpansion  of  the  soul  is 
ours,  with  all  its  feelings  and  all  its 
**  thoughts,  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity ; "  nor  needeth  then  the  spirit  to 
have  wings,  for  power  is  ffiven  her, 
beyond  the  dove  or  the  eagle,  and  no 
weariness  can  touch  her  on  that 
heavenward  flight. 

Yet  we  are  all  of  "the  earth 
earthy,**  and,  young  and  old  alike, 
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must  we  love  and  honour  our  home. 
Your  eyes  are  bright — ours  aro 
dim ;  but  **  it  is  the  soul  that  sees,** 
and  "  this  diurnal  sphere**  is  visible 
through  the  mist  of  tears.  In  that 
light  how  more  than  beautiful — how 
very  holy — even  this  world  appears ! 
All  sadness,  save  of  sin,  is  then  most 
sacred  ;  and  sin  itself  loses  its  terrors 
in  repentance,  which,  alas  I  is  seldom 
perfect  but  in  the  near  prospect  of  our 
graves.  Temptation  may  intercept 
her  within  a  few  feet  of  her  expected 
rest,  nay,  dash  the  dust  from  her 
hand  that  she  has  gathered  from  the 
burial-place  to  strew  on  her  head  ;  but 
Youth  sees  flowery  fields,  and  shining 
rivers  far- stretching  before  her  path, 
and  cannot  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
among  life*s  golden  mountains  there 
is  many  a  Place  of  Tombs  I 

But  let  us  speak  only  of  this  earth 
— this  world — this  life — and  is  not  Age 
the  season  of  Imagination  ?  Imagina- 
tion is  Memory  imbued  by  joy  or  sor- 
row with  creative  power  over  the  past, 
till  it  becomes  the  present,  and  then, 
on  that  vision  "  far  off  the  coming 
shines**  of  the  future,  till  all  the 
spiritual  realm  overflows  with  light. 
Therefore  was  it  that,  in  illumined 
Greece,  Memory  was  called  the  Mo- 
ther of  the  Muses ;  and  how  divinely 
indeed  they  sang  around  her  as  she 
lay  in  the  pensive  shade  I 

You  know  the  words  of  Milton — 


(f 


Till  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain  -, 

2p 
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for  Age  alone>  from  his  oim  ezpe* 
riencei  can  imagine  its  meanings  in 
trouble  or  in  rest — often  mysterious 
enough  even  to  him  in  all  conscience 
— ^but  intelligible  though  inarticulate 
— nor  always  inarticulate'— for  though 
sobs  and  sighs  are  rife^  and  whispers 
and  murmurs,  and  groans  and  gurg- 
ling, yea,  sometimes  yells  and  cries, 
as  if  the  old  Earth  were  undergoing  a 
Tiolent  death — yet  many  a  time  imd 
oft,  within  these  few  years,  have  we 
heard  her  slowly  syllabling  words  out 
of  the  Bible,  and  as  in  Hstening  we 
looked  up  to  the  sky,  the  fixed  stars 
responded  to  their  truth,  and,  like 
Mercy  visiting  Despair,  the  Moon 
bore  it  into  the  heart  of  the  stormy 
clouds. 

And  are  there,  then,  have  there 
never  been  younff  Poets  ?   Many ;  for 

Passion,  so  tossed  as  to  leave,  perhaps  _ 

to  give  the  sufferer  power  to  refleet    it  never  was  allowed  very  young  eyes, 
on  his  ecstasy,  grows  poetical  because    of  themselves,    to  see— very  young 
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a  multitude  of  years-^though  that  be 
the  vulgar  reckoning.— but  of  a  multi- 
tude of  experiences ;  and  that  a  man 
at  thirhr,  if  good  for  much,  must  be 
old.  How  long  he  may  continne  in 
the  prime  of  Age,  God  decrees ;  many 
men  of  the  most  magnificent  minds — 
for  example,  Michael  Angelo — have 
been  all-glorious  in  power  and  majesty 
at  fourscore  and  upwards — but  one 
drop  of  water  on  the  brain  can  at  any 
hour  make  it  barren  as  desert  dust. 

Believe  that  this,  the  true  creed,  is 
as  cheering  to  the  young  as  consola- 
tory to  the  old— and  that  in  its  spirit 
Age  looks  on  Youth  with  delight  and 
love.  Youth  on  Age  witii  reverenae 
and  gratitude. 

'*  The  light  that  never  was  on  earth  or 


The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream,** 


creative,  and  loves  to  express  itself  in 
**  prose  or  numerous  verse,'*  at  once 
its  nutriment  and  relief.  Nay,  Na- 
ture sometimes  gifts  her  children  with 
an  imaginative  spirit  that,  from  slight 
experiences    of  passion,    rejoices  to 


hearts  to  conceive — very  young  lips 
to  utter;  but  when  shown  to  such 
eyes,  and  inspired  into  such  hearts  by 
the  initiated,  the  neophyte  sees  and 
feels  in  the  power  of  the  priest,  and 
erelong,  his  own  lips  may  be  touched 


idealize  intentions,  and  incidents,  and    with  a  coal  firom  heaven. 


characters  all  coloured  by  it,  or  sub- 
ject to  its  sway ;  and  these  are  Poets, 
not  with  old  heads  on  young  shoulders, 
but  with  old  hearts  in  yoimg  bosoms  ; 
yet   such  premature    genius   seldom 


The  love  of  poetry  is  almost  uni- 
versal— the  poetic  power,  in  such 
measure  as  to  merit  the  name,  rare ; 
but  the  love,  like  the  power,  is  divine, 
and  the  poet  feels  his  strength  in  the 


csapes  blight,   the   very  springs   of    sympathies  of  his  kind^— the  source  in- 


deed of  all  his  inspiration.  His  heart,  all 
his  lifelong,  has  rod  on  thdrs — and  thus 
millions  £raw  inspiration  and  delight 
from  the  genius  of  one — ^which  embo- 
dies to  each  the  emotions  of  all,  and 


life  are  troubled,  and  its  possessor 
sinks,  pines,  fades,  and  dies !  So  was 
it  with  Chatterton  and  Keates-^'' alike, 
but  oh !  how  different  I  '* 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  we  have 

only  proved  Age  to  be  the  strongest  not  merelv  "  holds  Jthe  mirror  up  to 

season  of  Imagination;  and  if  so,  we  Nature,*'  but  beautifies  that  Nature's 

have  proved  all  we  wish,  for  we  seek  Hot  self  into  an  Ideal  true  as  any  indivi- 

to  deny,  but  to  vindicate.   Knowledge  duality,  and  eternises  it  here  on  earth 

is  power  to  the  poet  as  it  is  power  to  in  son^ . 

all  men— .and  indeed  without  Art  «nd  Gemns  is  genius  still,  shining  by 

Science  what  is  poetry  ?      Without  its  own  light,  be  it  like  a  star  m  the 

cultivation  "  the  raculty  divine**  can  sky,  or  a  glowworm  on  tiie  sward. 


have  but  imperfect  "  vision."  "  The 
inner  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  soli- 
tude" IS  dependent  on  the  outward 
eye,  long  familiar  with  material  ob- 
jects— a  finer  sense,  cog^zant  of  spi- 
ritualities, but  acquired  by  the  soul 
from  constant  communion  with  sha- 
dows— innate  the  capacity,  but  awa- 
kened into  power  by  mcious  inter- 
course with  Nature.  Thus  Milton  sate 
— after  he  became  blind. 


One  often  hears  Ihe  **  Minor  Poets*' 
spokoi  of  with  a  sneer.  Yet  all  who 
have  ever  sung  are  Minor  Poets,  eom^ 
pared  with  Homer  and  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  and  with 
about  M  many  more ;  Demigods  are 
not  dwindled  by  the  side  of  Oods,]ior 
Heroes  eonflised  with  eommon  mei^ 
though  therr  drmw  not  their  Inrthfirem 
heaven.  Friends,  eotmlrymeD,  and 
Romani,  would  jm  not  md  us  year 


But  know  that  Age  is  not  made  tq»  of    ears,  long  as  they  ar?i  to  purohiie  a 
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place  among  the  poeta  any  where  be- 
tween Pindar  and  Pomfret  ? 

La«t  month  we  drew  from  "  Clio  " 
not  a  few  compositions  which,  in  our 
opinion,  provcMi  the  author  of  Crys- 
tals FROM  A  Cavern,  a  Poet.     Yes- 
ternight a  packet  came  to  hand,  with 
his  superscription,  and,  though  "Our 
Two  Vases  *'  made  mouths  to  devour 
it,  we  broke  the  seals  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  a  Leading  Article  of  it 
by  itself;  to-day  we  have  spent  de- 
lightfully in  assorting  the  pages  ac- 
cording to  certain  principles  of  selec- 
tion ;  and  never  put  your  trust  in  us 
again,  should  you  rise  disappointed 
from  what  we  now  lay  before  you  as 
a  Feast — of  which  we  may  say  with 
MUton— 


Poetry  by  our  New  Contributar.  [Nov. 

merit— nor  less  so,  we  fear,  if  our 
own  be  an  average  specimen,  in  mo- 
dem prose. 


«f 


no 


Those  are  not  fruits  forbidden 

interdict 
Ddfendi   the   touching    of  those    vUndi 

pure ; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works  at  least 

of  evil 


>* 


and  with  Pope— 

"  The  tables  in  fair  order  spread  ; 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choiceit  sort  and  savour,  rich   re- 
past !'* 

The  discovery  of  a  New  Star  in 
the  constellation  Mag  a  is  an  event  in 
astronomy  ;  and  you  can  see  it  on  a 
clear  night  with  the  naked  eye,  close 
to  North. 

Words  are  wanting  to  express  our 
delight— at  this  time  of  day — in  hail- 
ing A  New  Contributor.  Alas !  we 
had  almost  said— 

**  Our  tuneful  brethren  all  are  dead  !  " 

Those  who  are  gone  our  grief  be- 
lieves to  have  been  the  best — and,  un- 
gratefully forgetful  of  the  survivors' 
groans,  **  Alt  are  buried  I" 

The  Poet  will  not  fail  to  admire 
the  tasteful  skill  with  which  we  have 
gathered  a  few  of  his  stray  strains 
about  Poets  and  Poetry,  negligently 
scattered  here  and  therethrough  what 
'twould  bo  a  misnomer  to  call  an  MS. 
volume ;  and  these  we  first  present  to 
the  admiration  and  love  of  all  our 
friends,  young  and  old,  hinting  to 
them  that  they  must  read  slowly,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  efiPdsion  pause  and 
ponder,  for  here  is  much  meaning  in 
few  words— in  modem  poetry  a  rare 


PROSE  AND  BONO. 

I  looked  upon  a  plain  of  green. 
That  some  one  called  the  Land  of 
Piose, 

Where  many  living  things  were  seen. 
In  movement  or  repose. 

I  look*d  upon  a  stately  hill 

That  well  was  named  the  Mount  of 
Song, 
Where  golden  shadows  dwelt  at  will 

The  woods  and  streams  among. 

But  most  this  fact  my  wonder  bred. 
Though  known  by  all  the  nobly 
wise. 

It  was  the  mountain  streams  that  fed 
The  fair  green  plain's  amenities. 

THE  SHAFTS  OF  SONG. 

Thou  who  deem'st  the  poefs  lay^ 
Should  be  always  soft  and  cooing, 

And  no  harsher  word  should  say 
Than  befits  a  beardless  wooing. 

Think,  the  bee  can  sting  the  foe. 
Who  would  rob  its  honey'd  bowers. 

And  Apollo  bears  a  bow. 
Though  his  head  be  crown*d  with 
flowers. 

Seas  that  win  a  fond  devotion. 
Whelm  our  too  adventurous  kind  ; 

And  the  sun,  whose  radiant  motion 
Feeds  the  world,  can  strike  thee 
blind. 


DREAMING  AND  WAKING. 

I  dreamt  a  green  and  golden  earth, 
A  still  renew*d,  immortal  birth. 
But  'mid  that  world  so  fairly  beaming, 
I  knew,  with  grief,  that  I  was  dream- 
ing. 

That  grief  awoke  me,  and  1  found 
A  lovelier  vision  spread  around. 
And,    sweeter    tlian     my    slumber's 

flowers, 
Bedeck'd  this  common  world  of  ours. 

THE  POET. 

Bard,  the  film  so  thin  and  bright. 
Woven  in  thv  conscious  loom. 

Wanting  superhuman  light. 
Is  a  cobweb  in  a  tomb. 
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Poetry  by  our  Ntw  Contribuior, 


THE  TOMB  OF  6IMONIDE8. 

O  !  stranger,  turn  thou  not  away  ; 

Simonidcs  is  here  asleep. 

Could  he  but  breathe  his  plaintive  lay. 

Thou  needs  must  pause  and  weep. 

Refuse  not  to  the  Poet's  grave 

The  tear  his  song  wonld  surely  have. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

0 !  stranger,  could  thy  fancy  know 
The  dreams  of  him  who  sleeps  below. 
They  must  so  bright  and  lovely  be. 
To  dwell  with  one  so  pure  as  he. 
That  thou  would'st  surely  long  to  go 
And  rest  with  him  who  sleeps  below. 
But,  ah  !  his  visions  none  may  see. 
Save  souls  that  are  as  pure  as  he. 

THE  F0ET*8  HOME. 

In  the  cavern's  lonely  hall,   . 
By  the  mighty  waterfall, 
Lives  a  spiiit  shy  and  still, 
Whom  the  soflen'd  murmurs  thrill. 
Heard  within  the  twilight  nook. 
Like  the  music  of  a  brook. 

Poet !  thus  sequestered  dweU, 
In  thy  fancy*s  haunted  ceU, 
That  the  floods  abroad  may  be 
Like  a  voice  of  peace  to  thee. 
While  thou  giv*8t  to  Nature's  tone 
Soul  and  sweetness  all  thy  own. 

Hear,  but,  ah  !  intrust  thee  not 
To  the  waves  beyond  thy  grot. 
Lest  thy  low  and  wizard  strain 
Warble  through  the  storm  in  vain, 
And  thy  dying  songs  deplore 
Thou  must  see  thy  cave  no  more. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  pot- 
niata  dulcia  it  especially  delighteth  ns 
to  dwell  on,  though  we  believe  that 
all  between  are  beautiful;  for  they 
express,  in  finer  form  and  fairer  co- 
lours, thoughts  we  ourselves  have 
more  than  once  imperfectly  uttered— 
these  to  live,  ours  to  perbh. .  All  our 
great  prose- writers  owe  the  glonr  of 
their  power  to  our  great  poets.  Eyen 
Hobbes  translated  Homer  as  well  as 
Thucidydes — the  Epic  in  his  prime 
after  he  was  eighty — the  History  at 
forty ;  and  it  is  fearful  to  dream  what 
the  brainful  and  heartless  metaphysi- 
cian would  have  been  had  ho  never 
heard  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
What  is  the  greatest  of  the  great 
prose-writers  in  comparison  with  a 

great  poet?    Nay — we  shall  not  be 
eterred  by  the  fear  of  self-contradic- 
tioD;  from  asking  who  is  a  ^tut  preev* 
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writer  ?  We  cannot  name  one ;  they 
all  sink  in  Shakspeare.  The  human 
mind  is  seen  transcendent  solely  in 
song. 

But  our  poet  has  a  wider  scope  in 
his  philosophical  verses,  and  speaks  of 
the  whole  of  human  life. 

*'  Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty 
won, 

Oh  I  what  were  man  ?   A  world  without  a 
_     »» 
sun  — 

finely  asks  and  answers  Campbell ; 
and,  suppose  the  world  without  poet- 
ry, Inuy  exclaim  we,  how  absurd 
would  look  the  sun !  Strip  the  word 
"  phenomena  **  of  its  poetical  mean- 
ing, and  forthwith  the  whole  human 
race,  **  moving  about  in  worlds  rea- 
lized," would  be  as  Bagmen.  But, 
thank  Heaven  !  we  are  Makers  all. 
Inhabiting,  we  verily  believe,  a  real 
and  substantial  and  palpable  world, 
whichi  nevertheless,  shall  one  day 
perish  like  a  scroll,  we  build  our 
bowers  of  joy  in  the  Apparent — and  lie 
down  to  rest  in  a  drapery  of  dreams. 
*'  The  Poet's  Home !  "  We  have 
a  poem  of  our  own — if  the  honourable 
gentlemen  will  allow  us  to  call  it  so 
— with  that  title  lying  by  us^five 
tliousand  lines  of  blank  verse — which 
we  shall  leave  to  our  executors,  with 
permission  of  our  moths  and  mice. 
vVe  are  satisfied  with  our  popula- 
rity as  a  "  warbler  of  poetic  prose"— 
not  the  sole  point  of  resemblance, 
surely,  in  us  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney— 
and  look  forward  with  pleasing  ap- 
prehension to  our  posthumous  fame 
as  a  Poet,  when,  by  some  fortunate 
chance,  some  indefatigable  antiquary^ 
in  course  of  a  life-long  dedication  to 
the  restitution  of  decayed  intelligen- 
ces, shall  dig  up  our  Remains.  Mean- 
while, let  us  expand  our  wings,  and, 
crushing  through  our  cage,  be  off  like 
an  eagle  to  the  mountains ! 


'*  And  set  the  prisoner  free  i 


!• 


A  simple  line,  but  glorious— and  we 
bless  the  name  of  Mercy  as  we  cleaye 
the  clouds.  Higher  than  the  Andes* 
wo  hang  over  Westmoreland,  an  un- 
observed— ^but  observant  star.  Moun- 
tains, hills,  rocks,  knolls,  vales,  woods, 
groves,  single  trees,  dwellingji,  all 
asleep!  O  Lakes!  but  ye  are,  in- 
deed, by  far  too  beautiful!  O  Fortu- 
nate Isles !  too  fair  for  human  habi- 
tation, fit  abode  for  the  Blest!  It 
will  not  hide  itself-^it  will  not  sink 
into  the  eaitb— it  will  rise^  and  risent 
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it  will  stand  steady  with  its  shadow 
in  the  oyerpowering  moonlight,  that 
One  Tree  I  That  One  House — and 
well  might  the  sight  of  ye  two  to- 
gether— were  it  harder — break  our 
heart.  But  hard  at  all  it  is  not — 
therefore  it  is  but  crushed. 

Sweet  Rydal  Mount  I  Thou  risest 
pitifully  to  withdraw  our  soul  from 
beauty  too  severe^  and  already  we  feel 
thy 

**  Fine  fit  image  of  a  poet*s  soul, 
So  still,  so  solemn,  so  serene ! " 

Can  it  be  that  there  we  are  utterly 
forgotten  I  No  star  hanging  higher 
than  the  Andes  in  Heaven — but  sole- 
sitting  at  midnight  in  a  small  cham- 
ber— a  melancholy  man  are  we — and 
there  seems  a  smile  of  consolation,  O 
Wordsworth  I  on  thy  sacred  bust. 

Candles  are  the  cheerfuUest  of  all 
lights,  and  so  felt  Shakspeare  as  he 
said  '*  Heaven*8  candles  are  burnt 
out."  Ours  are  yet  half  a  foot  long, 
and  being  about  as  thick's  our  wrist, 
wiQ  enable  us  to  outwatch  the  Bear 
and  to  blind  Bootes.  What  a  queer 
name  for  the  capital  of  an  island — 
Wick  I  Yet  are  all  men  wick-ed — a 
most  vile  pun,  and  old  as  the  Dusty 
Miller.  "  Thou  flaming  minister!" 
thank  you  for  illuminating  this  some- 
what cramped  and  crabbed  manuscript 
— 'tis  the  "  greeii  li^t"  Ossian  loved 
to  think  on  after  his  loss  of  eyes. 
Coleridge  attributed  the  beautiful 
words  to  Wordsworth ;  but  Darwin 
borrowed  them  from  the  Son  of  the 
Mist,  and  now  they  are  the  common 
property  of  the  race  of  men. 

Look  in  our  last  Number— and  in 
**  Our  Two  Vases,"  and  you  will  find 
some  fine  stanzas  entitled  <' Remorse.** 
Hero  is  thdj*  noUe  counterpart— 
«  Penitence." 

TU£  PENITENT. 

Within  a  dark  monastic  cell 
A  monk's  pale  corpse  was  calmly  laid, 
His  lips  of  quiet  seemed  to  tell. 
And  hght  above  the  forehead  played. 

Upon  the  stone  beneath  his  hand 
Was  laid  a  small  and  written  scroll, 
And  he  whose  eye  the  record  scanned 
From  this  dim  part  must  guess  the 
whole. 
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And  bids  the  shapes  of  sleep  be  gone, 
A  Thought  that's  more  than  Thought, 

a  sight 
On  which  the  sun  has  never  shone. 


A  pale  stem  face,  and  sterner  far, 
Because  it  is  a  woman's  face  ; 
It  gleams  a  waning  worn-out  star. 
That  once  was  bright  with  morning 
g^ace. 

An  icy  image,  calm,  and  cold, 
The  sprite  of  vanished  hours  it  seems ; 
It  brings  to  me  the  times  of  old. 
That   look   ]Ske,  but  that  are  not, 
dreams. 

It  brings  back  sorrows  long  gone  by. 
And  folly  stained  not  washed  with 

tears ; 
Years  fall  away  like  leaves,  and  die — 
And  life's  bare  bony  stem  appears. 

Dark  face  1     Thou  art  not  all  a  shade 
That  fancy  bids  beside  me  be  ; 
The  blood  that  once  in  passion  played 
Through  my  young  veins,  beat  nigh 
for  thee. 

Now  changed  and  withered  all !     My 

sighs 
Round  thee  have  breathed  a  sicklied 

air, 
And  sad  before  my  saddening  eyes 
Thou  show'st  the  hues  of  my  despair. 

Still  prayers  are  strong,  and  God  is 

good; 
Man  is  not  made  for  endless  ill. 
Drear  Spiite!  my  soul  to  pain  subdued 
Has  yet  a  hope  mou  cans't  not  kill. 

Repentance  clothes  in  grass  and  flowers 
T%e  grave  in  which  the  Past  is  laid  ; 
And   close    to    Faith's  old   minster 

towers 
The  Cross  lights  up  the  ghostly  shade. 

Around  its  foot  the  shapes  of  fear. 
Whose  eyes  my  weaker  heart  appal. 
As  sister  suppliants  thrill  the  ear 
With  cries  that  loud  for  mercy  call. 

Thou,  God,  wilt  hear !  Thy  pangs  are 

meant 
To  heal  the  spirit,  not  destroy, 
And  fiends  from  hell  for  vengeance 

sent. 
When  thou  commande8t,work  for  Joy. 

Thero  comes  a  Thought  at  dead  of       Were  you  evor  perfectly  happy?  Aa 
"^Siit,  ^^V?y  M  ^  imaglBttion  of  man  eouM 
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conceive  mail  to  be  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  ?  Answer  **  Yes."  So  must 
we  have  been — though  we  may  not 
remember  when,  where,  how,  or  with 
whom — for  otherwise  we  could  not 
feel  as  we  now  do  the  exquisite  truth 
of  the  following  Rapture. 


THE  H4PPT  HOUB. 

The  Ufe  of  man  has  wondrous  hours 
Revealed  at  once  to  heart  and  eye. 
When  wake  all  bang's  kindled  powers, 
And  joy  like  dew  on  trees  and  flowers 
With  freshness  fills  the  earth  and  sky. 
With  finer  scent  and  softer  tone 
The  breezes  wind  through  waving 

leaves; 
By  friendlier  beams   new  tints  are 

thrown 
On  furrowed  stem  and  mouldering 

stone ; 
The  gorgeous   grapes,  the  jewelled 

sheaves 
To  living  glories  turn, 
And  eyes   that   look   from   cottage 

eaves. 
Through  shadows  green  that  jasmine 

weaves, 
With  love  and  fancy  bum. 
The  broad  smooth  river  flames  witli 

waves, 
Where  floats  the  swan,  an  opal  sprite. 
And  marble  shapes  on  silent  gpraves 
Seem  starting  towards  the  light. 
The  distant  landscape  glows  serene ; 
The  dariL  old  tower  with  tremulous 

sheen 
Pavilion  of  a  seraph  stands. 
The  mountain  rude,  with  steeps  of 

gold. 
And  mists  of  ruby  o*er  them  rolled. 
Up  towards  the  evening  star  expands. 
The  ocean  streaks  in  distance  grey 
With    sapphire    radiance    sparkling 

play. 
And  silver  sails  hold  on  their  way 
To  unseen  fairy  lands. 
And  those  who  walk  within  the  sphm^. 
The  plot  of  earth's  transfigured  creen. 
Like  angels  walk,  so  high,  se  efear. 
With  ravishment  in  eye  and  mien. 
For  this  one  hour  no  brea^  of  iiMur, 
Of  shame  or  weakness  wandisffhig  near 
Can  triuting  hearts  annoy : 
Past  things  are  dead,  or  only  live 
The  life  that  hope  alone  can  give. 
And  all  is  faith  and  joy. 
*Tis  not  that  beauty  forces  then 
Her  bleisbgs  on  r^ctaat  BieBi 


But  this  groat  globe  with  all  its  might. 
Its    awful    depth    and    heavenward 

height. 
Seems  but   my  heart  with  wonder 

thrilling 
And  beating  in  my  human  breast ; 
My  sense  with  inspiration  filling. 
Myself— beyond  my  nature  blest. 
Well  for  all  such  hours  who  know. 
All  who  hail,  not  bid  them  go. 
If  the  spirit's  strong  pulsation 
After  keeps  its  nobler  tone. 
And  no  helpless  lamoitation 
Dulls  the  heart  when  rapture's  flown ; 
If  the  rocky  field  of  Duty 
Built  around  with  mountains  hoar. 
Still  is  dearer  than  the  Beauty 
Of  the  sky-land*s  coloured  shore. 

Turn  we  to  the  childhood  of  the 
creature  camible  of  such  transcen* 
dent  bliss  of  Thought  and  Feeling — the 
creature  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  "  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.^* 
Words  so  sacred,  that  we  almost 
feared  to  write  Uiem  down — words  so 
sweet  that,  written  down,  their  quota- 
tion here  is  justifieii^— nor  can  they 
ever  **  fade  into  the  light  of  common 
day.**  Of  such,  too,  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  earth.  And,  singing  of  that 
sway,  the  poet  is  accordant  with  the 
saint. 

TO  ▲  CHILD. 

Dear  Child !  whom  sleep  can  hardly 

tame. 
As  live  and  beautiftd  as  flame. 
Thou  fflancest  round  my  graver  hours 
As  if  my  crown  of  wildwood  flowers 
Were  not  by  mortal  forehead  worn. 
But  swift  on  summer  breezes  borne. 
Or  on  a  mountain  streamlet's  waves 
Came  gHst'ning  down  firom  sparry 

caves. 

With  bright  round  check,  amid  whoie 

glow 
Fancy  and  Wonder  come  and  go,^ 
And  eyes  whose  inward   meaningt 

Congenkl  with  the  Mgfat  of  day, 
And   brow    so    calm,   a   home   ibr 

Thought 
Before  heuiowsfais  dwdling  wrou^ ; 
Not  wise  indeed  thou  seem'st,  but 

made 
WHh  joy  and  hope  the  wIm  to  aid. 
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That  shout  proclaims  the  undoubting 

mind; 
That  laughter  leaves  no  ache  behind  ; 
And  in  thy  look  and  dance  of  glee> 
Unforced}  unthought-of  ecstasy^ 
How  idly  weak  the  proud  endeavour 
Thy  soul  and  body's  bliss  to  sever ! 
I  hail  thee^  Childhood's  very  Sprite, 
One  voice  and  sense  of  true  delight. 

In  spite  of  all  foreboding  sadness 

Thou  art  a  thing  of  present  gladness  ; 

And  thus  to  be  ei\joy*d  and  known 

As  is  a  pebbly  fountain's  tone^ 

As  is  the  forest's  leafj^  shade. 

Or   blackbird's  music   through    the 

glade ; 
Like  odour,  breeze,  and  sun  thou  art, 
A  gush  from  Nature's  vernal  heart. 

And  yet,  dear  Child,  within  thee  lives 
A  power  that  deeper  feeling  gfives. 
That  makes  thee  more  thim  light  or 

air. 
Than  all  things  sweet  and  all  things 

fair; 
For  sweet  and  fair  as  aught  may  be, 
A  human  promise  dwells  in  thee. 
And  'mid  thine  aimless  joys  began 
The  perfect  Heart  and  Will  of  man. 

Thus  what  thou  art  foreshows  to  me 
How  greater  far  thou  soon  shalt  be  ; 
And  while  amid  thy  blossoms  breathes 
A    wind   that   waves    the    fragrant 

wreaths. 
In  each  faint  rustling  sound  I  hear 
A  mighty  Spirit  journeying  near. 
That  dawns  in  every  human  birth — 
A  messenger  of  God  to  earth. 

Alas!  well  might  that  great  poet 
mourn  to  think  '*  what  man  has  made 
of  man  1 "  Think  what  man  has  made 
of"  children."  Crabbe  and  Cowper 
have,  each  in  Ills  own  dark  or  delight- 
ful way,  described  the  moods  of  their 
own  minds,  arising  from  the  perusal 
of  a  Newspaper.  Neither  of  them  has 
excelled  in  forceful  painting  the  writer 
of  t/iis — nor  Wordsworth's  self,  in  his 
Lvrical  Ballads — though  we  sa^  so 
with  the  concluding  lines  of  "  Simon 
Lee"  in  our  heart. 

'*  Tve  heard  of  hearts  UDkind»  kind  deeds 
With  coldness  still  returning  ; 
AIm  1  the  gratitude  of  man 
Hath  oAener  left  me  mourning." 

ON  READING  A  NEW8PAPKR. 

8ucb  deeds  there  be  of  grief  and  crime 
Tbst  riie  withiu  the  bounds  of  tiine» 
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At  whose  bad  sound  we  well  might 

wonder 
Heaven  does  not  burst  with  yells  of 

thimder. 
\Vhatc'er  in  horrid  glee  is  done. 
When  men  exult  for  cities  won, 
When  fiendish  lust,  and  veng^fiil  strife. 
Are  curdling  up  the  heart  of  life  ; 
Or  in  the  dim  and  silent  nooks 
On  which  no  sunshine  ever  looks, 
The  cold  hard  selfishness  that  wears 
Young  spirits  into  grey  desnairs. 
When  custom,  avarice,  pride,  destroy 
All  natural  freedom,  guiltless  joy. 
When  some  fair  girl,  compell'd  to  wed. 
Mounts  the  rich  graybeard's  loath- 
some bed ; 
Or  one  as  fair  is  made  the  prey 
Of  him  who  wooed  but  to  betray. 
And  then  is  thrown  in  scorn  away. 
In  death,  or  misery  tenfold  worse. 
Learns  Nature's  dearest  gifts  to  curse, 
While  ho  who  slew  her  hopes,  elate 
Walks  envied  by,  and  mocks  her  fate. 

Such  too  the  sight,  when  I  behold 
The  throng  a  Factory's  walls  enfold. 
Where  parents   sell  their  children's 

breath. 
And  youthful  blood  to  loug-drawn 

death ; 
And  wealthy,  honoured,  spotless  men, 
Keep  each,  imblamed,  his  human  deo, 
And  make  of  infants'  fevered  screams 
A  strain  to  lull  luxurious  dreams. 
'Tis  worse  to  hear,  as  oft  we  can. 
Some  high-bom,  affluent,  sated  man. 
Who  vindicates  his  awfiil  right. 
Hung  over  thousands  like  a  blight. 
Affirming  truths  of  holiest  sense 
With  solemn  tone  of  smooth  pretence. 
Till,  turning  witli  a  sneer  away. 
At  dice  and  bets  he  wastes  the  day. 
And  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  to  see 
The  crowds  who  clamour  to  be  free. 
Poor,  hungry,  lewd,  bewUdered  throng. 
For  good  uncaring,  mad  with  wrong. 
Whose    ulcer    'tis    they  ne'er  were 

taught 
What  all  men  need,  what  all  men 

ought. 
While  leaders,  whom  as  gods  they 

hail. 
Delude  them  with  a  drunken  tale. 
Proclaiming  still  the  frantic  vaunt 
That  Power — more  Power— is  all  they 

want. 
To  mo  such  sights  and  sounds  as  tliese 
Are  worse  than  life's  most  sore  dis* 

ease; 
And  I  could  pray  to  close  mine  eyes 
Qa  all  that  moves  beneath  the  suea. 
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And  rather  than  such  visions,  bless 
The  gloomiest  depths  of  nothingness. 
But  something  whispers  still  within — 
The  dream  is  Yain,  tno  wish  were  sin  ; 
'Tis  worth  a  wise  man's  best  of  life* 
'Tis  worth  a  thousand  years  of  strife. 
If  thou  canst  lessen  but  by  one 
The  countless  ills  beneath  the  sun. 

Elliot !  these  lines  will  please  thee 
— unsparing  expurgator  of  the  bloat- 
ed body  of  vice !  All  that  sin — all  that 
wo — can  it  all  be  owing  to^the  Bread 
Tax  ?  "  Yea !  Christopher,  all  the 
evils  of  the  Factory  System  I "  "  Open 
the  ports,  Ebenezcr,  still  greed  will 
glut  Itself  on  its  prey.**  But  we  see 
frowning  a  face  tnat  we  love  best  to 
look  on  when  ^  it  sadly  or  somewhat 
sternly  smiles — so  turn  with  us,  O 
Splendid  Villager !  to  a  clear  pool  in 
a  verdant  forest,  and  forgetting  for  a 
little  while  this  work-day  world,  only 
to  remember  and  behold  it  more  faith- 
fully than  before,  gaze  on  the  solitary 
maid  and  on  her  image — fair  as  one 
of  thine  own  creations,  when  Love, 
unhaunted  by  Hate,  bids  Beauty  bless 
thine  eyes,  and  "  sink  like  music  **  in 
thy  heart. 

THK  TWO  MIRRORS. 

There  is  a  silent  pool,  whose  glass 
Reflects  the  lines  of  earth  and  sky ; 

The  hues  of  heaven  along  it  pass. 
And  all  the  verdant  forestry. 

And  in  that  shining  downward  view. 
Each  cloud,   and  leaf,  and  little 
flower 

Grows  'mid  a  watery  sphere  anew. 
And  doubly  Uvea  the  summer  hour. 

Beside  the  brink,  a  lovely  maid. 

Against  a  furrowed  stem  is  leaning 
To  watch  the  painted  light  and  shade 


That    give  the    mirror  form  and 
meaning. 

Her  shape  and  cheek,  her  eyes  and 
hair 
Have  caught  the  splendour  floating 
round  ; 
She  in  herself  embodies  there 
All  life  that  fills   sky,  lake,  and 
ground. 

« 
And  while  her  looks  the  crystal  meet5. 
Her  own  fair  image  seems  to  rise  ; 
And,  glass-like,  too,  her  heart  re- 
peats 
The  world  that  there  in  vision  lies. 

In  our  day  the  Shepherd — Heaveu 
bless  his  soull — was  the  sweetest  singer 
in  the  School  of  Fairy  Poetry — as 
Tom  Warton,  we  think,  called  it ; 
and  "  Kilmeny**  will  neyer  die.  Re« 
mote  in  the  Nowhere  of  Nature  lies 
the  Land  of  the  Silent  People— were 
the  universe  mapped  as  mmutely  as 
the  small  county  of  Clackmannan,  you 
could  not  place  your  finger  on  it — 
were  you  to  seem  for  a  moment  to  see 
it,  and  for  a  moment  to  trust  your 
eyes,  that  very  moment  you  would 
lament  the  disappearance,  and  abuse 
the  manufacturing  town  that  in  lieu 
thereof  presented  its  cotton-mills. 
Oriental  Fairy  Fables  are  somewhat 
cold  in  their  glitter — ours  of  the  West 
— and  of  the  West  above  and  beyond 
all  the  beloved  North — have  warmth 
as  well  as  light— not  the  warmth  of 
human  blood-— the  light  of  human  life 
—but  of  some  element  mysteriously 
allied  to  both — rarified  by  Fancy* 
but  not  too  thin  to  be  breathed — by 
Fancy  tempered,  but  not  too  fine  to  be 
felt  by  the  human  heart. 

Yet  there  is  neither  cold  nor  glitter 
— there  is  both  balm  and  beauty  in 


THE  SPICE  TREE. 

llie  Spice  Tree  lives  in  the  garden  green. 

Beside  it  the  fountain  flows ; 
And  a  fair  Bird  sits  the  boughs  between 

And  sings  his  melodious  woes. 

No  greener  garden  e*er  was  known 
Within  the  bounds  of  an  earthly  King— - 

No  lovelier  skies  haye  erer  shone 
Than  those  that  illumine  its  constant  spring. 

That  coil-bound  stem  has  branches  three. 
On  each  a  thousand  blossoms  grow ; 

And  old  as  aught  of  time  can  be. 
The  root  itandf  ftst  in  the  rock  below. 
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and  here  arc  the  embodiments  of  a 
few  out  of  many — peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic— though  we  never  saw,  and 
never  may  see  the  writer's  face : 

IXIOX  AND  THE  CENTAURS. 

Ixion  clasp'd  a  cloudv  form. 
And  Heaven's  high  Queen  in  fancy 
woo'd ; 
But    when    he     saw    the     Centaur 
swarm. 
Not  such,  he  knew,  were   Here*8 
brood : 
In  man's  creative  genial  mood 

How  oft  be  dreams  of  heavenly  joy ! 
But  all  his  visionary  good, 
The  following  monster-birtlis  de- 
stroy. 

EAKTU  AND  AIR. 

Tlie  dweller  *mid  material  p«lf. 
All  touch,  and  wanting  eve  and  ear 

And  longing  heart,  woiSd  build  him- 
self 
A  world  without  an  atmosphere. 

TIIL  TWO  OCEANS. 

Two  seas  amid  the  night. 

In  the  moonshine  roll  and  sparkle^ 
Now  spread  in  the  aHver  ligh^ 

Now  sadden,  and  wail^  and  darkle. 

The  one  has  a  billowy  motion. 
And  from  land  to  land  it  gleaoui ; 

The  other  is  sleep's  wide  ocean. 
And   its   glimmering   waves    are 
dreams. 

■ 

The  one  with  murmur  and  roar 
Bears  fleets  round  coast  and  islet  j 

The  other,  without  a  8hore# 
Ne'er  knew  the  track  of  a  pilot. 

THE  DREAMS  OF  OCEAN. ^ 

Ocean,  with  no  wind  to  fitir  it, 
Sleeping  dreams  of  tempest  nigh^ 

And  the  sailor's  boding  spirit 

Quakes  within,  he  knows  not  whj* 

CARES  AND  DAYS. 

To  those  who  prattle  of  despair, 
Some  friend,  mcthinksi,  ndght  wieely 
say. 

Each  day,  no  questioD,  has  its  care^ 
But  also  every  care  iU  day. 

LEAVES  AND  SEED. 

Leaves  that  strew  the  wintry  chaiej 
Still  the  seeds  yc  warm  404  nooiiab ; 
And  in  their  succeediag  rafie. 
Ye  anew  will  greenly  Souridi. 


THE  SPlNNEB. 


With  my  babe  beside  me  sleeping. 
Quick  my  thrifbr  wheel  I  ply  : 

Would  the  thread  1  spin  with  weepifig 
Were  his  tearless  destiny. 

THE  HUSBANDk AN. 

Thou,  who  long  hast  dug  the  soil  I 
Time  has  longer  delved  at  tibee : 

May  the  harvest  of  his  toil 
Surer  than  thy  harvest  be. 

THE  BEGGAR. 

Beganr,  he  by  whose  commands 
Auns  with  scorn  to  thee  are  giveD# 

Knows  not  that  all  beine  stands 
But  to  have  its  dole  from  heaven. 

THE  SOLITARY. 

Lonely  pilgrim,  through  a  sphere^ 
Where  tnou  only  art  alone. 

Still  thou  hast  thyself  to  fear. 
And  can'st  hope  for  help  from  nonet 

THE  WORTH  OF  LIFE. 

A  happy  lot  must  sure  be  his. 
The  lord,  not  slave,  of  things, 

Who  values  life  by  what  it  is. 
And  not  by  what  it  brings. 

SYBS  AND  STARS. 

It  neve  r  was  my  lot  to  see 

The  eyes  whose  be^ms  illume  the 
eve; 
But  eyes  I  know«  well  worth  to  mt 
The    stars   that   can    such   feats 
achieve. 

NIOBT  AND  PAWN. 

Bright  are  the  dreams  of  the  sleeping 
Night, 
Though  she  ne^er  can  paint  their 
forms  in  air ; 
She   dreams  of  the   many-coloured 
light, 
Of  ffolden  towers  and  phantoms 

Whole  hours  she  broods  with  long* 
ii^eyes. 
And  at  last  the  sky  begins  to  glow ; 
But  Nighty  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 

Aj»d  bequeaths  to  Sfioming  the  love- 
ly show. 

Ponpofo  paver  rqads  Magatine 
poetry — ^nor,  we  presome,  ever  looks 
at  a  4eld  or  wayside  flower.  He 
alM»  ea)y  Hm  tUni^rd  authors.  He 
wilk^  wJj  to  Ipipd^s  with  high  faiibk 
widb--«ndUien  aoimres  only  at  a  Unt 
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from  the  head-gardener.  Pomposodoes 
not  know  that  many  of  the  finest  poems 
of  our  day  first  app|eared  in  maga- 
zines—or>  worse  stiijf  in  newspapers— 
and  that  in  our  periodicals^  oaily  and 
weeldy*  equally  with  the  monthlies 
and  quarterlies!  is  to  he  found  the 
host  cridcism  of  poetry  any  where  ex- 
tanty  superior  far>  in  that  unpretend- 
ing form,  to  nine-tenths  of  the  learned 
lucuhrations  of  Germany  —  though 
many  of  the  rest  are  good,  and  some  ex- 
cellent,  almost  as  the  heart  could  desire. 
What  is  the  circulation  even  of  a  popu- 
lar volume  of  verses — if  any  such  there 
be — to  that  of  a  number  of  Maga? 
Hundreds  of  thousands^  at  home^  pe- 
ruse it  before  it  b  a  week  old — as  many 
abroad  ere  the  moon  has  thrice  renew- 
ed her  horns ;  and  the  series  ceases 
not — regular  as  the  seasons  that  make 
up  the  perfect  year.  Our  periodical 
literature — say  of  it  what  you  will — 
gives  Hght  to  the  heads  and  heat  to 
the  hearts  of  twenty-four  millions  of 
living  souls.     The  greatest  and  best 


men  of  the  age  have  not  disdained  to 
belong  to  the  brotherhood ; — and  thus 
the  hovel  holds  what  must  not  be 
missing  in  the  hall — ^thc  furniture  of 
the  cot  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  palace 
— and  duke  and  ditcher  read  their 
lessons  from  the  same  page. 

''  MUk  for  babes,  strong  meat  for 
men  ;**  and^on  the  road  of  Ufe,  often  as 
laborious  and  wearisome,  and  more 
discouraging,  down  as  up-hill  work-^ 
here  is  viaticum  for  the  wallet  of  the 
wayfarer,  which  he  may  eat  by  the 
wayside  well.  As  good  men  as  the 
Pedlar  in  the  Excursion  have  carried 
a  wallet — but  we  spoke  figuratively, 
and  meant  nothing  personal  to  the 
said  Pedlar,  the  Solitary,  or  the  Re- 
cluse. The  truth  is,  we  bad  Ourselves 
in  our  eye,  and  many  a  mile  have 
we  trudged  in  our  time  on  a  crust ; 
but  we  think  we  see  now  near  about 
the  end  of  qyr  journey. 

Fit  reading,  too,  for  the  studcuf  s 
bower : — 


SCEPTICS  AND  8FBCTRE8. 

Lean  Sceptic,  hating  spectres,  white,  or  sable. 
Thou  bidast  all  phantoms  from  thy  world  depart. 
Perhaps  in  fear  lest  they  may  turn  the  table. 
And  thou  be  seen  the  spe(;tral  thing  thou  art. 

Or,  as  exutence  all  is  mist  and  dreams 
To  one  whom  nothing  real  moves,  or  warms. 
Thou  dread'st  perhaps  lest,  ghostly  shapes  may  seem 
The  mocking  copies  of  thy  me*s  vain  u>rms. 

Do  I  then  credit  ghosts  ? — I  well  believe 
The  spirit  of  the  past  for  ever  lives ; 
The  dull,  dead  eye  its  night-mare  masks  deceive ; 
Fresh  life  to  living  eyes  its  vital  presence  gives. 


A  BOOK. 

What  is  a  book  ?    It  is  a  thought  impressed 
In  signs  that  speak  alike  man's  worst  and  best. 
From  the  true  heart,  and  kindlinff  reason  born. 
It  shines  one  beam  of  the  Etermu  Mom. 
But,  elsof  a  shape  not  live  enough  to  die, 
A  devil's  imocking  dream,  a  lie-begetting  lie. 

THE  CLOUD  SMBaACEB  AND  THE  CLOUD  COMFELLBR. 

Thou  brain-sick  dreamer  in  a  world  of  dream 
Where  nothing  solid  braves  the  windy  shock. 
Thy  fancy  needs  to  learn  that  Jove  Supreme 
Compels  the  clouds,  but  sits  upon  a  rock. 


THE  OAK  OF  JUDAH. 

How  sbwly  ripen  Powers  ordain'd  to  last  I 
The  old  may  m^  but  must  have  lived  before: 
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So  Moses  in  the  Vale  an  acorn  cast« 
And  Christ  arose  beneath  the  tree  it  bore. 

THE  RULE  OF  ACTION. 

In  silence  mend  what  ills  deform  thy  mind ; 
Bnt  all  thy  good  impart  to  all  thy  kind. 

CANT. 

0 !  sacred  Cant  1  how  canting  men  declaim. 

As  if  thou  wert  but  emptiness  and  shame ! 

In  thee  the  image  of  all  truth  we  trace. 

As  in  a  mask  the  copy  of  a  face  ; 

And  earth  is  fixed  thy  proper  home  to  be. 

For  Heaven's  too  good,  and  Hell  too  bad  for  thee. 

The  heart  that  Cants  not,  for  all  hope  unfit. 

Rejects  the  name  of  aught  more  pure  than  it ; 

And  he  who  dreads  his  own  life- withering  scoffs 

Must  realize  his  Cant,  not  cast  it  off. 

APES  AND  EAGLES. 

The  crowd  to  him  their  fondest  deference  pay. 
Who  knows  not  mnch,  vet  something  more  than  they. 
But  watch  with  vague  dislike  and  jealous  awe. 
The  hearts  that  mounting  spurn  the  vulgar  law. 
Thus  Apes  obey  the  Ape  who  climbs  a  height. 
But  mock  and  chatter  at  the  £agle*s  flight. 

THB  DESTROYEES. 

Those  foes  of  truth,  they  joke,  and  dig,  and  mine, — 
The  mighty  tree  they  soon  will  overthrow  I 
Nay  fear  not,  friend,  though  hosts  their  toil  combine. 
They  move  the  earth,  and  help  the  tree  to  grow. 

THE  POWER  OF  WORDS. 

O !  mighty  Words,  in  wise  men*s  mouths  ye  raise 
The  earth  towards  heaven  on  nearer  stars  to  gaze ; 
From  flameless  lips  ye  conjure  down  the  skies 
To  hang  with  deadly  weight,  and  crush  our  eyes. 

STEAM  LAND. 

There  is  an  engine,  huge  and  dark, 

Tliat  mutters,  while  it  heaves  and  strains, 
''  I  think  profoundly  !  Don't  you  mark 

How  strongly  work  my  metal  brains  ? 


"  My  wheels  are  Truths,  my  piston  Duty, 
I'm  bedded  deep  on  Faith  s  foundation  ; 

My  polish  is  the  light  of  Beauty, 
My  smoke  is  weird  Inia|pnation." 

I  watched  and  longed,  my  fancy  puzzling. 
What  marvel  from  such  power  should  issue, 

When  lo  I  a  piece  of  printed  muslin. 
Like  any  vulgar  engine's  tissue. 

This  wonder  broke  my  soul's  sedateness. 
When  hoarse  the  Thing  exclaimed  in  rage, 

'*  Fool  I  I  am  England's  modem  greatness. 
And  this  thin  woofs  her  noblest  page." 


ATLAS  AND  JOVE. 

How  many  giants  d|ch  in  turn  have  sought 
To  b«iur  tne  world  tnon  their  ibouldon  wide, 

\ 
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King,  conqueror,  priest,  and  he  irliose  work  is  thought ; 
And  all  in  torn  hare  sunk  outworn,  and  died. 
And  yet  the  world  ia  never  felt  to  move, 
Because  it  hangs  luspended  from  abore. 

SEEING  AND  DOING. 

We  stood  upon  the  mountain's  open  side 

And  saw  the  plain  below  etpanded  wide, 

Cut  through  witl\channellea  roads,  in  which  a  throtig 

Of  travellers  journeyed  on  with  shout  and  song. 

My  friend  exclaimed, — '*  How  natrow  are  the  ways 
By  many  trod,  with  banks  that  cramp  the  gaze ! 
On  this  fair  mountain  free  W«  stand,  and  view 
The  several  pathways  that  the  crowd  pursue/* 

'*  True>  friend/*  I  answered,  "  yet  we  but  behold, 
While  others  move  on  JeurUdys  manifold. 
Our  eyes  indeed  are  free,  but  we  are  chained 
By  Pride  that  keeps  us  on  this  height  detained. 
If  we  would  seek  an  end,  and  journey  to  it. 
Through  those  deep  roads  bdow  we  must  pursue  it.** 

tHE  FAET  AND  THE  WHOLE. 

If  Death  seem  hanging  o*er  thy  separate  soul. 
Discern  thyself  as  part  of  life*s  great  Whole  ; 
But  if  the  world  is  all  in  semblance  dead. 
From  wells  within  new  life  around  theo  spread. 

THE  SIL<L£SS  WOfiM. 

The  dlk-worm  weaves  itself  a  silken  tomb  ; 
Thy  shroud,  thou  idler,  tasks  another*s  loom. 

THE  ASTRONOMER. 

Astronomer  I  thy  mind  I  covet  not. 
That  makes  the  universe  one  heavcnless  spot ; 
But  thou,  true  Sage,  for  ever  honour*d  be, 
Who  still  believ'st  a  heaven  thou  canst  not  see. 

THE  DBSBBT*S  USE. 

Why.  wakes  not  Life  the  desert  bare  and  lone  ? 
To  show  what  all  would  be  if  she  were  gone. 

POMPEII. 

The  burning  cone  that  pours  its  ashes  down. 
Turning  to  tombs  field,  garden,  palace,  town. 
Buries  even  graves.     How  Strange  1  a  buried  grave ! 
Death  cannot  from  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  save. 

TBI  aOtJND  or  THB  WHBBL. 

The  miller  feeds  the  mfll,  the  mill  the  miller ; 
So  death  feeds  lifb,  and  lifb  too  feeds  its  killer. 

CALM  AND  STOEM. 

The  stormv  blast  is  strong,  but  mightier  still 

The  cahn  tiiat  bltids  the  stomi  beneath  its  peaceful  will. 

SMILBS. 

The  childish  smile  is  fahr,  but  lovelier  far 

The  smiles  which  tell  of  gik6  that  now  no  longer  are. 
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TEIAD  IX. 

Three  Nations  are  there  in  the  world  of  old 
Who  from  their  graves  all  earth's  dominion  hold» 
The  Jew  devout^  wise  Greek,  and  Roman  hold. 

TRIAD  X. 

Three  growths  from  seeds  without  man*s  call  appear. 
Grain,  Flower,  and  Tree :  one  gives  his  body's  cheer ; 
One  decks  his  bride ;  one  yields  hb  roof  and  bier. 

TRIAD  XI. 

Prose>  Song,  and  Gabble  are  three  modes  of  speech. 

The  only  ones  on  earth  for  all  and  each. 

Sense,  Essence,  Nonsense,  as  they  can,  to  teach. 
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All  the  beauty  and  sublindty  on 
earth — over  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World — ^is  not  worth  a  straw  if  valued 
against  a  good  harvest.  An  average 
crop  is  satisfactory  ;  but  a  crop  tlmt 
soars  high  above  an  average — a  golden 
year  of  golden  ears— sends  joy  into 
the  heart  of  heaven .  No  prating  now 
of  the  degeneracv  of  the  potato.  We 
can  sing  now  with  our  single  voice, 
like  a  numerous  chorus,  of 

*'  Potatoes  dreit  both  ways,  both  roasted 
and  boUed ; " 

Sixty  bolls  to  the  acre  on  a  field  of 
our  own  of  twenty  acres — mealier 
than  any  meal — Perth  reds — to  the 
hue  on  whose  cheeks  dull  was  that 
on  the  face  of  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  when  she  blushed  to  confess 
to  Bum-y-win*  that  hand-over-hip  he 
had  struck  the  iron  when  it  was  hot, 
and  that  she  was  no  more  the  Giover*s. 
O  bright  are  potato  blooms  ! — O 
green  are  potato-shaws ! — O  yellow 
are  potato  plums !  But  how  oft  are 
blighted  summer  hopes  and  broken 
summer  promises !  Spare  not  the 
shaw — heap  high  the  mounds — that 
damp  nor  frost  may  dim  a  single  eye 
— so  that  all  winter  through  poor 
men  may  prosper,  and  spring  see  set- 
tings of  such  prolific  vigour,  that  they 
shall  yield  a  thousandfold— and  the 
sound  of  rumble- te- thumps  be  heard 
all  over  the  land.  Nay— don*t  look 
so  glum  at  our  gaiety — our  Ain  has 
been  found  fault  with  as  vulgar  and 
uproarious — ^now,  dry  humour  we  can 
understand,  though  we  prefer  wet — 
but  elegant  still  mn  "  saw  we  never 
none" — so  let  girls  giggle  with  us  and 
boys  gufiaw. 
Hush— hear  the  Husbandman. 

THE  HUSBANDMAN. 

£artb,  of  man  the  bounteous  mother, 

Fe^da  JUiaftiU  with  cgm  9xA  irUi«*, 


He  who  best  would  aid  a  brother. 
Shares  with  him  these  gifts  divine. 

Many  a  power  within  her  bosom 
Noiseless,  hidden,  works  beneath  ; 

Hence  are  seed,  and  leaf,  and  blos- 
som. 
Golden  ear  and  clustered  wreath. 

These  to  swell  with   strength    and 
beauty. 

Is  the  royal  task  of  man  ; 
Man*s  a  king,  hb  throne  is  duty. 

Since  his  work  on  earth  began. 

Bud  and  harves^t,  bloom  and  vintage. 
These,  like  man,  are  fruits  of  earth ; 

Stamped  in  clay  a  heavenly  mintage, 
AH  from  dust  receive  their  birth. 

Barn  and  mil),  and  winevat's  trea- 
sures. 

Earthly  goods  for  earthly  lives. 
These  are  Nature's  ancient  pleasures. 

Which  her  child  from  her  derives. 

What  the  dream,  but  vain  rebelling. 
If  from  earth  we  sought  to  rise  ? 

'Tis  our  stored  and  ample  dwelling, 
'Tis  from  it  we  see  tne  skies. 

Wind  and  frost,  and  hour  and  season. 
Land  and  water,  sun  and  shade. 

Work  with  tliese,  as  bids  thy  reason. 
For  they  work  thy  toil  to  aid. 

Sow  thy  seed  and  reap  in  gladneiss  1 

Man  himself  is  all  a  seed  ; 
Hope  and  hardship,  joy  and  sadness, 

Slow  the  plant  to  ripeness  lead. 

We  could  write  a  commentary  on 
these  stanzas  somewhat  better  worth 
ink  than  our  prefatorv  "  daffin  ;  **  but 
we  hear  the  hunter's  horn  and  hollo — 
the  Boatswain's  whistle-«-and  the  Sea* 
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THE  BUNTim. 

Merrily  winds  the  htrnter's  horn. 
And  loud  the  ban  of  dogs  replying^ 

When  before  the  shont  of  tiie  fleet-foot  mom» 
The  shadows  of  night  are  flying. 

Sullen  the  boar  in  the  deep  green  wood^ 
And  proud  the  stag  that  roams  the  forest^ 

And  noble  the  steed  with  his  warlike  bloody 
That  exults  when  the  toil  is  sorest. 

Fair  is  the  land  of  hill  and  plain^ 
And  lonely  dells  in  misty  mountains ; 

And  the  crags  where  eagles  in  tempest  reign. 
And  glittering  lakes  and  fountains. 

These  are  the  joys  that  hunters  find* 

Whatever  the  sky  that's  bending  o'er  them* 

When  they  leave  their  cares  on  their  beds  behind* 
And  earth  is  all  fresh  before  them. 

Day  ever  chases  away  the  night* 
And  wind  pursues  the  waves  of  ocean* 

And  the  stars  are  brother- like  hunters  brightt 
And  all  is  in  ceaseless  motion. 

Life  is  a  chase*  and  so  *tb  joy* 
And  hope  foretells  the  hunter's  morrow; 

*Tis  the  sidU  of  man  and  the  bliss  of  boy 
To  gallop  away  from  sorrow. 

THE  MAJUNEES. 

Raise  we  the  yard  and  ply  the  oar* 
The  breeze  is  calling  us  swift  away ; 

The  waters  are  breaking  in  foam  on  the  shore  ; 
Our  boat  no  mere  can  stay*  can  stay. 

When  the  blast  flies  fast  in  the  clouds  on  hight 
And  billows  are  roaring  loud  below* 

The  boatman's  song*  in  the  stormy  sky* 
Still  dares  the  gide  to  blow«  to  blow. 

The  timber  that  frames  his  fidthful  boat* 
Was  dandled  in  storms  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

And  in  storms*  with  a  bounding  keel*  'twill  float* 
And  laugh  when  the  sea-fiend  shridcsy  and  shrieks 

And  then  in  the  calm  and  glistening  nights* 
We  have  tales  of  wonder*  and  Joy*  and  fear* 

And  deeds  of  the  powerful  ocean  sprites* 
With  which  our  hearts  we  cheer*  we  eheer* 

For  often  the  dauntless  mariner  knows 
That  he  must  sink  to  the  land  beneath* 

Where  the  diamond  on  trees  of  coral  grow% 
In  the  emerald  halls  of  Death*  of  Death. 

Onward  we  sweep  through  smooth  and  storm ; 

We  are  voyagers  all  in  shine  or  gloom ; 
And  the  drea^ner  who  diuULs  by  his  chimney  tranoo* 

Drifts  in  Ins  sleep  to  doom*  to  doom* 
VOL.  Xlu.  no.  cclxv.  *  i 
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These  are  not  Hunters*  and  Seamen's 
songs — nor  are  they,  we  Wpect» 
BODgs  at  all — or  if  they  be,  they  are 
songs  not  to  be  set  to  music,  and  aboye 
all  things  in  this  world,  not  to  be 
sung.  We  have  heard  crisp  critics 
chirp  and  chatter  in  ridicule  of- 
Dramas  not  intended  by  the  author 
for  representation  in  any  "  Wooden 
O."  Why  so  witty?  The  "great 
globe  itself"  is  not  in  Drury  Lane, 
nor  yet  in  Covent  Garden;  nor,  ex- 
cept in  Shakspeare*s  sense,  are  "  all 
the  men  and  women  merely  players,** 
that  it  inhabit ;  and  grand  Dramas 
were  acted,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word, 
before  the  cart  of  Thespis.  The  acted 
Drama — rather  a  tautological  expres- 
sion— preceded  the  written  ; — for  men 
lived  for  some  ages  without  letters, 
and  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  idle — 
even  in  Paradise ;  but  the  written 
Drama — intended  not  to  be  acted  on  a 
stage,  before  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries 
— is,  or  may  be,  a  much  more  natural 
and  adequate  representation  of  what  it 
means  to  represent,  namely,  human 
life  in  action,  than  any  thing  ever 
brought  on  the  boards.  As  for  songs 
and  singing,  and  indeed  music  iu  ge- 
neral, tliey  are  to  us  a  puzzle ;  and 
how  they  arose  we  cannot  form  a  con- 
jecture. People  nowadays  do  dance 
and  sing,  after  a  fashion,  on  hearing 
unexpected  good  news,  out  of  all  mea- 
sue ;  but  then  they  do  so  because  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  are 
at  once  animated  and  guided  by  pre- 
cedent ;  and  the  origin  of  all  such  un- 
seemly vagaries  lies  shrouded  iu  mys- 
tery. Art  has  lost  sight  of  nature.  A 
man,  under  the  instigation  and  tuition  of 
nature,  would  dance  like  a  bear,  for 
Bruin,  when  moved,  sports  biped  ;  so, 
"with  a  difference,**  would  a  woman. 


But  think  of  Vestris  or  Taglioni !  A 
written  dance  intended  not  to  be 
danced  is  therefore  no  absurdity  ;  for 
it  may  be  either  an  imitation,  with 
variations,  of  natural  dancing,  like  a 
bear*s,  and  therefore  unfit  for  serious 
Opera ;  or  in  the  style  of  Heberl^,  and, 
therefore,  though  captivating,  what 
never  could  have  been  approved  of 
nor  uuderstood  by  Eve.  Besides,  a 
written  dance — that  is,  a  dance  on 
paper,  may  beat  Bruin  blind,  even  with 
a  pole  in  his  paws  ;  and  it  may 
transcend  even  the  toes  of  Taglioni, 
with  all  the  advantage  to  boot  of  a 
spring-board.  A  song,  again,  writ- 
ten to  be  sung,  seems  a  strange 
thing  indeed ;  for  natural  singing, 
whether  glad  or  sad,  disdains  words 
with  any  definite  meaning ;  the  na- 
tural singing  of  a  man  being  in 
that  respect  the  same  as  that  of  a 
bird.  Only  the  music  then  is  natural, 
though  that  cannot  well  be  said  of  the 
music  to  which  words  now  are  set — 
and  as  for  the  words,  if  you  call  them 
natural,  we  are  willing  to  give  up  at 
once  the  argument  aud  the  ghost. 
The  only  natural  sort  of  song  is,  there- 
fore, manifestly  a  song  written  not  to 
be  sung — liku  "  The  Mariners*'  and 
"  The  lluntcr"  given  above  ;  and  we 
beg  to  add,  "  Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land," "  The  Battle  of  Hohenlinden," 
and  "  The  Battle  of  the  B^dtic,*•  which 
to  sing  is  sacrilege,  but  to  chant — as 
we  do — suflScient  to  make  the  coward 

"  Start  up  a  hero  from  the  patriot  strain." 

We  acknowledge  that  we  have  not 
exhausted  the  subject,  and  tliat  song- 
singing  is  defensible  on  ether  grounds  ; 
but  listen  to  us,  we  pray  you,  while 
we  chant  or  croon  this  beautiful 
ballad. 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  GAUNTLET. 

Low  Spake  the  Knight  to  the  peasant  matd, 
"  0 1  be  not  tlnis  of  my  suit  afraid  I 
Fly  with  me  from  this  garden  small^ 
And  thou  shalt  sit  in  my  castle-hall. 

''  Thou  shalt  have  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  plea8ure# 
Joys  beyond  thy  fancy's  measure ; 
Here,  with  my  sword  and  horse  I  stand. 
To  bear  thee  away  to  mf  distant  land. 

"  Take,  thou  fairest  I  this  fttll-blown  rose, 
A  token  of  love  that  as  ripely  blows.*' 
With  his  elove  of  steel  he  plucked  the  token, 
Andat  fell  from  the  gamitlet  cru8h*d  and  broken. 
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The  maiden  exclaimed—''  Thou  see*^!.  Sir  Knight, 
Thy  fingers  of  iron  can  only  smite ; 
And^  like  the  rose  thou  hast  torn  and  scatter'd^ 
I  in  thj  grasp  should  be  wrecked  and  shattered.'* 

She  trembled  and  blush'd,  and  her  glances  fell. 
But  she  turned  from  the  Kuight>  and  said« ''  farewell  :*' 
"  Not  so,"  he  criedy  "  will  1  lose  my  prize, 
I  heed  not  thy  words,  but  I  read  thine  eyes." 

He  lifted  her  up  in.  his  grasp  of  steel. 

And  he  mounted  and  spurred  with  fiery  heel ; 

But  her  cry  drew  forth  her  hoary  sire,  , 

Who  snatched  hb  bow  from  aboTO  the  fire. 

Swift  from  the  valley  the  warrior  fied. 
But  swifter  the  bolt  of  the  cross-bow  sped ; 
And  the  weight  that  pressed  on  the  fieet-foot  hont, 
Was  the  living  man,  and  the  woman's  corse, 

That  morning  the  rose  was  bright  of  hue ; 
That  morning  the  maiden  was  sweet  to  view ; 
But  the  evening  sun  its  beauty  shed 
On  the  withered  leaves  and  the  maiden  dead. 
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Sir  Walter  would  have  liked  that ; 
for  His  quite  in  the  spirit  of  many  fine 
things  in  Percy's  Heliques,  and  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Border.  It  smacks 
of  the  olden  time — and  that  is  suffi- 
cient ;  it  has  enough  of  a  modem  air 
to  show  that  the  writer  was  not  too 
intent  on  the  imitation  of  his  models 
— and  that  too  is  the  charm  of  Sir 
Walter's  ballads  ;  the  Lays  indeed  of 
the  last  Minstrel. 

The  following  is  a  finer  ballad ;  a 
baUad  it  surely  is,  though  hardly  so 
either  in  measure  or  in  diction ;  but 
the  feeling  throughout  is  such  as  per- 
vades the  true  antique  heroic  ballad ; 
the  Lady's  Offer — perhaps  an  histo- 
rical fact,  is  nobly  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  such  an  age,  and  the  triumph- 
ant close  stirs  like  the  sound  or  a 
trumpet. 

THE  LADT  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

The  Leaguer  round  the  castle  wall 
Had  oft  beheld  its  bravest  fall. 
While  week  on  week  went  by ; 
Nor  fraud  nor  onset  anght  availed^ 
Those  walls  of  granite  never  quailed. 
Those  men  were  sworn  to  die. 

The  castle's  Lord  was  far  away. 
But  still  its  Lady  roused  the  fray. 
Steel  heart  in  lovely  breast  I 
And  many  a  fiery  rush  was  vain. 
And  spent  the  arrows'  piercing  rain 
Against  that  rocky  crest. 

But  sickness  c«me;  mi  UtlDg  needi 


That  tames  the  forward  spirit's  deed. 
And  slacks  the  strongest  hand* 
With  hollow  looks  their  foes  they 

eyed. 
And  wasted  limbs  were  nerv'd  by 

pride. 
That  scarce  could  wield  the  bmnd. 

One  night  tho  moon  was  hid  in  cloud. 
The  mountain,  wind  was  speaking  loud# 
The  sky  was  drear  and  chill. 
When  sudden  word  went  round  the 

towers. 
That  all  must  join  with  banded  powers 
And  charge  adown  the  hill. 

Then  trembling  hands  and  fainting 

hearts. 
And  souls  that  onlv  woke  by  starts. 
Were  scared  and  droop'd  away. 
The  banner  hung  a  powerless  rag, 
*Mid  men  who  oft  around  that  flag 
Had  drench'd  in  blood  the  clay. 

Upon  his  lonely  watch  there  stood 
An  aged  man  of  sullen  mood. 
But  known  in  many  a  fight, — 
Old    Mark   the    Graybeard,  deeply 

scarr'd 
With  wounds  that  much  his  face  had 

marr'd. 
Yet  strong  with  ling'ring  might. 

To  liim  the  Lady  glidbg  came, 

A  pale  and  solitary  dame. 

And  spsJLe  with  glancing  eyes— 

"  Thouknow'8t,my&teaA%^>^^^^^ 
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Thou  know'st  all  other  hope  is  o*er. 
Except  what  Will  supplies. 

<'  Thou  stand  the  first,  and  lift  thy 

sword  ; 
Two  hundred  men  will  own  thy  word 
And  rush  upon  the  foe." 
Stern  Mark  replied,    <'  My  cravings 

speak 
As  clear  as  thou,  but  I  am  weak ; 
By  Heaven  I  I  will  not  go  I  '* 

A  moment*s  pause,  a  passing  thought 
Deep  change  upon  her  spirit  wrought. 
Though  crossed  by  fear  and  shame  ; 
And  soon   with    downcast   eye  she 

said, — 
"  Then  1  alone  must  give  thee  aid ; 
May  God  forgive  the  blame  ! 

"  Thou  lov'st  my  son,  my  only  child. 
Who  oft  upon  thy  arms  has  smiled. 
And  watched  thy  plume  go  by  : 
My  breast  now  scarce  can  yield  him 

food, 
For  I  have  none  to  cheer  my  blood  ; 
But  thou  shalt  drain  it  dry.*' 

The  soldier  on  the  lady  gazed, 

And  shook  with  awe ; — his  sword  he 

raised. 
And  swiftly  turned  away. 
With  tramp  of  strength,  and  battle- 
cry. 
He  drew  the  band  beneath  his  eye. 
And  hurrying  sought  the  fray. 

Before  that  charge  of  pale  despair. 
The  lusty  hosts  collected  there 
Were  torn,  and  dashed,  and  driven  ; 
And  sweeping  up  the  valley  came. 
With  lances  fixed  and  torciies*  tlame. 
The  Chief  restored  by  Heaven. 

Between  those  double  powers  hem- 

me<l  in. 
The  foes  were  crushed  with  shrieks 

and  din. 
And  trampled  down  to  gore. 
Amid  them  Murk  was  pierced,  and 

fell, 
While  loud  the  trumpet  rang  to  tell 
His  slayers  lived  no  more. 

In  other  years  that  noble  boy, 

His  sire  and  mother  s  only  joy. 

The  tale  by  her  was  told  ; 

For  life  the  sword  of  Mark  he  wore. 

And  when  he  died,  his  tombstone  bore 

The  blade  in  slirme  of  gold. 

Burke's  book  about  the  French  Re- 
rolutioa  ig  the  greatest  Prow  Work, 


out  of  all  sight — since  when  ?  Ay  I 
name  its  equal.  It  is  Truth.  But 
who  of  mortal  kind,  if  not  inspired  di- 
rectly from  Heaven,  ever  spoke  the 
Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  Truth,  respecting  any  one  era 
of  tliis  world's  destiny,  any  one  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  fate  of  man  ? 
Destiny !  Fate  1  Dark  words  and 
dreadful — yet  may  the  Christian  use 
them — for  the  mystery  they  denote  is 
not  cleared  up  by  Revelation — and 
finite  intelligence  strives  to  take 
refuge  from  terrors  unendurable  and 
not  to  be  overcome,  in  any  creed 
that  seems  to  uSbrd  any  shelter, 
though  it  hears  God  Himself  driving 
it  forth  in  thunder,  or  drawing  it  with 
*'  a  still  small  voice*'  within  the  sha- 
dow of  His  love.  That  what  was 
written  might  be  fulfilled  I  That  is-^ 
decreed — announced — come  to  pass. 
Of  all  human  agencies  man  may 
speak,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known  to 
him  ;  how  far  that  may  be  in  the  case 
of  whole  nations,  let  him  think  who 
has  all  his  life-long  been  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  know  one  individual — 
himself!  Thomas  Carlisle  seems  to 
care  little  for  Edmimd  Burke,  but 
Christopher  North  cares  much  for 
Thomas  Carlisle.  We  must  speak  out 
erelong  on  *'  The  French  Revolution, 
a  History  in  three  volumes."  He  as- 
sumes as  facts,  somewhat  too  scorn  fa!  - 
ly,  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  iill 
other  liistoriaiiP,  somewhat  too  haught- 
ily his  own  knowledge  and  his  uwu 
power.  Many  terrible  truths  he  utters, 
but  the  terror  assuredly  lies  not  in  their 
being  new  to  this  generation  ;  while  he 
paints  pictures  of  many  "  an  ugly 
customer,"  as  if  they  had  been  among 
his  familiars,  and  he  had  been  hand 
and  glove  with  the  men  of  blood. 
Nor  murderer  nor  murdered  comes 
amiss  to  this  critic  of  pure  reason. 
Ho  understands  intus  et  in  cute  each 
cut-throat  as  he  tramps  by  on  his  voca- 
tion with  tucked-up  shirt-sleeves,  and 
looks  after  him  with  a  philosophic 
smile.  Danton  is  one  of  his  darlingpi, 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  hug^  bulk, 
vast  voice,  hideous  aspect,  and  prodi- 
gious tout  ensemble ;  Mirabeau,  whom 
he  knows  better,  he  is  never  weary  of 
describing,  by  his  physical  qualities, 
and  stands  with  open  mouth  and  up- 
lifted palms,  <<  wondering,  and  of  his 
wonder  iinds  no  end,"  at  that  black 
bushy  fell  of  hair.  Now,  hero  are 
two  sets  of  stanzas,  which  we  yenture 
to  ^tfii«r  Vo  «U  be  has  written  about 
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the  fiimc  personages  in  his  portentous  too,  knows  Louis  XV.,  and  what  is 

prose — prose  that  may  defy  the  world;  more,  Mirabeau,  every  whit  as  well  as 

The  one  set  are  siitiple,  the  other  ela-  himself,  without  either  of  us  making  as 

.borate,  but  both  efiPective  ;  and  our  ex-  much  fuss  about  the  matter  as  if  we 

ccllent  Carlisle  must  admit  that  our  had  found  a  mare*s  nest,  with  a  brood 

New    Contributor,   and    Christopher  of  foals  just  chipping  the  shell. 

LOUIS  XV. 

The  King  with  all  the  kingly  train  had  left  his  Pompadour  behind. 
And  forth  he  rode  in  Senarfs  wood  the  royal  beasts  of  chase  to  find. 
That  day  by  chance  the  Monarch  mused,  and  turning  suddenly  away. 
He  struck  alone  into  a  path  that  far  from  crowds  and  courtiers  lay. 

He  saw  the  pale  green  shadows  play  upon  the  brown  untrodden  earth ; 
He  saw  the  birds  around  him  flit  as  if  he  were  of  peasant  birth  ; 
He  saw  the  trees  that  know  no  king  but  him  who  bears  a  woodland  axe ; 
He  thought  not,  but  ho  looked  about  like  one  who  htill  in  tldnking  lacks. 

Then  close  to  him  a  footstep  fell,  and  glad  of  human  sound  was  he. 

For  truth  to  say  he  found  himself  but  melancholy  company  ; 

But  that  which  he  would  ne*er  have  guessed,  before  him  now  most  plainly  came ; 

The  man  upon  his  weary  back  a  coffin  bore  of  rudest  frame. 

"  Why,  who  art  thou  ?"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  and  what  is  that  I  see  thee  bear  ?" 

*'  I  am  a  labourer  in  the  wood,  and  tis  a  coffin  for  Pierre. 

Close  by  the  royal  hunting  lodge  you  may  have  often  seen  him  toil ; 

But  he  will  never  work  again,  and  1  for  him  must  dig  the  soil." 

The  labourer  ne*cr  had  seen  the  King,  and  this  he  thought  was  but  a  man, 
Wtio  made  at  first  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  anew  his  talk  began ; 
'*  I  think  1  do  remember  now, — he  had  a  dark  and  glancing  eye. 
And  1  have  seen  his  sturdy  arm  with  wondrous  strokes  the  pick- axe  ply. 
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Pray  tell  me,  friend,  what  accident  can  thus  have  killed  our  good  Pierre?" 
«  O  I  nothing  more  than  usual,  sir,  he  died  of  living  upon  air. 
*Twas  lumger  killed  the  poor  good  man,  who  long  on  empty  hopes  relied ; 
He  could  not  pay  Gubelle  and  tax  and  feed  his  children,  so  he  died.** 

The  man  stopped  short,  and  then  went  on — <'  It  is,  you  know,  a  common  story^ 
Our  children*s  food  is  eaten  up  by  courtiers,  mistresses,  and  glory." 
The  King  looked  hard  upon  the  man,  and  afterwards  the  coffin  eyed, 
Then  spurred  to  ask  of  Pompadour,  how  came  it  that  the  peasants  died  ? 

MIRABEAU. 

Not  oft  before  has  peopled  Earth  sent  up  so  deep  and  wide  a  groan. 
As  when  the  word  swept  over  France — "  the  life  of  ^Iirabeau  is  flown !  '* 
From  iU  one  heart  a  nation  wailM,  for  well  the  startled  sense  divined 
A  greater  power  had  fled  away  than  aught  that  now  remain*d  behind. 

The  scathed  and  haggard  face,  and  look  so  bright  and  strong  with  swordlike 

thought. 
Had  been  to  many  a  million  hearts  the  All  between  themselves  and  naught ; 
And  so  they  stood  aghast  and  pale,  as  if  they  saw  the  azure  sky 
Come  shattering  down,  and  show  beyond  the  black  and  bare  Infinity. 

For  he,  while  all  men  peer  d  and  gazed  upon  the  Future's  empty  space^ 
Had  strength  to  bid  above  the  void  the  oracle  unveil  its  face ; 
And  when  his  voice  could  rule  no  more,  a  thicker  weight  of  darkness  fell. 
And  tombed  in  its  sepulchral  vault  the  wearied  master  of  the  spell. 

A  myriad  hands  like  shadows  weak,  or  stifi*  and  sharp  as  bestial  claws. 

Had  sought  to  steer  the  fluctuant  mass  that  bore  his  country's  life  andla.^(r%\ 
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this  Race  of  Giants — ^have  the  good- 
ness to  tell  us  when  it  first  saw  the 
light  ?  In  what  Anno-Mund  was  it 
breeched?  In  what  Anno- Christ  did 
it  discharge  its  daidloy  ?  In  what 
Anno-Diabol  came  it  of  age?  It  is 
but  a  yokel  of  yesterday — at  the  far- 
thest>  a  Johnny  Raw  of  Friday  was  a 
week.  It  claims  no  inspiration  from 
Heaven^  which  indeed  it  does  not  pa- 
tronise ;  the  wisdom  of  its  ancestors 
it  treats  with  contempt^ 

**  And  the  loud   lau(;h   that  speaks   the 
vacant  mind." 

Pigmy  as  we  are,  we  plead  guilty  to 
the  prejudices  of  pigmy  ;  but  without 
-any  wish  to  add  an  inch  to  our  stature, 
for  which  there  is  no  necessity — and 
without  standing  on  tiptoe,  we  give 
the  Present  Generation  a  slap  on  the 
cheek,  and  crying  emphatically  **  take 
that,  thou  great  baby,  from  Slaga  1 " 
shoulder  the  crutch. 

We  offer  to  buck  the  Past  Genera- 
tion against  the  Present  Generation— 
at  any  foat  the  Present  Generation 
chooses— and  give  the  lung  odds.  At 
poetry  I  Well,  then,  at  poetry.  We 
bring  to  the  scratch,  as  the  champions 
on  our  side,  Beattie^  Cowper,  Crabbe, 
Rogers,  Bowles,  Burns,  Bailliey  Camp- 
bell, Grahanie,  Montgomery,  Scott, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Hogg,  Cunninghame,  Bloomfield, 
"  and  the  Rest." 

"  All  with  waistcoats  of  red,  and  breeches 

of  blue, 
And  mighty  long  Tails  that  come  swinging 

through." 

And  lo  1  at  sight  of  the  cavalcade — for 
each  poet  is  on  his  Pegiisus — the  cham- 
pions of  the  Present  Generation— riding 
in  corduroy  kilts  and  top-boots  on  ani- 
mals which 

"  Well  we  know,  but  dare  not  tell," 

wheel  to  the  right  about,  and  with 
"  one  dismal  uni  vernal  bray,**  take  up 
a  position  in  the  rear,  while  the  Pre- 
sent Generation,  panic-stricken,  would 
fain  bring  the  afTuir  to  a  wrangle,  and 
insists  on  drawing  tlie  stakes. 

"  O  !  the  great  gooducsi  of  the  knights  of 
old," 

the  Heroes  of  the  Past  Generation. 
Exceeding  Happiness  to  have  been 
born  among  such  Births — to  have 
lived  among  such  Lives — to  die  among 
such  Deaths— to  be  buried  among  such 
Graves  I 
O !  great  glory  to  have  seen  such 


stars  riiingt  ope  after  another«  large 
and  lustrous^at  timesj  when  dilated 
with  delight,  more  like  moons  than 
stars — storm-proof  in  their  radiant 
calm — like  angels  hovering  over  the 
earth  they  loved,  though  seeming  so 
high  up  in  heaven  I 

To  whom  now  may  the  young  en- 
thusiast turn,  as  to  Beings  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  an  higher  order,  and 
therefore  with  a  love  that  fears  no  sin 
in  his  soul's  idolatry — hymning  their 
praise  iu  strams  inspired  by  the  genius 
he  adores,  and  elevated  by  looking 
humbly  upwards,  waxing  great  even 
in  that  act  of  worship  ? 

The  young  enthusiast,  alas!  must  turn 
not  to  the  living  but  to  the  dead.  The 
dead  know  not  of  Ids  love,  and  he  can 
hold  no  communion  with  the  grave. 
But  great  poets  never  die — immortal 
in  their  works,  the  library  is  the  world 
of  spirits — there  they  dwell,  the  same 
tlicy  were  in  the  flesh  when  most  by 
meditation  cleansed  and  purified — yet 
with  some  holy  change,  it  seems — not  in 
them  but  in  us,  for  we  are  stilled  by 
the  stillness,  and  attribute  something 
supernatural  to  the  Living  Dead. 

The  tide  of  thought  is  flowing  in 
with  bold,  bright,  beautiful  billows 
along  the  shell- strewn  shores  of  our 
memory,  but  we  may  not  indulge  the 
dream. — Here,  lying  on  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  is  a  Poem  by  our  New 
Contributor  with  the  title  of  "  Joan 
D*Arc."  Forty  years  ago  we  were 
startled  by  the  name  of  Southey— and 
our  heart  leaped  up  at  the  first  line  of 
his  First  Great  Poem, 

"  There  was  high  feasting  held  at  Vau- 
couleur;** 

and  yet  higher  it  swelled  within  us  at 
entrance  of  the  Maid — 

*'  I  can  deliver  France  ! " 

Then  came  Thalaba,  and  Madoo^  and 
Kehama,  and  Roderick — and  thick 
now  the  unblasted  laurels  are  rustling 
round  his  head.  With  benignant  eyes, 
'*  O!  Thou  with  siurpassing  glory 
crowned,**  regard  this  Lay  of  one  who, 
well  we  know,  honours  thy  genius  and 
venerates  thy  virtues. 

JOAN  D*ARC. 

Many  a  lucent  star  sublime 
In  the  vault  of  earthly  time  ; 
Many  a  deed,  and  name,  and  hei 
Is  a  lamp  of  heavenly  grace. 
And,  to  us  that  walk  beneath. 
Cheers  with  hope  the  vale  of  Deatfi. 
Lo  I  l\\e  ^T««X  ^cfv«\.V»!iX 
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Whom  OUT  bodily  eyes  have  lost. 
To  the  spirit  reappear 
With  their  glory  shinhig  here : 
Bearded  saints  from  holy  cell ; 
Warriors  who  for  Duty  fell ; 
Thoughtful  devotoesy  w  youth 
Spell-bound  by  a  glance  of  Truth, 
And  to  whom  all  else  has  been 
But  a  thin  and  changeful  scene  ; 
All  to  whom  the  many  shows 
That  the  vcars  of  earth  disclose, 
Are  but  gleams,  for  moments  given. 
Of  an  ever-present  heaven. 

High  amid  the  dead  who  give 
Better  life  to  those  that  live. 
See  where  shines  the  Peasant  Mafd, 
In  her  hallowed  mail  arrayed. 
Whom  the  Lord  of  Peace  and  War 
Sent  us  on  a  flaming  car 
From  her  fatlier*s  fuld  afar. 
Her's  the  calm  supernal  faith. 
Braving  ghastliest  looks  of  death  ; 
I'or,  ()  I  loveliest  woodland  flower, 
Ever  bruised  in  stormiest  hour ! 
Guardian  saints  have  nerved  thy  soul 
Battling  nations  to  control ; 
■And  the  vision-gifted  eye, 
That,  communing  with  the  sky, 
Sank  when  human  steps  were  nigh. 
Now,  in  face  of  fiend  and  man. 
Must  the  camp  and  city  scan, 
And  lead  on  the  rushing  van. 

Pause  not,  gentle  Maiden,  now ! 
Awful  hands  have  marked  thy  brow ; 
And,  in  lonely  hours  of  prayer, 
•'  Mid  the  leafv  forest  air. 
Boundless  Powers,  Eternal  eyes, 
TiOoks  that  made  old  prophets  rise. 
Have  inspired  thy  solitude 
With  a  rapt,  heroic  mood. 
And  have  taught  thy  humble  weakness 
All  the  strength  that  dwells  in  meek- 
ness ; 
And  with  how  devouring  sway. 
Right,  oppressed  by  long  delay. 
Bursts  out  in  a  judgment-day. 
Thus  thy  heart  is  hi^h  and  strong. 
Swelling  like  cherubic  song. 
For  thou  art  so  low  and  small. 
It  must  be  the  Lord  of  All 
Who  can  thus  a  world  appal. 
Hace  and  country,  daily  speech. 
That  makes  each  man  dear  to  each. 
Friends  and  home,  and  love  of  mother, 
Grandsire*s   grave,    and  slaughterVl 

brother. 
Fields  familiar,  native  sky. 
Voices  these  that  on  thiK)  cry  ; 
Winds  pursue  with  vocal  might, 
Stsn  will  Dot  he  dumb  by  night, 
And  the  dry  leafqa  the  ground 


Has  a  tongue  of  pealing  sound. 
Loud  from  God  commanding  thee» 
Go,  and  set  thy  nation  free ! 

Battle's  blast  is  fiercely  blowing. 
Clarions  sounding,  coursers  bounding. 
Pennons  o'er  the  tumult  flowing. 
Host  on  host  the  eye  astounding. 
Wave  on  wave  that  sea  confounding, 
And  in  headlong  fury  going. 
Mounted  kingdoms  wildly  dashing 
Lance  to  lance,  and  steed  to  steAl ; 
Now  must  haughtiest  champions  bleed. 
And  a  myriad  swords  are  flashing; 
Loud  on  shield  and  helmet  clashing  ; 
Ne*er  had  Ruin  nobler  spoil 
On  earth's  broad  and  bloody  soil. 
As  the  storms  a  forest  crushing. 
Oaks  of  thousand  winters  grin  d. 
So  the  iron  whirl  is  rushing. 
Shouts  before  and  groans  behind. 
Still  amid  the  dead  and  dying 
All  in  shattered  ridges  lying, 
Pride«  Revenge,  and  youthful  Daring, 
And  their  Cause  and  Country's  Name, 
Drive  them  on  with  sweep  unspar- 
ing,— 
Nought  for  life,  and  all  for  fame ! 
Still  above  the  surge  of  battle 
Breathes  the  tmmp  its  fatal  gale. 
And  the  hollow  tjimbours  rattle 
Chorus  to  the  deadly  gale. 
Still  is  Joan  the  tinst  in  glory. 
Still  she  sways  the  maddening  ^ght. 
Filling  all  the  crowded  story 
With  an  unimagined  might. 
Squadrons  furious  close  around  her. 
Still  her  blade  is  waving  free  ; 
Sword  nor  lance  avails  to  wound  her. 
Terror  of  a  host  is  she. 
Heavenly  Guardian,  maiden  Wonder! 
Long  shall  France  resound  the  day, 
When  thou  camost  clad  in  thunder, 
BhuMing  thy  tremendous  way. 
Yet,  who  eloper  marked  the  face 
That  o'er-ruled  tlie  battle-place. 
Much  had  marvelled  to  discern 
Looks  concentered,  calm,  and  stern. 
For  no  flush  of  hot  ambition 
Stained  her  soul's  unearthly  mission. 
Raging  hate,  and  stubborn  pride. 
Warlike  cunning,  life-long  tried. 
Low  before  that  presence  died. 
For  within  her  saintless  heart 
Nought  of  these  had  found  a  part. 
God  had  willed  the  land  to  free  ; 
Handmaiden  of  God  was  she. 
Ne'er  so  smooth  a  brow  before. 
Battle's  darkening  ensign  wore  ; 
And  'twas  still  the  gentle  eye 
Wfnt  when  evening  veiled  the  sky, 
In  thi?  whispering  shade  to  sco 
»\v\pHi\^  Vv8L>\\\t  Uw  lonely  tree. 
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Loud  o*er  Orkan's  rampart  sweOa 
Music  from  her  steeple  DeUs^ 
Loud  to  France  the  triumph  tells ; 
And  the  yehemeut  trumpets  blending^ 
With  the  shouts  to  heaven  ascending, 
Hail  the  maid  whom  seraphs  bless^ 
Consecrated  Championess  I 
Sound  from  heart  to  heart  that  tingles* 
Echoing  on  without  a  pause  ; 
While  her  name  like  sunshine  mingles 
With  each  breath  a  nation  draws. 
All  the  land,  with  joy  on  fire. 
Blazes  round  the  festal  march. 
Till  they  meet  the  priestly  choir 
Under  Rheims'  cathedral  arch. 
Ancient  towers,  and  cloisters  hoary» 
Gleam  and  thrill  above  the  king  ; 
Beauteous  rite  and  blazoned  story. 
On  his  crown  their  lustre  fling. 
With  an  old  resurgent  glory. 
Laws  and  Freedom  hallowing. 
Therefore,  Baron,  Count,  and  Peer, 
Priest  and  Dame  no  more  in  fear. 
All  assemble  wondering  here ; 
And  a  sea  of  common  men, 
FeasUng  all  with  greedy  ken. 
Now  behold,  in  pomp  appear. 
Smiling,  not  without  a  tear, 
Joan,  the  dearest  sight  to  see. 
First  of  all  the  chivalry. 
Bearing  low  her  bannered  spear. 


And  firam  tiienee  dbe  liaan  a  ToSee 
That  can  make  the  dead  i^dce  | 
— <'  Give  not  way  to  Pride  or  Fear, 
For  the  end  of  all  is  near  I** 

End  with  many  tears  implored ! 
*Tb  the  sound  of  home  restored  I 
And  as  mounts  tho  ang^l  show. 
Gliding  with  them  she  would  go. 
But,  again  to  stoop  below. 
And,  returned  to  Green  Lorraine 
Be  a  shepherd  child  again. 
Now  the  crown  of  Charles  Is  won« 
Now  the  woik  of  God  is  done» 
Angel  wings*  away !  away ! 
Lift  her  home  by  close  of  day. 
And  upon  her  mother's  breast 
Give  her  weary  spirit  rest. 
Then,  with  vernal  thickets  nigh* 
And  the  waters  glistening  by. 
In  smooth  valleys  let  her  keep 
Undescrted  her  qniet  sheep. 
This  the  promise  to  the  maid 
By  the  heavenly  voice  convey*d: 
O !  how  differing  far  the  doom ! 
O I  how  close  the  bloody  tomb ! 
Thus  men  hear,  but  not  discern* 
What  heaven  wills  that  they  should 

learn ; 
And  the  Time  and  Deed  alone 
Make  the  eternal  meaning  knows. 


Dizzy  with  their  full  delight. 

All  disperse  ere  comes  the  night. 

Charles  and  all  his  train  are  met* 

Revelling  in  royal  hall ; 

Shield  and  pennon  p*er  them  set* 

Many  a  doubtful  fight  recall ; 

And  the  thronged  and  clanging  town* 

For  the  rescued  land  s  renown* 

Keeps  a  sudden  carnival. 

Ask  ye,  where  the  while  is  Joan  ? 

She  within  the  Minster  lone* 

To  the  silent  altar  steals* 

And  before  it  trembling  kneels ; 

And  amid  the  shadows  dim. 

Faithfully  she  pravs  to  Him 

Who  his  light  in  aark  reveals. 

Now  again  her  home  she  sees, 

Domremy  with  all  its  trees* 

Where  the  ancient  beach  is  growing* 

And  the  haunted  fount  is  flowing* 

And  the  Meuse  with  equal  sound 

Breathes  its  quiet  all  around. 

Won  again  by  weeping  prayer* 

Lo  I  her  loved  protectors  there* 

Catherine  mild,  and  Margaret  fair. 

Over  them  a  light  is  streaming* 

On  their  gracious  foreheads  beaming* 

Flowing  from  an  orb  unseen* 

To  which  Heaven  is  but  a  screen ; 

All  our  human  sight  above* 

Not  beyond  our  human  lore ; 


Wail,  ye  fields  and  woods  of  France 
Rivers,  dim  your  sunny  glance ! 
AU  of  strong,  and  fair*  and  old 
That  the  eyes  of  men  behold. 
Mountain  g^y,  and  hermit  dell* 
Sun  and  stars  unquenchable. 
Founts  whose  kisses  woo  the  lea* 
Endless*  many-fiooded  sea. 
All  that  witnesses  a  power 
To  o*erawe  the  importunate  hottTf 
Human  works  devoutly  wrought 
To  unfold  enduring- thought* 
Shrines  that  seem  ue  reverend  l^rth 
Of  an  elder,  holier  earth* 
Mourn  above  your  altars  dear* 
Quaking  with  no  godless  fear ! 
And*  then  deepest  heart  of  man* 
Home  of  Love  ere  Sin  began* 
Faith  prophetic*  Mercy  ndld* 
Patriot  passion  \indefiled* 
Mourn    with    righteous    grief 

day 
When  was  hushed  year  choral  lay ! 
When  the  skyev  guardian  band 
Of  the  liberated  land. 
Radiant  kings  were  seen  to  wan^ 
And  were  eyeless  doi  in;*-  ' 

Whenf     foe*i  FBI       It 

By  a  s prei       si       u  • 

Rusbea  inar 

From  hte  i 
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And  made  pny  of  her  whoie  word 
Was  so  oft  a  liviDg  iword. 

Woeful  end,  and  conflict  long  I 
Stress  of  agonizing  wrong ! 
In  the  black  and  stifling  cell. 
Watched  by  many  a  sentinel. 
Not  a  saint  is  with  her  now 
Beaming  light  from  locks  and  brow ; 
No  melodious  angel  calls 
Through  the  huge  unshaken  walls ; 
But  the  brutal  sworder  jeers. 
Making  merry  at  her  tears, 
And  the  priests  her  faith  assail 
Till  it  fears,  but  cannot  fail. 
So  the  hopeful  cheer  she  wore 
Like  a  robe  of  state  before — 
Branch  and  leaf,  and  summer  flower, 
Perish  from  her  hour  by  hour. 
But  the  Arm  sustaining  root 
Dies  not  with  tlio  teeming  shoot. 
So  survives  her  soul — ^but  O  I 
Fierce  the  closing  gust  of  wo. 
When  beneath  the  eyes  of  day 
Thousands  gather  round  her  way — 
And  a  host  in  steel  array, 
When  the  captive,  wan  and  lowly, 
Walks  beside  her  gaoler  slowly. 
Till  before  the  expectant  pile 
Weak  she  stands,  with  saddest  smile ; 
And  her  steady  tones  reply 
To  the  cowled  tormentor's  lie — 
"  God  commanded  me  to  go. 
And  I  went,  as  well  you  know. 
To  destroy  my  country's  foe  !  " 
While  she  clasps  the  saving  rood 
Fiercer  swells  the  murderers*  mood, 
Till,  through  rbing  smoke  and  flame 
Comes  no  sound  but  Jesu's  name— ^ 
Jesu — Jesu — oft  renewed. 
Oft  by  stifling  pain  subdued. 
Soon  that  cry  is  heard  no  more, 
And  the  people,  mute  before, 
Groan  to  Heaven,  for  all  is  o'er. 

Word  untrue  I     That  All  can  ne'er 
Have  its  close  and  destiny  here. 
All  that  can  be  o'er  on  earth 
Is  the  shifting  cloudland's  birth  ; 
Dream  and  shadow,  mist  and  error, 
Joy  imblest,  and  nightmare  terror-— 
Passions  blent  in  ghostly  play. 
Twinklings  of  life's  gusty  day — 
Glittering  sights  that  vaguely  roll. 
Catch  the  eye,  but  mock  the  soul — 
Griefs  and  hopes  ill  understood. 
Tyrants  of  man*8  weaker  mood. 
Folly's  loved,  portentous  brood — 
These,  and  all  the  aims  they  cherish. 
In  their  native  tomb  may  perish. 
Phantoms  shapeless,  huge,  and  wild. 
That  beset  ehegreybeai^  child— 

Loud  UBurpen,  fierce  and  mean, 

Ruling  an  unstable  scene  ; 


Blinding  hate,  corroding  lust. 
Lies  that  cheat  our  wiser  trust. 
These  may  cleave  to  formless  dusft  j 
But  the  earth,  oppress'd  so  long 
By  the  heavy  steps  of  Wrong, 
Sends  an  awful  voice  on  high 
With  a  keen  accusing  cry, 
And  appeals  to  him  whose  lore 
Tells  the  All  can  ne'er  be  o'er. 

Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart  1 
Thus  our  throughts  of  grief  depart ; 
Vanishes  the  place  of  death  ; 
Sounds  no  more  thy  painful  breath  ; 
O'er  tlie  unbloody  stream  of  Meuse 
Melt  the  silent  evening  dews. 
And  along  the  banks  of  Loire 
Rides  no  more  the  arm'd  destroyer ; 
But  thy  native  waters  flow 
Through  a  land  unn»med  below. 
And  thy  woods  their  verdure  wave 
In  the  vale  beyond  the  grave, 
Where  the  deep- dyed  western  sky 
Looks  on  all  with  tranqiul  eye. 
And  on  distant  dateless  hills 
Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow. 
And  o'er  allthebeech-crown'd  meadow, 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  mourn 
In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 
Join'd  with  Fame's  selected  few, 
Those  whom  Rumour  never  knew. 
But  no  less  to  C-onscience  true  : 
Each  gray  prophet  soid  sublime, 
Pyramids  of  elder  Time  ; 
Bards  with  hidden  fire  possess'd. 
Flashing  from  a  wo-worn  breast  ; 
Builders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledgeil  not. 
Now  with  strength  appeas'd  and  pure. 
Feel  the  Law  of  Right  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  train. 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellow  rays 
Sphered  afar  from  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child, 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild, 
Scigo  whom  pride  has  ne'er  beguiled. 
And  with  them  the  Champion-maid 
Dwells  in  that  screnest  glade  ; 
Danger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Fret  her  life's  unearthly  shore  ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease. 
Breathe  but  peace,  and  ever  peace ; 
While  above  the  immortal  trees, 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies  ; 
And  more  near,  in  greyer  light, 
Honour'd  Catherine,  Margaret  bright, 
Agnes,  whom  her  looscn'd  hair 
Robes  like  woven  amber  air — 
Sister  of  her  childhood  come 
To  Wt  \^»l  c^fttTAL  \vome. 


AD  AMIOUU  OAHT ABRIGXSV8BU. 
EPI8T0LA. 

QiTiDf  Fanni*  ncm  tandem  tibi  Granta  diebus 

Vuatuaett?  Quidagis?  Quo  jam  vestigia  fl^ctia 

Puras  per  p^atoasy  per  deaolata oomonunr 

Vecordine*  vacas  (0  ferrea  corda  I)  M&thesii 

Eudides  f  et  adbuc  vestris  dominatur  Athenia  ? 

<<  Plusque  minusque"  aures  rumpunt?  Frustranior  ocelloe 

"Xh/Aara  Xuyf'^  iGgyptiacaa  imitata  figuraa, 

Vel  quibus  iadocto  cum  eoiyuge  ruatica  Phccboj 

Nupta  moddi  Annales  defonuat  Ponrificalegj 

£t  nomen  vocat  ?— - 

Hoc  poBcit  te  silva  Acadenrf 
Scilicet^  ut  recto  possis  dignoscere  curvum— ^ 
Ut  numeros  (velut  addictus  jurare  Tetractyn) 
Calleng  excutiaa  examine  Pytba^reo — 
Annorum  Soli^que  vicea^  errautiaque  aatra— • 
Unde  Cometarum  veniat  chorus,  et  redeat  qud—- 
Artis  mechanicas  libramina — numen  aquanim-^ 
Quard  poma  petaot  terram — quantum  decimalea . 
Fracturas  valeant^quoraum  Logarithmica  Raider 
Repperit*-an  circi  possit  quadrarier  orbb— 
Hse  tibi  sunt  artes !  Et  cetera  de  genere  eodem 
Piura — etiam  pqjora  I  Tuum  Uesura  cerebrum 
Farrago  1 

Fortunatoa,  sua  si  bona  norintt 
Alma  parens  Rbedycina  sinu  quod  eduoat,  atqiia 
Isb,  arundineum  Musii  banchata  fluentnm  I 
Spreta  mathematicia  foraan  looa  I  Sed  meditator 
Multua  in  hia  carmen  juTenia,  labentibua  annia 
Gloria  yenturo  generii  atque  argeuteua  anser 
Thamesis  argutos  interstrepiturus  olorea  I 
Adsisi  O  Fanni,  yesana  Canioula  messes 
Dum  coquitf  et  Musas  paulisper  limine  seyeras  I 
Sedulus  O  nimiumi  somnos  atque  otja  meoum 
Interdum  carpas,  .et  munera  lacta  Vacunse ; 
Inde,  fatiffati  ludo,  yicina  petamus 
Oppida,  oum  latd  plusauam  civiHa  fervent 
Bella — Petitores  lenes  tunc  inde  susurros 
Auribus  instiUant  bominumy  risuque,  jocisque 
Porrectil  et  yulgi  captant  suffragui  deztrH 
Illi  (gens  simplexi  et  apertse  nescia  fraudis« 
A  tergo  intered  qnos  multa  ciconia  plnsit  I) 
Blanditiis  inbiantt  et  seque  suosque  oeatoa 
Credentes>.  spe  yenturi  pascuntur  inani ! 

Committunt  linguae  I — Hinc  Totu$  Pattern  TPgft 
**  Anglorum  officium,  yiolataqne  Jnra  popeQi^ 
Crudeles  et  Patricios-^Suflragia  plebia 
Libera,  et  arcana,  atqne  siqu^  jure  dimioniin 
Partita^annonam  et  yilem,  censumque  m1qntliWFf>" 
Atque  novas  tabulas,  atqne  annua  PaHU^yle|ltljl'-^ 
£t  demptis  vii^gia  faacest  demptaque  secnri  1** 

Hincy  certus  servare  Inpum,  nimiosque  peroaiia 
Progressus  rerumf  SUUiu*  sufflamine  muUo« 
Ecce,  rotam  stringit,  gandepsque  inuattri  pria^d 
Usque  Tiia»  nonvult  l^g;es  mutarier  Anglaa* 
Ipse  sed  everaam  cnnctaooo  rastatnet  rem— 
**  Quid  ?  Potemat  fieti  ^pedosa  pelle  Catonea 
Fucum  Anglis  facere^  et  vestram  ederare  roiBam  } 
Quid  ?  Regno  inanltare»  auftqne  liUdiae 
Rerum  sic  regere,  et  doefles  ad  fnunu  ' 
Egrej       caiMatoa  homo  P^  Prdi  taaiponif  it 
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"  Degeneres  I  O  lingua  minax  et  lai^a  Gondii 
Copia  verborum  I  0  nullo  temerata  rubore 
Aerea  frons  I 

*'  Viden*  ?  "  hie  in  duro  carcere  lugent 
*'  Cires !  Quid  meriti  ?  Quo  pendunt  crimine  poenas  ? 

Scilicet  serumnis  et  paupertate  laborant ! 

Parte  alia  Hispanas  acics  et  mutua  tela* 
£t  cauponantes  bellum,  non  belligerantes 
(Justa  Valentinus  qua  moverat  arma)  Britannos 
Aspicite  1  Hcroa  et  non  falso  nomine  dictum 
£vanum,  amissis  nuper  qui  evanuit  armis  I 
Hinc  oculus  tcnerum  Meliburni  fascinat  Agnum, 
Non  vetulae,  credo«  sed  quali  lumine  Siren 
Ducit  cuuctantcs  in  saxa  latcntia  nautas  I 
lUinc"— 

Sed  fremit  haud  patiens  opprobria  vulgus 
Nee  lingua  Statins,  neque  adhue  poterit  eommota 
Maj estate  manus  fecisse  silentia  turbsB — 
Prsecipitesque  ruunt,  pontes  et  ovilia  frangunt> 
Et  saxa,  et  eontos  vibrantes  dimidiates, 
'*  Porcius"  hinc,  "  et  jura!"  buant,  "  pro  legibus/'  illinc, 
"  Et  Statio  !*'     His  acuunt  civiles  vocibus  iras, 
His  gaudent  jura  atque  ipsas  evertere  leges  I 
At  nova  si  videas  miracla  libentiiis  artis 
Ore  alio  si  indieta  juvent — en,  lucet,  eamus 
Linea  qua  campos  ferrate  tramite  jungit 
Semotos,  *  curruque  viam  fugiente  vaporat ! 

Attonitae  mirantur  ovcs ;  et  bucera  (monstnim  I) 
Saeela  vident  prof)rio  pneterlabentia  motu  i 

Carpenta,  et  pieea  caligine'conglomeratas 
Plaustrorum  series — Equus  ast  incredulus  adstat 
(Inscius,  heu,  fati,  pereuntis  et  utilitatis 
Ipse  sua! !)  rapidos  ct  cursu  provocat  axes, 
Ncquicquam — pergit,  pergetque  volubilis  ordo ! 

Rides !  at  vidi :  sensi !     Per  millia  centum 

Non  sueto  tenuive  volutus  in  axe  volabam,  ' 

(Experto  mihi  erode)  volabam  quatuor  horis  : 
Jamque  recciisebam  lapides,t  (qui  pra;terierunt, 
Auriga  veliit  in  mediis  currcntc  sepulchris, 
Hinc  atque  hinc  monumenta  moveri  crebra  videntur)  : 
Et  jam  momentis  numerabam  tempora :  jamque 
Subductis  cursum  rationibus  emetiebar. 
Novisti  partes,  quas  continet  hora,  minntas  ? 
Dense  transierant:  et  millia  longa  vial 
Septem  perpetuo,  complerat  machina  motu ! 

Nusquam  alias,  credo,  praeceps  ruit  impete  tanto 

Turba  virum  :  nusquam  tantos  dat  epistola  saltufl. 

Sen  priscis  Persarum  e  angariata,  j 

Sen  pila  (quod  tandem  aetati  vidisse  priori 

Contigit)  inclusam  lusoria  traxerit  una, 

Et  gryllatonim  t  manibus  jactata  volaret ! 

Tantum  vis  rari  potuit  suadero  vaporis  I 
Tantumque  ignis  et  unda  valent  I     Utrumque  elementum,| 
Post  tempestatum  rabiem,  post  fulmina  et  imbres, 
Utriusque  requirit  opem,  et  conjurat  amice ! 

At  fugit  intcrea  non  exorabilc  tempus, 
Posthabitoquo  voeant  tandem  nos  sena  ludo — 
Vive !  Vale,  I  memor  o  nostri,  meinor  et  studiorum ! 

•  Hor.  Epist.  i.  16.  7. 

f  **  WhAi  churchyard  are  we  going  through  ?"    *'  I  guess,  them  be  the  mileitoiiea 
Upmanng  us  bo  sh'ck  T'—  Yankee  Si«ry. 
I  AngI,  OieJkeiert :  this  was  done  for  n  ivti^eT  Vx^  oVQl  ^. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Mt  friend,  have  you  heard  of  the  last  new  InYentionsy 
That  France  has  found  out  to  astonish  mankind. 

Which  put  to  the  hlush  all  the  paltry  pretensions 
Of  people  that  once  were  considered  refined  ? 

All  hase  imitations  of  nature  despising. 

And  free  from  the  chains  of  experience  and  truth, 

Unawed  by  the  shams  of  our  fathers'  devising. 
They  whirl  in  the  holiday  freedom  of  youth. 

Men  sometimes  have  thought  that  this  planet  of  ours 

Is  made  of  too  dijl  and  demoralized  stufi^ ; 
But  now,  so  improved  are  the  critical  powers. 

The  world  that  we  live  in  is  not  bad  enough. 

And  therefore  the  business  in  hand  is  to  fashion 
An  earth  of  a  worse  Newgate- Calendar  kind; 

Impossible  horrors  must  heighten  each  passion. 
And  new  patent  madness  embellish  the  mind. 

If  Shakspeare  could  now  be  more  modern  and  tender. 
And  his  beauties  to  our  high  standard  increased. 

You  would  find  at  the  end,  in  a  scene  of  great  splendour. 
That  Juliet  is  Romco*s  grandmother  at  least. 

If  a  father  in  liquor  beats  one  of  liis  daughters. 
We  tell  how  when  sober  he  murdered  the  three  ; 

For  black  eyes  and  red  noses  we  substitute  slaughters. 
And  mix  prussic  acid  with  very  weak  tea. 

So  love  in  pure  minds  always  leads  to  adultery. 

And  incest  and  trigamy  happen  for  fun. 
And  so  to  all  men  whose  emotions  are  sultry. 

Are  machines  by  which  night-mares  of  guilt  may  be  spun. 

Of  chimeras  whose  beauty  proclaims  them  as  real. 
Is  a  heart,  which  long  trained  in  the  styes  of  the  devil. 

Has  feelings  so  purely  and  grandly  ideal. 
They  would  shrink  in  despair  from  the  whisper  of  evil. 

Thus  we  find  a  poor  girl,  who  is  tainted  with  vices. 
To  make  any  old-fashioned  wig  stand  on  an  end. 

With  three  or  four  owners,  at  three  or  four  prices. 
And  who  now  and  then  thoughtlessly  poisons  a  friend ; 

Then  swift  at  the  twist  of  a  harlequin*s  wand. 
For  some  reason  the  author  is  sworn  not  to  tell. 

We  see  her  so  chastely  confiding  and  fond. 
As  if  just  arisen  from  Truth*s  deepest  well. 

The  rouge  and  white-lead  disappear  from  the  cheeks. 

Where  for  ten  or  twelve  years  they  have  hung  like  a  align. 

And  we  stare  at  a  blush  that  of  modesty  speaks. 
Which  indeed  it  were  otherwise  hard  to  divine. 

The  hero  to  match  must  be  hideous  and  savage, 

A  ruffian  with  flashes  of  seraph  devotion. 
And  the  ground  that  they  tread  on  by  earthquake  and  ravage 

Is  made  to  resemble  an  ofTal-staiued  ocean. 


The  skies  must  be  green,  and  the  stars  must  be  smoking ; 

Each  fountain  must  rise  in  a  water-spout  flood ; 
And  what  to  my  taste  wdiild  be  very  provoking. 

Every  bottle  of  wine  must  be  flavoured  with  blood. 

So  away  with  old  Natnre*s  out-voted  perspective ! 

Away  with  all  keeping  I — exeept  as  to  dames — 
And  deepen  and  pye-ball  with  scheme  more  reflective. 

All  quiet  clear  hues ;  and  let  earth  be  all  flames. 

Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  call  on  an  artist. 

With  the  genius  in  fashion  peculiarly  blest ; 
Who  at  twelve  years  of  age  was  a  fixed  Bonapartist, 

But  at  twenty  considers  democracy  best. 

I  found  a  lank  lad  with  some  holes  in  his  breeches. 

And  wearing  a  helmet  alarmingly  red. 
Who  after  the  first  introductory  speeches. 

Took  up  a  blue  eye-glass  to  study  my  head. 

"  'Tis  the  face,**  he  excbdm*d,  "  I  have  sought  for  so  long. 
To  a  point  what  I  want  for  my  picture  of  Hannibal ; 

Half  Tartar,  half  Jew — but  the  shaving  is  wrong — 
Ye  gods  1  that*s  sublime — the  expression's  quite  cannibal.'* 

t 
And  straightway  he  showed  mc  a  half-finisird  work. 

Where  the  African  stood  at  the  top  of  an  Alp  ; 
He  was  obviously  meant  to  be  fierce  as  a  Turk, 

But  wanted  a  turban  to  cover  his  scalp. 

Beside  him  three  Romans,  whom  he  had  just  slain. 
Lay  dead  as  the  proofs  of  his  new  won  dominion ; 

And  a  shepherd  in  r&gs,  who  had  come  to  complain. 
Was  eating  the  loaf  of  the  kind  Carthaginian. 

Close  by  a  Professor-like  Elephant  stood, 

And  tore  some  young  Didos,  whose  garments  were  scant  $ 
And  for  contrast  a  blackamoor  gave  him  his  food. 

Which  he  munch*d  as  if  still  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantei. 

The  Commander  himself  was  as  naked  as  Cupid, 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  a  map  of  the  muscles ; 

He  had  folded  his  arms  in  a  way  that  looked  stupid ; 
But  they  seem*d  very  fit  to  assist  him  in  tussles. 

Before  him  a  barrel  was  fix'd  on  the  rock. 

And  neatly  recalFd  a  most  chemical  stoiy. 
For  the  vinegar  ran  in  a  stream  from  the  cock. 

And  pour'd  like  the  tide  of  the  conqucror^s  glory. 

I  gazed  in  delight,  till  I  saw  the  new  Titian 

Begin  on  his  canvass  to  make  mc  immortal, 
When  feeling  that  height  was  beyond  my  ambition. 

Great  Hannibal  slipp'd  through  a  very  small  portal. 
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THE  NEW  DiEDALUS. 

I  HAD  a  yision  of  a  man  who  made 
Bricks  by  the  thousand^  for  his  daily  trade^ 
And  he  was  fat  and  sleeky  and  sold  his  bricks 
To  all  who  did  not  build  with  stones  or  sticks^ 
While  near  a  ragged  hungry  urchin  lay. 
Gathering  the  fragments  of  the  brick-man^s  clay* 
With  this  he  shaped  all  forms  that  pleased  his  eyes» 
Of  beasts  on  earth  or  those  that  wing  the  skies. 
Of  beast,  or  flower,  or  man,  or  child,  or  woman. 
And  gave  a  beauty  e*en  to  what  is  common  | 
And  when  he  wanted  food,  he  would  implore 
The  man  for  relics  of  his  ample  store, 
Who  gave  him  crumbs  and  parings,  but  no  more. 
Of  leavings  of  the  clay  he  ne'er  could  want. 
But  leavings  of  the  food  were  very  scant ; 
With  narrow  needs  more  narrowly  supplied. 
At  last  the  starving  model-maker  died ! 
To  save  the  burial-fee,  and  stop  infection. 
The  brick-man  sold  the  body  for  dissection  ; 
Then  went  and  made  a  speech,  and  gave  a  shilling 
To  civilize  all  tribes  that  are  unwilling. 

Next  day  a  patron,  for  his  judgment  known. 
Passed  by  where  those  clay-images  were  thrown. 
*'  Why  ?  How  ?"— he  said—"  What  works  of  Art  are  these  J'*— 

"  O  trash  I  sir,  trash  I — my  bricks  I'm  sure  would  please.** 
"  They're  broken,  but  the  genius  stiU  is  fine." 

**  Ingenious — ay — No  bricks,  sir,  equal  mine."— 
"  How  came  they  here  ?     Who  did  them?     Tell  me,  pray.'*  — 

"  O  I  the  boy*s  dead.     Such  bricks  must  always  pay." 
"  Bricks !  those  from  Babylon  are  cheap  enough." 

*'  No  doubt,  dirt-cheap  ;  but  they're  not  lasting  stuff."— 
"  Not  last !     They've  stood  three  thousand  years,  or  nigh."— 

"  Ay,  80  they  tell  you,  sir,  to  make  you  buy." — 
"  I've  seen  them  ;  there's  no  vestige  of  decay." — 

"  Ah  I  sir,  those  foreigners  haven't  the  London  elay."-— 
"  But  for  these  terra-cotta's,  what's  the  price  ?" — 

**  Per  thousand,  sir  ?     I'll  tell  you  in  a  trice." — 
**  Per  thousand !— Pooh — What,  thousands  such  as  these?" — 

"  No,  bricks  I  meant.     Those  things  ?  O I  what  you  please." — 
"  No  artist  living  could  exceed  their  grace." — 

*'  Why,  sir,  he  couldn't  have  kept  a  pot-boy's  place."— 
"  And  80  the  sculptor's  dead,  you  say,  or  sick  ?" — 

"  Dead — true,  he  always  skulk'd  the  making  brick."— 
"  He  died,  and  young,  too — didn't  you  tell  me  so  ?" — 

"  We  couldn't  be  always  feeding  him  you  know."— 
**  ni  give  a  guinea  for  each  figure  here." — 

**  A  guinea  each  !  Why,  bricks,  sir,  an't  so  dear  ;"— 
*'  I'd  oiFer  more,  but  really  I  can't." — 

"  O  I  take  them,  pray.     Dear  me !  he  died  of  want."— 
"  I'll  carry  them  myself.     See,  here's  the  money." — 

"  Good  momiug  to  you,  sir. — Well  now  that's  funny ; 
It  almost  looks  as  if  I'd  played  a  trick. 
So  rich,  too,  and  not  buy  a  single  brick  I 
I  wish  I'd  known  the  lad  could  earn  a  penny. 
And  I'd  have  been  as  kind  to  him  as  any. 
But  honestly  to  me  the  cash  is  come. 
And  Charity,  no  doubt,  begins  at  home. 
'Twas  willed  by  Providence  his  death  should  be. 
And  by  its  will  this  money  comes  to  me.*' 
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Cbowds  in  the  lighted  street^ 

And  the  chariots  crush  and  roll. 
And  the  stifling  throng  as  when  num- 
bers mecty 

With  one  impulse  of  soul  I 
I  plunged  into  that  tide 

As  it  rush*d  resistless,  where 
The  proud  theatre^s  portals  wide 

Shook  to  the  stunning  air ; 

And  borne  by  the  living  wave. 

Which  thundering  there  heaved  in. 
Then  broke  to  calm  as  in  ocean  cave 

The  surge  resigns  its  din. 
I  sank  before  the  curtained  stage 

On  which  ten  thousand  eyes 
Were  fix'd — the  soft,  the  sensual^  sage. 

Alike  in  earnest  guise. 

Slowly  that  curtain  rose, 

A  woman  there  stood  lone, 
*Mid  a  pulseless  hush,  such  as  marks 
the  close 

Of  some  warning  trumpet^s  tone : 
Parted  her  lips,  and  from  that  hour 

My  life  alone  began  ; 
And    I  shuddering  bow*d,  for  I  fdt 
God's  power 

Descending  unto  man ! 

That  victress  toss*d  her  radiant  arm. 

And  with  melodious  shout. 
Wonder,  and  power,  and  joy's  wild 
charm, 
Triumphantly  fi^h*d  out ! 
She  gazed — and  uey  who  caught  that 
gaze. 
Flashing  through  liquid  jet. 


Their  fascinated  hearts*  amaze 
Shall  never  more  forget  1 

Down  rolled  her  cloudy  hair. 

Like  midnight  loosed  at  noon. 
And,  with  drooping  head,  she  bade 
Despair 

Walk  murderous  in  the  moon : 
Sweet  Desolation  from  her  lip. 

Fainting,  in  music  spoke. 
Till  with  broken  gasp  and  wringing 
grip 

Our  startled  souls  awoke ! 

Love,  love  is  bom  again  1 

Clap  thy  glad  hands,  O  earth  ! 
The   exulting  burst  of  that  choral 
strain 

Has  given  the  Rose- winged  birth  I 
Enchantress  Queen  I  no  more ! 

Trembling,  we  own  thy  art ; 
Go,  shroud  thy  glory  up  before 

We  lose  all  power  to  part. 


A  cry  through  the  land  at  night — 
Through  strong  men*s  hearts  a  shi- 
ver— 
Ab  though  ice  had    chain'd,   in  its 
rushuig  might. 
Some  world- rejoicing  river ! 
Back  to  the  depths  of  Heaven, 

Thou  ray  from  Jehovah's  brow. 
That  but  lit  earth's  gloom,  like  the 
flashing  levin. 
To  d^pen  the  darkness  now  I 
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THE  "  NO  PATRQlfAGE*'  GOVERNMENT. 

When  the  Whigs  accepted  office  in  was  heard  but  blessings  on  the  purity 
1830,  the  nation  was  amused  and  de-  of  the  Whigs,  and  curses,  loud  rather 
luded  with  the  loudest  professions  of  than  deep,  on  the  terrible  corruption 
patriotism  and  purity.     So  much  had  of  the  Tories.     Lord  Palmerston  and 
been  said  about  the  national  debt,  so  Lord  Glenelg,  who,  with  feline  tena- 
much  had  been  uttered  against  Tory  city  of  existence,  had  saved  their  poU- 
eztravagance,  so  many  sighs  had  been  tical  lives  in  all  sorts  of  dangers,  diffi- 
audibly  emitted  over  the  miseries  of  culties,  and  changes ;  who  had  been 
the  nation,  that  the  people  were  con-  partakers  of  any  Tory  criminality  that 
vinced  we  were  either  ruined  for  ever,  had  existed  during  more  than  twen- 
or  else  in  such  a  position  as  defied  ty  years,  were  lauded  as  the  ^'vir- 
salvation  from  any  but  the  hands  of  the  tuousest,  discreetest,  wisest,  best  ;  *' 
Liberal  party.  The  country  had  so  long  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  been  a  Tory 
been  stunned  with  incessant  clamour  Secretary  for  Ireland ;   Lord  Ripon, 
about  the  pension-list  and  the  dock-  who  had  been  a  Tory  Chancellor  of  the 
yards,  that  many  began  to  believe  that  Exchequer  ;    Lord   Lansdowne,  who 
in  truth  thei .;  was  "  something  rotten  had,  in  1806,  doubled  the  income-tax, 
in  the  state  of  Denmark.*'      When,  and  had  served  with  Canning  ;  Lord 
therefore.  Lord  Grey  condescended  to  Plunkett,  who,  after    opposing    the 
return  to  official  station,  and  to  accept  Union,  turned  Tory,  and  clung  firmly 
that  power  which,  in  1806,  he  and  Ins  at  all  times  to  the  prosperous  party  ; 
Whig  friends  had  possessed  without  Lord  Anglesea  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
dbplaying  any  peculiar  economy,  the  mond,  who  had,  during  the  greater 
joy  was  marvellous  and  great;  for  it  part  of  their  lives,  been  ultra- Tories, 
became  fashionable  to  consider  the  re-  having  now  miraculously  been  meta- 
tura  of  Whig  Government  as  the  sure  morphosed  into  Whigs,  were  declared 
commencement  of  a  political  millen-  to  be  models  of  moraUty  ;  while  they 
nium  and  as  the  death-blow  to  patron-  were  complimented  with  the  assertion, 
age,  corruption,  and   intrigue.     We  that  in  former  days  the  proceedings 
were  told  that  Parliament  should  here-  they  shared  were  base,  profligate,  and 
formed,  and  being  reformed  would  be  peculating.     The  Grey  Cabinet,  in- 
regenerated  ;  we  were  informed  that  eluding    all  these  persons,  together 
all  those  arts  should  vanish,  which  the  with  several  who  were  totally  untried, 
Whigs   themselves,  under    Walpole,  was  reverenced  as  a  pallaoium,  and 
had  silently  brought  to    perfection,  eulogized  as  a  society  of  the  most  vlr- 
Whippers-in  were  no  more  to  be  need-  tuous  men  in  the  nation.     There  were, 
ed ;  secret  service^money  was  to  be  indeed,  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career, 
omitted  in  the  estimates;   nepotism  a  few  signs  of  worldly-mindedness ; 
was  to  disappear ;  merit  was  to  be  the  there  were  one  or  two  causes  of  suspi- 
only  title  to  promotion ;  and  the  peo-  cion,  but  these,  of  coiurse,  were  unheed- 
ple,  **  the  only  source  of  all  legitimate  ed.     Lord  Brougham,  after  valorously 
'  power/*  were  to  be  the  sole  support  asserting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  every  future  Cabinet.    In  one  word,  that  no  change  of  Government  could 
we  were  to  have  a  '*  No  patronage**  make  any  difference  to  him,  and  that. 
Government.    The  promise  was  given  on  a  given  day,  he  would  produce 
by  the  whole  host  of  Liberal  candi-  his   own  Reform  Bill,  was   silenced 
dates  at  their  elections,  it  was  vocife-  before  the  next  evening  with  a  Peer- 
rated  by  the  press,  hinted  in  Parlia-  age  and  the  seals  of  the  Chancellor ; 
ment,  and  generally  believed  in  the  but  this  was  passed  by  in  the  enthusi- 
country.      More  than   one    Minister  asm  of  the  moment  as  an  affair  which 
declined  his  salary,  several  declared  doubtless  admitted,  though  it  never 
they  should  shudder  at  the  offer  of  produced,  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
a  retiring  pension,  and  many  patri-  Lord  Althorp,  after  having  advocated 
otically  commenced  their  work  of  re-  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  house  and 


trenchment  by  reducing    their  own  window  taxes,  suddenly  discovered  that 

salaries  of  L.5000  per  annum  to  the  such  a  measure  was  idtogether  out  of 

very  small  sum  of  L. 4,500.     Great  the  question ;  Lord  John  Russell  found 

was  the  national  delight.     Nothing  U  necessary  to  recant  all  the  deUhQc«&ft 
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sentiments  of  his  book  on  the  Consti-  and  secured  the  confidence    of  the 

tution  ;  and  Mr  Ellice  came  into  office  people. 

tainted  with  the  stig^^a  of  stock-job-  It  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme 
bing  and  Greek  loan  notoriety ;  but  to  look  to  subsequent  events  for  any 
these  things  also  were  overlookedj  and  justification  of  this  lofty  promise ;  but 
still  the  Grey  Cabinet  was  declared  to  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
be  disinteK^ted>  UDoontaminated^  and  the  WhigSy  after  having  boasted  so 
honest.  very  loudly>  would  not  prove  them- 
Retrenchmenty  Peaeey  and  Reform^  selves  mare  rapacious  and  peculating 
were  ostentatiously  promised ;  and  the  than  any  of  their  predecessors.     It 
people  almost  universally  agreed  to  surely  was  a  very  fair  and  moderate 
foiget  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  anticipation  that  the  party  so  liberal  in 
had  dimmished  the  public  expenditure  profession  would  not  be  peculiarly  dis- 
in  the  most  rigid  manner;  that  he  had  honest  in  practice  ;   and  that  those 
preserved  peace  inviolate  without  com«  who  delighted  in  the  appellation  of 
promising  the  honour  of  England;  pure, /Mir  crec//»ic«9  would  not  prove 
and  that  if  he  had  opposed  what  modem  incessant  patrons  of  corruption.     But 
Liberalism  denominated  reform^  he  did  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  even 
•o  in  ooi^unction  vrith  nearly  every  this  just  hope  has  been  bitterly  disap- 
man  in  the  new  Ministry.    The  report  pointed.     We  have  now  been  afflicted 
was  spread^  and  sedulously  circulated  with  "  Liberal"  rule  for  about  seven 
among  all  classes,  that  the  pure,  hal-  years,  and  in  that  time  some  of  the 
eyon,  and  almost  Utopian  days,  so  long  grossest  jobs  have  been  perpetrated 
prophesied  by  the  fanatical  in    the  that  ever  power  was   permitted    to 
time  of  Cromwell,  were  about  to  ap-  sanction.     At  a  Conservative  meeting 
pear ;  for  human  nature  was  to  lose  in  Norfolk,  an  old  influential  Whig, 
Its  selfishnessy  power  was  to  be  used  Lord    Charles   Townshend,  publicly 
for  patriotic  purposes  alone,  and  no  declared  *'  that  he  had  been  in  Parlia- 
grievanoewasto  be  permitted  to  exist  in  mcnt  twenty  years  as  a  Whig,  oppos- 
tbe  whole  system  of  Government.    In  ing  the  Tories,  but  he  could  solemnly 
vain  the  Conservatives  declared  to  the  declare  that  he  never  had  occasion  to 
country,  that  if  there  had  been  for-  vote  against  jobs  so  flagitious  and  so 
merly  abuses,  there  was  now  no  seen-  numerous  as  the  present  Ministers  liad 
rity  for  their  discontinuance  or  discou-  smuggled  through  the  House  of  Com- 
ragement,  for  that  in  every  larg^  party  mous.'*     There  have  been,  it  is  true, 
and  in  every  Government  there  must  only  few  cases  in  which  the  *'  Liberal 
be  some  selfish  peculators  who  contrive  and  enlightened  Reformers**  have  not 
secretly  to  plunder.     In  vain  it  was  been  successful  in  their  endeavours 
declared  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  to  complete  their  nefarious  schemes. 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  their  pen-  One  is  still  in  the    recollection    of 
sions,  in  their  administration  of  pa-  all :  a  certain   City  agitator,  named 
tronage,  in    their  estimates,  had  dis-  Key,  was  made  a  baronet  for  turn- 
played  a  careful  spirit,  and  a  correct  ing  Whig  while  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
eeonomy,  which    the    Whigs   could  don ;  he  subsequently  managed  to  get 
only    imitate,    and    could    not     im-  into  Parliament  through  the   favour 
prove.     The  assurances  oflered  that  of  the  ten-pound  voters  ;  and  when  in 
experience  would  prove  the  Whigs  to  he  contrived  to  procure  some  kind  of 
be  no  more  disinterested   than    the  contract  for  supplying   Government 
distinguished  men  they  displaced,  were  with  stationery;  but  this  would  not 
received  with  contempt ;  the  assertion  satisfy  the  voracious  maw  of  the  dis- 
that  history  proved  the  Whig  party  to  interested  Liberal,  so  he  swore  that  a 
be    a  haughty,  grasping  oligarchy,  son  of  his,  being  seventeen,  was  twenty- 
was  scorned  as  an  idle  fallacy  ;  and  one,  and  having  done  so,  procured  the 
the  reference  to  former  Whig  deeds—  place  of  inspector  of  paper.     Thus  the 
the  India  bill,  the  Grenville  job,  the  father  supplied,  and  tne  son  examined, 
dishonest  coalition  with  the  Ministers  the  necessary  quantity  of  stationery, 
who  sacrificed  America, — was  noticed  and  nothing,  therefore,  was  more  flut- 
only  by  a  faint  aflectatibn  of  inoredu-  tering  than  the  report  of  every  sheet, 
lity.     "  No  Patronage**  reverberated  Unfortunately  the  register  of  the  young 
through  the  land ;  and  with  that  motto  gentleman's  birth  by  accidout  was  dis- 
oa  their  banners,  and  that  ridiculous  covered ;  the  bubble  burst,  and  the 
pr^toaee  in  their  policy,  they  sought  pure  Whigs  who  had  snn^ly  secured 
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the  Yoto  of  one  resdre  member  of  the 
reformed  House  of  Commonsi  pro- 
tested vehemently  that  they  were  per- 
fectly innocent  throughout  the  whole 
transaction.  This,  it  must  be  ownedj 
is  almost  a  singular  instance  of  so  gla« 
ring  and  bold  prostitution  of  patron* 
age  being  discovered,  when  Jesuitical 
craft  and  ready  falsehood  were  enga- 
ged in  the  task  of  its  concealment; 
yet  it  must  not  be  thought  it  is  a  soli- 
tary ease  of  profligacy  which  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  It  will  not  be 
at  all  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Whiga 
have  adopted  a  wholesale  system  of 

Seculation  and  corruption  ;  and  if 
trcct  testimony  of  the  fact,  or  extort- 
ed admissions  be  ever  wanting,  to 
sustain  the  charge,  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptive evidence  will  be  easily  ob- 
tained. We  undertake  to  substantiate 
the  accusation,  that  the  Whigs,  who 
have  brawled  so  much  about  Tory  ex- 
travagance, have  been  guilty  of  con- 
triving and  carrying  on  a  vast  system 
of  corruption  in  every  branch  of  public 
service  from  which  they  have  not  been 
excluded  (as  from  the  army)  by  cir- 
cumstances they  could  not  control. 
We  can  vrith  ease  show  a  case  against 
the  Whigs  such  as  they  never  were 
able  to  produce  against  their  oppo- 
nents, and  it  remains  then  to  be  seen 
what  excuses  or  palliations  can  be 


offered  for  conduct  so  grofi8>  and  mean- 
ness so  despicable.  What  cloak,  what 
pretence  can  the  Whigs  steal  to  con- 
ceal their  baseness,  if  it  be  shown  that 
they  have  tampered  with  patronage* 
discouraged  merit*  adopted  a  wide  sys- 
tem of  nepotism,  for  mere  narrow* 
factious  purposes,  or  for  private  paltry 
views  ?  What  apology  will  avail  them 
if  their  actions  bespeak  a  petty  and 
wretched  love  of  pelf,  a  contemptible 
anxiety  for  the  wages  of  place,  and  a 
disgusting  negligence,'even  of  decency* 
in  their  administration  of  the  power  it 
gives  them  ?  They  may  bluster  about 
Reform,  they  noay  cant  about  Justice 
to  Ireland,  but  the  people  will  scorn 
their  professions,  because  they  can 
watch,  and  know  their  motives. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  proof. 
First,  we  will  look  to  the  expenses  and 
nature  of  their  commissions.  Since 
they  have  been  in,  they  have  issued 
49,  as  Mr  Baring  acknowledged  in  the 
last  Parliament ;  and,  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  that  admission,  another  (mak- 
ing 50  as  the  <<  tottle  of  the  whole") 
has  been  sent  forth,  imder  pretence  of 
enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers.  The  return  published 
by  the  Treasury,  on  the  motion  of  a 
Conservative  member,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  statement  of  Whig 
and  Tory  economy. 


Commissions  of  EKQUiar. 
An  Account  of  the  Expense  of  Commiflaions  of  Enquiiy  io  each  Year,  fW>m  1807  to 

1836,  both  inchisive  :^  ^ 

Year.                                                     Amount.      Year.            '  Amount. 

1807  .        •        .        .         L.38,0-23     1822       *        .        .        .         L.64,904 

1808  ....            31,027     1823       ....  65,793 

1809  .        .        .            30,269     1824        ....  82,544 

1810  •        .        •        .            43,048     1825       ....  89,758 

1811  ....            31,725     1826       .        •        .         .  91,840 

1812  ,        ...            58,667     1827       ....  75,837 

1813  ....            20,990     1828       ....  63,401 

1814  .        ,         .        .            26,320     1829       ....  56,299 

1815  ....            44,397     1830       ....  65,275 

1816  ....            23,225     laSl        ....  52,600 

1817  ....            28,337     1832       ....  65,722 

1818  ....             31,568     1833       ....  57,297 

1819  ....             53,380     1884       ....  75,279 

1820  .        .         .         .            44,527     1835       ....  92,613 

1821  ....            56,452     1836       ....  127,937 


This  is  a  Whig  statement,  and  is 
therefore,  Yery  probably,  framed  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Liberals.  But  taking 
it  as  correct  in  all  its  parts,  we  find 
the  following  conclusions  result  fnmx 
its  data : — 

The  largest  amounts  charged  in  the 


whole  account*  are  thoee  for  the  two 
years  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Govern- 
ment. 

In  the  first  of  these  years  the  sums 
expended  was  L.92,613 ;  in  the  second, 
L.  127,937 ; — making  an  aggregate  for 
commissions  in  two  years  only,  of 
L.a20,550.     On  the  other  haad^  tb^ 
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prudes  from  wooing  members  by 
granting  favours.  Alas  !  we  shaU 
find  but  a  small  portion  of  honesty 
among  the  Reformers !  Whenever  a 
member  accepts  a  place  of  importance 
he  must  resign  his  seat«  and  conse- 
quently the  Liberals^  in  most  cases,  are 
compelled  to  receive  advantages  from 
the  Whigs  by  deputy.  Mr  Hume 
and  Mr  J.  B.  Lenard  found  it  incon- 
venient to  abandon  their  parliamentary 
importance,  and,  therefore,  the  nephew 
of  the  one,  and  the  brother  of  the 
other,  were  placed  on  the  Charity 
commission ;  while  Mr  Harvev  of 
Southwark,  being  not  quite  so  udth- 
ful  a  Ministerialist,  was  refused  all 
connexion  with  the  body.  Mr  Eve- 
lyn Dennison  having  well  deserved  of 
the  Government,  and  not  being  in 
holy  orders,  was  compelled  to  see  his 
brother,  instead  of  himself,  created 
Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Mr  Lefevre 
having  a  particular  objection  to  aban- 
don Hampshire,  was  content  in  the 
same  manner  to  see  hb  brother  made 
one  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Blamire, 
after  having  helped  the  Whigs  to  carry 
their  Tithe  bill,  and  assisted  them  in  the 
most  disinterested  spirit,  found  himself, 
when  the  act  came  into  operation,  so 
much  pressed,  that  he  resigned  his  seat, 
and  accepted  the  office  created  for  him 
by  the  measure;  and  Mr  Macaulay 
having,  as  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  framed  the  India  bill  of 
1833,  and  having  provided  in  it  for 
the  appointment  of  another  official  in 
Bengal,  with  the  trifling  salary  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  was  condescending 
enough,  so  soon  as  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  to  expatriate  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  new 
situation.  The  arts  of  the  Whigs  are 
various ;  sometimes  they  reward  mem- 
bers with  a  peerage,  at  others  they 
transport  them  from  affection  ;  some 
members  are  paid  for  resigning,  some 


are  remunerated  for  remaining.  Mr 
Kennedy  was  good  enough  to  resign 
Tiverton  to  Loi*d  Palmerston,  and  in 
about  a  year  after,  that  act  of  friendly 
patriotism  was  reciprocated  by  the 
noble  Lord's  appointing  the  Liberal 
gentleman  to  a  valuable  post  in  Ha- 
vanna,  wherein,  if  report  speak  truth, 
there  is  very  much  dignity  and  no 
labour.  It  was  found,  when  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  came  in,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  was  needed  in  Parlia- 
ment; so  Colonel  Fen,  a  gentleman 
who  doubtless  had  often  groaned  at 
rotten  boroughs  and  Tory  corruption, 
resigned  his  seat  to  his  Lordship,  and 
in  turn  received  an  easy  place  in 
the  Ordnance  Office.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  Whigs  were  defeated  at 
Devizes,  and  panted  to  retrieve  their 
character;  they  therefore  appointed 
Sir  Philip  Durham,  a  distinguished 
officer,  one  of  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers. Port- Admiral  at  Portsmouth, 
and  assured  him  he  must  resign, 
as  no  official  person  in  any  dock- 
yard could  have  time  to  attend  to  his 
duties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Philip  complied  with  the  request 
thus  hinted,  and  Captain  Dundas,  a 
Whig,  was  elected  m  his  room ;  but 
behold!  immediatdy  afterwards,  the 
said  Liberal  was  made  flag-captain  to 
the  same  Sir  Philip  Durham,  and  was 
nevertheless  permitted  to  keep  his 
seat;  and  so,  in  the  same  manner. 
Captain  Berkeley,  the  Whig  member 
for  Gloucester,  being  desirous  of  taking 
a  cruise,  was  appointed  to  the  Her- 
cules, 74 ;  and  permitted  to  sail  about, 
while  he  remained  representative  of  an 
important  city.  Very  often  officers  and 
lawyers,  and  even  clergymen,  are  re- 
waided  for  their  efforts,  even  when  n'Ot 
successful  at  elections,  and  still  more 
are  they  encouraged  if  their  cause 
have  triumphed.*  Captain  Towns- 
hend,  who  opposed  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
Tamworth  without  a  chance  or  hope 


*  The  hiBtory  of  the  late  election  would  afford  a  corioui  deTelopement  of  the 
Whig  attachment  to  the  independent  exercise  of  the  frsnchiBe.  Kot  only  was  the 
Secret  Service  Money  raised  to  the  unusual  sum  of  L.  35,000;  but  patronage  was 
scattered  or  withheld,  aa  seemed  most  advisable  for  the  interest  of  the  Government 
candidates.  In  Westminster  the  warrants  of  the  Court  Tradesmen  were  suspended, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Badical  com- 
mittee. In  Plymouth,  Mr  Soltan,  the  organ  of  Government,  declared  that  the  Minis- 
try would  employ  none  of  its  opponents ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  boroughs' 
wherein  there  is  Ministerial  patronage,-»>Port8mouth,  Devonport,  Hythe,  Dover, 
Sandwich,  Chatham,  Windsor  and  Harwich — were  carried.  Truly,  we  live  in  days  of 
great  purity  and  public  virtue ! 
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of  victory,  and  who  afterwards  libelled 
and  then  apologized  to  his  opponent, 
was  instantly,  in  return  for  such  meri- 
torious conduct,  appointed  to  a  twenty- 
eight  gun  frigate.  Lord  Clarence 
Paget,  having  ineffectually  contested 
Southampton  on  Liberal  principles, 
was  suitably  encouraged  by  a  similar 
appointment.  Mr  Fitzslmon,  the 
son-in-law  of  Mr  Daniel  O'Connell, 
rather  than  interfere  with  Lord  Bra- 
bazon*s  election  for  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, retired,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
doubtless  much  to  the  surprise  of  himself 
and  his  friends,  was  created  clerk  of 
the  Hanaper  office ;  a  place  of  some 
trust,  and  more  profit.  Admiral  Sir 
J.  £.  Ommaney,  apparently  not 
heedless  of  these  signs  of  the  times, 
contested  South  Hampshire,  and 
when  defeated  was  consoled  by  being 
made  Admiral  ,of  the  Fleet  on  the 
Lisbon  station.  Admiral  Elliot,  one 
of  the  junior  admirals  on  the  list, 
who  has  been  no  more  than  a  year 
in  possession  of  his  rank,  was  useful 
in  securing  the  return  for  Roxburgh- 
shire; and  his  brother,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  considera- 
tion of  such  great  national  services, 
sent  him  off  as  Admiral  on  tho  African 
coast.  The  exertions  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh  bein^  expected  in  his  native 
county,  the  Whigs  felt  that,  as  his  Grace 
had  no  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
Scotch  Peer,  they  could  not  do  less 
than  create  him  an  English  earl.  Dr 
Stanley,  an  accomplished  man,  assu- 
redly, with  some  influence  from  pro- 
perty in  Anglesea*  made  sundry  elec- 
tioneering speeches  from  the  hustings 
during  tlie  contest  there  in  April  last, 
and  verily  he  had  his  reward,  for  he 
was,  within  two  months  after  that 
event,  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich.  ' 
Why  do  we  mention  these  things  ? 
not  because  they  are  the  worst  cases 
we  know,  not  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  we  can  trace,  but  because 
thoy  are  evidences  of  a  wide-spread 
system  of  parliamentary  corruption. 
Doubtless  ttiere  are  numberless  little 
boons  craved,  and  jobs  effected,  Mrhich 
operate  secretly  on  votes  without 
being  known,  which  bring  candidates 
in  the  field  where  they  were  unex- 

Sected,  and  give  them  support  they 
id  not  hope  for.      Tho  most  of  these 
naturally  remdn  concealed,  but  suffi- 
cient numbers  are  revealed  to  prove 
the  worthlessness  and  the  absurdity 
of  Whiff  professions.     We  point  out 


particular  cases,  more  as  specimens 
than  as  a  list  of  all  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. We  will  advance,  therefore, 
a  step  farther,  and  assert  that  it  is 
capable  of  proof,  that  the  Whig  mea- 
sures— one  and  all,  from  their  first 
admission  into  office,  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  schemes  for  the  .augmen- 
tation of  Patronage,  and  accompanied 
with  the  establishment  of  numerous 
places  which  have  acted  as  baits  to 
the  Leg^lature,  inducing  members  to 
vote  for  a  bill,  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  friends  and  the  Ministers  would, 
through  its  means,  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  favouring  and  assisting 
their  supporters.  We  say  the  Whig 
measures  generally,  because  we  know 
of  no  exception,  and  believe  that  the 
assertion  is  capable  of  being  sustained 
by  proof. 

The  measures  of  Lord  Grey's  Go- 
vernment appear  to  be  peculiarly  open 
to  tho  charge.  The  Slave  Emanci- 
pation act  gave  twenty  millions  as 
compensation,  which  was  doled  out 
(after  a  complete  job  having  been 
made  of  the  enquiry  into  the  average 
value  of  slaves  in  the  different  islands, 
&c.);  situations  were  made,  clerks 
were  appointed,  and  a  snug  harvest 
of  patronage  was  reaped.  Moreover, 
the  apprenticeship  system,  which  re- 
placed the  old  slavery  practice,  was 
attended  with  the  novel  appointment 
of  some  hundreds  of  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates, at  £400  per  annum  each. 
Thus  the  Whig  Ministers  and  their 
friends  had  no  reason  to  repent  having 
passed  the  measure  for  emancipating 
the  slaves. 

The  Reform  bill  itself,  besides 
giving  occasion  to  the  Boundary  com- 
mission, created  also  tlio  registration 
system,  by  which  a  very  large  body 
of  barristers  receive  yearly  a  quiet 
opportuuity  of  gaining  a  considerable 
sum. 

The  Irish  Church  Reform  bill  was 
the  cause  of  a  commission,  and  as  it 
effected  many  practical  alterations,  it 
rendered  necessary  the  appointment  of 
several  new  officials. 

The  India  bill,  for  altc^ring  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  gave,  as  we 
have  remarked,  L.  10,000  a-year  to 
Mr  Macaulay,  and  added  greatly  to  tho 
patronage  of  the  Board  of  C'Ontrol. 

Tlic  new  Poor-law  bill  was  the  fer- 
tile source  of  extensive  patronage.  It 
has  occasioned  the  appointment  of 
commissioners,    secretaries,  a;sH[stant 
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commissioners,  clerks,  &c.,  and  if  it 
has  entailed  obloquy  on  its  authors, 
they  have  no  reason  to  say  that  it  has 
not  also  produced  its  benefits. 

The  Factory  bill  of  Lord  Althorp 
^ve  birth  to  sundry  situations,  some 
important,  some  minor  ones,  and  left 
the  Whigs  no  cause  to  complain  of 
their  policy  in  conceding  the  measure. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
System  of  Education  in  Ireland  was 
accompanied  with  the  no  less  suspi- 
cious increase  of  patronage.  A  board, 
including  Papists  and  Protestants 
alike,  was  formed,  and  very  many 
other  offices  were  necessarily  called 
into  being  bv  it. 

The  far-&mcd  failure,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy bill  of  Lord  Brougham,  created 
a  n^w  Court,  and  sever^  dozen  situa- 
tions for  persons  styled  official  assig- 
nees. 

The  English  Tithe  bill  caused  fresh 
commissioners  to  exist,  and  a  new 
office  to  be  created ;  It  produced 
registrars,  secretaries,  and  clerks  ad 
injinitum. 

The  Marriage  and  Registration  bills 
gave  the  Whigs  an  opportunity  of 
rewarding  all  their  petty  peculating 
parish  agitators,  by  appointing  them 
superintendents,  and  dignifying  them 
with  salaries  and  power. 

The  English  Municipal  bill  ex- 
tended the  registration  system,  by 
applying  it  to  the  municipal  franchise, 
and  gave  the  Crown,  after  having 
occasioned  an  expensive  commission, 
considerable  patronage  of  recorders, 
&c. 

The  Local  Courts  bill,  as  proposed 
by  the  Liberals,  would  have  covered 
the  country  with  swarms  of  pert 
officials,  and  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  Government  a  vast  quantity  of 
additional  power. 

The  Imprisonment  for  Debt  bill,  as 
first  concocted  by  Sir  John  Campbell, 
was  intended  to  create  innumerable 
places,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very 
valuable  description. 

The  Irish  Constabulary  bDl,  before 
it  was  amended  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr 
Hume  to  be  one  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant measures  ever  framed ;  the 
places  it  proposed  to  establish  were 
numerous,  the  salaries  heavy,  and  the 
whole  scale  of  duty  light. 

The  measures  that  fuled  lafit  ses- 

'  sion,  the  Church-rate  bill  and  the  Irish 

Tithe  bill>  had  the  same  tendency. 


The  Whigs  continue  grasping  at  pa- 
tronage, and  perverting  it  when  ob- 
tained. They  now  threaten  ihe 
country  with  an  Equity  Court  bill 
creating  a  few  more  places,  and, 
among  others^  reviving  the  Lord 
Keepership  of  the  Great  Seal ;  and 
not  content  with  this,  they  are  pre- 
paring a  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the 
patronage  of  the  army,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  completely  their  own. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  find  the  evi- 
dence of  our  enjoying  a  "  No  Patron- 
age** Government  ?  It  is  not  too  bold 
to  assert  that  no  previous  Cabinet  ever 
proposed  so  many  schemes  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
Ministers  as  the  Whigs  since  1830. 
Even  the  Whigs  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's time,  who,  as  Bubb  Dodding- 
ton  in  his  Diary  declares,  did  any  thing 
for  "  quarter-day,**  were  not  so  un- 
wearied in  their  ingenious  designs  to 
preserve    their   ill-gotten    authority. 
Never  were  there  more  places  than 
at  the  present  time.    Certain  salaries, 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  began 
the  work  of  summary  retrenchment* 
were  perhaps  higher  than  they  are  . 
now,  but  there  never  were  so  many 
recipients  of  petty  wages — there  never 
were  so  many  needless  expenses,  and 
such    numerous    dependents  on   the 
members  of  Parliament.  Our  Liberals 
have  no  objection  to  retrench  where 
they  themselves  escape  the  curtail- 
ments ;  they  do  not  object  to  lower  the 
relief  awarded  to  the  poor,  to  regulate 
the  workhouse  diet,  and  to  scrutinize 
the  foes  of  every  cringing  official ;  but 
they  know  and  feel  that  the  only  way 
to  preserve  their  party's  power  is  to 
accmnulate  patronage,  and  to  use  it 
unscrupulously  for  their  secret  ends. 
They  tell  the  country  that  they  are 
Reformers,  yet  they  never  carry  any 
reforming  measure,  unless  there  be  a 
hope  of  improving  thereby  the  position 
of  their  faction.  They  came  into  office 
declaring  their  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe ;  yet  during 
the  perioa  of  their  rule  they  have  in- 
terfered in  every  foreign  and  domestic 
quarrel,  they  have    profligatelv  ex- 
pended the  public  money  in  rendering 
their  neutrality  a  mockery,  and  have 
employed  our  fieets  and  our  marines, 
from  a  mean-spirited  desire  to  exert 
authority  whenever  they  possess  it,  in 
vexatious  and  sometimes  dishonour- 
able service. 

We  acknowled^e>liQ^w«t>^iMl^"^^ 
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could  pass  over  these  evidences  of  cor- 
raptiony  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  many  sig^  of  most  dangerous  hos- 
tility to  the  Church  Establishment. 
We  admit  to  the  Dissenters^  that  if 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  do  not 
perform  their  duty  they  constitute  the 
worst  foes  of  it.  We  are  sensible 
that  if  the  hierarchy,  if  those  who 
have  the  greatest  influence,  have 
no  interest  in  upholding  the  Church 
from  affection  to  its  principles, 
their  proceedings  necessarily  must 
•tigmatize  and  injure  the  institution. 
During  the  six  years  the  Whigs 
have  possessed  power,  the  bishops 
who  nave  died  have  included  Arch- 
bishop Magee,  the  stanch,  able,  and 
nngle-minded  champion  of  Protest- 
antism ;  Dr  Elrington,  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  the  leamcKl  and  indefatigable 
example  of  virtue  to  his  diocese  and 
his  people ;  Dr  Jebb ;  Dr  Ryder ;  Dr 
Gray  (of  Bristol)  ;  Dr  Burgess  ;  men 
of  renowned  and  long-honoured  piety, 
''  whose  prabe  is  in  aU  the  Churches  f  * 
Dr  Brinkley,  the  ornament  of  Irish 
science,  and  the  disinterested  and  holy 
labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  truth ;  and 
Dr  Van  Mildert,  whose  great  liberality 
and  expanded  benevolence,  whose  so- 
lid worth  and  unsullied  character  have 
been  long  owned  and  admired  even  by 
the  rancorous  enemies  of  the  Church 
he  upheld  and  adorned.  When  we 
tlunk  of  these  men  as  the  bbhops  who 
have,  during  six  vears,  been  taken 
from  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  erudition,  the  virtues  of  many  that 
remain — Howley,  Summers,  Trench, 
Bloomfield,  Monk,  Kaye,  &c. — we 
cannot  but  be  firmly  convinced  that 
nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  asperse 
the  system  of  appointments  in  bygone 
times.  Among  the  names  we  have 
mentioned,  many,  indeed  the  largest 
proportion,  have  risen  from  humble 
stations  by  unaided  merit ;  and  any 
one  of  them,  we  may  assert,  without 
hesitation,  would  honour  any  cause, 
and  cast  lustre  even  on  a  Church.  It 
is  sad,  to  consider  that  we  now  live 
under  men  who  are  guided  by  no  mo- 
tives but  party  attachments  and  politi- 
cal interest.  The  Whigs  openly  pro- 
claim that  none  shall  receive  from 
them  any  patronage  who  will  not 
•auction  spoliation,  and  become  fac- 
tious partisans.  The  evil  is,  there  is 
now  no  dispensation  of  rewards 
smoBg  the  nMntorioai  dergy ;  there 


is  every  encouragement  offered  to  the 
Church    assuming   a  mere   political 
aspect.     We  cannot  expect  Ministers 
to  appoint  their  foes  to  situations  in 
which  influence  can  be  exerted  against 
them,  but  we  do  think  that  the  hum- 
ble and  blameless  clergy  who  have 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
without  connexion  with  party,  or  dere- 
liction of  duty,  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  that  on  them  the  door  of  prefer- 
ment is  securely  and  for  ever  closed. 
It  is  said,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  with  correctness,  that  when 
the  see  of  Hereford  was  vacant,  her 
Migesty  was  desirous  of  filUng  it  by 
appointing  her  preceptor,  a  most  wor- 
thy, amiable,  and  upright  man,  the 
Dean  of  Chester,  to  the  station,  but 
that  Lord  Melbourne  firmly,  though 
respectfully,  declined  to  recommend 
such  a  proceeding,  alleging  that  the 
Minbtnr  felt  compelled  to  select  none 
for  preferment  who  would  not  heartily 
co-operate  in  the   House  of  Lords. 
The  Queen  is  reported  to  have  urged 
that  Dr  Daveys  was  a  man  far  remov* 
ed  in  sympathy  from  factious  strife, 
and  in  temper  from  worldly  conten- 
tion ;  still  the  Premier  remained  firm, 
and  thus,  though  a  Minister  may  ap- 
point his  tutor  to  a  bishoprick,  though 
Lord   Melbourne  or    Lord    Althorp 
may  enjoy  the  privilege,  it  is  denied 
to  a  Queen  of  England,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  interests  of  a  desperate  and 
violent  party  compel  them  to  discou- 
rage neutrality,  to  sanction  the  prosti- 
tution of  patronage,  and  to  tempt  die 
clergy  by  valuable  rewards  from  ad- 
herence to  their  conscientious  opinions. 
The  Dean  of  Chester,  in  his  simplicity 
of  mind  and  fervid  spirit,  is  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  hundreds  more,  men  of  unob- 
trusive piety,  of  gentle  sensibilities,  of 
retiring  and  humble  dispositions,  of 
steady  faith  and  unswerving  principle ; 
such  men  never  can  become  the  slaves 
or  the  tools  of  a  Minbtry,  though  they 
might  be  ornaments  of  a  diocese,  and 
blessings  to  the  nation.     Yet  now  all 
such  priests  of  our  Church  are  taught 
to  know  that  they  possess  no  qualifica- 
tion, no  recommendation  for  situations 
of  trust  and  dignity,  as  none  but  par- 
tisans are  henceforth  to  be  promoted, 
and  none  but  politicians  can  be  bi- 
shops.     We  earnestiy  long  for  the 
days  when  a  noble  sense  of  a  high 
responsibility  will  animate  and  guide 
the  dbtributors  of  public  patronage, 
and  especially  of  the  patronage  eon- 
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nectedwith  the  Churcb.     In  former 
days  we  had  in  every  Ministry  men 
like   Mr  PercevaU  Lord  Harrowby^ 
Lord  Bexley,  and  others^  statesmen 
who  deeply  felt  the  difficulties  of  their 
lody  stations ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  if  a   Conseryative   Government 
wore  to  resume  the  administration  of 
affairs,  we  should  again  be  blest  with 
rulers  intent  on  honouring  God.  Now^ 
alas!  the  Church  patronage  is  possess- 
ed merely  as  an  element  of  political 
streng^i  and  is  valued  from  no  other 
cause.     At  the  present  day  we  need 
more  than  ever  an  honest,  pious,  and 
working  hierarchy ;  one  that  will  be 
instant  "  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son ;**    liberal,  zealous,  and  single- 
minded.     We  want  not  men  who  are 
insincere  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Church  Establishment,  who  are  g^reat- 
ly  prejudiced  against  it,  who  are  ne- 
cessarily   regarded    with    suspicion, 
who  are  disciples  of  the  new  school 
that  would  banish  the  Bible  from  our 
schools,  and  rob  the  clergy  to  support 
such  Atheistical  education ;  we  want 
not  brawlers,  popularity-hunters,  vain- 
glorious scribblers,  or  empty  casuists, 
for  wc  live  in  times  when  nothing  can 
avail  the  institutions  we  are  defending 
but  constant  protection  from  secret  as 
well  as  open  foes.  The  foot  of  Popery 
is  on  the  threshold  of  our  temple,  the 
profaning  hand  of  Infidelity  has  been 
lifted  against  it,  and  it  is  needful  that 
all  who  have  enjoyed  peace  beneath 
its  shadow  should  resist  the  encroach- 
ments thus  threatened;  'and  yet  the 
Government,  thus  bartering  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  they  are  sworn  to 
protect,  for  the  temporary  applause  of 
its  enemies,  is  to  be  consiaered,  and 
has  often  professed  to  be,  a  pure  and 
incorruptible  Cabinet,  ruling  without 
regard  to  patronage,  and  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion  I 

We  know,  unfortunately,  of  no 
ground  for  hope  that  the  Whig-Radi- 
cal Government  will  ever  be  able  to 
do  its  duty  to  the  Church,  and  to  dis- 
tribute patronage  justly ;  for  it  is  allied 
with  those  (and  cannot  Uve  but  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  favour)  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  demolition,  per  foe  out 
nefasy  of  the  National  Establishment. 
The  Ministry  may  boast  of  its  horror 
of  corruption,  but  its  deeds  condemn 
it ;  it  may  boast  of  its  attachment  to 
the  Church,  but  its  necessities  contra- 
dict the  possibility  of  such  an  attach- 
ment being  displayed.    It  i«  impofld- 


ble,  80  long  as  the  Whigs  waver  be- 
tween proving  their  friendship  for  the 
Church,  and  their  gratitude  to  its  fote, 
that  the  former  can  ever  be  showo^ 
because  self-interest  dictates  the  latter 
and  condemns  the  former.  And  this 
is,  we  apprehend,  the  secret  of  all  the 
corruption,  and  all  the  prostitution  of 
patronage,  discernible  in  the  present 
Government.  They  cannot  afford  to 
be  honest.  Their  necessities  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  Cabi- 
net, their  tenure  of  office  is  more  pre- 
carious, their  temptations  to  evil  are 
consequently  much  stronger,  and  their 
virtue  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  resist 
the  blandishments  and  secret  motives 
which  constantly  assail  them. 

Had  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  in  a 
ndnority  of  about  ten  in  the  last  Par- 
liament, so  degraded  himself  as  to 
scatter  baits  and  bribes  in  the  shape 
of  patronagOf  among  the  needy  and 
greedy  of  his  opponents ;  had  he  so 
far  stained  his  character  as  to  pro- 
cure the  retirement  of  some  mem- 
bers, the  absence  of  others,  and  the 
sudden  conversion  of  more,  he  might 
have  so  far  altered  the  temper  of  the 
immaculate  reformed  party,  as  to  have 
diminished,  if  not  have  abolished*  the 
strength  of  the  Opposition.  He  scorn- 
ed to  do  so ;  he  left  office  without 
enabling  the  most  slanderous  tongue 
to  sneer  at  his  proceedings,  and  with- 
out supplying  to  the  most  avaricious 
of  censure  the  slightest  grain  of  food. 
With  all  their  sdSectation  of  convic- 
tien  that  the  Tories  were  corrupt  and 

Erodigal,  with  all  their  pretended  be- 
ef that  the  return  of  the  Conserva^ 
tives  to  power  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  revival  of  any  sinecures 
time  had  extinguished,  the  Wlugs 
could  not  find  one  deed  of  proffigacy* 
one  act  of  extravagance,  or  one  action 
of  meanness  to  denounce  and  pnbllsh. 
Yet  it  will  be  said  the  necessities  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  eoualled  the  difficult 
ties  of  Lord  Melbourne!  Not  so. 
Sir  Rbbert  PeeVs  position  was  a  hij^ 
and  lofty  one — it  was  a  position  of 
much  dignity  ;  and  it  was  no  part  of 
his  policy  to  keep  place  at  any  price 
and  any  sacrifice.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  making  an  experiment  whether 
the  nation  was  yet  wearied  of  inces* 
sant  innovation  and  excitement.  Ha 
did  not  desire  to  hold  ofllce  if  its  lis-, 
tention  imposed  the  necessity  of  paa- 
deringtopepahrpaisioD;  liewasoo|i» 
tent  to  xwre  if  tlie  eipeiiiiieiil  iUMJb 
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ing  proffigacy ;  and  wbo^  with  emming 
protcssions  of  constitutional  attach- 
ments, are  slowly  destroying,  piece- 
meal, every  institution  the  ancestry  of 
Britain  won. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practices  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry  in  relation  to,  and 
as  exemplified  in  their  tampering,  first 
with  the  Peerage,  secondly  with  the 
Navy,  and  thirdly  with  Ireland. 

When  Lord  Grev,  on  the  corona- 
tion of  King  Wilham,  created  the 
usual  batch  of  new  Peers,  he  found 
liimself  compelled  to  omit  draughting 
many  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  influential  there,  and  who 
had  the  best  claims  on  him  for  prefor- 
mont  and  elevation.  His  choice  was 
limited  to  the  Commoners  out  of  Par- 
liament, for  he  dared  not,  by  g^vhog 
Peerages  to  sitting  members,  luueara 
defeats  in  the  places  they  represented* 
Instead  of  addmg  weight  to  the  Peer- 
age, he  was  thus  constrained  to  dimi- 
nish the  dignity  and  influence  of  his 
order.  Besides,  he  felt  all  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  position,  which  might 
compel  him  to  attempt  swamping  the 
Lords,  by  creating  a  large  body  of 
new  ones,  and  he  was  desirous  of  re- 
serving his  more  important  friends 
among  the  Commoners  for  that  pur- 
pose. Had  Lord  Grey,  in  1881, 
given  his  Peerages  to  such  men 
as  Mr  Portman,  Mr  Coke,'  and  Mr 
Byng ;  to  Mr  Methven,  Sir  Gilbert 
Heatbcote,  Mr  Hanbury  Tracy,  Col. 
Kerayss  Tynte,  and  to  such  men  only, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  have  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  great  strength, 
wealth,  influence,  and  cnaracter ;  but 
Lord  Grey  could  not  do  thisi  because 
his  ranks  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  bear  no  reduction  of  reputation^ 
and  were  already  ludicrously  ragged. 
The  Conservatives  need  be  influenced 
by  no  such  considerations ;  they  are 
not  so  weak  in  the  country,  and 
in  the  class  of  their  supporters, 
that  doing  justice  to  the  House  of 
Lords  must  occadon  them  a  sad  re- 
verse of  moral  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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hare  to  create  the  Coronation  Peen 
(and  we  know  no  reason  why  vigor- 
ous measures  should  not  be  taken  to 
demolish  the  Whig-Radicals  before 
the  time  appointed  for  that  ezertfon 
of  patronage),  he  could  send  to  the 
House  of  Lords  many  men  like  Sir 
W.  Wynn,  Colonel  Grant  of  Grant, 
Mr  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Mr  Bethel, 
&ir  Charies  Morgan,  Mr  Kerr  of 
Downpatrick,  Mr  Daly  of  Gdway, 
Sir  Charies  Coote,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  &c.,  &c.,  without  being  fn 
any  degpree  injured  in  the  aspect  of 
his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  its  avidlable  strength  in  the 
country.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no 
interest  in  degrading  the  Peerage,  and 
fl9els  no  necessity  to  do  so.  The  wfalgs 
feel  both.  They  are  pdnfnlly  aware 
that  the  more  they  strongmen  the 
Peerage  by  Judicious  -  creations^  the 
more  influential  will  be  its  voiee 
against  them;  and  they  know,  too» 
that  their  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Conunons  already  contain  so  many 
they  must  despise,  that  it  would  be 
iil-judged  and  injurious  to  take  any  of 
the  most  respectable  fh>m  the  aasenb* 
bly.  Besides,  the  Whi^  Ministers  feel 
that  thev  cannot  tmst  m  the  Honse  of 
Lords  the  few  independent  and  high- 
spirited  friends  who  adhere  to  th^, 
for  already  many,  as  was  f^uendy 
proved  last  Session,  are  becoming  dis- 
contented with  the  yoke  of  the  Irish  de- 
magogue, and  suspicious  of  liis  selfidi 
policy.  Those  who  will  stoop  to  be 
hacks,  and  those  who  have  proved  by 

East  subserviency  their  meanness,  and 
y  veering  about  with  every  fiictlon 
the  pliability  of  their  prindples,  may. 
look  for  preferment,  and  wiU  receive 
it.  Those  who  move  in  fiuhionable 
society,  without  f^nds  to  sustain  tiie 
characters  they  act»  and  haidng  fed 
long  on  the  public,  expect  to  dMtve 
stUf  fhrther  advantages,  and  tiierefbre 
remain  constant  to  their  masters,  are 
the  only  Individuals  among  whom  pa- 
tronage is  scattered.  The  noble  spurn 
it,  the  wealthy  rc|ject  it>  and  the  vir- 


*  These  two  gentlemen,  who  were  Umi  overiooked,  together  with  another  of  the  sbim 
cla.ss,  Mr  Littleton,  have  dnoe  been  added  to  the  Peerage ;  but  it  was  not  until  they 
liad  retired  from  Parliament,  or  wore  on  the  p<Hnt  of  doing  so.   Were  the  patronage  of 
the  Whigs  always  bestowed  on  gMitlemen  as  inflaential,  and  as  much  respected, 
hostility  of  the  many  would  be  diminished,  if  not  disarmed.     Mr  Portman  and 
Coke  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  and  as  new  lirihiential  Wl 
are  now  likely  to  remahi  so. 
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Lord  Minto  himself  is  a  living  monu- 
ment    of  the  extent   to    wMch  the 
Whigs  carry  their  contempt  of  patron- 
age ;  with  his  brothers  and  endless 
cousinsy  he  forms  the  sixth  generation 
of  placemen.      The  Whigs  could  not 
have  chosen  for  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  a  *'  No  Patronage** 
system  a  more  fit  person ;  his  history 
was  his  recommendation,  and  his  con- 
duct has  fully  confirmed  the  testi- 
mony it  afibrded.      He  has  made  the 
navy-list  a  truly  curious  compilation^ 
reducing  the  number    of  names  of 
persons  on  active  service  to  the  small- 
est possible  extent,  and  using  these  in 
the  most  regular  succession.      The 
Pagets,  Greys,  Kussells,  Careys,  Ot- 
ways,  Elliots,  Howards,  and  D*£yn- 
courts,  appear  in  nearly  every  ship, 
and  on  every  station.      The  seamen 
who  have  fought  imder  the  British 
flag  during  years  of  arduous  contests 
against    Gallic  ambition — the  heroes 
whose  scars  speak  more  eloquently 
than  a  thousand  tongues,   of  dut^, 
patriotism,  valour  and  merit,  are  laid 
by  and  neglected,  to  make  way  for  the 
scions  of  nobility  and  the  sons  of  as- 
piring supporters.    To  contrast  a  for- 
mer navy-list  with  the  one  of  the  pre- 
sent quarter,  is  to  heap  ridicule,  efi:ect- 
u;l1  though  silent,  on  the  brawling  pro- 
fessions of  the  Liberal  party.     In  for- 
mer days  the  Reformers  spoke  much 
against  Lord   Melville,   and  insisted 
that  patronage  in  his  hands  was  con- 
sistently perverted  and  abused ;  there 
were  incessant  declamations  against 
his  partiality,  and  much  virtuous  in- 
dignation was  expended  on  his  sup- 
posed delinquencies ;  yet  a  glance  at 
tlie  proceedings  in  the  navy  during 
that  time  will  demonstrate  that  though 
the   Ministers    did,  as   all    Mmisters 
may  and  ever  will  do,  promote  many 
among  their  friends,  many  who  were 
most  strongly  recommended  to  them> 
yet  that  the  aspect  of  the  navy-list  waa 
essentially  ditferent,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Government  on  the  service  di- 
rectly the  reverse.      In  one  solitary 
vessel,  the  commander.   Lord   John 
Hay,  is  connected  with  a  Conservative 
family,  but  ho  owes  not  his  post  to  his 
services,   his  well-tried  bravery,  his 
accomplished  mind,  but  to  the  remark- 
able circumstance  that  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  is  his  brother-in  law.     The  rest 
of  the  ships  afloat  (and  thanks  to  the 
uon-intervention  policy,  their  number 
is  not  small)  are  officered  by  Whigs  or 


"  Whigs  and  something  more**;  thcnr 
are  filled  with  tender^  but  noble  pnpiiii 
of  the  official  schooknaster ;  by  rejected 
candidates,    decayed    politicians,    or 
''sufiering  Papists.**  By  these  worthies 
throughout  the  navy,  the   &rce   of 
"  No  Patronage**  is  daily  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty. 
A  yacht,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  fri- 
gate, and  a  summer  cruize  in  the 
Mediterannean  at  the  public  expense, 
is  now  a  very  usual  and  fashionable 
amusement;  Lord  Minto  has  kindly 
consented  to  superintend  the  arrange* 
ments ;    no  trouble  is  given  to  the 
amateur  seamen,  and  everv  thing  is 
carefully  prepared  for  their  comfort 
and  idleness.      Great  care  is  taken 
that  the  tempers  of  the  young  gentle- 
men shall  not  be  ruffled,  for  no  one  of 
opposite  political  sentiments  is  per- 
mitted on  board ;  and  equal  prudence 
is  displayed  in  securing  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  any  gales  of  wind, 
for  the  calmest  seasons  and  the  most 
peaceful  seas  are  chosen  for  their  ex- 
peditions.    Should  they  desire  to  en- 
jov  the  diversion  and  pastime  of  waff 
wherein  one  party  is  the  aggressor, 
and  the  other  is  expected  not  to  fire  in 
return,  they  may  land  on  the  north  of 
Spain ;  and  then,  occupying  a  steamer, 
may  sail  up  some   river   with   the 
union-jack   fiying;    and   then    when 
the  natives,  recognising  the  banner  of 
an  old  ally,  are  prepared  to  salute, 
they  have  full  pernussion  to  display 
their    courage,    by  delivering    some 
broadsides  for  the  honour  of  the  Go- 
vernment pledged  to  peace,  reform, 
and  retrenchment  I      Of  late   then 
have  been  so  many  applications  fbr 
participation  in  these  creoitahle  cruises 
that  the  navy  estimates  have  been  in- 
creased to  supply  the  requisite  addi- 
tion of  money  and  sulors.     Lord 
Minto  and  the  Whigs  have  been  dis- 
posed at  all  times  to  comply  with  re- 
quests from  gentiemen  to  whom  they 
are  indebted,  and  have  patriotically 
resolved  that  the  vessels  so  long  con- 
fined   to    the   dock-yards   shall   be 
launched  forth  on  the  deep,  no^  as  in 
days  of  yore,  to  scour  the  ocean,  or  to 
encounter  the  opponents  of  Britain's 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  but  to  be  play- 
ed with  as  toys,  by  official  dandies 
and  slavish  partisans.     The  navr  of 
England  has  hitherto  been  deemed  the 
noblest  service  in  the  world,  and  the 
firmest  bolwark  of  the  eomitiy ;  end 
who  could  heye  espeoted  Uwt  Ae 
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WhigSi  the  loud  profegsors  of  impar- 
tiality and  justice^  the  ranting  advo- 
cates  for  searching  reform  in  overy 
department^  would  be  the  men  to 
strike  the  blow  at  this  service,  so  often 
lauded  by  themseWes  ?  The  first 
speech  Lord  Erskiue  ever  made  from 
tne  bar«  was  in  defence  of  the  naval 
cdflftcers,  and  against  the  profligate  ad- 
ministration of  the  Admiralty.  It  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  having 
been  made  by  a  post^captain  to  ex- 
pose the  corruption  practised  at  Green- 
wich Hospital  that  the  Whig  advocate 
thus  spoke — 

"  My  Lordsy  this  matter  is  of  the  last 
importance.  I  speak  not  as  an  advo- 
cate alone,  1  speak  to  you  as  a  man ;  as 
amember  of  astate  whose  very  existence 
depends  u\Hm  her  naval  strength.  If  a 
misgovemment  were  to  fall  upon  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  to  the  ruin  and  discourage- 
ment of  our  army,  it  would  be  no  doubt 
to  be  lamented ;  yet  I  should  not  think 
it  fatal ;  but  if  our  fleet*  are  to  be  dipped 
by  the  baneful  influence  of  elections,  we 
are  lost  indeed!  If  the  seaman  who, 
while  he  exposes  his  body  to  fatigues  and 
dangers,  looking  forward  to  Greenwich 
as  an  asylum  for  infirmity  and  old  age, 
sees  the  gates  of  it  blocked  up  by  cor- 
ruption, and  hears  the  voice  and  mirth 
of  luxurious  laudsmen  dro^'ning  the 
groans  and  complaints  of  the  wounded^ 
helpless  companions  of  his  glory,  ho 
will  tempt  the  seas  no  more.  The 
Admiralty  may  press  his  body,  indeed, 
at  the  expense  of  humanity  and  the 
constitution ;  but  they  cannot  press 
his  mind:  they  cannot  press  the  heroic 
ardour  of  a  Britbh  sailor;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  fleet  to  carry  terror  all  round 
the  globe,  the  Admiralty  may  not  much 
longer  be  able  to  amuse  us  with  even 
the  peaceable  unsubstantial  pageant  of 
a  review."*  Where  now  are  the 
Whigs  by  whom  this  eloquence  was 
applauded ;  where  now  is  the  evidence 
that  tli«y  think  our  fleets  should  not 
sufler  <'  by  the  baneful  influence  of 
elections?"  Let  the  defeated  candi- 
dates at  sea  reply  I 

Our  third  consideration  of  Whig 
practices  refers  us  to  Ireland.  We 
have  lately  seen  there  a  magistrate 
dismi!<scd  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace  in  Tyrone,  for  drinking  a  toast 
m  Armiigh;  and  if  few  such  cases  will 
in  future  happen,  the  cause  will  be, 
that  in  the  present  reign  the  commis- 
sion will  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  all 


who  may  be  inclined  so  seriously  to 
sin  against  the  laws.  Lord  Mulg^ve 
wUl,  doubtless,  be  careful  that  the  re- 
bels of  1708  shall  never  be  reminded 
of  their  defeat,  and  will  be  equally  so- 
licitous to  protect  all  free-spoken  per- 
sons who  may  think  it  necessary  to 
libel  the  clergy — 

"  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric 

word, 
Which  in  the  private  is  rank  blasphemy." 

Beware,  then,  O  Protestants  of 
Ireland  1  how  you  venture  to  offend 
the  m^jesty  of  the  people,  or  to  ques- 
tion the  freedom  of  election,  when 
your  liberties  are  prostrated  by  a 
relentless  mob  I  You  may  boldly 
lift  your  hands  against  the  vigilant 
officers  of  the  law;  you  may  rob  the 
**  parson,**  and  publish  the  joke ;  yon 
may  utter  sedition,  attack  the  legis. 
lature,  clamour  for  a  repeal  of  the 
union ;  but  beware  how  you  presume 
to  oi^anizo  your  strength,  to  exercise 
the  right  of  self-defence,  to  whisper  a 
recollection  of  former  victories  over 
Popery,  in  the  field  or  the  senate  I 
True,  your  church  is  assaulted,  many 
of  its  minbters  have  perished,  your 
franchise  is  nullified,  your  property  is 
threatened,  your  brethren  have  been 
slaughtered,  or  have  fled  in  despair ; 
but  venture  not  to  hint  disaflection, 
presume  not  to  repine ;  be  loyal  and 
quiet,  for  your  loyalty  shall  be  argued 
contentment,  and  your  tranquillity 
acquiescence  in  revolution !  We  have 
arrived,  it  seems,  at  days  when  the 
only  path  to  power  in  Ireland  b 
through  distinction  in  pnedial  outrage, 
or  pohtical  agitation.  The  law  officers 
of  the  crown  are  Roman  Catholics ; 
their  feet  are  on  the  steps  of  the  bench, 
and  their  grasp  on  the  whole  council- 
table  at  the  Castle.  The  Government 
exists  only  by  sufferance,  and  drags 
out  a  miserable  existence  by  dispen- 
sing patronage  indiscriminately  among 
the  foes  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  National  Church.  Were 
it  for  a  single  month  to  cease  supply- 
ing those  who  are  at  once  its  masters 
and  its  tools  with  power,  it  would  fall 
through  their  desertion.  Not  the 
slightest  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  humble  but  industrious  public  ser- 
vant, if  he  be  neutral  in  politics  ;  not 
the  slightest  prospect  of  advancement 
is  presented  to  the  lawyer  who  attends 
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merely  to  his  pn^esdona]  ayocations  diMnterestedness ;  its  olject  is  the 
no  hope  of  elevation,  or  eveii  of  sup-  retention  of  place,  the  augmentation 
port  m  eases  of  emergencyy  is  pre-  of  the  patronage  it  pretends  to  dea- 
sentod  to  any  individual  on  the  con-  pise,  and  the  demolition  of  all  the 
stabulary  establishment,  who  fulfils  his  interests  that  oppose  it.  In  Ireland* 
trust  with. firmness  and  impartiality,  as  in  Enffland,  there  are  a  special 
The  magistrates  are  selected  from  the  favoured  few,  who  are  more  particu- 
worst  class,  from  those  who  have  been  larly  benefited  by  the  favourable 
or  are  popular  candidates ;  all  the  notice  of  the  stage-struck  Lord  Mul- 
gcutlcmen  dismissed  from  the  com-  grave ;  bask  securely  in  the  sun  of 
niission  of  the  peace  under  Lord  vice-regal  partiality,  and  applaud,  with 
Anglesea  and  Lord  Wellcsley  (being  sincerity  that  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
Papists),  have  been  restored ;  the  benignant  authority  they  enjoy ;  but 
judges*  recommendations  of  high-  the  main  body  of  the  people  in  the 
sheriffs  are  unheeded ;  and  though  the  nation  are  either  controlled  and  de- 
Protestants  do  undeniably  posseaa  luded  by  the  priesthood,  and  the  other 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  land  in  the  ^vourite  servants  of  the  administra- 
country>  yet  the  sheriffs  are  selected  tion ;  or,  being  Protestants,  are  dis- 
chiefly  from  the  Roman  Catholics ;  trusted  and  insulted,  though  their  de- 
they  are,  in  fact,  men  of  the  very  fence  of  the  Britbh  connexion  is  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  influence  or  only  genuine  support  on  which  a 
station .  The  assessors  at  the  poll-booths  government  can  permanently  rely, 
are  of  the  same  kind ;  the  revising  Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  partjr* 
barristers  are  almost  invariably  parti-  even  the  piesent  Ministry,  would  m 
sans  of  the  most  violent  order ;  the  this  manner  disgrace  themselves^  and 
chairmanships  of  counties  are  given  iigure  the  country,  if  they  were  not 
to  factious,  ignorant,  and  often  uup  sensible  of  a  pressing  necessity  to 
known  men.  The  inspectors  of  poHce  stretch  their  patronage,  to  use  every 
are  frequently  individuals  who  have  exertion  of  trick,  mancouvre,  and  in^ 
beeu  accused  of  breaking  the  laws^  triffue,  in  order  to  save  their  offices 
and  are  appointed  on  the  recommen-  and  to  carry  on  ^eir  vaciilating 
dution  of  the  Rebel  Association.  No  policy  ?  Would  any  set  of  men  stoop 
enquiry  is  ever  made  whether  a  can-  to  actions  so  unworthy  of  nominal 
didate  for  office  belong  to  that  illegal  statesmen,  if  they  were  not  actuated 
body,  although  the  impartial  Lord  and  impelled  by  urgent  motives  of 
Mulgravo  had  uniformly  marked  selfishness?  Would  commissions  be 
every  mail  for  exclusion  who  had  thus  abused,  parliaments  be  thus  de- 
joined  the  Orange  Society.  Mean-  graded,  the  cnurch,  the  peerage,  the 
wliile  the  Court  is  filled  with  the  navy,  the  Irish  people  be  thus  injured 
numerous  aides-de-camp  of  the  Lord  by  professors  of  public  virtue,  if  there 
Lieutenant,  with  Popish  bishops  and  were  not  hidden  agencies  behind  the 
priests,  with  the  most  approved  spout-  scenes,  or  evil  motives  undivulged  ? 
ers  at  the  Com  Exchange,  all  expect-  Surely  not.  The  plea  of  **  No  Pa« 
ing  some  mark  of  favour,  and  scdicit-  tronage**  would  not  be  so  grossly 
ing  some  proof  of  Whig  '^  No  Pa*  ridieided  in  practice,  if  difficulties  not 
tronage."  In  every  ramification  of  otherwise  to  be  dispelled  were  not 
the  public  service  the  same  system  pressing  heaidly  and  anxiously  upon 
of  espionage,  of  injustice,  partiality,  them.  But  what  avails  this,  after  all  ? 
and  favouritism,  is  at  work ;  in  every  Has  it  secured  Wlug-Radioal  power, 
corner  of  the  country  it  is  felt ;  it  ex-  has  it  rendered  thdr  tenure  of  office 
tends  to  trifles,  and  ascends  to  the  permanent,  or  even  strong?  No  I 
most  important  matters  ;  affiacting  these  daily  mean  and  potty  expedient! 
even  newspapers,  irritating  indivi-  have  not  prevented  their  numbers  de- 
duals,  and  disturbing  the  reflfular  creasing,  and  thdr  remaining  friends 
course  of  duty.  Withal,  nevertheless,  sinking  rapidly  in  credit  and  pqpa- 
the  Government  professes  to  be  based  larity.  And  what  effisct  have  tMgr 
on  popular  opinion,  to  be  strong  had  on  the  income  of  the  eoiintry«  on 
enough  to  spurn  all  petty  arts,  and  to  the  expenditure  the  Whigs^  on  aeeed* 
bo  independeut  of  all  purchased  assist*  ing  to  power,  promised  to  retreneh  } 
auce.  Oh  yes!  it  is  perfectly  inde-  Let  the  following  laets  speak.  - 
pendent;  it  is  independent  of  all  The  most  remarkable  cnargM  which 
settled  principles,  of  all  definite  piu^  the  Whigs  have  managed  to  incretsi^ 
poscs;  of  all  honesty^  liberalityi  and  are  thes«  ;-^        - 
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The  *'  No  Patronage"*  Government, 


Police  and  Criminal  Prosecutions, 
Foreign  Ministers*  Salaries  and  Pensions^ 
The  NavY>  effective  and  non-effective^ 
PubUc  Works,  .... 

Post-Office  charge  of  collection. 
Miscellaneous  services,  {fc. 


imenl. 

[Nor. 

Charge  ia  1836. 

1837. 

247,605 

829,520 ! 

176,015 

198,301 

4,099,430 

4,205,726  ! 

280,600 

316,841 

686,141 

712,304 

1,194,031 

2,213,902 ! 

N'importe !  the  duty  on  British 
spirits  has  increased  nearly  half-a- 
million,  and  that  on  malt  nearly 
double  as  much :  we  therefore  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  our 
criminal  prosecutions  are  increasing, 
so  also  is  our  intemperance;  and  if 
**  No  Patronage**  is  marvellously  aug- 
menting the  most  suspicious  charges 
in  the  public  expenditure,  the  cost  of 
that  intemperance  will  supply  the  re- 
quisite deficiency!  We  have  had  a 
bad  year  for  trade,  and  much  profes- 
sion of  economy  from  the  Whigs,  but 
who  will  presume  to  say  any  thing 
disrespectful  even  if  the  navy  be  in- 
creased, and  foreign  ministers  hatched, 
and  **  Miscellaneous  services"  per- 
formed at  an  enormous  expense,  m  a 
season  of  profound  peace  ?  Of  course 
we  must  remain  contented,  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  ^*  Liberals" 
are  our  rulers,  and  that  if  we  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  trust  them,  we  well 
deserve  to  suffer  for  our  credulity. 

If,  however,  we  seriously  view  the 
state  of  affairs  in  another  light,  if  we 
have  resolved  to  be  deluded  no  more, 
these  facts  should  be  properly  and 
thoroughly  published  in  contrast  with 
tlie  plausible  pretences  of  the  Whig 
party.  We  ask  our  fellow  countrymen, 
if  this  great  nation  is  not  acting  with 
unbecoming  timidity  in  bowing  to  the 
priest-ridden  and  corrupt  Government 
that  now  lords  it  so  unfortunately  in 
the  land,  to  the  discouragement  of 
Protestantism  and  the  peril  of  the 
Constitution  ?  The  Whigs  stand  be- 
fore the  people  condemned  and  ridi- 
culous ;  they  have  violated  pledges, 
and  leagued  with  perjurers  to  obtain 
assistance  in  so  doing.  Their  jobs 
have  been  flagitious  in  their  character, 
extensive  in  number,  and  peculiarly 
disgraceful  from  being  perpetrated 
while  the  echo  still  was  heard  of  dif- 
ferent professions.  The  nation  has 
been  patient  too  long ;  we  trust  that 
it  has  now  resolved  to  be  duped  no 
more.  Our  rulers  have  dishonoured 
their  stations,  perverted  alike  their 
ability  and  their  power ;  rendered  the 
country* B  welfare  subservient  to  a  fac- 
tion'B  interest f  and  robbM  the  people^ 


after  obtaining  confidence  by  false  and 
mean  pretences.  We  have  shown  that 
the  necessities  of  their  position  compel 
them  to  continue  the  same  career  of 
mingled  wickedness  and  folly ;  but  we 
cannot  think  that  the  day  is  distant 
which  shall  dash  them  from  the  places 
they  secured  bv  intrigue,  and  have 
preserved  only  by  corruption.  They 
nave  one  single  hope,  that  the  dema- 
gogue they  have  propitiated  by  hum- 
ble submission  in  Ireland— whose  mi- 
nions they  have  patronised,  whose 
tools  they  have  promoted,  whose  ini- 
quitous designs  they  have  sanctioned 
— will  be  able,  in  defiance  of  the  voice 
of  Protestant  England,  to  sustain  them 
in  the  bad  eminence  to  which  they  have 
climbed.  They  are  contented  to  be  sa- 
ved by  the  man  whose  touch  they  con- 
sidered pollution,  whose  base  and  sordid 
actions  have  stamped  him  with  a  mark 
as  broad  and  deep  and  revolting  as  the 
burning  brand  of  Cain ;  and  their  deeds 
in  office,  if  secured  by  his  agency,  will 
doubtless  be  worthy  of  their  renewed 
connexion.  The  venerated  institu- 
tions of  the  land  will  be  sacrificed  to 
his  anti-national  and  infamous  ambi- 
tion ;  the  highest  offices  of  the  State 
will  be  placed  as  gifts  upon  his  shrine ; 
and  the  consummation  will  ensue  of 
that  terrific  policy  which  compasses 
Protestant  extermmation,  the  surren- 
der of  our  citadels,  the  annihilation 
of  our  rights,  and  the  disastrous  des- 
truction of  the  altar  at  which  our  far- 
thers knelt  and  worshipped.  We  owe 
to  ourselves,  then,  to  ancestral  memo- 
ries, to  the  future  welfare  of  our  land, 
to  repel  and  to  conquer  the  insidious 
foes  who  threaten  and  surround  us. 
Let  them  tempt  some  few  deserters  by 
the  glittering  baits  of  patronage  and 
pay  ;  let  them  urge  on  the  wavering 
by  the  miserable  manoeuvre  of  steal- 
ing their  monarch*s  name,  and  en- 
graving its  royal  initials  on  their  pi- 
rate banner;  but  the  constitutional 
phalanx  will  remain  firm,  unshaken  in 
constancy,  unequalled  in  courage, 
while  the  heterogeoaous  masses,  plun- 
dering the  public  and  revolutionuing 
the  nation,  will  divide  and  waste  away, 
ot  t^  m  fary  an^  desperation. 
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CALAIS — 

MY  ADVENTURES,    PLEASURES,  AND    EMBARRASSMENTS — THITHER,  THERE,  AND 

BACK. * 

BY  AN  OLD  CONTRIBUTOR. 


London,  Sept.  1837. 
Dear  Christopher, 

Conceiving  that  at  that  particular 
time  of  the  year,  and  juncture  of  pub- 
lic afikirs,  London  would  not  miss  me 
for  a  fortnight  or  so,  I  slipped  quietly 
away  to  Dover,  with  my  wife  and 
little  son,  and  \i\&  attendant,  on  the 
10th  of  August  last.  On  the  ensuing 
Sunday  afternoon,  about  two  o'clock, 
you  might  have  seen  me  perched  upon 
the  summit  of  Shakspeare's  Cliff, 
gazing  from  that  silent,  celebrated 
eminence,  through  the  clear  air,  at  the 
outline  of  the  Frsnch  coast,  dim  in  the 
distance.  Never  had  I  seen  it  before, 
and  many  things  did  the  sight  of  it 
suggest  to  me.  Upwards  of  thirty 
years  had  I  lived  in  the  world,  without 
having  seen  more  of  it — I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  write  it  down — than  Eng- 
land, Wales  (where  I  was  born),  and 
Scotland.  Never  had  I  been  so  near 
France — our  ancient  professed  enemy, 
our  present  equivocal  friend — and  shall 
I  lose  this  opportunity,  thought  1,  as 
I  discerned  the  Calais  packet  like  a 
little  hissing  tea-kettle  making  its  way 
for  Dover,  of  placing  my  foot  upon 
Monsieur's  territory — and  that,  too,  at 
ancient  Calais  ;  of  hearing  foreign 
people  speaking  a  foreign  language 
in  a  foreign  place — even  if  it  be  for  but 
a  day— of  seeing,  in  short,  how  they 
carry  on  the  war  ? — Hem ! — To  Calais 
will  I  verily  go  on  the  morrow  by  the 
eight  o'clock  boat,  if  I  am  alive  and 
well, — and  my  wife  will  part  with  me, 
without  fearing  that  her  Majesty  would 
have  born  another  loyal  subject,  dur- 
ing our  brief  absence,  on  my  account; 
— nay,  peradventure  my  wife  would 
choose  to  accompany  me  ;  and  if  she 
does,  I  am  sure  my  little  son  shan't 
be  left  behind — and  then  his  maid 
must  go — whew!  here  was  a  regular 
affair  upon  my  hands  all  at  once  I 
Diis  sic  visum.  My  wife  (I  shame  to 
say  it),  was  the  only  one  of  the  four 


that  could  speak  French — bah!  tha. 
was  bad,  certainly ;  then  there  were  the 
usual  train  oi  desagremens — searching, 
and  registering,  and  so  fortb: — but 
my  mind  was  made  up,  and  could  not 
easily  be  turned  from  this  great  enter- 
prise. 

Monday  the  14th  August  opened 
calmly  and  beautifully.  The  sea 
seemed  smooth  as  a  polished  mirror^ 
a  sight  that  not  a  little  comforted  me 
on  account  of  my  companions,  as  we 
passed  along  the  shingly  shore  a  little 
after  seven  o'clock,  on  our  way  to  the 
harbour,  where,  lo!  two  steamers  were 
making  sputtering  and  smoking  pre- 
parations for  starting— one  an  English 
boat,  the  other  the  French  mail-packet. 

"  Sare,"  said  in  a  low  tone  the 
captain  or  steward  of  the  latter,  step- 
ping up  to  us  as  we  approached — "  if 
you  shall  go  wit  me — bien  I — we  shall 
take  you  for  five  shilling — the  oter 
charge  you  ten  shilling — and,  cer- 
tainement ! — ^we  shall  be  there  one  half 
hour  first — Sare!  we  carry  the  maille!" 
he  added,  with  an  important  air. 

'«  No — I — I  think,"  said  I  hesitating 
— "  I  think  1" 

'<  Beautiful  boat,  sare!  mi  ladi,  ver 
fine  boat" 

We  passed  on  to  make  enquiries  into 
the  real  state  of  the  question  as  to  fares ; 
and  I  soon  found  that  the  Frenchman 
had  taken  the  great  liberty  to  tell  me 
a  greater  lie;  for  the  English  boat 
charged  only  five  shillings  instead  of 
ten  shillings  ;  and  her  Captain  seem- 
ed such  a  hearty  thorough-going 
Englishman,  that  forthwith  we  step- 
ped down  the  accommodation-ladder 
— and  were  soon  on  our  way,  having 
the  start  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
did  not  follow  for  several  minutes. 
Our  Captain  was  wroth  enough  when 
I  informed  him  of  the  attempted  im- 
position of  his  rival.  ''  Oh,  sir,*'  said 
he,  **  if  you'll  believe  me,  those 
Frenchmen  are  the  biggest  liars  God 


*  We  are  assured  by  our  f]uaint  correspondent — and  we  believe  him — that  nothinp^ 
is  set  down  in  his  paper,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  that  did  not  actually  occur  to 
him  in  his  brief  trip  to  Cabds.     It  wero  to  be  wished  that  our  nuxaV^t\&v^  \^>Ks^a&.% 
were  equally  figdthftd— ancf  observant. — C.  N, 
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Almighty — or  rather  the  devil  ever 
made !  Many  and  many's  the  passen- 
ger they've  done  me  out  of  in  that  way." 

"And — hem! — how  many  have 
you>  Captain^  done  them  out  of  ?«» 
Eh  I  you  understand  ?" 

*'  None,  sir— never  I— honour  bright !" 
he  answered  with  a  serious  air — and  1 
believed  him.  At  length  we  beheld 
Monsieur  coming  out  of  the  harbour ; 
and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  curious  to 
see  which  was  the  better  sailer — union- 
jaok,  or  tri-colour. 

"  Which  is  the  quicker  boat?"  I 
asked  of  the  Captain^  as  we  both  stood 
looking  over  the  stern  at  our  com- 
panion. 

"  Why — much  about  the  same ; 
perhaps--4f  there  i»  any  difference^ 
certainly^-why,  sometimes  one  has  it, 
and  sometimes  the  other,  you  seel" 

"  Which  will  get  to  Calais  first  to- 
day,  d'ye  think?" 

"  Why,  w€  shall — not  a  doubt  of 
it.  Monsieur  won't  fetch  up  this  start, 
anyhow — let  him  puff  and  blow  as 
hard  as  he  likes  I" 

"  His  is  a  very  good>looking  boat, 
eh?" 

"  Ay,  ay, — ^no  doubt ;  all  out- 
side, though — like  all  the  French! 
Our  inside  and  engines  are  five  times 
the  strength  of  his.  His  boat  is  just 
fit  for  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  I'd  go 
round  the  world  in  mine.  Til  be  — — . 
if  I  wouldn't  I" 

For  about  twelve  miles  the  two 
boats  preserved  the  same  relative  dis- 
tance i  and  1  felt  a  kind  of  school- 
boy's interest  in  standing  and  watch- 
ing our  competitor — ^whom,  by  and  by, 
I  regretted  to  see  certainly  beginning 
to  gain  upon  us.  By  the  time  that 
we  were  about  two-thirds  on  our 
way,  the  fellow  had  positively  got  up 
to  us. 

"  Ah,  Captain — 'tis  no  use ;  we're 
overmatched;  I'm  afraid  the  tri-co- 
lour is  rather  too  much  for  the  union- 
jack"—-. 

"  Tri-colour  a  match  for  the  union- 
jack  ?  D — d  if  she  t>,  though, — and 
none  knows  it  better  than  she,  or  she's 
had  a  mightv  lot  of  licking  without 
learning  her  lesson  I"  he  added  with  a 
disdsdnful  air. 

"  But  still  I'm  afraid  that  on  thU 
occasion  " 

"  If  she  does  get  in  first  it's  because 

we  don't  try  it  on  with  her.     I  don't 

care  a  button  which  gets  into  harbour 

iint    What  docs  it  signify  ?    I  never 

took  thv  Iruuhk  to  race  \Tith  hctr' 


This  might  be;  but  shortly  after- 
wards he  sauntered  carelessly  forwards, 
and  in  passing,  evidently  whispered 
something  to  the  engine-man  below 
—and  we  certainly  a  little  increased 
our  speed.  By  and  by  I  observed  the 
Captain  looking  occasionally  with  af- 
fected indifference  at  his  rival — some- 
what stimulated,  nevertheless,  by  the 
interest  his  passengers  appearc^l  to 
take  in  what  looked  uncommonly  like 
a  race  between  the  two  boats.  But 
'twas  of  no  use — Monsieur  gradually 
passed  usl  His  triumph,  however, 
was  of  short  duraUon ;  for  as  soon  as 
ever  the  mist,  which  had  come  over 
us  suddenly,  and  completely  hid  the 
French  coast  from  sight,  began  to  clear 
away,  lo  I  Monsieur  was  seen  to  have 
run  himself  a-ground,  having  mistaken 
hb  course  in  the  mist,  and,  it  might  be 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  race,  omitted  to  - 
sound  as  he  went  on ;  through  the 
which  negligence  we  also  were  within 
a  hair's-breadth  of  incurring  the  like 
mishap : — but  a  vigorous  effort — the 
helm  ported — the  lead  in  the  water 
every  half  minute,  got  us  out  of  our 
danger — and  wc  left  our  friend  to 
ei^oy  his  novel  and  interesting  posi- 
tion at  his  leisure.  So  that,  after  all, 
we  got  first  into  harbour,  our  Captain 
carelessly  hinting  something  about  su- 
perior sailing. 

The  mist  melted  away  suddenly — 
and  then  we  found  ourselves  making 
direct  for  Calais  harbour,  running 
along,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance,  a  low  sandy  shore,  with  no 
signs  of  human  existence.  Calais  lies 
low  and  far  in  ;  it  has  rather  a  pretty 
appearance  from  the  sea.  The  pier, 
which  is  narrow,  and  of  wood,  comes 
out  about  a  mile,  making  an  excel- 
lent entrance  to  the  harbour.  There 
were  two  or  three  well-drossod  men 
standing  at  its  extremity,  one  of  whom 
shot  a  gull  as  we  passed,  which  fell 
into  the  water  within  a  few  feot  of 
me. 

After  paying  our  fare  to  the  steward 
(L.  1  for  all  of  us),  I  obtuned  from  him 
a  little  French  silver — some  five-fhinc 
pieces,  francs,  and  half-francs,  as  am- 
munition with  which  to  open  the  cam- 
paign. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  where  you're  go- 
ing to  put  up  at  Calais,"  said  he,  "as 
you've  never  been  in  France  before?" 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion. Why,  really,  what  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  ?  I've  mndo  no  af- 
raugoments  whatever  I    What  hotd  ?** 
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«*  Why,  sir,  there  are  plenty  of  chUd  and  servant,  to  the  passport- 
hotels ;  there's  the  Hotel  Bourbon,  office,  about  thirty  yards' distance  from 
and  Dessein's,  and  Mcurice's,  and  the  spot  on  which  we  had  landed.  I 
Quilliacq's,  and  Roberts'  English  fancied  myself  under  arrest,  as,  in 
Hotel — all  good  ones."  point  of  fact,  we  were  for  the  time 

"  I  should  prefer  a  French  one,  as  being.      Into  the  "  bureau  "  we  en- 

I  want  to  see  as  much  of  the  French  tcred  forthwith,  and  were  arranged 

style  of  doing  things  as  I  can  in  a  before  three  gentlemen   with   great 

few  hours."  books  open  berore  them. 

"  Then  Quilliacq's  is  a  very  gen-        "  Vous    etes    Anglais  ? "  .  enquired 

teel,  comfortable  family  hotel,  sir —  one  of  them. 

quite  first-rate ; "  and  upon  it  I  decid-        "  Oui,  Monsieur,"  I  answered,  con- 
ed.     '*  And   now,  sir,  you'll  see  a  fidently  enough, 
great  hubbub  when  we  land,"  he  con-        "  Votre  nom  et  designation  ?  " 
tinued.     "  I  suppose,  in  course,  you        I  gave  my  Christian  and  surname, 
speak  French  ?  "  which  he  wrote  down. 

**  Why — not,    perhaps,    exactly-^        "  Quel  age  avez  vous?" 
that  is,  not  fluently ,  you  understand        I  told  him — down  it  went. 
— hem!"      The    fact    was  that    I        "Votre  profession.  Monsieur?" 
could   not   speak  twenty  words    in        Observing  me  hesitate  as   to   the 

French.  proper  answer,  ho  added,  in  English, 

"  Well,  well,  sir,  it  don't  much  sig-  "  Sare,  what  are  you?" 
nify,   for  they,  most  of  them,  speaJL        My  wife  gave  me  the  word,  and  he 

English — but  see,  we're  coming-to.  noted  it  down  with  rather   a   more 

'  What  luggage  have  you  on  board,  sir?"  courteous  air  than  he  had  before  ex- 

"  Only  that  carpet-bag  with  our  hibitcd. 
night- things — 1  brought  as  little  as        "  Votre  femme,"  pointing  to  them 

possible."  severally,  ''enfant,  domestique,  Mon- 

"  That's  right,  sir.  You  must  leave  sieur?" 
it  on  deck,  sir,  and  the  Commissioner        **  Oui,  oui  I  " 
will  fetch  it  for  you  in  about  an  hour's        **  Sare,  your  passport,  if  you  plizz ! " 

time.      When  you're   going    ashore,  I  told  him  that  we  neither  had  nor 

and  a  lot  of  people  are  shouting  out  required  one ;    on  which   he  bowed 

and  jabbering  to  you,  only  call  out,  politely,  motioned  us  to  the  door,  and 

*  Quilliacq  I '    and    you'll    not    bo  we  sallied  forth,  once  more  at  our 

troubled  any  more.       You'll  see   a  liberty,  attended  only  by  M.   Quil- 

man  in  a  blue  smock,  who'll  come  and  liacq's  emissary,  who  walked  before 

lead  you  away — he  is  M.  Quilliacq's  us   in   silence.      It  was   now   about 

servant."  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  bright 

By  this  time  we  had  got  alongside;  and  cheering.     I  felt  in  an  entirely 

an  accommodation-ladder  was  thrust  new  scene — nothing  English  or  Eng- 

down ;    forthwith  a  military-looking  lish-like    about    us.       The    curious 

personage  with  a  brisk,  important  air,  antique~entrance-gate,  celebrated  by 

leaped  upon  deck,  spoke  rapidly  in  Hogardi, — the    appearance    of    the 

French  to  the  Captain,  and  remained  houses — the  narrow  streets^  with  no 

at  the  foot  of  tho  ladder  as  we  ascend-  flags — the  strange  aspect  of  the  shops, 

cd.     Sure  enough  we  did  encounter  a  with  inscriptions  and  sign-boards  all 

strange  clamour — not  a  word  could  I  in    French — the  rapid  unintelligible 

understand;  so, following  the  steward's  pronunciation  of  the  same  language 

advice,  I  called  out,  with  an  impera-  on  all  sides  of  us — the  women,  with- 

tlvo  air,  "  Quilliacq!"     It  was  just  as  out  any  bonnets,  but   all  in  snowy 

ho  had  said.     A  man  in  a  blue  smock  prim-looking    caps,    and    little    blue 

came  instantly  forv^ard,  touched  his  cloaks  ;  then  a  swarthy  soldier  of  the 

h.it,  exclaiming,  as  my  wife  told  me,  line,  in  green  jacket  and  red  trowsers. 
**  I  am  from  M.  Quiliiaca,  sir — fol-  Yes,  here  we  were  in  Calais — old 
law,  if  you  please  !"  and  m  a  twink-     Calais ;  it  sounded  big,  but  we  were 

ling  we  all  stood  upon  French  ground,  unquestionably  now  in  a  foreign  coun- 

Following  our  guide,  and  flanked  by  try  (!)  And  it  was  just  as  I  had  been 
a  personage  in  military  costume, — a  remarking  the  rolls  of  bread  a  vard 
glazed,  sugar-loaf  shaped  black  cap,  and  a-half  long,  or  so,  in  a  baker's 
green  dress,  with  a  belt  and  smiul  shop,  that  it  occurred  to  me,  for  the 
sword — who  kept  his  eye  constantly  first  time,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
upon  us,  we  marched— I,  Ay  wtfe,    our  financial  «S«Sx%«    ^^tfv^o^Vw*^ 
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managed  them  with  signal  prudence ; 
for  L.3,  10s.  was  positively  all  that 
we  had  about  us.  My  wife  was  in 
consternation;  I  rather  non-plussed. 

"  Keally,  Mr ,  this  is  exces- 
sively provoking  I  But  it's  just  like 
you  I  It's  always  so  I  You're  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  sit  poring  over  your 
stupid  books — what's  to  become  of 
us  ?  I'll  never — no,  never  !  trust 
money  matters  to  you  any  more,"  &c. 
&c.  &c.  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  all ; 
BO  I  suffered  in  silence.  I  might  cer- 
tainly as  easily  as  not  have  put  a  L.5 
or  L.IO  note  into  my  pocket  before 

Quitting  Dover;  but,  as  my  wife  said, 
had  not  wit  enough  to  think  of  it ! 
So  I  walked  by  her  side  with  a  peni- 
tent foolish  air. 

We  neither  of  us  could  guess  on 
what  scale  our  expenses  were  likely 
to  bo ;  and  I  felt  rather  flustered  as 
we  were  ushered  into  the  large  old- 
fashioned  "  Hotel  Quilliacq,"  where 
we  were  instantly  attended  by  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame,  and  one  or  two  of 
their  household.  We  were  shown  at 
once  into  a  suite  of  apartments  on  such 
an  extensive  and  handsome  scale  as 
made  me  instinctively  thrust  my  hands 
into  my  pocket,  to  ascertain  that  even 
my  precious  little  store  was  safe. 
Moved  by  what  I  was  there  reminded 
of,  I  contrived  to  find  some  objection  (I) 
to  the  rooms  that  were  being  exhibited 
to  us,  and  wo  were  shown  up  to  others, 
certainly  somewhat  inferior,  but  still 
exceedingly  comfortable,  and  rather 
elegantly  furnished — a  sitting-room 
and  two  bed -rooms,  en  suite.  These 
we  chose. 

'*  Madame  ne  desire-t-elle  rien  ? " 
enquired  the  waiter,  obsequiously,  as 
we  sate  down.  My  wife  told  me  the 
nature  of  his  enquiries,  and  at  my  re- 
cjuest,  informed  him,  that  as  we  had 
just  come  off  the  sea,  a  little  cogniac, 
some  water,  and  a  few  biscuits  would 
satisfy  our  present  necessities.  *'  And 
vat  vill  you  dine,  sare— and  when  vill 
you  have,  sare?"  he  enquired — for, 
observing  mo  incapable  of  addressing 
him  in  his  own  language,  he  began  to 
murder  mine.  But  I  was  delighted, 
and  cntiuired,  "  What  have  you  ?  " 
Ho  presently  produced  a  bill  of  fare, 
and,  after  due  consideration,  we  de- 
termined on  having,  first,  a  sole,  with 
a  very  fine  long  name ;  secondly,  a 
fricandcau ;    thirdly,   a  roast   fowl ; 


fourthly,  a  sweet  omelette ;  a  pint  of 
vin  ordinaire  (t.  e,  weak  red  ink),  and 
a  bottle  of  Champagne — Sillery — all 
to  be  ready  by  ^ve  o'clock.  Thus 
charged,  he  withdrew  ;  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  again  to  count  my  store^ 
and  curse  my  folly.  There  it  was — 
L.d,  10s.  6d. — but  we  intended  to 
return  at  eight  on  the  ensuing  mom- 
ii^g  ;  yet  there  was  the  fare  back  to 
pay  out  of  it,  which  would  leave  us 
about  L.2,  7s.  to  meet  all  contingen- 
cies !  It  might  be  enough  ;  but  how 
did  we  know  the  rate  at  which  we 
should  be  charged — the  imposition 
that  might  be  attempted  ? 

*'  What  is  to  be  done,  Mr ?" 

enquired  my  wife. 

"  Why,"  I  replied,  after  a  puzzled 
pause, ''  do  you  think  we  could  ascer- 
tidn  beforehand  what  they  charge  for 
the  rooms  and  dinner?" 

"  Nonsense !  nonsense !  It  would 
be  beggarly  to  a  degree." 

"  Well,  then,  why  not  tell  them  our 
real  situation — the  oversight  I  have 
committed  ?  " 

**  Poh !  They  would  think  us — ^im- 
postors !  especially,  by  the  way,  when 
they  see  the  immense  quantity  of  lug- 
gage we  have  brought — a  carpet-bag 
not  a  third  filled !  " 

Certainly  that  was  a  clincher  ;  but 
nevertheless,  after  looking  for  a  few 
moments  in  my  wife's  anxious  face,  I 
could  not  help  bursting  out  a-laughing. 

**  Indeed,  Mr ,  it's  no  laughing 

matter,  I  can  tell  you." 

At  that  moment,  after  a  tap  at  the 
door,  entered  the  Commissionaire,  a 
gentlemanly-looking  person,  who,  with 
a  polite  bow,  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"  Sare,  if  you  plizz,  your  key." 

"  Eh !  my  key  I  Pardonnez — ^my 
key?  Why?  What  key?'*  I  en- 
qmred,  infinitely  surprised. 

"  Oh,  sare,"  he  replied,  smiling, 
*'  it  is  the  key  of  your  luggage,  at  tho 
bureau — to  be  search  " 

"  Oh — bien  I  I  understand,"  I  an- 
swered, much  relieved — surrendered 
tho  key,  and  he  withdrew.  To  return 
to  my  money,  or  rather  my  want  of 
money.  I  would  at  that  moment  have 
paid  fifty  per  cent  interest  for  the  loan 
of  a  L.5  note  till  that  time  on  the  next 
day.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
if  I  could  find  out  the  Captain  of  the 
steam-boat  he  might  be  inclined  to 
assist  me  in  this — to  me  not  laughable 
— emergency  ;    for  though    he  had 
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never  seen  me  till  that  morning,  I 
could  take  him,  immediately  on  my 
return  to  Dover,  to  my  lodgmgs,  and 
repay  him  with  interest  whatever  sum 
he  might  choose  to  advance  us.  Forth 
I  sallied  on  that  errand,  and  after 
some  diflBculty  found  my  way  to  the 
steam- hoat,  on  which,  however,  there 
was  only  an  old  man  scouring  the 
deck;  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
knew  neither  where  the  Captain  was, 
nor  when  he  would  return.  That 
was  gratifying  I 

I  had  notlung  for  it  hut  to  return 
to  the  hotel,  and  trust  that  something 
would  turn  up  in  our  favour.  Let 
the  worst  come  of  it — 'twas  hut  stop- 
ping at  Calais  till  I  could  receive  a 
remittance  from  London  ;  for  though 
we  had  sufficient  funds  at  Dover, 
they  were  accessible  to  none  but  our- 
selves ;  but  then,  again,  there  were 
reasons  why  I  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  delay  our  return  to  England.  Thus 
situated,  however,  I  began  to  feel  as 
if  I  had  no  right  to  be  at  Calais !  as 
if  I  could  not  pay  my  way  1 1  How 
infinitely  vexatious! — the  first  time  I 
had  ever  been  onthe  continent  (J) — ^with 
so  many  novel  and  interesting  objects 
and  feelings  without  and  within — so 
much  to  observe, — to  see,  hear,  and 
think  of;  at  Calais — old  Calais,  so 
fraught  with  historic  recollections  and 
associations  to  an  Englishman,  more- 
over, with  only  a  few  hours  at  his 
command,  and  to  be  thus  crippled  in 
the  sinews  of  war — but,  positively, 
there  is  my  redoubtable  ^etvnXn^tt  \ 
Welcome,  thou  blufi^  Englishman  in 
this  quaint  strange  land ! 

"  Ah,  Captain,  how  d*ye  do  again?" 
I  exclaimed,  approaching  him,  as  he 
stepped  out  of  a  dusky  liqueur  shop. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  d*ye  think  of 
Calais  ?     Rum  town,  an't  it,  sir  ?  *' 

"  Very — very  !  But — a — a — Cap- 
tain,** 1  added,  lowering  my  voice, 
"  do  you  know  I've  been  down  to  the 
steam-boat  on  purpose  to  see  you  ; 
I'm  very  unpleasantly  situa" 

"  Eh,  sir  ?  what  ?  In  trouble  al- 
ready sir?  why,  what's  the  matter, 
sir  ? 

'*  Simply  this— I'm  almost  ashamed 
to  tell  you,  Captun — but  I  was  fool 
enoligh  not  to  bring  sufficient  money 
with  me."     He  burst  out  a-laughing. 

"  Lord,  sir,  is  that  all  ?  Never 
you  mind,  sir ;  I'll  take  care  of  you, 
never  fear  it !  I'll  be if  a  fellow- 
countryman  shall  get  into  trouble  out 


of  old  England  for  the  want  of  a  pound 
or  two — what  d'ye  want,  sir?  I've 
plenty ! " 

I  brought  forward  my  budget  in 
no  time — ^would  our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  equally  prompt, 
simple,  and  faithful ! 

"  Oh  Lord,  sir,  you  needn't  fear, 
you'll  have  quite  enough — ^how  can 
you  spend  what  you  have  betwixt  this 
and  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
unless  to  be  sure  you're  a-going  to  live 
like  a  Lord,  and  buy  jim-cracks  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  It  can't  be,  nohow. 
But,  hows'ever — ^whatever  you're  short 
of,  I'll  let  you  have — ^with  pleasure! 
I'll  be  with  you  in  the  morning  a 
quarter  before  eight— at  QuiUiacq's 
— and  set  you  all  smooth  and  straight, 
if  you  want  it — depend  on*t,  sir! " 

"  Thank  you.  Captain !  I'll  re- 
member your  kindness — that  you  shall 
find.  Whatever  you  lend  me,  you 
can  be  repaid  witnin  ten  minutes  of 

our  landing  at  Dover.     I  have 

Cottage,  and  you  can  go  or  send  a 
man  with  me." 

«  Pshaw,  sir,  I  an't  afraid  to  trust  a 
^ntleman.  HiUo.my'heany,"addre88. 
ing  a  man  who  approached,  "  how  are 
you  all  ?"  and  hastily  taking  leave  of 
me,  we  went  different  ways.  I  felt 
"  myself  again."  With  a  loud  "  hem ! " 
I  looked  every  one  I  met  in  the  face, 
and  with  a  sort  of  an  atr,  scrutinized 
all  the  shops.  I  re-entered  Quilliacq's 
with  far  more  confidence  than  I  had 
originally  entered  it.  It  was  a  large 
hotel  with  an  immense  number  of 
windows,  each  having  heavy  shutters, 
painted  a  faded  green  colour.  It 
stood  between  two  small  and  rather 
inferior  streets,  into  both  of  which  it 
had  an  entrance — ^but  not  such  an  en- 
trance as  such  an  hotel  would  have 
had  in  England.  You  would  have 
thought  yourself  going  by  the  back- 
door into  a  kind  of  wharf  or  ware- 
house-yard. On  entering,  you  found 
yourself  in  a  kind  of  square,  each  side 
of  which  consisted  of  the  hotd  offices. 

Having  taken  a  little  /'  cogniac" 
and  water,  and  a  biscuit,  we  issued 
forth  to  explore  the  town.  The  Com- 
missionaire, whom  we  met  at  the  door> 
advised  us  to  go  first  to  the  church ; 
and  he  politely  mystified  us,  in  very 
broken  English,  with  directions  to  go 
first  to  the  right — then  to  the  left-- 
then  again  to  the  right,  and  so  forth, 
tiU,  lo ! — reglise !  Of  course  we  im- 
mediately lost  out  '?(%:5  %\sss^.\s^^^S^'*» 
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enqmries  set  us  right.  Then  wrong 
again — again  recourse  to  mj  wife ; — 
once  more  at  fault ; — but  now,  a  little 
nettled  at  having  to  depend  so  abso- 
lutely upon  her  supenor  powers,  1 
resolved  to  try  my  own  resources. 

*'  Mademobelle,"  said  I,  to  a  cheer- 
ful-looking decent  young  woman  whom 
we  met,  in  our  extremity,  "  s'il  vous 
plait — ^hem ! — montrcz-moi — the  way 
to  the — the  church— 6glise  ?*' 

"  Ah — bicu !  bien !  Je  comprends ! 
11  faut,"  &c.  &c.  <*  Monsieur— a  la 
main  gauche— droite — ^les  Ramparts — 
voila — reglise  1 " 

"  Ma  file,  je  vous  remerciez,"  I 
stammered,  not  having  caught  above 
a  word  or  two  ;  and  turning  with  an 
air  of  vexation  to  my  wife,  1  told  her 
she  might  ask  the  remainder  of  our 
way  about  Calab  herself.  I  seemed 
to  have  become  suddenly  tongue-tied 
—I,  too,  who  find  no  lack  of  words  at 
home — ^heml  For  the  thousandth 
time  I  deplored  the  folly  that  had  led 
me  always  to  disregard  the  study  of 
the  French  language ! 

At  length,  however,  we  reached  the 
church .  Its  exterior  has  nothing  worth 
notice,  or  unlike  a  similar  structure 
in  England.  Men  and  women  were 
busily  scouring  one  side  of  the  church 
(there  is  no  g^allery) ;  while,  at  the 
upper  extremity,  on  plain  rush-bot- 
tomed cheurs,  were  a  number  of  men 
and  women — principally  the  former, 
and  of  the  inferior  sort — ^kneeling, 
their  hands  with  prayer-books  resting 
on  the  backs  of  tno  cnairs,  their  faces 
directed  towards  tlie  altar  and  the 
shrines  of  particular  saints— in  silent 
prayer.  A  tall  feeble  old  man,  in  a 
cocked  hat  and  long  thread- bare  blue 
greatcoat,  over  which  was  thrown  a 
belt,  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  walking- 
stick,  approached  us  soon  after  our 
entrance,  and  began,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
point  out  to  us  the  various  objects — 
shrines,  images,  pictures,  &c.  Before 
the  first  shrine  was  .a  small  triangular 
table,  with  a  number  of  spikes,  on 
which  were  stuck  wax  candles,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  burnvig-*some  burnt  out 
— and  which,  I  found«  were  offerings 
to  the  grim-looking  siunt  before  whom 
they  were  placed.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  turn  any  one's 
religious  observances  into  ridicule, 
especially  where  one's  curiosity  had 
been  so  civilly  and  freely  gratified, 
but  reaUy  I  cannot  help  intimating 
how  painMly  absurd   nutny  tbVngB 


appeared,  especially  the  tawdry  tinsel 
and  trumpery  with  which  each  sidnt*s 
niche — and  even  the  altar — was  appa- 
relled I  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition, 
though  of  a  somewhat  similar  materiel, 
contained  nothing  half  so  paltry.  They 
infinitely  amused  my  little  son,  how- 
ever, who  accompanied  us,  and — he 
was  only  two  years  old — was  so  struck 
with  the  queer  objects  about  him,  that, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  kneeling 
devotees,  he  exclaimed  irreverently 
enough,  **  Oh  I  look,  papa  I  mamma ! 
look!"  Every  eye  was  instantly  di- 
rected, for  a  moment,  towards  the 
ungodly  little  Englishman. — As  we 
passed  one  quarter  of  the  church,  we 
saw  a  fat  woman  quitting  the  confes- 
sional, the  priest,  tall  and  stately,  pre- 
sently following  her,  in  canonicals. 
He  passed  us  with  a  solemn  air,  and 
on  rcachiDg  the  front  of  the  liigh  altar, 
opposite  which  was  placed  a  chair,  he 
deliberately  kneeled  on  it  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  looked  earnestly  at  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  crossed  himself, 
and  withdrew. 

The  church  is  worth  seeing ;  not 
so  much,  however,  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  value  or  interest  of  any  of 
the  objects  it  contains,  as  for  the 
illustration  it  supplies  of  the  genius, 
the  spirit,  and  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Our  ancient  guide 
had  whispered  to  us,  in  French  and 
broken  English,  explanations  of  what 
he  pointed  out,  none  of  which  I  had 
understcfod .  The  ol^jects  had  explained 
themselves.  On  quitting  the  church 
I  gave  him  a  franc,  and  he  was  abun- 
dantly satisfied.  We  then  bent  our 
steps  towards  the  Ramparts,  and  a 
very  pleasant  promenade  they  afforded . 
They  are  a  kind  of  slope,  containing 
three  parallel  walks  of  nearly  a  rail^ 
in  length,  each  about  three  feet  higher 
than  the  other,  and  separated  by  gar- 
den hedges,  with  numerous  plots  of 
flowers,  and  benches.  They  command- 
ed an  extensive  view  of  the  sea  and  sur- 
rounding country,  which,  however, 
was  rather  fiat  and  uninteresting. 
After  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
we  returned  to  the  hotel ;  and  foresee- 
ing that  the  time  would  hang  rather 
heavily  on  our  hands— as  there  b 
really  scarcely  any  thing  at  Calais  to 
feed  the  curiosity  of  professed  sight- 
seers— we  ordered  dinner  to  be  ready 
at  four,  instead  of  five  o'clock.  This 
done,  we  walked  to  the  harbour,  whmre 
ire  i^Qisted  garrulous  groups  of  flah- 
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womeoy  all  in  spruce  white  caps,  and 
with  long  heavy  gold,  or  gold-looking> 
ear-rings,  and  presently  beheld  a  knot 
of  French  sailors  quarelling  with  those 
on  board  of  a  Dutch  vessel.  Such  a 
strange  nasal  and  guttural  hubbub  1 
We  then  walked  along  the  pier,  which 
is  of  wood,  and  very  narrow.  As  wo 
sauntered  along  it,  enjoying  the  brisk 
sea«breeze,  we  were  rather  surprised 
to  see  about  twenty  boys  and  men 
bathing,  and  swimming  to  and  fro, 
directly  in  sight  of  every  one  that 
passed  along  the  pier.  On  reaching 
the  extremity  of  it,  we  found  about  a 
dozen  people  sitting  round  it.  Soon 
after  1  had  taken  a  vacant  place,  a 
stupendous  German — as  he  proved  to 
be — well  dressed,  opened  his  closed 
eyes  upon  me  with  a  drowsy  air,  and 
then  slightly  leaning  against  me  (t) 
with  a  sort  of  stupid  nonchalance, 
crossed  his  hands  over  his  corpulent 
paunch,  and  presently  began  to  snore 
aloud !  I  looked  at  my  wife  in  wonder. 
A  young  and  elegant  French  girl,  who 
had  watched  the  performance  of  the 
German,  looked  at  us,  and  burst  out  a- 
laughing,  in  which  I  heartily  joined,  and 
shifted  my  position.  The  man-moun- 
tain, mean- time,  seemed  surprised  that 
his  support  was  gone,  but  soon  closed  his 
sluggish  eyes  again,  and  fell  a-snoring. 
Immediately  opposite  sat  an  elderly 
gentleman,  evidently  suffering  from 
gout — his  feet  in  large  list  shoes — ^his 
countenance  wearing  a  languid  and  not 
over-good-natured  expression.  Before 
he  had  opened  his  lips,  I  felt  certain 
that  he  was  a  fellow-countryman  ;  and 
1  was  not  mistaken,  for  he  presently 
exclaimed  to  a  gentleman  near  him, — 
"  Well  I  the  Whigs  have  caught  it 
prettily  in  the  counties — eh  ?  Ah  I 
you  don't  half  like  it,  I  see.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  r*  with  a  grim  leer.  He  soon  satis- 
fied me  that  he  was  an  arrant  Tory  $ 
and  being  myself  somewhat  that  way 
inclined,  I  contrived  to  get  into  con- 
versation with  him,  and  told  him  aU 
the  latest  election  news,  at  which  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  We  agreed  in 
every  topic  we  touched  upon.  Before 
1  left  he  had  got  into  a  great  debate 
with  a  fierce,  raffish-looking  semi-mili- 
t'aire — a  Frenchman — concerning  the 
relative  advantages  of  republicanism 
and  monarchy,  which  latter  the  French- 
man, with  an  excited  air,  pronounced 
to  be  utterly  unsuited  for  the  genius 
of  the  French,  as  I  gathered  from  the 
Englishman's  answer,  and  from  my 


wife,  who  was,  as  usual,  my  interpr^ 
ter.  On  returning  to  our  hotel,  just 
as  wc  entered  the  street  in  which  it 
was,  my  wife*s  foot  unfortunately  dis- 
lodged a  stone,  and  her  stocking  was 
instantly  covered  with  muddy  water. 
Here  was  a  dilemma  I  These  were 
the  only  stockings  she  had  brought 
with  her ;  and,  low  as  were  our  fundSf 
it  was  evidently  necessary  that  I  should 
get  her  another  pair.  1  was  forthwith 
despatched  upon  that  errand.  Aftar 
peering  about  for  a  suitable  shop,  I 
found  one  in  the  market  square.  A 
prettyish  girl,  about  eighteen  or  twen^ 
ty,  sat  behind  the  counter  sewing. 
Imagine  my  awkwardness,  for  I  did 
not  know  the  French  for  stocking. 

**  Mademobelle, "  I  commenced, 
calmly  enough, — "  S'il  vous  plait— jo 
besoin  —  humph  I  —  a  pair  of— >of«-OT 
voila!"  poking  with  my  stick  at  a  pair 
of  stockings  that  hung  in  the  window. 
She  took  Uiem  down,  and  said  some- 
thing that  I  could  not  understand. 

**  Oui — oui,"  I  replied,  at  a  ven- 
ture,— "  petite!  pour  une  dame,  m^ 
femme!"  - 

''  Je  vous  remerciez.  Monsieur,  je 
comprends  bien  ;**  and  she  forthwith 
opened  several  packets  containing  1^ 
dies*  stockings,  silk,  cotton,  plain,  and 
worked. 

*'  How  much  ?*'  I  enquired,  point- 
ing at  once  to  my  purse,  and  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings. 

**  Neuf  francs.  Monsieur  T*  I  could 
only  grin,  for  I  did  not  know  what 
she  said.  Spreading  some  silver  on 
the  counter,  I  motioned  her  to  count 
out  the  requisite  sum— to  my  alarm, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  I  I  shook 
my  head.  She  smiled  good-natured- 
ly, and  got  me  a  pair  of  common  cot* 
ton  stockingpi,  counting  out,  at  the 
same  time,  two  shillings.  But  that 
was  as  much  under  the  mark.  >  I  fore- 
saw that  my  wife  would  never  have 
put  on  such  coarse  things.  Again  I 
shook  my  head  and  put  aside  ti^e  ar^ 
tides. 

'*  Ah !  '*  she  exclaimed,  good-n*. 
turedly,  *'  Vous  etes  Anglais  ?  Sare,  I 
speak  non  ver  bad  Anglais.  Vil  jon 
avez.  Monsieur,  some  scoshtrid?*' 

''  Eh,  ma  fiUe  I  ecoshtrid,  what  is 
that?" 

«<  Scoshtrid,  voila  V*  unfolding  ano- 
ther packet. 

**  Ah,  bien  I "  I  sighed,  adding,  in 
despair,  '<  Ma  fille,  je  suis,  ^  I'hotel 
Quiliiaoq.     Will  yon  oome  aTOo  noU 
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and  la  dame  will  choose  pour  her- 
self?" 

"   S'il  vous  plait.  Monsieur,"  she 
replied,  after  a  little  hesitation ;  and 
beckoning  to  an  old  woman  to  come 
from  within  and  take  her  place,  she 
threw  a  very  shabby  old  green  cloak 
over  her  shoulders,  put  her  packages 
of  stockings  under  her  arm,  and  whe- 
ther I  would  or  not,  though  I  once  or 
twice  quickened  my  pace  to  throw  her 
into  the  rear,  walked  cheek  by  jowl 
with  me  all  the  way  to  mj  hotel,  en- 
deavouring, at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
verse with  me.     She  skipped  nimbly 
up  stairs  after  me,  and  in  a  twinkling 
bad  her  merchandises  spread  before 
my  wife,  who  soon  selected  a  pair  of 
the  mysterious    "  scoshtred," — t.   e. 
Scotch-thread  stockings, — and  so  re- 
paired her  disaster.     As  she  was  tired, 
she  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and  I  went 
out  again  to  look  about  mo.     I  saun- 
tered through  every  street  in  Calais. - 
What  a  blessing  is  speech  to  man! 
How  often  did  I  long  to  chat  with  the 
g^od-natured  looking  people  I  met ; 
but,  alas !  "  vox  faucibus  hasit,'  in- 
dee^.       Watching    my     opportunity 
when  no  observers  were  near,  I  stop- 
ped at  an  open  window,  where  a  tidy, 
cheerful  old  woman  was  sitting  selling 
fruit,  and  meditated  attempting  to  en- 
ter into  something  like  couYcrsation 
with  her.     But  'twas  in  vain,  and  with 
a  silly  smile  I  stole  off  ridiculously. 
Almost  every  third  or  fourth  shop  bore 
the  inscription,  "  M.   D.  Epicene;" 
and  after  great  consideration,  1  satis- 
fied myself  that  it  meant  dealer  (Mar- 
chand)  in  groceries,  a  title,  however, 
which  was  frequently  not  in  the  least 
warranted  by  the  appearance  or  con- 
tents of  the  shop.     The  better  trans- 
lation of  the  latter  word  would  be 
«*  Things  in  general."     But  of  all  the 
extraordinary  sounds  it  has  ever  been 
my  fate  to  hear  from  men  or  animals, 
save  me  from  the  cry  of  the  French 
fishwomen !  While  I  was  quietly  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  some  placards  stuck  on  the  waU, 
I  almost  started  off  my  feet,  for  there 
burst  upon  me,  from  a  woman  close 
at  my  elbow,  in  a  blue  dress,  with  cap, 
ear-rings,  and  a  great  basket  on  her 
shoulders,  such  a  shrill  scream  as  I 
fancied  could  have  issued  only  from  a 
mad  macaw.     Positively,  I  followed 
the  eloquent  speaker  down  a  couple  of 
streets,  to  note  her  astounding  cries. 
Adduon,  in  one  of  hiB  Spectators,  has 


some  humorous  observations  on  some 
English  street  cries  ;  but  what  I  heard 
must  have  utterly  stunned  that  sensi- 
tive and  delicate  personage  1 

After  strolling  about  for  some  quarter 
ofan  hour  longer,!  observed,  opposite  a 
house  in  the  Rue  — ^ — ,  a  little  crowd. 
I  went  up  and  beheld  a  dozen  people, 
chiefly  old  women,  sitting  demurely 
round  a  large  dresser,  or  table,  by  the 
open  window  of  a  house,  surrounded 
by  about  fifty  or  sixty  by-standers. 
A  man  sat  at  the  head  of  it,  with  a 
book  open  before  him  and  pen  and  ink, 
exclaiming  in  a  quiet  low  tone,  what  I 
presently  made   out    to  be,  "  Trois 
cents,  quatre  cents,  cinq  cents,  sept 
cents,  franc,  franc  et  demi,*'  &c.    Evi- 
dently an  auction  was  going  on.   Won- 
dering whether  it  was  the  sale  of  a 
poor  tenant's  eftects  for  rent,  or  what 
it  might  be, — "  S'il  vous  plait,"  said  I 
to  a  decent  man  beside  me,  "  Qu'est 
ce  que  c'est  ?"  he  replied  briskly  and 
rapidly.     1  bowed  when  he  had  done, 
as  if  1  had  understood  him,  but  1  had 
not    caught    one    intelligible    word. 
Presently  I  bethought  myself  of  a  word 
that  might  produce  a  short  answer. 
I  again  bespoke  him, — "  Pourquoi, 
Monsieur?  "  he  answered  rather  sharp- 
ly, doubtless  surprised  that   I  could 
ask  such  a  question  after  hearing  what 
he  had  told  me,  but  this  time  1  caught 
the  words,  "  Une  feuime  mortel"  At 
length  a  dispute  arose  about  a  crazy 
kettle  that  had  been  put  up,  and  such 
a  hubbub !  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
walked  off,  and  turning  the  comer  of 
the  street,  found  myself  unexpectedly 
on  tlie  Ramparts  again.     It  was  now 
about  half-past  three  o'clock,  the  sun 
shining  clearly,  and  I  began  to  feel 
rather  jaded,  and  hungry  to  boot.     I 
determined  to  walk  homeward  by  tho 
way  of  the  Ramparts.     At  a  little  dis- 
tance I  beheld  a  tall,  dark  figure  slow- 
ly approaching  me,  dressed  in  clerical 
costume,  a  large  three-cornered  hat, 
black  crape  bands  with  white  borders, 
a  long  black  coat  reaching  down  al- 
most to  tho  anklcji,  black  stockings, 
and  great  buckles  on  the  shoes.     His 
hands  yrerc  joined  behind  his  backy 
and  he  appeared  in  meditation.     He 
was  tall  and  well-proportioned,  about 
the  middle  age,  with  a  sallow,  me- 
lancholy, and  rather  intellectual  coun- 
tenance.     He  eyed  me  steadily,  but 
not  offensivelv,  in  passing  ;  and  I  re- 
cognised in  him  the  priest  whom  I 
had  seen  quitting  the  confessional  that 
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morning  at  the  church.  We  passed  clock  near  me  struck  four ;  and  look- 
and  repassed  one  another  several  times  ing  suddenly  up,  my  eye  lit  upon  the 
in  that  long  shady  walk.  Once  we  dark  figure  of  the  priest,  who>  from 
both  stopped  within  a  few  yards  of  above  the  hedge  of  the  adjoining  walk, 
one  another,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Tvas  standing  and  gazmg  at  me.  On 
a  party  of  soldiers,  who  at  a  fewhun-  observing  my  motion,  he  slowly  tum- 
dred  yards'  distance  were  practising 
firing  with  muskets.  Just  then  I  had 
half  made  up  my  mind  to  attempt  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  him ;  for 
1  thought  it  not  impossible  that  he 
might  speak  a  little  English,  or  that, 
at  all  events,  we  might  be  able  to 
make  one  another  understood  in  Latin. 
All  I  had  heard  and  read  of  foreign 
ecclesiastics  came  across  my  mind- 
he  might  be  a  bigot,  and  hate  a  here- 
tic like  me  ;   so,  on  the  whole 


ed  away  and  walked  on,  I  also  step- 
ping down  into  the  town  and  hurry- 
ing to  my  hotel.  I  could  not  help 
noticing,  as  I  passed  along,  the  cliime 
of  the  church-bells,  and  gradually  re- 
cognised the  air  of  an  old  French 
waltz  / 


<< 


While  thus  occupied,  a  merry  voice 
broke  in  upon  me  suddenly,  *'  Pa — ^pa ! 
My  Pa— pa  I  dear  Papal"  it  was  my 
little  son,  who  at  the  same  time  clasp- 
ed his  arms  round  my  leg,  having 
with  his  nurse  approached  me  imex- 
pcctedly  from    the    adjoining  walk. 
Never    were    his    little    prattle  and 
pranks  so  dear  and  welcome  to  me  as 
at  that  moment,  when  1  had  for  some 
hours  felt  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  so- 
litaire, cut  off  from  my  wonted  inter- 
course with  my  fellow-men,  between 
whom  and  me  there  was  no  conunu- 
nion  of  speech,   lost  in  a  reverie  of    friend's  caution — 
novel  and  chilling  thoughts  and  spe- 
culations.     After  despatching  him,  I 
walked  on  towards  the  further  end  of 
the  Ramparts,  and  seated  myself  on  a 
bench  which  commanded  a  very  pretty 
view   of  the  town  of  Calais.     As  I 
gazed  at  it,  my  thoughts  insensibly 
travelled  to  those  passages  in  English 
history  which  made  such  memorable 
mention  of  it.     Nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago  had  our  victorious  Edward 
111.  made  Calais  his  own!    Flushed 
witli  the  glories  of  Cressy,  methought 
I  saw  him  watching  the  progress,  and 
considering  the  effect  of  his  formidable 
lines  of  circumvallation,  round  which 
his  galled  and  bafiled  rival  Philip  ho- 
vered in  vain.      Then,  lo!   a  dismal 
sight, — the  six  burgesses,  death-doom- 
ed, bearing  their  halters,  dressed  in 
their  shrouds,  and  bringing  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  its  furious  conqueror ; 
then  his  tender  and  merciful  queen, 
melting  his  cruel  purpose  concerning 
them.     I  was  deep  in.  these  recollec- 
tions, my  arms  folued,  when  the  church 


"  Depuis  long  temps  j'aimais  Annete." 

They  do  certainly  manage  these 
matters  queerly  in  France!  Their 
church-bells  hourly  sounding  forth— 
a  walt% ! 

But  dinner  I  dinner  1  how  hungry  I 
was  I  How  glad  to  see  the  fitting  pre* 
parations  completed,  and  in  cleanly 
and  comfortable  style  I  My  toilet  did 
not  occupy  me  long,  and  down  we 
sate,  ready  to  do  ample  justice  to 
Monsieur's  purveyance.  Expect  not, 
however,  dear  Sir  Christopner,  any 
curious  criticisms  on  the  art  gastro- 
nomic, such  as  lately  astonished  the 
quiet  readers  of  the  Quarterly.  I 
have  neither  the  knowled^  nor  the 
experience,  and  am  mindfiu  of  an  old 


Nee  aibi  CGenanim  quivis  temere  arroget 
artem, 
Non   prius   exact/k    tenui   ratione    sapo* 
rum!"* 


I  have  as  keen  a  relish  as  any  one 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  for  good 
things,  but  care  little  about  the  art  of 
producing  them :  that  I  leave  in  bet- 
ter hands — Lord  Sefton's  and  his 
cook's.  But  to  retmn.  The  vin 
ordinaire  vas  soon  ordered  off  the 
table — it  was  filthy,  and  set  our  teeth 
on  edge.  It's  place  was  supplied  hr 
Champagne  only.  The  fisn  and  fri- 
candeau  were  very  fair— both,  how- 
ever, somewhat  too  acrid,  the  latter 
being  utterly  smothered  in  sorrel 
sauce.  As  for  the  fowl— oA,  Lord, 
that  Jowl!  it  grieved  me  to  behold 
it!  It  must  have  died  of  the  pipl 
Such  skinny  legs  and  wings — such 
a  meagre  trunk — we  dissevered  and 
mangled  it,  only  in  charity  to  our  suc- 
cessors; a  thing,  in  sinular  circam- 
stances,  that  I  do  InYariably.     We 
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had^  however,  an  omelette  in  reserre, 
and  it  was  excellent.  A  little  Gruy  crc, 
and  the  ordinary  et  ceteras^  especially 
a  thimbleful  of  can  de  vie  do  Dantzic, 
wound  up  our  brief  and  modest  re- 
past. I  had  some  cause  to  feel  elated, 
for  my  wife  had  left  me  all  the  Cham- 
paigne  to  discuss,  except  about  two 
glasses  and  a-half.  For  a  while  I  felt 
less  lonely  tluin  I  had  been  during  the 
day. 

Dinner  done,  I  sate  at  the  open 
window,  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  street.  Presently  came  the  sound 
of  a  horn,  accompanied  by  the  rattling 
of  heavy  wheels,  and  lol  the  Paris 
Diligence  I — a  great  lumbering  vehicle 
drawn  by  three  horses,  and  two  horses 
abreast,  crammed  with  passengers  and 
luggage — there  was  evidently  an  Eng- 
lishman peeping  out  of  the  banquette  I. 
How  vastly  inferior  the  whole  affair 
looked  to  our  light,  compact,  and  even 
graceful  public  vehicles  I  A  few  mi- 
nntes  after  this  the  waiter  came  in 
and  told  us  that  the  voiture  was  at 
our  service,  if  we  were  disposed  to 
take  a  drive  through  the  suburbs  of 
Calais.  This  was  an  excellent  idea ; 
in  a  trice  my  wife,  the  child,  and  ser- 
vant  got  into  the  voiture,  a  capacious 
old-fashioned  looking  glass-coach, 
drawn  by  two  excellent  horses.  Un- 
derstanding from  the  waiter  that  tho 
driver  could  speak  English,  I  got  on 
the  box  beside  him.  Passing  beneath 
the  covered  gates,  and  over  the  draw- 
bridges, somewhat  reminded  me  of 
Portsmouth  and  Chatham.  A  good 
many  soldiers  were  sauntering  about, 
and  the  towns-folk  were  abroad  in 
considerable  force,  enjoying  the  de- 
lightful cool  of  the  evening. 

**  Which  way  are  you  going  ?" 
said  I  to  the  driver,  as  we  approached 
a  part  of  the  road  that  branched  off 
into  two. 

"  Non,  Monsieur!'*  he  replied, 
with  a  stupid  air,  quietly  smacking  his 
well-fed  horses. 

"  Why — ne  parlez  vous  pas  An- 
glais ?*'  I  enquired,  rather  sharply. 

"  Non,  Monsieur, "  he  grunted. 

"  The  deuce  take  the  fellow" 

**  Oui,  oui.  Monsieur,**  he  replied, 
with  a  matter-of-fact  air. 

I  burst  out  a-laughing.  He  mo- 
destly smiled.  ' 

I  felt  so  annoyed  at  this  that  I  was 

almost  resolved  to  get  inside ;    still, 

however,  the  air  was  pleasant,  and  I 

could  see  iDfinitely  more  than  \£  1 


were  within,  so  I  endeavoured  to 
concile  myself  to  my  hard  fate.  The 
driver  now  and  then  spoke  to  me  in 
French — 1  dare  say  ho  considered  me 
Queer  and  taciturn  enough,  for  I  sel- 
aom  answered  him,  and  could  not 
make  him  understand  distinctly  that  I 
spoke  French  no  more  than  he  spoke 
English.  Our  road  was  open  and 
cheerful — a  very  broad  highway,  with 
houses  and  shops  on  each  8ide---8ome- 
thing  resembling  Ratcliffe  high-road, 
or  Whitechapel  road,  but  not  so 
crowded,  or  with  such  mean-looking' 
houses.  About  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
Calais,  on  the  left-hand  side,  stood  a 
church.  The  driver  pointed  to  it,  and 
said,  in  his  usual  dull  phlegpnatic  man- 
mor,  as  I  understood  him — 

**  Ne  verrez-vous  pas  Tegliso,  Mon- 
sieur?** 

"  Oui,"  I  answered  ;  and  presently 
our  voiture  drew  up  at  the  g^te  of  the 
churchyard,  where  we  all  got  out. 
Heavens,  what  a  marvellous  appear- 
ance had  that  churchyard  on  first  en« 
tering  it  I  It  was  crammed  with  large 
wooden  crosses,  painted  black  and 
white,  with  inscriptions  on  them — so 
totally  different  in  aspect  and  charac- 
ter from  our  white  grave-stones — look- 
ing, in  the  fading  daylight,  like  a 
crowd  of  ghosts,  all  with  outstretched 
arms  I  They  struck  a  kind  of  awe 
into  my  soul,  as  I  passed  through 
them  I  We  entered  the  church,  unat- 
tended by  any  one.  I  found  about 
thirty  or  forty  women,  chiefly  elderly 
and  of  humble  station,  kneeling  on 
chairs,  in  silent  prayer — nevertheless 
curiously  eyeing  us  as  we  stepped  past 
them,  looking  at  the  same  mournfully 
foolish  objects,  as  I  considered  them, 
that  had  presented  themselves  to  me 
at  the  Calais  church.  One  thing 
pleased  me — the  perfect  eqiudity  in 
point  of  place  and  position — ^whoever 
came  to  the  church  must  sit  in  one 
place,  and  on  the  same  description  of 
seat,  a  rush- bottomed  chair:  so  diffe- 
rent from  our  inclosed  luxurious  pews, 
and  free  seats  1  Altogether,  there  was 
some  thing  very  striking  in  the  scene 
in  which  we  were  placed :  the  stranrc 
unearthly  aspect  of  the  churchyard  ; 
not  a  living  figure  visible ;  not  a  sound 
audible ;  the  mellow  declining  sun- 
light ;  the  calm  summer*s  evening ; 
the  humble-looking  antique  churen ; 
the  simplicity  and  silence  within ;  the 
motionless  figures  of  the  devotees ;  two 
UigQ  tti^ersi  recently  lighted^  burning 
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faintly  before  the  dusky  altar-piece ;  It  was  now  getting  rather  duskyi 
one  or  two  grotesque-looking  shrines ;  and  m^  wife  was  tired  with  her  day's 
— I  watched  all  this  with  deep  interest  percgnnations.      My  curiosity,  how-* 
and  presently  quitted  it  with  a  subdued  ever,  was  not  yet  sated,  and  I  had  only 
and  lonely  feeling.      We  re-entered  three   old  stale  numbers  of    GaUg* 
our  vehicloi  and  drove  off  after  a  little  nanVa  Messenger  wherewith  to  occupy 
colloquy  between  me  and  the  driver,  the  time ;  so  after  our  cafe  au  fait, 
in  which  we  in  vain  endeavoured  to  once  more  I  sallied  forth  alone  to  view 
understand  one  another  s  wishes  and  the  humours  of  the  town.     I  bent  my 
moaning.      Observing  the  country  to  steps  towards  the  harbour.      About 
look  very  pleasant  towards  the  rights  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  of  the  line 
I  pointed  in  that  direction,  and  he  were  clustered  about  the  great  gate, 
presently  turned  down  a  by-road,  on  They  seemed  a  swarthy,  stunted  set  of 
the  right ;  and  drove  beside  a  narrow  fellows,  with  nothing  like  the  air  and 
but  rapid  stream,  on  the  borders  of  physique  of  our  own  soldiers  ;  never* 
which  stood,  as  I  thought,  a  paper-  theless,  as  Lord  Brougham  would  say, 
mill.     We  met  a  kind  of  Irish  jaunt*  <'  though  rum  uns  to  look  at,'*  doub^  ' 
ing  car,  a  queer,  but  very  neat  turn-  less  they  would  prove  **  good  uns  to 
out ;  and  the  driver  and  his  groom,  go'*  when  the  occasion  required.     On 
who  sat  back  to  back,  were  pidpably  reaching  the  fish-market  place,  there 
i'ellow-comitrymcn  of  mine — that  is  to  seemed  to  have    recently  arrived  a 
say,    feVioW'BriUms — ^for  they  were  cargo  of  oysters;  and  I  joined  a  group 
evidently  Irish,  and  I  Webb !     By*  of  fishwomen,  who  were  surrounding 
and-by  the  door  of  a  very  small,  mean-  four  small  heaps  of  large  coarse-look* 
looking   cottage  opened,  and    there  ing  oysters,  which  were  evidently  be- 
issued  forth   a  middle-aged  woman,  ing  sold  by  auction,  the  auctioneer 
very  neatlv  dressed  in  cap  and  shawl,  bdng  a  grey-headed  fishwoman,  who, 
accompanied     by      apparently    her  with  her  arms  akimbo,  with  a  seriow 
(laughter,  a  girl  about  six  years  old,  matter-of-fact  air,  and  in  a  quiet  au- 
dressed  as  elegantly  as  a  young  lady  of  thoritative  tone,  scarce  above  a  wbli» 
some  station,  in  England,  attired  for  per,  was  saying,  ^<  deux  francs— troit 
a  ball  1     They  were  evidently  going  francs  et  demi — quatre  francs-— cinq-^ 
to  a  little  ball,  or  evening  party.    In-  six — sept  francs,"  &c.  &c.    A  buxom 
deed,  a  little  further  on,  from  several  good-looking  young  fishwoman  just 
small  houses  on  the  right,  issued  the  before  me,  wiUi  huge  ear-rings,  and 
sound  of  music,  and  through  the  open  very  neatly  dressed,  was  declared  to 
doors  I  saw  the  figures  of  young  men  be  the  purchaser,  and  the  little  clus- 
and  women  dancing.    Soon,  however,  tor  of  by-standers  dispersed.     She  in*^ 
we  left  these  houses  behiud,  and  found  stantly  whipped  out  a  large  clasp- 
ourselves  fairly  in  the  country,  only  knife, — took  up  an  oyster  in  her  hancU 
a  distant  farm-house  visible  here  and  struck  it  heavily  with  tho  back  of  her 
there,  with  a  windmill  or  two;   la-  knife, — the  point  of  which  she  then 
bourers    and    farmers    **  homeward  forced  into  the  fracture, — and  forth- 
wonding    their    weary    way,"    with  with  opened  the  oyster,  to  the  mani- 
sickles,  rakes,  &c.  ;  and  laden  teams  fest  peril,  as   I  fancied,  of  her  left 
jogging-  slowly  along  towardsthetown.  hand;  gulped  down  the  astonished  na- 
Oiir  road  lay  between  a  kind  of  heath,  tive,  and  Uien,  in  like  manner,  opened 
bordered  by  com- fields,  but  the  whole  several  more,  which  she  distributed  at 
surrounding  scenery  seemed  rather  flat  a  trifling  price  to  one  or  two  of  the 
and  cheerless.      There  was  nothing  people  standing  by.     With  a  g^ood- 
hcre  to  remind  us  that  we  were  not  humoured  smile  she  offisred  me  one  of 
in    England.       As    it   was    getting  the  finest  that  came  to  hand.      I  mo- 
chilly,  and  tho  shades  of  evening  de-  tioned,    however,    that     I    had    no 
scending  fast  upon  us,  and  my  little  money. 

boy  had  had  a  long  and  wearisome  **  Sacre  I  **  she  exolaimed,  proudly^ 

day  of  it,  I  directed  the  driver  to  re-  still  extending  the  open  oyster  to  ram$ 

turn,  and  by  about  half-past  seven  we  which  it  would  have  sickened  me  to 

were  safely  housed  again  at  our  hotel,  put  to  my  lips,  for  **  the  Ihll  stomi 

I  gave  the  man  a  franc,  with  which  he  loathes  a  feast'* — **  II  fant  donner 

se(>mcd  quite  satisfied,  and  we  were  gentilhomme  I  **      But  I  excused 

charged  in  the  bill  only  three  fraoes  self,  notwithstanding,  as  dviUr 

for  the  voiture.  knew  how,  and  she  desisted,  wh 
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ing  to  a  companion  something  like — 
*'  Gentement!  c'estun  Anglais!** 

I  now  retraced  my  steps  towards 
the  town,  and  sauntered  slowly  about, 
peering  into  the  yarious  shops,  in 
which  lights  were  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance.  In  a  bool&e11er*s 
window  I  beheld — shall  I  be  foolish 
enough  to  mention  it  ? — a  French  edi- 
tion of  a  certain  little  work  of  mine 
own,  and  the  first  volume  of  Mr  Hal- 
lam's  late  work  on  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries-^ 
selling,  each  of  them  for  four  or  five 
francs,  if  I  recollect  rightly.  Seeing 
the  owner  of  the  shop,  as  I  fancied, 
standing  at  the  door,  a  civil-looking 
well-dressed  young  man,  I  ventured, 
in  a  sneaking  kind  of  way,  to  point 
him  to  my  book,  and  say  **  Je  vous 
prie,  hem  I  Do  you  sell — a — a — plu- 
sieurs— de — de — ce  livre  ?** 

**  Oui  —  assez  bien — passable- 
ment/t'* 

It  served  me  right.  He  then  took 
up  Mr  Hallam's  book,  and  showing  it 
to  me  addressed  me  ^ery  volubly, 
doubtless  eulogistically,  concerning 
that  able  and  very  learned  perform- 
ance ;  but  scarce  a;word  of  his  pane- 
gyric could  I  understand.  What  an 
odd  mode,  by  the  way,  they  have  of 
suddenly  raising  the  pitch  of  their 
voice  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sen- 
tence, running  the  word  off  into  a 
kind  of—"  euh !  *•  And  then  they 
talk  with  such  rapidity  1  But  to  re- 
turn. Wishing  to  appear  capable  of 
saying  something  that  should  appear 
fine,  I  answered  a  long  harangue  of 
his  by  gravely  observing,  in  a 
very  calm  and  confident  tone,  *'  Bar- 
bara celarent  Darii  ferio  baralip- 
ton  1 1 1" 

**  Pr^cisement,  Monsieur  I  **  he  re- 
plied blandly  ;  adding,  however,  after 
a  moment's  pause — **  Mais— je  ne 
parle  pas  Tltalien  !** 

**  Bon  soir!'*  we  both  exclumed, 
with  a  bow,  and  separated.  A  little 
way  on  I  beheld  a  dog,  apparent- 
ly of  the  terrier-breed ;  and  being 
something  of  a  naturalist,  felt  a  great 
desire  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
bark  with  a  French  accent,  or  not. 
For  this  purpose  I  followed  it  in  its 
little  peregrinations,  and  presently  had 
the  good  fortmie  to  hear  it  utter  a 
short  sharp  bark  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  an  English  dog.  This  I 
carefully    noted,  and  will    maintain 


against  all  gainsayers.  I  likewise  saw 
a  cat ;  but  though  I  tried  to  make  it 
mew,  I  did  not  succeed.  I  now 
sauntered  about  the  market-place,  a 
very  large  open  square,  where  littlo 
parties  of  decent  townsfolk  were  pro- 
menading to  and  fro.  A  good-looking 
middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  a  blue 
surtout  and  white  trowsers,  suddenly 
stopped  near  me,  and  placing  on  tho 
ground  a  small  box  he  had  carried 
under  his  arm,  he  opened  it,  and  dis- 
played small  packages  apparently  of 
corn-plaster.  One  of  them  he  took 
in  his  hand  ;  then  he  removed  his  hat, 
which  he  placed  on  the  ground  beside 
him — displaying  a  bald  head  and  ex- 
cellent forehead — ^placed  himself  in  the 
attitude  of  a  public  speaker  (!)  and, 
addressing  me  and  a  little  boy,  began 
— "  Messieurs"  (! !) — the  rest  I  could 
not  understand.  He  went  on  with 
great  energy  and  fluency,  evidently 
commenting  on  the  virtues  of  the 
article  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  about 
three  minutes'  time  he  had  collected 
an  attentive  little  auditory  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  people,  whom  he  ha- 
rangued with  infinite  emphasis  and 
gesticulation  for  about  ten  minutcs# 
without,  however,  having  persuaded 
any  one  to  purchase  any  thing.  So 
he  presently,  with  a  graceful  air,  but 
some  slight  chagrin  in  his  features, 
shut  up  his  box,  replaced  his  hat  on 
his  head,  politely  bowed  in  doing  so — 
and  his  late  hearers  instantly  dis- 
persed. 

I  was  standing  near  the  Place 
d'Armes,  where  several  soldiers  wore 
saunteruig  about.  Six  drums  were 
lying  on  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  clock 
struck  eight,  they  were  instantly 
seized  and  buckled  in  front  of  six 
drummers,  who  stood  before  a  drum- 
major.  He  waved  hb  canue  formally, 
and  they  began  to  beat  the  drum, — 
such  an  admirable  roll  I  never  heard. 
I  never  heard  such  drumming  in  Eng- 
land— such  precision,  and  even  er- 
pression — the  drums  seemed  to  speak  ! 
— and  all  done  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  sang-froid.  They  remained  thus 
engaged  for  about  five  minutes — I 
^i^(as  infinitely  struck  with  the  startling 
effect  that  such  a  stern  martial  alarum 
was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  peace- 
ful town,  at  dusk — and  then  the  drum- 
mijor  gave  the  word  of  command — 
they  faced  about,  and,  he  leading  the 
way,  they  marched  off,  still  beating 
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the  retraite*  I,  and  a  stragglings  crowd 
of  children,  following  in  their  rear. 
The  hour — the  place — the  deepening 
shades  of  evening — the  feelings  and 
associations  excited  by  the  ndlitary 
music — I  a  foreigner — these  consider- 
ations took  such  a  hold  on  my  fancy, 
^at  I  followed  the  music  down  two 
streets,  and  then  stopped  to  listen  to 
the  sound,  growing  gradually  fainter 
(they  perambulate  the  town  thus  every 
evening),  till  in  the  distance  it  was 
only  an  indistinct  "  rap  tap — tap,  tap, 
tap ;  ra — ra— rap,  rap — tap,  tap,  tap  I  *' 
and  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the  hotel, 
for  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen 
— no  theatre  or  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, and  I  was  getting  rather  fa^ 
tigued.     I  found  a  couple  of  tall  wax- 
lights  standing  guard  over  my  wife, 
who  was  asleep  on  the  sofa  ;  so  I  sate 
myself  down  m  an  ample  arm-chair, 
thinking  over  what  I  had  seen  during 
the  day.    I  had  not  been  disappointed. 
What  I  had  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt, 
was  quite  difiPerent  from  any  thing  I 
had  before  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt.     I 
had  witnessed  French  manners  in  a 
complete  French  town.     The  inhabi- 
tants seemed  generally  gay  and  active, 
the  place  cleanly  and  orderly  ;  I  felt 
a  difficulty  in  pitching  on  any  town  in 
England  sinularly  situated,   and   of 
similar  pretensions.     Still  I  could  not 
have  spent  a  second  day  at  Calais :  I 
felt  that  I  had  exhausted  it.     A  little 
noise  I  made  in  moving  my  chair  at 
length  awoke  my  wife  from  her  nap ; 
und  she  prudently  suggested  that  as 
wc  should  have  but  litde  time  to  spare 
in  the  morning,  havine  to  start  at  half- 
))ast  seven,  we  should  settle  with  M. 
Quilliacq,  over-night.     I  ordered  the 
bill,  therefore,  to  bo  brought,  and  it 
was  presented  to  us  in  a  few  minutes* 
time.     The  sight  of  it  not  a  little  com- 
forted us.     Here  it  is  :— 

"  Aout  14. 


Diner  (2)      .     .     .     . 
1  Champagne  Sillery, 
A  Vin  (ordiniure), 
Kau  dc  vie  de  Dantzic, 
Cafe(l)        .     .     .     . 


fr. 

et. 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

50 

Soda,  Sucre,  Cogniac,      ...  2    50 

Bougies, 2 

Logement,    .     .     .     .*  •     .     •  10    50 

Promenade  en  Voiture,     •     •     •  3 

Diner,  and  }  de  vin 2    25 

Th^. 1 
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Seven  francs  we  gave  to  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  having  taken  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  (whether  my  wife 
took  any  of  it,  in  a  wine  glass,  is  a 
matter  entirely  between  her  and  me, 
and  the  reader  has  no  concern  with 
it),  and  talked  over  a  few  of  our  little 
adventures,  we  betook  ourselves  to 
our  bedroom  about  ten  o*  clock,  pass- 
ing through  that  in  which  our  little  • 
son,  with  his  dear  ruddy  cheeks  and 
curly  hair,  and  his  arms  fancifully 
disposed  over  the  pillow,  was  lying, 
the  image  of  blessed  innocence,  his 
thoughts,  perhaps — who  can  tell  whe- 
ther children  dream?  Dear  little  boy, 
thought  I,  as  I  bent  over  him  for  the 
first  time  in  a  foreign  land — nay  first- 
born, and  only  son — Pshaw  I  perhaps 
the  reader  is  not  a  parent, — ^but  you 
aret  Sir  Christopher!  We  had  a 
double-bedded  room,  so  we  took  abed 
a-piece,  for  they  were  very  small.  I 
lay  awake  for  several  hours.  How 
tired  I  was  of  the  eternal  "  Depuis 
long  temps  "  chimes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  I  Towards  two  o'clock 
we  both  began  to  get  drowsy ;  when 
a  dog,  as  if  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  my  scepticism  for  ever,  commenced 
such  a  continued  barking  and  howl- 
ing, as  dispelled  sleep  indefinitely ! 

««  E 1  '*  I  exclaimed,  in  a  low 

tone,  to  my  wife,  "  are  you  asleep?  " 

**  Asleep  ?  How  can  'you  ask  me ! 
when  that  abominable  dog  " 

[Bow,  wow  1  wow !  wow !  who — 
o — 0 — o !  Who — 0 — 0 !  Bow,  wow, 
wow ^wow !] 

**  Perhaps  it*B  an  English  dog  that 
is  bothered  here,  and  cannot  agree 
with  his  French  companions?*' 

'*  Stuff;    Mr !    Tm    really 


*  The  Bttreat — ^to  summon  all  the  soldiers  that  may  be  about  the  town  to  thtir 
barracks. 

t  Madamo  Q.  took  quite  a  fancy  to  my  little  boy ;  which  «inst  have  been  the  only 
reason  why  the  following  item — 

"  Diner  de  Tenfant,  1  fr.  50," 
was  erased  from  the  bill  I 
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too  yexed  to  laugh.     So  tired  as  one 

is  with  a  long" However^  the 

iHMM  ceased  u>r  a  time.  I  began  to 
forget  where  I  was ;  then  my  half- 
opened  eye  would  settle  for  a  moment 
drowsily  on  the  alabaster  vases  and 
mirror,  dim  glistening  in  the  rush- 
Hght  lustre  oyer  the  mantel-piece ;  a 
delicious  feeling  of  fast-retreating  con- 
sciousness came  over  me — 
when  such  a  long  lamentable  howl 
burst  upon  my  startled  ear,  as  satis- 
fled  me  that  tne  devil  owed  me  some 
particular  grudge. 

Mr 1    Mr 1   what 


it 


is  that  dreadful  sound?"  exclaimed 
my  wife,  starting  up.     **  Where  are 

■^e  ?    Oh "   I  also  got  up,  almost 

in  a  cold  sweat.  "  Depuis  long  temps 
.^'aimais  Annette,"  said,  or  rather 
snng  the  church — and  out  went,  at  that 
particular  juncture,  our  rush-light. 
.  .  .  Black — dark — pitch-dai^ — 
silent  I — "  not  a  mouse  stirring  /  '•  •  * 
1  recollect  nothing  more,  till  my  wife 
came  to  rouse  me,  exclaiming, "  Pray, 

Mr ,  do  you  know  that  it  has 

struck  seven  o'clock,  and  we  must  be 
on  board  by  eight  ?  " 

Having  brought  with  me  nothing 
but  tooth  and  hair  brushes,  and  a 
comb,  1  felt  it  necessary  to  *'  seek  a 
shaver ; "  and  quitting  the  hotel,  I 
found,  in  the  adjoining  street,  the 
place  I  wanted — a  small  neat  barber's 
shop,  the  shutters  of  which  had  just 
been  removed.  "  S'il  vous  plait — 
rasez-moil ''  I  exclaimed  to  a  genteel 
young  man,  who  was  standing  within, 
twirling  about  and  combing  his  hair. 
He  proved  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
premises  ;  and  seamed  about  twenty- 
nve,  very  good-looking,  but  rather 
effeminate,  with  his  hair  plastered 
down  into  a  large  curl  over  each  car ; 
he  seemed  to  have  neither  beard  nor 
whiskers  ;  and  rings  on  each  little 
finger,  and  in  his  cars — why  had 
ho  none  in  liis  nose?  You  would 
have  laughed  to  see  me  surrender  my- 
self into  his  hands,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  make  him  understand 
how  precious  my  time  was !  Before 
he  begun,  he  put  a  little  eau  tie  Cologne 
over  his  fingers,  which  were  soft  and 
delicate;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
he  brought  a  bas^in  of  water,  into 
which  he  freely  poured  some  eau  de 
Cologne,  and  fragrantly  cleansed  my 
checks  and  chin.  Short  as  was  my 
time,  a  sudden  whim  seized  me  of 
having-  my  hair  cut,  which  was  not  at 
dJ  necessary,    hy  the  way  I      M\  1 


could  tAgnHf  of  my  wishes  was,  br 
nmning  my  hand,  sefssor-like,  through 
my  hair.  Before  commemkir  he 
made  me  an  earnest  speech,  whiell  I 
could  not  understand  |  but  at  length 
I  ascertained  that  he  was  askuig  me 
whether  I  woidd  have  my  hair  cut  in 
Fnnch  or  English  fiishion.  I  pointed 
to  his  own  hair»  and  shook  my  head^ 

exclaiming,  "  k  Y  Anghda^^Anyktise 

If 

**  Oui,  oui^  oui !  Qui,  Monsieur ;  Je 
comprends  bien!"  he  replied,  and 
began.  As  we  could  not  talk  to  one 
another,  I  fell  into  a  brown  study  bj 
the  time  that  he  had  done.  Lord  1 
Lord  I  how  he  had  twisted  and  plas- 
tered my  poor  hair!  I  could  not  help 
laughter,  as  I  looked  at  myself  in  a 
glasB  which  he  held  for  me,  and  ob- 
served the  confident  air  with  which 
he  was  regarding  his  handiwork. 
Not  wishing  to  hurt  his  feelings  by 
altering  the  entire  disposition  of  my 
hair,  I  clapped  my  hat  on,  gave  him 
a  shilling,  with  which  ho  seemed 
abundantly  satisfied,  sneaked  across 
the  street,  and,  once  got  into  my 
room,  soon  brought  my  hair  back  into 
something  like  Its  usual  disposition. 
My  long  absence  had,  I  found,  some- 
what alarmed  my  wife,  who  fancied 
that  1  had  got  into  "  some  queer  ad- 
venture or  other,"  and  lost  myself,  or 
''made  no  note  of  time."  Having 
fastened  up  the  carpet-bag,  I  gave  it 
to  the  waiter,  who  followed  us  down 
to  the  quay.  On  reaching  the  steam- 
boat, the  Commissionaire  of  M.  Quil- 
liacq  presented  himself,  and  with  a 

polite  air,   said,  "Monsieur  , 

you  shall  give  me,  if  you  plizz,  four 
shilling,  for  your  expense."  Taiung 
it  for  granted  that  nis  demand  was 
one  of  course,  I  immediately  paid  it ; 
and,  wishing  us  a  pleasant  passage, 
he  withdrew,  and  we  got  on  board. 
The  morning  was  cool  and  pleasant ; 
but  there  was  evidently  a  brisk  breezo 
stirring,  of  which  we  should  know 
more  when  we  got  out  to  sea,  and  of 
which  the  people  on  board  proposed 
taking  advantage,  as  the  sails  were  all 
ready  to  be  hauled  up  at  a  moment's 
notice.  There  were  about  twenty 
passengers,  all  respectable  people, 
with  the  exception  of  some  tliree  or 
four  old  Frenchwomen,  that  looked 
arrant  smugglers  I  As  we  passed  up 
the  harbour  and  got  sight  of  the  sea, 
I  saw  how  matters  were  likely  to  be — 
the  water  was  evidently  very  rough, 
tm^  Wi^  N<(iad  blowing  rather  bard. 
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As  we  rounded  the  jettj»  np  vent  the 
sailiy  and  proMntly,  whew  I — ^pUoh— 
pitch — ^heAYO^^i^iip  and  down,  hireh 
went  the  reesely  with  that  thrillingf 
qoiTering  accompaniment  always  pre- 
sent to  a  steam-lMMU. 

In  less  than  a  minnte  four  ladles 
had  laid  themseWes  down  upon  thO' 
deck  in  all  the  direful  agonies  of  sea- 
sickness; which  in  ahout  five  minutes* 
time  attacked  and  overthrew  my  wife, 
the  child,  his  attendant ;  as  for  mo,  I 
have  passed  too  frequently  between 
Leith  and  London,  and  been  too  much 
on  the  water  at  the  sea-side,  to  suffer 
easily ;  and  I  escaped— to  observe 
my  fellow-passengers !  There  was  a 
tall  pale  gentleman,  apparently  about 
thirty-flvc,  very  philosophical,  with 
spectacles  on,  and  who  had  caused  it 
to  be  imderstood  that  he  had  found  out 
a  method  of  preventing  sea-sickness. 
Well,  amid  all  the  horrid  pitching, 
and  rolling,  and  quivering  of  the  ves- 
sel, ho  sat,  leaning  forward,  resting 
his  face  on  his  hands,  his  fingers  com- 
pressing Ills  eyes — in.  this  posture  he 
continued  motionless  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  and  a-half,  during  which  time 
the  vessel  pitched  about  much  more 
than  I  could  have  thought  a  steam- 
boat could — so  much  so,  that  it  re- 
quired some  care  in  moving  about,  to 
prevent  being  jerked  off  one*s  feet,  and 
fallinff  overboard.  But  to  return  to 
the  philosopher  and  his  experiment — 
yes,  there  he  continued  motionless — 
evidently  in  a  desperate  humour,  ad- 
hering to  his  system.  Ah,  me  I  that 
dismal  lurch — ^das,  my  philosopher, 
are  you  the  first  whose  theory  has 
failed  ?  *    •    • 

Near  where  I  generally  stood  sat  a 
rather  stout  French  gentleman,  of 
middle  age, — wearing  a  fur  travelling 
cap,  with  a  gold  band  round  it,  and 
wrapped  in  a  roquelaire,  smoking  a 
cigar.  He  could  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish— and  I  had  asked  him,  soon  after 
starting,  whether  he  expected  to  be 
sick. 

<'  Non,  sare,  I  will  not  be  seek. 
Do  sea  and  I,  sare,  are  yer  better 
friends  than  for  fall  out  with  each 
oter — I  am  yer  well  !*'  and  he  puffed 
his  cigar  vigorously. 

**  Ah,  but  do  you  think,  sir,  you 
will  keep  well  in  this  shocking  mo- 
tion?" 

"  I  believe,  sare  I"  he  replied,  some- 
what drily — and  I  left  nini : — but  I 
kept  a  sheep's  eye  on  liim ! — For  an 


hour  or  so  he  held  up  brayely — latter- 
ly 9' however,  looking  somewhat  keenly 
at  me  as  I  passed  and  repassed  him — 
he  fancied  I  was  maliciously  watch- 
ing 1  At  length  he  laid  aside  his  cigar, 
and  folded  his  arms;  then  I  fancied 
he  had  lost  a  little  colour ; — ^by  and  by 
a  queerish  expression  came  into  his 
eye — it  was  languid  and  unsteady. 

"  That  was  a  plunge,  wasn't  it,  sir  ?*' 
said  the  Captain  to  him,  as  we  were 
almost  both  of  us  pitched  several  feet 
forward  by  the  shock.  The  French- 
man attempted  no  reply,  but  suddenly 
rose  from  his  seat — exclaimed  faintly, 
"  Sacre  ! — oh,  mi  Gotl" — rushed, 
with  the  Captain*s  assistance,  to  the  lee 

side  of  the  vessel  with  a  desperate  air 

•     •     •     • 

There  was  a  lively  genteel-looking 
lad,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  as  merry  as  a  bird  for  about  half 
an  hour,  here,  there,  and  every  where — 
blithely  whistling  and  humming,  and 
amusing  his  mother  with  his  antics. 
She  was  a  very  agreeable  person,  and 
we  chatted  a  good  deal  together. 
Neither  of  us  was  sick  at  all,  or  ap- 
proaching to  it.  But  her  son — "  011, 
now  he  lOced  the  motion !  Ho  hated 
smooth  sailing — this  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  he  liked.  It  was  such 
fun ! — Mother,  onlv  look — see  what  a 
height  we  are  out  of  the  water — then 
down  again—how  I  wish  Tom  were 
here  I" 

"  Don't  be  too  confident — you  may 
be  a  sufferer  yet,"  said  his  mother, 
with  a  smile. 

"I?  never  trouble  yourself!  I  like 
it,  of  all  things— it's  as  good  as  any 
swing  I"  Very  probably  ;  but  about 
ten  niinutes  afterwards,  happening  to 
cast  my  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
larboard  side  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
crowded  with  invalids,  I  saw  a  lad's 
face  directed  towards  us  for  a  moment, 
pale  as  a  sheet — then  his  back  sud- 
denly turned.  1  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  more  of  him. 

My  wife  and  child  suffered  very 
severely.  I  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  former — ^but  happily 
all  ultimately  passed  off  well.  For  my 
part,  the  passage  home  was  delightfiJ, 
— marred,  a  little,  it  is  true,  by  the 
painful  spectacles  of  desperate  indis- 

Eosition  around  me.  I  hate  steam- 
oats,  both  great  and  small ;  I  am 
always  nervous  when  on  board  them, 
— and  involuntai'ily  sliixldor  at  the  idea 
of  an  explosion.     This  is  weak — but 
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I  cannot  help  it.  For  my  tastc^  give 
me  a  taught  vessel^  wind-impelled  by 
bellying  canvass.  See  her,  glorious 
creature — 

"  Forth  to  the  breoze  ihe  unbosomB  her 

s&il, 
And  her  pennon  streams  onward  like  Hope 

in  the  gale  1'* 

bounding  bravely  over  the  heaving 
and  roaring  "waters — ^however  they 
may  fashion  themselves! — Instead  of  a 
black  smoky  fabric,  obstinately  grunt 
— grunt — grunt — gninting  with  hide- 
ous noises,  steam  and  smoke — the  old 
Leith  smacks  for  ever ! — 

**  Ah,    pereat   quicunque   steam-bota 

paravit. 
Primus  ct  invito  gurgite  fecite  iter."* 

We  entered  Dover  harbour  about 
twelve  o'clock,  the  wind  still  blowing 
freshly,  but  the  sun  shining  brightly. 
A  host  of  inquisitive  people  peered 
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down  at  us  from  the  pier-head  as  we 
passed.  We  looked,  with  figures  still 
prostrate  on  the  deck — something  like 
a  ship  just  coming  out  of  action  I — Bfr 
Theodore  Hook  has  a  smart  sketch  of 
such  a  scene,  in  his  ''Jack  Bra^.** 
After  paying  the  fare,  and  one  or  two 
minor  etceteras,  I  found  I  had  not  one 
farthing  left  in  my  purse ;  and  my  trip 
had  cost  me  exacdy  L.4,  28.  6d.  As, 
however,  I  shall  get  fifty  guineas  fh>m 
you,  generous  Christopher!  for  this 
description  of  it,  I  don't  care.  If 
tins  letter  shall  have  amused  an  idle 
hour,  I  shall  be  delighted ;  but  if  you 
shall  really  consider  it  worth  inserting 
in  Maga —  ^ 

"  Sublimi  feriam  ddera  vertice  1" 

I  am,  dear  Christopher,  with  great 
respect  and  remembrances  to  your 
secret  and  faithful  conclave,  most  af- 
fectionately yours, 

W. 


CIRCA88IA. 


The  time  is  not  long  past,  when  the 
word  "  Circassia**  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  the  European  public  rather 
a  vague  idea  of  some  semi-fabulous 
region,  the  scene  of  poetic  fancy,  than 
of  a  country  almost  contiguous  to  their 
own ;  and  likely  one  day  to  become  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  nations  of  the 
West.  If  thought  of  at  all,  it  was  re- 
garded only  as  a  far  distant  land  of 
rugged  mountains  and  smiling  valleys, 
the  birth-place  of  a  race  whose  daugh- 
ters, paragons  of  female  loveliness, 
supplied  the  harems  of  the  Mussul- 
man with  terrestrial  Houries,  and 
whoso  sons,  fair  as  the  day,  were  ha- 
bitually sold  or  carried  off  to  become 
the  slaves  and  favourites  of  Turkish 
Pashahs. 

But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  in- 
vestigation, which  has  braved  alike  the 
polar  ice  and  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  is  not  in  these  enlightened 
days  to  be  arrested  by  the  barriers  of 
political  jealousy ;  and  the  hour  is 
fast  approaching,  yea,  is  now  at  hand, 
when  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land in  particular,  shall  become  fami- 
liar with  the  secrets  of  the  Caucasust 


and  loam  to  appreciate  the  worth  of 
those  brave,  though  greatly  slandered 
mountaineers  who  have  so  long  stood 
up  unaided,  but  undaunted,  in  defence 
of  their  freedom  and  independence^ 
against  the  assaults  of  a  mighty  em- 
pure  ;  and  have  proved  the  only  effi- 
cient barrier  to  it^  ambitious  projects 
of  sweeping  conquest  in  Asia, — a  ser- 
vice not  as  yet  adetjuately  imderstood 
or  valued. 

Even  to  the  few  whose  thirst  of 
knowledge  might  excite  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  great 
mountainous  tract  which  occupies  the 
space  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian  seas,  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  hitherto  been  meagre  and 
imperfect.  The  works  of  Pallas, 
Kiaproth,  Parrot,  Reineggs,  &c., 
though  they  afford  many  facts  of 
statistics  and  natural  hbtory,  are  al- 
together insufficient,  were  they  eron 
free  from  political  bias,  to  describe  a 
country  naturally  difficult  of  acoess, 
and  filled  with  many  tribes  varying 
from  each  other  in  habits,  language, 
and  religion.  Of  later  years  these 
regions  have  been   rendere<l  imper- 


*  Proper  tins — with  a  variation. 

t  Travels  In  Circassia,  Krim,  Tartary,  &c.  in  1830-7.      By  Kdmond  Spencer,  Esq. 
2  vols,  bvo.    London,  1837. 
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-nous,  and  almost  ti&apptoachable,  by 
the  system  of  hostility  and  ezdauon 
which  has  been  adopted  against  them 
by  Russia*  and  which  has  exasperated 
the  passionate  love  of  freedom  which 
characterises  their  inhabitants*  into  a 
fierce  jealousy  of  all  strangers*  that  has 
been  misconstrued  into  natural  intrac- 
tability and  inhospitality. 

But  truth  is  irresistible*  and  ever 
prevails  in  the  end.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  the  east*  and  the 
results  of  her  late  political  and  mili- 
tary exploits*  particularly  on  the  side 
of  Turkey  and  Persia*  have  attracted 
the  eyes  of  Europe*  and  led  its  states- 
men to  regard  with  interest  points  to 
which  hitherto  no  great  attention  had 
been  paid.  Among  these*  it  was  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Caucasus*  illustrated  as  it  was  by 
a  continued  and  desperate  struggle 
between  power  on  the  one  hand*  and 
resolution  on  the  other*  for  a  period  of 
nearly  half  a  century ;  and  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  overlook  the 
Caucasus*  or  rather  to  regard  it  as  a 
sort  of  appendage  to  Georgia*  which 
was  admitted  to  be  a  Russian  province* 
began  gradually  to  wonder  at  the 
obstinate  intrepidity  of  the  rebels*  and 
then  to  entert^  the  question  of  whe- 
ther they  were  in  reality  to  be  consi- 
dered as  rebels*  or  as  wild*  but  still 
unsubdued*  and  consequently  inde- 
pendent tribes  in  arms  for  their  free- 
dom and  their  rights. 

But  it  was  not  until  lately  that  the 
subject  began  to  receive  a  portion  of 
its  due  consideration  from  this  coun- 
try* when  certain  of  its  functionaries* 
in  contemplating  the  general  bearings 
of  British  interests  in  Ada*  and  the 
dangers  which  appeared  to  threaten 
them*  were  struck  with  the  position  of 
Circassia*  and  the  remarkable  success 
with  which  its  tribes  had  opposed  the 
arms  of  a  power  that  had  proved  re- 
sistless in  other  quarters ;  and  were 
led  to  examine  not  only  the  justice  of 
their  complaints  against  their  oppres- 
sors, but  the  causes  of  so  persevering 
an  oppression.  Curiosity  once  awa- 
kened* a  multitude  of  enquirers  arose* 
and  some*  more  enterprising  than  the 
rest,  resolved  to  attempt  exploring  a 
region  so  promising  in  subjects  of 
interest  and  excitement.  The  objects 
of  these  enquirers  were  various :  some 
were  traders*  who  sought  for  a  new 
field  of  conunercial  adventure ;  others, 
more  enthusiastic*  regarded  the  GIr* 
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casdans  as  persecuted  patriots*  whose 
cause  was  thiat  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
and  to  aid  whose  struggles  was  we 
duty  of  all  right-feeling  men ;  wldle 
others  again  were  impeUed  by  a  gene- 
ral thirst  of  information*  and  the  wish 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes  a  race  whose 
courage  and  constancy  under  every 
kind  of  privation  had  gained  them*  in 
spite  of  their  comparative  obscurity, 
so  high  a  reputation.  But  it  is  re* 
markable*  that  whatever  might  be  the 
primary  object  of  these  travellers*  all 
of  them  have  returned  in  full  accord 
on  one  point*  and  that  is*  in  their 
admiration  of  the  Circassians — ^their 
indignation  at  their  implacable  op- 
pressors* and  a  fervent  wish  for  the 
complete  success  of  their  efforts  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

Among  these  travellers  was  Cap- 
tain Spencer*  the  author  of  the  work 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  visited 
the  coast  of  Circassia  under  circum- 
stances of  great  advantage  in  some 
respects*  for  he  was  permitted  to  ac- 
company Count  Woronzoff*  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  New  Russia*  in  a 
steamer*  forming  part  of  a  squadron 
with  which  that  nobleman  made  the 
tour  of  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Blabk 
Sea ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  see  all 
the  Russian  posts*  and  form  his  own 
judgment  of  the  effect  of  the  warfare 
then  carrving  on  upon  the  Russian 
troops.  But  this  very  circumstance 
prevented  him  from  making  his  obser- 
vations at  liberty ;  and  his  curiodtj 
being  stimulated  by  so  imperfect  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  of  promise*  he 
resolved  to  return  to  the  country  by 
himself*  and  improve  his  knowledge 
of  its  inhabitants  and  resources  from 
actual  intercourse  with  themselves. 
Accordingly*  having  traversed  the 
Crimea*  he  returned  to  Odessa*  and 
from  thence  proceeded  by  Bessarabia 
and  Moldavia*  to  Galatz*  where  taking 
tiie  steamer  which  plies  between  that 
place  and  the  Bosphoms*  he  proceed- 
ed with  her  as  far  as  Varna.  There 
he  found  another  steamer*  the  Cres- 
cent* bonnd  for  Trebizond*  in  which 
he  reached  that  port ;  and  after  a  short 
stay*  assnming  the  character  of  a 
Genoese  physician  from  Constantif 
nople*  once  more  took  shipping  on 
board  a  Turkish  brigantine*  bonnd  <m 
a  trading  voyage  to  Circassia.  After 
a  favoitfable  ran*  and  on  es 
from  the  parsnit  of  a  Russian  cru 
he  landedl  at  Pchad,  a  port  still  iii 

at 
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power  of  the  Circassians,  and  from 
thence  commenced  his  land  travels, 
which  are  recorded  in  his  second 
volume.  But  before  advertmg  further 
to  these,  we  think  we  shall  be  render- 
ing an  acceptable  service  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers,  in  laying  before 
them  a  succinct  account  of  the  coun- 
try and  people  of  this  region,  of  their 
peculiar  political  position,  and  its  im- 
portance, especially  at  the  present 
juncture,  to  the  European  world  in 
general,  and  to  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular. 

Tliat  tract,  or  isthmus  of  land, 
stretching  from  the  Black  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  wliich  lies  between  the  rivers 
ICoor  and  Phasis  on  the  south,  and 
tlie  Terek  and  Kouban  on  the  north, 
is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
well-known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Caucasus,  which  extends  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  gives  birth  to  the  rivers 
which  bound  it.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral ridge,  whose  elevation  is  about 
12,000  feet,  but  which  throws  up  many 
peaks  to  a  still  greater  altitude  ;  that 
of  the  Elborz  and  of  Casbeg,  for  in- 
stance, which  attain  the  height  of 
from  1 0,000  to  1 7,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  face 
of  this  central  chain  is  abrupt ;  falling 
almost  precipitously  into  the  plains  of 
Mingrelia  and  Immeretia,  with  the 
exception  of  partial  and  scattered 
groups  of  hills.  On  the  north,  a  course 
of  secondary  mountains  attaining  an 
altitude  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet, 
extend  from  the  central  chain,  and  are 
in  turn  succeeded  by  inferior  ranges, 
which  at  length  sink  into  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kouban  and  tho 
Terek.  These  mountains,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  east, 
extend  themselves  in  breadth  from 
the  course  of  the  Kour,  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  great  plain  of  tlie 
Chowal  Mogam,  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Terek.  The  great  mountain- 
ous face  which,  decliniDg  from  the 
liigh  c(?ntral  chain,  is  thus  presented  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  together  with  its 
slope  into  Sheer  wan  on  the  south,  and 
to  the  Terek  on  the  north,  comprises 
the  difllcult  province  of  Daghist^m,  in 
which  are  the  strong  places  of  Bakau, 
Derbent,  &c.  &c.  On  the  west,  the 
central  ridge  almost  reaches  the  Black 
Sea  at  Gagra,  where  it  terminates  in 
a  lofty  peak  almost  overhanging  tho 
beach.  Thus,  when  coasting  along 
from  north  to  soutli,  the  highest  peaks 


are  seldom  visible,  in  consequence  of 
intervening  heights ;  but  ailer  running 
a  few  miles  south  of  Gagra»  the  whole 
of  the  great  range  thus  turned,  comes 
suddeiuy  into  view  over  the  low  land 
of  Mingrelia. 

The  summits  of  the  central  chain 
consist  principally  of  bare  rock,  a 
great  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
more  elevated  peaks,  are  covered  with 
perennial  snows.  Those  of  the  secon- 
dary mountains,  on  the  north  side, 
when  the  snow  disappears,  arc  found 
to  be  covered  with  fine  pasture,  and 
their  sides,  where  not  cleared,  arc 
clothed  with  forests.  In  fact,  tlio 
whole  country  on  this  side  may  be 
described  iis  an  extensive  inclined 
plateau,  precipitously  intersected  in 
all  directions  by  numerous,  deep,  and 
narrow  valleys  or  chasms,  which  are 
the  channels  of  rapid  streams,  and  arc 
extremely  difficult  of  access.  Tho 
eminences  thus  separated  are  rich  in 
pasture,  wood,  ami  soil  suited  for  cul- 
tivation; and  being  defended  by  the 
almost  impassable  ravines  that  sepa- 
rate them,  afford  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  families  of  the 
inhabitants,  when  the  lower  country 
is  invaded  by  an  enemy. 

The  whole  of  this  extensive  tract 
of  mountain  is  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  in 
race,  in  creed,  and  language;  varying 
also  considerably  in  degrees  of  hardi- 
hood and  courage,  but  all  uniting  in 
a  love  of  liberty  and  independence, 
which,  however,  all  have  not  been 
equally  successfid  in  preserving.  On 
the  east,  Daghestan  is  peopled  by  a 
very  lierco  and  hardy  race,  known 
generally  by  the  namo  of  Lesghees, 
although  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
tribes  and  septs  bearing  other  desig- 
nations. These  tribes,  although  as- 
sailed by  all  the  power  and  vindictive 
force  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
this  quarter,  have  never  been  subdued. 
The  strongholds  of  Derbent  and 
Buko,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  and  by  means  of  con- 
stant efforts,  and  a  frightful  sacrifice 
of  men,  they  have  gained  temporal^ 
advantages,  and  driven  the  inhabi- 
tants of  villages,  and  even  of  whole 
districts,  into  the  mountains,  destroy- 
ing their  cultivation  and  homes  ;  but 
no  sooner  does  a  change  of  season  or 
of  circumstances  afford  an  opportu- 
nity, than  down  come  the  lesghees 
from  tiieir  strongholdsi  sweeping  all 
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before  them,  and  (be  wbole  work  tuis    look  im  to  the  Princes  of  tbfi  twsk 


to  be  done  OYOr  again. 

During  the  late  Persian  war,  the 
Lesghees  besieged  Derbent  and  B&k6, 
although  from  want  of  skill  and  sap- 
port  they  were  unable  to  e^ect  any 
thmg  decldye.     They  frequently  sur- 


Kabardiis  as  the  purest  of  their'  ra<$fi. 
When  any  expemtionf  howeYe^,  1|  op 
footi  they  choose  a  chief,  ifdo  la  \Bh 

Slicitly  obeyed :   and  at  other  tlpiif 
le  elders  of  Tillages  or  tribes  are  i|io 
authorities  looked  U|^  to  for  dispensiiqi* 


prise  Russian  detachmentSj  and  always    Justice  and  maintaining  good  order* 


put  to  death  those  of  that  counUy 
who  fall  into  their  hands,  ^hey 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  countrv 
which  has  submitted  to  Russia;  and  it 
is  not  many  months  ago,  since  the 
Lesghees  made  an  inroad  on  a  dis- 
trict in  the  close  vicinity  of  Teflis, 
and  plundered  some  yiilages  within  a 
few  miles  of  that  capital.  The  Les- 
ghees of  Jar  and  Belikhan  are  nearest 
to,  and  most  within  the  Russian  pow- 
er ;  and  as  their  country  is  less  mao- 
cessible  than  other  parts  of  Lesghees- 
tan^  they  are  occasionally  forced  into 
a  temporary  submission,  particularly 
during  the  severity  of  winter;  but 
spring  and  summer  always  see  them 
again  in  arms.  Those  of  Kist,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  Tchechenses,  the 
Suidgees,  and  the  tribes  who  occupy 
the  range  from  the  road  of  Vlade- 
caucase  to  the  £EU!e  which  slopes  to  the 
Caspian,  are  wholly  unsubdued  by 
Russia,  the  troops  of  which  have 
never  been  able  to  penetrate  their 
inaccessible  country,  although  the 
attempt  to  reduce  them  has  cost  her  a 
multitude  of  men. 

To  the  westward,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  great  route  from  Teffis  to 
Vladecaucase,  are  found  the  Osseti- 
nians,  the  least  warlike  of  the  Cau- 
casian tribes,  who,  consequently,  have 


The  Abazecks  occupy  the  southeni 
face  of  the  mountainous  chain  over- 
hanging the  plain  of  Ming^Ua,  and  f 
portion  of  the  sea-coast  to  the  souih- 
ward  of  Gagra,  as  &r  as  Anakria. 
Though  of  we  same  race  as  the  Cir- 
cassians, they  have  always  been  at 
variance  with  them,  and  thus  weakien- 
ed  tiie  resistance  which,  coqjointly^ 
they  might  have  opposed  to  a  forrim 
invader.  The  loss  has  princip^y 
fallen  upon  the  Abazecks,  who,  m 
consequence  of  the  more  easy  accees 
obtained  to  their  country  through  ^ 
plains  of  Mingrelia,  have  been  In  ^ 
great  measure  subdued  by  the  Rus- 
sians. These  have  so  far  obtaiifed 
possession  of  the  low  countries,  ihit 
resistance  there  has  ceased;  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  still  maintain  Uic^ 
love  of  independence  having  rettrisd 
to  the  rugged  clefts  of  the  more  ipao- 
cessible  mountains. 

There  remains  to  notice  the  grottter 
and  lesser  Kabardas,  which  are  cpnip- 
paratively  level  districts  ;  the  former 
lying  on  the  northern  slope  or  foot  <^ 
we  mountains,  between  the  in>per 
part  of  the  rivers  Terek  apd  Koub 
the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of 
former  river.  In  these  districts  alsc^ 
the  nature  of  the  (pound  has  been  44pl 
to  the  indq[>endence  of  its  inllabi^qta^ 
fiiUcn  entirely  under  the*  dominion  of    and  the  Kabardas  have,  tp  aeernui  * 


Russia,  and  she  has  in  some  degree 
organized  a  portion  of  them  as  troops 
to  be  used  against  their  brethren. 

The  whole  remaining  space  from 
the  country  of  the  Ossetinians  to  the 
Black  Sea,  is  occupied  by  a  race 
which,  by  whatever  name  thdr  sub- 
divisions may  be  known,  are  recog- 
nised by  Russia  under  the  two  general 
terms  of  Tcherhess  or  Circassians, 
and  Abazecks,  or  Abassians.  The 
first  inhabit  the  north  fece  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain,  and  possess  all  the 
country  between  the  crest  of  that 
chain  and  the  Kouban  river.  Hi^ 
consist  of  an  endless  nmnber  of  tribes^ 
and  septs  or  subdivisions,  who,  as. 
Captain  Spencer  informs  us,  know  eadi 
other  by  the  general  appeUadoa  of 
Alteghei,  but  who  recognise  op  one 
paramount  anthori^i  awiongh  HfKjf 


extent,  been  reduped  to  submission  }y 
Russia.  Yet  that  this  submission  ^ 
neither  voluntanr  nor  perfect,  may  bp 
inferred  from  the  freonent  and  iqp- 
cessfhl  inroads  mado  P7  the  CSvtiip- 
dans  in  that  quarter,  and  certainly  pint 
resisted  by  the  Kabardians,  upon 
inhabitants,  Cossacks,  and  others,  ^ 
have  been  located  by  Russia  on 
line ;  and  from  tte  i^ct,  that  (he 
from  Teflis  to  Southern  Russia,  w 
goes  by  the  route  of  YladteanoMNb 
and  passes  through  the  lesser  Kabarqif 
is  never  permitted  to  travel  with<^  fk 
detachment  of  infiintry  and  |rUM 
with  lighted  matches,  read/  to  r^ 
attack* 

The  i  of  poi        m  o^ 
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military  resources,  for  the  army  of 
tho  Caucasus  has  at  all  times  been 
large  and  well  <ippointed.  The  force 
established  on  this  frontier  by  Prince 
Potcmkin  amounted  to  nearly  sixty 
thousand  men.  In  171)2,  the  Tcherno- 
morskl  Cossacks  were  removed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  those  of 
the  Kouban,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  watching'  and  checking  the  inroads 
of  the  Circassians ;  and  their  effective 
force  was  lately  rated  at  50,000 
men.* 

In  the  years  1821-2,  the  array  un- 
der command  of  General  Ycrmoloff 
Avas  reputed  to  amount  to  80,000  men; 
but  this  included  all  the  troops  on 
both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  as  far 
jis  Astrakan;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  did  not  include  the  Cossack  and 
Tartar  cavalry  of  the  line.  A  state- 
ment considered  as  authentic,  and  but 
l.'itely  published,  sets  down  the  army 
of  the  Caucasus  at  seventy-seven  bat- 
talions, besides  the  cavalry  of  the 
lino  ;  and  this  is  quite  independent  of 
bodies  of  troops  sent  thither  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  which  frequently  amount 
to  -20,000  or  30,000  men.  Within 
these  few  months  we  have  heard  of  a 
muster  of  00,000  men,  in  Southern 
Kussia,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelm- 
ing tho  devoted  Circassians ;  and 
these,  no  doubt,  will  be  sui)ported,  if 
n(iuired,  by  the  troops  collected  for 
the  imperial  reviews  at  Vosuesensk. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  have  l>een 
the  fruits  of  this  unceasingly  sustained 
warfare,  conducted  by  the  best  gene- 
rals of  the  empire,  provided  with  re- 
sources so  ample,  and  waged  agiunst 
this  assemblage  of  rude  mouutaincers, 
unpossessed  of  any  means  of  resis- 
tance  save  those  which  are  furnished 
by  their  own  fortitude  and  ingenuity. 
Tlie  few  expeditions  attempted  into 
the  heart  of  their  coimtry  have  proved 
si<^ual  failures;  and  tfie  number  and 
extent  of  the  Russian  acquisitions 
amounts  to  eight  insulated  posts,  con- 
structed along  a  coast  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  in  which  the 
garrisons,  shut  up  within  their  walls, 
ilare  not  stir  beyond  them,  without 
the  risk  of  being  picked  off  by  the 
Circassians,   who  continually  watch 


their  movements  and  cut  off  small 
parties,  so  that  neither  wood,  water, 
nor  forage  can  be  obtained  without  a 
skirmish  and  loss.  The  description 
given  of  these  posts  by  Caption  Spen- 
cer, and  other  eye-witnesses  on  whom 
we  can  implicitly  rely,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  warfare,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  Russian  acquisitions 
in  Circassia. 

The  cost  of  these  barren  acquire- 
ments to  the  Russian  empire,  in  blood 
and  treasure,  is  scarcely  to  be  calcu« 
lated,  but  a  few  facts  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  it.     It  is  admitted 
that,  between  disease  and  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  the  army  of  the  Caucasus 
requires  to  be  renewed  once  in  every 
four  or  five  years.  So  that,  taking  the 
standing  force  and  special  expeditions 
together,   at    an   average   of  80,000 
men,  the  annual  loss  may  be  estimated 
at  about  15,000  men — a  figure  which 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  at  all  too  high. 
This,  in  forty  years,  would  give  a  loss 
on  this  account  alone  of  000,000  men 
and  oflBcers.     The  expense  of  main- 
taining such  an  army,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances large,  must  here  be  incalcu- 
lably increased,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  them  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  munitions  of  war  from  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Russia,  at  a  prodi- 
gious cost  in  carriage  as  well  as  loss 
of  materiel ;  where,  though  surroimd- 
ed  by  abundance,  even  the  very  hay 
which  feeds  their  horses  at  the  posts 
and  camps  on  the  coast,  must  be  sent 
them  by  sea.     If  to  this  be  added  the 
enormous  loss  in  horses  and  cattle, 
expended  in  these  operations,  we  shall 
have  some  grounds  for  comprehend- 
ing the  drain  occasioned  by  the  Cir- 
cassian war  on  the  resources  of  the 
empire.     It  is  said  by  some,  indeed, 
that  the  Government  does  not  feel 
this  drain,  because  the  men  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  among  those 
who  have  been   already  doomed  to 
destruction — the  discontented — the  in- 
subordinate— the  suspected — and  the 
Poles,  who  are  sent  here  to  die ;  and 
that  they  are  supported  by  the  south- 
ern provinces  in  a  manner  not  felt  by 
the  revenue.    But  were  this  altogether 
the  case,  which  it  cjinnot  be,  for  tho 
stores  and  horses,  and  much  of  the 


*  Mr  Spencer  says  thoir  eflective  force  has  been  reduced  by  disease  and  by  tho  sword 
to  r2,000  fighting  men.  They  have  been  reduced,  but  that  number  must  only  apply 
to  the  force  in  tour  of  duty. 
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which  was  indicated  bjr  the  columns 
of  sinoke  which  still  arose  from  the 
burning  Tillages  of  the  inhabitants  in 
sight  of  the  camp.  The  intrenchmenc 
and  its  subsidiary  posts  were  cnyel- 
lopcd  by  the  Circassians^  who  ha- 
rassed the  troops  by  continual  alarms. 
Several  hundred  men  had  already 
perished  in  these  skirmishes,  and  a 
scTere  loss  had  been  sustained  by  one 
sudden  attack,  while  on  the  march 
from  the  Russian  fort  of  Abyn,  to 
another  called  Nicholayefsky.  The 
enemy  were  always  found  present,  but 
never  tangible,  and  the  Russians  were 
thus  entirely  confined  to  their  posi- 
tions, where  their  sentries  were  often 
shot  on  the  walls  without  being  able 
to  see  an  enemy.  Not  a  movement 
could  be  undertaken,  even  in  sight  of 
the  lines,  except  in  force  and  with 
artillery.  Yet,  with  the  army,  besides 
its  complement  of  officers,  tliere  were 
a  number  of  volunteers  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  even  of  the  Imperial  Guai^ ; 
and  Captain  Spencer  gives  an  animat- 
ed account  of  the  brilliant  scene  which 
the  camp  afforded. 

Such  was  the  state  of  SoujoukKalc 
in  July.  Before  the  end  of  October, 
wo  know  from  other  sources  than  the 
meagre  note  in  Captain  Spencer's 
book,  vol.  ii.  pag^o  26i^,  that  the  place 
was  abandoned?  Stores  and  provi- 
sions had  failed,  sickness  raged,  the 
murderous  attacks  of  the  Circassians 
were  unremitdng ;  and  Williameenof 
came  to  the  determination  of  with- 
drawing his  troops.  In  his  retreat  to 
the  Kouban,  he  was  harassed  by 
large  bodies  of  the  mountaineers. 
Ilis  losses  were  immense  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  obtainable  accounts  of 
the  result,  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
force  ever  reached  the  Russian  line. 
The  iutrenchments  were  destroyed, 
and  not  a  Russian  soldier  nor  subject 
remained  in  the  hay  in  the  November 
foUowing,  This  is  what  the  Russian 
Government  calls  possession  of  a  coun- 
try— occupation ! 

Ghelcnjeek,  the  third  port  in  suc- 
cession, claimed  by  Russia,  is  onlv 
sixteen  miles  distant  from  Soujouk 
Kale.  The  bay  is  smaller  than  the 
last.  Captain  Spencer  compares  it  in 
shape  to  an  oyster-shell,  and  is  high  in 
commendation  not  only  of  its  beauty, 
but  its  excellence  as  affording  safe  and 
good  anchorage.  In  this  particular, 
however,  other  authorities  differ  from 
him,  asserting  that  it  is  less  secure 
than  the  bay  of  Soujouk  Kal^y  from 


the  abnipt  shelving  of  its  bottom^ 
while  it  IS  eaually  open  to  westerly 
gales.  Nevertheless,  the  Russians  have 
made  it  their  chief  and  permanent 
naval  station  on  this  coast.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  couDtry  of  exquisite 
beauty.  An  attempt  was  first  made, 
it  appears,  to  colonize  the  shores  of 
this  bay  ;  but  that  being  found  im- 
practicable, a  simple  intrenchnient  of 
earth  and  palisades  was  thrown  up 
breast  high,  embracing  three  bides  of 
a  s([uare,  the  third  being  left  open  to 
the  sea  and  defended  by  gun- boats. 
This  with  its  eight  guns  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  garrison,  consisting  of  two 
weak  battalions,  who,  though  Captain 
Spencer  does  not  particularly  say  so, 
we  know  from  other  sources,  were 
suffering  much  from  sickness.  The 
quarters  of  the  men  were  wretched 
wooden  cabins,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  magazine  for  stores ;  so  that  the  sacks 
of  grain  were  disposed  in  heaps,  and 
thatched  over  as  a  defence  against  the 
weather.  Like  Soujouk  Kale,  this 
position  was  beset  by  the  Circassiansy 
who  held  the  garrison  pent  up ;  and 
only  the  day  preceding  that  of  the 
squadron^s  arrival,  a  detachment  sent 
out  for  some  purpose  had  returned 
with  a  loss  of  two  officers  and  many 
men.  So  completely  were  communi- 
cations with  the  neighbourhood  cut 
off,  that  intelligence  could  not  be  pro- 
cured from  Pchad,  a  place  only  twelve 
miles  distant  along  the  coast. 

From  Gheleiijeek  to  Gagra,  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles,  there  is  not  one 
spot  occupied  by  Russia,  or  by  any 
foreign  power.  A  descent  was  at- 
tempted in  1833,  in  the  small  bay  of 
Tuap,  with  two  battalions,  four  ships 
of  war,  and  some  transports ;  but  they 
were  beaten  off  by  the  murderous  fire 
of  the  Circassians  who  immediately 
assembled  in  numbers  at  the  spot. 
At  the  defile  of  Gagra,  the  mountains 
close  down  upon  the  sea  so  as  to  leave 
but  a  luirrow  beach,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  quadrangular  fort,  three  sides  of 
which  belong  to  a  very  ancient  ruin. 
The  third,  or  sea  face,  is  formed  of 
fascines,  and  mounted  with  six  guns. 
There  are  also  guns  at  the  angles, 
placed  to  enfilade  the  walls,  so  that  it 
has  about  twenty  cannon  in  all,  with  a 
garrison  at  that  time  of  700  men. 
The  fort  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  dark 
gorge  in  the  secondary  mountains, 
which  is  closed  behind  by  a  stupen- 
dous peak  of  the  highest  ch&isL\  «s^^^. 
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and  heard  duriog  this  expedition, 
amounted  to  thisy— that  the  conntiT  is 
populous,  very  fertile,  and  aboundmg 
not  only  in  the  means  of  midntaining 
life,  but  in  valuable  produce,  such  as 
com,  cattle,  fruits,  &c.  ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants,  so  far  from  being  barba- 
rous and  irreclaimable  savages,  are  in 
reality  an  industrious  people,  disposed 
to  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  other  nations ;  possessed  of  many 
virtues,  and  perfectly  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment; that,  like  many  other  moun- 
taineers, they  have  imbibed  a  taste  for 
plunder,  particularly  of  their  lowland 
ucighbours,  and,  jealous  of  their  li- 
berty, they  defend  it  when  attacked 
with  fierceness ;  but  that  the  spirit  of 
implacable  hatred  and  insatiable  re- 
venge which  they  have  evinced  to- 
wards the  Russians,  has  been  provok- 
ed by  a  course  of  aggression  and  in- 
jury, which  has  necessarily  tended  to 
exasperate  all  their  evil  propensities, 
while  it  must  gradually  weaken  every 
better  feeling. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  imagined 
more  atrocious,  or  worse  calculated  to 
promote  the  views  professed  by  Russia, 
than  its  conduct  towards  this  people 
during  the  long  period  of  its  attempts 
to  force  its  yoke  upon  their  unwillmg 
necks  ;  and  the  cold  and  well-weighed 
project  of  extermination  which  has  of 
late  been  seriously  proposed,  and  is  now 
in  process  of  execution,  forms  a  con- 
sistent termination  to  a  forty  years' 
war  of  fire  and  sword,  of  murder  and 
desolation;  and  deserves  to  be  held  up  to 
the  world  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  means  by  which  that  parental  go- 
vernment would  attach  the  nations 
over  which  she  seeks  to  extend  her 
sway,  as  well  as  of  the  blessings  they 
.would  be  likely  to  eiyoy  imder  such 
protection. 

When  experiei^e  had  convinced  the 
Russian  cabinet  that  Circassia  was  not 
to  bo  subdued  so  long  as  her  sons 
could  procure  arms  and  ammunition 
to  use  in  her  defence,  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
sources  which  had  hitherto  supplied 
them  with  these.  A  blockade  of  the 
coast  was  therefore  formed,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  intercept  all  vessels 
trading  to  the  Circassian  coast,  not 
only  in  munitions  of  war,  but  in  other 
necessaries,  especially  salt;  for  this 
article  being  cldefly  imported^  its  ex- 
clusion was  expected^  as  in  fact  it  did 
prove  tobeavery  BeverepiiTatioiitoihe 


CSreasdans*'  The  yesiels  aimlo je^ 
this  trade  bdng  chiefly  Tiiri[Uh  b 
from  Trebizond,  the  owners  of  wlu 
were  too  poor  or  insignificant  to  hO|m 
for  attention  to  their  complaints  in  case 
of  capture,  and  the  Porte  being  too 
much  in  dread  of  Russia  to  make  a 
demand  for  satisfaction,  or  too  little 
interested  in  the  trade  to  think  of 
questioning  her  right  to  maintain  sudh 
a  blockade,  the  captures  made  no  stir^ 
while  those  vessels  which  were  suc- 
cessful repaid  their  owners  well  for  all 
risks,  ana  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the 
Circassians.  The  Russian  cruisers 
appointed  to  this  service  found  it  irkp 
some  and  dangerous, — the  small  IxMts 
eluded  their  slow  and  clumsy  grasp,— i 
some  of  the  men-of-war  were  wrecked 
in  attempting  to  catch  and.  capture 
them,— >and  at  last,  especially  in  winter 
time,  they  retired  into  harbour,  lesT- 
ing  the  sea  open  for  the  more  skilM 
and  adventurous  Greeks  and  Turiu 
who  were  engaged  in  the  trade(»  io 
that  Circassia  continued  to  he  rap- 
plied.  It  was  remarked,  that  during 
the  whole  voyage  of  this  squadroDf 
tiiough  in  the  height  of  tftammer^  not 
a  single  Russian  cruiser  was  met  orseen 
at  sea.  The  resbtance  of  the  Circas- 
sians was  undiminished,  and  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  blockade 
by  sea  was  a  failure.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  ?  Evenrbody  admitted  that 
aneflicient  blockade  was  indispensable» 
for  that  while  arms,  ammunition,  and 
salt  found  their  way  into  the  eoxmttj, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  contest  $ 
on  the  other  hand,  deprived  of  theses 
it  was  judged  that  they  must  be  foreol 
into  submission, — ^yethow  was  this  ex- 
clusion to  be  effected  ? 

In  this  dilemma,  two  plans  were  pro- 
posed to  the  Emperor  by  two  oppodte 
parties,  one  of  a  mUd,  the  other  of  a 
very  opposite  character.     The  fo 
party,  lamenting  the  enormous  w. 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  ^ 

and  referring  to  long  experu     e  m 
support  of  thdr  opinion  that  cone 
by  force  was  hopeless,  counselled  i 
sures  of  conciliation,  and  a  renei 
former  (though  at  those  ti     s  ii 
tual)  attempts  atesta 
cial  relations  with  the  couuu^  m 
der    to   humanize   the    (Sre 
They  admitted  theneceesi^  of  a  i 
ade  and  the  ex         n  of  foi 
terference;  fortki  i     Hkb 

the  other  pai     h  was      t 
of  tne  1.  I  sv 
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them.  Even  salt  they  will  learn  to 
extract  or  maiiafacturo  from  resources 
within  their  own  reach.  They  already 
manufacture  gun-powder  and  arms^ 
and  all  attempts  to  exclude  these  will 
but  sharpen  tneir  ingenuity  to  more 
successful  efibrts.  Their  true  and 
strongest  means  of  defence  lie  in  their 
implacable  hatred  to  their  oppressors^ 
and  their  own  indomitable  spirit. 

Already^  in  fact,  have  these  effects 
become  visible  in  their  increased  acti- 
vity, and  the  very  vigorous  measures 
they  have  of  late  had  recourse  to. 
Sensible   of  tlio  immense  disadvan- 
tages of  disunion,  they  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  them  at  all  sacrifices.  Feuds 
and  family  quarrels  were  buried  iu 
oblivion  ;  the  claims  of  personal  and 
individual  interest  abandoned ;    and 
every  feeling  or  indulgence  that  in- 
terfered with  the  great  object  of  effec- 
tual resistance  to  their  foes,  was  given 
up  without  a  murmur.    In  the  autumn 
of  1834,  a  convocation  of  princes  and 
chiefs  of  clans  was  summoued,  a  rare 
event  in  the  history  of  their  country  ; 
and  a  confederation  was  entered  into, 
every  member  of  which  bound  himself, 
by  the  most  sacred  oaths,  to  main- 
tain the  liberty  of  his  country  against 
Russian  aggression  with  hb  best  blood. 
Thirteen  tribes  who  have  joined  this 
confederation  are  enumerated  by  Mr 
Spencer.     At  another  assembly,  held 
iu  the  following  year,  expressly  to 
deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  re- 
sisting their  invaders,  and  preserving 
their  independence,  a  solemn  interdict 
was  placed  on  all  intercourse  with  the 
enemy,  under  pain  of  the  most  signal 
punishment.     A  limited  trade  had,  as 
appears,    been   maintained   in   some 
quarters  with  the  Russians,  even  at . 
the  worst  of  times,  for  salt  and  a  few 
other  necessaries ;  but  this  was  now 
to  be  abandoned  in  spite  of  all  incon- 
veniences.    Even  families  which  had 
received  benefits  from  their  foes,  were 
forced  to  join  the  league ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  their  determination,  the  whole 
property  of  an  invalid  who  had  gone 
for  medical  assistance  was  committed 
to  the  flames.  The  scabbard,  in  short, 
of  that  sword  which  has  so  lonff  been 
bared,  is  now  thrown  away,  and  Rus- 
sia has  already  felt,  and  will  feel  still 
more,  the  force  of  hatred  strengthened 
by  desperation. 

Yes--dis^uise  it  as  she  may,  Russia 
has  felt,  and  will  deeply  feel  the  long 
sustained  effort  of  so  oisastrous  a  war- 


fare. Though  the  victims  may  be 
those  whom  she  desires  to  get  rid  of 
— though  the  wretched  Poles  be  sent 
in  droves  to  the  Caucasus,  as  to  a 
land  of  forgetfulness  more  hopt>Iess 
than  Siberia  itself, — to  perish  miser- 
ably in  a  vain  attempt  to  rob  others  of 
that  independence  which  they  them- 
selves have  lost — still  must  Russia 
feel  the  fatal  drain— and  what,  it  will 
doubtless  be  asked,  can  be  tlie  motive 
of  Russia  for  submitting  to  so  serious 
an  evil — for  continuing  a  game  so 
ruinous  ?  What  advantage  could  she 
derive  from  the  whole  range  of  Cau- 
casus were  she  its  uudisputed  mistress 
to-morrow  ?  It  is  notorious  that  even 
the  trans- Caucasian  provinces,  which 
are  comparativelv  tranquil  and  sub- 
missive, so  fur  from  adding  to  her 
revenue  or  resources,  are  sources  of 
actual  outlay  and  anxiety :  and  what 
then  can  she  reasonably  expect  from 
a  country  ten  times  more  inaccessible 
and  unproductive,  and  which  must 
ever  remain  so  to  her,  whether  swept 
clear  of  inhabitants  by  the  sword  of 
extermination,  or  continuing  to  shelter 
a  remnant  of  hostile  tribes  imbued 
with  inextinguishable  hatred  against 
the  destroyers  of  their  families  and 
kinsmen  ?  Can  it  be,  that  mere  lust 
of  conquest,  or  wounded  pride,  has  re- 
conciled her  to  such  heavy  sacrifices 
for  so  valueless  an  acquisition?  No 
one  who  has  marked  the  career  of 
Russia,  and  comprehended  her  policy, 
-will  for  a  moment  believe  it.  No — 
Russia  must  have  views  beyond  the 
range  of  cursory  observation — ulterior 
objects  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  war « 
rant  the  enormous  outlay  already 
lavished,  and  which  must  still  be  ex- 
pended on  the  conquest  of  tliis  moun- 
tainous tract.  And  if  other  proof 
than  what  these  efforts  themselves 
afford,  were  required  of  the  existence 
of  such  views,  we  need  but  remember 
the  extreme  disturbance  and  displea- 
sure betrayed  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, and  expressed  to  Lord  Durham 
on  hearing  the  reports  of  English 
agents  having  been  seen  in  Circassia, 
who  were  said  to  be  encouraging  tlie 
inhabitants  to  resistance  ;  and  the 
sensation  created  in  Russia  by  the 
affair  of  the  Vixen.  Such  views — 
such  motives, then,  assuredly  do  exist; 
and  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  it 
must  be  most  important  to  ascertain 
what  they  may  be.  This  we  shall 
endeavour  to  do  in  our  next  number  ^ 
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THE  STORY  OF  BAB-EY-BUK. 


Bab-ey-buk,  at  three-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  found  himself  no  higher 
m  life  than  a  tailor's  journeyman  in 
the  great  city  of  Bagdad.  Tiiat  he 
had  made  no  higher  advance  was  by 
no  means  his  fault.  If  ever  ambition 
burned  in  a  human  hearty  it  was  in 
that  oi"  Bab-ey-buk  ;  his  waking 
thoughts  were  of  sceptres  and  thrones, 
achieved  by  his  own  talents;  his 
dreams  at  night  were  of  strange  dis- 
coveries of  his  being  the  son  of  some 
mighty  prince  or  sultan, — for  he  had 
read  so  many  stories,  of  which  similar 
incidents  formed  the  staple,  that  he 
had  persuaded  himself  it  was  very 
likely  to  occur  in  his  own  case.  A 
spirit  of  this  aspiring  nature  to  be 
confined  to  tlie  low  drudgery  of  a 
tailor's  shop  was  sometliing  like 
•  chaining  an  eagle.  He  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  emancipate  himself,  and 
give  full  scope  to  his  abilities ;  for 
he  felt  withiu  him  those  promptings 
of  ambition  which  are  the  proofs,  and 
the  stimulants,  of  the  most  exalted 
gcnuis. 

"  Allah  hu !  God  is  great,  and  I 
will  not  remain  a  tailor."  But  while 
thus  giving  utterance  to  his  secret 
tliouglits,  a  qualm  came  across  him. 
rVom  his  earliest  youth  he  had  han- 
dled the  needle ;  his  workmanship 
was  beyond  all  question  the  b(»st  in 
Bagda(l;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  forced  himself  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  the  art  in  whicli  he 
excelled.  But  the  spur  rings  of  am- 
bition were  more  powerful  than  tlu* 
recollections  of  his  youth.  At  one 
time  ho  thought  of  uniting  the  two, 
and  commanding  armies  and  clothing 
them  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was 
a  mixture  of  the  monarch  and  the 
tailor  which  he  left  to  some  western 
potentate  nearer  home.  He  relin*. 
quished  once  and  for  ever  the  thimble 
and  shears,  and  resolved,  with  the  (ir&t 
money  he  should  be  able  to  save  out 
of  his  earnings,  to  purchase  a  sword. 
In  the  shop  of  Muley  Hassan,  the 
pawnbroker,  there  were  many  dis- 
played for  sale.  One  in  particular — 
a  sabre  so  pri)Jij?iou>ly  crooked,  that 
it  looked  more  like  a  gigantic  hook 
than  any  thing  else — ^liad  attracted  his 
especial  admiration.  It  was  studded 
with  Bt'dTs  of  go\i\,  and  the  hilt  was 


adorned  with  some  strings  of  pearls 
that  depended  from  long  tassels  of 
silken  thread.  When  he  had  collected 
what  he  thought  an  adequate  sum,  he 
proceeded  with  fear  and  trembling  to 
the  stall  of  Muley  IIas?an  ;  for  he  had 
affixed  in  his  own  mind  such  a  value 
to  the  sword,  that  he  hardly  dared  to 
hope  it  came  within  the  limits  of  his 
fortune.  Muley  Hassan  laid  aside  his 
pipe  as  his  customer  entered  the  shop. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Bab-oy- 
buk ;  "  I  have  passed  your  window 
very  often ;  you  have  observed  me,  I 
daresay." 

"  The  eyes  of  so  many  men  are 
turned  to  my  shop  that  I  cannot  re- 
collect any  one  in  particular." 

"What!  not  me?"  replied  the 
tailor ;  "  why,  1  have  stood  for  hours 
admiring  all  the  fine  things  hung  up 
at  the  door — your  shawls  and  scarfs 
and  caft^nis;  by  the  by,  that  caflan 
there,  of  the  blue  and  red,  is  not  very 
well  sewn— they  ought  never  to  be 
done  long  stitch." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  buy  it,  sir  ?  you 
shall  have  it  very  cheap." 

**  No ;  but  you  have  an  article  in 
your  shop  I  wish  I  were  able  to  pur- 
chase." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  my  stock  of  Eng- 
lish needles — they  arc  charming,  I 
assure  you.  Allah  has  given  tJiose 
giaours  a  genius  for  the  makuig  of 
needles — their  thimbles,  too,  arc  ad- 
mirable." 

**  No,"  replied  Bab-ey-buk,  some- 
what nettled,  '*  I  can't  imagine  why 
you  think  1  should  care  about  needles 
and  thimbles — I  want  a  sword." 

"  Your  glory  is  a  warrior !  Which 
docs  your  valour  particularly  fancy  ? 
Here  is  a  blade  of  Damascus — the 
bfst  steel  in  the  universe — it  will  cut 
five  inches  into  a  hanl  stone  in  the 
hand  of  a  child  of  six  years  old." 

"  I  don't  like  that  one  ;  the  sheath 
is  too  plain." 

**  Oh,  then,  hero  is  just  the  one  to 
please  you.  A  sabre  I  bought  of  a 
merchant  in  Balsora,  who  bought  it 
of  a  dweller  in  Calcutta,  who  bought 
it  of  a  shipman  from  England,  who 
told  him  it  was  made  in  the  maimfac- 
tory  where  all  things  are  most  8plen« 
didly  ornamented— .ho  called  the  place 
Brumm-a-jumm.*' 
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"  And  die  price  of  it  r**  asked  Bab- 
ey-buk. 

<'  Consider,  sir,  the  magnificence  of 
the  handle ;  and  if  you  have  respect 
for  great  men,  consider  its  history,  sir. 
This  sabre  hmig  at  the  side  of  the 
great  English  General  Ducrow  when 
he  commanded  the  troops  of  the  desert 
against  Timour  the  Tartar.  The 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought  was 
called  Asdego.  The  shipman  who 
brought  the  sabre  saw  it  at  the  side 
of  the  General  several  dmes,  for  the 
battle  was  renewed  night  after  night.**^ 

**  I  fear  it  is  too  dear  for  me  to  pur-' 
chase." 

"  No ;  your  glory  seems  desirous 
to  have  it,  and  Muley  Hassan  is  no 
skinflint  extortioner.  Your  magna- 
nimity shall  have  it  for  twelve  rupees." 

The  heart  of  Bab-ey-buk  jumped 
up  with  delight.  He  had  expected 
to  bo  charged  at  least  double.  He 
grasped  the  sabre  tightly  in  his  hand, 
and  pulled  out  the  money  from  his 
belt. 


*^  You  will  give  me  tliis  c&ftan  to 
the  bargain,'*  he  saidHrying  to  hide 
his  satisfaction  ; — ^'  'tis  wretchedly 
sewed,  and  must  be  turned  before  it  is 
fit  to  wear.  The  man  that  made  it 
was  an  ass ! " 

Muley  Hassan  nodded  assent,  and 
receivea  the  rupees. 

''  Shall  I  send  it  home  to  your 
mightiness." 

"  Ohl  no,"  said  Bab-ey-buk,— 
^*  Tm  not  at  aJl.  afraid  to  carry  it.  It 
]fln*t  like  those  dangerous  little  pistols. 
It  won*t  go  off  when  you  don*t  expect 
it."  So  saying,  Bab-ey-buk  put  his 
new  possession  quicdy  under  his 
cloak,  and  proceeded  to  his^home,  fill- 
ed with  anticipations  of  his  future 
greatness. 

"  Well,"  said  Muley  Hassan,  pull- 
ing his  tongue  from  his  cheek,  where 
he  had  involuntarily  stuffed  it  while 
making  the  bargain,  ''  God  is  great ; 
but  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before 
this  young  man  is  converted  into  a 
hero." 


CUAPTEK   IL 


But  Bab-ey-buk  was  by  no  means 
of  that  opinion  himself.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  and  reasoned  well.  And 
on  many  occasions  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  tailor  was  a  great  help  to  his 
philosophy.  "  There  are  only  three 
things  needful  to  the  formation  of  a 
great  man,"  he  said  one  day  musing- 
ly, while  mending  a  pdr  of  trousers 
of  Sidi  Hamet  the  jeweller — "only 
three  things,  a  sword,  high  birth, 
and  fine  clothes — a  sword  I  have 
got — fine  clothes  I  can  make  for  my- 
self— and  as  to  high  birth,  I  really 
can't  imagine  what  right  my  mother 
had  to  marry  a  water-carrier.  Yet, 
as  according  to  all  systems  of  logic  or 
arithmetic,  two-thirds  of  a  thing  are 
better  than  nothing,  he  consoled  him- 
self very  rationally  for  the  want  of 
high  descents,  and  kept  his  sword- 
shcath  beautifully  polished,  and  saved 
lip  as  much  money  as  he  could,  in 
order  to  buy  materials  for  a  magnifi- 
cent dress.  Honesty,  in  the  long  run, 
is  sure  to  meet  with  its  reward ;  and 
accordingly,  after  a  few  months*  perse- 
verance in  active  industry  and  carefol 
economy,  an  opportuni^  fell  in  his 
way  of  attaining  the  object  of  hb  de- 
sires. The  Sultan's  brother^  who  had 
been  in  rebellion  for  some  yeanb  was 
at  last  induced  to  come  to  court  and 


put  an  end  to  hostilities.    Great  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  entry  of 
the  Prince,  and  all  the  jewellers,  sad- 
dlers, and  tailors  in  Bagdad  were  kept 
busy  night  and  day.     Among  others, 
a  magnificent  robe,  to  be  worn  by  the 
Sultan  himself,  was  sent  to  be  newly- 
ornamented  to  the  shop  of  Bab-^- 
buk*  s  master.  That  discerning  gentle- 
man saw  in  a  moment  that  no  journey- 
man in  his  employment  was  worthy  of 
the  task  except  Bab-ey-buk,  and  the 
mande  was  intrusted  to  his  care.     A 
look  at  it  was  sufficient.     He  felt  that 
the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  come.    All 
his  dreams  of  fine  clothes  had  never 
reached  so  extravagant  a  height  as  the 
robe  of  state  of  an  emperor.     He 
gazed  at  it  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  the 
needle  idle  in  his  haSad,  his  mouth  i 
open,  his  heart  beating  with  a  miu 
tude  of  conflicting  thoughts.     Sm 
noble  resolution  at  last  seemed  to 
his  whole  soul;  he  dashed  away 
needle,  as  if  it  had  been  a  musq       h 
clutched  the  object  of  his  admiki 
closely  to  his  bosom,  and  with 
piouB  ejaculation  **  God  is  gr     I    . 
anew  I  should  not  remain  a  tai      *-->? 
he  slipt  noiselesdy  out  of  the  si 
harried  to  his  home.    Here  jw 
iblded  the  treasury  tried  it 
had  onljr  the  singile  drairback 
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knee ;  and  your  Kpse-^-mn  jn  * 
nose  is  just  the  saine»  only  a  m 
higher.  Ahl  Bah-ey-huk  I  is  H  b^ 
cause  yuu  are  first  jonmeym^n  of 
MustapUa  that  ypu  de3p|se  ypur  awn 
mother?" 

*'  Mv  mother  I  care  not  for,"  re- 
plied the  amhitious  son;  ^'and  even 
my  father  I  consent  to  acknowledge, 
hut  his  father  and  his  Other's  lathers 
were  all  kings  and  emperors  from  the 
days  of  Noe.  Answer  me  notl  for  I 
will  maintain  the  truth  of  it  with  my 
sword." 

"  A  swordf  my  son  ?  Be  not  too 
daring,  light  of  my  eyes ;  you  know 
less  of  the  management  of  it  than  of 
your  needle;  and  *tis  far  less  dan- 
gerous to  cut  long  slices  of  silk  and 
velvet  with  your  shears  than  to  hack 
at  the  flesh  of  armed  men." 

But  Bab-ey-huk  was  undeterred  by 
all  that  his  mother  could  say ;  and 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  he  suspended 
the  crooked  scimitar  by  a  scarr  of  silk 
to  his  side,  and  unwinding  the  bundle 
he  had  held  in  his  left  hand  during  tbe 
conference,  he  took  from  out  it  the  Im- 
perial mantle,  and  slung  it  over  ids 
shoulder. 

"  Do  you  see  any  likeness  now  bo- 
twecn  me  and  Ali  the  water-carrier  ? 
Am  I  Bab-ey-buk  the  tailor,  or  Bid>- 
ey-buk  the  master  of  armies— the  ruler 
of  men  ?" 

"  Bismillah ! "   exclaimed  the  old 


la    »  fou 


of 


I  •■•''*  a  raclo  v»  90^  uyv 
»»/  you  ii|i  up  old  dio^Miii  aigr 
uuo  m]2}it  ai  it  was  now,  and  ^ 
tended  for  a  gr  ymer  ^— and  your 
turban,  too,  anu  your  sworq?  Oht 
Bab-ey-bukt  if  you  can  afford  such 
fine  things  when  you  are  oqjy  a  jour- 
neyman, what  will  you  not  do  wbnn 
you  are  a  tailor  on  your  own  account  ? 
Vou  will  be  a  great  man." 

''  I  know  ^"  said  Pab-ey-buk, 
f '  but  my  greatness  will  not  arise  firop 
having  a  tailor's  idiop.  You  see  clearly 
now  what  nature  mtended  me  for; 
and  you  sh^  hear  of  me  soon.  Bu^ 
in  the  mean-time,  if  any  enquiries  aio 
made  after  me  by  Mustapha,  tell  him 
that  I  have  taken  the  mantle  for  two 
days  to  the  countir,  and  that  the 
Sultan  must  wait  till  my  return." 
'^  And  w)ien  will  you  return?" 
<«  Top  soon,  perhaps,  lor  the  sult8il*iB 
happiness ; — at  the  head  of  an  army, 
mouier,  and  if  you  dare  to  recognue 
me,  or  say  one  word  to  me  or  to  any 
one  else  about  All  the  water-carrier^ 
I  will  sew  you — I  mean  I  will  have 
ypu  sewn  in  a  sack,  and  cast  into  ijbe 
fiver.    Hear  mp  and  tremblp  1 " 

So  saymg,  Bcib-ey-buk  strutted  pot  ' 
of  the  miserahle  hovel,  and  as  it  was 
now  dark,  pursued  his  way  out  of  t)|e 
city,  and  walked  all  night  withpot 
talung  a  moment's  rest. 


Ca^PTsa  III. 


With  the  early  dawn  he  &und  him- 
self in  an  unknown  region,  a  long  way 
from  the  capital.  He  was  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  very  much  tired  with  his 
exertions,  but  a  fear  of  pursuit  gave 
wings  to  his  speed,  and  prevented  hun 
from  giving  himself  any  sort  of  repofe. 
When  by  accident  he  met  any  person  at 
that  early  hour,  thelooksof  awe  and  ad- 
miration with  which  he  was  regarded, 
marching  majestically  in  a  nmtle  of 
such  surpassing  magnificence,  aetod 
in  the  place  of  refreshment,  and  he 
walked  more  firmly  for  many  a  mile 
after  some  companies  of  simple  pea- 
sants had  fallen  on  their  £u;es  ben>|?e 
him.  As  the  day,  however,  adTancad, 
and  the  villages  through  which  he  tra- 
veiled  were  filled  with  a  waking  piWQ- 
lation,  the  symptoms  of  raspoct  ^th 
which  he  was  received  were  min^dad 
with  very  cvidjent  iokena  ^  ijsrpise} 


nay,  onoe  or  twice  it  did  not  esotte 
Bab-ey-buk>  observation  that  toe 
salaams  of  the  spectator  were  some- 
times accompanied  with  a  grin,  and, 
indeed,  even  Ids  own  idea  of  hia  Agql* 
fled  Mipearance  could  not  hide  uota 
him  that  tb(»re  waa  apmething  etF 
tremdy  grc^eaqne  ip  tiie  figiue  be 
cut.  Soinetiniea  1^  ihcmht  of  taUng 
off  the  doak  and  awordf  and  oany- 
ing  them  in  a  InmHHe ;  but  tiie  aaen^ 
floe  of  tiip  adminMion  be  eneonp- 
tered  was  too  great  a  price  *o  pay  m 
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parations  were  making  for  the  cere- 
moDy — new  robes  and  mantles  ;  and 
some  indeed  sent  to  be  repaired." 

**  Well  I  the  brother  on  the  ap- 
pointed day — that  was  yesterday — 
made  his  entrance  into  the  city-lall 
the  inhabitants  were  at  the  great  gate 
of  the  Mosque  to  see  the  meeting — 
the  retinue  on  each  side  was  splendid 
and  numerous ;  and  when  the  noble 
brothers  approached  each  other^  the 
sky  was  rent  with  acclamations  !  But 
suddenly  a  different  cry  arose.  Shouts 
burst  out  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  ; 
the  guards  of  the  emperor  were  over- 
powered ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  it  was  discovered  that  some 
sacrilegious  hand  had  deprived  the 
Sultan" 

"  I  knew  it ! "  exclaimed  Bab-ey- 
buk,  **  I  knew  it  I  How  could  the  loss 
of  such  a  thing  escape  observation  ? 
And  did  they  suspect  any  one,  sir  ?" 

<^  It  needed  no  suspicion.  Prince 
Selim  acknowledged  the  deed.  He 
did  it  with  his  own  hand." 

"  Did  what  ? "  enquired  Bab-ey- 
buk.  «<  Took  the  Sultan's  mantle  ?  Did 
he  acknowledge  ^Aa^  ?  " 

"  No — I  don*t  speak  of  mantles. 
He  took  the  Sultan's  life ;  he  stabbed 
him  with  his  own  dagger,  and  is  now 
himself  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful.    I  am  his  friend.*' 

"  Oh,  so  am  I,"  said  Bab-ey-buk ; 
"  I  think  it  was  an  excellent  device. 
Do  you  know,  sir,  whether  Black 
Hassan,  the  master  of  the  robes,  is 
killed?" 

"  No—Iknow  not." 

"  Ho  is  a  confounded  traitor,  sir ; 
and  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to 
have  him  bow-strung  without  a  me- 
mentos delay,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
obligation." 

"A  traitor?     How?'* 

«  Never  mind  his  treason—- hang 
him  first,  the  dog.  He  keeps  an  in- 
ventory, no  doubt,  of  all  the  Empe- 
ror's clothes  ;  and  knows,  to  an  old 
jacket,  how  many  suits  he  has.  Now, 
if  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to 
strangle  him  before  he  recovers  from 
his  aston*' 

"  I  strangle  a  black  slave  ?  You 
are  jesting,  sir.  Who  thinks  of  jack- 
ets, or  clothes,  or  black  eunuchs  at  a 
time  like  this  ?  '* 

*'  Nobody,  I  hope  most  sincerely,*' 
said  Bab-ey-buk,   consoling  himself 


with  the  belief  that  in  the  bustle  of  so 
sudden  a  revolution,  his  theft  of  the 
Sultan's  mantle  would  escape  detec- 
tion .  Under  the  influence  of  this  happy 
feeling,  he  enacted  the  part  of  a  gay 
young  cavalier  entirely  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  somewhat  also,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  his  companion's  surprise. 
The  riding  together  for  some  nours 
had  shaken  them  into  something  like 
familiarity,  when  they  reached  a  shadr 
place  at  the  side  of  the  main-roaa« 
where  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
rest  for  a  short  time.     The  stranger 
unsaddled  his  black,  and  taking  the 
bridle  off  his  head,  allowed  him  to  go 
where  he  chose ;   while  Bab-ey-buk 
puzzled  himself  in  vain  how  to  un- 
buckle the  girths  of  the  sober  Giva, 
and  uncaparison  him  to  allow  him  an 
equal  liberty.     After  many  efforts  he 
succeeded  in  getting  off  the  bridle,  and 
giving  the  poor  animal  a  stroke  with 
his  switch,  expected  it  to  follow  the 
other's  example,  in  availing  itself  of 
its  freedom.     But  the  want  of  sight 
kept  him  doggedly  standing  in  the 
same  place,  till  Bab-ey-buk,  with  ex- 
treme good-nature,    led   him    to    a 
greener  portion  of  the  grass,  and  left 
him  to  fiU  ftunself  at  his  leisure.     As 
Bab-ey-buk  returned  from  this  occu- 
pation, his  companion,  who  had  thrown 
himself  on  the  ground,  surveyed  him 
with  an  expression  of  renewed  sur- 
prise. While  perched  upon  the  saddle^ 
the  length  of  ms  body,  and  great  size 
of  his  head,  had  deceived  the  stranger 
as  to  his  height.     He  had  thought 
him  a  miserable  horseman,  and  could 
not  imagine  what  collocation  of  cir- 
cumstances could  have  brought  such 
a  mantle  in  contact  with  such  a  wearer« 
and  such  a  horse.     But  when  he  saw 
him  waddUng  towards  him,  his  miyee- 
tic  cloak,  drawn  round  him  with  one 
hand,  and  his  sword  sheath  supported 
in  the  other ;  his  huge  nose  increased 
in  its  apparent  monstrosity,  from  the 
now  diminished  body  to  which  it  be- 
longed ;  and  above  all,  the  knees  per- 
forming their  rounds  as  if  he  were 
walking  upon  hoops^  it  was  with  the 
utmost    difficulty  ne    could   prevent 
himself  from  bursting  into  a  laugh. 
He  managed,  however,  to  preserve  his 
gravity,  and  Bab-ey-buk  seating  him- 
self at  his  side,  renewed  the  conveisa- 
tion  in  the  following  words. 
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"  'Til  fortanatei  gallant  sir^  for  na 
both  that  ire  have  ridden  in  company ; 
for  in  case  of  any  attack,  two  swords 
are  better  than  one.** 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  scjmltar 
which  Bab-ey-buk  touched  as  he  spoke, 
but  said  nothing. 

<<  Yes,*'  continued  Bab-ey-buk,  «'  I 
think  I  haye  perceived  that  you  re- 
joiced in  the  aaditional  security  afford- 
id  you  by  my  society  ;  for  robbers, 
tbey  say,  are  plentiful  here  as  tassels 
on  a  Uiema's  mantle.** 

'*  Has  a  Ulema  tassels  on  hb  man^ 
tie  ?*'  enquired  the  strange. 

*'  God  is  great  t  '*  exclaimed  Bab- 
oy-buk  in  the  extremity  of  his  sur- 
prise ;  ''  where  in  the  worid  have  you 
tived  not  to  know  that?  They  are 
sewed  on  with  the  strongest  silk,  for 
the  bulb  of  them  is  very  heavy.  You 
have  not  been  much  in  town  r ' 

««  No — I  have  lived  among  mxn. 
I  know  more  of  the  temper  of  steel 
than  the  sewing  on  of  tassels.** 

**  Oh  1  so  do  I— of  course,**  said 
Bab-ey-buk.  *'  That  seems  a  splendid 
sabre  at  your  side.  Don't  you  think 
it  too  heavy  ? — and  the  Iheath,  how 
rough  it  is ;  it  will  wear  all  the  left 
leg  of  your  trousers  threadbare — 
however,  that  can  soon  be  mended,  if 
you  have  kept  a  '  breadth'  of  the 
material.*' 

**  I  like  a  heavy  sword,"  replied  the 
stranger,  without  attending  to  Bab- 
er-buk's  economical  observations  about 
the  trousers  ;  '*  it  can*t  indeed  be  too 
heavy  if  you  have  strength  enough  to 
wield  it,  and  it  is  sharp  at  the  same 
time.  It  snips  off  a  head  as  a  miser- 
able tailor  snips  off  the  end  of  a  thread 
with  the  most  keen-edged  of  his  scis- 
sors." 

«*  Sir,*'  said  Bab-ey-buk,  «  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  talking  of 
tailors — a  set  of  wretches  unworthy  to 
be  named  in  heroic  society ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  nobody  uses  hb  scissors  to 
cut  off  the  ends  of  the  thread— for 
what  purpose  has  Allah  given  men 
teeth?" 

"  To  bite  off  thread,**  replied  the 
stranger ;  '*  I  never  thought  of  that 
—you  are  a  philosopher,  sir.'* 

''  I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or 
not,"  said  Bab-ey-buk,  not  exactly 
knowing  what  philosopher  meant ; "  but 
thb  I  know,  1  am  a  warrior  in  search 
of  adventures,  and  should  feel  very 


much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  tell 
me  where  such  eommomties  are  to  be 
found." 

"  In  the  desert,"  answered  the 
stranger.  "  There  is  no  music  like 
the  bell  of  the  camel — a  sight  equal  to 
the  white  tents  of  the  crowded  cara- 
van. If  you  are  really  anxious  for  a 
hfe  of  honour,  go  eight  days'  journey 
to  the  south— -there  you  will  ask  your 
way  to  the  spring  of  the  Date-trees — 
you  will  join  a  bold  band,  and  make 
the  waste  your  empire.  Ah  I  would 
I  might  lead  you  to  it  myself  1** 

«  And  why  not,  sir?  *twould  be 
pleasanter  going  together, — for  per- 
haps one  of  those  same  gentlemen  at 
the  Date-spring  might  take  a  fancy  to 
my  property — my  sword,  for  instanee, 
or  my  mantle." 

"  Let  the  one  save  the  other,"  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  smile ;  "  he  that 
trusts  to  his  sword  needs  no  other  pro- 
tection." 

Bab-ey-buk  paused  for  a  while,  as  if 
considering  the  advice  offered  him  by 
his  friend. 

**  And  you,  sir,"  he  said  at  length, 
'<  why  can't  you  go  back  with  me  ?  I 
should  like  to  owe  my  introduction  to 
yourself." 

"  O  'tis  a  long  story,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  and  'tis  time  to  think  of 
sleep." 

"  A  long  story,"  said  Bab-ey-buk, 
«« is  the  thing  I  delight  in.  How  it 
makes  the  needle — I  mean  how  it 
makes  time  fly ! — do  tell  it,  sir." 

^  Well  then,  you  must  know  that  I 
have  led  for  the  last  few  years  a  very 
strange  sort  of  existence ;  never  out  of 
the  saddle,  seldom  without  the  sword 
in  my  hand,  and  always  with  one  great 
engrossing  thought  in  my  heart.  My 
father" 

*'  Exactly  my  own  case,"  interposed 
Bab-ey-buk;  **  I  wish  I  had  never 
known  him." 

"  Alas  I "  continued  the  other, ''  I 
have  been  lonely  upon  the  earth — and 
don*t  even  know  the  name  I  ought  to 
bear — and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  my 
family  except  from  my  guardian  £lfi 
Bey.  My  first  recollections  are  of  that 
grim  and  sanguinary  tyrant,  whose 
only  virtues  were  fidelity  to  his  word, 
and  a  love  to  his  own  child.  Zoraide 
and  I  were  Inrought  up  together — it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  pleased  the  fkther 
more  than  the  love  he  saw  springing 
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up  between  us.     When  I  was  sixteen  in  the  confhsion,  and  I  only  knew  fh)m 

years  old  he  called  me  aside>  and  told  the  fatigue  of  mj  ann^  and  the  dints 

me  that,  as  he  was  gpoing  on  an  ezpedi-  on  my  blade»  that  I  had  fought  as  be- 

tion  from  which  he  might  never  re-  comes  a  brave  man.     After  they  had 

turn,  he  would  inform  me  of  as  much  possessed  themselves  of  the  shrieking 

of  my  history  as  he  found  himself  at  Zoraide,  they  left  me  to  myself.  From 

liberty  to  communicate.     On  the  day  that  hour  I  have  vowed  vengeance  on 

that  you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Elfi  Bey,  and  Hwas  but  a  few  days 

he  said,  go  to  the  liill  beyond  Mecca,  since,  on  joining  the  party  of  Prince 

called  the  Hill  of  the  Camel ;  you  will  Selim,  who  is  now  the  vicar  of  AUah, 

there  meet  with  your  father,  who  will  that  I  heard  of  the  destruction  of  my 

recognise  you  for  his  son  by  your  foe,  and,  alas !  I  fear  also  of  my  bride 

giving  him  this  sacred  ring  with  the  — the  young,  the  bright,  the  loving** 

words  stampt  on  it '  faithful  and  true.'    The   stranger   rested   his  head 

As  he  said  this,  he  gave  me  the  ring  mournfully  upon  his  hand,  and  sighed, 

carefully  wrapt  up  in  a  roll  of  silk.    I  "  And  vou  are  now  on  tout  way 

put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  there,  through  to  the   HiU  of  the    Camel   beyond 

all  my  dangers  and  difficulties,  I  have  Mecca,  to    be    recognised   by  your 

worn  it  ever  since.*'  &ther  ?** 

*'  Is  it  sewed  up  in  the  silk,  sir,**  "  Yes,**  replied  the  young  man  In  a 

enquired  Bab-ey-buk,  intensely  inte*  desponding  tone  ;  '*  but  the  happiness 

rested,  **  or  is  it  only  rolled  up  in  it  ?**  of  Knowing  my  father  comes  too  late. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "  *tis  sewed  I  must  first  go  to  the  scene  of  my 

in  such  a  beautiful  way,  that  I  have  youthful  joy,  to  ascertain  what  has 

never  opened  it  in  case  of  not  being  befallen  Zoraide.      I  hope  to    hear 

able  to  get  it  stitched  up  again.**  where  she  is  gone  to,  and  to  find  my 

"Well  sir,  and  what  then?**  en-  way  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting 

quired  Bab-ey-buk,  looking  very  wise,  in  proper  time.     I  have  now  eleven 

"  Nothing.  The  bey  returned  from  days,  for  my  birth-day  is  the  second  of 

Ills  expedition ;  but  his  manner  towards  the  next  moon,  and   I  am  to  be  at 

me  was  completely  changed.    He  was  the  mountain  at  the  hour  of  evening 

harsh  and  cruel,  and  forbade  all  inter-  prayer.** 

course  between  me  and  the  beautiful  "  But  if  you  find  Zoraide  in  the 

Zoraide.     Our  grief  at  this  separation  mean-time,  and  cannot  arrive  at  the 

was  mutual,  and  we  found  means  to  place  of  meeting,  you  will  lose  your 

meet  in  spite  of  his  jealous  precau-  father.** 

tions.     One  night  we  were  discovered  "  I  shall  find  mv  Zoraide,**  replied 

by  an  eunuch  of  the  palace, — and  the  young  man  wjth  a  smile ;  "  and 

though  it  was  impossible  for  the  bey  one  glance  of  her  eye  is  worth  a 

to  bring  the  guilt  of  meeting  home  to  thousand  fathers.     Ah !  till  I  heard 

us,  he  suspected  that  all  was  not  right,  of  the  death  or  capture  of  Elfi  Bey,  I 

from  finding  the  head  of  the  eunuch  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 

at  some  distance  from  his  body,  and  know  who   were  my  parents ;    but 

the  blade  of  my  scimitar  clothed  with  now  **— 

blood.**  ^*  Have  you  no  other  clue  but  the 

Bab-ey-buk  looked  at  the  face  of  ring?*'  enquired  Bab-ey-buk. 

the  narrator,  and  groaned — "  Did  you  "  No — ^yes — ^my  name,  Omar; — ^but 

slay  him,  sir?**  now,  my  friend,  i  must  sleep  tot  an 

"  His  neck  seemed  made  of  wax,*'  hour.     Murviza  and  I  have  many  a 

replied  the  young  man ;  "  his  head  day*s  gallop  before  us,  and  after  we 

fiew  off  at  a  blow.     But  the  precau-  are  a  little  refreshed  by  to-day*s  easy 

tions  against  our  seeing  each  other  pace,  we  must  scour  like  lightning, 

were  now  redoubled,  and  we  resolved  Ere  the  words  were  well  out  of  his 

to  Hy,     One  night  we  slipt  out  of  the  mouth,    the    eyes    of    Omar    closed 

palace  through  the  pipe  of  a  huge  heavily,  and   in  another  minute  be 

water  course  fortunately  dried  up,  and  gave  unequivocal  signs  of  being  sound 

we  were  on  the  very  point  of  mounting  asleep. 

our  horses— my  noble  Murviza  that  "Well,**  said  Bab-ey-buk,  musingly, 

you  see  so  tranquillv  browsmg  before  "this  young gentleman*s historv  is  ex- 

us,  was  the  steed  I  had  chosen — ^when  actly  the  thing  I  have  sighedi  for  all 

suddenly  the  guards  rushed  upon  us  my  days.     A  rather  he  knows  nothing 

in  great  numbers, — we  were  separated  about — ^perhaps  a  prince !    Ah  1  what 
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would  I  give  to  be  in  the  same  situa- 
tion !  How  I  should  like  to  have  a 
look  at  the  little  ring  !  He  wears  it 
in  his  bosom.  How  sound  be  sleeps ! 
dreaming  of  Zoraide,  I  suppose.  His 
father  never  saw  him — so  that,  who- 
ever carries  the  ring,  is  the  long  lost 


son.  Well>  Omar  is  certainly  a  capi- 
tal sleeper.  He  basalt  stirred  a 
muscle  though  I  have  unbuttoned  his 
vest ;  he  has  a  purse  there  too  ; — ^bow 
pretdly  sewed  the  silk  is ; — how  as- 
tonished he'll  be  when  he  awakes  1*' 


CHAPTsa  Y. 


The  sun  had  begun  to  send  the  long 
shadow  of  the  Hill  of  the  Camel  over  the 
broad  plain  above  which  it  rose^  when 
a  single  figure,  which  had  hitherto  es- 
caped observation  in  the  vastness  of 
the  landscape,  was  perceived  walking 
slowly  up  the  gentle  acclivity  on 
which  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
tents  were  pitched.  The  figure 
marched  slowiv  and  proudly,  envel- 
oped in  a  mantle  which  glittered  with 
the  most  splendid  ornaments,  and  the 
accomplbhed  warrior  was  easily  re- 
cognised by  the  proud  sort  of  daring 
with  which  he  carried  in  his  left  hand 
a  sabre  of  a  peculiar  make.  When 
he  reached  the  nearest  tent,  an  old  man 
of  msgestic  presence  met  him,  and  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  ex- 
claimed,— "  Stranger,  brings* t  thou 
aught  to  a  father's  heart  ?" 

"  Venerable  sir,"  replied  Bab-ey- 
buk,  **  1  take  it  you  are  my  father ; — 
I  briug  you  a  ring  sewed  up  with 
very  considerable  skill  in  a  piece  of 
superfine  silk.** 

"  And  you! — you're  my  son!  — 
my  loved ! — my  lost  I— my  brave !  — 
Prince  Omar !  '* 

"  Prince,  said  you  ?  Ah  I  I  always 
knew  how  it  was! — Old  gentleman, 
you  are  crumpling  the  lappet  of  my 
mantle.     Who  are  you,  my  father?" 

**  I  am  sultan  of  a  kingdom  far  off 
in  the  east.  When  you  were  bom, 
my  son,  my  kingdom  was  in  danger ; 
I. was  chased  from  the  throne  by  a 
usurper,  and  confided  you  to  the  care 
of  Elfi  Bey,  for  there  was  a  prophecy 
that  foretold  great  danger  to  you  till 
Tou  had  reached  your  twenty-first 
birth- day.  But  here  I  see  you  safe 
and  happy,  and  a  father's  heart  is 
overflowing  with  joy." 

''  And  mine  too,  vour  gracious 
miyesty ;  open  the  silk  and  look  at 
the  ring ; — <  faithful  and  true*  is  the 
motto  on  the  stone.  You  see  I  know 
It  all." 

«  I  see  you  do ;  and  therefore  I 


conclude  you  are  my  Omar.     And 

Elfi  Bey  " 

«  Gone  to  the  devil,  the  confounded 
old  rascal.  I  cut  off  the  head  of  one 
of  his  eunuchs  at  a  blow.  You  would 
have  thought  his  neck  was  made  of 
wax.** 

*'  What  had  the  poor  slave  done  ?*' 

*'  He  was  too  fond  of  peeping,  and 
twigged  me  one  day  when  I  was  gal- 
livanting— mum  I** 

*'  But  you  never  ask  for  your 
mother.** 

«  Oh,  confound  the  old  baggage^ 
hem  I  I  mean  1  shall  be  happy  to  see 
the  old  lady.     Is  she  here  ?** 

"  No ;  I  left  her  as  regent  till  my 
return.  And  now,  my  son,  I  will 
present  you  to  your  subjects.** 

But  before  the  Sultan  could  fulfil 
this  intention,  his  eye  was  caught  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  horizon  by  the 
appearance  of  a  horseman  rushing  to- 
wards the  encampment  at  full  speed. 
He  paused,  and  gazed  on  the  features 
and  figure  of  Bab-cy-buk,  and  from 
whatever  cause  it  might  have  been, 
whether  from  gratified  love,  or  dis- 
appointed hope,  the  old  Sultan  sighed 
very  deeply. 

*'  Hold  I  hold  I  **  cried  the  stranger 
as  he  leapt  from  his  panting  steed, 
and  rushed  furiously  up  the  hill. 

"  Father  !'*  he  cried,  kneeling  to 
the  venerable  Sultan,  <'  there  is  some- 
thing in  my  heart  that  tells  me  I 
ought  to  love  thee.  Let  me  know 
that  I  am  thy  son.*' 

"How? — no — this  is  incredible  1 
What  mean  you,  young  man?  My 
son  is  at  my  side.** 

"  Ha!  have  I  found  you?*'  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  starting  up  and 
fixing  eyes  glowing  with  rage  on  the 
countenance  of  Bab-ey-buk.  "  I  sus- 
pected you  when  I  found  the  ring 
taken  out  of  my  bosom ;  and  now  I 
have  found  you,  my  sabre  shall  get 
drunk  on  the  blood  of  your  heart." 

"  For  goodness'  sake,  father,  save 
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me  from  that  murderer.  He  will  kill 
me  to  a  certainty.  Don't  belieye  him; 
I  know  him  very  well." 

''  You  know  him  ?'*  saidthe  Sultan. 
*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Who 
are  you?  Are  you  Omar  my  son? 
And  who  is  he,  this  stranger?  You 
say  you  know  him,  speak  ?  " 

*'  Why,  if  you  wish  to  hear  the 
whole  truth,"  said  Bah-ey-buk,  seeing 
that  the  matter  grew  serious,  and 
urged  on  by  despair, — **  there  is  no 
use  in  concealing  it.  This  young 
man,  who  swaggers  so  loudly  about 
my  heart's  blood,  is  a  half-sill\  fellow, 
one  well  known  in  Bagdad  ;  his  name 
is  Bab-ey-buk,  and  his  trade  is  that  of 
a  tailor." 

"  I!— I  a' tailor!"  exclaimed  the 
real  Omar.  "  By  the  beard  of  Maho- 
met, you  shall  answer  for  this  insult. 
He  steals  my  birthright !  Noble  sir," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  Sultan, 
"  he  robbed  me  of  the  silken  envelope 
while  I  slept,  and  now  has  the  inso- 
lence to  call  me  a  tailor.  Try  ra, 
noble  sir ;  give  us  but  space  to  run  a 
course — wiUi  lance  or  sabre!  Oh^ 
how  my  scimitar  would  revenge  my 
wrongs  in  the  cowardly  heart  of  the 
impostor ! " 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Bab-ey-buk»  "  I 
gave  you  the  ring — what  other  proof 
can  you  require  ?  If  you  trust  to  any 
other,  you  might  have  half  a  dozen 
sons  instead  of  one.  I  would  not  de- 
grade my  sword,"  he  added,  with  a 
look  of  scorn  on  his  opponent,  "  by 
drawing  it  upon  a  tailor." 

**  You  are  right,  my  son,"  replied 
the  Sultan,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Bab-ey-buk;  "  I  must 
rest  contented  with  the  proofs  you 
bring  me,  and  must  treat  this  hand- 
some young  cavalier  as  a  deceiver. 
If  it  had  pleased  Allah  that  he  had 
been — but  no  matter.  Let  the  guards 
seize  this  stranger  and  carry  him  in 
chains.  Prince  Omar !  heir  of  my 
throne,  guard  and  honour  of  my  king- 
dom, mount  the  proudest  charger  m 
my  train,  and  lead  onward  where  your 
mother's  heart  is  beating  to  embrace 
you!" 

The  shouts  of  the  numerous  attend- 
ants rent  the  air.  Coldly  and  proudly 
Omar  resigned  himself  to  the  g^uards 
who  surrounded  and  disarmed  Mm, 
and  whbtling  very  loudly  as  he  turned 
away,  a  noble  charger  rushed  up  to 
his  side,  and  whinnied  in  evident  des- 


pair wheri  his  master  did  not  leap  into 
the  saddle. 

*'  'Tis  a  magnificent  horse,'*  said  the 
old  Sultan,  gazing  on  the  faultless 
form  and  proud  bearing  of  Murviza ; 
"  mount  him,  my  son,  no  statelier 
charger  ever  dashed  up  the  dust  of  the 
desert." 

"  I!  'pardon  me,"  cried  Bab-ey- 
buk,  gazing  in  dismay  on  the  fiery  eye- 
balls of  Murviza  ;  ''  no — far  be  it 
from  me  to  ride  a  horse  that  has  car- 
ried a  tailor.  In  fact,  I  am,  not  par- 
ticular about  riding  at  all,  saddles  are 
so  confoundedly  hard,  especially  at  a 
trot." 

"  How?"  said  the  Sultan  in  sur- 
prise, and  turning  his  eye  regretfully 
on  the  indignant  demeanour  of  poor 
Omar,  as  he  marched  forward  in  si- 
lence. "  You  are  jesting,  my  son ; 
'tis  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  warrior  to 
walk.     Mount,  I  say,  and  lead  on.** 

Bab-ey-buk  saw  but  one  chance 
left. 

"  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
send  one  of  your  slaves  to  the  tree  you 
see  at  the  distance  yonder,  he  will  find 
an  animal  to  which  I  am  much  attach- 
ed— a  gallant  horse — quite  as  tall  as 
that  black  stallion,  and  a  great  deal 
more  steady.** 

"  As  vou  will,**  replied  the  Sultan 
with  a  sigh :  and  a  groom  in  a  mo- 
ment was  cleaving  his  forward  way  on 
a  white  mare  of  Yemen.  But  great 
was  the  surprise  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage when  the  venerable  bundle  of 
skin  and  bones  which  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Giva  made  its  appearance, 
limping  most  painfully,  and  carrying 
its  nose  high  in  the  air,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  blind  of  its  species. 

"  God  is  great!"  said  the  Sultan, 
now  in  complete  dismay ;  '*  but  how 
this  son  of  mine  will  do  to  command 
my  armies  I  cannot  understand.*' 

In  the  mean-time  the  tents  had  been 
struck,  the  forces,  marshalled  by  their 
leaders,  formed  in  marching  order, 
while  Bab-ey-buk  exhausted  his 
strength  in  vain  endeavours  to  climb 
into  the  saddle. 

*'  I  wonder  the  wise  man  that  in- 
vented horses  did  not  invent  a  ladder 
at  the  same  time  to  mount  by.  In  mv 
opinion  a  horse  of  three  feet  high 
would  be  quite  as  hapdsome,  and  a 
g^reat  deal  more  convenient.  Don't 
you  think  so,  father  ?" 

<*  Help  Prince  Omar  to  his  seat^ 
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exclaimed  tbe.  old  SultaOf  and  dashing 
spurs  into  his  horse^  set  ofiP  full  gallop* 
irltbout  paying  any  more  attentbn  to 
the  dl3tre8ses  of  hia  »on. 

Two  grooms  bad  dismounted,  and 
buiied  themsel?es  in  giving  their  as^ 
riftancQ. 

•*  You,  sir,*'  said  Bab-ey-buk, "  with 


the  yellow  turbaPi  bold  the  atirnro 
very  steady— and  you,  my  friend  wiiH 
the  ill-made  trousers,  give  me  a  puab 
behind.  Gently  there,  gently — thank 
you.  And  now,  Givai  my  gallant 
ooursert  now  that  you  are  carrving  a 
prince,  how  do  you  find  yourself?*' 
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<'  My  son,"  said  the  Sultan  to  Bab- 
ev-buk,  '''tis  a  strange  thing  how 
obstinate  your  mother  is." 

**  Oh  I  rve  told  her  the  same  thing 
a  dozen  times,  hut  they  are  all  alike. 

**  I  was  not  aware  you  had  seen  her, 
except  in  the  public  Reception,  when 
she  oenied  so  positively  yoa  were  her 
child." 

"  Let  her  deny  It  if  she  likes.  Didn't 
I  give  you  the  hit  of  silk  and  the  ring 
iait?  that's  all." 

*'  You  did,  and  I  feel  I  have  no 
right  to  demand  any  other  proof;  and 
to  show  you  bow  convinced  I  am  by 
the  token,  and  bow  little  I  care  for  the 
opposition  of  my  wife,  I  have  resolved 
to  marry  you  to  a  captive  of  the  most 
ravishing  heauty,  wno  has  been  for 
some  weeks  the  wonder  of  our  Court." 

<'  Hem— just  the  thing  ;  I  was 
always  a  favourite  with  the  girls.  Is 
abe  well  shaped?" 

*'  Like  a  houri," 

"  Clothes,  of  course,  fit  her  well  ? 
Nothing  is  so  becoming  to  a  young 
lady  as  well-made  clothes." 

''  I  have  already  expressed  my  inten- 
tion to  her  of  bestowing  her  upon  my 
•on," 

**  And  what  did  she  say  to  that  ? " 

'♦  For  a  long  time  she  only  wept — 
she  has  done  nothing,  indeed^  but  shed 
tears  since  she  has  been  among  ua; 
but  when  I  told  her  your  story — that 
vour  name  was  Omar,  and  that  you 
had  been  protected  by  Elfi  Bey,  she 
screamed  aloud  with  rapture." 

**  Ah  I  they  are  always  so  ambi- 
tious ;  and  she  was  delighted  widi  the 
thoughts  of  marrying  a  prince,  eh  ? 
What  work  it  will  be  for  the  tailors  I 
Who  is  the  chief  of  the  trade  in  this 
city?" 

''  Omar,  my  son,  refriun,  I  beseech 
▼ou,  from  this  frivolous  mode  of  talk- 
ing ;  be  in  the  great  Divan  in  an  hour^ 
and  there  I  will  present  you  to  your 
bride.  You  shall  there  also  make 
your  first  experiment  in  dispensing 


justice  to  your  future  suljects.  The 
first  cause  you  will  try  is  tho  impoai^ 
tion  of  that  unfortunate  young  maiu 
Bab-ey-buk  of  Bagdad.  'Tis  odd  that 
he  should  be  a  t^lor." 

With  these  words  the  Sultan  retirad, 
and  Bab-ey^buk  betook  himself  to  his 
toilet. 

In  the  mean-time  the  beautiful 
slave  was  introduced  into  the  private 
apartment  of  the  Sultana. 

She  was  gorgeously  attired ;  and  as 
she  raised  herself  from  her  proatratioii 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sultana's  thronoi  her 
&ce  was  radiant  with  smiles. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  Sultana,  "  I  sent 
for  you  to  ofiPer  you  my  condolences  } 
the  hardest  part  of  captirity  is  yet  to 
come." 

**  How  I  madam  ?  Ah  I  but  you 
know  not  what  causes  I  have  for  joy. 
Your  Bon — the  brave,  the  beautiful — 
is  the  delight  of  my  soul.  Oh  I  we 
have  loved  each  other  since  childhood* 
and  now  to  be  reunited  after  our  sad 
separation! — The  happiness  is  too 
much  for  me  to  bear." 

"  I  have  been  deceived  in  you>"  said 
the  Sultana,  coldly  ;  **  a  woman  who 
could  love  the  person  you  are  to 
marry  is  unworthy  even  of  my  pity. 
Retire  I" 

"  To  marry  ?  Is  it  not  Prince 
Omar,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Elfi 
Bey — the  tall  of  form,  the  bold  of 
heart?" 

"  Tall  ?  bold  ?  hear  I  aright  ?  and 
how  know  you  Elfi  Bey?  'Twai 
indeed  to  his  care  my  infant  son  was 
committed.  Come  nearer,  maiden  ; 
your  name  ? " 

**  Zoraide ;  alas  I  alas  I  the  daughter 
of  Elfi  Bey.  When  we  were  defeated 
and  my  father  slain,  and  X  became  a 
slave  In  the  sordid  hands  of  meiv 
chants,  I  had  resolved  to  bury  my 
name  in  everlasting  silence,  and  1 
longed  impatiently  for  d^h.  But 
when,  after  being  purchased  by  your 
mighty  husband,  I  heard  that  I  was  to 
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be  wedded  to  his  son^  and  in  his  de^  crying  out  so,  I  advise  your  majesty 

scripdon  of  that  son  recognised  my  to  let  me  have  their  fayourite  one* 

Omar,  then    all    my    sorrows  were  Bab-ey-buk  1  mean,  brought  in>  and 

repaid.**  I'll  settle  the  business  in  less  than  no 

*'  But  you  saw  him  not  ?    Him-^  time.'* 
the  Omar  they  mean  to  g^ve  you  to  ?  ''  Heis  without — ^let  him  approach  F* 
But,  by  the  goodness  of  AUah,  you  said  the  Sultan,  more  and  more  db- 
have  revealed  yourself  in  time.   I  will  gusted  with  the  heir  to  his  throne  that 
this  moment  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  with  fortune  had  given  him. 
you,  beautiful  Zoraide,  to  assist  me,  I  Omar,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  retain- 
do  not  now  despair  of  overthrowing  ing  all  the  original  pride  and  haughti- 
the  evidence  of  the  ring.**  ness  of  his  demeanour,  marched  slow- 
But  before  they  had  proceeded  far  ly  up  the  hall,  and  paused,  after  having 
in  the  plans  they  were  concocting,  a  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Sultan, 
messenger   summoned   them  to  the  A  faint  scream  was  heard  from  the 
great  Divan,  where  hii  Afajesty  wished  beautiful  Zoraide,  and  the  ladies  Im- 
their  presence.     All  were  silent  when  mediately  pulled  down  their  veils, 
they  entered  the  g^at  hall  of  audience.  ''  I  have  ordered   your  presence 
The  officers  of  state  stood  with  eyes  here,    unfortunate  and   vain   young 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  arms  folded  man,*'  said  the  Sultan,  ''  to  confront 
across  their  bosoms.  you  with  Prince  Omar,  and  bring  your 

**  Sultana  of  the  world !  **  said  the  pretensions  to  the  proof.** 

Sultan,  <<  and  you,  loveliest  of  ladies»  ^  Thanks,  mighty  king  1    sinee  I 

I  have  sent  for  you  to  present  to  you  dare  not  call  you  father.     I  expected 

a  son — and  husband.**  no  less  from  your  nobleness.     Give 

Zoraide  looked  up,  and  on  seeing  me  Marviza  and  a  sword !  The  proof 

the  vast  nose  of  the  admiring  Bab-ey-  wiU  soon  be  finished.** 

buk,  screamed,  and  fell  into  the  arms  "  Nay,  that  was  scarcely  what  I 

of  the  Sultana.  meant,  unless  Prince  Omar  consents 

**  Excuse  her,  sir,'*  said  Bab-ey*  to  it  himself.** 

buk,  with  a  look  of  perfect  self-satisfac-  ''/consent  to  it!**    said  Bab-ey- 

tion,  "  her  joy  is  too  much  for  her.  It  buk ;  *'  a  pretty  way  of  judging,  tmly, 

isn*t  every  day  that  a  young  female  is  to  have  one*s  throat  cut.     No,  no^ 

to  be  married  to  a  prince,  or  sees  such  there  would  be  no  great  amusement 

a  splendid  mantle** in   princedoms,  if  every  wandering 

*'  Wretch !    I  disown  von,**  cried  tailor  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer 

the  Sultana,  **  though  you  had  brought  combat.      The  case,  your  majesty, 

with  you  a  hundred  rings.     You  are  seems  to  be  very  plain.     I  am  your 

not  my  Omar.**  son  because  I  brought  the  true  testi- 

"  All  that  you  are  likely  to  get  for  monials.      This  fellow  is  somebody 

him,**  replied  Bab-ey-buk ;  '*  so  make  else's  son — most  likely  old  Ali  the 

the  most  of  him.     As  to  your  friend,  water-carrier  s — because  he  brought 

the  tailor,  you*ll  soon  see  how  1*11  pass  no  testimonials  at  all.     Therefore,  my 

judgment  on  him.     But  you,  beauti-  judgment  is,  that  lam  the  true  prince 

ful  lady,  I  beg  you  won*t  take  on  so.  and  this  man  is  the  tailor,  and  I  seiw 

Lord  I   if  she  faints  at  me  now,  what  tence  him  to  perpetual  banishment 

will  she  do  when  she  sees  my  green  and  to  g^ve  me  that  gold-laced  turban, 

and  gold  ?**  'Tis  admirably  made,  and  will  fit  me 

"  Take  her,  Prince  Omar ;  she  is  to  a  hair.** 

thine!**  said  the  Sultan,  knitting  his  <'  This  crook- legged  dwarf,  who 

brows,  and  looking  menacingly  at  his  perstiades  you  he  is  your  son,**  began 

wife.  Omar,  indignantly,  ''  has  refused  the 

**  Approach  her  not!**   cried  the  proof  I  offered  him — man  to  man — 

Sultana ;    **  she  is  intended  for  mif  horse  to  horse.      Is  there  no  other 

son !  **  trial  that  can  be  made  between  us  ?** 

**  Away,  away !  **  screamed  Zoraide ; '  **  Yes  I  **    exclaimed  the   Sultana, 

'*  you  are  not  my  lover,  my  friend,  my  stepping  forward,"  I  offer  another ;  and 

hero !  **  if  your  majesty  consents  to  it,  Zoraide 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  am  not  at  all  par-  is  willing  to  abide  the  issue.** 

ticular.     One  woman  is  just  as  good  *'Zor^de!*'  eiied  Omar.    "Did  I 

as  another;   but  since  they  arc  all  hear  the  name?** 
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'' Tes  !-*Omar ! — Save  me^  save 
me  from  the  degradation  of  marrying 
that  wretched  dwarf  P* 

The  lovers  were  prevented  from 
rushing  into  each  other's  arms ;  and 
the  Suitana>  having  ohtained  her  hus- 
band's permission,  proceeded  to  pro- 
pose ji  mode  of  distinguishing  which 
of  the  rivals  was  the  pretender. 

"  Theprince>  since  you  so  call  him," 
said  the  Sultana,  **  has  refused  the  chal- 
lenge given  him  so  nobly,  to  maintain 
his  pretensions  with  his  sword.  Will 
they  both  consent  to  rest  their  claims 
on  who  shall  make  the  best  pair  of 
trousers?*** 

''Death  sooner  than  dishonour!** 
exclaimed  Omar.  "This  is  adding 
cruelty  to  injustice.  What!  I  that 
have  wielded  the  sword  since  boyhood 
to  apply  me  to  the  needle  now? 

"  And  why  not?"  said  Bab-ey-buk ; 
**  for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  an  exquisite 
device,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  terms." 

"  The  terms  are  these — ^that  he 
whose  workmanship  is  best,  shall  slay 
his  adversary  with  his  own  hand.'* 

"Just  the  thing,**  exclaimed  Bab- 
ey-buk  ;  "  Fve  an  English  sword  here 
that  will  slice  off  his  head  in  a  moment. 
And  when  shall  we  show  our  work  ?** 
*'  In  an  hour  from  this  time,'*  said 
the  Sultana^  and  the  assembly  was 
dissolved. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  rivals 
were  again  confronted.  With  his  fea- 
tures glowing  with  rage  and  shame, 
Omar  strode  into  the  hall. 
"  Your  work  ?**  said  the  Sultana. 
"  Away  with  this  mockery,**  he  re- 
plied, "  let  me  die,  but  not  (Ushonour- 
ed — ^let  it  not  be  by  the  hands  of  a 
cowardly  impostor.  I  have  left  the 
needle  imtoucbed.*' 

"  More  fool  you  1*'  exclaimed  Bab- 
ey-buk,  unroUing  a  small  parcel,  and 
displaying  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  Sultan  a  pair  of  trousers  admirably 
sewn ;  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  If 
I  had  had  a  littie  more  time  I  would 
have  embroidered  the  leg  a  littie 
more.** 

The  whole  assembly  were  struck 
dumb  with  wonder.  But  the  Sultana^ 
recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  said 
tauntingly  to  her  husband,  "  Do  you 
doubt  anv  longer  which  of  these  is  the 
prince?* 

The  Sultan  iraf  piqued  ^at  his  own 


want  of  penetration,  and  answered, 
"  Yes,  Madam,  I  still  doubt,  and  irill 
doubt,  as  long  as  I  see  fit.** 

But  his  wife  added,  still  more  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  court,  by  appa- 
rently agreeing  with  the  Sultan,  and 
saying  to  Bab-^y-buk,  "  Go,  then,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  your  victory,  and 
slay  the  impostor  with  your  own 
hand.** 

"  Slay  him?"  said  Bab-ey-buk; 
"  oh,  by  no  means—  I  hate  slaying 
people  ;  besides,  he  might  resist.** 

"  He  is  bound,  and  will  submit.  Go 
up  to  him  and  slay  him — ^unless  you 
do  so,  the  terms  are  unfulfilled,  and 
you  are  not  entitied  to  Zoraide.** 

"  Impossible,  ma'am,*'  said  Bab-ey- 
buk  ;  "  I  should  be  happy  to  do  any- 
thing to  oblige  you,  but  as  to  killing 

him now  that  it  really  comee  to  the 

push — I  won't ;  and  that's  the  whole 
of  it." 

"  This,  certainly,  b  the  most  puz- 
zling matter  I  ever  met  with,"  said  the 
Sultan  ;  •  "  why  can't  you  slay  him  ? 
and  how  did  you  manage  to  make 
those  garments  so  well?  Hear  me, 
all  my  subjects  I  1  hereby  offer  a  parse 
of  ten  thousand  sequins,  a  house  in  my 
capital,  and  all  the  patronage  of  the 
court,  to  whichever  of  these  two  men 
is  the  tailor.** 

"  Say  you  so?"  exclaimed  Bab-ey- 
buk,  leaping  into  the  air,  "  then  I'm 
your  man  I  I'll  never  be  a  prince 
again  as  long  as  I  live ;  though  I  al- 
ways felt  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
I  should  rise  to  be  a  great  man .  Th  at's 
the  ticket — the  genuine  article — the 
real  Omar.  Now  for  the  ten  thou- 
sand seqiuns,  and  let  him  have  the 
fair  Zoraide.  Happy  to  have  the 
making  of  the  marriage  dresses— best 
material — ^lowest  prices — how  Musta- 
pha,  my  old  master,  will  wonder ! " 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 
The  Sultan,  greatly  to  people's  asto- 
nishment, kept  his  word,  and  gave  all 
he  had  promised  to  the  overjoyed 
Bab-ey-buk.  In  a  short  time  alter 
that  eventful  day  a  board  was  seen  on 
one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  city, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :— 
"  Bab-ey-buk,  late  of  Bagdao,  maker 
of  inexpressibles  to  his  Highness 
Prince  Omar,  the  beautiful  Princess 
Zoraide,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Family.** 
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DESPATCHES  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTOK. 

No.  V. 
CAMPAIGN  OP  1808. 

The  Campaign  of  1808^  "which  ter-  and  of  which  he  might  not  improbably 
minated  in  the  Convention  of  Cintray  disapprove.  To  Sir  Harry  BurraJtff 
may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  but  bril-  who  was  unexpectedly  called  on  to  di-» 
liant  episode  in  the  life  of  Wellington,  rect  movements  against  an  enemy  of 
It  was  comprised  within  a  period  of  whom  he  knew  little,  in  a  country  of 
fourteen  days,  during  which  he  landed  which  he  knew  nothing.  In  short,  by 
his  army  on  a  difficult  and  dangerous  a  singular  infelicity  of  judgment,  Lord 
coast,  advanced  on  the  enemy,  dis-  Castiereagh  contrived  to  place  every 
lodged  him  from  a  position  of  great  one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  army 
strength,  defeated  his  whole  army  in  a  in  Portugal  in  a  false  position,  and 
pitched  battle,  and,  had  he  not  been  so  to  neutralize  their  talents,  as  to 
superseded  in  the  moment  of  victory,  render  any  honourable  or.  advantage- 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  driven  ous  r^ult  impossible, 
him  from  Lisbon  in  the  course  of  a  Certainly  no  two  officers  could  be 
few  days.  While  the  army  continued  thrown  together,  by  chance  of  service^ 
under  his  command,  every  operation  under  circumstances  less  auspicious  to 
was  successful ;  and  though  the  pero-  zealous  and  cordial  co-operation  than 
ration  of  the  campaign  was  undoubt-  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Arthur 
edly  less  felicitous  than  the  exordium,  Wellesley.  The  former  could  not  but 
yet  this  comparative  failure  must  be  feel  annoyed  that  all  the  honours  of 
attributed  to  causes  which  he  could  victory  should  devolve  on  his  junior 
not  control,  and  for  which  he  certain-  in  command,  and  was  consequently 
ly  was  in  no  degree  responsible.  littlQ  disposed  to  admit  him  to  his  eon- 

There  can  exist  no  doubt  that  Sir  fidence,  or  act  on  his  advice.  The 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  ill-treated  by  latter  felt  his  own  claims  too  strongly, 
the  Government.  The  whole  burden  and  was  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  cam*  his  counsel,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
paign,  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  views,  not  to  resent  their  rejection, 
the  plan  of  operations,  were  made  to  That  such  sentiments  existed  on  both 
devolve  on  him  alone,  or,  in  other  sides,  we  find  abundant  evidence  In 
words,  on  the  officer  who  was  destined  the  correspondence  before  ns.  We 
ultimately  to  be  only  fourth  in  com-  learn  by  it  that  it  was  proposed  to 
mand.  In  truth,  the  wavering  proceed-  detach  Sir  Arthur  to  the  AsturiaSf 
ings  of  the  Ministry  were  unjust  to  all  that  he  might  report  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
parties.  To  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  rymple  on  the  military  means  of  de- 
was  directed  to  form  projects  which  fence  possessed  by  that  province,  and 
he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  to  con-  suggest  a  plan  by  which  these  means 
elusion.  To  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  might  be  efficaciously  employed.  This 
who  found  himself  placed  in  command  service  he  declined ;  on  what  grounds 
of  an  army  already  engaged  in  opera-  the  following  extracts  will  show, 
lions  for  which  he  was  not  respopsible, 

Lieut.' Creneral  the  Hon.  Sir  A,  WeOesUifft  K.B.,  to  Lieui.* Colonel  Murray, 

QuarteT'Master"  General. 

*'  Mr  Dear  Sir,  Zambi^,  5th  September,  1608. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  arrangement  for  the  performanoo 
of  the  duty  required  from  me  in  the  Asturias,  for  which  I  deem  myself  iacM^ 
pable.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  believe  your  experience  of  the  zeal  with  which  I 
served  Lord  Cathcart  would  convince  you  that  I  would  not  decline  perfomn^ 
any  duty  which  the  Government  coidd  reauire  from  me.  I  dl  t  conoeu 
from  you,  however^  that  I  consider  myseli  in  a  very  difllMeui  d 

army  from  that  in  which  Lord  Cathcart  placed  me;  and  I  Bum  0 

I  cannot  ventare  to  do  many  things  which  I  did  for  him>  beei        a  m  ori 
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that  there  exists  a  want  of  confidence  Tirhich  never  existed  in  respect  to  me  in 
any  former  instance.  This^  however,  did  not  affect  my  decision  in  the  service 
required  of  me  yesterday*  which  I  certainly  sliould  have  undertaken  if  I  had 
been  capable  of  performing  it.     Believe  me,"  &c. 

We  find  the  same  sentiments  even  more  forcibly  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh : — 

*'  In  respect  to  your  wish,  that  I  should  go  into  the  Asturias  to  examine  the 
eountry,  and  form  a  judgment  of  its  strength,  I  have  to  mention  to  you  that  I 
am  not  a  draftsman,  and  but  a  bad  hand  at  description.  I  should  haTe  no 
difl^ulty  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  that  ooiiiitry» 
provided  I  was  certain  that  it  would  be  executed.  But  it  would  be  an  idle 
waste  of  my  time,  and  an  imposition  upon  you,  if  I  were  to  go  into  that  coan« 
try  with  the  pretence  of  giving  you,  or  any  general  officer  you  should  emploj 
there,  an  idea  of  the  country  ;  and  it  would  be  vain  and  fruitless  to  form  a  plan 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  which  would  depend  upon  the  execution  of  ano- 
ther. Indeed,  this  last  would  only  bring  disgrace  upon  me,  and  would  disap- 
point you. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  told  Sir  Hew  Dalryrople  that  I  was 
not  able  to  perform  the  duty  in  which  you  had  desired  I  should  be  employed  ; 
that  I  was  not  a  topographical  engineer,  and  could  not  pretend  to  describe  in 
writing  such  a  country  as  the  Astiurias  ;  and  he  appearea  to  think  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Quarter- Master- General's  department  might  be  more 
usefully  employed  on  this  service.  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  that  I  feel  any 
disinclination  to  performing  any  service  in  which  you  may  think  I  can  be  of 
use  to  you  ;  and  that  I  have  discouraged  the  idea  of  employing  me  on  that  pro- 
posed, solely  from  my  incapacity  of  performing  it  as  it  ought  to  be  performed* 
and  from  a  certainty  that  you  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  service  which 
you  required  from  me  when  you  wrote  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  Believe  mo*  &c.*' 

Sir  Arthur  having  declined  the  appointment  to  the  Asturias,  it  beeame  the 
wish  of  Sir  Hew  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Madrid,  to  arrange  and  recommend 
some  general  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  allied  armies.  The  reader 
will  discover  something  of  the  feeling  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  eold, 
caustic,  and  half-contemptuous  tono  of  the  following  letter. 

Lieut,' General  the  Honourable  Sir  A,  Wellesley,  K.B,,  to  Lieut,- Chneral 

Sir  Hew  Dabymple, 
"  SiRy  Zambqjd,  10th  September,  1806. 

"  I  had  the  hononr  of  receiving,  in  the  nighty  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
mo  yesterday.  My  wish  is,  at  all  times,  to  render  myself  as  useful  as  may  be 
in  my  power  to  the  officer  under  whose  command  I  may  be  serving ;  and  this 
desire  is  limited  only  by  the  doubt  which  I  may  entertain  of  my  fitness  for  the 
employment  held  out  to  my  acceptance.  The  view  which  1  have  taken  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Spain  has  long  ago  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  plaeioff 
in  that  kingdom  a  person  of  the  description  stated  by  yourself,  possessmg  iuU 
powers,  the  means  of  exerting  them  on  all  parts  of  Spain,  and  of  commnoiea- 
ting  and  treating  with  all  the  local  juntas  of  Government. 

<'  In  order  to  be  able  to  perform  the  important  part  allotted  to  him,  this 
person  should  possess  the  confidence  of  those  who  employ  him ;  and  above  all, 
m  order  that  he  may  recommend,  with  authority,  a  plan  to  the  Spaniards,  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  those  of  his  employers,  the  means  by  which  they 
propose  to  carry  them  into  execution,  and  those  by  which  they  intend  to 
enable  the  Spanish  nation  to  execute  that  which  will  be  proposed  to  them. 

"  I  certainly  cannot  consider  myself  as  possessing  those  advantages,  per- 
sonally, which  would  qualify  me  for  the  situation  you  have  proposed  for  roe  ; 
and  you  must  be  the  best  judge  whether  you  have  made  up  your  own  mind, 
and  are  enabled  to  instruct  mo,  and  are  inclined  to  confide  in  me,  to  the  extent 
which  in  my  opinion  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  derive  any  general  advan- 
tage from  such  a  mission.  It  is  true  that  one  might  be  undertaken  with  oora 
limited  views  and  obiects  than  those  above  adverted  to ;  and  wfaieh  ars  diseoM- 
mi  Id  the  letter  whieh  I  have  had  the  honour  to  reoiivefixmi  you;  aadkaight 
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be  confiDed  to  the  mere  arrangement  with  General  Caitanos,  or  the  militanr 
committee  at  Madrid,  of  a  plan  for  the  remuning  part  of  the  campaign,  Thu 
mission,  however,  would  require  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of  viewa  and 
means ;  and  the  person  who  undertakes  it  must  have  the  confidence  of  hii  em* 
ployer,  and  must  be  certain  that  the  plan,  which  he  would  arrange  under  these 
circumstances,  would  be  carried  into  execution. 

''  I  beg  that  you  will  consider  me  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  yoo 
may  think  proper ;  and  I  have  above  pointed  out  the  powers  and  instructions 
which  can  alone,  in  my  opinion^  render  the  employment  of  any  person,  in  the 
situation  which  you  have  held  out  to  me,  at  all  useful  to  the  army  or  to  the 
country,    X  have  the  honour  to  be,'*  ftc. 


Of  course  it  could  not  be  agreeable 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesleyto  serve  under 
an  officer  whose  confidence  he  did  not 
possess.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the 
termination  of  the  negotiation,  he  de- 
sired leave  to  quit  the  army,  and  re- 
turned to  England, 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to 
enter  on  XhovexataquMtio  of  the  Con* 
vcntion  of  Cintra.  However  judici- 
ous might  be  the  views  which  led  to 
it,  and  however  advantageous  on  the 
whole  its  results  were  to  the  interests 
of  the  common  cause  in  the  Penin- 
sula, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  alto- 
gether it  lowered  the  reputation  of  our 
arms  throughout  Europe.  Under  the 
most  favourable  aspect,  it  presents 
nothing  to  be  proud  of  |  while  it  con* 
fessedly  made  concessSons  to  a  cunning 
and  rapacious  enemy,  of  which  a  high- 
spirited  nation  might  reasonably  feel 
ashamed.  The  name  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesle^  having,  from  the  poution 
he  occupied,  been  unfortunately  mixed 
up  with  these  inglorious  transactions, 
it  beoomes  important  (for  the  repu- 
tation of  WeUington  is  national  pro- 
perty) that  it  should  be  publicly  and 
distinctly  known  to  what  extent  he 
participated  in  the  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  Convention,  For  this 
purpose  we  find  ample  materials  in 
the  work  before  us.  We  learn  from 
it,  not  only  what  Wellesley  thought  of 
the  Convention,  when  it  subsequentlT 
became  the  subject  of  public  investi- 
gation, but  what  he  saia  and  thought 
ut  the  moment,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  anticipate  that  publicity  would  ever 
be  given  to  his  opinions. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  necessity  of  liberating 


Portugal  by  convention  (supposing  H 
to  have  existed),  arose  solely  from  a 
disregard  of  the  advice  tendered  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  It  was  his  in* 
tention  from  the  first  to  march  direct 
on  Lbbon,  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy 
wherever  he  met  him,  and,  if  success- 
ful, to  enter  the  capital  with  the  r». 
treating  army.  The  force  he  com- 
manded was  quite  adequate  to  effect 
this  obgeot ;  and  it  was  one  from  which 
he  never  swerved.  His  correspon- 
dence in  the  closet,  and  his  movements 
in  the  field,  equally  illustrate  this. 
For  instance,  on  the  night  of  the  17th, 
after  the  engagement  at  Roliqa,  the 
oorps  of  Loison  and  La  Borde  effected 
a  junction,  and  retired  beyond  Torres 
Vedras.  On  the  18th  Wellesley  had 
his  whole  force  under  arms,  and  th§ 
order  for  tJie  march  had  actually  heem 
iuuedt  when  he  learned  that  the  corps 
under  Acland  and  Anstruther  was  on 
the  coast.  It  had  formed  part  of  his 
original  plan  to  employ  that  corps 
in  the  siege  of  Peniche,  or,  should 
that  operation  be  found  unnecessary, 
to  send  it  down  the  coast  to  effect 
a  landing  in  rear  of  the  enemy, 
while  with  the  force  under  his  own 
immediate  command,  he  should  press 
them  in  fVont.  But  being  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the 
Portuguese,  he  determined  to  land 
Acland's  troops  and  unite  them  to  his 
own. 

On  the  1 8th,  therefore,  he  moved  to 
Lourinha,  and  having  eommunieated 
with  Gencial  Anstruther,  proceeded 
on  the  19th  to  Vimieiro.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  will 
show  what  his  intentions  were  when 
the  junction  was  cfifected. 


»•  My  Dear  Lord,  Vimieiro,  20th  Aug.  1808. 

"  Anstruther  is  on  shore,  and  I  expect  him  in  camp  every  moment.  I  shall 
be  near  Mafra  to-morrow.  The  enemy  have  their  advanced  guard  in  front  of 
Torres  Yedras*  and  the  main  body  of  their  amy  collected  in  the  rear  of  that 
town.  I  understand  that  thcj  haye  got  together  every  thing  that  Portugal 
can  afford. 
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'*  Colonel  BrowDi  who  has  got  charge  of  mj  letters  to  you>  has  not  had  an 


better  occasion  to  send  him  home  ;  if  I  should  not,  I  trust  that  he  will  not  lose 
Ms  promotion  by  my  having  omitted  to  send  him  on  the  present  occasion. 
Beheve  me/*  &c. 

His  instructions  to  Captain  Bligh  were  of  similar  import. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir,  Vimieiro,  20th  Aug.  1808.     Half-past  Eleven,  a.m. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday.  I  have  just  been 
down  at  Maceira,  where  I  hope  that  you  will  land  the  bread,  ammunition,  &c. 
and  the  saddles.  It  appears  a  very  good  landing-place,  and  there  is  a  gtK>d 
road,  and  it  is  no  great  distance  from  thence  here  ;  but  if  you  should  think  that 
place  inconvenient,  I  will  contrive  to  communicate  with  any  other  place  at 
which  you  may  land  them. 

"  I  propose  to  march  to-morrow  towards  Mafra :  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
be  off  Ericeira  to-morrow  evening.  I  shall  contrive  to  communicate  with  you 
either  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  to  fix  on  the  next  place  of  reudezvons. 

"  1  apprehend  no  accidents  ;  but  I  should  like  to  keep  the  transports  for  a 
few  days,  in  case  of  the  occurrence  of  any.  They  might  also  be  useful  in  turn- 
ing any  position  the  enemy  might  take  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rock  of 
Lisbon.     Believe  me,  &c. 

''  P.  S If  General  Adand  should  join  you,  keep  him  with  you,  and  desire 

him  to  let  me  know  it  immediately." 


On  the  evening  of  the  20th  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  arrived,  and  immediately 
assumed  the  command.  Sir  Arthur 
informed  him  of  his  intended  move- 
ment in  advance,  but  found  Sir  Harry 
immovably  opposed  to  it.  Had  this 
not  been  so,  the  British  advanced 
guard  would  that  day  have  occupied 
Majray  and  thus  have  turned  theposi' 
Hon  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  enemy's 
chief  stronghold.  Indeed,  it  was  evi- 
dent that,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
battle  must  take  place,  and  on  the  issue 
of  that  battle  must  depend  the  success 
of  the  enterprise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  down 
came  the  French  army  by  the  Lourinha 
road.  Wellesley  was  prepared  to  meet 


them;  and  by  the  time  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  reached  the  field,  they  were 
defeated ;  Ferguson  had  cut  off  two 
whole  battalions,  and  Hill  occupied 
the  direct  road  to  Torres  Vedras. 

Here,  then,  was  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which,  if  any  thing 
could,  must  have  changed  the  deter- 
mination of  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  The 
battle  was  fought;  the  game  was  in 
our  hands ;  the  enemy  completely  dis- 
comfited, while  one-half  of  the  British 
force  had  not  been  engaged.  What, 
then,  said  Sir  Harry  to  this  state  of 
matters  ?  Did  he  alter  his  determina- 
tion to  remam  stock  still  at  Vimierio  ? 
No,  no.  Hear  his  evidence  on  this 
matter  before  the  Board  of  Enquiry. 


"  About  the  close  of  the  action,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  must 
be  every  where  repulsed.  Sir  Arthur  came  up  to  me  and  proposed  to  advance  ; 
I  understood  he  meant  the  movement  to  be  from  our  right  and  towards  Torres 
Vedras,  iviih  some  circumstances  I  cannot  now  relate,  as  they  are  imperfect  in 
my  memory,  it  not  having  struck  me  at  the  time,  or  till  very  lately,  that  it  u?ould 
be  necessary  for  me  to  account  for  every  thing  that  passed  on  this  subject :  I 
answered  that  I  saw  no  reason  for  altering  my  former  resolution  of  not  ad- 
vancing, and  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  I  added  that  the  same  reasoning 
which  before  determined  me  to  wait  for  the  reinforcements,  had  still  its  full 
force  in  my  judgment  and  opinion." 

We  give  also  the  testimony  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

**  Q.  From  the  suggestion  mentioned  bv  you  as  having  come  from  Migor- 
Oeneral  Ferguson^  for  following  the  French  on  the  left,  it  should  appear  that 
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some  pause>  if  not  a  close  of  the  action>  had  then  taken  place ;  whence  did  that 
cessation  occur  ? 

"  A.  When  the  enemy  were  beaten  on  the  left,  I  went  to  Sir  Harry  Bur-i 
rard,  who  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  proposed  to  him  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  I  did  it  in  the  way  of  a  continuance  or  a  renewal  of  the  discussion  I 
had  had  with  him  in  the  Brazen  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  I  told  him  that 
that  was  his  time  to  advance  ;  that  he  ought  to  move  the  right  wing  to  Torres 
Vedras,  and  pursue  the  beaten  enemy  with  the  left.  I  also  stated  to  him  that 
we  had  twelve  days'  provisions  in  camp,  and  plenty  of  ammunition  for  another 
battle.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was  of  opinion  that  our  advantages  ought  not  to 
be  followed  up,  much  for  the  same  reasons  as  he  had  stated  the  night  before, 
and  he  desired  that  I  would  halt  the  troops  on  the  ground  which  they  then 
occupied  ;  at  this  time  the  7 1st  and  82d  were  in  a  valley,  the  40th  and  36th 
immediately  in  their  rear  on  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  other  troops  formed 
in  succession  for  their  support.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  last  attack 
was  made  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry  upon  the  71st  and  82d,  and  was 
repulsed,  as  is  stated  in  my  report  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and  it  was  after  that,, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  that  General  Ferguson  sent  his  aide-de-camp.  Cap- 
tain Mellish,  to  inform  me  that  great  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the 
continuance  of  our  advance ;  and  I  took  Captain  Mellish  to  Sir  Hany  Burrard 
to  endeavour  again  to  prevail  upon  him  to  allow  us  to  continue  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  advantages." 

Sir  Harry  Burrard*s  memory  must  and,  we  believe,  a  brave  man.  Peace 
have  been  very  defective,  for  it  appears  to  his  manes  I  ' 
that  the  circumstances  connected  with  So  far  then  the  reputation  of  Wel- 
the  only  important  occurrence  of  his  lesley  stands  clear.  He  had  gained  a 
life,  made  but  slight  and  transient  victory,  and  was  urgently  solicitous 
impression  on  it.  Little  indeed  did  to  be  permitted  to  reap  the  full  fruits 
he  imagine,  when,  on  the  field  of  Vi-  of  it.  By  an  immediate  advance,  a 
mieiro,  he  rejected  the  entreaties  and  considerable  portion  of  the  French 
slighted  the  arguments  of  Sir  Arthur  army  might  have  been  cut  ofil  Ano- 
Wellesley,  that  his  decision  would  be  ther  battle,  which  must  have  been 
impcrishably  embodied  in  the  page  o^  fought  bv  the  enemy,  with  an  army* 
history,  and  would  cause  his  name  to  weakened  and  dispirited  by  defeat, 
be  remembered  a  thousand  years  after  under  many  disadvantages,  and  the 
all  his  posterity  had  lived,  and  died,  liberation  of  Portugal  would  have  been 
and  been  forgotten.  Some  men  are  accomplished.  A  more  favourable 
bom  celebrated ;  some  achieve  cele-  conjuncture  can  scarcely  be  imagined, 
brity;  and  others  have  celebrity  thrust  but  it  was  a  conjuncture  which  re- 
upon  them.  In  this  last  category  quired  to  be  taken  immediate  advan- 
must  Sir  Harry  Burrard  be  inchided.  tage  of.  Even  an  hour's  delay  was 
In  the  course  of  a  long  and  respect-  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  aspect 
able  life  this  worthy  officer  was  called  of  afiairs.  And  it  did  change  it. 
upon  to  decide  on  only  one  measure  of  On  the  23d,  Sir  Arthur  no  longer 
great  and  paramount  importance,  and  considered  an  advance  to  Torres  Ved- 
all  that  is  now,  or  will  hereafter  be  ras  to  be  a  measure  attended  by  the 
known  of  him,  is,  that  he  decided  same  advantages  as  would  have  be- 
wrong.  But  we  would  willingly  say  longed  to  it  on  the  21st.  Hb  opinion 
nothing  which  could  be  thought  in-  on  this  matter  was  thus  clearly  stated 
suiting  to  the  memory  of  a  good,  to  the  Board. 

''  Although  I  am  decidedly  of  opiiuon  that  the  most  decisive  consequences 
would  have  resulted  from  the  march  as  proposed,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
on  the  2 1st  of  August  after  the  battle,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  th«  measure 
of  allowing  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal  was  not  right  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d. 

''On  the  21st  of  August,  the  enemy  were  defeated  and  in  confusion ;  and  I 
have  explained  the  grounds  which  I  have  for  thinking  that  the  most  advanta- 
geous consequences  would  have  resulted  from  a  pursuit.  On  the  22d,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  question  of  the  evacuation  was  considered  and  decided,  the 
enemy  was  no  longer  in  confusion,  and  they  had  resumed  the  position  of  Ca- 
beqa  c  Montachique  between  us  and  Lisbon. 
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**  It  was  altered  in  many  important  pardenlan. 

'*  \sL  The  article  retpectiog  property  was  placed  on  a  proper  footing ;  the 
French  were  to  he  allowed  to  carry  off  only  their  military  equipments ;  and 
were  to  restore  property  of  all  descriptions  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
churches  or  the  inhabitants  of  Portugtu. 

"  2dly.  The  security  given  to  the  purchasers  of  property  from  the  French 
was  not  afforded  by  the  alteration  made. 

"  3dlv.  The  French  were  to  find  the  transports  for  their  own  cavalry. 

**  4thly.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  engaged  to  use  his  good  offices^ 
instead  of  stipulating  for  indemnity^  for  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  in  the 
French  interest^  during  the  time  they  should  remain  in  Portugal. 

"  5thly.  The  French  were  required  to  evacuate  all  the  forts  on  the  right  of 
the  Tagus  immediatelv^  as  far  up  as  Belem ;  and  Lisbon  itself,  when  the  second 
division  should  embark. 

*'  I  was  most  anxious,  and  pressed  upon  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  that  they  should 
be  required  to  evacuate  Lisbon,  and  to  cross  the  Tag^  forthwith,  according  to 
the  plan  recommended  in  the  paper  which  I  had  given  him  on  the  23d,  in  order 
to  give  us  possession  of  the  harbour,  and  the  use  of  the  navigation  of  the  river ; 
because,  as  I  told  him,  he  would  not  be  able  to  conduct  the  service,  and  do  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  refit  the  army,  unless  he  should  have  a  free  and 
easy  communication  between  every  corps  of  the  army  and  the  transports  ;  that 
this  would  be  impossible  even  with  the  possession  of  Belem,  if  the  French  were 
to  continue  in  Lisbon  with  a  circuit  of  three  leagues ;  and  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Tagus,  at  an  early  period,  was  necessary  in  a  view  to  the  future  opera* 
tions  of  the  army. 

<'  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  overruled  this  proposition  of  mine,  and  directed  that 
the  article  might  stand  as  I  have  above  stated,  viz.,  giving  to  the  French  a  cir- 
cuit of  two  leagues  round  Lisbon,  with  a  league  of  distance  between  their  posts 
and  ours  ;  and  to  us  the  possession  of  all  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  including  Belem. 

"  1  beg  that  the  Court  will  not  understand  that  this  meeting  of  the  Lieut.- 
Generuls  of  the  army,  at  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple*s  quarters,  or  that  any  of  the 
meetings  which  I  had  with  him  during  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  were 
at  all  of  the  nature  of  councils  of  war.  They  were  merely  meetings  of  General 
Officers  with  whom  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  chose  to  converse  on  the 
subjects  then  under  his  consideration ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
any,  or  the  whole  of  those  officers,  he  decided  for  himself;  and  in  this  last  meet- 
ing of  the  29th  of  August,  ho  decided  for  himself  upon  eveir  proposition. 

"  1  never  knew  for  what  reason  the  improvements  made  m  the  Convention 
in  this  meeting  of  the  29th  of  August  were  not  carried  into  execution.  I  re- 
turned to  Torres  Vedras  after  the  meeting  was  concluded ;  headquarters  were 
moved  there  on  the  following  day,  the  SOth  ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  I  marched  to  Sobral  with  my  division  on  the  morning  of  the  31st. 

"  When  I  was  near  Sobral,  I  received  a  message  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  acquainting  me  that  the  Convention  had  arrived,  signed  by  General 
Kellerman  and  Colonel  Murray,  and  desiring  to  see  me ;  but  I  was  so  far  from 
Torres  Vedras,  that  I  conceived  I  should  not  be  able  to  arrive  there  in  tim6>, 
and  I  did  not  go  ;  and  the  Court  will  see  that  my  name  is  not  in  the  list  of 
those  officers  who  were  present  at  this  meeting,  as  read  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  ratified  the  Convention 
on  that  day,  without  any  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  meeting  of  General 
Officers  on  the  29th  of  Ang^t ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  never  saw  the  Conven- 
tion till  I  arrived  in  England.*' 


We  have  now  done  with  the  dis- 
tasteful subject  of  the  Convention  of 
Cintra.  The  French  troops  embarked 
amid  the  execrations  of  the  people. 
W^hen  the  last  division  quitted  the 
Portuguese  territory,  shouts  of  triumph 
rent  the  air,  and  Lisbon  was  illnmin- 
ated.  The  British  army  thus  became 
disposable  for  other  services^  and  was 


sent  into  Castile  under  command  of 
1^  Jokm  Moore,  where  it  was  joined 
by  an  additional  force  under  Sir  David 
Baird.    Witii  tiie  detuls  of  tiiat  ni      w 
tunate  expe^tion  we  baYe  nothi      lo 
do.    The  i%ault  is  well  known. 
John  Moore,  after  a  calai    k 
to  Corunnaf  Mi  in  the  t 
tory,  and  left  a  V4  itj 
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country  i^  justly  proud.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  that  distinguished  officer 
is  one  of  these  portions  of  Colonel 
Gurwood's  work  which  imperatively 
demands  quotation.     How  thoroughly 


Detpatchea  qfthe  Duke  of  WeUingion.  [Kor: 

does  it  illustrate  the  hid,  that  the 
great  mind  of  WelilDgton  w«b  faiea- 
pable  of  jealousy>  even  of  a  repatatkni 
which  overshadowed  his  own  f 


Lieut,- General  the  Hon,  Sir  A,  WeUedeyt  K.B.,  to  Lieut.*  Qtneral  Sir 

John  Moore,  K.B, 

*<  Mt  Dear  Gknekal,  Lumijur,  17th  SepU  1806. 

"  I  write  to  you  on  the  subject  to  which  this  letter  relates^  with  the  lame 
freedom  with  which  I  hope  you  would  write  to  me  on  any  point  in  which  you 
might  think  tlie  public  interests  concerned. 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  quite  impossible  that  we  can  go  on  as  we  are  now  con* 
stituted;  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  be  changedj  and  the  country  and  the 
army  naturally  turn  their  eyes  to  you  as  their  commander.  I  understand^ 
however,  that  you  have  lately  had  some  unpleasant  discussions  with  the  King's 
Ministers,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  an  arrange 
ment  for  the  command  of  this  army,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  beet* 
and  would  enable  vou  to  render  those  services  at  this  moment  for  which  you 
are  peculiarly  qualified. 

"  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  talk  to  you  respecting  the  discuasiona  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  in  order  that  I  may  endeavour  to  remove  any  trace 
which  they  may  have  left  on  the  minds  of  the  King's  Ministers  having  the 
effect  which  I  have  supposed. 

'*  Although  I  hold  a  high  office  under  Government,  I  am  no  party  man ; 
but  have  long  been  connected  in  friendship  with  many  of  those  persons  who 
are  now  at  &e  head  of  affairs  in  England ;  and  I  think  I  have  sufficient  in« 
flucnce  over  them,  that  they  may  listen  to  me  upon  a  point  of  this  description, 
more  particularly  as  I  am  convinced  that  they  must  be  as  desirous  as  I  can  be 
to  adopt  the  arrangement  for  the  command  of  this  army  which  all  are  agreed 
is  the  best. 

"  In  these  times,  my  dear  General,  a  man  like  you  should  not  preclude  him- 
self from  rendering  the  services  of  which  he  is  capable  by  any  idle  point  of 
form.  Circumstances  may  have  occurred,  and  might  have  justified  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  none  can  justify  the  continuance  of 
the  temper  in  which  they  are  carried  on  :  and  yet,  till  there  is  evidence  that  it 
is  changed,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  for  the  King's  Ministers  to  employ  you 
in  the  high  situation  for  which  you  are  the  most  fit,  because  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  temper  of  mind  there  can  be  no  cordial  or  confidential  inter- 
course. 

*'  In  writing  thus  much  I  have  perhaps  gone  too  far,  and  have  taken  the 
permission  for  which  it  was  the  intention  of  this  letter  to  ask ;  but  I  shall  send 
it,  as  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  be  apprized  of  the  view  which  I  have 
already  taken  of  these  discussions,  as  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  in 
deciding  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  talk  to  you  any  further  about  them.  If 
you  should  do  so,  it  would  probably  be  most  convenient  to  us  both  to  meet 
at  Lisbon,  or  I  can  go  over  to  you,  if  that  should  suit  you  better.  Believe 
me,'* 


"  &c. 


ATTACK  AND  CAPTURE  OF  OPORTO. 


While  Moore  was  in  Spain,  vainly 
attempting  to  check  the  onward  cur- 
rent of  the  French  arms.  Sir  John 
Cradock  was  appointed  to  command 
the  Britbh  force  still  remaining  in 
Portugal.  After  the  battle  of  Corunna 
that  country  again  became  the  seat  of 
active  military  operations.  Soult  en- 
tered  it  from  Galida>  and  seized  on 


the  city  of  Oporto  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1809.  The  Government  and 
the  people  wore  seized  with  alarm,  and 
the  Regency  having  urgently  entreated 
assistance  from  the  British  nation^ 
reinforcements  were  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

On  the  22d  of  April  he  reached 
LbboDf  and  amid  the  doabt#  diffionltjt 
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and  distractioiif  wbich  soiTOiiiided  probabh       b<  ti 

in  that  capital,  be  prepared  for  acUuu.  of  the  Bm      a       » wm  ^>ou  «       r 

Though  Soult»  by  the  possession  of  aspect  to  tibi«  war. 
Oporto,  held  a  most  formidable  posi-         It  was  under  such  drcumstanees 

tion,  still  his  army  was  at  that  moment  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  assumed  the 

isolated,  for  the  whole   intervening  command  of  the  British  u>rccs  in  Por- 

population  being  hostile,  he  could  hold  tugal.     He  at  once  perceived  that  the 

no  communication  with  Victor,  who^  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy 

having  defeated  Cuesta  at  Medellin^  was  neutralized  by  the  separation  of 

was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Al-  their  corps;  and  whUe  the  movements 

cantara.     The  plan  arranged  between  of  Lapisse  and  Victor  were  cautious 

these  leaders  was,  that  Soult  should  and  hesitating,  he  determined,  by  a 

advance  through  Coimbra  upon  Lis-  prompt  and  rapid  movement,  to  attack 

bon,  while  Victor,  marching  on  Ab-  Soult,  and  dnve  him  from  Oporto. 

rantes,  should  secure  that  fortress,  and  His  views,  at  the  moment  of  commen« 

continue  his  progress  to  the  capital,  cing  operations,  will  be  foimd  fully 

^lany  delays  occurred,  however,  in  the  detailed  in  the  following  interesting 

execution  of  this  project,  which,  had  it  despatch  to  Mr  Hookham  Frere,  then 

been  promptly  carried  into  effect,  would  minister  at  Madrid. 


**  My  Dear  Sir,  Lisbon,  24th  April,  1809. 

**  I  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  propose  to  take  the  com* 
rnand  of  the  army  in  this  country,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  communicated  with 
Sir  J.  Cradock. 

''  I  conclude  that  Sir  John  has  kept  you  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
French  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  i  do  not  find  that  there  has  been  any  mate- 
rial alteration  lately  in  their  position.  They  have  not  passed  the  Vouga,  to 
the  southward,  nor  have  they  extended  themselves  into  Tras-os-Montes  since 
the  loss  of  Chaves.  But  they  have  made  some  movements  towards  the  Tama- 
ga,  which  divides  Tras-os-Montes  from  Minho ;  and  it  is  supposed  they  intend 
to  acquire  for  themselves  the  option  of  retreating  into  Spain  through  Tras-oe* 
Montes,  if  they  should  be  pressed  by  the  British  troops. 

"  I  intend  to  move  towards  Soult,  and  attack  him,  if  I  should  be  able  to  make 
any  arrangement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abrantes,  which  can  give  me  any 
security  for  the  safety  of  this  place  during  my  absence  to  the  northward. 

<'  I  am  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  I  should  not  do  more  good  to  tho 
general  cause  by  combining  with  Greneral  Cuesta  in  an  operation  against  Vic- 
tor ;  and  I  believe  I  should  prefer  this  last,  if  Soult  were  not  in  possession  of 
a  part  of  this  country  which  is  very  fertile  in  resources,  and  of  the  town  of 
Oporto  ;  and  if  to  concert  the  operations  irith  General  Cnesta  would  not  tako 
time  which  might  be  profitably  employed  in  opMsrations  against  Soult. 

<'  I  think  it  probable,  however,  tnat  Soult  will  not  remain  in  Portugal  when 
I  shall  pass  the  Mendego:  if  he  does,  I  shall  attack  him.  If  he  shotud  retire 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  common  cause*  that 
we  should  remain  on  the  defensive  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  actrigorooalj 
in  co-operation  with  Cuesta  against  Victor. 

'<  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  that,  singly,  I  should  be  equal  to  the 
French  force  in  Galicia ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  movement  of  the  Britiah 
force  into  that  province,  inasmuch  as  it  would  oblige  the  French  to  collect  their 
force,  would  put  an  cud  for  the  moment  to  the  war  of  the  peasantry,  whidi 
has  hitherto  been  so  successful,  has  been  so  distressing  to  the  enem^,  and,  in 
fact,  prevents  them  from  doing  all  tiie  mischief  which  their  porition  would 
enable  them  to  do. 

<'  An  operation  against  Victor  is  attended  by  these  advantages.  If  sucoeM* 
fill,  it  cfTectually  relieves  Seville  and  Lisbon,  and  in  case  afSors  should  taka 
such  a  turn  as  to  enable  the  King's  lifimsters  to  make  another  great  effort  ftr 
the  relief  of  Spain,  the  corps  under  my  command  in  Portugal  will  not  he  n- 
niovcd  to  such  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations,  aa  to  render  its  co-op«na* 
tion  impossible,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  eflbct  of  a  great  effort  made  Dj  a 
combined  and  concentrated  force* 
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«  U  !•  tnxe«  tbat  Galicia  and  other  partsy  which  might  be  relieved  by  a  dif- 
ferent, and  a  more  dispersed  implication  of  our  force,  will  continue  for  some 
time  longer  in  the  possession  of  ttie  enemy ;  but  this  must  be  recollected,  that  tho 
relief  of  Galicia  is  certain,  if  this  great  effort,  which  I  have  supposed  may  be 
made,  should  be  successful ;  and  it  is  probable  that  relief  procured  by  thebc 
means  would  be  permanent. 

**  I  am  convinced  that  the  French  will  be  in  serious  danger  in  Spain,  only 
when  a  great  force  shall  be  assembled  which  will  oblige  them  to  collect  their 
troops  ;  and  this  combined  operation  of  the  force  in  this  country,  with  that 
under  General  Cuesta,  may  be  tho  groundwork  of  further  measures  of  tho 
same,  and  a  more  extended  description. 

<'  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  communicate  to  roe  any 
information  you  may  have  of  the  strength  and  position  of  the  different  Frcncli 
corps  now  in  Spain.     Believe  me,**  &c. 


Almost  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  the 
headquarters  of  tne  British  armv  quit- 
ted Lisbon,  and  on  the  2d  of  May 
were  at  Coimbra.  The  intelligence 
then  received  by  Sir  Arthur  was  uu- 
favourable.  It  appeared  that  the 
enemy  had  forced  the  bridge  at  Ama- 
rante,and  that  Silveirahad  been  driven 
across  the  Douro.  The  position  of 
Amarante  was  most  important,  for 
while  held  by  the  Allies,  the  most  fa- 
vourable road  for  the  retreat  of  the 
French  was  closed  against  them.  This 


success  of  the  enemy  rendered  a  change 
of  movement  necessary,  and  Beres- 
ford,  with  6000  men,  chiefly  Portu- 
guese, was  directed  to  march  by  \  Jzeii 
on  Lamego. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
correspondence  connected  with  the.se 
operations,  than  the  complete  couH- 
dence  of  success  which  is  every  where 
apparent  in  it.  We  give  two  short 
specimens.  One,  a  note  to  Marshal 
Beresford,  which  treats  lightly  of  the 
bad  condition  of  the  Portuguese 
troops  : — 


"  My  Dkar  BEassroBD,  Coimbra,  Gth  May,  1809.     ^  pait  1,  r.  m. 

"  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Douglas  :  I  have  besides  received  a  letter  from  him 
stating  that  he  will  be  this  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mealhada  with  our 
friends.     I  have  appointed  him  to  be  near  Fornos,  at  half-past  six  this  evening'. 

"  I  likewise  send  you  some  letters  from  Trant.  You  have  omitted  to  leave 
me  a  statement  of  tne  rations  of  your  troops,  or  an  account  of  the  period  lo 
which  they  are  victualled.  You  have  also  omitted  to  tell  me  where  the  inter- 
preters attached  to  the  brigades  are  to  get  horses  and  mules. 

*'  1  wish  much  to  see  Arentschild. 

''  Your  troops  made  but  a  bad  figure  this  morning  at  the  review.  The 
battalions  very  weak,  not  more  than  300  men  ;  the  body  of  men,  particularly 

of  the regiment,  very  bad ;  and  the  officers  worse  than  any  tniiig  I  have 

seen.     Believe  me,  &c, 

"  P.S. — Mr  HawUns  has  informed  me  that  you  have  taken  away  forty 
mules  which  he  had  got  from  the  magistrates  here.  We  must  keep  clear  (>f 
each  other  in  our  requisitions,  otherwise  all  will  sink.  If  our  ('ommissary  is 
to  supply  the  Portuguese  troops  when  engaged  in  an  operation  of  this  kiuii, 
we  must  have  all  the  supplies  the  country  can  afford.** 


Coimbra,  7th  May,  1609. 


Tho  other  to  Lord  Castlereagh  : — 

"  My  DejiR  Lord, 

''My  despatch  of  this  date  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  state  of  affairs  hen\ 
I  think  that  I  shall  soon  settle  this  part  of  the  country  in  some  way  or  other  ; 
and  I  shall  then  turn  my  attention  entirely  to  Victor. 

•*  I  think  it  probable  that  Cuesta  and  I  shall  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Fronch  army  on  the  Guadiana,  and  that  we  shall  force  them  to  retreat.  The 
tenor  of  mv  instructions  will  then  become  important ;  and  unless  they  are 
altered,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  halt  at  the  moment  I  shall  have  removed  from  tlio 
Portuguese  frontier  the  danger  by  which  it  is  threatened ;  possibly  at  that 
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time  at  which  Ihejcontiniii     9  of       i4vi     m  ^  iDt 

cause  of  the  Spabiards. 

<^  I  wish  the  King's  Miniaten  to  consider  this  point,  and  to  give  me'a  latt> 
tude  to  continue  my  operations  in  Spain,  if  I  should  consider  them  important 
to  the  Spanish  cause,  and  consistent  with  the  safetj  of  Portugal.  Belme 
me,*'  ^ 


"&c. 


While  Beresford  was  moving  on 
the  enemy's  left,  in  order  to  cut  off  his 
retreat,  Wellesley,  with  the  main  hody 
of  the  army,  continued  to  advance. 
On  the  10th,  the  former  drove  back 
Loison  s  corps  on  Amarapte.  On  the 
11th,  the  British  army  halted  with 
their  advance  on  the  heights  beyond 
Cavallcros,  about  two  leagues  from  the 
Douro.  During  the  night,  the  enemy 
continued  their  retreat. 

The  movements  of  Wellesley  were 
of  course  observed  by  Soult  with 
an  anxious  eye.  He  saw  the  dan- 
ger of  being  enclosed  in  the  north 
of  Portugal,  and  commenced  prepara- 
tions for  retreat.  The  sick  and 
the  baggage  were  ordered  to  the 
rear,  and  having  destroyed  the  pon- 
toon bridge  across  the  Douro,  and 
directed  sJl  the  boats  to  be  brought  to 


the  right  bank  of  the  river,  $onlt  fana* 

S*Ded  himself  for  the  moment  secoro* 
is  impression  waa  that  Wellealejr 
would  come  roimd  by  sea  and  effect  t 
landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  DourOy 
and  Loison  was  ordered  to  maintain 
his  ground  at  Meganflco  and  Pem  da 
Ragoa,  to  prevent  the  river  being 
crossed  at  either  of  these  points. 

Had  Soult*s  anticipations  been  cor- 
rect, he  would  have  had  full  time  for 
retreat  into  Galicia*  or  by  throwing 
himself  with  his  whole  force  on  Beres- 
ford, he  might  have  crossed  into  Beinu 
But  Wellesley*8  plana  were  very  dif- 
ferent He  determined  to  cross  lb 
Douro  at  aU  haxarda»  apd  at  once  diiYO 
him  from  Oporto,  With  this  int^o- 
don,  the  following  were  the  instnie- 
tions  to  General  Wl : — 


*'  My  Dear  Hill,  Coimbra»  8U1  Ma]r»  1809- 

"  We  halted  yesterday  to  give  General  Beresford  time  to  get  forwardf  and 
wc  shall  proceed  with  our  operations  to>morrow.  You  will  receive  from  dte 
Quartermaster- General  a  paper,  fully  explanatory  to  you  of  all  that  is  in* 
tended  you  should  perform ;  to  which  I  have  only  to  add— first,  that  you  will 
find  the  boats  ready  for  you  at  Aveiro,  and  will  have  to  g^  boatmen  only.  In 
which  Douglas,  whom  1  send  to  you,  will  assbt  vou ;  secondly,  that  I  mean 
you  should  bring  up  to-morrow  night  in  such  a  place  as  that  the  enemy  cannot 
discover  you,  in  that  part  of  the  river  or  lake  of  which  the  banks  are  swampy ; 
thirdly,  that  you  should  land  your  light  infantnr  below  the  town,  where  ft  is 
certain  the  enemy  never  is,  in  order  to  secure  the  unmolested  disembarkatUm 
of  the  remainder  of  your  corps  at  Ovar,  where  it  ib  possible  the  enemy  may 
have  a  small  patrole. 

<<  I  recommend  to  you  to  cook  a  day*s  providons  at  Aveiro  for  ^our  men 
for  the  10th,  and  to  refresh  your  men  at  Ovar,  while  you  are  waiting  fhero 
to  learn  the  progress  of  General  Cotton  witH  his  cavalry. 

"  Having  communicated  with  that  General,  you  will  then  move  firom  Crap 
by  the  road  which  leads  from  Ovar  to  Feira,  till  that  road  meets  the  groit 
ruad  from  Coimbra  to  Oporto.  You  will  halt  there  tiU  you  shall  be  JoinM  by 
the  cavalry.  My  intention  is  to  push  the  enemy  aa  far  as  I  can  on  the  iOtibf 
even  into  Oporto,  if  possible.     Believe  me,"  &c. 

To  Beresford  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  Mv  Dear  Beresford,  Convento  do  OHJo,  11th  May,  180^ 

*'  If  the  French  shoidd  weaken  their  corps  about  Amarante  and  "^^dla  Real* 
so  as  to  give  you  any  reason  to  hope  that  yon  ean  do  any  thing  against  theoif 
then  I  wish  you  to  attack  them,  and  take  any  opportnnity  of  gettlne  posaeiiloo 
of  either  of  these  points.  But  remember  that  you  are  a  Coiiimaim0r-in.Gliiaf 
of  an  army,  and  must  not  be  beaten ;  therefore  do  not  undertake  any  tUag 
with  your  troops,  if  you  have  not  some  strong  hopes  of  aneoesa. 
*'  I  have  a  plan  to  reinforce  that  point  also,  if  the  French  aboiild  erofli  A* 
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Boiiroy  and  pretend  to  defend  ihemselTes  at  Oporto  bj  to  doing*    Beliere 
me,**  &c. 

Then  came  the  grand  denouement. 
General  Murray  was  detached  to  Avin- 
tas»  a  ford  about  five  miles  up  the  riyer, 
where  he  was  directed  to  cross  with 
bis  brigade.  The  Guards,  under  Ge* 
neral  Sherbrooke,  were  to  cross  the 
ferry  below  the  city  and  Villa  Nova,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  army  at  the  con- 
vent of  St  Augustine  da  Lerra.  To 
proteot  the  passage,  several  guns  were 
planted  in  the  garden  of  the  convent. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the 
details  of  an  achievement  of  arms  too 


brilliant  not  to  be  generally  known 
and  appreciated.  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  generally  that  the  operations 
above  enumerated  were  completely 
successful.  The  Douro  was  passed  in 
open  day ;  the  enemy  fled  in  the  g^at- 
est  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  their 
sick  and  wounded,  a  great  part  of  their 
baggage,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  guns. 

Thus  wrote  the  victor,  almost  in  tbe 
moment  of  triumph,  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms: — 


**  My  Dear  Beresford,  Oporto,  12th  May,  1809. 

«*  I  wrote  to  you  at  twelve,  to  inform  you  that  the  enemy  had  left  this  town, 
excepting  their  small  guards,  and  that  my  troops  are  passing  over. 

"  As  soon  as  one  battalion,  the  Buifs,  bad  passed,  the  enemy  made  a  most 
furious  attack  upon  them,  which  they  continued  for  about  t\iu>  hours.  \Vc 
threw  over  reinforcements  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  the  most  wc  could  do  was  to 
send  over  the  remainder  of  Hill's  brigade  and  the  Portuguese  battalion,  which 
coips  defended  themselves  most  gallantly,  and  we  ended  by  obtaining  a  com- 
plete victory. 

''  We  have  taken  some  pieces  of  cannon,  how  many  I  cannot  say,  many 
prisoners,  killed  vast  numbers,  and  the  infantry  went  off  towards  Valongo  and 
Amarante  in  the  utmost  confbsion.     Some  of  the  cavalry  went  the  same  way. 

*'  I  am  much  afraid  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  march  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

"  1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  Keep  Villa  Real  if  you  can  do  fo 
with  safety,  and  depend  upon  my  being  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  French.  I 
shall  state  my  movements  exactly  as  soon  as  I  can.     Believe  me/*  &c. 
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We  have  always  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  our  brethren  of  tho  United 
States^  in  a  certain  way.  Wo  regarded 
them,  for  instance,  as  a  remarkable 
steam-boat  people,  as  remarkably  ready 
at  amusing  themselves  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  English  brains,  and  as 
equally  remarkable  for  thinking  them- 
selves the  first  shots,  soldiers,  sailors, 
philosophers,  and  legislators  under  the 
moon.  But  their  glory  is  about  to  set, 
their  laurel  about  to  wither,  their 
**  stars,"  twenty-six  as  they  are,  are 
about  to  be  lost  in  the  dawn  of  a  genius, 
provokingly  close  to  their  own  fron- 
tier, a  neignbour,  with  cU  the  danger- 
ous superiority  of  wit,  sharpened  by 
the  gratification  of  local  rivalry  ; — 
even  an  Englishman,  writing  in  Nova 
Scotia  the  happiest  of  all  burlesques, 
with  the  best  of  all  intentions,  at  once 
to  raise  an  imperishable,  but  not  ill- 
tempered  laugh  at  the  Yankees,  and 
to  excite  the  languor  of  his  Nova  Sco- 
tian  friends — to  tell  Jonathan  in  per- 
fect good-humour  that  tho  most  pro- 
fessional of  all  sneerers  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  the  most  acute  of  all 
ridicule — and  to  teach  the  people  of 
that  vast  and  capable  colony.  Nova 
Scotia,  that  they  have  something  worth 
struggling  for — something  to  desire, 
and  a  multitude  of  things  to  mend. 
Such  a  volley  coming  from  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  flank  of  their  clever,  and 
rather  self-satisfied  friends,  the  New 
England  States,  must  have  astonished 
them  as  much  as  the  Spartans  were 
astonished  at  the  visit  of  a  Theban  in- 
vasion, or  all  Greece  when  it  saw 
Pindar  shooting  up  like  a  meteor  from 
Bceotia. 

The  volley  is  given  from  the  mask- 
ed battery  of  the  *'  Clockmaker,**  or 
**  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel 
SUck  of  SiickviUe." 

To  let  our  readers  a  little  into  the 
character  of  the  hero,  we  should  men- 
tion that  in  America  the  clockmaker 
is  professionally,  what  the  pedlar,  the 
blue  beadsman,  or  the  travelling  tinker 
of  England  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  very  important  personage  among  the 
old  farmers  and  their  old  wives^  the 
carriers  of  London  news,  the  tellers  of 


old  stories,  and  the  general  circulators 
of  all  sorts  of  the  smaller  trades 
among  the  remote  and  quiet  villages, 
where  neither  a  stage-coach  was  seeii^ 
nor  a  Sunday  paper  dreamt  of.  But 
the  clockmaker  of  the  ''  States  '*  exhi- 
bits  the  improvement  of  the  age.  He 
is  of  a  higher  grade,  yet  with  nearly 
the  same  profession.  His  business  is 
undoubtealy  to  sell  his  wooden  clocks ; 
but  his  practice  is  to  be  the  general 
conduit  of  all  opinions  going  at  the 
time,  and  thus  exhibiting  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  native  character  in  their 
most  prominent  point  of  view,  to  serve, 
as  circumstances  may  determine,  for 
the  portrait  or  the  caricature  of  tho 
Yankee.  The  stories  told  in  America 
of  the  dexterity  of  the  clockmaker 
tribe  in  taking  in  purchasers,  in  getting 
off  their  wares,  and  in  the  general  ob- 
ject of  hoodwinking  the  vigilance  of 
mankind,  are  numberless,  and  some  of 
them  capital.  But  Mr  Slick's  talents 
must,  for  the  present,  stand  in  place  of 
our  memories,  and  we  must  suffer  the 
world  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  original  exbting  on  its  sur- 
face. 

A  gentleman  riding  on  the  high-road 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  overtaken  by  a  sin- 
gular personage  on  horseback.  This 
is  Mr  Slick  the  clockmaker,  and  tho 
remainder  of  their  intercourse  is  occu- 
pied in  a  journey,  the  journey  being 
occupied  with  tho  clockmaker*d  opi- 
nions on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  politics, 
character,  national  habits,  the  country, 
&c.,  all  expressed  in  the  peculiar  dia^ 
lect  which  the  Yankee  regards  as  the 
atticism  of  the  English  language. 

As  the  "  Voluntary  system**  is  now 
the  favourite  theme  of  all  the  half 
Pagans,  half  rebels  in  England,  who  de- 
sire to  see  the  "  glorious  days  when  we 
shall  have  neither  Church  nor  King,** 
we  shall  tell  them,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Slick,  the  "  carrying  out*'  of 
the  principle  in  the  land  of  liberty. 
Pointing  to  a  ruined  hovel,  he  says, 
there  might  be  a  grand  spec  made 
there  in  building  a  good  inn  and  a 
good  church. 

**  What  a  sacrilegious  and  unnatural 
union,**  was  the  hearer's  observation. 


{ 
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flag  in  the  uniyan^  noir.  The  BiMth 
can  whip  all  the  worlcd  and  we  can 
whip  the  British.  It*8  near  ahout  the 
prettiest  sight  I  know  of,  is  one  of  oar 
tirst- class  frigates,  manned  with  our 
free  and  enlightened  citizens,  all  ready 
for  sea ;  it  is  like  the  great  American 
eagle  on  its  perch,  balancing  itself  for 
a  start  on  the  broad  expanse  of  blue 
sky,  afeared  of  nothing  of  its  )dnd,  and 
president  of  all  it  surveys.  It  was  a 
good  emblem  that  we  chosej  wam*t 
it?*' 

There  was  no  evading  so  direct^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  conceited  an 
appeal  as  this.  '*  Certainly,**  said  J, 
"  the  emblem  was  well  chosen.  I  waa 
particularly  struck  with  it  on  observing 
the  device  on  your  naval  buttons  dur» 
ing  the  last  war — an  eagle  with  an 
anchor  in  its  claws.  That  was  a 
natural  idea  taken  from  an  ordinary 
occurrence — a  bird  purloining  tlie 
anchor  of  a  frigate,  an  article  so  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  the  food  of  its 
voung.  It  was  well  chosen,  and  ex- 
hibited great  taste  and  judgment  in 
the  artist.     The  emblem  is  more  ap^ 

Eropriate  than  you  are  aware  of—. 
casting  of  what  you  cannot  perfonnf 
grasping  at  what  you  cannot  attain— » 
an  emblem  of  arrogance  and  weaknesaiy 
of  ill-directed  ambition  and  vulgar 
pretension.** 

''  It  is  a  common  phrase,*'  said  be* 
with  great  composure,  '*  among  w^f* 
men,  to  say  d — n  vour  buttons,  and  I 
guess  it*s  natural  for  you  to  say  so  of 
the  buttons  of  our  navals.  I  guess 
you  have  a  right  to  that  *ere  oath*** 

Mr  Slick  proceeds,  with  the  hap- 
piest caricature  of  American  self>a0« 
miration,  to  vindicate  the  soaring  ^4- 
rit  of  his  country.  But  Mio  eagJd 
takitig  up  the  anchor  is  too  mud)  evaa 
for  him.  He  admits  that  it  **  petliaps 
might,  with  more  propriety,  have  he^n 
simply  perched  on  an  anchor,  instffa4 
of  lifting  it  in  its  olaws.**.  Howey^« 
he  supposes  that  the  UuticUr  wgs 
made  by  some  stupid  fortMgn  ardtfi^ 
''  But,*'  says  he,  **  if  this  eagle  ii  tiy- 
ing  to  do  what  he  cannot  ^^^  ^JF- 
honourable  ambition  arter  idl,*^  Hf 
thus  recovers  his  ground,  snd  proct^ 
to  detail  those  superiaritiM  of  t^ 
Yankee,  which  make  him  tne  ''  Tajy 
tip.  top  of  all  livbg,  b:featbinff  tiisk- 
kind.**  One  of  the  specnlitaoiis  i|i 
which  ibis  promisinf  gWi»  ftor, 
barked  is  a  capital  in6tano9  9*  Y|aiMB 
trade,  diversined  in  its  natraihre  wfu 
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all  those  octi  ramUiogs  m^d  eeo^n^ 
notions,  which  make  the  dooknHifcer 
'the  first  of  story-^ers.  He  be^w 
by  talking  of  an  officer  at  Warsaw* 
*'  But  I  guess  I  must  tell  you  first  why 
I  went  there,  'cause  that  will  show 
you  how  we  speculate.  One  Sab* 
bath  day»  after  bell-ringing,  when 
most  of  the  women  had  gone  to  meett 
ing  (for  they  were  great  hands  fbr 
pret^  sannons,  and  our  Unitarian 
ministers  aU  preach  poetry,  only  they 
leave  the  rhyme  oui^  it  sparkles  like 
perry),  I  goes  down  to'  £ast  Indi^ 
Whsrf  to  see  Captain  Zeek  Hancock 
of  Nantucket,  \o  enquire  how  oil  wmh 
and  if  it  would  bear  doing  any  tbinf 
in,  when  who  should  come  along  bat 
Jabedb  Green.  Slick,  says  he^  how 
do  you  do  ?  isn't  this  as  pretty  a  chnr 
as  you*ll  see  between  this  and  Norfolk 
—It  whips  English  weather  by  a  loof 
chalk;  mid  t&n  he  looked  down  at 
my  watah  sea|s»  and  looked  and  looked 
as  if  he  thought  Fd  stole  'em.^  Ai 
last  he  IpdLs  up,  and  says  hOfSliek*  I 
suppose  yon  wou}dn*t  go  to  Warsaw* 
would  you,  if  it  was  made  worth  yonr 
while?  Wdich  Warsaw?  says  1,  t^ 
I  believe  in  my  h  wt  we  (u^a  a  him- 
dred  of  them.  None  of  oi^n  al  M* 
says  he— Warsaw  In  Poland.  Well 
1  don^t  know,  says  t;  what  do  you 
call  worth  while?  Sia  doUara  mIbJb 
expenses  paid,  and  a  bonus  of  ope 
thousand  ddlars,  if  fpeoulaftion  tmioi 
out  well,  t  am  ofi;  says  h  whenever 
you  sfgr  go.  Tuesday,  says  be,  in  the 
Hamlmiigh  packet.  NoWf  ssyf  hih 
rminatiiniatipnhvrryi  Tm  going  # 
pleasnrin*  to-4sy  in  the  cnstom-Mii 
boai^  along  irtth  Jpsiah  Brsdfe|tf| 
galls,  dowii  to  N&hant.  But  1*4  teS 
you  whet  I  api  at|  Uie  Eipperor  of 
Kussia  has  ordered  the  Poles  to  ei|i 

off  their  queues  on  the  ist  f^iemUHyi 
yofi  RiMft  boy  them  al{  qp,  an^  MP 
them  off  to  London  for  W9  w§i 
makeie.  Hunuoi  heir  Is  speroe*  aSa 
risen,  tord  a  nMsy*  mgk  U  linr 
queer  they  will  looE,  won^i  4hv? 
Well  I  vow*  that's  whaltbe  set  Mb 
call  sading  mder  bare  fofm  MMi 
trqe,idnti|?  I gtaew it vu) tiqf «ll 
e      sliei  ea4Afoqaow 
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most  dicUtorial  of  all  humourisb,  the  do^  does  a  bog  from  a  potato  field. 

Ute  well  known  Abcinothy.    Nothing  He'd  a  found  liig  way  out  of  the  hole  in 

can  be  more  exact  than  the  painting;,  the  fence  a  plaguv  sigbt  quicker  than 

of  this  interriew  :  the  Hnrpriso  of  the  he  came  in,  1  recKou. 

Yankee,  whom  he  always  licacribes  as  "  The  honourable  Alden  Gobble  was 

full  of  his  own   importance,   ut   t)ie  djspectlc,  und  he  suffered  great  iiii- 

bluntness  of  llic   Briton  j   the  power-  easiness   arter   eaten,   *o   be  goes   to 

lessness  of  tlic  one  to  reply,  and  tlio  Abernelhy  fur  advice.     '  What's  the 

effrontery  of  the  other.     Abcrnetby's  matter  witli  you?"   said  tbe  Doctor, 

rtylo  was  certainly  no  favourite  of  jist  that  way,  without  even  passing' 

ours.      Acute  by  nature,  bo  was  dog-  the  time  o'  day  willi  him — '  what's  the 

maticat  by  babit;  tcizeil  by  the  follies  matter  with  you?'  said  he.     'Why,' 

of     the    numerous     liypoeboudriacs,  aays  Aldeu,  '  I  presume  Ihavethedys- 

made  by  indigestion  in  this  mutton-  pepsy."      '  Ah  me,'  said  he,   '  I  see  ; 

eating  country,   he  indulged  himself  a  Yankee  swallowed  more  dollars  and 

iu  hectoring  his  patieuts,  and  has  left  cents  than  be  can  digest.'     '  I  am  au 

behind  him  the  sinister  reputation  of  American  citizen,'  says  Aldeu,  vrilli 

saying,  among  a  few  witty  things,  great  dignity  ;  <  I  am  secretary  to  our 

many  of  the  most  impudent  OD  record,  legation  at  tlie  Court  of  St  James.' 

But   he   had  professional   merit.      If  '  "The  devil  you  arcl' said  Abemctliy; 

fantastic  in  theory,  be  was  uccuiafe  '  then  you'll  soon  get  rid  of  your  dys- 

in  practice.      His   insolence  did  not  pepsy.'     '  I  dunl  see  that  'ere  iiife- 

impcdu  bis  humanity  ;  and  bis  know-  reiice,'  said  Alden  ;  'it  don't  follow 

K-dge  of  the  numerous  class  of  dis-  from  what  you  piedicate  atall;  it  uu't 

ojsee  to  which  he  had  especially  de-  a  natural  consefjuence,  I  guess,  that  a 

voted  himself,  was  sound,  practical,  man  should  cease  to  be  ill,  bet^ausc  Itc 

and  comprehensive.    Even  tlje  sneers,  is  called  by  the  voice  of  a  free  auil 

for  which  he  had  a  natural  genius,  enlightened  people  to  fill  an  impor- 

often  gave  way  to  good  fetling,  and  taut  office.'     ^Tlic  truth  is,  you  could 

Abernethy  could  be  as  rational  and  no  more  trap  Alden  than  you  could 

decorous  as  he  was  experienced  and  an  Indian.     He  could  see  other  folk's 

intelligent.       He    died    about    ihrco  trail,  and  made  none  himself ;  be  was 

years  since;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  real  diplomatiGl,  and  1  believe  our 

ids  death  was  caused  tiy   the  diseaso  diplomatists  are  allowed  to  be  the  btet 

on  whose  cure  he  had  founded  his  ru-  in  the  world.)   >  Hut  I  tell  you  it  does 

putation.     Feebleness  of  the  stomach  follow,'  s.iid  tlio  Doctor ;  *  for  in  the 

seems  to  have  been  his  malady  through  company  you'll  have  to  keep,  you'll 

life.      His  inaction  and  cunBncmcnt  have  to  cat  like  a  Christian.' 

to  the  air  of  London,  promoted  this  "  It  waa  an  everlasting  ]>ity  Alden 

disease ;  and  Abcmetby  was  lost  to  contradicted  him,   for   he   broke  out 

the  public  at  a  time  of  life  when  he  like  one  raving  distracted  mad.     'I'll 

stilt  retained  all  the  vigour  of  his  un-  be  d — d,'  said  he,  '  if  ever  1  saw  a 

derstanding.     But  we  mtist  give  Mr  Yankee  that  didn'tbolthisfoodwbolo. 

Slick's  anecdote.      Nothing  can  be  like  a    boa-constrictor.       How  the 

more  characteristic  of  the  parties  ;  it  devil  can  you  expect  to  digest  food 

is  capitally  done.  that  you  neither  take  the  trouble  to 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Aber-  dissect  nor  time  to  masticHlc  ?     If» 

nethy,  a  British  doctor?"  said  the  no  wonder  you  lose  your  teeth,  fur 

cloekmakcr.  you  never  use  them  ;  nor  your  diges- 

"  Preijuently,"  said  I  j  "ho  was  an  tion,  for  you  overload  it ;    nor  your 

eminent  man,  and  had  a.  most  exten-  aativa,  for  you  expend  it  on  the  car- 

sive  practice."  pels  instead  of  your  food.     It's  dis- 

"  Well,   I  reckon  lie  was  a  vulgar  gusting,  it's  beastly.      You  Yankcei 

critter,  that,"  he  replied ;  "  he  treated  load  your  stomachs  as  a  Devonshire 

thelroubleof  Alden  Gobble,  secretary  man  does  his  cart — as  full  as  it  can 

to  our  legation  at  London,  dreadful  hold,  and  as  fast  as  he  can  pilch  it 

bad  once;  and  I  gueiw  if  it  had  been  with  a  dung-fork,  and  drive  off;  and 

me  be  had  used  that  way,  I'd  a  Hxcd  then  you  complain  that  such  a  load  of 

bis  dint  for  him,  so  that  he'd  think  coiupust  is  ton  heavy  for  you.     Dys- 

twiee  afore  he'd  tire  such  another  shot  pepsy,   eht     Infernal   gurzling,   you 

as  that  'ere  agam.     Id  made  him  mean.     I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr  Sccre- 

auke  tracts,  I  guera,  as  quick  as  a  tary  of  Legation,  take  half  the  tim* 
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to  eat  that  you  do  to  drawl  out  your 
words — chew  your  food  half  as  much 
as  you  do  your  fihhy  tobacco^  and 
you'll  be  well  in  a  month/ 

"  *  1  don't  understand  such  lan- 
guage/ said  Alden  (for  he  was  fairly 
ryled,  and  got  his  dander  up,  and 
when  he  shows  clear  grit,  he  looks 
"gly*  ugly*  I  tell  you);  'I  don't 
understand  such  language,  sir;  I  came 
here  to  consult  you  professionally,  and 

not  to  be '     *  Don't  understand!' 

said  the  Doctor, '  why,  it's  plain  Eng- 
lish ;  but  here,  read  my  book  * — and 
he  shoved  a  book  into  his  hands,  and 
left  him,  in  an  instant,  standing  alone 
in  the  middle  of  the  room/'  Mr 
Slick  considers  the  Doctor  as  a  very 
lucky  man  in  not  having  had  him  for 
a  patient.  He  would  have  fallen 
with  heavy  vengeance  on  the  man  of 
the  blue  pill;  and  the  scene  might 
have  been  performed-  before  its  time, 
in  which  the  mad  student  at  the  medi- 
cal examination  lately,  made  doubly 
mad  by  being  plucked,  attempted  at 
once  to  revenge  himself  and  relievo 
the  commonwealth,  by  annihilating 
half-a  dozen  of  his  examiners. 

So  much  for  Nova  Scotia  and  its  im- 
practicabilities. The  writer  of  the  vo- 
lume is  evidently  a  capital  fellow.  We 
want  such  to  throw  a  new  life  even 
into  European  literature.  Our  wri- 
ters are  sinking  into  insipidity.  The 
Washington  Irving  style,  which  to  us 
tastes  like  a  composition  of  treacle  and 
water,  sickly  and  sweet,  the  feeble  ef- 
fusion of  feelings  which  no  man  ever 
felt  but  after  a  dose  of  molasses,  its 
imagination  the  picture  of  a  night- 
mare, and  its  sensibility  the  feelings  of 
a  nursery,  has  utterly  spoiled  the  vi- 
scera of  the  rising  generation  of  Ame- 
rican penmen.  They  produce  nothing 
but  Jereiniades,  Sterne's  Maria  in  a 
wigwam,  and  with  a  necklace  of  scalps, 
is  their  model  of  the  pathetic  ;  and  all 
the  bold  novelties  of  nature  in  a  now 
country,  the  vigour  of  thought  which 
might  have  seemed  inseparable  from 
the  struggle  with  the  elements,  the 
wilderness,  and  the  Indian ;  and  even 
the  rude  originality  which  is  one  of 
the  compensations  of  national  igno- 
rance, are  all  swamped  in  the  imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  England  in  the  last 
century,  when  the  genius  of  England 
had  sunk  to  its  lowest  depths,  when 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  novelist,  and 
Hay  ley  a  poet.  Wo  say,  let  the  wri- 
ter of  Slick's  aphorisms  try  his  powers 


on  a  subject  adequate  to  their  capacity. 
Let  him  leave  Nova  Scotia  and  come 
to  England.  Caricature  of  the  most 
cauterizing  kind  never  had  ampler  op- 
portunities than  hi  the  public  life  of  our 
parties.  Let  him  take  in  hand  the 
sullen  vulgarity  of  our  ambitious  rab- 
ble of  legislative  tinkers ;  let  his  knife 
cut  deep  into  the  core  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  open  infidel,  and  the  would-be 
robber  against  Church  and  State.  Let 
him  toss  and  gore  the  miserable  slaves 
of  pelf,  the  hacks  of  office  who  cling 
to  every  Administration  for  their  hire. 
What  invaluable  and  exhaustless  sub- 
jects would  this  clever  scarifier  of  bom- 
bast, absurdity,  meanness,  and  pre* 
sumption  find  before  him  in  the  mem- 
bers for  the  metropolitan  boroughs ; 
in  the  aristocratic  candidates  for  the 
courtship  of  the  mob ;  iu  the  giddy 
follies  of  the  Whig-  Radical  Cabinet ; 
in  the  grim  hypocrisy,  obsequious  vile- 
ness,  and  bitter  malignity  of  the  poH- 
tic<d  Dissenter.  And,  above  all,  what 
a  subject  for  the  rack  and  the  fiame, 
for  the  most  unsparing  torture  that 
could  be  inflicted  by  indignant  genius 
and  insulted  patriotism,  must  he  not 
find  in  the  Popish  clique,  the perjurerg, 
the  branded  slaves  of  the  Bible-burn- 
ing priesthood.  The  fund  would  be 
inexhaustible,  the  impulse  manly,  and 
the  service  beyond  all  praise. 

Or,  if  he  must  remain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  he  not  give 
some  share  of  his  talents  to  the  illus- 
tration of  our  affairs  in  Canada?  That 
country,  to  which  Radicalism,  Popery, 
and  the  guilty  ambition  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  look  with  a  combined  hatred 
of  British  feelings  and  Britain  ;  that 
country  which  enjoys  the  councils  of 
Mr  Joseph  Hume,  the  agency  of  Mr 
Roebuck,  the  presidency  of  Mr  Papi- 
neau,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  go* 
vernraent  of  Lord  Gosford.  Inhere  is 
a  field  for  his  ploughshare  to  run 
through.  There  is  a  fallow  of  weeds 
and  poisons  which,  if  he  will  but  gather 
its  produce  to  burn,  would  be  enough 
for  fame  and  fortune.  The  very  flame 
of  that  combustion  of  brambles  would 
throw  a  light  across  the  Atlantic.  Let 
him,  or  some  one  like  him,  but  try. 
We  want  to  see  activity,  ardour,  and 
courage  distinguish  the  good  cause. 
Let  them  be  shown,  and  success  is 
unquestionable  in  any  country  of  tho 
globe.  f 


Jtmius  said,  "  the  British  Constitu- 
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of  perfection.  In  hit  g^oms>  hb 
horses,  his  carriage,  his  establiBhrnent^ 
the  ol^ect  of  the  perfectionist  is  not  to 
dfizzle ;  which  is  tne  foreigner's  object^ 
and  which  the  Englishman  deems 
Tulgar ;  but  to  defy  any  man  living 
to  tind  fault  with  any  pomt  of  the  en- 
tire. From  this  came  the  grey  coats 
of  his  grooms,  made  with  the  finest 
skill  of  Stultz,  his  dark-bodied  equi- 
page, in  whose  niche  Mercury  himself 
might  have  acknowledged  the  model 
of  lightness  and  ease,  and  in  whose 
exquisite  varnish  the  Venus  Calypyx 
might  have  contemplated  a41  her  beau- 
ties without  feeling  the  want  of  her 
mirror.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford 
comprehends  this  state  of  affairs ;  and 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  result  of 
that  noble  person*s  studies  in  coach- 
men's draperies  and  harness,  will  per- 
ceive at  once  the  drift  of  our  pane- 
gyric, and  that  the  noble  Marquis  was 
nut  bom  in  vain. 

The  Chevalier  Williams  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Marquis.  But  he  soared  after  him 
as  high  as  his  inferior  genius  suffered ; 
and  his  britchska,  his  two  postilions^ 
and  his  pair  of  grooms,  not  omitdng 
a  showy  ChevaUeress  in  the  inside> 
were  for  their  time  among  the  most 
polished  appendages  of  Brighton.  His 
])ills — but  why  should  such  things  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  page  with  those 
*'  children  of  fire  and  o£&pring  of  the 
sun,"  the  exquisites  of  Regent  Street? 
— amounted  to  some  trifie  above  or  be- 
low L.lOO  a-week.  And  this  was 
merely  in  his  private  hours*;  for  he 
was  fond  of  society,  now  and  then  en- 
tertained handsomely,  had  a  round  of 
friendships  not  unworthy  himselfy  and 
though  never  stooping  to  the  hon  vi- 
vnnt,  yet  could  shine  at  the  head  of 
his  own  sumptuous  tables.  In  other 
instances  he  loved  philosophic  retlrt- 
ment,  and  devoted  to  the  Cheyalieriss 
and  one  or  two  select  friends,  dsTer 
at  ecartc,  those  hours  for  which  the 
fashionable  world  pined.  But  the 
fashionable  world  itself  has  its  changes, 
and,  one  day,  a  remarkably  plain- 
dressed  personage,  but  with  a  remark- 
ably keen  eye,  and  a  harriedlr  inyesti- 
gating  countenance,  alightea  fVom  a 
passing  stage  at  the  door  of  the  hotalj 
and  enquired  for  the  Cheyalier,  An 
interview  followed,  of  which  the  ptf- 
ticulars  are  buried  in  the  most  pro- 
found secrecy ;  but  wbW^  ensiieq  m 
the  stranger's  locking  the  door  iA  the 


apartment  on  the  autiide,  tnd  proceed?, 
ing  up  stairs  sans  ceremontet  to  an 
apartment  of  Parisian  pomp,  where« 
indulpring  herself  with  the  deHcioos 
sea-Tiew,  lounged  the  Ghevalieress  iii 
the  yiranda.  She  was  a  handsome 
woman,  and  was  extremely  indignant 
at  the  intrusion.  The  stranger  at- 
tempted to  explain,  but  the  lady 
would  listen  to  no  explanation,  and 
was  proceeding  to  eject  him  by  ma^ 
nual  process,  when  he  told  her  in 
plain  professional  language,  that  it 
she  refused  to  let  him  examine  the 
apartment,  he  must  lock  her  up  too ; 
that  he  had  turned  the  key  upon  bet 
husband,  whom  he  had  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  forgery  to  a  larve  extentf 
and  that  the  pair  must  put  themselye^ 
en  route  for  London  under  his  charge 
within  the  next  half  hour.  The  p^ 
sings, 

*'  Love,  light  as  air,  at  right  of  himiiHi 

ties. 
Waves  his  white  wiogi,  and  in  a  momeot 

flies.*' 

He  never  waved  them  more  raptdty' 
than  at  the  sight  of  the  Bow- Street 
officer's  ties,  for  the  first  display  9F 
his  warrant  instantly  dissolved  Ibe 
connexion.  The  lady  declared  tha^ 
she  was  simply  the  Platonic  acaualnt^ 
ance  of  the  gentleman  f  that  sne  had 
a  husband  of  her  own,  from  whom, 
though  temporarily  parted,  she  bad 
never  thought  of  toeing  divorced} 
and  that  having  had  the  hononr  of 
the  Chevalier's  friendship  but  for  in 
extremely  brief  periods  she  was  detaj^ 
mined  not  to  ruk  her  own  peaoe  of 
mind  by  stirrinp^  an  inch  from  tm 
s{>ot  to  follow  him  to  Jail.  She  ob- 
served that  she  even  thought  hersd^ 
ill-used  in  not  having  beea  let  spm- 
ciently  into  his  cat^uleueei  for  ppp 
had,  as  she  fimdj^  protested,  bj^ 
led  to  think  by  hie  dedaralione  iSit^ 
he  was  oyerflowing  with  opulence* 

The    lady  haying    thus   di 
her   cone     see,  and    fortified 
reputatii       stood  at  the  yirandr- 
have  t      uMt  indli  loolr  «t 

''  too  lu       •  too  D*         as*'  I 
who  hau  ui  \       tun 

U  I  •        A  C 

1         m  u  aw^«  '^  I 

f  n#ui         ■\  w  J 
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rarities^  who  have  not  had  to  oomplalii 
of  those  Yilenesses.  In  the  matter  of 
antiques,  "  curions  travellers*'  are te*^ 
tremely  formidable  persons.  A  Scotch 
paper  thus  mentions  a  discreditable 
transaction  of  this  order.  "  The 
(jentlemaji  who  carried  off  an  old  and 
curious  iron  candlestick  belonging  to 
the  collection  in  the  Hall  at  Abbots* 
furd,  is  hereby  informed  that  it  is  only 
a  model  of  that  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Robert  the  Bruce.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  retain  it,  as  there  is  another  in  the 
collection,  and  he  may  exhibit  it  as  a 
memento  of  his  visit  to  Abbotsford^ 
and  ungentlemanlike  conduct.** 

An  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
London  papers  gives  an  extraordinary 
example  of  reliance,  where  circum- 
stances and  physiognomy  would  have 
inculcated  Ruspicion,  and  where  cir- 
cura stance  and  physiognomy  were  in 
the  right  after  all.  The  advertisement 
otters  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
for  the  apprehension  of  a  caitiff  in 
the  employ  of  a  London  house,  who^ 
being  sent  to  get  a  L.900  bill  cashed, 
walked  off  with  nine  hundred  sove- 
reigns, and  has  hitherto  been  heard  no 
more  of.  The  description  of  his  per- 
son and  habits  argues  a  singular  disre- 
gard of  appearances  in  his  principals, 
for  he  is  described  in  the  first  instance 
as  down-looking ;  in  the  next,  as  living 
with  a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife, 
a  matter  which,  we  think,  should  not 
merely  have  excited  a  reluctance  to 
employ  him,  but  created  a  pretty 
strong  suspicion  of  his  morals ;  ana, 
lastly,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  va* 
ricty  of  out-of-the-way  places,  a  style 
of  life  which  it  might  be  supposed  im- 
plied a  blot  in  his  escutcheon.  The 
result  was,  that  his  countenance  told 
involuntary  truth,  and  the  penalty  on  ' 
his  employers  for  not  perceiving  it,  or 
for  the  grosser  blunder  of  retaining  in 
their  service  a  man  who  was  Uving  in 
notorious  vice,  has  been  the  loss  of 
nine  hnndred  solid  pounds  sterling. 
All  do  not  manage  their  affairs  quite 
Ro  loosely  with  reference  to  the  morals 
of  their  clerks.  We  recollect  an  in- 
stance a  few  years  ago,  where  one  of 
those  officials,  tolerably  high  in  one  of 
those  respectable  London  banks,  was 
summarily  dismissed,  in  consequence 
of  his  attentions  to  a  pretQr  actress. 
This  foolish  fellow,  who  had  a  wifb  of 
his  own,  less  indebted  to  nature,  and 
more  to  time,  than  the  pretty  actress^ 
had  made    himself  coupicuoui   faiy 


biMn  and    other    al 

whieh  probably  proceeded  no  n 
than  the  blookbead*s  own  vw 
The  old  wife  naturally  took  umbr  i 
and  as  the  ladies  do  not  always  ^^^ 
oeed  in  the  most  pacific  manner  on 
those  occasions,  she  waylaid  the  act- 
ress, and  attempted  to  treat  her  in  Uie 
way  according  to  which  St  Ursula  and 
her  eleven  thousand  virgins  prepared 
themselves  to  escape  the  assaults  of 
the  Saracens.  She  fixed  her  ten  naila 
in  the  cheeks  of  the  dangerous  beau^, 
and  hoped  to  make  her  harmless  by 
depriving  her  of  ber  charms.  The 
police  interfered,  the  actress  was  res- 
cued, much  frightened  but  little  hnrt  | 
the  affdr  of  course  got  into  the  papers^ 
the  bafiker's  clerk  became  a  publio 
person,  and  the  bankers,  not  liking  to 
be  mingled  with  the  fracas,  and  jiutly 
beginning  to  suspect  the  prudence  of 
a  gentleman  enamoured  of  oretty  ael- 
resses,  dismissed  him  from  their  comi* 
ter.  This  was  a  tribute  paid  to  mo* 
rals,  and  morals  repud  the  serrioe^ 
for  within  a  few  months  it  was  aseer* 
tained  that  the  ejected  clerk  had  com- 
menced a  new  business  for  himseU* 
which  speedily  consig^ied  him  to  the 
hands  of  a  court  of  justice,  which,  in 
its  turn,  speedily  consigned  him  to 
New  Soutn  Wales.  The  bankers 
thus  escaped  being  made  the  first  ez^ 
ample  of  his  ingenuity  in  snpplyhig 
the  expenses  of  a  showy  appendage  to 
the  Green-room.  As  for  the  nero 
himself,  if  he  has  not  been  alregi^ 
hang^,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  b 
figuring  as  a  patriot  among  tbo 
Mag^a  Chartidsts  of  Sydney,  do« 
claiming,  with  free-bom  ardomv 
against  Uie  vices  of  Government  as* 
serting  the  rights  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, and  of^ring  the  hand  of  fdlow- 
ship  to  all  the  rabble  regenerators  of 
the  bankrupt  constitution  ofiJBngknd. 

Let  us  now  do  JusUce  to 
of  the  foreigner  by  the  nak-n    re  w 
an  incident  stated  in  the  last  aci? 
fh>m  Naples.    Upon  a  height  i 
Venasso,  Is  a  convent  of  Capuch- 
in whidi  dwelt  four   csnons,  ^ 
among  the  peasants  of  the  neighbi 
in^  vmages,  enjoyed  a  very  high : 
tation  for  exeniplanr  charity  anu 
votion.      All  day  long  were  hi 
within  tiieir  walls  the  tinkUnfl^  of  1 
and  the  chanting  of  nss       :  at 
hours  the  chapel  of  the      m 
openi  Aere^Deforeai 
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tue  of  St  Cyprian,  were  almost  always 
found  the  holy  brothers  kneeling  at 
tlie  altar,  and  inflicting  on  themselves 
the  most  severe  flagellations.  About 
the  beginning  of  last  month  a  Carme- 
lite brother,  accompanied  by  a  mule- 
teer, passed  near  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins.  Tlie  mule  on  which  the 
holy  friar  was  seated  carried  likewise 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
his  ridiT  liad  just  brought  from  Rome. 
Tno  Carmelite  was  jo^i^ging  leisurely 
along,  the  evening  was  fine,  and  the 
sun  just  about  to  set.  The  A/ujelus 
sounded  ;  and  the  good  father  was 
just  replying  devoutly  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  when  he  received  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  his  back.  On  his  turn- 
ing round  in  affright,  two  men  laid 
hold  of  liim,  while,  a  few  paces  further, 
two  others  were  seen  with  levelled 
carbines.  The  muleteer  escaped,  and 
concealed  himself  behind  a  bush. 
After  a  few  jests,  the  hands  of  the 
Carmelite  brother  were  bound,  and  he 
was  led  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
monastery,  where  the  party  disa[)pear- 
ed  behind  some  trees.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Signor  Filiberto,  a  linen- 
draper  at  Naples,  received  from  his 
brother,  the  Carmelite  monk,  a  letter 
to  the  following  effect : — "  Signor, — 
At  four  o'clock  this  moniing  you  will 
bring  to  the  square  in  front  of  the 
Capuchin  convent  at  Venasso  the  sum 
of  500  scudi ;  if  not,  one  hour  later, 
you  will  find  there  the  coq)se  of  your 
brother.  Silence,  or  death  he  your 
own  portion."  Signor  Filiberto  had 
only   two    hours    before    him.       lie 
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chains,  and  conducted  to  Naples* 
where  they  confessed  that  they  were 
the  Capucnln  monks  of  the  convent 
of  Venasso,  and  that  they  had  already 
for  several  years  exercised  the  profes- 
sion of  knights  of  the  road.  They 
were  tried,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  King  confirmed  the  sentence, 
which  on  the  17th  instant  was  carried 
into  execution.  They  were  shot  at 
six  in  the  morning. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  o. 
the  Baron  at  the  card-table,  through 
whose  hand  Lord  Ci)e>terfield  stuck 
his  fork,  saying  that  if  there  were  a 
card  under  the  hand  it  would  be  so 
much  the  safer ;  but  if  there  were 
nonet  he  would  apologize  for  the  rnis^ 
take.  The  card  was  found  under  ilie 
hand,  and  the  ingenious  (Termun  was 
kicked  down  stairs  in  due  form. 

But  a  more  recent  contrivance  for 
rectifying  the  caprices  of  fortune  was 
detected  at  one  of  the  guming-clubs  in 
Malt4i.  A  Baron  Wildeck,  in  one  of 
the  foreign  repfiments  in  tlie  British 
service,  had  di^tinguished  himself  at 
the  tables  by  a  marvellous  run  of 
luck.  The  liaron  won  every  thing. 
His  style  of  talk  was  showy — his  play 
was  dashing,  even  his  shuffling  of  the 
cards  exhibited  the  skill  which  seemi  d 
to  be  native  to  every  movement  of  the 
Baron.  His  earelessiness  as  to  winning 
was  remarkable,  yet  it  was  not  less 
remarkable  that  he  always  won,  how- 
ever  malgr^.  And  his  manual  deiCterity 
was  looked  on  as  the  more  striking,  in 
oonsequence  of  a  wouud  in  his  hand 
which  compelled  him  to  keep  it  iilwavs 


trembled,  for  he  was  well  aware  of    bandaged  with  a  ribbon. 


the  promptitude  with  which  the  Nea- 
politan brigands  are  wont  to  carry 
their  menaces  into  execution.  lie 
hastiUKHl  to  several  of  his  friends  to 
demand  their  counsel.  He  went  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  ae- 
companied  by  a  stronu:  body  of  mili- 
tary, they  set  off  for  the  place  indi- 
cated. It  was  already  past  four 
o*clock  when  they  approached  the 
spot.  Filiberto  ran  on  before  his 
compauions,  but  on  his  arrival  found 


But  master  as  he  was  of  fortune,  he 
was  not  master  of  those  eyes  which  ill 
fortune  sometimes  gives.  An  officer, 
who  had  seen  the  contents  of  his  purse 
added  to  the  Baron*s  a  few  minutes 
before,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
in  an  extremely  ill-humour  with  him- 
self, chance,  aud  mankind,  determined 
to  observe  the  Baron's  play.  In  a 
short  time  he  saw  what  he  thouglit  the 
corner  of  a  court  cai'd  pet^ping  out 
from  underneath  the  black  ribbon  on 


four  men  with  the  murdered  body  of    his  hand.    He  looked  more  vigilantly  ; 
1  ._    .rii  __  -?.i-i        ^  Ai.  ?_  r-    X      became  convinced  of  his  fact;  sprang 

on  his  feet,  grasped  the  swindler's 
hand,  and,  fixing  it  down  on  the  table, 
called  the  bystanders  to  witness  the 
denoutment.  Tiie  bandage  was  st  ripped 
off,  sevend  cards  were  discovered 
under  its  folds^  with  winch  tlie  ficience 
of  the  Barou  had  conirived  to  turn 


his  brother  still  writhing  at  their  feet. 
**  l*er  graziodelcielol" — (You  have  al- 
ready assassinated  him!) — he  exclaim- 
ed with  all  his  might.  The  soldiers 
now  appeared  on  every  side,  flight  was 
inipossilde,  and  the  brigands  surren- 
dered, without  attempting  the  slightest 
resistance.     They  were  loaded  with 
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(he  game  on  all  oeo      us,  i 

the  Knave  made  1  pxit  bv  1  imur 
ot*  the  windov^  U.npt  toldi  i^t  h}^ 
luck  was  ^topped  fpr  the  timp  \  ^d 
unless  some  English  heiress  resolved 
on  having  a  title  at  all  risks,  as  is  tne 
custom  of  our  travelled  heiresses,  mar- 
ried the  Baron,  and  made  him  a  man 
of  fortune  in  spite  of  tlds  misadven- 
ture, he  has  in  all  prohabilit^  contrived 
to  get  himself  hanged  before  this  date. 
A  man  of  this  order  must  have  made 
himself  conspicuous  in  one  wajr  or 
other ;  and  nothing  but  hanging  could 
have  cut  short  hts  fame,  If  ne  was  to 
have  followed  the  profession. 

But  whv  should  not  Ireland,  the 
country  of  genius,  have  its  share  in 
these  exploits?  Lf  murder  and  rob- 
bery were  to  make  Up  its  laurels,  th0 
reports  of  its  tranqmllity  under  the 
0'  Mulgrave  Government  would  entitle 
it  to  a  rank  that  must  raise  the  Je^r 
lousy  of  a  horde  of  Tartars.  Every 
hour  of  that  ultra-tranquillity  supplies 
a  scene  of  burning,  as  applied  to  men, 
cattle,  and  hay-stacks,  or  the  fusillade 
of  shooting  parsons,  the  plundering 
of  landlprds,  and  the  battering-in  the 
skulls  of  constables  with  stones,  that 
proves  the  original  talent  of  Paplitrjr 
to  have  recruited  itself  to  more  than 
its  original  vigour,  under  the  fbatering 
auspices  of  thie  friends  of  ft*eedom. 

But  these  displays  have  lost  their 
novelty.  We  have  now  to  give  a 
specimen  of  that  skill  for  which  the 
Agitator  deserves  more  credit  than  for 
his  warlike  propensities — a  pure  piece 
of  that  att  which  professors  call  hum- 
bug, but  which  plain-spoken  people 
term  lying.  Tbe  scene  is  sentimen- 
tul,  and  must  have  drawn  tears  ttoja^ 
an  inquisitor.  We  fancy  that  we  see 
Mr  O'Connell,  as  he  composed  (t, 
melting  at  his  own  pathos;  Fathiir 
M<Hale  envving  his  faculty  of  fldioQ; 
and  the  '*  Most  Reverend"^*  Dr  D^Ds 
Murray  protesting  against  the  Int^ 
siou  on  his  patent  for  grave  absurdity. 
The  narrative  is  worthy  of  the  stage, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  dramatic 
])rowess  of  Farce,  "Thomas  M*Oee/' 
says  this  record  of  patrlotismi  *'  wa«  a 
small  farmer  on  Lord  Damley*B  pro- 
perty. At  the  late  Longford  election 
t)ic  Tories  tried  first  to  bribe  1dm. 
But  the  virtue  of  Thomas  M'Oee  ir%% 
Inexorable.  They  next  tried  lotimi- 
datiun,  not,  however,  by  the  gentle 
methods  of  breaking  his  bones.  Dom- 
ing hb  cabiui  and  hou^^hing  bis  cattle. 


va»> 


Tide  1  4d  fbr 

MdAdk  ut  ue  i  Afl^ 

The  TqHcs  f  ib  lorce  the  i 
atri^cidus  viol  d  of  stufl 
with  lieef  and  wmsky«  and  by  *^ 
lany  of  thus  ik,  once  depriving  him  of 
hid  appetite  ain}  his  understandingt 
attempted  to  pnzzle  his  consdenoe. 
Bnt  thift  abominable  scheme  failed. 
Though  the  destined  victim  swallowed 
all  he  could  get,  this  was  evidentiy 
not  out  of  corrupUpn,  but  of  contempt* 

Ee  eat,  dri^nk,  and  made  up  hb  mind, 
ut  the  keenest  knavery  b  not  always 
the  most  snccessfUl ;  the  patriotism  of 
a  true  Papbt  was  not  \o  fiiU  in  the 
hour  of  trud,  hj  an v  violence  of  beel^ 
Steaks,  or  jlrtifice  of  strong  drink. 

"  Thomai^  M'Gee  at  length  made 
hil  appearance  on  the  hustings.  Whe- 
ther his  gait  gave  evidence  of  a  tot- 
tering resolution,  or  the  whbky  was 
thought  to  have  penetrated  his  coo* 
science,  as  well  as  hb  cranliui,  some 
doubts  0videntl^  arose  in  the  patriode 
crowd  as  to  the  sicte  on  which  he  was 
about  to  vote,    Thb  was  an  injnstiee 
to  the  stagfferinff  voter ;  but  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure^  his  wife,  as 
tipsy   as    himself,    nished    forward 
through  the  crowd,  drnght  him  by 
the  coat,  as  his  fopt  was  by  acddenl^ 
of  course,  on  the  step  of  the  Proteat- 
ant  hustings,  and  pealed  in  his  earrF- 
*  As  jron  value  your  soul,  will  yea 
vote  against  your  country,  and  dlft* 
grace  me  and  mine  ?  *  The  voice  of  A 
wife  b  proverbially  Imperative;  file 
voter  paused ;  still  the  ittatter  was  fai 
doubt,  until  another  application  wM 
made  to  hb  feeliags.    The  qipUcailt 
was  hb  son,  a  b)feechless  boy,  wltii  a 
countenance,  which,  however  unWasli^ 
ed,  was  nnqnesHonably  patriotie  fai 
the  extreme.    '  Would  you  have 
all  murdered,  and  the  tiiatch 
over  us  to-night  in  our  b        ii .  < 
vote  for  Le  Frov,  if  you  \i     for 
Protestant  ?*  said  the  b6y, 
fktber  bv  th0  other  skht  ui  j 
^  Would  ypu  have  father        % 
excommnnicate  ns  by  book,  i     • 
candl0?*  screamed  the  w 
tufti*    '  Would  vott  have 
h^  And  cross  bones  n      ««^ 
your  door?'  Said  the  bo^^^   * 
you  have  your  s(nfhi  soul  s        ^ 
namcA^'  bowled  the  Wife  in 
<  Would  yon  have  a  brace  of  . 
through  your  dtuUa  and  evef;y 
son  of  lis  batlered^  d^ath  wuu 
and  stoles  bmce  morning?'! 
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taiiuy  -with  little  food^  and  no  rest-  tyrant,  altered  nothing  but  their 
ingplace  but  the  bare  ground,  is  climate.  The  12,000  troops  of  James 
not  uncommon.  They  fight  not  who  thus  changed  masters,  but  not 
merely  with  gallantry,  but  with  dis-  characters,  formed  the  original  Irish 
cipline.  And  the  dashing  expeditions  brigade,  a  force  of  bold  mercenaries, 
of  Gomez  and  Cabrera,  the  rapid  and  who  were  exposed  in  all  the  battles  of 
scientific  movements  of  the  mam  body  Franqe,  were  recruited  constantly  from 
under  Don  Sebastian,  and  the  obstin-  the  superfluity  of  the  Irish  Papist  po- 
ate  valour  with  which  the  Biscayan  pulation,  and  established  their  name. 
Provinces  are  defended,  though  almost  as  Irishmen  always  have  done  in  the 
stripped  of  all  the  regular  troops  by  foreign  services,  whether  French, 
the  movement  on  Madrid,  show  what  German,  or  Austrian,  as  brave,  gal- 
qualities  have  been  hid  in  the  native  lant  to  the  ladies,  and  faithful  to  their 
soldiery  of  Spain.  masters.     By  degrees,  however,  the 

But  the  Spaniard  has  one  counter-  brigade  ceased  to  be  recruited  from 
acting  quality,  which  inflicts  an  inde-  Ireland.      Common    sense    told    the 
lible  stigpna  on  the  national  character.  Irishman  the  folly  of  throwing  away 
He  loves  blood.     Of  all  Europeans  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  a  French 
he  has  the  most  instinctive  recourse  king ;  or  perhaps  common    morality 
to  the  dagger.      No  war  since  the  might  have  had  its  effect  in  giving 
savagery  of  the  struggles  of  the  Moor  him  a  distaste  for  the  odious  cruelty 
and   Spaniard  lias  been  marked  by  and  criminality  of  shedding  the  blooid 
such  gratuitous  and  horrid  cruelties  as  of  strangers  in  a  cause  which  had 
the  war  of  the  Christines  and  Carlists  ;  nothing  to  ally  him  to  it  but  his  pay ; 
and  this  too  in  the  century  which  and  the  brigade  dwindled  away  until, 
justly  boasts  of  having  softened  the  at  the  period  of  the   Revolution  in 
horrors  of  war,  and  in  the  full  remem-  1789,  it  was  reduced  to  an  insignifi- 
brance  of  the  conduct  of  Wellington  cant  force.     Taking  the  royal  side,  it 
to  his  prisoners.      The  atrocity  of  was  finally  driven  into    emigration, 
killing  in  cold  blood  men  whose  re-  and  received  into  the  British  service, 
sbtanco  is  at  an  end,  the  majority  of        The  fortunes  of  the  Irish  brigade 
them  forced  into  the  service,  and  all  have  long  made  the  groundwork  for  a 
sons  of  the  same  soil,  has  branded  vast  deal  of  that  rhapsodical  declama- 
both  sides  so  deeply,  that  all  English  tlon  which  the  lower  haranguers  of 
sympathy  for  either  is  at  an  end,  and  Irish  politics  mistake  for  eloquence, 
the  only  wish  felt  in  this  country  is,  and  which  has  obtained  for  itself  tiie 
that  this  dreadful  waste  of  life  should  luckless  name  of  "  Irish  oratory.** 
be  brought  to  a  close,  whether  by  the  That  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
flight  of  Christine  or  the  fall  of  Carlos,  genuine  eloquence  of  modem  times 
But  the  Spanish  soldier  is  cruel,  not  has  been  the  gift  of  the  higher  order 
only  to  his  antagonist  but  to  his  friend,  of   Irish  genius  to    the    intellectual 
not  only  to  his  enemy  but    to    his  wealth  of  the  empire,  no  reader  of  the 
officer.     The  assassination  of  at  least  works  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan, 
six  officers  of  high  rank  within  the  and  Curran  can  doubt.      But  if  we 
last  few  months,  stamps  the  character  were  to  write  a  treatise  **  De  causlB 
of  banditti  upon  the  troops ;  and  we  corruptee  eloquentise,**  we  know  no- 
must  expect  that  the  continuance  of  a  thing  so  pregnant  with  examples  of 
war,  which  generates  such  new  and  every  deficiency  of  taste,  conception, 
unnatural  guilt,  must  extinguish  aU  and  reasoning,  as  the  general  order  of 
the  moral  feelings  of  Spain.  harangues  wliich  the  Popish  Parlia- 

The  assassination  of  General  Saars-  ment  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  with  all 

field,  one  of  the  latest,  was  one  of  the  its  affiliated  branches,  pour  out  day  by 

most  startling  of  those  treasons.  Saars-  day  to  insult  the  ears  of  the  educated 

field  has  some  hold  on  English  recol-  world.     It  is  said  that  the  case  of  the 

lections  from  his  descent.     His  family  Irish  brigade  is  to  figure  once  more 

were  of  those  emigrants  who,  having  among  the  **  grievances*'  of  Ireland; 

fought  for  James  fl.  in  Ireland,  re-  and  that  a  son  of  the  Agitator  has 

tired  on  his  defeat  to  France,  and  took  been  sent  to  Paris  to  collect  materials 

service  in  the  French  army.     They  for  a  manifesto  on  the  subject.      Of 

had  fought  for  aibigot  and  a  tyrant  in  course  the    composition,    under   the 

Ireland,  and  the  exchange  into  the  finishing  hands  of  the  Agitator,  will 

Bervice  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  bigot  and  a  be  like  every  thing  that  proceeds  from 
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It  has  already  coit  her  a  vaat  mortality 
in  the  Held  and  in  the  hospital^  nearly 
ten  millions  sterling,  and  yet  the 
native  powers  arc  as  bitter  as  ever, 
better  disciplined,  more  united,  and 
more  powerful  year  by  year. 

It  M  clear  that  the  French  attempt 
on  Africa  has  excited  the  attention 
of  more  tlian  the  European  powers. 
The  sailing  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
Tunis  proves  that  ISIahometaniam 
is  awake ;  and  though  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  that  expedition  may  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  sailing  of  the  French 
squadron  under  Gallois,  still  the  AfH- 
can  Beys  have  learned  from  it  that, 
in  case  of  further  aggression,  they  will 
not  be  left  unassisted.  We  doubt 
altogether  the  advantage  of  Algiers  to 
France,  if  it  were  wholly  in  her  pos* 
session  to-morrow.  France  is  not  a 
ricl),  powerful,  and  over-peopled 
country,  wanting  a  yast  yariety  of 
conunodities,  unproducible  by  her 
own  soil.  She  is  a  thinly-peopled 
country,  poor,  and  producing  within 
herself  almost  all  that  the  simple  wants 
of  her  peasantry  require.  She  has 
com,  wine,  and  oU  for  subsistence, 
wool  for  clothing,  and  scarcely  requires 
more.  If  she  must  have  coffee  and 
sugar,  she  could  buy  them  at  this  mo- 
ment ten  thousand  times  cheaper  than 
by  a  war  with  Africa,  or  a  peace 
which  will  bo  but  a  constant  anticipa- 
tion of  war — a  peace  garrison  of 
80,000  men,  with  a  fleet,  and  thus  a 
constant  drain  alike  on  her  military 
population  and  her  purse.  The  whole 
is  simply  an  affair  of  national  pride ; 
the  nation  wished  to  have  something 
to  exhibit  as  a  conquest.  It  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  frantic  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon, which  ended  in  his  ruin— a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  ambition  of  France, 
which,  always  beginning  in  injustice, 
always  closed,  after  long  yicissitudes, 
in  disgrace.  However  the  tide  of 
success  may  turn  in  her  favour  for  the 
hour,  we  have  no  fear  in  predicting 
that  the  invasion,  even  of  barbarian 
Algiers,  will  yet  be  shown  to  have 
been  as  unwise  as  it  was  mijust ;  that 
after  having  brought  down  vengeance 
on  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.,  it  will 
bring  down  disaster  upon  that  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  and  that  Europe  will  at 
once  receive  another  lesson  of  the  ill- 
fortune  of  political  rapine,  and  feel 
that  the  blood  even  of  me  half^savage 
African — Mahometan  and  Moor  as  he 
is — is  not  to  rush  without  a  voice  into 
the  soil. 


But  the  Frendi  JouiHals  are  actual]^ 
ohai^ging  England  with  a  nnular  spirit 
of  rapine,  and  pronouncing  that  we 
'are  about  to  take  possession  of  Ceaia« 
<«  as  they  have  already,**  so  says  the 
Natianaip  "  mado  themselves  masters 
of  Passages  and  St  Sebastian,  and  are 
already  attempting  Barcelona.'*  Such 
are  the  suspicions  to  whieh  the  infi- 
nitely childish  policy  of  Lord  Palmer^ 
ston  suljects  the  honesty  of  the 
English  character.  But  the  French 
may  be  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Spa- 
nish fortresses:  the  L^on  is  no 
more.  Beaten  first,  and  beggared  after, 
the  speculatbn  of  Colonel  Evans  is 
banknmt,  and  the  patriotic  flogger 
himself  the  Nero  (l)  of  Hemani^  is 
reposing  on  his  yellow  laurels  in  BeL- 
gium*  until  the  Session  calls  him  back 
to  esdiibit  his  patriotism  in  England 
as  richly  as  he  exhibited  his  gallantry 
in  Spain,  and  prove  to  the  ssosfaction 
of  Westminster  and  Radicalism,  that 
while  to  flog  even  a  robber  in  uniform 
in  England  is  a  horrible  insnlt  to  hu- 
man nature,  to  flog  in  Spain  la  per- 
fectly natural,  military,  and  merito- 
rious. The  Colonel  must,  we  presome, 
read  the  late  de^atches  from  Biseav; 
and  if  so,  with  what  remorse  must  he 
read  I  The  wretched  men  wliom  he 
led  into  that  wretched  service,  for  the 
most  wretched  of  all  motives-*  money— 
the  miserable  mercenaries  have  l>een 
routed,  slaughtered ;  and  in  the  fleld, 
when  th^  were  made  prisoners,  ahot 
in  cold  blood.  Thank  Heaven  we, 
have  no  feelings  in  common  with 
pseudo-patriotism ;  we  cannot  fathom 
thtf  depttis  of  the  Radical  heart;  hat 
if  tiiai  paeudo-patriot  and  Radical, 
whom  the  Westminster  rabble  have 
made  their  representative,  has  a  heprt 
within  his  bosom,  or  aspirit  partalang 
of  any  common  sympathy  with  man, 
it  must  be  wrung  by  the  £it#  of  the 
unhappy  beings  whom  he  led  into 
Spain.  If  he  luid  a  sense  <^  what  was 
due  to  ihem,  lie  would  have  remained 
on  the  Spaidsh  sdl  till  it  waa  either 
Miened  to  receive  his  corpse,  or  till 
^e  last  man  of  the  Legioo  had  been 
embarked  for  the  British  shore.  If  he 
eonld  not  have  continued 
commander,  he  ought  to  havo  » 
mied'as  their  comrade ;  he  o  >»  w 
have  taken  off  his  epanl  d 

away  the  ridieolons  stars  anu  uons, 
which  can  never  dignify  t*  asd. 
mnsket  in  hand,  entered  ka 

a  volnnteer.    He  sb 
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It  ha»  already  cost  her  a  vast  mortality 
in  the  ticld  and  in  the  hospital^  neaily 
ten  millions  sterling,  and  yet  the 
native  powers  arc  as  bitter  as  ever, 
better  disciplined,  more  united,  and 
more  powerful  year  by  year. 

It  18  clear  that  the  French  attempt 
on  Afrioa  has  excited  tlio  attention 
of  more  than  tho  European  powers. 
The  saihng  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
Tunis  proves  that  Mahometanism 
is  awake ;  and  though  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  that  expedition  may  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  sailing  of  the  French 
squadron  under  Gallois,  still  the  AM- 
can  Beys  have  learned  from  it  that, 
in  case  of  further  aggression,  they  will 
not  be  left  unassisted.  We  doubt 
altogether  the  advantage  of  Algiers  to 
France^  if  it  were  wholly  in  her  pos- 
session to-morrow.  France  is  not  a 
ricii,  powerful,  and  over-peopled 
country,  wanting  a  vast  variety  of 
commodities,  unproducible  by  her 
own  soil.  She  is  a  thinly-peopled 
country,  poor,  and  producing  within 
herself  almost  all  that  the  simple  wants 
of  hor  peasantry  require.  She  has 
corn,  wine,  and  oil  for  subsistence, 
wool  for  clothing,  and  scarcely  requires 
more.  If  she  must  have  coffee  and 
sugar,  she  could  buy  them  at  this  mo- 
ment ten  thousand  times  cheaper  than 
by  a  war  with  Africa,  or  a  peace 
which  will  be  but  a  constant  anticipa- 
tion of  war — a  peace  garrison  of 
30,000  men,  with  a  fleet,  and  thus  a 
constant  drain  alike  on  her  militaiy 
population  and  her  purse.  The  whole 
is  simply  an  affair  of  national  pride ; 
the  nation  wished  to  have  something 
to  exhibit  as  a  conquest.  It  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  frantic  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon, which  ended  in  his  rain — a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  ambition  of  France, 
which,  always  beginning  in  injustice, 
always  closed,  after  long  vicissitudes, 
in  disgrace.  However  the  tide  of 
success  may  turn  in  her  favour  for  the 
hour,  we  have  no  fear  in  predicting 
that  tho  invasion,  even  of  barbarian 
Algiers,  will  yet  be  shown  to  have 
been  as  unwise  as  it  was  unjust ;  that 
after  having  brought  down  vengeance 
on  tlie  dynasty  of  Charles  X-,  it  will 
bring  clown  disaster  upon  that  of  Lonis 
Pliilippe ;  and  that  Europe  will  at 
once  receive  another  lesson  of  the  ill- 
fortune  of  political  rapine,  and  feel 
that  the  blood  even  of  tiie  half-savage 
African — Mahometan  and  Moor  as  be 
is — is  not  to  rush  withimt  a  Toloe  into 
the  soil. 
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rging  England  with  a  similar  •] 
oi  rapine,  and  pronoundng  that  w«» 
are  about  to  take  possession  of  CeuU» 
*'  as  they  have  already,*'  so  says  the 
NatioHoif  "  madp  themselves  masters 
of  Passages  and  St  Sebastian,  and  are 
already  attempting  Barcelona.**  Such 
are  the  suspicions  to  whieh  the  infi- 
nitely childish  policy  of  Lord  Palmer^ 
ston  sul^ects  the  honestv  of  the 
English  character.  But  the  French 
mar  be  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Spa- 
nish fortresses:  the  Legion  is  no 
more.  Beaten  first,  and  bewared  after, 
the  speculation  of  Colonu  Evans  is 
banknrot,  and  the  patriotic  flogger 
himself,  the  Nero  (!)  of  Hemani j  Is 
reposmg  on  his  yellow  lanreb  in  Bol- 
giunif  until  the  Session  calls  him  back 
to  ejdnbit  his  patriotism  in  England 
as  richly  as  he  exhibited  his  gallantry 
in  Spain,  and  prove  to  the  satis&ction 
of  Westmmster  and  Radicalism,  tliat 
while  to  floff  even  a  robber  in  nidfonn 
in  England  is  a  horriUe  insult  to  hu- 
man nature,  to  flog  in  Spain  is  per- 
fectly natural,  military,  and  merito- 
rious. TheColon^must,wepresame, 
read  the  late  dei^atches  from  Biseajr; 
and  if  so,  with  what  remorse  must  he 
read  1  The  wretched  men  whom  he 
led  into  that  wretched  service,  for  the 
most  wretched  of  all  motives—  money— 
the  miserable  mercenaries  have  been 
routed,  slaughtered ;  and  in  the  field, 
when  they  were  made  prisoners,  shot 
in  cold  blood.  Thank  Heaven  ii^. 
have  no  feelings  in  common  with 
pseudo-patrlotinn ;  we  cannot  fktfaom 
the  depths  of  the  Radical  heart;  but 
if  that  pseudo-patriot  and  Radical, 
whom  me  Westminster  rabble  have 
made  their  representative,  has  a  heprt 
within  his  Immmmu,  or  a  spirit  partaking 
of  any  common  sym]  iy  with  man, 
it  be  vnrung  by  i      fate  of  the 
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have  lived  and  fought  with  his  men 
while  one  of  them  lived  and  fought  in 
Spain.  But  Brussels  is  a  natural 
quarter  for  a  dilapidated  warrior,  and 
we  shall  have  him  hack  on  the  first 
mustering  of  the  0*Connellite  serfs, 
haranguing,  enthusiastic,  and  heroic 
as  ever. 

The  power,  say  the  French  papers, 
«'  which  shall  possess  Ceuta,  as  well 
as  Gibraltar,  will  possess  the  two  keys 
of  the  Mediterranean."  That  power 
would  be  able  to  close  the  Straits 
against  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  its 
cannon  would  sweep  it  hke  the  glacis 
of  a  citadel.  Toulon,  MarseiUes, 
Barcelona,  Naples,  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  even  the  Black  Sea 
would  have  need  of  the  permission  of 
England  to  pass  the  limits  of  ancient 
navigation,  and  would  be  reduced  to 
carry  on  a  mere  coasting  trade. 

**  This  is  doubtless  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  French  Government, 
whose  sole  care,  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign relations,  seems  to  be  to  gain 
the  good- will  of  all  the  old  monarchies, 
and  get  itself  acknowledged  by  them  ; 
but  is  of  great  importance  to  Russia, 
which  has  entertained  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury the  project  of  establishing  at  Con- 
stantinople the  seat  of  its  maritime 
power ;  and  which,  if  the  English  were 
to  plant  their  standard  at  Ceuta,  would 
find  itself  deprived  in  an  instant  of  the 
fruit  of  all  the  efibrts  that  it  has  made 
since  the  reign  of  Catherine — 2d,  A 
journal,  which  is  printed  at  Paris,  but 
which  appears  not  to  be  a  stranger  to 
the  political  considerations  which  actu- 
ate the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  ex- 
pressed this  morning  great  anger  that 
France  did  not  oppose  the  new  enter- 
prise of  Great  Britain.  We  believe 
that  the  representative  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  will  hold  the  same  language 
to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  If 
the  English  persist,  it  will  be  obliged 
to  break  this  peace  at  any  price,  which 
has  cost  it  most  disgraceful  sacrifices, 
and  to  take  part  in  a  quarrel  in  which 
we  dare  act  only  a  subordinate  part. 
It  will  be  constrained  either  to  second 
the  ambition  of  our  neighbours  by 
closing  against  itself  the  ports  of  that 
sea,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  Ireiich 
lake,  (/)  or  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
greatest  enemy  of  modem  civilisation. 

*'  Such  are  the  political  questions 
which,  at  no  remote  date,  will  perhaps 
engage  general  attention  on  that  coast 
of  Africa,  which  our  Government  does 

MQt  diuv  either  tQ  reject  or  reUhx«  It 


is  to  be  present  in  this  dispute  that  cor 
seamen  are  to  continue  their  cruise. 
If  other  principles  had  prevailed  among 
us,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  had  to 
act  a  more  glorious  part,  aud  more  ad- 
vantageous to  France." 

All  this  is  dexterous ;  but  it  is  French 
dexterity,  and  the  ambition  of  Eng- 
land, which  does  nothing,  will  not  be 
a  set-off  against  the  ambition  of  France, 
which  attempts,  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  to  seize  a  territory  equal  to 
one  of  the  largest  European  kingdoms 
—a  vast  country,  500  miles  long,  by 
200  broad — and  whose  full  possession, 
if  such  it  should  ever  obtain,  might 
enable  our  simple,  yet  rather  stirring 
neighbours,  to  act  upon  the  whole  line 
of  the  Mediterranean.  However,  it 
now  seems  probable  that  the  expedi- 
tion will  bo  retartled  still.  It  has 
reached  the  Algcrine  shore  ;  but  there 
it  halts  for  reinforcements.  The  cal- 
culations of  the  War  Minister  are 
thus  acknowledged  to  have  been  on 
too  small  a  scale,  though  he  has  sent 
20,000  men.  The  Arabs  say,  in  their 
style,  that  the  French  can  no  more 
take  Constantino  than  *'  a  swarm  of 
ants  can  take  an  egg  out  of  a  milk 
pot."  So  be  it.  They  have  enough 
to  employ  them  in  planting  their  corn 
and  pruning  their  vines  in  Europe. 
Cutting  throats  in  Africa  is  more  peri- 
louB,  and  less  profitable. 


The  present  condition  of  Eg3rpt  is 
perhaps  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
of  any  existing  territory  of  the  world. 
The  Jewish  prophecies  marked  it  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  history  as  lying 
under  anathema,  second  only  in  stern- 
ness and  extent  to  that  of  Judea  itself. 
Its  religious  corruptions,  which  have 
been  si^ered,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  to  what  depths  the  human 
mind,  in  its  natural  state,  can  descend, 
brought  down  upon  it  the  extraordi- 
nary malediction  that  the  Egyptians 
should  never  be  an  independent  people. 
No  prophetic  declaration  has  been 
ever  more  distinctly  fulfilled.  For 
nearly  three  thousand  years  the  Egyp- 
tians have  been  the  prey  of  adventu- 
rers, successfully  ravaged  by  the  Per- 
sians, tyrannized  over  by  the  Greek 
successors  of  Alexander,  turned  into 
a  province  by  the  Romans,  ravaged 
by  ita  Saracen  Government,  enslaved 
by  its  Mameluke  robbers,  conquered 
by  the  French,  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  and  at  thia  hour  mastei^ 
\>^  ^  TxwViah  «lave. 
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Whether  its  long  depresBion  is  noir  of  Augost^  the  Nfle  hanog  ricieii  to 
about  to  cease^  or  whether^  as  is  much  the  proper  hdght  for  cutting  the  canal* 
moro  probable,  it  is  destined,  on  the  throngn  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
death  of  Mahomed  Ali  and  his  son,  to  are  oonyeyed  into  Lower  Egypt,  a 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk,  large  boat,  having  scaffolding  erected* 
and  feel  the  pillage  of  a  Turkish  Go-  dr^sed  with  flags,  awnings,  and  car- 
ynrnmont,  is  only  for  the  future  to  de«  pets  for  the  occasion,  and  crowded 
eide.  But  the  not  less  extraordinary  cir>  with  people,  was  seen  slowly  ascending 
cumstance  characterises  Egypt,  that  it,  the  stream;  and  presently  another 
ofall  the  regionsofthe  earth,  IS  perhaps  large  dressed-out  boat  steered  off  to 
the  most  singular  instance  of  a  continu-  the  former;  both  were  lashed  to- 
ance  of  fertility,  and  of  a  perpetual  pro-  gether;  these  were  preceded  by  an- 
vision  for  that  fertility.  In  the  midst  other  boat,  having  a  gun  on  her  bow, 
of  a  desert,  the  narrow  land  of  Lower  which  continued  firing  during  their 
Egypt  presents  to  the  eye  a  territory  ascent  up  the  river.  These  three 
whose  exuberance  scarcely  reouires  were  joined  by  varioiis  other  boats* 
the  aid  of  human  labour,  ana  has  Both  sides  of  the  Nile  were  crowded 
scarcely  ever  failed  during  a  course  of  with  lookers-on.  The  Garden  of 
centuries.  This  is  the  well-known  Rhoda,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
work  of  the  well-known  Nile.  But  it  spot  where  the  waters  are  let  in,  was 
is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  moral  also  densely  crowded.  On  the  arrival 
and  physical  conditions  of  Egypt,  ex-  of  the  vessels  at  this  point  they  were 
hibiting  the  most  direct  contrast  to  received  with  a  salute  of  artillery* 
each  other  since  the  days  of  Pharoah,  stationed  there  for  that  purpose.-— 
give  decisive  proof  of  the  fact  that  tiie  Through  the  whole  night  boats  had 
power  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  are  been  constantly  passing  up  and  down* 
dependent  on  higher  sources  than  soil  most  of  them  with  Arab  music  on 
and  situation.  The  position  of  Egypt  board.  In  fact,  for  this  one  night  in 
is  made  for  power.  Inaccessible  by  the  year,  the  Nile  may  be  said  to  re- 
land,  with  the  desert  for  its  rampart ;  semble*  Venice  in  its  summer  sere- 
inaccessible  by  sea,  from  the  shal-  nading. 

lows  of  the  Nile,  if  the  people  had  the  At  frequent  intervals,  rockets,  artil- 
spirit  to  defend  either  frontier  or  their  lery,  blue-lights,  and  fireworks  of  va- 
shoro  ;  standing  on  the  central  point  rious  descriptions  were  fired  through- 
between  the  east  and  west,  and  thus  out  the  night.  Close  to  the  spot 
conmiLinding  the  opulent  commerce  of  where  the  cut  was  to  be  made,  stand 
both  with  the  unexampled  productive-  the  buildings  which  contain  the  ma- 
nors of  a  soil  utterly  inexhaustible, —  chinery  by  which  the  waters  of  the 
why  has  Egypt  been  a  prey  or  a  pro-  Nile  are  conveyed  to  the  citadel  of 
vinco  for  nearly  3000  years?  All  Cairo.  Those  buildings  seemed,  when 
probability  is  against  it;  nature  is  the  fireworks  were  playing,  like  a 
against  it ;  but  fact  is  for  it,  and  pro-  huge  fortification ;  for,  as  they  occa- 
j)hccy  had  prepared  us  to  expect  it.  sionaliy  lightened  the  atmosphere. 
Grout  designs  of  Providence  may  be  hundreds  of  people  were  seen  on  the 
in  activity  at  this  moment  for  the  res-  summits.  As  the  morning  dawned* 
toration  of  the  East  to  its  moral  under-  the  boats  with  die  harems  began  to 
standing,  and  for  the  extinction  of  appear  with  various  soitee  from  dll^ 
those  horrid,  fierce,  ignorant,  and  god^  ferent  points.  First  came  the  es. 
less  governments  which  tear  it  to  sheriff  of  Mecea,  with  Ida  splendid 
pieces.  The  thoughts  of  men,  totally  and  pampered  Arab  borBes,  of  tiie 
free  from  extravagance,  are  turning  true  Neghed  breed*  probid>l7  tlie 
ni)on  Palestine.  The  days  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  then  eame  the 
(Jrusader  will  never  come  again ;  but  dervishes  from  Toikey ;  those  wove 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  new  their  handkerchie&  and  badjffes  on 
influence  is  turned  tow^s  regions  on  this  occasion.  The  consols  of  Euro- 
which  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  can  pean  nations,  as  well  as  the  sulgeets 
look  without  a  mingling  at  once  of  joy  of  those  nations*  all  repaired  to  tiie 
and  pain,  of  the  loftiest  hope  and  the  spot. 
deepest  humiliation.  Next  came  the  miUtary,  civQ*  i 

The  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Egrpdan  Ga 

Nile  has  lately  taken  place,  and  it  is  ment ;  and  last*  not  ]<»•*•  at 

singularly  characteristic.  o*clodk*  eame  Habib  1 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  I9th  neraUb  and  rsepeeted  m^ 
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extensive  as  ffraviUtlon  ftsdf.    Tet  of  the  globe.    Yet  of  all  the  fleleiMee 

it  is  in  the  mid«t  of  this  mass  of  im-  it  it  alroady  tho  most  pvesuraing,  and 

maturity  and  ignorance  that  the  pre-  every  trivial  gatherer  of  pebbles  fenciee 

tended  philosopher  lifts  up  bia  pert  himself  maaterofa  theory  of  the  gbbe. 

physiognomy,  and  pronounces  his  im-  It  is  also  disingenuous,  for  it  <Mumiwff 

pudent  oracle.       The   heavens   and  as  facts  what  it  must  know  not  to  be 

earth  were  created  within  the  term  of  true.     It  thus  states,  that  the  globe  ii 

»ix  days,  or  the  Decalogue  is  untrue,  covered  by  four  dutinct  layers,  the  ag- 

If  tlie  geologist  puts  his  little  autho-  ricultural  soil,  a  layer  of  the  remaina 

rity  against  this  most  solemn  and  aw-  of  animals,  a  layer  of  those  remaina 

ful  of  all  Divine  documents,  we  say,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  rocka,  and  a 

let  him  l>eware  of  the  contradiction  laverofsoUdg^ranite.  All  this  ia  untrue. 

that  amounts  to  blasphemy.     If  the  Tne  inspection  of  any  common  sec- 

ten  commandments  can  be  false,  no-  tion  of  a  mine  will  show  that  the  ndz« 

thing  in  religion  can  be  true.     Is  this  ture  of  strata  is  of  the  most  misoel- 

putting  down  reason   by  religion  ?  laneous  kind.   Again^  we  ask,  has  any 

No.     It  is  giving  the  greatest  weight  man  ever  seen  Uie  suppaed  granite 

to  reason  ;  for  it  is  arguing  from  that  crust  which  is  wpposed  to  envdope 

reason  which  proves  that  the  Deity  the  interior  of  the  globe  ?     Certaioly 

cannot  propagate  a  falsehood,  to  the  no  man.     If  the  remnants  of  animala 

fact,  that  what  ho  has  declared  must  are  generally  within  a  small  distanoe 

be  a  truth  $  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  of  the  aurface,  what  other  evidenee 

for  human  inexperience  to   blunder  does  thb  give,  than  that  they  were  de* 

through  want  of  knowledge,  and  for  posited  thcpe  by  some  aetion  not  d«- 

liuman  vanity  to  blunder  through  want  scending  far  below  the  surfaee^  a  de- 

of  sense,  than  for  tho  Divine  oeing  to  luge,  or  suddea  catastrophe  on  th« 

partako  of  human  fallibility  ;  and  fin-  face  of  the  globe-?    Even  the  perfeel 

ally,  that  it  is  wise  to  distrust  the  state  of  these  skeletons  shows  that  tiie 

conclusions  of  inadequate  knowledge,  catastrophe  must  have  been  tuddrntf 

and  wiser  still  to  take  as  the  principle  For  slow  decay  dissolves  the  flmaie- 

of  all  investigation,  the  maxim,  that  work.     Unless  the  geologist  adda  to 

the  Deity  can  no  more  deceive  than  his  theory  that  they  were  regolarlr 

he  can  be  deceived.  laid  up  in  coffins,  raanunoths  and  all. 

As  to  tho  childish  subterfuge,  that  But  bodies  of  animals  suddenly  over* 

the  **  Days  of  creation  may  have  been  whelmed,  wrapped  in  clay,  and  thua 

incomparably  longer    than    days  at  excluded  from  the  air,  might  last  la 

]) resent,"  let  the  astronomer  settle  this  their  skeletons  for  ages.     All  diia  is 

question.      He  will  tell  the  sciolist  not  said  to  discountenance   the  true 

that  the  addition  of  a  month  in  the  pursuita  of  the  geologist,  but  the  ant»» 

year  would  have  require<l  a  totally  gance  of  the  impudent  and  giddy  iniU 

(iilfercnt  bulk  of  the  globe,  or  a  vast  del  who  boasts  that  he  haa  fouiia  out 

change  in  its  gravitation — and  that  an  argument  against  the  Scriptorsf. 

the  lengthening  of  the  day  by  even  a  It  is  aJbo  to  remind  those  of  the  clergy 

single  second,  or  its  shortening  by  a  who  are  silly  enough  to  lend  than* 

single  second,  would  have  amounted,  selves  to  the  propagation  of  soeh  fid- 

in  our  era,  to  an  addition  or  'dimi-  Ues,  that  they  know  aa  little  of  triM 

nution  of  no  less  than  six  hours  in  the  geology  as  tney  have  reapeot  tar  tiM 

day — a  change  which  would  totally  aupreme  wisdom  of  inspiration.     Wo 

subvert  the  length  of  the  year,  an^  say  that inndratioa  and  sdenoo  osmio^ 

with  it  the  whole  economy  of  vege|>  bo  contradietory*     Wo  set  that  trpo 

table  and  animal  nature.    In  faet,  th^  wisdom,  where  any  seeming  ooottOf 

whole  hypothesis  is  untenable.  diction  appears,  %nll  wait  ^  more 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  entire  of  Jfiel»,a&d,  above  all  thipgi,  abstain  from 

this  subject,  that  of  all  the  scienoesA  the  insolent  abaurdily  of  Dretondlny 

prcology  is  at  present  least  worthy)  that  religion  fetters  the  nlnd  in  Hko 

of  the  name  of  a  science ;  that  it  «  investiganon  of  n     re. 

little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  owing  This  is  tho  true                 of  p^I 

its  birth  to  Werner  in  the  middle  of  ftil  enquiry  |  on  1     %  \ 

tiie  last  century  ;  that  it  must  be,  from  proceeded,    and    uu   u       ««        u 

its  nature,  the  slowest  of  all  sciences,  science  will  suflTer  man  w )      i          m 

it  being  wholly  a  matter  of  facts  ac-  wonders— namely^  to      ou  j     kh 

quirable  only  bv  separate,  slow,  and  ed  that  1      0      '  i     t            ■        »w» 

extensive  investigation  of  the  snr&co  works'  b                          onxt  \ 
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stand  them ;  and  that  what  He  has  re- 
vealed of  them  in  the  Scriptm'es  will 
be  finalfy  demonstrable  even  to  the 
feeble  comprehension  of  our  limited 
capacities. 

The  Scientific  Associations  haye 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cule. They  certainly  have  exposed 
themselves  to  some  burlesque,  by  the 
bustle  and  pomposity  with  which  trifles 
have  been  frequently  paraded  before 
the  public.  But  this  will  pass  away 
in  time.  The  intercourse  of  intelli- 
gent men  always  has  its  advantages  ; 
obscure  talent  is  brought  forward; 
slight  hints  are  improved  into  import- 
ant discoveries ;  important  dbcover- 
ies  obtain  a  publicity  at  once  which 
they  might  have  spent  years  in  ob- 
taining. Mr  Cross*s  extraordinary 
voltaic  experiments  would  probably 
have  remained  unknown  for  years,  or 
for  ever,  but  for  the  meeting  at  Bris- 
tol. And  if  the  experiments  which 
we  are  about  to  detail  were  the  only 
results  of  those  meetings,  they  would 
be  worth  the  trouble,  and  excuse  per- 
haps largely  even  all  the  pomposity, 
puffing,  and  all  but  the  presumption. 

The  name  of  Mr  Harris  has  become 
known  through  those  associations,  as 
a  most  ingenious  experimentalist  in 
electrical  matters.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  lightning  upon  ships  have 
often  been  the  theme  of  discussion, 
though  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
turned  to  the  preventive  means  within 
our  power.  Mr  Harris,  at  the  Liver- 
pool meeting,  read  reports  on  the  loss 
of  his  Majesty*s  ships  Duke  and  Rus- 
sel,  and  similar  accidents.  He  said 
that  he  could  state  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand cases  of  destruction  by  the  same 
agency,  and  many  ships,  he  had  no 
doubt,  which  had  never  been  heard  of 
from  the  period  of  their  having  set  sail 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 
By  a  very  neat  experiment  he  proved 
the  utility  of  lightning-conductors  as 
applied  to  houses.  He  placed  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  within  a  model 
of  a  house  placed  before  him.  )Vith 
the  conducting- wire  attached  the  fluid 
passed  down  imperceptibly,  but  the 
moment  this  was  removed,  the  gun- 
powder exploded.  After  having  spo- 
kei>  forcibly  of  the  dangers  to  which 
ships  were  exposed  from  lightning,  the 


lecturer  proceeded  to  show  that  it 
possible,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance^ 
to  adapt  conductors  to  them.  This, 
he  said,  consisted  in  placing  copper 
rods  in  a  continuous  line  down  the 
masts  into  the  water.  This  was  also 
illustrated  by  experiments  on  the  mo- 
del of  a  vessel.  The  first  experiment 
was  briefly  as  follows: — Some  gun- 
powder was  placed  on  the  mainmast 
of  the  ship.  A  small  quantity  of  per- 
cussion powder  was  put  into  a  little 
paper  funnel,  about  one-third  down 
the  mast.  The  conducting-chain  pass- 
ing this,  was  carried  into  a  boat  float- 
ing in  the  water,  in  which  also  was 
placed  a  small  quantity  of  powder. 
Mr  Harris  explained,  that  by  the  con- 
ductors used  on  board  of  vessels  at  sea, 
the  electricity  was  at  once  dissipated 
into  the  water.  In  this  experiment, 
however,  he  wished  to  show  that  it 
could  be  conducted  further*  An  aiti- 
ficial  cloud,  represented  by  a  suspend- 
ed mass  of  light  cotton,  was  charged 
with  electricity  from  the  machine. 
This  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mast  of  the  ship,  when  the  powder  on 
the  cap  of  the  mast,  that  on  the  boat^ 
and  not  that  on  the  table,  instanta- 
neously exploded.  The  percussion 
powder  escaped,  the  fluid  having  been 
conducted  past  it.  Mr  Harris  said  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  this  sort 
of  conductor,  and  he  read  several  tes- 
timonials to  its  practical  utility.  The 
last  experiment  was  one  to  show  the 
effects  of  lightning  without  a  con- 
ductor. A  model  of  a  ship*s  mast 
was  reared  on  the  stage,  with  the 
metal  conductor  fixed  in  a  small  groove 
down  one  side.  A  strong  shock  was 
applied  without  any  other  effect  than 
the  slight  crackling  sound  that  is 
usual.  The  conductor  was  then  re- 
moved ;  a  small  quantity  of  gunpow- 
der, it  was  stated,  was  placed  between 
the  two  segments  of  the  divided  mast, 
the  shock  was  applied,  and  the  mast 
was  instantly  blown  asunder.  The 
effect  of  this,  we  may  truly  say,  was 
electrical.  The  whole  of  these  experi- 
ments were  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  the  audience  testified  their  delight 
by  loud  and  frequent  plaudits.  The 
noble  chairman  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr  Harris,  which  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  trustees  of  the  National  Gal-  the  cost  of  pictures,  becanse,  to  this 
Icry,  the  great  purveyors  to  the  public  g^eat  countiy,  the  cost  of  a  National 
taste,  have  at  length  made  a  purchase.  Gallery  ought  not  to  be  narrowly  cir« 
They  have  added  three  pictures  to  the  cumscribed  ;  but  we  fear  that,  when 
collection,  a  Salvator  Rosa,  a  MuriUo,  very  high  prices  are  given,  still  higher 
and  a  Rubens.  We  sincerely  hope  that,  are  likely  to  be  demanded — and  thus  a 
having  done  thus  much,  and  having  serious  obstacle  may  be  raised  against 
really  laid  out  a  considerable  sum,  the  real  advancement  of  the  National 
they  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  fold  Gallery.  Hence  it  happens  that 
their  arms  and  sleep  for  another  year  pictures  that  are  thought  worthy  (and 
or  so,  to  dream  of  what  they  have  ac-  we  are  assured  of  the  fact)  of  the  Na* 
complished,  but  that  they  will  strenu-  tional  Collection,  are  not  offered  on 
ously  set  to  work  to  increase  the  col-  such  terms  as  they  are,  and  woidd  be» 
lection,  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  offered  to  private  purchasers.  The 
nation,  and  seriously  propose  to  Par-  argument  is,  it  is  thought  not  worth 
liament  to  build  a  gallery  worthy  of  while  to  go  to  Parliament  for  snudl 
the  collection.  Upon  that  subject  we  purchases.  What  we  would  over  and 
wish  to  say  a  few  words,  believing  over  again  urge  is,  that  there  should 
that  the  public  will  not  long  rest  satis-  be  a  liberal  sum  at  the  discretional 
fied  with  the  mutilated  endeavours  in  disposal  of  a  well-formed  committee^ 
which  the  scheme  has  terminated ;  but  who  should  industriously  seek  good 
it  may  be  as  well  first  to  notice  the  pictures, — not  only  of  the  very  highest 
pictures  that  have  been  within  this  last  class,  which  are  seldom  met  with,  but 
year  added.  Beyond  all  question,  the  good  pictures  still,  very  many  of 
principal  picture  is  the  MuriUo.  It  b  which  may  continually  be  had  ror  a 
very  tine — and  none  wUl  regret  that  it  few  hundred  pounds,  or  less,  each ;  es- 
has  been  placed  in  the  National  Gal-  pecially  if  there  be  no  parade  of  Uieir 
Icry.  In  looking  at  this  picture,  we  being  wanted  for  the  nation.  We  be- 
wish  to  forget  the  subject,  which  is  too  lieve  this  Trinity  of  Murillo  and  the 
high  for  the  genius  of  Murillo.  It  con«  Rubens,  the  Bitten  by  the  Serpentj^y 
veys  neither  the  sanctity  nor  the  mys-  were  offered  together  at  eight  thousand 
tery  of  the  Trinity.  Nor  has  anyone  nounds — that  six  were  given  for  ^ 
character  in  it  the  impress  of  divmity.  Murillo,  and  one  for  the  Rubens.  If 
The  attempt  at  the  representation  of  the  sum  to  be  expended  by,  and  for 
Jehovah  is  even  mean.  Mary  and  the  nation,  were  limited,  we  dliould  re- 
Joseph  are  amiable  peasants,  both  gret  this  high  purchase,  for  we  believe 
without  dignity  ;  the  Mother  of  the  it  to  be  greatly  above  the  value.  But 
Infant  Saviour,  one  can  readily  be-  as  we  see  no  reason  why  the  expend!- 
lieve  to  have  been  a  portrait,  the  ture  should  be  very  limited,  we  in  no 
beauty  of  which  may  be  questionable ;  other  way  regret  it,  than  as  it  may 
and  certainly  the  painter  has,  not  have  a  tendency  to  raise  other  por- 
raised  it  by  any  peculiar  expression  chases.  The  Murillo  is,  howevery 
above  the  common  cast.  The  Holy  a  great  acquisition.  It  is  beantifbllj 
Child  is  as  perfect  a  representation  of  coloured,  in  perfect  harmony ;  and  it 
luinian  affection  as  we  have  ever  seen,  must  be  a  hard  heart  indeed  that  wiU 
Corrcggio  would  have  made  him  more  not  be  softened  and  made  more  gentle 
angelic — Raphael  more  intellectual —  under  its  benign  influence.  The  iUh 
Murillo  hsis  thought  of  nothing  but  af-  bens,  when  we  saw  it,  was  not  in  a 
fcction ;  and  this  figure,  accordingly,  situation  for  us  to  judge  of  all  its 
is  the  most  sweet  and  innocent  per-  merits.  It  certainly  showed  some- 
sonification  of  human  affection.  We  what  conspicuoosly  all  the  defects  of 
say  human,  for  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  master ;  the  question  is,  what  it  has 
any  thing  divine  in  the  picture.  We  of  his  peculiar  beauties  ?  None  were 
should,  therefore,  speak  of  it  as  a  first-  visible.  We  do  not  say  thej  do 
rate  picture  of  the  second  class.  We  exist ;  bat  it  did  aroear  to  be  i  o^ 
should  not  make  many  words  about  those  pieturet  whien^  beeante  1 
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cal«  and  vigorously  painted,  with  a 
coarse  display  of  the  naked  figure, 
there  is  a  fashion  to  call  fine  ;  but 
from  which  we  never  yet  met  with 
any  one  bold  enough  to  own  that  he 
received  pleasure,  or  with  which  he 
entertained  any  sympathy.  We  are 
very  incredulous  of  those  sort  of  pic- 
tures being  by  Rubens's  own  hand. 
We  believe  it  was  a  common  thing 
with  him  to  give  the  design,  and  per- 
haps some  few  masterly  touches — but 
that  the  general  work  was  not  his. 
Wherever  his  own  hand  is  distinguish- 
able, there  is  always  a  wondrous  exe- 
cution and  daring  certainty,  and  such 
clearness  and  decision  of  colour,  that 
make  these  masterpieces.  But  where 
he  did  this,  the  pieces  were  of  his  own 
devotion— therefore  of  his  genius  ; — 
they  were  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of 
his  common  Historical,  or  of  his  Alle* 
gorical  History.  If  ever  the  public 
taste  should  be  emancipated  from  the 
dogmas  of  connoisseurs,  and  the  im- 
posing cant  of  historical  subjects,  we 
shall  find  many  a  vulgar  piece  degra- 
ded from  its  too  high  position  and 
estimation — and  the  more  pleasing, 
and  much  more  meritorious  works, 
and  having  infinitely  more  of  the 
stamp  of  genius,  but  more  modest,  and 
less  ostentatious,  that  now  scarcely 
demand  hundreds  of  pounds,  where 
the  others  demand  thousands,  raised  to 
their  places  and  value.  How  many 
such  do  we  see ;  there  is  no  country 
80  rich  in  them  as  our  own  ;  they 
may  be  purchased  daily,  and  our 
National  Gallery  enriched ;  but  there 
is  no  one  to  act,  no  one  to  collect,  and 
our  Gallery  Is  left  to  insipid  or  timid 
caterers,  who  must  wait  till  some  strik- 
ing humbug  arouse  and  impose  upon  the 
public.  The  verv  timidity  of  reliance 
upon  private  independent  judgment 
engenders  rashness  when  there  is  a 
real  or  fancied  public  sanction.  The 
thing  will  never  be  done  well  until 
there  be  not  only  good  tastes,  but 
strong  minds  to  do  it — and  until  there 
be  room  and  scope  given  by  Parlia- 
ment, with  fVill  confidence  in  the 
persons  they  may  judiciously  select, 
and  urge  strenuously  to  do  the  duty 
intrusted  to  them.  The  other  pur- 
chase is  the  Salvator  Rosa — *'  The 
Woodman,*'  exhibited  last  year  in  the 
Institution,  Pall- Mall.  This  has  been 
purchased  at,  we  believe,  sixteen  hun- 
dred  poonds.     It  would  be  a  good 


price,  were  the  picture  perfect.  We 
are  truly  sorry  to  see  it  in  so  lament- 
able a  state  ;  and  we  fear  it  is  beyond 
the  art  of  the  cleaner  to  restore  it.  It 
has  lost  all  its  colour.  It  is  difllcult 
to  account  for  its  condition ;  it  has  a 
very  peculiar  look,  aa  if  it  had  been 
subjected  to  some  chemical  process^ 
which  had  not  only  destroyed  its  co- 
lour, but  in  many  parts  the  very  tex- 
ture of  the  paint,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  rottenness  over  the  surfacey 
through  to  the  very  ground.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it 
was  painted  with  strong  and  Taried 
tints  ~that  the  sky  was  of  a  deep  blue, 
as  well  as  the  distant  mountains.  It 
is  a  noble  composition ;  but  there  is 
now  nothing  in  it  that  would  not  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye  in  a  good 
print — and  we  wish  to  see  it  weU  en- 
graved, and  then  we  hope  there  will 
be  some  attempt  to  restore  it.  The 
experiment  may  be  tried  on  a  small 
portion,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  if 
there  be  a  hope  of  success.  We  made 
some  remarks  upon  this  picture  last 
year  when  it  was  exhibited  In  Pall- 
Mali.  We  then  stated  that  we  knew 
of  another  of  the  same  8ubject*~tbat 
^i8  full  of  colour ;  but  in  the  foliage  it 
has  not  the  same  beautv  of  composi- 
tion. We  then  remarked  upon  the 
general  brown  stain  over  the  whole 
surface,  as  of  tobacco  water  ;  and  it  is 
singular  that  we  have  noticed  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Qains- 
borough's  pictures,  as  if  purposely 
done  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
age.  It  would  be  fklr  to  presume,  ^ 
that  in  purchasing  this  Salvator  Rosa, 
the  trustees  are  satisfied  that  it  may  be 
restored,  or  they  would  not  have  given 
such  a  sum  for  it.  We  have  heard 
that  it  once  sold  for  L.2000.  It  is 
astonishing  how  an  accidental  bid- 
ding-up  at  some  celebrated  sale  will 
establish  in  perpetuity  a  high  value. 
It  would  be  curious,  if  the  histonr  of 
some  pictures  were  well  known  ;  it  is 
scarcely  credible  what  an  adventitious 
value  is  often  attached  to  works  that 
would  barely  stand  upon  their  own 
merits.  There  are  persons  who  eonld 
tell  stranffe  tales ;  but  there  aretoo  many 
interestedin  secrecies.  Weeamot take 
up  a'catalogue  without  being  convinced 
of  a  certain  humbug.  It  is  ostentatious- 
ly displayed  that  such  a  pietnre  fa  front 
such  and  such  a  eolleetion,  as  ff  die 
fiunily  pedigree  of  ^  posseseor  had 
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stamped  bis  fiimitare  with  nobility,  minimum  yalne;  and  be  is  tbouglity 
We  always  look  upon  this  display  as  or  thinks  himself  fortunate^  who  can 
silly  vanity,  and  degrading  to  the  true  get  them  any  thing  below  this  stamped 
dignity  of  the  art,  which  ought  rather  yet  fictitious  value.     Another  Terr 
to  digpufy  the  possessor  than  receive  eonunon  mode,  by  which  a  false  esti- 
hononr  from  him.   There  are  not  more  mation  will  frequently  pass  current 
tricks  in  jockeyship  and  horse-dealing  through  the  hands  of  many  dupes,  is 
than  in  pictures — and  it  ever  will  Im  when  pictures  are  valued  in  ezchange, 
so,  until  the  taste  of  the  opulent  col-  thus  : — Mr   A.   and   Mr   B.   are  in 
lectors,  and  indeed  of  the  public  in  treaty,  we  will  say,  for  a  Raphael ; 
general,  shall  be  able  to  walk  without  Mr  A.  wishes  to  purchase — Mr  B.  to 
leading-strings,  and  those  adventitions  sell.  Mr  B.  values  the  piece  at  L .  1000. 
values  be  scouted  by  the  common  sense  Mr  A.  says  I  cannot  give  you  so 
of  all.     It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  much ;  but  if  you  will  take  pictures 
world  to  lift  a  collection  to  a  high  in  ezchangpe,  I  will  not  object  to  the 
humbug  pitch,  especially  if  the  poe-  price ;  here  are  two  pictures  I  value 
sessors  be  persons  of  high  rank  or  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  each,  L.TOO^ 
acknowledged  taste,  or  are  known  to  and  I  will  give  three  hundred  in  cash^ 
have  given  large  sums  for  certain  pie-  so  that  you  will  have  your  L.IOOO. 
tures.    A  fewjudicious  high  purchases  The  bargain  is  concluded.     Mr  A., 
will  sell  off  a  whole  collection  of  trash,  with  a  safe  conscience,  can  assert  that 
They  are  like  theatrical  stars,  that  will  he  purchased  the  Raphael  at  L.  1000 ; 
make  a  poor  company  pass  muster,  ana  Mr  B.  that  he  gave  L.850  each 
It  can  but  seldom  happen  that  the  for  the  two  he  took  in  exchange.     So 
notoriety  of  a  wholesale  national  rob-  all  these  pictures  go  again  at  some 
bery,  or  a  **  Spanish  plunder,*'  may  convenient  time  into  the  market,  with 
fortunately  attend  a  collection  to  the  a  warranting  of  these  prices,  as  ahorse 
hammer ;  but  there  are  other  ways,  would  of  his  soundness ;  and  this  will 
perhaps  not  less  sure,  of  establishmg  hold  its  virtue  through  some  few  hands, 
the  value  of  a  collection  intended  fbr  imtil  it  be  lost  or  expended  by  being 
the  market.     We  will  suppose  a  case,  in  the  possession  of  some  insignificant 
and  we  are  aware  that  there  are  many  dupe.     We  once  had  a  picture  of  no 
who  will  be  ready  to  say  it  is  no  sup-  merit,  and  which  had  been  sold  for 
position  at  all.      A  person  of  some  about  the  value  of  the  frame  ;  we 
rank  or  notoriety,  either  at  home  or  threw  it  in  as  a  make- weight  in  an 
abroad,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  col-  exchange  with  a  dealer,  and  a  year  or 
lection.     He  can  afford  to  wait  his  two  afterwards  saw  it  in  a  nobleman's 
time.     He  does  his  best  to  make  it  collection,  as  a  recent  purchase  at  ^ye 
notorious — ^perhaps  makes  a  purchase  hundred  pounds  ;  it  neither  cost  nor 
or  two  at  good  prices ;  by  this,  all  in  brought  us  in  much  more,  frame  and 
his  coUecnon  wul  at  once  be  invested  all,  than  as  many  pence.     Perhaps  we 
with  a  higher  value.     In  proper  time  showed  a  lameutable  lack  of  taste,  and 
he  brings  the  whole  to  the  hammer,  threw  away  a  treasure;  but  the  pub- 
Many  will  at  once  sell  very  well  from  lie  were  certainly  at  one  time  of^our 
the  eclat  of  the  collection ;  others  are  opinion.     We  are  surprised  that  no 
bought  in  by  JHends  at  the  auction,  dealers  and  connoisseurs,  in  their  re- 
whose  names  will  appear  in  the  cata-  tirement,  have  written  their  adven- 
log^e,  at  very  extravagant  prices.     If    tures ;  there  must  be  many  histories  of 
known  to  have  been  bought  in,  they  the  trade  that  would  be  very  amusing, 
will  be  thought  to  have  cost  great  It  is  time  to  turn  from  our  digression 
sums,  and  thus  a  stamped  value  is  to  the  National  Gallery.     The  new 
given  to  them.     But  there  will  be  no  purchases  have  been  freely  remarked 
occasion  for  the  possessor   keeping  upon.     There  are  two  presents,  or  a 
them  long.   These  eatalog^ues,  marked    present  and  a  bequest,  that  call  for 
with  the  prices,  are  pretty  largely  some  observation.     The  bequest  is  a 
circulated  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  very  beautiful  Nicolo  Poussln ;  as  it 
in  good  time  the  pictures  are  sent  to  was  not,  however,  in  so  good  a  light 
proper  places,  either  for  the  home  or    that  we  could  see  it  to  the  best  advan- 
foreign  market,  and  the  eatalognes,  tage,  we  will  reserve  our  particular 
widi  the  names  of  the  former  pnr-  criticism  to  another  occasion.     But 
chasers  and  prieesy  make  a  sort  of   thero  is  an  atrocious  present  irhla\v 
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calls  forth  more  than  ordinary  indig- 
nation. It  18  a  portrait  of  a  Mrs 
Robinson,  said  to  be  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence ;  if  it  be  by  his  hand,  it  was 
at  a  time  when  he  could  not  paint ; 
and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  his  memory  and 
his  high  talents  to  suspend  such  a 
thing,  as  his,  in  the  National  Gallery. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  contemptible — 
it  is  abominably  drawn,  designed,  and 
painted.  If  possible  it  is  worse  than 
the  Troilus  and  Cressida  of  Opie,  to 
which  it  may  be  a  proper  companion ; 
and  Pandarus  may  fitly  introduce  them 
both.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  who 
this  Mrs  Robinson  is,  that  she  should 
be  displayed  as  national  property ; 
but  if  it  be  the  once  celebrated  Mrs 
Robinson,  we  think  it  a  gross  insult 
upon  the  public,  thus  audaciously  to 
blazon  to  the  common  eye  the  utterly 
worthless  production.  We  were  the 
more  vexed  to  see  this  portrait  sup- 
plying the  place  of  that  of  Schomberg 
by  Gainsborough,  as  it  reminded  us  of 
a  great  loss.  That  portrait  retrieyed 
the  fame  of  Gainsborough  from  the 
ill  reputation  it  was  likely  to  acquire 
from  his  two  vile  landscapes  in  the 
collection,  which,  though  very  costly, 
we  believe  to  be  nearly  worthless, 
especially  the  market-cart,  which  is 
probably  as  vulgar  a  subject,  and  as 
ill-executed  a  picture  as  ever  came 
from  Gainsborough*s  easel.  The  other 
may  possibly  be  better  than  it  looks  at 
present,  if  the  dingy  stain,  which  is  all 
over  it,  were  removed. 

How  diflferently  do  the  Claudes 
strike  us  at  different  times ;  we  attri- 
bute this  to  the  light,  as  it  may  chance 
to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable. 
The  windows  (we  are  speaking  of  the 
rooms  in  Pall  Mall)  are  large,  and 
the  light  too  much  from  below,  con- 
sequently, unless  it  be  of  a  reduced 
quality,  makes  those  delicately  painted 
pictures  lose  some  of  their  richness 
and  mellowness.  We  thought  even 
the  embarkation  of  St  Ursula  looked 
harder  in  execution,  and  weaker  in 
effect,  than  we  had  ever  before  seen  it. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  fault  is  not 
with  the  picture,  which  had  so  often 
fascinated  the  eye  with  its  beauty,  and 
come  upon  the  judgment  as  perfect. 
The  embarkation  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  appeared  with  wonderful  lustre 
and  richness.  Indeed  at  this  view  we 
gave  it  the  preference  to  the  other. 
It  may  he  worth  whUe  to  mention 
tbia  impremon,  because  it  sYiows  t\\e 


necessity  of  exercising  no  little  judg. 
ment  in  hang^g  pictures  of  such  great 
value  ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in 
a  National  Gallery  a  number  of  rooms, 
each  not  too  large  for  single  pictures, 
and  in  which  there  woidd  be  the 
choicest  and  most  appropriate  light. 
Pictures  of  studied  aerial  perspective 
absolutely  require  that  there  should 
be  no  crossing  and  intervening  lights 
between  them  and  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator. We  never  can  leave  the  Gal- 
lery without  sitting  down  a  consider- 
able time  before  each  of  the  two  Cor- 
reggios, — the  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and 
the  "  Mercury  instructing  Cupid." 
Whoever  has  studied  in  a  small  room 
at  Parma  the  six  beautiful  pictures  by 
that  wonderful  master,  will  recognise 
the  full  power  of  his  genius  in  these 
two,  purchased  from  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  We  cannot  but  believe 
them  to  be  the  finest  pictures  the  na- 
tion possess,  and  the  cheapest  pur- 
chase. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  art  more  truly  pathe- 
tic than  the  "  Ecce  Homo.^'  The 
fainting  mother  of  the  bound  Re- 
deemer, with  the  sufferings  of  her  soul 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  coun- 
tenance, even  when  sense  has  left  her, 
shows  the  extraordinary  power  of  Cor- 
reggio.  The  supporting  figure,  which 
is  but  partially  seen,  is  expressive  of 
the  most  perfect  sympathy.  These 
two,  the  only  female  figures,  in  their 
agony  and  love  are  contrasted  with 
the  indifference  of  Pilate,  and  the 
stem  power  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
who  stands  by  Him  **  who  is  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter.**  The  head 
of  our  Saviour  has  been  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  even  been  said  that 
from  this  source  the  Carracci  and 
their  pupils  drew  the  character  of  our 
Saviour.  We  are  sorry  we  do  not 
see  this  great  excellence,  excepting  as 
to  the  colour  and  manner  of  painting ; 
we  are  not  so  struck  with  this  figure. 
It  was  one  of  immense  difficulty.  We 
should  rather  say  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  great  master  was  devoted  to 
the  maternal  anguish.  The  affliction 
is  sublime,  and  how  perfect  is  the 

Saintlng,  even  to  the  hands  ;  and  the 
ue  of  the  drapery,  especially  that  In- 
describable blue  near  the  flesh  tones, 
make  them  appear  awful  in  suffering. 
It  is  taken  from  the  passage,  "  Then 
came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown 
oi  ^cvTTi%>  vcid  lh«  \)urple  robe.     And 
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Pilate  saith  unto  them  '  behold  the  stuck  on>  as  if  torn  from  a  partridge 
man.' "  But  we  should  say  that  the  for  the  purpose ;  they  grow,  and  are 
mind  of  the  great  painter  was  strongly  growing  naturally,  and  you  would 
impressed  with  the  whole  of  his  sub-  belieye  they  began  to  feather  with  the 
ject,  and  had  reverted  to  the  prophecy  first  teeth,  and  that  they  were  already 
of  the  aged  Simeon  when  he  took  helping  the  infantine  imsteadiness  of 
the  Infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  and  the  feet ;  and  how  deep  is  the  look  of 
<'  said  unto  Mary  his  mother.  Behold  the  child,  though  it  be  downward,  as 
this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  if  conscious  of  a  power  of  teaching, 
again  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  for  a  rather  than  of  a  love  of  learning, 
sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against —  The  surprising  genius  of  Correggio  is 
Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  shown  in  the  perfect  modesty  of  this 
own  soul  also.'*'  The  great  sacrifice,  picture.  Here  are  three  figures  with 
and  this  completion  of  Simeon*s  pro-  less  drapery  than  it  is  usual  for  art  to 
phecy,  appear  here  brought  together  invest  figures  withal — and  such  figures 
— for  in  truth  a  sword  does  pierce  too,  the  love-inspiiing  Venus,  and  the 
through  the  soul  of  the  agonized  not  very  nice  Mercury,  and  the  infant 
mother.  Pilate  is  evidently  turning  God  of  Love.  And  yet  is  the  picture 
awa^  to  depart,  and  the  bleeding  more  remarkable  for  its  modesty  than 
Saviour  is  lefl  to  the  consummation  for  its  grace,  which  is  yet  perfect.  We 
of  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  We  see  confess  we  are  ignorant  of  the  source' 
not  the  triumph  over  death,  the  great  from  whence  Correggio  borrowed  his 
victory  for  mankind.  Here  all  is  suf-  subject.  It  is  like  an  ancient  gem ; 
fering.  The  subject  of  this  sublime  but  we  mean  we  know  not  from  what 
picture  is  rather  the  maternal  anguish  author  he  has  taken  this  introduction 
than  the  divine  passion.  Both  these  of  Cupid  to  Mercury  by  Venus  to  be 
pictures  are  painted  in  a  most  won-  taught.  Certainly  the  Heathen  my- 
dcrful  manner,  they  are  so  pure,  so  thology  sanctions  the  propriety  of 
perfectly  unclogged  with  any  material  bringing  Cupid  to  Mercury  as  to  his 
of  alloy,  that  they  astonish  by  a  brU-  father ;  and  Horace's  wish  is,  that  both 
liancy  that  greatly  heightens  their  Mercury  and  Cupid  should  attend 
power.  They  are  highly  finished,  Venus  to  the  house  of  Glycera.  "  Fer- 
yet  is  the  art  of  their  workmanship  vidus  tecum  Puer  " — "  Mercurius- 
throughout  concealed.  The  larger  pic-  que."  Besides,  Mercury  is  the  God  of 
turc,  the  <' Mercury  instructing  Cupid,**  Eloquence  and  Letters.  And  who 
is  well  known  to  have  been  a  favourite  can  deny  the  beauty  of  the  "  Infant 
subject  with  the  master.  He  is  said  to  School"  under  umbrageous  boughs, 
have  painted  three.  One  is  described  in  and  what  is  better,  under  Care  pater- 
tho  catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  White-  nal  and  maternal  ?  We  have  a  very 
hall,  as  <'  almost  as  large  as  life.**  It  old  copy  of  this  picture,  on  seeing 
has  been  often  copied,  but  most  of  the  which,  many  years  ago,  the  good  old 
copies  are  of  a  browner  cast.  The  late  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Hunting- 
lightness  and  freshness  of  this  picture  ford,  peace  to  his  pious  soul !  wrote 
arc  peculiar  beauties,  and  there  is  a  some  Greek  verses ;  which,  as  we  do 
sunny  light  on  some  leafage  between  not  know  that  they  have  ever  been 
the  two  figures  Mercury  and  Venus,  published,  we  will  insert,  and  with 
connecting  them  above,  as  the  Cupid  them  our  attempt  at  translation.  But 
does  below,  that  is  omitted  in  the  we  must  give  the  precedence  to  the 
copies  we  have  seen ;  and  how  won-  ancient  Greek,  which  it  is  no  lame 
derfully  is  this  foliage  designed  and  compliment  to  allow  the  modem  to 
coloured!  How  very  distinctly  marked  follow,  though  he  comes  with  an  in- 
are  the  three  figures  as  to  tbeir  sub-  nocent  heart  and  Episcopal  dignity, 
stantial  forms,  the  graceful  perfection  We  find  an  Idyll  of  Bion,  in  which 
of  beautiful  life  in  the  Venus,  the  Venus  bringps  the  young  god  to  a 
quivering  infantine  flesh  of  the  Cupid,  shepherd  to  be  taught,  which,  as  it  is^ 
and  the  more  masculine  vigour  of  like  every  thing  Greek,  a  vivid  pic- 
Mercury.  The  wings  of  the  infant  ture,  we  will  transcribe,  with  our  tran- 
god  are  not,  as  we  conmionly  see  them»  alation. 

A  MErA*AA  fiu  KvfTfH  *^  imm§fr$  vm^ifu 
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Q(  fyfi  w)iayMvX$t  i  n«yy  0i  MvXh  'A^<^y«» 

As  I  slept  the  ffreat  Venus  stood  by  me>  and  s^d 
(In  her  beaumul  hand  a  young  iniant  she  led^ 

And  i'faith  it  was  Cupi4» 

Who  look'd  very  stupid^ 
And  to  the  ground  ever  hung  downward  his  head), 

"  Here,  take  him*  good  shepherd^  'tis  Cupid  I  bring. 
So  make  him  thy  scholar  and  teach  him  to  sing.** 

Then  straight  she  departed : 

And  I,  silly-hearted. 
Began,  for  I  thought  the  boy  pleased  with  the  thing. 

I  sang  of  Pan*s  pipe,  as  a  true  shepherd  ought. 
Of  Pdlas*s  flute,  how  his  shell  Hermes  wrought* 

Of  Apollo*s  sweet  lyre— 

But  little  desire 
Had  he,  the  sly  urchin,  for  all  that  I  taught. 

But  himself  began  singing — O  delicate  coomgs. 
The  loves  both  of  gods  and  of  men,  the  soft  doings 

Of  Venus,  his  mother, 

I  thought  of  no  other 
Blest  thing  upon  earth  but  of  love-tales  and  wooingt. 

All  that  /  should  have  taught  him  from  memory  fled, 
£*en  the  old  shepherd  songs  they  went  out  of  my  head 

Still  faster  and  faster. 

For  he  now  was  master. 
And  all  that  he  taught  rem^ed  fix*d  in  their  stead. 


If  for  the  Shepherd  we  read  Mercury,  this  Idyll  may  be  not  unaptly  oonii- 
dered  the  subject  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  good  Bishop's  sportive  mnse,  and  though  Puritanical 
eyes,  not  pnrCf  would  turn  away  from  the  three  HeaUien  nudities,  not  so  did 
the  chaster  eves  of  the  tasteful  bishop.    **  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure> 
80  was  it  with  him. 

M«  iii^tom^^cu  MfttyifnoitUf  MurixMra  y^aftfrth^  tfii  wmf»i  rurmif 

MiTtif  0i  •titKf  7«yr«  ^n^xm  nwf, 

£r«  ytA<»y  Ti^iTfv,  ri^wft  futXmtmi  tt  f AcMip«y 

Ovr£ff  ifimt^  rm  yXvuvwttt^  (kXn' 

Efyf  tAoiTt  t^m  r«)'  iv  ^mtm  )«»p«*  mmT* 


icon 


lM7.]  TA§  Haiwma  Oalkry.  I8i 

Cupid  begi  thtt  lie  may  not  be  taught  to  read  written  character  (mniic)> 
tbua: 

I  cannot  leam^  dear  mother,  pray 
Those  scrawls  and  scratches  take  away ; 
*Tis  'gainst  my  nature ;  I  was  bom. 
You  know  it  well,  such  things  to  scorUi 
And  labours  of  all  kinds  to  shun. 
And  laughter  lore,  and  frolic  fuuj 
As  best  becomes  my  mother's  son. 
What  need  I  learn  ?  untaught  I  sing 
Songs,  such  as  hearts  of  loyers  wring. 
And  with  my  sweet  and  bitter  arrows 
I  pierce  them  to  their  Tery  marrows. 
O,  take  this  wise-men*8  work  away^ 

See  how  they  make  mine  eyelids  wet  I 
Dear  mother,  give  me  back  my  play^ 
Your  son  is  but  an  infant  yet. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  bache-  With  very  few  eiceptions,  there  Is 

lor  bishop,  who  defied.the  influence  of  little  that  may  not  be  surpassed  every 

the  little  arch-divinity,  should  some-  day  by  hundreds,  or  more,  of  artists, 

what  miss  his  character.     He  looks  We  hear  indeed  of  such  absurd  sums 

down  indeed,  but  he  sheds  no  tears,  as  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds, 

and  makes  no  entreaty.     He  has  too  We  should  be  very  sorry  if  Parlia- 

proud  a  spirit,  and  too  inventive  a  wit  ment  gave  their  sanction  to  such  hum- 

for  that;   the  shepheid*s  account  of  bug.     Let  any  one  look  over  the  col* 

him  is  the  best,  when  he  learnt  of  him  lection  of  Claude*s  drawings  in  the 

his  "  Amo  amas  amavi.**    Doubtless,  Brititfh  Museum ;  if  he  can  have  pa- 

the  bishop,  in    the  days   when  he  tience  to  go  through  them  without 

handled  the  birch,  had  many  a  time  yawning,  he  must  be  a  patient  Idola* 

witnessed,  if  not  caused  tears,  at  this  tor  indeed.     The  migority  are  utterly 

initiative  lesson,  and  could  not  get  the  worthless  in  every  respect.     We  are 

idea  out  of  his  head,  and  ever  made  glad  to  see  a  good  selection  of  them, 

conjugation   the  stumbling-block  of  as  fac-similes,  and  Mr  Lewis  has  per- 

lovo.     His  verses  are  playful,  plea^  formed  this  task  wonderfully,  and  has 

tant,  and  innocent,  and,  we  dare  to  chosen  about  twenty.  It  would  puzzle 

say,  good  Greek.  him  much  to  go  beyond  this.     If  we 

We  have  spoken  freely  upon  the  had  seen  Claude  sketch  the  greater 

humbug  frequently  practised  in  the  part,  we  would  not  have  said  "  thank 

purchase  of  pictures ;  but  there  ia  an  ye**  for  them,  nor  would  we  have  any 

ever  prevailing  absurdity  of  so  wor-  desire  now  to  be  burdened  with  such 

shipping  names  deservedly  great,  that  childish  trash — yet  we  know  not  how 

the  veriest  trash  by  certain  hands  is  many  thousand  pounds  were  given  for 

trumped  forth  as  the  highest  efforts  of  them.     So  it  is  with  the  Lawrence 

human  genius.  Worthless  scraps,  with  collection  ;  if  they  are  such  wonderM 

which  the  artists  themselves  would  things,  let  fac-similes  be  made  of  the 

have  lighted  their  fires,  are  treasured  best,  and  largely  circulated,  and  it 

^ar  above  gold.     This  is  of  the  rage  matters  little  what  becomes  of  the 

of  autograph    collecting'.      But  this  rest.     There  was  much  trick  in  the 

taste  should  be  left  to  the  minor  diiet-  way  in  which  they  were  exhibited ;  en- 

tanti.      The  caterers  for  the  nation  gravings  of  some  were  hung  by  the 

should  have  a  far  higher  aim.     We  originals,  to  show  how  imperfect  is  the 

make  these  remarks,  because  we  hear  transcript.  Very  true,  thev  are  im- 

absurd  sums  mentioned,  at  which  it  is  perfectly,  badly  engraved — but  the  art 

proposed  that  the  nation  should  pur^  ofeogravingisnowanotherthing;and 

chase  the  collection  of  old  drawings  we  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  many 

made  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  That  engravers  who  would  make  wonderfUUy 

a  great  many  of  these  are  very  fine  no  correct  fac-similes.    We  have  only  to 

one  will  deny,  but  they  are  not  of  the  revert,  as  we  said  before,  to  Lewises 

extravagant  value  ascribed  to  them ;  Claudes  to  prove  that,  as  well  as  other 

the  greater  part  are  below  mediocrity,  works  of  the  kind  by  him.  We  do  not 

and  there  is   much  poeitivo  trash,  perhaps  speak  with  accuracy,  but  we 
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ill  disadvantage.  A  Gallery  of  Paintings 
is  not  like  an  Exchange  of  merchants, 
tvliich  men  of  business  most  daily  attend. 

**  The  ground  at  Trafalgar  Square  is 
most  valuable  to  build  on,  and,  without 
pppljing  it  for  shops,  would  produce  a 
large  sum,  still  preserving  a  handsome 
elevation,  which  sum  would  be  available 
towards  the  expense  of  constructing  the 
Gallery  in  another  situation,  and  thus,  by 
increasing  the  building  fund,  give  greater 
means  of  producing  a  Gallery  worthy  of 
the  nation. 

**  The  Regent's  Park  (the  inner  circle) 
would  surely  he  a  better  situation  The 
land  there,  unappropristed,  it  may  be  saiil, 
would  cost  nothing,  and  instead  of  being 
straitened  in  size,  would  admit  of  a  Gal- 
lery at  any  time  being  extended,  to  em- 
brace future  demands  for  room  as  the 
collection  shall  increase,  and  the  pictures 
would  be  preserved  much  better  in  the 
finer  air  of  the  Park.  Escaping  the  great 
m:iss  of  smoke,  they  would  rcciuire  clean- 
ing less  oflen,  a  very  important  matter  in 
their  preservation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frames,  whose  gilding  would  not  look 
worse  from  avoiding  the  dirtying  efTect  of 
smoke.  A  handsome  public  building  in 
the  centre  of  the  Regent's  Park  would  \te 
a  great  ornament.  At  present  it  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  terraces,  mostly  of  equal 
architectural  importance,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  want  of  some  principal  leading 
feature,  su!h  as  a  national  building  would 
be. 

"  As  to  the  distance  th.it  the  public 
would  have  to  go  to  see  the  pictures,  that 
is  surely  no  real  objection ;  thoae'who  are 
attracted  by  the  love  of  art  will  not  regret 
the  occasional  walk,  which  is  not  only 
conducive  to  health,  but  they  would  see 
the  pictures  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
clearer  air,  and  their  own  enjoyments 
would  be  increased  by  its  exhilaration.  A 
great  many  thousand  persons  annually  visit 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  is  considerably  greater.  No 
one  would  complain  of  a  walk  or  ride  in 
pursuit  of  an  agreeable  object. 

**  Is  it  not  absurd  to  build  on  a  spot 
where  every  foot  of  land  is  worth  pounds 
per  annum,  when  in  another  situation, 
really  preferable,  all  things  considered,  the 
money  value  of  the  land  is  comparatively 
nothing,  and  the  quantity  unlimited  with 
resi>cct  to  any  probable  demand'*' 

**  Tliere  would  be  another  advantage 
in  the  unrestricted  space — it  would  afford 
the  opi)ortunity  of  a  gallery  of  casts  from 
the  antique.  M'^c  have  libraries,  where 
the  ])ublic  can  have  access  to  books,  and 
there  is  now  a  public  collection  of  pic- 
tures, but  as  to  statuary,  we  hear  of  th« 
•  Apollo,'  the  •  Laocoon,'  the  *  Dying 
GUdiator/  &c  ;   but  unleM  we  tftkt  « 


journey  to  Italy,  wo  have  no  means  of 
gratifying  the  eye,  or  improving  the  taste,' 
by  seeing  a  sembkmco  of  those  works  of 
art.  The  expense  of  casts,  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  originals,  is  scarcely  to  be 
named ;  and  though  not  possessing  the 
beautiful  material  of  the  marble,  yet,  in 
such  a  collection,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
assemble,  under  one  roof,  exact  copies  of 
chefi'dceuvre  of  statuary  scattered  over  the 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  an  exhibition 
that  would  \ye  very  interesting,  and  highly 
improving  to  the  public  taste." 

We  have  but  little  to  add  to  this 
reeominendatioii,  but  that  we  think 
the  very  construction  of  a  National 
Gallery  for  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures 
and  Statues  should  bo  reconsidered. 
It  dues  appear  that,  liitherto,  too 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
one  display  and  magnificence  of  a 
room.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  a  Gallery  for 
statues ;  we  have  never  seen  one 
wheroin  statues  could  be  viewed  with 
varied  lights — or  wc  might  be  better 
understood  by  movable  lights — so  that 
each  statue  might  have  as  many  illu. 
minations  as  possible.  But  this  difiS- 
ciilty  it  is  the  province  of  the  architect 
of  genius  to  overcome  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  pictures,  very  large  rooms  for 
small  paintings  are  very  unfit,  and 
high  rooms  the  most  unfit  of  all. 
Most  pictures  should  be  upon  a  level 
with,  or  rather  below  the  eye.  Those 
placed  above  are  sadly  misplaced — 
they  pain  the  eye,  anil  lose  the  best 
part  of  their  eft'ect.  Again,  how  many 
are  there  that  should  have  rooms  with 
])eculiar  lights,  and  one  room  each, 
that  cannot  be  seen  in  company  with- 
out both  giving  and  receiving  injury. 
We  should  prefer  a  great  number  of 
small  rooms  to  a  few  large ;  at  the 
same  time,  we  would  have  ample  space 
for  those  of  more  imposmg  dimensions. 
This  being  the  case,  and  it  being  im- 
possible to  limit  either  the  number  or 
size  of  pictures,  it  would  be  most  desi- 
rable tnat  the  National  Gallery  be 
built  in  a  position  and  style  that  will 
admit  of  continual  enlargement.  We 
camcfct'.y  hope  that  artists  will  petition 
Parliament  that,  as  one-half  of  the 
present  National  (iallery  has  been 
given  up  to  the  Royal  Academy,  so 
the  remainder  may  be  given  up  to 
them  ;  and  we  trust  that  one  will 
then  be  built  worthy  the  dignity  of 
the  nation,  and  tliat  they  will  take 
care  to  fill  it  with  works  worthy  of  the 
building. 
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HOMER  A  i^AVOURlTE  OF  TIM£. 


TO  CHRISTOPHER  KORTH^  ESQ. 


October  14,  1837. 

Excellent  Sir, — A  Quarterly  Reviewer,  not  a  great  many  numbers  ago, 
strongly  recommended  that  some  of  the  Homeric  Essays  of  Herder  should 
bo  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  public.  The  recommendation 
did  credit  to  its  author ;  but  i/our  contributors,  compared  with  other  men, 
remiud  one  of  the  Spartan  boast  over  the  Athenians  of  old, — "  What  they  say, 
we  do.''     Of  this  gre.-it  truth  behold  an  evidence  before  you ! 

The  paper  we  have  here  given  out  of  Herder's  "  Schrifltn  zur  Gritchi$cJien 
Literatur,''  is  one  of  his  best.  No  doubt  there  is  a  little  qualntness — a  little 
obscurity — in  sliort,  a  little  Gennanmn,  which  your  penetrating  optics  will 
detect ;  and  the  good  gentleman  dwells  on  some  i  lungs  with  mighty  emphasb, 
wliich  are  among  the  mere  rudiments  of  Houieric  criticism  at  the  present  d<iy. 
Yet  the  man  of  genius  and  eloquence  is,  we  think,  manifest  throughout  this 
essay  ;  and  if  you,  dear  Kit,  like  the  sample,  we  may  perhaps  furnioh  you  with 
a  little  more  of  the  same  article. 

Think. 


When  Thales  was  asked  what  tiling 
he  held  to  be  the  wisest  in  the  world, 
he  answorcd — "  Time :  for  it  has  found 
out  all  tliings.'* 

In  accordauce  with  this  sentiment, 
the  Greeks  gave  to  their  Time-god, 
Chronos,  the  loftiest  and  fairest  titles. 
He  was  t/te  Fathtr  of  the  Unwerse — 
the  Dincioser  of  Trut/i — t/te  Touc/i- 
stone  and  the  Wiidstone  of  Thought — 
the  best  CounseUor  of  Mortals,  He  was 
the  Alleviator — the  Lnfn-over — the 
Ju(hjc.  He  it  was  who  brought  the 
unkhown  to  light,  who  let  the  known 
sink  into  darkness. 

So  might  we  say,  in  the  spirit  of 
another  allegory,  that  men  live  in  a 

Serpetual  strife  witii  this  primeval 
eity  ;  that  mauy  of  his  children  ar- 
rogate what  he  alone  has  done,  or 
could  have  dune:  and  that,  under  a 
ditlerent  appellation,  he  has  often 
gained  for  the  fortunate,  without  their 
looking  for  it,  a  crown  of  the  richest 
glory. 

Who  is  a  stranger  to  those  names 
of  antiquity,  more  than  one  of  which 
appear  to  embrace  within  themselves 
the  discoveries  of  whole  centuries? 
Thaaut,  Theut,  Thot,  Hermes,  Or- 
pheus; there  is  scarcely  an  art  or  a 
science,  that  has  contributed  to  hu- 
manize man's  existence,  whose  com- 
mencement is  not  ascribed  to  oue  of 
these.  Such  names  arc  comprehensive 


constellations  on  the  Held  of  a  black 
sky — the  great  signs  of  the  Zodiac  of 
Time. 

It  is  with  undertakings  and  adven- 
tures as  with  discoveries.  Those  that 
are  simply  and  solely  the  offspring  of 
Time,  we  would  always  fain  refer  to 
individuals.  Romulus  and  Numa,  for 
example,  when  they  built  the  walLs 
and  established  the  religion  of  Rome, 
must  be  believed  to  have  already  con- 
templated all  that  arose  within  those 
walls  through  the  aid  of  Time,  or  that 
diffiised  itself— through  the  aid  of 
Time — beyond  those  walls  in  every 
diiection !  Alexander,  on  his  entrance 
into  Asia,  or  at  the  moment  of  found- 
ing a  city  in  Egypt,  must  have  anti- 
cipated what  the  slow  evolution  of 
ages  has  hardly  brought  to  pass! 
Thus,  too,  in  the  case  of  Julius  Cseaar 
— tlms,  in  the  case  of  Mahomet — thuB, 
in  the  case  of  many  another  conqueror, 
lawgiver,  or  teacher  of  new  creeds ; 
whereas  the  fact  b,  that  even  the 
actual  productions  of  men,  the  most 
proper  and  peculiar  is^ue  of  their  own 
souls,  industry,  and  ambition — but  I 
will  speak  ratlier  by  instances  than 
ratiocination.  Let  us  summon  before 
U8  oue  of  tlie  happy  favourites  of  Time ; 
and,  in  considering  his  chaiucter^  I 
will  venture  to  follow  the  very  order 
wherein  the  thoughts  I  have  to  state 
developed  tbemsefvef  in  oiy  mind. 
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1. — ARE  THE  ILIAD  AND  0DTS8ET  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  ? 


When  in  my  early  years  I  read 
Homer  almost  exactly  as  one  would  a 
tale,  I  asked,  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately, whether  it  were  one  and  the 
same  Homer  who  composed  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ?  "  Undoubtedly,** 
was  the  answer ;  **  only  in  the  ono 
case  he  was  young,  in  the  other  old  ; 
in  the  one  case  he  was  the  rising,  in 
the  other  the  setting  sun."  The  an- 
swer pleased  me  well  enough,  but  I 
interpreted  the  figure  of  tlie  rising  and 
setting  sun  (borrowed,  for  aught  I 
know,  and  very  aptly  too,  from  Lon- 
ginus)  after  a  fashion  of  my  own. 
Thenceforth  the  Iliad  was  to  me,  as 
its  scene  suggests,  an  Eastern  World, 
the  Odyssey  a  Western,  So,  said  I, 
do  things  go  on  in  heaven  and  earth. 


Here  it  b  the  same.  The  Eastern 
Homer  and  the  Homer  of  the  West — 
in  my  bosom  both  shall  dwell  together 
at  peace.  I  should  have  to  write  a 
little  voliune  did  I  seek  to  unfold  the 
difference  of  the  two  poems  and  the 
tilings  in  them,  both  in  essential  quality 
and  in  outward  form  ;  and,  after  all, 
people  might  be  inclined  to  cry  out, — 
"  You  are  dreaming  1^*  Methinks, 
however,  each  poem  has  its  peculiar 
atmosphere,  its  sky,  its  panorama  of 
objects  in  the  upper,  the  middle,  and 
Uie  nether  world.  The  one  is  our 
Homer  of  the  East  (^^U  «£  r*  iiX/si-  «), 
the  other  our  Homer  of  the  West 
(^•rX  ^o<p»f  h^itvrei),  according  to  his 
own  distribution  of  the  universe. 


2. — THE  VAST  ASSEMBLAGE  OF  THINGS  IN  H0MER*8  POETRY. 


When  1  read  Homer  for  the  second 
time,  I  endeavoured,  apart  from  all 
theories  and  rules,  to  fVamc  for  my- 
self a  lively  image  of  his  contents. 
Then  did  I  wonder  at  the  mingled 
opulence  and  order  of  the  ideas  he 
pours  forth — at  his  prodigious  prospect 
of  the  whole  in  its  minutest  parts.  I 
understood  how  it  was  that  later 
Greeks  exalted  Homer  to  a  god,  and 
his  two  poems  to  an  encyclopaedia  of  all 
human  knowledge.*  Of  a  verity,  it 
is  a  total  world  of  things  and  persons 
in  heaven  and  earth  that  lies  open  in 
his  song.  What  portion  of  man*8 
knowledge  has  he  not  touched  upon  ? 
He,  father  of  the  Grecian  cosmolo^ 
and  history,  of  geography  and  herald- 
ry, of  eloquence  and  verse  I  "  How," 
I  exclaimed,  "  did  Homer  reach  this 
wide  comprehension  of  things,  toge- 


ther with  their  exactest  portraiture?'* 
Not  only  on  Olympus  above,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  shadows  below,  but 
over  the  face  of  the  visible  globe — in 
Troy — in  Ithaca — in  every  bay  and 
valley  of  Greece — he  is  so  familiar  with 
landscapes,  streams,  and  races ;  he 
paints  them  with  such  vivid  and  authen- 
tic strokes  ;  that  one  may  detect  a  certain 
universality  of  description,  as  far  as 
the  horizon  of  the  Greeks  extended,  to 
have  been  one  aim  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  lays.  Of  that  ancient  famiiy 
something  must  he  said — that  people, 
yonder  city,  this  scene,  and  the  events 
it  witnessed,  must  not  be  overlooked! 
All,  it  would  appear,  that  could  inte- 
rest Greeks  was  meant  to  be  included 
in  the  two  great  poems  ;  and  if  there 
was  no  place  for  any  particular  object^ 
it  must  find  room  on  the  shield  of 


*  Witneii  one  of  the  anonymous  epigrams  of  the  Anthology : — 

Is  Homer  god  ?  high  'mid  the  gods  enthrone  him  ! 
It  Homer  man  ?  still  for  a  god  we'll  own  him  1 

And  another : 

Great  NatorflTgave  him  birth,  and  ceased  her  pain, 
For  Homer's  getting  emptied  every  vein  ! 
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AcbilleBi  at  tbo  games  in  honour  of 
Patroclus,  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
earth.  And  so  did  every  thmg  find 
room  so  apt  and  ample^  that  I  am  for- 
ced to  envy  the  old  bard>  as  much  for 
what  he  touches  in  the  act  of  passing 
by,  as  for  what  he  dwells  on  in  the 
most  leisurely  detail.  Try  the  ex- 
periment— go  through  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  with  this  view,  and  you  will 
be  astounded  at  the  copiousness,  the 
concatenation,  the  mutual  depcndcuce 
of  these  allusions  by  the  way. 

"  What!"  said  I,  "  and  was  this 
all-comprehending,  this  nicely-metho- 
dizing genius  the  property  of  a  single 
minstrel  f  '*  Clearly,  in  this  very  point, 
is  ho  single  and  alone.  Hesiod  and 
all  other  survivors  of  that  primitive 


epoch,  compared  to  him,  are  nothing 
better  than  crude  masses,  or  materials 
blown  together  at  random.  And  yet 
Homer  is  the  oldest  poet,  and  those 
poor  unfinished  versifiers  lived  after 
him  !  I  read  Blackwell*s  excellent 
Enquiry,  whereof  one  may  affirm  that 
its  author  was  the  first  to  entertain  a 
great  conception  of  Homer  and  his  age. 
He  satisfied  me  in  much,  but  not  in 
every  thing.  The  same  was  the  im- 
pression made  by  Wood,  although  lio 
presses  nearer,  if  I  may  so  word  it, 
to  the  birth-place  of  Homer.  And 
thus,  since  the  fountains  of  this  poetry, 
like  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  forbade  a 
close  approximation,  1  was  content  to 
adore  them  at  a  distance. 


3.— HOMER  CONSIDRREO  AS  A  3IN0ER. 


Once  more  it  was  worth  while  to  go 
tlirough  Homer  for  the  sake  of  the 
melody— a  maiu  point  in  his  produc- 
tions. These  poems  were  not  com- 
posed  to  be  read.  They  were  sunff. 
They  were  intended  to  be  heard,*  To 
this  aim  is  directed  the  whole  structure 
of  the  heroic  hexameter  —  the  ever- 
varying,  ever-progressive  current  of 
its  forms  and  tones.  From  this 
proceed  the  oft- repeated  words  and 
epithets,  the  recurring  linos  and  half- 
lines,  the  easy  connexion  of  the 
thoughts  through  a  number  of  seem- 
ingly superfiuous  particles,  which  gave 
continuity  and  movement  to  the  living 
elocution ;  and,  lastly,  the  entire  art 
of  those  unfettered  perio(?s,  whereof 
the  body  of  Homeric  composition'con- 
sists.  The  hexameter  was  made  for  a 
singer.  He  could  not,  he  dared  not, 
halt  or  hesitate.  He  was  borne  along 
upon  the  wings  of  .song.  Kven  the 
facile  and  monotonous  endings  of  the 
verse  allured  him  to  carry  on,  without 


eftbrt,  an  image  or  a  tale.  A  series 
of  recurring  lines  and  phrases  gave 
the  nnnstrcl  lime  for  further  thought, 
while  they  filled  with  pleasurable 
sounds  the  ears  of  the  audience.  Pus- 
sages  could  be  transplanted — iunurae- 
rable  little  strokes  could  be  brought  for- 
ward again — so  that  hn  who  had  sung 
some  cantos  of  the  Iliad,  might  sing 
the  whole  Trojan  war  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  minstrel  swam  and  disported 
himself  in  a  mo^t  free  and  open  ele- 
ment. 

Well  for  Homer,  who  sang  while 
he  invented,  and  invented  while  he 
sang  I  Well  also  for  his  successors, 
the  Homerides  1  The  fountain  of  he- 
roic verse  fiowed  inexhaustible  for 
them.  Ihit  how  stand  matters  in  this 
respect,  with  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  such  songs  in  the  mouths  of  the 
rhapsodists?  Suppose  them  to  have 
learned  their  Homer  with  fidelity  the 
most  conscientious,  to  have  repeated  it 
with  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence. 


*  Wo  need  not  enter  here  on  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  ui  alphal>et  in  Greeco. 
It  came,  no  doubt,  from  PlKiMiivia,  and  was  probably  flrst  euiployod  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  in  Ionia.  Rut  only  consider  all  that  would  l»e  requisite  in  order  that  workt 
■uch  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  should  be  fully  and  accurately  written  out  with  letten, 
some  of  which  were  so  late  of  being  intmduood  into  the  (ircek  alpluibet.  The  profesnon 
of  the  rhapsodists  was  loo  much  opposed  to  the  art  of  writing,  for  them  to  do  any  thing  to 
facilitate  its  progress ;  just  as  at  Constantinople  the  transcribers  of  the  Koran  weie  adverse 
to  printing,  as  a  sure  means  of  ruining  their  trade.  After  the  general  introduction  of 
writing,  the  minstrel  craft  gradually  fjeciined.  Prose  came  into  being.  lYoie-periodt 
■prang  from  the  hexameter.  Traditionary  lore  was  intrusted  to  letters.  The  maaei, 
who,  as  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  had  hitherto  preserved  and  pi^omulgated  the  treaaurei 
memory,  wer«  lilencQci.    Booki  were  the  grave  of  the  Kpoa. 
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8till  the  facility  of  the  vorsiftcation,     recitation  of  lines  learned  by  heart* 


and  of  the  narrative,  of  ifsclf  invited 
change.  Here  conld  one  line — f/tere 
could  another  lino  be  foisted  in.  A 
similarity  of  harmony  and  cadence 
ma<h;  the  adoption  natural.  Besides, 
was  the  (jrccian  tongue,  on  all  the 
coasts  and  islands — in  all  the  conn- 
tries  an<l  cities — wherein  Homer  was 
sung  for  centuries, — was  it,  I  say,  and 
did  it  continue  nni^rm  ?  In  Asia, 
throughout  the  Archipelago,  in  Old 
(Greece,  and  in  Magna  (jlra>cia,  were 
not  the  singers  constrained — if  they 
would  have  him  understood — if  they 
would  have  him  fe/t — here  and  there 
to  accommodate  themsolv(»s  to  the 
ear  of  the  multitude,  and  so  to  /wwo- 
vatf  ?  Whoever  has  attended  to  the 
subject,  knows  what  laws  the  living 
presence  of  a  circle  round  him  lays 
upon  a  speaker,  lie  cannot  say  all  in 
one  place  that  he  could  say  in  ano- 
ther ;  or  he  eannot  say  it  in  the  self- 
same way.  And  since  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  rhapsodist  to  become  almost  one 
with  his  auditors — to  pour  from  his  soul 
into  theirs  the  ecstasy  of  Homeric  in- 
spiration— for  which  ])urpose  he  ap- 
jdied,  moreover,  the  resources  of  the 
mimic  art ;  so,  if  we  take  along  with 
this  tlie  vivacity  of  the  Greeks  in  elo- 
cution, in  narrating,  in  extemporizing 
versilled  tales,* — the  notion  of  a  rigid 


which  were  to  remain  for  ages  among 
all  the  Grecian  tribes  unaltered,  seems 
utterly  untenable.  Hardly  any  story, 
especially  if  told  with  the  fire  of  elo- 
(luence,  can  be  recounted  twice  in  tlio 
same  words  ;  and  although,  in  this 
case,  there  were  the  melody  and  the 
measure  of  the  syllables  to  keep  the 
singer  within  certain  boundaries,  yet 
these  boundaries  were  so  wide,  that  it 
must  have  been  impossible  to  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  machine  for  the  un- 
varying repetition  of  identical  tones. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  our  nature  al- 
ways to  add  something  of  our  own 
to  what  we  have  learned ;  there  is  a 
tendency  to  distinguish  this  particular 
hour,  or  moment,  or  circle,  by  some- 
thing peculiar,  even  though  it  should 
be  inappropriate  or  superiiuous.  Thus 
all  natiomd  somjs  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  become  diversified.  No  pro- 
vince sings  its  own  without  variation. 
Even  our  monotonous  psalms  of  the 
Church,  when  committed  to  memory 
by  the  people,  are  not  free  from  addi- 
tions, interpolations,  and  the  overflow- 
ings of  religious  sentiment. 

Hence,  whoever  can  bring, himself 
to  believe  in  an  original  text  of  Homer, 
as  it  fell  from  Hoiner*s  lips,  believes  a 
great  deal. 


4 VILL0n0N*3  HOMER.      HOMKE  STUDIED  BY  ME  IN  ITALY. 


Unexpectedly  a  thing  of  great  mo- 
ment made  its  appearance —  Vtiloison^s 
lliufh  How  amazed  was  I  at  this 
treasure  of  Greek  criticism !  Here  I 
found  again  that  doubt  of  my  youthful 
days — whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
j)r<)ceeded  from  the  same  Homer,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  whole  sect  of  Grecian 
]>hilosophcrs,  the  Sepiiraters,  The 
Separaters  said  that  tlie  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  not  by  the  same  poet. 

In  the  observations  upon  Homer,  I 
discovered  the  notion  of  treating  Ho- 
mer's poems  as  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia 
of  all  that  was  worth  knowing,  ex])and- 
ed  according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
anti(piity  to  that  effect. 

rinally,  1  almost  shuddered  at  the 


license  which  men  had  for  long  cen- 
turies believed  themselves  entitled, 
nay,  compelled,  to  use  with  the  text 

of  Homer. t 

Villoison*s  Iliad  fell  into  my  hands 
in  Italy,  at  a  time  when  I  was  living 
amid  the  monuments  of  Grecian  art, 
and,  consequently,  was  living  in  Ho- 
mer. For,  just  as  the  autumns  of  the 
north  drive  one  to  Ossian,  so  do  the 
(ireek  remains,  and  even  the  scenes 
and  manners  of  Magna  Groycia,  invite 
one  to  Homer,  as  if  his  spirit  were  yet 
hovering  there.  Three  things  espe- 
cially I  gathered  from  these  inesti- 
mable relics  of  the  olden  time,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  roe  likewise 
m  respect  of  Homer : — 


*  The  vivacity  of  the  Greeks  iu  recitation,  narration,  and  extemporizing,  is  now, 
from  the  descriptions  of  many  travellers,  recognised  as  a  national  trait.  In  tbo  old 
minstrel- times  it  muRt  have  Iteen  iromeasurably  greater  thon  it  is, 

t  See,  on  this  snhject,  Wolfs  famous  ProieQomfna, 
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1 .  The  truth,  simplicity,  and  bright- 
ness of  the  Greek  artistical  represen- 
tation in  its  beautiful  Homeric  pro- 
gression. 

2.  The  different  epochs  of  Greek 


art  and  poetry,  in  both  of  which  one 
style  formed  itself  out  of  another. 

3.  The  vidue  and  the  workings  of 
the  Grecian  school  in  philosophy  and 
art. 


5. OF  THE  TRUTH,  SIMPLICITY,  AND  BRIGHTNESS  OF  THE  GREEK  ARTISTICAL  RE« 

FRUSENTATION,  IN  RELATION  TO  IT$  BEAUTIFUL  HOMERIC  PROGRESSION. 


Indescribable  is  the  impression  made 
on  us  by  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  conceptions  in  art.  The 
Greeks  were  determined  never  to  say 
too  much :  and,  therefore,  they  Siud 
every  thing  adeauatcly,  intuitively — 
perfectly.  As  tiiey"did  this  in  their 
art,  so  they  did  it  in  their  poetry.  In 
Homer's  lucid  world  every  thing 
stands  as  bodily  before  us^— gods  and 
men  are  beings  as  real — as  these  sta- 
tues would  be,  were  they  animated. 
The  harmony  that  reigns  in  these 
limbs,  the  truth  tliat  is  imprinted  on 
this  attitude,  adorn  likewise  the  pic- 
tures in  that  minstrelsy.  Justly  nas 
Winkelmann  pronounced — The  men 
of  the  north  sjntah  in  imagery,  but  uM 
the  Greeks  alone  words  thetnselves  are 
images. 

I  eiyoyed  the  enchanting  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
and  ( -apitol !  Here  gods  and  heroes 
lived  again.  My  eyes  beheld ^that 
whereof  so  much  had  been  written — 
whereof  I  myself  had  written  at  a  ven- 
ture— the  gait  and  gesture  of  the  (ire- 
cian  Epos,  the  firm,  smooth  step  of  the 
forms  it  conjures  up.  "  Thus,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "did  Apollo  step  forth  in 
Homer ;  thus  sat  Jove  upon  Olympus, 
when  Thetis  came  to  visit  him ;  this 
is  the  head  of  the  queeidike  Juno !  So 
did  Diana  pace  along — so  the  matron- 
1y  Demeter ;  and  thus  did  martial 
Pallas  show  herself!  Here  beams 
the  face  of  Achilles — divinely  beauti- 
ful !  There  is  the  dexterous  Ulysses  1 
Thus  did  Ajax  look  up  to  Jupiter ; 
thus  did  he  rescue  the  coise  of  Patro- 
elus  I  •• 

This  beautiful  progression — with 
the  most  sober  simplicity — the  most 
expressive  truth  and  ease — ])redomi- 
nates  in  all  the  higher  works  of  the 
Grecian  chisel.  Every  where  they 
represent  an  action  going  on — that  hjis 
somethiDg  after  it,  something  before 


it,  and  has  hit  tlie  right  point  in  the 
progresition — like  the  critical  moment 
of  the  Epos,  seized  and  immortalized 
by  art. 

Thus  did  the  true  tact  of  tlic  old 
Greek  poetry  impress  itself  upon  my 
soul.  It  sang,  it  represented,  in  7uir' 
ration.  No  idea,  no  part  of  an  idea, 
was  allowed  to  linger  on  the  living 
accents  longer  than  the  intuitive  seiiRo 
of  the  hearers  vouchsafed ;  every  linea- 
ment appeared  in  its  place,  just  as  it 
painted  itself,  in  its  entirety,  on  the 
mental  retina  of  the  audience.  No- 
thing could  be  omitted  until  this  goal 
was  reached ;  but,  this  once  attained, 
the  idea  tarried  not  a  moment  more  ; 
the  intellectual  eye  of  tlie  admiring 
listener  glanced  onward,  and  craved 
for  Kometliing  further.  Hence  the 
sustained  and  stately  march  of  Homer  | 
hence  it  Is  that,  amid  all  his  repetitions 
there  is  notliing  absolutely  idle,  al- 
though every  tiling  appears  so  loose. 
Hence  also,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent facility  of  Irau.skting  him.  Ho- 
mer, like  all  poets  who  sang  and  did 
not  write,  remains,  in  this  respect,  un- 
translateable.  The  mere  harmony  of 
the  vcrsificatiou  is  more  properly  the 
oar  than  the  rt/c/c/er  of  his  poetry ;  tlie 
sensible  progression  of  incident — tlie 
march  of  the  composition,  advancing^ 
with  each  new  touch— these  constitute 
its  essential  character,  in  contempla- 
ting  which  we  forget  even  the  melli- 
fluous  swcctuess  of  the  verse,  and  are 
almost  displeased  at  being  unseason- 
ably reminded  of  it,  as  of  sometlung' 
marked  and  peculiar.  With  the  old 
imnstrels,  had  such  prominence  been 
given  to  the  hannouy,  it  would  have 
impeded  the  working  of  the  Epos. 

The  Epos  took  time  to  represent 
every  circumstance,  in  order  that, 
wafted  on  the  wings  of  speech,  the 
hearer  might  at  once  hasten  and  delay 
with  ecjual  enjoyment. 
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0. — OF   THE   PROGRESS  OF  CiRFEK  ART  FROM  ONE  STYLE   TO   ANOTHER,  WITH    RE. 

FERKXlE  TO  HOMER  AND  THE  OLD  MINSTRELS. 


The  visible  progress  of  Grecian  art 
instructed  nie  how  it  wus  that  Homer 
soared  above  so  many  other  poets — 
his  predeceaj^ors,  liis  eontcmporarios, 
and  his  followers — to  that  pinnacle  on 
which,  in  (jfreek  estimation,  he  stood 
alone.  He  reached  that  elevalion  as 
an  artisi — as  n  favourite  of  Time. 

Many  of  the. minstrels  before  him 
had  sung"  theogonies  and  cosmogonies, 
deeds  of  the  gods,  adventures  of  the 
'I'itans  and  the  heroes — a  Hercules— 
a  Theseus — the  Argonauts.  Pro- 
bably, also,  they  had  siuig  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  return  of  the  Grecian 
cliiefs.  Among  their  elFusions  there 
were,  no  doubt,  excellent  poems.  Hut 
through  Homcr*s  means  arose  an  Iliad 
and  an  Odi/ssey.  The  history  of 
Greek  art  shows  clearly  how  ihis  liap- 
])ened. 

For  art  likewise  must  have  climbed 
up  from  the  crudest  state,  through 
smidry  stages  of  imperfection — mani- 
festing, however,  occasionally,  great 
imaginative  powers^to  that  wliicli  we 
name  the  lofty,  or  heroic  slyle.  What 
a  tract  had  it  left  behind  it,  in  passing 
from  the  figures  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
selus  to  the  decorations  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  and  the  Minerva  of  Phidias ; 
or  from  the  sculptures  of  Du'dalus  to 
the  Olympic  Juinter!  A  like  tract 
was  traversed  by  poetry,  in  advancing 
from  the  rudest  lays  in  honour  of 
gods  and  chiefs,  to  the  Homeric  Kpos. 
To  prove  this,  only  compare  Homer 
and  Hesiod,*  or,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity, the  Shield  of  Achillesiw  Homer, 
with  the  Shield  if  Hercules  in  Hesiod 
— a  contrast  as  striking  as  that  be- 
tween Phidias  and  sonic  old  Canipanian 
image. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  essence  of  art 
keeps  rising  to  correctness  of  outline — 
to  significant  design — to  grace,  feel 
ing,  and  unity.  Insensibly  it  labours 
on,  to  cut  away  the  superfluous,  to 
give  additional  force  to  the  necessary, 
and  so  to  represent  it  with  the  highest 
degree  of  simplicity,  as  godlike,  noble, 
pleasing,  elegant.  And,  ex:K'tly  as,  in 
the  province  of  art,  allthoEc  grim  and 
grinning  forms  of  death  and  pain, 
together  with  all  the  monstrosities  of 


human  passion,  mu«t  of  nec:  ssity  have 
disappeared  ;  so  in  Mu'  })rovince  of 
sonjr,  which  was  a  riv.il  to  art,  and 
itself  an  audible  species  of  art,  'i'ita- 
nian  monsters  and  extravagant  adven- 
tures were  sure,  by  helji  of  time,  to  bo 
banished  or  modified.  Herein  was 
Homer  an  early  model.  Ho  knows 
the  crude  mythology  of  elder  epuchs  ; 
but  he  employs  it  very  rareJy,  and 
only  in  subordination  to  his  general 
purpose.  His  gods  or  heroes  make 
but  cursory  allusions  to  it.  It  is 
exiled  to  the  limits  of  the  world.  It 
is  mere  matter  of  hearsay  with  him. 
His  own, representations  are  nlwayn 
kept  apart  from  the  unformed;  they 
are  purely  divine — purely  human. 

Let  us  see  how,  in  this  way,  with- 
out rule  or  maxim  of  Aristotle's,  tlie 
outline  of  a  Homeric  Epos — in  con- 
ception and  performance — must  have 
arisen. 

All  lays  and  legends  («^»;),  whether 
they  refer  to  gods  or  to  heroes,  while 
still  imfashioiuid,  tend  towards  the  in- 
finite. They  knot  and  twist  themselves 
together,  or  they  break  off  from  one 
another,  without  a  determined  scope, 
in  boundless  space.  It  is  likely  that 
the  old  Greek  traditions — Tlieogonies 
and  Cosmogonies — lleraclcids  and 
Tlioseids — Argonautic  and  Cyprian 
])oems — even  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
Wanderings  of  the  chiefs  over  endless 
seas  —  were  set  forth  as  uncircum- 
scribed  series  of  adventures.  But  at 
last  it  must  have  occurred  to  some 
fortunate  minstrel  (whoever  he  may 
have  been),  to  give  hounds  to  tliis  in- 
^/inify—form  to  these  adventures — and 
that  in  the  very  easy  way  to  which 
divers  reasons  and  circumstances  in- 
vited liim. . 

First,  Not  all  momenta  of  an  inci- 
dent, or  of  a  long  adventure,  could  be 
crpially  attractive  and  entert^dning  to 
the  hearer.  The  multitude  gathered 
round  to  listen  to  the  most  interesting. 
They  kept  up  their  attention  with  in- 
creasing delight.  Thus  did  songs  of 
this  nature  come  to  bo  of^enest  sung. 
Thus  was  the  singer  naturally  drawn 
to  the  improvement  of  such  songs,  as 
to  the  crisis  of  &  principal  action. 


*  Hetiod,  though  junior  to  Homer  in  point  of  time,  is  older  tha*  Horvfer  in  th«  rude- 
nt u  $ad  iDpf rffction  of  hit  style.— Taavslatos. 
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Secondly,  What  is  true  of  inci- 
dentsy  is  true  also  of  heroes.  One 
was  more  beloved  than  another.  With 
one  there  were  connected  more  ini- 

Sortant  facts  than  with  another.  Hence 
e  became  the  principal  hero  of  a  fu; 
vourite  tradition :  his  life  embraced 
moments  of  a  principal  action. 

Thirdhf,  To  the  minstrel  himself, 
the  uniting  of  various  songs  in  one 
whole,  was  advantageous  and  agree- 
able. In  thL^  case  one  song  led  on  to 
another — one  song  grew  out  of  ano- 
ther— one  was  demanded   after  the 


Under  the  name  of  Orpheiis  we 
have  a  poem^the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonaut:<.  Orpheus  the  minstrel 
describes  to  his  scholar  Musaats  a 
renowned  voyage,  in  which  he  him- 
self bore  a  part,  and  the  narrative 
goes  straight  on,  like  tlie  voyage.  It 
is  quite  easy,  if  we  duu't  mind  the  map, 
to  leave  out  or  add  what  portiuns  we 
please.  In  the  end,  however,  we  ri'- 
turn  with  Orpheus  to  Ids  home. 

In  the  Iliad  all  is  different.  Nine 
years  of  the  Trojan  war  have  flown 
away,  to  which  the  singer  makes  onl^ 


other.     Thus  the  11  nitff  of  a  principal    episodical  allusions.     His  poem  intro- 


action  not  only  became  a  Iiclp  for  his 
memory,  but  led  also  to  a  substantial 
enlargement  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  the  power  of  attention,  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer.  I  le  wjis  borne  along 
from  height  to  height,  or  out  of  one 


duces  at  once  an  action,  and  a  serieri 
of  actions  along  with  if,  more  or  less 
firmly  linke<l  together  until  the  temii- 
nation.  Even  after  that  termination 
one  is  eager  to  learn  the  end  of  the 
hero,  which  has  in  several  places  been 


charming  labyrinth  into  another.     If    announced  to  us  as  approaching. 


a  knot  of  the  poem  was  once  tied,  the 
hearer  wished  to  see  it  loosed ;  the 
minstrel  must  loose  it,  or  ho  was  no 
master  of  his  craft. 

FoHrtlili/,     The  songs  adhered  to 


As  the  Iliad  selects  the  greatest  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  before  Troy,  and 
the  weightiest  period  of  his  life,  so  i\\i} 
Odyssey  chooses  out  of  all  the  return- 
ing heroes  the  craftiest,  who  lias  cx- 


cach  other  more  closely  by  means  of    i>erienced  most  and  can  narrate  best. 


this  concatenation.  As  long  as  one 
brought  remembrance  of  another,  and 
annexed  itself  to  it,  the  one  could  be 
forgotten  as  little  as  the  other.  The 
pre-appointed  aim  of  the  action  be- 
came tiie  axle  of  the  revolving  wheel, 
the  central  point  (c^A^ttXcf),  uniting  to 
itself  and  carrying  on  with  itself  all 
the  divisions  of  the  shield. 


Of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  others, 
we  hear  now  and  then,  and  what  wo 
are  to  hear  is  inserted  episodically. 
But  around  Ulyssks  the  garland  of 
all  these  legends  of  th*\  West  entwines 
itself;  and  so  nicely  is  it  adju>ted,  so 
skilfully  woven,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indilference  whether  this 
or  that  circumstance  is  told  by  tlic 


We  may  observe  the  evidence  of  poet  or  the  wanderer,  by  Circe  or 
this  in  Homer,  as  comparetl  with  other  Teiresias — all  is  dexterously  combined 
poets.  and  judiciously  ordered. 


<  . — OF  THB  CONNEXION  OF  TIIE  SONGS  IN  HOMER. 


The  combination  of  several  lays  in 
the  Homeric  poems  was  accomplished 
very  easily,  very  loosely — that  is,  it 
was  accomplished  rhapsodically,  lA't 
ns  mark  what  belongs  to  this  topic. 

The  primitive  Greek  minstrel  (a«i^c;) 
sung  his  lays  straight  on.  The 
rhapsodist  combines  lays  QaxTu  atthn^^ 
m'iiUs).  Hence  comes  his  name.  This, 
together  with  recitation  (Jifvix^t^ti), 
is  his  craft.  And  thus,  with  reference 
to  Homer,  all  is  said. 

For  example,  if  you  ask  where 
Homers  Jliad  ends?  the  answer  is, 
where  you  pleane.  The  lays  may  be 
taken  iud4>pendently.  Do  you  wish 
to  tftup  where  the  anger  of  Achilles  is 
Mppensed  (nncQ  the  anger  of  Ac\u\\ei 


alone  is  noticed  in  the  Kxordium)  ? 
Very  well.  Others  may  still  desire 
to  see  Achilles— raging  now  no  longer 
against  Agamemnon,  but  so  much  the 
more  bitterly  against  Hector  and  the 
Trojans — in  his  revenge,  or  in  his 
mourning  for  Patroclus— and  tremble 
for  the  Trojan  leader.  The  tcrturr 
of  the  lays  (fatpi)  a«/U'0  proceeds  as 
they  desire.  So  it  b  with  other  lays. 
Would  you  not  read  the  nocturnal 
adventure  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses, 
the  Voloniady  Omit  it.  Does  the 
poem  seem  to  you  too  much  protracted 
by  the  games  at  tlie  grave  of  Patroclus  ? 
Let  Patroclus  rest  without  these  due 
honours,  which  alone  can  soothe  tlie 
bvcfist  of  his  friend.    It  may  well  baro 
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been  the  cose  that  this  or  that  rhajh- 
Body  was  left  out  by  one  or  the  other 
rhapsodist,  since  he  woukl  sing  now 
one  and  now  another  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  his  audience.  And  yet 
the  evolution  of  all  these  lays  out  of 
one  plot,  in  one  spirit  and  one  tone,  is 
not  to  he  mistaken  or  denied. 

And  thus,  too>  in  the  Odyssey.  Is 
it  Ithaca  that  attracts  us  ?  or  Mene- 
laus?  or  the  court  of  Alcinous?  or 
the  bower  of  Circe?  or  the  godlike 
swineherd?  or  Polyphemus?  or  the 
realm  of  shadows?  All  is  open  to 
our  choice.  All  stands  isolated  be- 
fore  us.  But  yet  in  the  Odyssey,  as 
in  a  collection  of  curiosities,  ////  is 
beautifully  ordered  and  arratujed. 

Do  you  ask,  why  is  the  enunciation 
of  the  Iliad  so  lax  and  slight  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
argument  of  all  its  lays  f  The  answer 
is,  this  lax  enunciation  was  rhapsodi- 
cal. The  minstrel  stitched  and  stnuig 
on  to  the  anger  of  Achilles  whatever 
proceeded  from  it,  whatever  could  be 
conveniently  attached  to  it;  but  the 
anger  of  Achilles  was,  and  continue<l 
to  be,  the  navel  (lu^aXos^  umbilicus), 
that  is  the  centre  of  union  for  all  liis 
songs  and  legends.  Tlio  Odyssey 
appears  to  be  enounced  more  accu- 
rately, and  yet  the  enunciation  is  far 
from  comprising  the  whole  argument 
of  the  poem.  Even  of  the  chief  end 
of  the  narrative — the  return  of  Ulysses 
to  Ithaca,  and  of  what  there  befel 
him — it  makes  hardly  any  mentitm. 

How  remote  are  we  from  the  spirit 
of  the  old  minstrel-times,  when  wo 
would  dispose  these  two  garlands  of 
antiquity,  tlie  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
so  lightly  and  brightly  woven,  accord- 
ing to  rules  found  out  by  a  later  taste 
for  a  kind  of  poetry  unknown  to 
Homer — the  so-called  Epopee  of  tho 
modem  ciitics,  wherein  they  confound 
and  weigh,  by  a  single  set  of  scales, 
works  almost  wholly  heterogeneous — 
the  jEneidf  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Milton,  Klo^t- 


stock,  Wielnnd,  tlie  Henriade,  and 
Araucana!  Homer*s  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey are  two  living  armies  that  ma- 
na'uvro  now  with  one  battalion,  now 
with  another,  hut  still,  in  all  their 
movomentF,  well  niarbbulleil,  well  dis- 
ciplined hosts. 

Apart  from  all  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  coherent 
poems  (p«f«t  ««ii5v)  arose,  let  us  only 
remember  how  facile  and  liberal  the 
Greek  taste  was  in  all  that  they 
named  collocation  (fC>Birt\  whether 
in  art  or  in  science.  Look  at  their 
works  in  tho  lofty  style — their  groups 
— their  pictures.  In  those  no  one 
object  crowds  upon  another  for  the 
sake  of  a  triangular  or  a  pyramidal 
arrangement.  The  figures  are  peace- 
ably arranged  beside  each  other.  The 
eye  of  the  spectator  can  enjoy  them 
tranquilly,  and  combine  them  mentally. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  tapering 
of  our  perspective.  Read  Homer'i 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles. 
Head  Pausauias's  account  of  the 
Amycltt\an  and  Olympic  thrones,  and 
every  passage  wherein  he  treats  of  the 
combination  of  many  particulars  in 
one  whole.  Peruse  the  pictures  of 
Philostratus.  Every  where  you  will 
remark  just  such  a  free  and  loose  co- 
ordination as  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Often  you  will  complain 
of  a  want  of  unity  according  to  our 
standard,  whereas  the  Greeks,  of  all 
eastern  and  western  races,  have  most 
signalized  themselves  in  true  unity 
and  beautifnl  simplicity.  With  them, 
however,  this  simplicity  was  no  life- 
less mechanism,  but  a  unity  and  sim- 
plicity of  thought-^a  sustained  mtd 
continuous  sentiment.  In  their  Epic, 
Lyric,  and  Dramatic  poems,  ttiey 
kept  to  this  piijiciple  :  even  their 
apophthegms,  their  dialogues,  their 
ejiigrams,  affect  this  tranquil  juxta- 
position of  ideas.  What  good  the  He- 
roic school  operated  in  this  respect — 
for  all  Greece  and  all  posterity — we 
will  now  briefly  indicate. 


8. — THE  VALUE  OF  THE  HOMERIC  STHOOr,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  OX  GREECE. 


The  history  of  Grecian  art  demon- 
strates the  value  and  the  operation  of 
what  we  term  a  school.  A  monument 
of  antiquity  is  often  of  middling  merit, 
and  yet  its  idea  is  great,  and  so  is  its 
effect.  The  ride  of  Polycletus  is  vi- 
sible in  it.    We  cannot  refuse  it  our 


attention.  The  fidelity  of  tlie  Greeks 
to  this  canon  kept  them  right.  They 
went  not  astray  like  the  moderns,  who 
allowed  themselves  every  kind  of  li- 
cense. 

Homer,  by  the  character  of  his 
iiunstreby»  founded  the  tcvA  <>^:vcvw». 
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School^  whicL  .las  flourished  down  to 
very  recent  days.  The  Greek  taste 
in  Art,  Poctryi  and  Science,  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  Homer  and  the 
Homcrides. 

There  was  an  Orphic  taste  lon^ 
maintained  in  the  my  stories  of  the  Ini- 
tiated. We  have  late  specimens  of  it 
in  fragments  and  hymns.  But  proba- 
bly none  of  us  would  wish  to  exchange 
the  Homeric  style  for  this,  and  to  see 
the  latter  universally  predominate. 

In  llesiofi  we  have  other  specimens 
of  divers  very  ancient  Greek  modes 
of  thinking.  Who  would  barter  for 
these  the  lucid  images,  the  serene  wis- 
dom, of  Homer? 

Homer  altered  the  primitive  taste, 
inasmuch  as  he  drew  down  heaven  to 
earth,  and,  while  he  left  the  monstrous, 
antiquated  fables  of  a  former  world  in 
their  own  place,  gave  to  all  his  own 
figures  au  aur  of  pure  humanity.  Out 
of  the  mass  of  heroic  adventures  he 
selected  the  most  recent  of  those  that 
interested  all  Greece.  Of  heroes  he 
chose  the  flower — the  bravest  and  the 
craftiest.  Thus  he  fixed  in  his  poems 
the  see(h%  of  a  great  and  spreading 
germination,  that  was  to  extend  over 
the  whole  circle  of  human  affmrs. 
Around  his  Achilles  clustered  Greece 
and  Troy,  with  a  thousand  destinies 


and  characters  of  men :  through  his 
Ulysses  was  revealed  to  us  a  chart  of 
the  W^estern  World,  in  the  greatest 
diversity  of  aspects,  and  embracing' 
the  most  different  conditions  and  rela- 
tions of  civil  and  domestic  life,  arrayed 
in  the  most  exquisite  order. 

Should  some  one  ask  me,  Whatl  did 
Homer  sing  all  this  ?  Will  you  have 
it  that  every  stroke  of  every  verse  is 
from  the  mighty  master  ?  I  can  only 
answer.  If  he  sang  them  not  himself, 
at  least  he  was  the  father  of  these  soaffs. 
W^hcrever  there  is  an  epujetiesis — that 
is,  a  living  growth  of  limbs  and 
strength  in  a  regular  form — there,  as 
the  universe  demonstrates,  must  there 
be  a  vital  principle,  a  germ  of  nature 
or  of  art,  to  whose  increase  all  the 
elements  joyously  contribute.  Homer 
planted  such  a  principle — an  epic  germ. 
YivAfamilif,  the  school  of  the  Homer- 
ides,  cheiished  and  brought  up  the 
tree :  on  all  sides,  beneath  the  breath 
of  minstrelsy,  its  shoots  spread  out : 
in  8[)ite  of  wind  and  stormT-aniid  the 
crowd  of  hands  that  laboured  at  it — 
grafted  it — pruned  it — and  lopped  it 
— it  reached  the  form  and  stature 
wherein  it  now  towers  before  us,  and 
will  continue  to  stand  as  long  as  men- 
tal cultivation  sliall  endure. 


0. — OF  TUr.  HOMERIC  CIRCLE  OF  IDEAS. 


That  there  was,  in  the  school  of  the 
Homerides,  au  attempt  to  create  a 
cycle — ^that  is,  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia 
of  all  that  was  woi*th  knowing,  in 
things  divine  and  human — within  the 
horizon  of  the  then  exbting  times, 
will  bo  impressed  on  every  one  who 
forms  a  clear  idea  of  what  tlie  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  contain  ;  still  more  if  he 
take  into  account  the  other  works  as- 
cribed to  Homer.  The  Margites,  for 
example,  Ls  the  foremost  of  these.  As 
afterwards  in  the  theatre  of  Athens, 


at  the  close  of  three  tragedies  of 
heroic  argument,  a  piece  of  a  lighter 
character  was  exhibited,  so  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Margites  was  in- 
tended to  hold,  in  the  jocose  and  comic 
vein,  the  same  place  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  one 
in  tlie  prhiccly  taste,  the  other  in  the 
civil  and  domestic.  It  was,  as  it  were, 
to  round  off  the  Epic  cycle.  Fate  has 
grudged  us  the  possession  of  tliis 
much  •to-be-regretted  production,*  of. 
ten  alluded  to  by  Aristotle  himself. 


*  We  arc  believers  in  the  ffenuineness  of  the  Margitoa.  For,  first,  take  the  exter- 
nal evidence.  You  have  Plato,  Aristotle,  Dion  Chrysostom,  and  the  author  of  the 
Contest  between  Hoin?r  and  IlcsioJ — the  two  former  bciu^  weighty  witnesses— in  its 
favour  ;  you  liave  only  Suida<i  and  Kustathius  against  it.  Noit  loolc  at  the  internal 
pToofb.  Those  by  no  means  militate  absolutely  a^^ainst  Homer's  pretensions.  "  The 
Margites  could  not  have  been  Homer's,"  say  some,  **  became  it  was,  according  to 
Aristotle,  partly  composed  in  Iambic  metre."  Now,  we  reply  to  this  argument  in  three 
ways;— -I.  Aristolle'H  words  don't  imply  with  certainty  that  the  .Margites  had  any 
Iambic  linos  in  it  (Poet.  cap.  4).  2.  Sup^^osing  there  were  such  lines,  it  is  not  im- 
passible  that  eren  Homer  compoied  \am\Ac  vet^««,  \<)i  Kx^tV^^Orax^^  ^h«  repated  iii- 
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And  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  is  vels  of   nature,    8urviTe>   when  the 

easily  perceived-  The  comic  in  human  lavghahhy  according:  to  the  taste  of 

manners  alters  more  rapidly  than  the  one  age,  vanishes  with  the    age   it 

subjects  of  an  Iliad  or  Odyssey  alter;  amused,  and  has  no  charms  for  later 

— gods  and    heroes,    countries    and  generations, 
islands,  realms  and  clans,  and  the  mar- 


vtntor  of  that  measure,  may  have  1)een  nothing  more  than  on  improvtr ;  and  as  the 
talc  of  this  poem,  though  relating  to  the  present,  appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
/Hiift  tense  by  its  author,  a  mixture  of  metres  might  suit  its  charai-ter — the  heroic 
hexameter  iicing,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  the  pattf,  while  the  brisleer  sounds  of  the 
Iambic  trimeter  would  harmonize  with  the  business  and  bustle  of  the  pregent.  3.  The 
original  Margites  might  have  been  wholly  in  hexameter  (as  all  the  extant  verses  are)  ; 
l:ut  Pigros  (B.  C.  350),  to  whom  Suidos  ascribes  its  authorship,  may  have  interpolated 
Limbic  lines,  exactly  »b  he  introduced  elegiac  verses  of  his  own  into  the  Iliad.  More- 
over, Payne  Knight's  argument,  derived  from  what  he  calls  the  non- Homeric  augment 
of  q«-iVr«r0  in  the  fourth  existing  line,  is  null  and  void,  since  iTUrafias  is  not,  as  he 
supposes,  ft  compound  verb.  Again,  Mr  Coleridge's  remark,  that  *'  Homer's  time  was 
too  early  for  pure  satire,"  is  unpbilosophical  and  contrary  to  fact.  Satire,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  is  an  early  natural  production — as  early,  according  to  Dryden,  as  the  gar- 
den of  Kden ;  and  Homer  undoubtedly  had  a  turn  both  for  satire  and  for  broad 
humour,  such  as  the  Margites  must  have  displayed,  as  his  picture  of  ThersiicM  (a  name, 
by  the  way,  analogical  to  tliat  of  Margites)  is  sufHcient  to  show.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  of  similarity  between  Ilomcr,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Greek  literature,  and  Chaucer 
in  the  dawn  of  the  English. 

A  word  as  to  the  quality  and  remains  of  this  rcmirkablc  production.  Tlie  name 
Meceyirtif  (from  /ua^yo;)  tells  its  own  story.  The  poem  must  have  dcscril>ed  the  cha- 
racter and  adventures  of  a  hulf-natural — one  who,  like  many  persons  in  that  condition, 
was  not  without  a  certain  smrtttcring  of  knowledge,  and  perhaps  a  soi*t  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, which  repeated  discomfitures  and  disgraces  could  not  cure.  It  must  have  been, 
then,  a  strongly- charged,  ludicrous  picture  of  a  doltish,  awkward,  helpless  animal, 
taken  from  actual  not  heroic  life,  thrown  probably  amidst  a  variety  of  trying  circum- 
stances at  home  and  abroad — as  Ulysses  was— and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
ingenuity,  experience,  and  success  of  that  favourite  hero  of  Homer's.  And  thus.  In 
two  ways,  the  Margites  was  the  precursor  of  the  old  Greek  Comedy — as  presenting  a 
view  of  the  ridicvluus — and  as  standing  in  the  relation  o{  parody  to  grave  heroic  verse. 
Twining  c:iUs  it  Homer's  Dunciad.     But  this  Dunciad  had  only  one  hero. 

The  remains  amount  to  only  four  lines  of  actual  verse,  preserved  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
the  Scholiast  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  But  Suidas 
and  Eustathius  supply  sundry  other  particulai*s,  wliich,  though  not  in  metre,  we  may 
combine  in  a  metrical  sliape,  with  our  version  of  the  four  lines  above  mentioned. 
Thus: 

Squire  of  the  Nine  and  Archer- King, 
The  great  Margites*  deeds  1  sing ; 
The  spade  to  wield,  the  plough  to  guide, 
Our  hero  had  the  gods  denied ; 
Blest  in  no  earthly  art  with  skill. 
But  still  attempting — failing  still- 
All  things  he  knew— -and  all  things  ill ! 
With  fingers  five  to  help  his  brain. 
Five  units  could  he  counts— and  then- 
Five  units  counted  o'er  again  : 
A  husband  he— beyond  the  door 
Dared  not  to  tread  the  bridal  floor ; 
A  son — but  scarce  so  wise,  I  trow. 
As  sons  who  their  own  fathers  know, 
For  many  a  curious  doubt  had  he 
On  matters  of  paternity  I 

The  story  given  by  Eustatliius  (in  Odys.  K.  p.  1069)  is  too  coarse  to  add.  It 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  source  of  one  of  the  filthiest,  but  certainly  one  of  thft 
most  humorous  stories  in  Babdait,  "^^ks^vwv^^^ 


7IS  Bomtr  a  Fdpourile  of  Time.  [Not. 
Butulthou^)  apriiitupaltegmentof  tomscfibrtof  tbe  kind.  EntTwhera, 
what  belong  to  H<»ner'B  Cycle  of  in  both  the  genuine  poems  of  Homer, 
Knowledge  haa  thus  perished,  we  vo  may  mark  a  Tein  of  quiet  good 
need  only  cun.-idcr  villi  uttention  the  scuse,  and  of  uncmbamBMd  cordial 
lliaiUndOilyaaey — even  in  those  parti  enjoyment,  such  as  we  Bnd  in  uo 
which  Hcem  to  us  the  most  sup erflu-  other  pocf.  This  joy ouaness  of  spirit 
oua— ill  order  to  remove  all  doubt  Bcenis  to  have  been  the  heritage  be- 
that  Bjich  B.  cycle  existed,  reruse,  queathed  by  the  Father  of  the  H/>m- 
with  this  view,  the  catalogue  of  Greek  eridcs  to  his  children.  From  Homer's 
ships,  provinces,  and  futnilies — the  poetry,  and  Homer's  manner  of  think- 
pictures  on  the  shield  of  Achilles —  ing,  llic  sound  understanding  and 
the  whole  contents  of  the  Odyiuey ; —  chcerftil  temperament  of  the  Greoka 
followout  both  poems  in  tbeirMmilc)',  ut  first  proceeded,  aud  coutiuucd  to 
uharoeters,  manners,  situations,  and  derive  a  perpetual  renewal. 
modes  of  government,  eastern  and  The  Homeric  hymns  are  fresh  wit- 
western  ;  tnen  make  out,  partly  by  nesses  to  this  truth.  What  an  alisurd 
conjecture,  the  substance  of  other  nuestiou  it  is  lo  ask  whether  those  Iw 
poems  of  the  most  famous  later  au-  Homer'sl  I'erhnpsnot oneof them:— 
thors,  who  added  to  Homer,  each  hut  ihey  all  origiuuto  from  him,  iiias- 
accordlng  to  his  strength,  what  seem-  much  as  they  are  all  in  his  vein  of 
cd  to  them  deficient  in  his  works,  and  ihouglit.  Give  us  instead  of  theae 
methinks,  you  will  find  it  certain,  that  thirtylwoor  thirty-four  hymns  of  tlio 
in  this  scries  of  minstrelsies,  a  sort  of  Homeridcs,  which  were  clearly  of  tho 
encyelop&<dia,  or  outline  of  know-  nature  of  preambles,  as  nianv  again 
ledge,  adapted  to  the  existing  sphere  of  tho  same  ecIiooI — (the  scliool  of 
ofhumanaitoiumcnts,  was  the  govern-  Orpheus  has  eighty -six) — and  we 
ing  aim.  Poetry,  and  that  too  in  the  ebould  have,  iu  this  province  likewise. 
Epic  funn,  was  llien  the  only  method  a  poetical  cycle,  far  more  beautiful 
of  instruction.  Hence,  to  this  form  and  far  more  efficacious,  Ihau  that  of 
was  every  thing  reduced  that  men  tho  Orphic  songs. 
knew,  or  thought  worth  knowing.  It  was  in  tlie  nature  of  things. 
Had  we  the  whole  Cyclian  poets  of  that  uot  ell— not  even  the  maaler- 
Grcece,  of  whom  we  have  not  one,  pieces  of  tlie  Homeric  School — should 
we  might  determine  the  style  wherein,  tiourish  in  eternal  bloom.  Haply 
both  by  Homer'5  school  and  other  (here  were  loo  many  of  them.  Haply 
]>artic*,  thb  reduction  was  achieved,  the  overpowering  splendour  of  the 
As  It  is,  we  havo  only  a  few,  but  very  Iliad  and  Odyssey  suppressed  the  resL 
precious  pieces  and  thigmcnts,  imdcr  'I'he  others  sank  into  oblivion,  as  (be 
the  name  of  Homer,  or  belonging  to  works  of  tho  older  and  ruder  bards 
hit  school,  to  help  u»  in  this  enquiry,  had  sunk  before.  The  tablet  of  bu~ 
Under  the  name  of  Homer  no  possess,  man  memory  is  narrow.  Time  sits 
lor  instance,  a  Bailie  of  Frogt  and  beforo  it,  everlastingly  busied  with 
Mice,  Whoever  may  have  written  it,  inscribing,  altering,  aud  erasing.  It 
it  rcniinds  one  not  only  of  many  jests  is  only  the  most  precious,  tho  moft 
aud  plcasanlrics  (»"■>'<«)  Imputed  to  excellent  tilings,  that  tablet  will  re- 
llie  good  olit  master,  but  also  of  the  Iain.  Tlianks  to  it,  that  it  has  nre- 
wholo  manner  in  which  he  treats  gods  .'oivcd  fur  us  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
and  men.  Its  Ntylc  is  light  and  gay.  >cy  1  We  may  he  content  that,  toge- 
It  made  an  admirable  third,  in  the  iher  with  these,  we  have  also  some 
Homeric  school,  to  the  Iliad  and  liytnns  of  the  same  mOiooI,  and  a  few 
Ddyxsey.  It  unfuMedaTiew  of  things,  remains  of  Hesiod  and  Oq)licus  ;  of 
uot  less  in  Homer's  taste  than  the  the  la»t,  perhaps,  only  the  echo  of  an 
Iliad  and  ()dya»ey  themselves.  Tlierc  echo.  ThuR,  wo  are  enabled  to  (iiin- 
were  many  imitalious  of  it  in  the  /inrr,  and,  by  comparison,  to  arrive  at 
Hoincriu  manner,  »uch  as  the  Biitlh  thcconrlusion,that  tbotrue,  tbegood, 
lyftliefipiderSjtheBatftcofIhe  Cruna,  and  the  sound  taste,  for  all  genera- 
the  Cicadas,  the  Gotil ;  and  it  is  to  be  tiiins,  was  founded  by  Hoheb. 
.    hoped  that  no  age  will  be  without 
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]0.-»O]r  THE  8£llVlCEb  DONE  TO  HOMER  BY  LYCURGl'Sy  SOL0K>  AND  THE 

P19ISTRATIDS. 


Without  doubf>  WO  are  deeply  in 
debt  to  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  the  two 
greatest  lawgivers  of  Greece,  for  con- 
tributing to  preserve  Homer  for  ug. 
They  did  it,  however,  not  for  our 
sakes ;  their  own  disposition,  and  the 
drifl  of  their  legislation,  demanded 
such  an  act.  No  prince  nor  sage  of 
Greece  would  wilfully  be  a  barbarian. 
Still  less  did  they  believe  that  a 
barbarous  people  could  be  governed 
more  easily  than  a  civilized  one.  The 
renown  of  the  Greeks  grew  out  of  a 
cultivated  soil.  To  distingiush  them- 
selves from  the  barbarians  was  their 
ambition,  and  became  their  fame. 

In  the  same  way>  it  redounds  to  the 
honour  of  Pisistratus  and  Hipparchus, 
that,  treading  in  Solon*s  footsteps,  the v 
associated  the  Homeric  poetry  witn 
the  Panathenaic  festival.  Let  us  dis- 
tinguish, within  their  proper  limits, 
the  several  services  rendered  by  these 
diifercnt  great  men  to  Homer. 

Lyciu*gus  brought  his  poems  out  of 
Asia  to  his  own  city.  We  know  not 
how  he  brought  them — in  manuscript, 
or  the  mouths  of  living  reciters.*  Tne 
Homeric  style,  however,  never  flou- 
rished at  Lacedflpmon. 

Three  centuries  later,  Solon  brought 
the  poems  to  Athens,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  sung  snriatim — one  singer 
after  another  («f  tr*/5«Xnf  f«4?^«'»'«'^«0« 
Had  there  been  no  previous  orc/er 
(9v\H^if)  in  the  Homeric  poetry,  So- 
lon, whom  we  know  well  from  his  own 
compositions,  woidd  scarcely  have  been 
the  man  to  give  it.  Believe  not, 
therefore,  that  ho  arrantjcd  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  All  ho  did  was  to  lay 
down  the  line  of  succession,  in  which 
the  diflerent  Rhapsodies  (as  many  as 
were  then  numbered)  shoiUd  follow 


each  other,  when  publicly  delivered— 
and  to  keep  the  singers  to  it.  The  ser- 
vice done  by  him  to  Homer  vraspoliticai. 
So  also  was  the  service  done  by 
Pisistratus  and  Hipparchus.  I  much 
doubt  whether  these  individuals,  meri- 
torious as  they  were  in  other  respects* 
could  claim  any  poetical  desert  with 
regard  to  Homer,  or  could  have  intro- 
duced into  his  works  what  was  not 
already  there.  They  enacted,  they 
ordained,  as  princes.  Even  had  they 
convened  all  the  literary  men  of  their 
day  as  a  Board  of  C.*ontrol,  yet  their 
own  poems  inform  us  how  far  Simo- 
nides,  Anacreon,  Onomacritus,  and 
others,  could  by  any  possibility  have 
gone.  At  their  epocn  the  spirit  that 
produced  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  had 
long  vanished.  Nothing  material 
could  they  have  added  to  such  crea* 
tions ;  but  what  already  existed  they 
could  review,  revise,  reduce,  and  re- 
gulate (ditfr*iwa{ii»). 

How  little  men  cared  for  this  edi" 
tion,  the  history  of  Homeric  interpre- 
tation in  after  times  makes  evident. 
Meanwhile,  there  remains  for  the  great 
names  of  Solon,  Pisbtratus,  and  Hip- 
parchus, the  immortal  glor}'  of  having 
preserved  for  ever  the  jioetry  of  Ho- 
mer, as  it  presented  itself  to  them. 
They  threw  around  it,  as  it  were,  the 
veil  of  Minerva.  Thenceforward  that 
poetry  was  not  only  recited,  every  five 
years,  at  the  Panathensea  ;  but  more- 
over, at  Athens,  the  mother  of  litera* 
ture,  it  passed  as  Manuscript  into  the 
hands  ot  bards,  sophists,  orators,  states- 
men, and  philosophers.  It  became  a 
classic  of  the  schools  ;  and  still  more 
a  classic  with  all  educated  persons, 
who  practised  the  recitation  of  poetry 
or  prose. 


11. — CONCLUSION. 


If  I  mistake  not.  Homer's  good  for- 
tune hinged  upon  three  things,  all  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Time.  We 
will  recall  them  to  our  minds  by  three 
words — Epos,  Sony,  lifiapsoily. 

The  JEpos  was  a  living  word — the 
voice  of  a  former  world.  It  brought 
up,  from  the  depths  of  a  grey  anti- 
quity, forms  and  legends  which,  wafted 


on  the  wings  of  Time,  seemed  ever- 
more to  wax  greater  and  more  grand. 
What  Virgil  sings  of  Fame, — 
*'  ^lobilitate     vlget,     viresquo    acquirit 

eundo  ; 
Parva  metu  prime ;  mox  sese  adtollit  la 

auraB, 
Ingrediturquo  lolo  et  caput  inter  nubila 

condil ; 


•  Mosfprobably  in  manuscript ;  for  writing  was  commonly  practised  iu  tho  lime  of 
Lycurgus  (B.  C  bl7)p  oi  we  gather  from  bis  fq^e*  ayainut  written  laws.— TaAh&LjLXuiiLx 
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— liolds  yet  more  true  of  that  godlike 
voice  (^V"*  i^^»)  which,  like  the 
accents  of  a  teacher  or  a  prophet,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Past>  aiid  prolonged 
its  sound  into  the  Future.  The  Muse 
of  Memory  vouchsafed  it  to  her  min- 
strel that  he  should  make  this  voice 
his  own,  eunohle  its  bnnlen,  and 
breathe  it  out  to  men  in  strains  more 
congenial  to  their  nature.  Would 
Achilles  or  Ulysses  recognise  them- 
selves in  Hom'.T*s  verse?  Hardly. 
L^ou  the  wings  of  time,  throngli 
the  afllatus  of  the  living  Word,  their 
shapes  are  grown  so  great — heroic — 
divine — that  they  are  different  beings 
here  from  what  they  were  in  their 
mortal  existence. 

The  Epos  belongs  to  the  world's 
childhood.  At  that  happy  period  the 
credulous  ear  takes  in  the  voice  of  a 
foregoing  epoch,  and  the  soid  gladly 
dreams  of  wondrous  forms*  excelling 
in  majesty  and  beauty.  That  which 
the  eye  would  look  on  with  critical 
sobriety,  is  exalted,  througli  a  kind  of 
drunken  iuifpiration,  by  tlie  tongue — 
vocal  from  age  to  age  ;  and  thus 
Homer  hit  the  right  point  of  time — the 
Messenger  of  former  years,  yet  wise 
in  his  own  generation.  His  ]>ic- 
tures,  well-disposed  and  easily  com- 
prehended, brigiit  and  joyous,  were 
made  to  fascinate  posterity  by  their 
dignity  and  grace.  His  song,  a  deep 
and  single  stream,  bore  in  its  bosom 
all  tlie  knowledge  that  was  not  yet 
dispersed  amid  tlie  meandering  varie- 
ties of  the  Ivric  and  the  (h'amatic 
muse.  Ode  and  Drama,  Kloqueuce 
and  Philosophy,  m  him  still  bloom 
upon  one  stock.  It  was  the  work  of 
later  times  to  yhxiii  them  asunder ;  for, 
out  of  Homer's  art,  which  eoUectetl 
and  arranged  thi^  Muse's  dictates — 
out  of  this  simple  piece  of  art,  wherebi 
multitude  is  nduad,  by  the  easiest 
nroeess,  tn  uniff/,  tliere  arose,  in  the 
laiJ'ie  of  years,  every  other  species  of 
art  and  poetry,  which  always  aim  at 
vnit//  in  tnnltititdc — that  is  at  an  ac- 
tion, a  cnmpliration  trfpht,  a  prof/rcfifi, 
and  a  tiofntion,  OnJy  observe  that  he 
entwinid  this  wreath  of  fwng  with  a 
light  and  almost  imperceptible  hand  : 
it  was  7V;///'  that  raisi-d  up  for  the 
ancient  Prophet  a  Jhmitf/,  to  tighten 
the  band  first  woven  by  him.  Fair 
lonirt,  parent  of  arts,  gave  Homer 
birth;  tlie    (Grecian  hits,  stretching 


towards  the  west,  cherished  his  miu- 
strelsy  ;  Athens  received  it,  moulded 
it  into  the  drama,  and  many  a  shape 
besides,  and  discoursed  of  its  merits  ; 
finally,  at  Alexandria,  afler  an  infinity 
of  doubts  and  questions,  covered  over 
with  obelisks  and  asterisks,  it  achieved 
the  outward  form  m  which  Time  hts 
transmitted  it  to  us. 

At  Kome  I  saw  that  famous  monu- 
ment, the  Apotheosis  of  Homer, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mnemosyne,  and  the 
Muses,  arc  ranged  pyramidically 
above  him  on  the  higher  regions  of 
the  rock.  There  he  sits  like  a  Deity ; 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  kneel  beside 
his  chair,  and  appear  to  support  it. 
Winged  Time  and  the  inhabited 
Earth  {tUw/Ai'm)  are  crowning  his 
head.  Before  him  stands  an  altar,  at 
which  Mythology  is  serving  in  the 
shape  of  a  youth,  and  History  is  burn- 
ing incense.  Poesy,  Trag^y,  and 
Comedy  are  chanting  the  sacrificial 
hymn.  Nature,  under  tlie  guise  of 
an  infant,  manly  Virtue,  Memory, 
Truth,  and  Wisdom,  take  their  station 
around.  Then  did  I  remember  all 
the  happiness  of  this  renowned  fa- 
vourite of  Time.  He  stood  on  his 
own  ground.  From  his  predecessors 
he  received  an  ample  treasure  of 
things,  which  he  knew  how  to  ennoble 
by  taste — the  genuine  taste  of  a 
true-born  human  heart — and  thus  ho 
founded  an  undying  school  of  thoso 
who  were  to  labour  for  his  honour. 
Poets  sang  on  af^er  the  model  he  had 
given  tliem.  Legislators  imported 
his  verse.  /Eschylus  fed  upon  .tho 
crumbs  from  his  table.  Bards  of  every 
class  and  grade  drew  from  his  foun- 
tain. The  first  historian  moulded 
liimself  on  his  example.  Art  essayed 
to  rival  him.  He  bestowed  on  Phidias 
a  Jove  and  a  Minervi^.  The  philoso- 
phers spoke  about  him — the  orators 
spoke  out  of  him — imtil  at  last  there 
spread  over  the  nations  a  literature 
and  a  mental  cultivation,  whereof  ho 
was  the  great  originator.  His  living 
word  was  transformed  at  Athens,  tho 
shrine  of  Pallas,  into  eternal  charac 
ters;  and  stijl,  from  the  Cecropian 
Heights,  it  thrills  the  souls  of  men. 
He  has  fettered  the  flight  of  Time. 
Willingly  did  tho  hoary  god  submit 
to  be  boimd  with  that  chain  of  flowers, 
and  wreathed  his  conr|ueror  in  return 
with  a  diadem  of  everlasting  glory. 
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ALISON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


Ai.Ljnemoirs  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution have,  to  us»  an  inexpressible  in- 
terest. The  rapidity,  force,  and  vast- 
nci^s  of  its  machinery  fill  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  power  unexampled  in 
the  tardy  and  simple  contrivances  of 
earlier  overthrow.  Evil  as  it  was,  it 
had  a  daring  grasp,  a  remorseless  vio- 
lence, and  an  imtameable  fury,  that 
transport  us  at  once  out  of  the  ancient 
courses  of  human  giult,  and  bring 
the  mind  within  view  of  shapes  and 
thoughts  that  seem  the  denizens  of  a 
darker  worhl.  If  the  imagination  of 
some  great  master  of  the  pencil  or  the 
pen  were  to  be  tasked  to  bring  the 
spirits  that  '^  minister  to  human  mis- 
chief* before  the  eye,  and  if  that  mas- 
ter were  Raphael,  or  Shakspeare  him- 
self, we  scarcely  know  where  he  could 
find  more  living  resemblances  of  the 
demon  than  in  the  Robespierres  and 
Dantons,  the  Harreres  and  the  Napo- 
leons; in  the  chill  countenances  and 
fiery  hearts,  the  calm  and  calculating 
malignity  and  the  rabid  thirst  of  blood ; 
the  haughty  contempt  of  human  ago- 
nies, and  the  godless  and  defying 
arrogance  with  which  they  went  forth 
on  their  way  to  delusive  and  unsub- 
stantial power,  trampling' ou  altars  and 
thrones. 

The  high  approbation  with  which 
the  public  have  received  the  preceding 
volumes  of  Mr  Alison's  History  of 


the  French  Revolution,  relieves  us  at 
once  from  all  appearance  of  partiality^ 
and  from  all  necessity  for  panegyric. 
No  work  could  have  made  such  pro- 
gross  in  national  opinion  without  sub- 
stantial qualities.  Its  vigour  of  re- 
search and  its  manliness  of  principle, 
its  accurate  knowledge  and  its  anima- 
tion of  style,  have  been  the  grounds 
of  its  remarkable  public  favour,  as  they 
are  the  guarantc^es  for  its  permanent 
popularity.  The  present  volume,  the 
sixth  of  the  series,  advances  in  interest. 
The  importance  of  its  transactions 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
the  two  years  which  this  volume  com- 
prehends, actually  formed  the  pivot  on 
which  all  the  mighty  events  since 
their  date  have  turned ;  that  they 
exhibited  at  once  the  midnight  and  the 
dawn  of  European  liberty,  the  most 
boundless  triumph  of  the  universal 
oppressor,  and  the  commencement  of 
assured  deliverance ;  the  laying  of  tho 
heaviest  fetter  on  the  neck  of  mankind, 
and  the  striking  of  that  first  great  blow 
by  which  th6  civilized  world  was  to  be 
redeemed.  The  battles  of  Austerlit/ 
in  1805,  and  of  Jena  in  1806,  had  de- 
stroyed tho  resistance  of  central  En- 
rope.  The  military  reputation  of^ 
Austria  bad  been  broken  on  the  field, 
but  a  more  condign  calamity  had  fallen 
on  Prussia.  Her  military  existence 
had  been  extinguished.     In  the  history 
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of  national  overthrow^  there  never  had 
been  until  that  day  so  disastrous^  dcs- 
perate«  and  crusliing  a  result  of  a  single 
battle.  It  was  yet  to  have  but  one 
rivals  that  illustrious  encounter  in 
which  the  author  of  the  ruin  of  Prus- 
sia was  to  bo  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his 
tyrannical  and  infidel  empire  by  the 
genius  of  Wellington  and  the  hand  of 
England.  Prussia  was  destroyed  in 
all  the  attributes  that  form  a  civilized 
power.  Her  brilliant  army  was  scat- 
tered in  a  day  like  a  mist  before  a 
whirlwind.  All  her  great  fortresses 
fell  at  a  summons,  all  her  provinces 
were  orerrun^  all  her  revenues  confis- 
catediall  her  laws  abolished ; — yester- 
day she  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
t  j-day  she  was  a  vassal  province ;  yester- 
day she  was  a  great  European  power, 
taking  on  herself  the  restoration  of 
Europe,  and  anticipating  the  trium- 
phant struggle  of  its  enemy — to-day 
she  was  prostrate^  a  prisoner,  and  a 
8lave>  with  her  armour  hewn  from  her, 
her  strength  dismembered,  and  her 
hopes  in  the  grave  of  her  gallant  sol- 
diery ;  yesterday  she  was  Prussia, 
to-day  she  was  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  calamities  in  Austria 
and  Prussia,  without  looking  to  some 
higher  source  than  the  fortunes  of 
war.  Among  the  many  merits  of  Mr 
Alison*8  history,  we  regard  it  as  the 
most  original  and  the  most  important, 
that  he  writes  with  tl\^  feelings  of  a 
(Christian.  No  historian  has  ever  been 
more  free  from  the  mawkishness  of 
sentiment  or  the  sanctimony  of  phrase, 
which  have  been  so  unfortunately  af- 
fected by  writers  calling  themselves 
Christian,  taking  a  learned  yet  un- 
laboured view  of  the  miTO  human 
motives.  Ho  investigates  with  pious 
yet  manly  dignity  the  sources  of 
events  in  thoso  loftier  councils  from 
which  all  things  come,  to  which  the 
Christian  alone  can  look,  and  to  which 
the  Christian  alone  can  pay  the  rever- 
ence due.  Those  feelings  predomi- 
nate throughout  the  entire  of  these 
volumes.  The  French  Revolution  it- 
fclf  was  but  a  great  developement  of 
Providential  design,  and  no  historian 
could  do  justice  to  it  except  the  man 
who  acknowledged  a  Providence  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  human  things.  Go- 
ing at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  Mr 
AUson*g  impressions  on  those  subjects, 
we  cannot  look  back  upon  the  French 
tnumphB  in  Austria^   Pnusiat  &:ud 


Russia  but  in  the  sense  of  imconscious 
agencies  of  a  vast  plan  of  retributive 
justice,  and  we  think  that  we  can  dis- 
cover even  in  the  more  minute  features 
of  the  vengeance,  something  propor- 
tionate to  the  peculiar  offences  of  the 
sufferers.     In  the  history  of  the  Con- 
tinent,  no  act  of  kingly  treachery, 
fraud,  and  blood  had  ev9r  rivalled  the 
partition  of  Poland.     It  combined  at 
once  the  characters  of  all  that  we  hate 
and  despise ;  it  had  the  meanness  of 
political  swindling,  the  fury  of  national 
rapine,  and  the  atrocity  of  military 
massacre.      The  great  offender  was 
Prussia  —  Austria  and  Russia  were 
only  the  accomplices.     The  perfidy, 
subtlety,   and   merciless  appetite  for 
possession    which    characterised     the 
conduct  of  Frederic  II.,  made  him  the 
tempter,  and  would  have  been  not  un- 
worthy of  the  original  tempter  of  man- 
kind.    The  conspirator  kingdoms  en- 
tered with  fatal  readiness    into    the 
temptation,  and  were  deeply  punished, 
but  it  was  upon  the  serpent  that  the 
curse  fell.     Prussia  had  long  owed  a 
desperate  compensation    to   Europe. 
Frederic,  infidel  himself,  had  been  the 
great  patron  of  European  infidelity. 
His   encouragement  of  the    French 
sciolists  had  made  infidelity  fashion- 
able amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Continent.     Philosophy  and  religion 
were  declared  to   bo    one,   and   the 
Atheism  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  poisoned  cup  prepared  by  the  hands 
of  tiie   Prussian  king.     In  due  sea- 
son justice  was  done,  and  France,  mad- 
dened into  preternatural  strength  by 
the  draught,  revenged  her  frenzy  upon 
his  kingdom. 

Thus,  while  Austria  was  humbled 
by  the  defeat  of  her  armies  and  the 
capture  of  Vienna,  and  Russia  was 
as.'^ailed  on  her  own  frontier,  and 
compelled  to  purchase  victory  by  the 
sacrifice  of  her  ancient  capital,  nei- 
ther power  was  utterly  prostrated. 
Both  bled  from  countless  wounds  ; 
but  their  blood  was  tliat  of  gallant 
warriors,  shed  in  desperate  encoun- 
ter, and,  even  in  the  moment  of  de- 
feat, retaining  vigour  for  future  vic- 
tory. But  the  wounds  of  Prussia 
wero  all  but  mortal ;  the  sword  was 
exchanged  only  for  the  lash,  and  she 
was  compelled  not  so  much  to  follow 
the  conqueror  as  a  capUve,  as  to  drag 
his  chariot  in  the  harness  of  a  slave. 
Her  restoration  after  so  total  a  fall 
iv«a  Qu<e  of  the  moat  remarkable  eTenta 
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in  tbc  anuals  of  fallen  nations.  This  Poland,  and  $liai)ing  her  into  tho 
was  the  punishment  for  the  guilty  fonn  of  a  great  European  kingdom, 
partition  of  Poland.  he  would  liavo  been  enabled  to  tail  on 
It  is  equally  remarkable  that  trea-  Russia  with  a  force  allog-ether  irre- 
ehery  to  Poland  seems  to  have  been  sislible.  In  1812,  what  could  he  fear 
among  the  immediate  sources  of  the  from  Auslri;i,  along  who^e  frontier 
fall  of  Napoleon.  He  mi(iuestionabIy  he  was  movinpr  with  an  army  thrico 
excited  them  into  a  resistance  whicb  the  streu;j;tli  of  that  which  had  con- 
left  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  masteis,  quered  l:rr  but  six  years  before? 
wasted  a  vast  quantity  of  the  national  From  Prussia,  what  cou!d  he  fear? 
blood,  and  finally  abandoned  them  She  was  his  mngazint?,  liis  treasury, 
to  utter  hopelessness  of  national  in-  his  barr.ick,  and  liis  high-road.  The 
dependenct;.  Wiiat  renders  all  this  whole  force  of  Poland  v.;!s  ready  to 
still  more  extraonlinary  is,  that  this  take  arms  at  his  biiMin^v,  and  to  fake 
vast  machinery  of  retribution  was  set  arms  with  a  more  ardeul  entliusinsm, 
in  motion  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  a  and  a  more  resolute  sincerity,  than 
people  who  had  long  been  the  most  any  other  allies  that  tho  world  eonld 
fallen  of  Kurope — powerless  at  home,  offer.  He  might  have  thus  marched 
inellectual  abroad,  wasting  away  by  with  a  hundred  thousand  additional 
intestine  feud,  and  apparently  pre-  cavalry,  the  most  fitting  for  Russian 
served  from  the  grave  only  by  the  warfare  of  any  in  Europe,  uniting  the 
contemptuous  negligence  of  Europe.  wild  impetuosity  of  the  Tartar  with 
Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disciplined  steadiness  of  the  Eu- 
that  Providence  will  not  suffer  its  ropean,  and  exerting  both  against  the 
high  laws  to  be  insulted  in  the  in-  enemy  with  a  fiery  recollection  of 
stance  of  the  most  insignificant  na-  ancient  hostility  and  immediate 
lion  ;  and  that,  while  it  leaves  the  wrongs.  If  there  were  difficulties 
eiru'f  ])unishuicnts  or  rewards  of  indi-  connected  with  the  habitual  insubor- 
vidiials  to  another  state  of  existence,  dination  of  Poland,  what  man  ou 
it  enforces  its  high  moral  on  king-  earth  was  fitter  to  deal  with  those 
doms  by  the  promptitude  of  its  visi-  difRculties  than  Napoleon — the  man 
tations  in  this  world?  who  had  reduced  the  turbulence  of 
It  is  now  known  to  us»  that  the  the  German  sovereignties  into  impli- 
fate  of  Poland  long  exercised  Napo-  eit  submission, — the  man  who,  by  a 
k'on's  most  anxious  deliberation ;  that  still  more  singular  ellbrt  of  his  gc- 
i-he  oU'orud  him  her  perpi-tual  alliance  nius,  had  reduced  the  republicanism 
Hs  the  j)rice  of  her  independence — her  of  France  into  obcdivUce, — combined 
iirniy,  her  wln)le  military  population,  the  explosive  materials  of  the  great 
all  tile  resources  of  a  nation  of  sixteen  rebellion  at  homo  into  the  manage-* 
millions  of  men,  against  Russia,  with  able  yet  icsistless  material  of  power 
whom  he  was  on  the  verge  of  war —  abroad,  and  seizing  the  fiery  spirits 
against  Austria,  whom  he  was  deter-  of  anarchy  in  their  full  vigimr,  forced 
mined  to  keep  down  at  the  ri>k  of  them  to  labour  at  the  erection  of  a 
war  —  and  against  Prussia,  whoso  throne,  which,  with  all  the  power, 
(  rown  he  had  cast  under  his  feet,  and  had  all  the  splendour  of  necromancy  ? 
had  (Icterniined  to  keep  there.  It  is  Even  the  delay  of  six  months  in  Po- 
ofjually  known  that  Napoleon  waver-  land  would  have  brought  him  into  a 
ed  J  that  he  was  anxious  to  secure  period  of  the  year  which  alone  was 
tlie  force  of  Poland,  but  equally  lit  for  warlike  operations  in  ll;c  imrlh 
Mixious  to  e.-cape  the  jealousy  of  Aus-  — would  have  given  him  time  to  seize 
iria.  In  other  words,  that  he  was  both  tho  two  capitals  of  North  and 
iletermincd  to  gain  what  advantages  South  Russia — and,  with  Moscow  and 
ho  could  from  both,  and  to  cheat  both  St  Petersburg,  whether  in  his  hands 
i:i  return.  or  in  ashes,  would  have  forced  Alex- 
Mr  Alison  flunks  that  his  reasons  ander  to  sign  a  ruinous  peace,  or  have 
I'lT  refusing  independence  to  Poland  driven  him  into  his  deserts,  never  to 
V.  ere  solid.  With  all  deference  to  his  reascend  the  Russian  throne,  or  have 
Judgment,  the  general  European  opi-  a  Russian  throne  to  reascend. 
i.iijn  seems  to  have  been  on  the  con-  And  these  opinions  are  not  now  stated 
tr.iry  side.     It    was    unquestionably  for  the  first  time ;  they  were  the  uni- 
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himself.  But  his  time  was  come.  If 
ever  a  spirit  of  delusion  was  commis- 
sioned for  the  undoing  of  a  mighty 
criminal^  it  took  possession  in  that 
hour  of  the  heart  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. A  precipitation^  of  which  he 
afterwards  could  not  speak  without 
astonishment,  became  the  principle  of 
all  his  actions.  All  prudence  was 
cast  beliind ;  all  remonstrance  was 
unavailing ;  he  plunged  into  the  llns- 
siau  campaign  on  the  verge  of  winter; 
nished  just  deep  enough  hito  the 
country  to  be  incapable  of  resource  if 
fortune  failed,  threw  his  last  stake, 
and  from  that  instant  was  undone. 

Napoleon's  middle  course,  with  re- 
spect to  Poland,  was  the  more  re- 
markable  from  its  being  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  his  supreme  maxim  of 
policy,  never  to  do  things  by  halves. 
Ho  determined  to  inflame  to  the  utmost 
point  of  indignation  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces which  belonged  to  Prussia,  to 
be  cautious  in  his  addresses  to  those 
which  belonged  to  llussia,  and  to  pass 
by  the  Austrian  share  of  the  partition 
]u  £ileYice.  The  result  was,  that  he 
.  finally  disgusted  the  whole  nation ;  and 
the  people,  sinking  at  once  from  enthu- 
siasm, through  the  whole  scale,  to  sus- 
picion, began  to  ask  whether  the  resto- 
ration of  Poland  could  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  hand  which  had 
paralyzed  the  liberties  of  France  ? 

The  war  with  Russia  was  begun. 
Alexander,  till  now  an  auxiliary,  was 
become  a  principal ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, the  grand  trial  was  to  be  made 
between  the  strength  of  the  West  and 
the  North.  The  conflict  had  almost 
the  intei*est  of  a  great  dramatic  repre- 
sentation ;  the  dashing  intrepidity, 
fierce  enterprise,  and  splendid  discip- 
line of  the  armies  of  France,  was  on 
ono  side ;  on  the  other,  the  stern  forti- 
tude, iron  perseverance,  and  desperate 
determination  of  the  army  of  Russia. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides,  exhibited 
an  equal  and  an  extraordinary  con- 
trast. Napoleon,  the  very  genius  of 
war,  subtle,  profound,  rapid,  with  an 
instinctive  love  of  battle ;  magnifiocnt 
in  his  conceptions,  merciless  in  their 
execution,  seeing  nothing  too  loAy  or 
too  deep  to  deter  him,  consu:;ied  with 
a  passion  for  universal  empire,  and 
already  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
unrivalled  victories.  Alexander,  brave, 
calm,  and  patriotic,  compensating  for 
his  inexperience  in  war  by  the  ■•sin- 


cerity of  his  intentions ;  for  the  nar- 
rowness of  hb  military  resources,  by 
the  vastncss  of  his  territory ;  and  pos- 
sessing against  'all  the  casualties  of 
fortune  that  noblest  of  all  courage 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  righteous 
cause.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  neglect  which  of^en  en- 
feebles the  highest  comicils  of  man, 
that  this  great  empire,  on  the  very 
point  of  the  most  desperate  of  all 
struggles,  could  muster  but  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  to  meet  Napoleon, 
who,  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles  from  France,  with  all  Germany 
to  keep  at  bay,  and  with  a  multitude  of 
corps  employed  in  guarding  the  com- 
munications of  this  immense  line,  woh 
yet  able  to  bring  a  hundred  thousand 
veterans  to  the  Vistula. 

The  first  great  action  by  which  the 
contending  forces  were  trit'd,  was  the 
battle  of  Pidtusk.  Among  Mr  Ali- 
son*s  qualities  for  an  hi^torian,  one  of 
the  must  admirable  is  the  spirit  of  his 
military  descriptions.  Of  this  we  now 
give  a  slight  example. 

"  The  position  of  PuUusk  is  the  only 
one  in  that  country  where  the  grounil  in 
so  far  clonred  of  wood  as  to  permit  of 
any  considerable  armies  comliating  each 
other  in  a  proper  field  of  battle.  An  oi>en 
and  cultivated  plain  on  this  side  of  the 
river  Nnrew,  there  stretches  out  to  the 
south  and  euHl  of  that  town,  which  liea  ou 
the  banks  of  its  meandering  ttream— s 
succession  of  tliickets  surround  this  oiion 
space  in  all  directions,  excepting  that  on 
which  the  town  lies ;  and  on  the  in&ide  of 
them  the  ground  rises  to  a  scmicircidar 
ridge,  from  whence  it  gradiuUly  slopes 
down  towardti  the  town  on  one  side,  and 
the  fores^t  on  the  other ;  fo  that  it  is  im- 
possible, till  this  barrier  is  surmounted,  to 
get  a  glimpse  even  of  the  buildingD. 
There,  the  Uussians  were  drawn  up  in 
admirable  order  in  two  lines ;  their  left 
resting  on  the  town  of  Pultusk,  their 
right  on  the  wood  of  Mosxyn,  which 
skirted  the  little  plain,  the  artillery  iu 
advance ;  hut  a  cloud  of  Cossacks  swarmed 
in  front  of  the  array,  nnd  prevented  either 
the  force  or  composition  of  the  enemy 
from  being  seen  by  the  French  as  they 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Sacken  had  the 
command  of  the  led;  Count  Osterman 
I'olstoy  of  the  right ;  Barclay  de  Tollj, 
with  t«7oIve  battalions  unH  ten  Bquadrona, 
occupied  a  copsewood  in  front  of  the 
right ;  Donningscn  was  stationed  ia  the 
centre — names  destined  to  immortal  ocle- 
biity  in  future  wars,  nnd  which,  even  at 
thi.9   distant     poriod,    the    hi^t0liau    i-ju 
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hardly  enumerate  without  a  feeling  of  ex-  heavy  snow- showers  at  intervals  ob- 

ultotion  and  the  thrilUng  interest  of  for-  soured  the  heavens  and  deprived  the 

mer  days."  French  gunners  of  the  sight  of  the 

In  this  campaign,  we  are  not  to  enemy,  while  the  Russian  batteries,  in 

forget  that  it  was  ftjught  in  the  depth  position,  and  served  with  admirable 

of  winter— December  1806— that  too  ^^^^j*  ^^^^  in  light  and  darkness,  sent 

of  a  northern  winter;  and,  if  any  con-  ^^^^^  ftital  storm  of  grape  and  round 

ceivable  addition  could  be    made  to  s^ot  through  the  ranks  of  the  assail- 

the  severity  of  the  elements,  that  it  *"*"'•  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 

was  a  winter  in  Poland,  a  vast  north-  however,  the  French  advanced  with 

ern    table-land    swept   by   the   wind  *^eir  wonte<l  intrepidity  to  the  attack, 

direct  from  the  pole,  almost  wholly  a  and  gradually  the  arrival  of  their  suc- 

wildemess,  naked  of  human  habita-  cessive  batteries  rendered  the  fire  of 

tion,   and    divided    between    marsh,  cannon  on  the  opposite  sides  more 

impracticable    forest,   and    plains  as  e<inal.     Suchet,  who  commanded  the 

barren  as  the  wilds  of  Scy thia ;— that  ^^^  }*ne,  insensibly  gained  ground, 

it  was  to  these  hideous  solitudes  that  especially  on  the  right,  where  the  di- 

Napoleon  brought  the  gay  and  glitter-  vision  of  Barclay  was  stationed ;  but 

ing  battalions  of  the  south,  to  struggle  Benningsen,  seeing  the  danger,  rein- 

against  the  inclement  sky,  the  frozen  forced  that  gallant  oiBcer  with  fresh 

ground,  and  the  Russian  steel.  Dearly  troops.     A  battalion  of  the  French  in- 

did  France  pay  for  her  triumphs,  but  ^"itry  was  broken  and  cut  to  pieces 

such  are  the  prices  which  ambition  ^Y  t^*e  Russian  horse,  and  the  rout  in 

must  pay  for  supremacy.  tl^at  quarter  became  so  serious  that 

On  the  'Jfith  of  December,  Marshal  Lannes  was  compelled  to  advance  in 

Lannes,  at  the  head  of  five-and- thirty  person  with  his  reserve  to  repair  tho 

thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  attack,  disorder.     By  these  etTorts  the  forward 

"  The  woods  which  skirted  the  little  movement  of  the  Russians  in  that  di- 

plain  occupied  by  the  Russian  light  section  was  arrested,  and  their  victo- 

troops  in  front  of  their  position,  were  rious  columns,  charged  in  flank  while 

forced  by  tho  French  voltigeurs,  after  disordered  by  the  rapidity  of  their  ad- 

an  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  battery  vance,  were  forced  to  give  ground,  and 

which  galled  their  advance,  and  which  resume  their  former  position  in  front 

could  not  be  withdrawn,  carried  by  as-  ^^  Pultusk.*' 

sault;  but  no  sooner  had  Lannes,  encou-  The  great  battle  of  the  campaign 

raged  by  this  success,  surmounted  the  was  now  approaching,  the  battle  of 

crest  of  tho  ridge,  and  advanced  into  Prussich-Eylau. 

the  open  plain,  than  the  cloud  of  Cos-  .  By  daybreak  the  French  army,  hea^l- 

sacks  dispersed  to  the  right  and  left,  ed  by  Murat,  with  his  numerous  and  tor- 

and  exposed  to  view  the  Russian  army  xible  dragoons,  were  in  motion  to  pursue 

m  two  lines  m  admirable  order,  with  the  enemy ;  and  as  the  Russians  had  been 

a  hundred  and  twenty  p^uns  disposed  much  retarded  during  tho  night  hy  the 

along  its  front.     Astonished,  but  not  passage  of  so  many  pieces  of  cannon  and 

panic- struck,  by  so  formidable  an  op-  waggons  through   the  narrow  streets  of 

position,    Lannes   still    continued    to  .lunkowo,  they  soon  camo  up  with  their 

press  forward  ;   and  as  his  divisions  rear-guard.     By  overwhelming  numl>er8, 

successively  cleared  the  thickets  and  *l»o  Russians  were  forced  from  the  hi  idgo 

advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they  of  Bergfried  ;    hut  they  rallied  in  the 

deployed  into  line.     This  operation,  ▼Ulage,  and  forming  barricades  with  tum- 

pcrformed  under  tho  fire  of  all  the  ^*'"*'*»   ^ft|?go"«i  nnd  chariots,  effectimlly 

Russian  cannon,  to  which  the  French  checked  tlie  advance  of  tho  enemy,  until 

had  as  yet  none  of  equal  number  to  ^****  carriages  in  the  rear  had  got  clear 

oppose,  was  executed  with  admirable  ^^'•^^"ff***  "^^^^  they  retired,   obstinately 

discipline,  but  attended  with  a  very  contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  which 

heavy  loss,  and  the  ground  was  al-  f**?«l^''*'^  such  effect  that  the  French 

ready  strewed  with  dead  bodies,  when  *"?'  ^^^f "  ?""^r*^  '"^^  *"  ,"^«  J^"""i.^ 

the  line  was  so  far  formed  as  to  enable  V        ?    ''''v^  *  *'"'''''  '°''  **"  '*''*' 

1     1           'vi  .ucjA  tto  iw  cuttuu?  adversaries,     ^or   were  any  cannon   or 

a  general  charge  to  take  place.     It  ehariot.  taken- a  striking  proof  of  the 

was  attended,  however,  with  very  httle  orderly  nature  of  tho   retreat,  and  the 

Kuccess  ;  the  snil,  cut  up  by  the  pass-  heroism  with  which  the  rcar-guard  pcr- 

age  of  so  many  horses  and  carriages,  formed  iu  duty,  when  it  is  recollected  that 

was  m  many  places  knee-deep  of  mud;  Napoleon,   with   eighty  thousaud  \aw>.^ 
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tImndaMd  in  claM[isiwiItj  tndthit,  fMm  when  thej  were  lunk  in  ttomtei  In 

the  lUta  of  Ihe  TOidi,  the  inarch  which  tho  dreadful  winter  marchel  of  the 

had  heon  orrtcred  upon  Ihreis  linei,  could  troops,   and    no    banners   taken   but 

lake  plMD  on  two  onty.     Sonll  and  Da-  whom  their  defenders  bad  fallen  on 

TOiut  eonlimiad  lo  miiniBuvni,  in  order  lo  tiio  field, 
turn   the    Ruuinn  loft,  while   Hurat  and 

Key    [lOHeJ   tlHir   Tonr-guord.      Un   the  "  Never,"    aayi   Mt    Aliion,    "  iu   the 

night  or  the  4th,  tho  RuuLani  retired  to  hislory  of  war  did  two  anuiei  |iui  a  night 

Fraucnderl',  whero  lliey  itood  flt^  next  under  iiiars  avrul  [tud  impreuive  cir^um- 

day.      But  this  conLiinied  retrc^at  in  gire-  alancei  Ihui  the  rival  hoaU  who  now  lay, 

Hnue  oFllie  unfuiy  nai  now  liegiauiug  to  without   tent  or  covrring.  on   the  inowy 

be  nlicuded  with  bait  cfTucti,  both  upon  expanse  ot  the  field  of  Kylau.     The  iloae 

tho  health  and  aiiirita  of  the  toldlen.  The  vicinity  of  (he  t»o  ormiei,  the  voit  multi- 

Ruuian  comniiMariat  *a3  then  wrotdied  ;  tude  auemblcd  in  ao  narrow  a  apace,  intent 

magaiinea  ihcra  were  nono  in  (be  connlry  only  on  mutual  d('Elrui;tion  ;  tho  vital  In- 

which  wM  now  the  theatre  of  war  i  audtlic  tereila  lo  tho  lii-i'i  and  fciTtunra  of  all 

■eldiers,  wlien  worn  out  with  a  nigtit-msrch  which  were  at  stake  ;  the  wiiilry  wlldneai 

oTcr  fi^»cn  snow,  had  no  meant  of  ob-  of  the  iccne,  cheered  only  by  tho  watch* 

talning  aulviiitcnce  liul  by  prowling  about     "  

lo  diacovor  and  dig  up  tlio  little  alorci 
Which  tho  ppasanli  had  liuried  for  the  uie 
of  their  familial.  Thp  men  every  whr-re 
lay  on  the  bare  ground  in  inlpnae  frosl. 
With  no  other  bed  but  (he  anew,  and  no 
COtering  but  their  greatcoata,  which  wore 
now  little  licKer  llian  raga.  They  were 
not  oa  yet  inured   lo  retire  before  tHb 

apemy ;  and  the  murmur  against  any  i-ir-  or  Kuiaia  anil   traneo   <li'i>endent  on  Iba 

ther  retreat  w.ia  so  loud,  that  Hcnuinggen  elTorte   of  the   mightU-sl  armament  (hat 

reaoiicd  to  fall  back  only  (o  a  eboaon  Beld  either  hail  yel  sent  forth,  nil  conlributed 

of  buttle  ;  and,  upon  eiamining  the  innp,  to  iDiprcaa  a  foelinn  of  eilMurdinary  ao^ 

tiiat  of  Pnusiuh-Lylau  waa  selected  for  Icmnity,  whioh  reached  (he  moil  ioconai- 

(hii  purpoie.     No  aoouer  waithiaannoun-  derate  breaat,  oppressed  (he  mind  with  a 

ced  to  (he  troops  than  (heir  didconteiits  feeling  of  uuiiianii  (hoii^lit.  and  kept  un- 

were  appealed,  (he  hardihipi  of  tho  nitthl-  etoaeii  many  a  weary  cy«lid  in  ba(b  iJinpi, 

marcliGi  urcio  forgotten,  and  from  Ihe  joy-  notwilhslaiidlug  the  exlrnordtnsry  fatiguei 

ful  looks  of  (he  men  It  would  radicr  have  of  Ihe  preceding  days.       Dot  no  sooner 

been  auppoaed  (hey  were  marching  to  Iran-  did  the  dawn  break,  and  Ihe  quick  ratlle 

c|uil  winter- iiuirter*,  tlian  the  moat  deape-  of  musketry  IVom  the  outposts  commencv, 

rate  atrugglo  wbieli  had  oecnrred  in  mo-  than  theie  gloomy  i>rescii)imen(a  were  dit- 

dern  limea."  pelled,  and  all  arose  from  iheir  ley  tieda 

— ,           ...               .           ,  ■  ,  with  no  olher  feeling*  hu(  those  ut  jorout 

Tho  ijartial  oiieouutcrs  wh.uli  pre-  ^„sdence  and  miliary  ardour." 
(.■edcd  thijj  great  battle  showed  thut 

Napoleon  waa  contending  with  a  new  Tho  battle  began  at  daylight  on  the 

eneiny.  HUcoursethroughthcItaliun  8th  of  rubrimrj',  in  the  midit  of  a 

campaigns  hod  k>ecn  one  of  unrivalled  inow.iiturni.    At  an  early  hour  of  the 

superiority.     HIh  cuuouiitets  with  the  day  Augcrcuu's  coliimn   of    I6,(jt;0 

troops  of  Austria,  bad  only  augmented  men  vaf>  enveloped   by  (ho   Itiusion 

the  number  uf  his  victories.     The  maifog,  and,  with  the  eKception    of 

Prusaian  army,  with  tlio  highest  mjli-  IjUU,   totiilly   destroyed.      Napoleon 

tary  reputation  of  Europe,  had  fallen  liinisclf  was    in  the  most  imminent 

at  a  blow.     It  would  perhaps  be  un-  hazard  of  being  taken  prisoner.     Ho 

fair  to  charge  the  men  of  those  conn-  had  slept  at  Eyiau  on  iho  night  be- 

tiies  with  deficiency  of  nerve,  but  no-  foic,  and  was  now  in  the  ehnrcliyurd, 

thing  ean  he  clearer  tlian  that  Ihe  where  tho  crash  of  the  cnetny's  balls 

llusaians  encounten-d  Nupoleon  with  on  the  steeple  showed  how  ncurly 

a  diffcient  spirit,  as  with  a  different  danger  was  approaching.    "I'resenlly 

success.     In  tlie  Russian  war  we  sec  one  uf  the  HuseIuii  divisions,  following 

no  battle  lost  by  mere  maua-uvre,  no  TU|)idly   iilier   the   fugitives,  entered 

disgraceful  flightatlhetlrstsightufau  Eyluu  by  the  western    street,    and 

enemy  on  the  Hank,  no  columns  of  charged,  with  loud    hurrah),   to  thu 

TJj-isoners  carried  off,  no  (Capitulations  foot  of  tho  mount  where  the  Empcrur 

ofariaiea,  no  scandalous  surrcuileT  of  wu  placed  with  a  battery  of  the  Im- 

townf,  even  iiQ  canutJii  cnpturei, ^iwl  Y'^'^"  ^'*^'^^  ^aife  ^cfignal  cicort 


of  a  hundred  men.    Had  a  i^mmit  It  the  qrei  ti  Bitfope,  w^  tiblVM 

of  horse  been  at  hand  to  rapport  tiie  nved  fran  that  dbgrace  hf  die  lii^ 

attack.  Napoleon   mast  have   been  cision  of  the  Russian  general.     A 

made  prisoner;   for  though  the  last  council  of  warwas  held  by  the  Kua- 

reserve,  consisting  of  six  battalions  of  sian  leaden  on  horseback,  to  deeld* 

the  old  guard,  were  at  a  short  dis-  on  thehr  future  course.     Count  Oste^ 

tance,  he  might  have  been  enyeloped  man  Tolstoy,  the  second  in  comman^i 

before  they  could  get  up  to  his  rescue,  with  Generals  Knoring  and  Lestoe^^ 

The  fate  of  Europe  then  hung  by  a  urged  strongly  that  retreat  was  not  to 

thread,  but  in  that  terrible  moment  be  thought  of:    that  Napoleon  was 

the  Emperor's  presence  of  mind  did  beaten  in  a  pitched  battle;  that  which- 

not  forsake  him ;  he  instantly  ordered  e?er  armv  gained  ground*  would  be 

his  little   body-guard,   haroljr  more  reputed  tLe  yictor,  and  that  the  tme 

than  a  company,  to  form  line,  m  order  polioy  was  to  throw  their  whde  foree 

to  check  the  enemy*8  advance,  and  upon  him  without  dday.    But  Bei^ 

despatched  orders  to  the  old  g^uard  to  mogsen,  unluckily,  satisfied  with  bk 

attack  the  column  on  one  flank,  while  triumph^  past  the  Tigour  of  yoiitll» 

a  brigade  of  Murat*s  horse  charged  it  unacquainted  with  the  enormous  hiie- 

on  the  other.     The  Russians,  disor*  es  of  the  French  army,  and  exhausted 

dcred  by  success,  and  ignorant  of  the  hj   thirty-six   hours   on   horsebadt, 

inestimable  prize  which  was  almost  durected  Uie  march  on  Koningsbefg. 
within  their  grasp,  were  arrested  by        We  have  alr^y  spoken  of  llr 


form  their  ranks  for  a  regular  conflict,  features  of  a  great  scene,  throws  li(b  i&* 

the  enemy  were  upon  them  on  either  to  all  its  detaus,  and,  without  wasting  a 

flank,  and  almost  the  whole  diviidon  word,  brings  the  whole  picture,  Ta8l« 

was  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot.**  ternble,  and  tragic  as  it  is,  before  the 

This  dreadful  slaughter  continued  eye.     This  was  the  merit  of  Tadftaa 

throughout  tho  day,  the  Russians  and  aad  Thnc^didcs,  and  we  know  tnt 

the  French  alternately  repulsing  each  passages  m  either  more  impreMife 

other,  both  sides  fighting  with  the  than  the  brief  sketch  of  the  oatas* 

most  desperato  intrepicHty,  and  erery  trophe  of  Eylau. 
charge  leaving   the  ground  covered        <«  Svdi  wm  the  terrible  battle  of  Eylii^ 

with  carnage.     Towards  evening  the  ibnght  in  the  depth  of  winter,  amidst  loe 

Prussians    under   Lestocq^  fidvanced  ^id  snow,  under  dreoaiitanoet  of  um*^ 

against  the  division  of  Fnant     Tlie  ampled  horror ;  the  most  bloody  and  obi^ 

French    were   driven   before   them,  itlnately-conteited  that  had  yet  beeetfei 

Marshal  Davoust  in  vain  attempted  daring  the  war ;  ,and  in  whidi,  if  Sa* 

to  withstand  the  torrent.     "  Here,**  poleon  did  not  tostain  a  positive  deM; 

he  cried,   <*  is  the  place  where  the  he  onderwent  a  dlaatter  which  had^wM- 

brave  should  find  a  glorious  death  ;  nigh  proved  his  nitn.     The  lois  oo  bcA 

the  cowards  will  perish  in  the  deserts  sidei  was  immense,  and  never,  in  modsrti 

of  Siberia.**     Still  the  Fiench  were  times,  had  a  field  of  batfle  been  strewed 

driven  on,  with  the  loss  of  8000  men,  with  such  a  mnlthnde  of  slain.    On  «i 

nnd   the  whole    Russian   Ihie  were  jlj  of^  Rnmlans  twenty-flve  thetiMi* 

pressing  on  to  victory,  when  the  rapid  ~^  ™"»  ®» ^»*«"  ^^^  "^  **•**%* 

inght  of  the  north  fell,  and  the  InUtle  V^^J^*^^^  ?*?!:^  ^^^  *• 

was  at  an  end.  ?™*f*'  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  •— 


Thiswasth;fi«theavWowwMch    STh^^TtaS^SSlS^r^ 


Napoleon  had  yet  «cd«dfa  EmtK  'ZXZ  ^1:^:^^  Z 

poan  war.     He  had  onoe  belbre  been  ^JJ^Jilr  appeafamye  to 

on  the  point  of  ruin,  but  it  waa  in  ^f^/gg^ng^    The  oti 

Syria,  and  a  British  officer  had  flie  ^^  ,,,,,  i^^^^jy  eqw-^  - t—t-  • 

honour  of  nuiking  the  conqnemf  ef  n^.^^,^  \^  t^  ^^^,1  ^^f  ^i^^  mm*-^' 

Italy  recoil.   It  is  now  unoncstioaallle  ^g^  ^  twelve  e     « taken  froa 

that  at  Eylau  he  was  defeated.     At  uconlats ;  i     «^      r  had  made  .i 

ten  at  night  he  gave  orders  for  his  ar-        i      d  »        £ 

tillery  and  baggage  to  defile  to  the  tear* 

and  the  advanced  post  to  retreat    He        w 

was  on  the  point  of  belny  diq^iMed  i 
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them  in  a  hopeless  state,  were  left  on  the  observation  in  Bohenua.  ^   She  could 

Beld  of  battle,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  have  a  hundred  thousand  in  motion  on 

the  French.  the  Elbe.     The  Prussians  are  ready 

"  Never  was  spectacle  so  dreadful  as  to   rise.     The  balance  is  now  equi- 

the  field  of  battle  presented  on  the  follow-  poised.      Throw  in  the    British    al- 

ing  morning.     Above  fifty  thousind  men  liaiiec,  and  the  fates  of  Europe  are 

lay  in  the  space  of  two  lea^iues.  weltering  decided.'* 

in  blood.    The  wounds  were,  for  the  most  Nothing   could   be   more   rational* 

part,  of  the  sevcrost  kind,  from  the  ex-  effective,  and  true  ;    but   the  ban  of 

traordinary  quantity  of  cannon-balls  which  Whiggisiu  was  upon   England.      Her 

had  been  discharged  during  the  action,  ^^jj   genius,  in  the   person  of  Lord 

and  the  cloae  proximity  of  the  contending  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  presence  in  pub- 

ma«;ses  to    the    deadly   batteries    which  jj^  ^^^^  ,^^  ^j^.^^,^  y^^^^^  signalized   bv 

spread  grape  at  half-innskot  shot  through  ^^^^                ^^.^  calamity,  froze  her 

their   ranks.     Though    stretched  on    the  ?.         ,f.        i     *      n  "^       j     u     i. 

cold  snow,  and  exposed  to  the  severity  of  ''?''''^'\^'  .   Fl'^  dastardly  and  short- 

an  arctic  winter,  they  were  l.urmng  with  8ib'»>teJ  muiistcr  replied  to  all  the  eager 

thirst,  and  piteous  cries  were  heard  on  aU  «"^.<^7^^   ^[   Lurope  in   these   words, 

sides  for  water,  or  assistance  to  oxtric.Ue  which  ouo^lt  to   extlllguish  him  as  a 

the  wounded  men  from  beneath  the  heaps  patriot  and  a   politician  tor  ever;— 

of  slain,  or  load  of  horses  by  which  they  "  Doubtless   the   spring   is  the  most 

were   crushed.      Six   thousand   of   the:je  favourable  period  for  military  opera- 

noblo  aninnU  encumhered  the  ti.'ld,  op,  tioilS,  but  ilt  the  present  juncture,  the 

maddened  with  pain,  were  shrieking  aloud  ailics  must  uot  look  for  any  considcr- 

nmid-tt  the  stifled  groans  of  the  wounded,  able  laud-forcC  from  Great  Britain." 

Subdued  by  loss  of  bloo*!,  tamed  by  cold,  And    this   with  the  despatch   of  the 

exhausted  by  hunger,  the  foeineii  lay  side  battle  of  Kylau  actually  in  his  hand^ ! 

by  side  amidst  the  general  wreck.     Tiio  Let  this  bo  his  epitaph.  It  is  ignominy. 

Cossack  was  to  be  seen  beside  the  Itali:ni ;  Napoleon's  consciousness  of  his  de- 

the   gay   vinedresser,   from   the    smiling  f^.^    ^.^g    discoverable    by   Stronger 

banks  of  I  ho   Garonne,  lay  athwart  the  gj^j,3  than  the  charlatanery  of  mill- 

stern    peasant  from   the    plains  of   the  ^^    movements  adopted  for  the  ex- 

LTvrame       Fhe  extremity  of  sufforing  had  press  purpose  of  disguise.     Ho  made 

extinguished   alike  the   fiercest   and   the  ,,^pJ,^i/of   peace   to     Russia    and 

most  generous  passions      After  his  uMual  'p^J^^.^      They  were  refused  with  im- 

custom,  >apolcon,  m  the  auemoon,  rode  .^          u      "^j        i        \.»         .     •     , 

through  this  dreadful  field,  accompanied  P^"^^^^^    He  ordered  up  his  pnncipal 

by  his  generals  and  staff,  while  the  still  ^'^HJ^  from  the  rear,   but  dared   not 

burning  piles  of  .SerpnUen  and  Saussgarten  5^^}»    ""^^k     tlio     Russians.       And 

gent  volumes  of  black  smoke  over   the  ^V^  ^*          demanded   of   I'rauce,   in 

scene   of  death:  but  the  men  exhibited  March  1807,  the  anUcipated  consc rip- 

none  of  their  wonted  enthusiasm  ;  no  cries  tiou  of  September  1808. 

of     Jlre   VEmperenr  'were    heard  ;     the  Eveu  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  124 

bloody  surface  echoed  only  with  the  cries  ditficult  to  restrain  the  solemn  grati- 

of  suflferinK,  or  the  groans  of  wo.     It  is  licatiou  that  follows  from  the  sense  of 

this  moment  which  the  genius  of  Le  (iron  retributive  justice.      France  till  now 

has  solccted  for  the  finest  and  most  in-  had  seen  without  a  pang  the  miseries 

spired  painting  thAt  exists  of  ihe  Kmpjror,  which   the  world   suffered   from   her 

in  tliat  immortal  work,  which,  amidst  the  armfes.     All  was  victory,  and  no  man 

false    taste    and    artificial    sentiment    of  counted  the  agonies  which  every  Vic- 

Parisiaii  society,  has  revived  the  severe  tory  cost  the   unfortunate  people  of 

simplicity  and  chastene<l  feeling  of  ancient  x\\e  seat  of  war.     France  saw  cannon 

*''^  and  coloiurs  sent  back  to  her  capital 

Tills  wjis  the  time  for  England  to  from  the  unhappy  countries  blasted 

have  thrown  her  strciiorth  into  the  bv  the  presence  of  her  soldiery.    Still 

scale.     She  was  strongly  importuned  all  was  nationid  exultation.     "  We 

by  Russia  and  Prussia.    They  pointed  are  the  first  soldiers,  the  first  politi- 

out  the  spot  where  a  British  expedi-  clans,  the  first  philosophers,  the  firbt 

tion  might  strike  the  mortal  blow,  people  of  the  globe,"  was  the  national 

"  Send  a  force  to  the  mouth  of  the  outcry ;  and  every  voice  was  raised 

Elbe.   Join  the  Swedes  in  Pomcrania.  to    hail    the  progress  of   European 

Napoleon  must  fall  back  through  fear  massacre.      But   the    slaughter    had 

of  having  his  retreat  cut  off  in  Ger-  now  begun  to  be  retorted  on  herself; 

nuiny.     Austria  only  waits  for  Ens-  the  sudden  demand  of  a  new  conscrip. 

hiid,     .^'/le  has  forty  thousi\\v\  men  \w  \u>\v  ^j'SLtiXXs^  wwwwal  astonbhnient* 
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remonstrance^  and  alarm.  '*  What ! "  ricsi  the  startling  horrors  of  the  catas- 
yr&ii  the  public  exclamation,  *'  three  trophe  in  the  brilliancty  of  the  descrip- 
conscriptions  within  less  Hliau  sevtMi  tion,  as  if  in  the  battles  themselves  no- 
months  ;  two  hundred  and  forty  thou-  tiling  had  been  visible  but  the  blaze  of 
sand  of  the  rising  generation  sent  to  the  cannon  and  the  glitter  of  the  steely 
be  slaughtered  in  the  Polish  deserts  as  if  the  whole  were  a  magnificent  firo- 
within  half  a  year!  What  nation  could  work,  and  the  splendours  of  the  vibion 
stand  80  horrible  a  drain?  France  were  unpurchased  by  the  hideous 
must  inevitably  be  ruined."  "No  agonies  of  dying  men,  and  the  terroris 
words/'  says  Mr  Alison,  "can  do  jus-  of  fidling  nations, 
tice  to  the  consternation  which  this  Napoleon,  on  renewing  hostilities, 
third  requisition  excited  amongst  all  had  attempted  to  force  the  intrench- 
classes,  especially  those  whose  chil-  cd  camp  of  Heilsberg ;  and  aAcr  a 
dren  were  likely  to  be  reached  by  the  day*s  fighting,  had  been  repuLed  at 
destructive  scourge.  In  vain  the  bul-  seven  in  the  evening  with  heavy  loss, 
letins  announced,  that  victories  were  "  I  had  on  this  occasion,"  says  Sa- 
gained  with  hardly  any  loss.  The  vary,  "  an  exceedingly  warm  alterca- 
terrific  demand  of  the  difterent  con-  tion  with  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg 
scriptions,  amounting  to  no  less  than  (Murat),  who  sent  to  me  in  the  very 
240,000  nneu  in  seven  months,  too  thickest  of  the  action  orders  to  move 
clearly  demonstrated  the  fearful  chasms  forward  and  attack  ;  I  bade  the  officer 
which  sickness  and  the  sword  of  the  cue-  who  brought  the  order  go  to  the  devil, 
my  had  made  in  their  ranks.  Thenura-  asking  at  the  same  time  if  he  did  not 
her  ofyoung  men  who  annually  attained  sec  how  we  were  engaged.  That 
the  age  of  eighteen  in  France,-which  Prince,  who  would  have  commanded 
was  the  period  selected  for  the  con-  every  where,  wished  that  I  should 
scription,  was  about  two  hundred  cease  firing,  at  the  hottest  period  of 
thousand.  Thus  in  half  a  year,  more  the  fight,  to  march  forward;  he  would 
than  a  whole  annual  generation  had  not  see  that  if  I  had  done  so  1  should 
been  required  for  a  service  which  ex-  infallibly  have  been  destroyed  before 
perience  had  now  proved  to  be  almost  reaching  the  enemy.  For  a  quarter  of 
certain  destruction.'*  an  hour  I  exchanged  grape  with  the 

Tlie  usual  chicanery  of  Napoleon  enemy — nothing  enabled  me  to  keep 
was  employed  to  enfeeble  the  force  of  my  ground  but  the  rapidity  of  ray  (ire, 
the  public  feeling ;  the  journals  were  The  coming  on  of  night  was  most  for- 
put  on  a  new  course  of  fiction ;  the  tunatc — wliile  every  one  slumbered, 
theatrical  spirit  of  the  Government  the  Emperor  sent  for  mo.  He  was  con- 
was  brought  to  act  upon  the  theatrical  tent  with  my  cliarge,  but  scolded  me 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  Kenaud  St  for  having  failed  in  the  support  of 
Angely,  a  revolutionary  ruffian,  who  Murat.  When  defending  myself,  I 
would  have  seen  the  blood  of  half  man-  had  the  boldness  to  say  he  was  a  fool, 
kind  flowing  down  the  steps  of  his  who  would  some  day  cause  us  to  lose 
guillotine  without  a  shudder,  was  ex-  a  great  battle — and  that  it  would  be 
hibited  shedding  tears  in  the  Senate  better  for  us  if  he  was  less  brave  and 
when  ho  made  his  communication  of  had  more  common-sense.  The  Em- 
the  imperial  necessity  of  homicide !  peror  bade  me  be  silent,  saving  I  was 
The  Senate,  of  course,  played  its  cor-  in  a  passion,  but  did  not  tlnnk  the  less 
responding  part — was  melted  into  of  what  I  had  said.  Next  day  he  was 
sympathy,  and  voted  the  conscription,  in  very  bad  humour;  our  wounded 
To  qualify  the  vote,  it  was  declared  wore  as  numerous  us  in  a  pit<ihcd 
that  tne  conscripts  were  to  be  organized  bat  tie.  *  * 

merely  as  an  army  of  reserve  for  the        We  find  ourselves  imable  to  resist 

defence  of  the  frontier.     This  pro-  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  masterly 

miso    was,  of  course,  a    falsehood,  description  of  the  field  of  battle. 
The   conscripte,  though  saved   from         .  ^hc  vehement  caunonade  which  had 

the  Russian  bayonet  By  the  jpeace  of  ^  ,       uiuminated  the  heavens  now  cea- 

Tilsit,  were  speedily  drafted  into  the  ,ed,  and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  in  the 

regular  army,  and  destined  to  glut  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  in(renchment8,  be. 

V  olvos  and  vultures  of  the  Peninsula,  gan  to  be  heard  above  the  declining  roar 

riic  elomient  aiumation  of  this  his-  of  the   musketry.     At  eleven  at  night, 

tory  oflen  hurries  us  on  as  if  we  were  however,  a  deserter  came  into  the  Rus- 

reading  a  fine  romance.     We  forget  Ann  lines,  and  annou»icod  tV^^^  ^^x^e^v-aa^- 

the  grave  rmdities^  the  desperate  mise-  ladL  wf^*  ^t^'^vvw^.    ^v\vv^^  ^x^^sn:^^.- 
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menta  were  accordingly  madt ;  and  hardly 
wer«  they  completed,  when  dark  masies 
of  the  enemy  were  leen,  by  the  uncertain 
twilight  of  a  midsummer  night,  to  isiue 
from  the  woods,  and  advance  with  a  swift 
pace  across  the  bloody  plain  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  redoubts.  Instantly 
the  batteries  opened  on  the  moving  masses ; 
they  staggered  under  the  discharge,  but 
still  pressed  on,  without  returning  a  shot ; 
but  when  they  arrived  within  reach  of  the 
musketry,  the  fire  became  so  vehement 
that  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  en- 
tirely swept  away,  and  the  remainder 
driven  back  in  great  disorder,  after  sus- 
taining a  firightful  loss.  At  length,  at 
midnight,  after  twelve  hours*  incessant 
fighting,  the  firing  entirely  ceased,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  in  the  narrow  space 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  but 
the  groans  of  the  wounded,  who,  anticipa- 
ting a  renewal  of  the  combat  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tortured  by  pain,  implored  remo- 
Tal,  relief,  or  even  death  itself,  to  pat  a 
period  to  their  sulTorings. 

**  Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  which,  though  it  severely  dis- 
tressed the  soldiers  who  were  unhurt  in 
their  bivouacs,  assuaged  the  thirst  and  di- 
minished the  sufferings  of  the  host  of 
wounded  of  both  armies  who  lay  mingled 
together  on  the  plain.  With  the  first 
dawn  of  day  the  Russians  again  stood  to 
their  arms,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
attacked ;  but  the  morning  passed  over 
without  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  As  the  light  broke,  the  French 
were  descried  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  in 
order  of  battle,  but,  more  even  than  by 
their  well-appointed  battalions  and  squad- 
rons, the  eyes  of  all  were  riveted  on  a 
spectacle  inconceivably  frightftil  between 
their  lines  and  the  redoubts.  This  spice, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  above 
a  mile  in  length,  presented  a  sheet  of  naked 
human  bodies,  the  greater  part  dead,  but 
some  showing  by  their  motions  that  they 
preserved  consciousness  or  implored  re- 
lief. Six  thousand  coqises  were  here 
lying  together  as  close  as  they  had  stood 
In  their  ranks,  stript  during  the  night  of 
every  rag  of  garment  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  camp-followers  of  either  army,  ghast- 
ly pale,  or  purple  with  the  blooil  which 
was  still  oozing  from  their  wounds.  How 
Inured  soever  to  the  horrors  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  soldiers  of  both  armies,  even 
while  they  loathed  it,  felt  their  e}'es  fasci- 
nated by  this  harrowing  spectacle,  which 
exhibited  war,  stript  of  all  its  pomp,  in  its 
native  luurbarity;  and,  by  common  con- 
lent,  the  interval  of  hostilities  was  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead,  and  removing 
the  shivering  wounded  to  the  rear  of  the 

But  BYen  thb  history  of  tbo  moil 


furioufl  of  all  warsy  u  not  wholly  war* 
like.  The  historian  casts  a  sagacious 
glance  from  tune  to  time  over  dioso 
more  tranouil  movements  in  which  tht 

Euhlic  fccung  of  nations  and  the  abi« 
ty  of  their  statesmen  is  developed. 
And  liis  principles  are  of  an  order 
which  renders  his  views  safe^  honour- 
able,  and  British.  If  there  he  any 
thing  in  his  conduct  of  those  highly 
important  portions  of  his  work»  with 
which  we  cannot  wholly  sympatliis^ 
it  is  bis  reluctance  to  give  those  prin* 
ciples  their  full  announcement.  Ht 
is  a  Tory,  as  must  every  man  be  who 
has  the  sense  to  value  English  free- 
dom. But  he  allows  too  much  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  Whiggbm.  The  delicacy 
with  which  he  speaks  of  their  inteo* 
tionsythe  good-natured  apologies  which 
his  ingenuity  stoops  to  find  for  their 
hlnndersy  and  the  general  placability 
which  his  eloquent  and  graceful  lan- 
guage conveys  with  reference  to  men 
remarkable  only  for  their  distorted 
ambition,  malignant  absurdity,  and 
perfidious  selfishness,  are  sacrifices  to 
the  etiquettes  of  living  society,  which 
none  are  called  on  to  make  who  write 
for  the  instruction  of  future  mankind. 
The  truth  is,  that  every  evil  of  the 
country,  politicul  or  martial,  domestic 
or  foreign,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, has  found  its  root  of  bitterness 
in  Whiggism.  To  whom  was  the 
virulence  of  the  American  revolt  due  ? 
''  To  the  Whigs,**  who  looked  to  that 
criminal  rebellion  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing their  own  restless  incapacity  into 
power.  Who  fanned  tho  flame  of 
French  revolt,  and  attempted  to  excite 
it  in  England  ?  Tho  Whigs,  and 
merely  with  the  object  of  bringing 
themselves  into  power.  Who  conti- 
nued to  paralyse  tho  resiitance  of 
England  to  France,  while  France  was 
regicide.  Atheist,  anarchical,  and  had 
sworn  the  utter  ruin  of  England?  Who 
paralysed  the  national  ardour  in  the 
war  for  the  redemption  of  Spain  ? 
The  Whigs— still  for  the  purpose  of 
grasping  at  power  of  which  the  pos- 
session had  always  showed  their  inca- 
pability. Who  have  been  the  reckless 
enemies  of  the  Church,  urging  the  Le- 
gislature until  they  forcMl  that  most 
fatal  of  all  innovations,  the  entrance 
of  Popery  ?  The  Whigs--still  for  their 
personal  aggrandizement.  Who  stung 
the  people  into  the  f\renzied  cry  of 
Parluuncntary  Reform  ?  Still,  for  the 
Vui  oC  olElcc, — ^tho  Whigs.  And  who, 
iX  ^v^  W«i  \eR«  YMttaiitibl  the  em- 
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pire  bcforo  the  feet  of  a  malignant 
ruffian^  'whom  they  at  once  dreaa  and 
flatter,  obey  and  hate,  denounce  and 
bargain  ^ith ;  and  still  for  the  con- 
temptible possession  of  a  precarious 
power?     The  Whigs.     The  history 
of  faction  has  no  page  on  which  pos- 
terity will  look  with  deeper  scorn  tlian 
the  record  of  this  most  paltry,  base, 
and  hypocritical  of  all  conspiracies 
against  the  whole  morality  or  public 
life.     Who  can  believe  that  they  have 
ever  been  sincere ;  for  who  can  be- 
lieve in  the  sincerity  of  patricians  wor- 
shipping the  rabble,  men  of  old  estate 
lauding  the  doctrines  of  confiscation  ; 
men  who  would  be  stripped  to  the  skin 
bv  the  first  revolutionary  movement 
aoetting  revolution  ?     When  we  see 
bloated  pensioners  on  the  public  to  the 
amount  of  L. 30^000  a-year  !  haran- 
guing at  tavern  dinners,  as  clients  of 
that  democracy  which  would  instantly 
turn  them,  with  all  their  stars  and 
garters  about  their  necks,  in  beggary 
through  the  world,  how  can  we  be- 
lieve that  such  harangues  are  not  ut- 
terly inspired  by  falsehood  ?     Or  when 
we  see  the  possessors  of  vast  proper- 
ties one  day  spouting  to  the  rabble,  the 
next  combining  in  the  Legislature,  and 
both  to  bring  on  those  furious  changes 
which  must  inevitably  overthrow  all 
property,  how  is  it  possible  to  think 
them  honest,  or  to  think  them  any 
other  than  fraudulent  intriguers  for 
lawless  gain,  gross  pretenders  to  the 
popular  favour,  which  they  despise, 
solicitors  of  popular  vice,  that  they 
may  turn  it  to  uses  which  must  be  de- 
spised by  every  man  of  honour ;   de- 
graded sycophants,  that  they  may  only 
bo  slaves,  and  slaves  onlv  that  they 
may  plunder  the  nation  with  impunity  ? 
Whiggism  has  been  fastened  on  Eng- 
land for  a  curse,  and  no  infiiction  has 
over  more  thoroughly  accomplished 
its  original  design. 

In  its  history  there  is  but  one  bright 
spot,  the  <<  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade."  We  are  willing  to  give 
Whiggism  such  credit  as  it  can  con- 
scientiously take  to  itself  for  this  com- 
pendious act  of  national  justice.  But 
we  must  remember  that  this  abolition 
was  710^  an  original  Whig  measure, 
but  the  work  of  a  few  obscure  men  of 
humanit;^,  who  had  no  concern  with 
the  Legislature ;  that  even  Wilber- 
force  disavowed  and  depreoatifd  all 
party  in  the  matter ;  that  the  Whigs 
had  never  before  made  use  of  office  to 


annul  this  national  ofibnce ;  and  that» 
finally,  they  adopted  it  merely  as  a  new 
passport  to  popularity,  and  as  among 
the  general  clamours  for  that  cheap 
humanity  which  was  a  regular  com- 
modity  of  the  trade  of  Whiggism. 
That  their  performance  was  reckletiy 
crude,  and  imperfect,  was  only  to  say 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Fox  and  hu 
followers.     They  dashed  through  the 
difficulties  of  tlie  subject  without  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  countnr. 
By  this  crudeness  the  condition  of  the 
negro  was  but  slightly  improved  for 
a   long  series    of   years,  while  the 
planter  was  instantly  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.     And,  finally,  nothing 
but  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  twenty 
millions  of  money  has  been  capable  of 
saving  the   West   Indies  from  total 
bankruptcy.     Still  we  rejoice  that  ti^e 
measure  was  cfiected.     But  it  could 
not  have  been  efiectcd  in  a  more  pre- 
cipitate,    ineffectual,     or    injunous 
manner.     Still  we   grieve    that  the 
act  was  not  done  by  the  Tories,  and 
that  any  tardiness  on  the  part  of  men 
of  honour  should  have  giveu  the  fame 
of  so  honourable  an  achievement  to 
a  troop  of  political  profligates.     The 
whole    is    only  an  example  of  the 
maxim,  that  men  should  do  quicklv 
that  which  they  have  virtue  to  wiui 
and  power  to  perform ;    that  it  b 
good  *'  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a 
good  matter ; "  and  that  the  man  of 
religion  should  resolve  to  outstrip  the 
infidel  in  the  activity,  as  much  as  in 
the  excellence,  of  his  intentions.    Yet 
the  slave-trade  at  this  moment  is  more 
cruel,  rapacious,  and  deadly  than  ever. 

*'  From  the  returns  laid  before  Parli^ 
ment,"  says  Mr  Alison,  "  it  appears  that 
the  alavo-trade  u  now  four  tim«$  as  exten- 
sive as  it  was  in  1789,  when  £urop«an 
philaQtliropy  first  interfered  in  St  Do- 
mingo in  favour  of  the  African  race,  and 
twice  as  great  as  it  was  when  the  eflfbrts 
of  Mr  Wilberforce  procured  its  abolition 
in  the  British  dominions.  Great  and  de- 
plorable as  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
captives  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
large  and  capacious  Liverpool  slave-ships, 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  have  since  been,  and  are  still  en- 
dured by  the  negroes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders,  where 
several  hundred  wretches  are  stowed  be- 
tween decks  in  a  space  not  three  feet 
high;  and  in  addition  to  the  anguish 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  captivity, 
are  auda  to  endure,  Ibr  weeks  toge- 
ther,  the  horrors  of  the  bUftlk-WiAik  ^ 
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Calcutta.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
captives,  chained  together  in  this  fright- 
ful manner,  now  annually  cross  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  they  are  brought,  not  to  the 
comparatively  easy  life  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  but  to  the  desperate 
servitude  of  Cuba  or  Brazil ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  several  hundred  negroes  are 
worked,  like  animals,  in  droves  together  ; 
without  a  single  female  among  them,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  perpetuate  their 
race,  they  are  worn  down  by  their  cruel 
taskmasters  to  the  grave  by  a  lingering 
process  which,  on  an  average,  terminates 
their  existence  in  seven  years." 

Mr  Alison  thinks  that  this  dreadful 
increase  of  human  mi^ry  is  chiefly 
flue  to  two  causes — the  heavy  duties 
on  British  West  India  produce,  and 
the  decline  of  production  by  the  pro- 
gressive emancipation  of  the  British 
negroes.  Without  doubting  the  im- 
portance of  those  causes,  might  wo 
not  add  to  them  the  vast  quantities  of 
uncleared  yet  fertile  land  in  Cuba  and 
Spanish  America ;  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  natives  work,  from  the 
indolence  of  the  Creole  population, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  Indian ;  and, 
in  general,  the  extreme  deficiency  of 
population?  Whatever  may  be  the 
decay  of  the  produce  in  our  islands, 
it  unquestionably  seems  to  be  still 
overabundant  for  our  home  supply ; 
the  chief  complaint  of  the  planters 
being,  that  they  have  more  to  sell 
than  we  are  inclined  to  buy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  taxes  on  the  produce  must 
throw  the  supply  of  the  Continent  in- 
to other  hand^.  Still  we  say,  once 
more,  that  we  regard  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  as  a  load  of  sin  re- 
moved from  the  neck  of  England. 
We  may  regret  that  this  act  of  inte- 
grity on  our  part  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  nations  ;  that  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  have  turned 
from  our  example,  and  have  even 
availed  themselves  of  our  humanity  to 
aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  their 
African  fellow-men.  But  have  they 
followed  our  fortunes  luore  than  our 
humanity  ?  Would  we  exchange 
conditions  witli  any  one  of  the  three 
at  this  moment  ?  Whatever  may  be 
the  anxieties  of  England  for  the 
coming  time,  what  is  her  condition 
now,  her  internal  peace,  her  opu- 
lence, her  improving  arts,  her  active 
industry,  her  unmolested  empire,  her 
/'iCA/culable  colonization,  to  the  deep 


perplexities  of  any  one  of  the  three 
European  slave-traders  ?  There  is  a 
Providence  above  us ;  and  can  it  bcf 
extravagant  to  believe  that  its  high 
dbpensations  for  good  and  ill  herCf 
have  direct  reference  to  the  fulfilment 
or  breach  of  its  laws  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  that  the  groans  of  two 
hundred  thousand  hiunan  beings,  torn 
from  their  country  for  the  mere  pur- 
poses of  the  basest  and  most  heartless 
of  all  the  passions  of  man — ^the  love 
of  money — are  not  heard ;  that  the 
worship  of  Mammon,  that  worship 
which,  of  all  others,  seems  declared 
to  be  most  hostile  to  the  worship  of 
the  Divine  Being,  will  not  be  marked 
by  the  hand  of  Supreme  justice  ;  and 
that  those  nations,  like  those  men 
who  commit  acts  of  persevering  gmlt, 
with  the  example  of  returning  and 
repentant  virtue  before  their  eyes,  arc 
surest  to  undergo  the  heavy  visitation 
of  the  greatest  of  all  tribunals  ? 
Franco  at  this  hour  is  sitting  on  the 
embers  of  one  revolution,  and  the 
pile  of  another;  infidelity,  vanity,  and 
ambition  are  preparing  her  tomb.  A 
vigorous  Government  alone  keepi 
down  insurrection  for  the  moment ; 
but  let  the  head  of  that  Government 
be  laid  in  the  grave,  whether  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  or  the  course  of 
nature,  and  the  evil  day  of  France 
will  come  like  a  thundercloud.  Spain 
and  Portugal  arc  scenes  of  universal 
terror.  In  Spain  a  civil  war,  which 
appear^  to  be  interminable ;  hostility, 
amounting  to  the  point  of  tearing  her 
entrails,  without  vigour  to  arrive  at 
the  victory  which  might  bring  peace. 
Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a  faction, 
and  that  faction  but  the  delegates  of 
tiie  mob ;  her  nobles  exiled,  her  Queen 
a  prisoner,  her  people  racked  by  con- 
fiscation, her  provinces  on  the  edge  of 
revolt.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
those  three  kingdoms  should  be  the 
only  dominions  of  Europe  in  which 
conspiracy,  faction,  and  war  stalk  bo- 
fore  the  general  eye,  and  shake  the 
state  to  the  verge  of  dissolution  ?  Is 
it  not  remarkable  that  the  three  are 
the  only  dominions  in  which  the 
dynasties  of  the  former  slave-trading 
kings  have  been  superseded,  and  their 
places  filled  by  sovereigns  of  contest- 
ed title  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
the  existence  of  the  three  actual  pos- 
sessors of  their  thrones  should  be  iji 
hourly  and  notorious  harurd  from 
their  own  subjects:  and  that  while 
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the  guards  of  Madrid  and  the  rabhk  nitv.  The  Papal  territory^  BCalti^ 
of  Lisbon  are  masters  of  their  Queeiu!»  ana  Egypt,  were  to  be  gi?en  to  Franeo. 
Louis  Philippe  shotdd  require  50>000  The  'furkish  dominions  were  to  be 
troops  to'  keep  the  crown  from  being  partitioned ;  and  Wallachia,  Mol* 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  rabblo  of  davia,  Sorvia,  and  Bulgaria*  were  to 
Paris  ?  And  yet  all  those  frowning  be  given  to  Russia ;  wldle  Greece^ 
shapes  of  ruin  may  but  fill  up  the  first  Macedonia,  Dalmatia,  and  all  the  sea- 
scene  of  the  higb  drama  of  rctribu-  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  to  be  in 
tion.  the  possession  of  France.     FinlaiEid 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  July  7  and  0,  was  to  be  Russian  ;  while  the  sopC' 

closed  the  first  Russian  war.     Tiiis  reigns  of  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 

treaty  was  memorable  as  the  confir-  BraganzOf  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 

mation  of  all  those  new  royalties  by  were  to  be  replaced  by  princes  of  the 

which  Napoleon  established  his  family  family  of  Napoleon." 

on  thrones.     The  Russian  Emperor  If  we  ever  required  an  evidence  of 

recognised  them  all.     Prussia  was  de-  the  innate  evil  of  the  human  heart,  we 

prived  of  her  Polish  territory,  which  might  find  it  in  this  terrible  conapl* 

was  erected  into  tlie  Grand  Duchy  of  racy  against  humankind.     We  may 

Warsaw  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  de-  make  ail  allowance  for  the  ferocity  of 

priving  her  of  all  subsequent  means  of  disgrace  and  despair ;  for  Uie  raging 

resistance,  a  fine  of  six  hundred  mil-  hostility  of  savage  life,  or  the  furioiia 

lions  of  francs,  L. 24,000,000  sterling,  revenge  of  the  disordered  mind;  but 

perhaps  equal  to  a  hundred  millions  here    two  individuals,  at    the  very 

in    England,  was   peremptorily  de-  summit  of  all  that  earth  has  to  offer, 

mandcd  from  her  rumed  exchequer— ^  in  possession  of  every  object  that  the 

the  whole  revenue  of  that  unfortunate  imagination  can  feign  of  happineas, 

country  scarcely  exceeding  six  mil-  the  two  chief  sovereigns  of  the  globe» 

lions  a-year.  at  the  first  moment  when  they  had 

But  the  more  memorable  part  of  ceased  to  cover  their  frontiers  with  hifr- 

this  treaty  was  couched  in  a  portion  man  blood,  think  only  of  aprmuling  the 

which  was  to   bo  Jiept   profoundly  slaughter  over  the  globe.     It  wat  iiii» 

secret.     By  thi^  Napoleon  and  Alex-  possible  to  doubt  that  the  simplest 

andcr  agreed  on  dividing  the  world  attempt  to  realize  this  plan  of  unlimit- 

between  them;  Russia  was  to  sweep  ed  robbery  must   have    roused    all 

the  cast,  France  the  west ;  both  wevQ  Europe  into  instant  resistance ;  that 

to  crush  Great  Britain.  *  Turkey  was  all  which  mad  ambition  had  cost  before 

to  be  abandoned  to  the  Russian  arms,  would  have  been  a  g^rain  of  sand  to 

But  Napoleon   made   a   determined  the  avalanche   of   rapine   and   ndn 

stand  against  the  surrender  of  Roumelia  which  must  have  rushed  down  upon 

and   Constantinople;   they  were  too  the  civilized  world.     And  for  what? 

important  to  bis  intended  empire  of  To  give  one  fiian  a  hundred  times 

the  Mediterranean.     A  joint  offer  of  more  territory  than  he  would  ever 

peace  on  iniquitous  conctitions  was  to  have  been  able  to  keep,  and  another  a 

be  made  to  England,  and  on  its  refu-  thousand  times  more  than  he  would 

sal  a  joint  attack  was  to  follow.  Then  ever  have  been  able  to  govem ;   to 

the  three  Courts  of  Copenhagen,  Siodt'  spread  authority  by  massacre,  and 

Jwlm,  and  Lisbon,  were  to  be  jointfy  civilisation  by  turning  the  land  into  a 

sKmmoned  to  dose  their  ports  against  wilderness ;  to  eztingmsh  all  law  t^ 

Emilish  vcRscls,  to  recall  their  ambas-  the  sword,  and  make  rebellion  the 

sndors  from  London,  and  to  declare  flrst  duty  of  human  na       *. 

war  of/ainst  Great  Britain,  The  conception  i       »u       rousrhly 

But  even  this  atrocious  compact  was  Satanic,  that  we  cai      t  b       e  / 

not  atrocious  enough  for  the  craft  of  ander  ever  to  have  In           wie  in 

Napoleon.     A  portion  doubly  secret  participation.     Hei       uc         ai 

was  added;  the  detail  of  the  universal  honest,  an  nngenerwi      Uvr  • 

robbery.     By  this  the  mouths  of  the  enemy.     He  was             r  a 

Cattaro  and  the  Ionian  Islands  ''were  wavering,  nor  perLu«nis  ally. 

to  be  ceded  by  Russia  to  France,  has  now  passed  away          thes* 

Sicily  was  to  be  added  to  Joseph  Bo-  His  subsequent  career  i       too 

naparte*s  kingdom  of  Nsoplcs.    The  for  us  to  snspeet  fa      oi       1 1> 

Sicilian  King  was  to  receive  Candia*  caled   treacheiy.      i       «      i 

or  some  part  of  Turksyf  as  an  ind^iii«  tifaunphi  wero  too  ^ 
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the  lustra  of  the  contest,  and  to  barbaric 
forco,  not  freeborn  bravery,  future  ages 
would  have  awarded  the  glory  of  having 
struck  down  the  Conqueror  of  the  World. 

The  first  result  of  the  treaty  whioh 
was  to  lay  the  world  at  the  feet  of 
Napoleoii>  should  have  taught  him  the 
uncertainty  of  human  fortuuei  or  the 
punishment  of  imperial  crime.  It 
was,  to  strike  a  blow  which  deprived 
him  of  an  essential  portion  of  his 
Btrength,  tarnished  his  reputation  in 
the  eyed  of  the  world,  broke  up  his 
plan  of  overwhelming  England  by  in- 
vasion, nud  finally  precipitated  him 
into  those  hazardous  hostilities  with 
the  Peninsula^  which  engulfed  his 
throne  and  name.  The  ink  had  been 
scarcely  dried  on  the  "  Secret  Articles" 
of  Tilsit,  when  they  were  on  the  table 
of  the  Brlt'ish  Cabinet.  Count  D'Au- 
traigues,  a  French  emigrant  noble 
attached  to  the  household  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  was  tho  nominal  instrument 
of  the  discovery.  But  how  a  docu- 
ment of  such  incalculable  importance 
came  into  the  Count's  hands  is  still 
the  question,  unless  it  came  from  the 
bands  of  Alexander  himself.  The 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  the 
instant  and  bold  enterprise  of  Eng- 
land. 

This  portion  of  tho  history  is  capi- 
tally told.  Succinct  without  obscurity, 
and  logical  without  dryness,  Mr  Alison 
brings  tho  acknowledged  facts  of  tho 
case  before  us,  with  a  force  completely 
unanswerable.  Opposition,  of  course, 
wrung  its  hands  over  this  check  to 
Napoleon.  The  whole  host  of  Jacobin 
pamphleteers,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
quarterly,  were  loud  in  their  indigna- 
tion at  tho  attempt  to  anticipate  the 


astonished,  and  cheered  Europe  with  a 
new  hope  of  restoration.  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the  9lh  of 
July.  Such  was  the  noble  vigour  of 
tho  Tory  Cabinet,  that  before  tho 
close  of  that  month,  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
sevcu  ships  of  tho  line,  with  20,000 
troops  on  board,  was  in  full  sail  from 
the  British  shores.  By  the  ICih  of 
August  the  troops  were  disembarked 
in  Zealand  ;  by  the  5th  of  September 
Copenhagen  had  capitulated  ;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  expedi- 
tion had  returned,  bringing  with  it 
the  whole  Danish  navy,  eighteen  ihipi 
of  the  line,  and  tif>een  frigates,  with 
other  armed  vessels  ;  the  most  ample 
and  superb  trophy  that  had  ever  been 
won  by  naval  war. 

Wo  have  intentionally  restricted 
our  remarks  to  the  earlier  portions  of 
this  volume.  They  were  in  their  na- 
ture the  more  disheartening  to  the 
reader,  and  tho  more  difficult  to  the 
historian.  But  if  the  succcsi  has  been 
complete  even  in  these,  with  what  ar- 
dent and  glowing  facility  may  he  not 
'  be  expected  to  speed  along  the  bril- 
liant and  animating  career  that  thence- 
forth lies  beforo  the  British  historian. 
He  has  hitherto  been  toiling  through 
tempest  and  darkness ;  but  Spain  and 
its  victories,  the  morning  star  of 
Europe,  is  now  in  the  horizon,  and 
the  voyager  sees  a  new  aspect  of 
the  regenerated  world,  lighted  up  by 
new  splendours  of  deliverance.  In 
that  sudden  outburst  of  patriotic 
valour  which  turned  the  serfs  and 
slaves  of  France  into  her  boldest  an- 
tagonists; in  those  astonishing  deve- 
lo])ements  of  national  feeling  which 
transformed  the  very  dust  of  Prussia 
rapine    by  adopting    tho  activity  of    into  heroism,  shot  a  new  life  into  the 


their  idol.  The  Whigs,  who  had  now 
been,  fortunately  for  tho  country, 
driven  back  to  their  old  benches  in 
Parliament,  were  **  appalled  at  the  in- 
humanity'* of  attacking  the   Danes. 


slow  strength  of  Austria,  and  impelled 
tho  gigantio  might  of  Russia  across 
tho  breadth  of  the  Continent,  to 
avenge  the  blood  that  stained  the 
Moskwa,  with  the  blood  that  stained 


They,  who  had  availed  themselves  of    the  snows  ffbm  the  Moskwa  to  the 


their  single  year  of  .power  to  invade 
Egypt,  South  America,  and  Turkey, 
territories  from  which  England  had 
no  more  to  fear  than  from  the  Anti- 
podes, and  who  had  failed  in  even 
those  miserable  and  unjustifiable  en- 
terprises, could  find  no  language  too 
pathetic  for  an  expedition  whose  ne- 
cessity was  cltar,  whoee  IntelUgenee 
put  their  folly  to  ihame,  whosa  sue- 
cess  was  consummate  trinrnph*  and 
whose  promptitude  al  once  awoke. 


Seine ;  and  more  than  all,  in  the  un- 
rivalled valour  and  resistless  deter- 
mination of  England,  the  protector  of 
all,  and  conqueror  for  all,  the  his- 
torian possesses  a  task,  than  which  the 
most  illustrious  vicissitudes  of  man 
and  empire  have  never  offered  one 
worthier  of  all  the  eloquence  of  genius, 
the  enforcement  of  manly  principles, 
or  the  ambition  of  a  generous  and 
honourable  fame. 
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traditions^  their  origin  is  extremely 
uncertain,  so  especially  in  the  case  of 
these  iirhitj  tviiujcd  words.  Men  do 
not  ask,  Who  was  the  first  author  of 
this  tale  f  But  if  the  tale  be  pleasing 
aud  famous,  if  it  does  honour  to  the 
nation,  or  to  particular  families,  they 
hear  it  asscntingly,  and  spread  it  fur- 
ther. Can  you  say,  for  example,  who 
invented  the  story  of  King  Arthur? 
Assuredly  not  Caradac  nor  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  So  many  local  appel- 
lations— Arthurs  Stat,  Arthurs  Hiil, 
Arthur  s  Table,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
south  of  England — so  many  concomi- 
tant legends  of  the  Boy  and  the  Horn, 
the  Mantle,  the  Knights,  and  the 
Queen — ^were  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  that  no  single  chronicler 
could  possibly  have  given  rise  to  them 
all.  Much,  more  probably  ho  took 
his  narrative  from  those  popular  tales 
which  were  demonstrably  grounded, 
for  the  most  part,  on  localities,  though 
in  a  tone  and  taste  varying  with  the 
progress  of  time.  For  popular  tra- 
dition— an  offspring  partly  of  fancy, 
and  partly  of  primitive  history — is  a 
kind  of  animate  rumour  (jphfAn).  It 
runs  on,  and  grows,  and  modifies  its 
form,  with  the  course  of  years. 

3.  If  we  attend  to  the  pre- Homeric 
legends  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  no  matter 
of  doubt  whence  they  drew  their  ali- 
ment, or  whither  they  bent  their  fa- 
vourite course.  It  was  towards  those 
coasts  from  which  so  many  inven- 
tions had  reached  their  country,  from 
which  so  much  of  their  luxury  and 
opulence  was  necessarily  derived — it 
was  to  the  realms  of  Asia,  Thither 
went  the  Argonauts,  to  fetch  the 
fleece  of  gold.  Thence  was  Europa 
borne  away  by  Jove.  There  did  a 
multitude  of  Grecian  families  settle 
themselves,  in  the  fairest  climate  of 
the  earth.  By  their  civilisation,  in- 
dustry, and  manual  skill,  they  reach- 
ed a  nigh  pitch  of  prosperity.  Com- 
merce frequented  their  shores.  There 
was  the  land  of  the  gods,  of  Apollo, 
of  Jove  upon  his  mountain-throne. 
Divinities  were  crowded  into  the 
neighbouring  isles,  the  birth-place  of 
primeval  fables,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ancient  world.  Mysteries  might  re- 
fer themselves  to  Thrace  or  to 
Egypt ;  but  the  open  fables,  the  po- 


pular narratives,  moiinted  up  to  Asia^ 
to  the  region  of  glittering  marvels. 

4.  This  happened  so  much  the 
more,  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  earliest  Greek  poets,  historians^ 
and  philosophers  were  natives  of 
tho  Asiatic  coast  and  neighbouring 
islands.  Blackwell  enumerates  them 
at  large.  Greece  herself  lay  before 
them  as  a  mighty  ancestress ;  but 
Asia  lay  around  them — a  more  bright 
and  genial  theatre.  But,  even  in 
Asia,  Colchis  was  too  remote,  and  the 
fables  connected  with  it  were  too  an- 
cient. In  their  nearer  vicinity  lay 
the  Plain  of  Troy.  There  could 
united  (xreecc  be  assembled,  and  chief 
after  chief  signalize  his  valour.  This 
Plain  of  Troy  vas,  as  it  were,  a  mus* 
tcr-place  for  Grecian  princes  and 
leaders — for  those  heroes  who  after- 
wards endured  so  many  woes  on  their 
return,  gave  rise  to  so  many  legends^ 
aud  conferred  new  names  on  so  many 
countries  and  cities.  What  the  Cm* 
sades  were  for  Europe  in  the  middle 
a^es,  that  was  the  Trojan  war  for  an- 
cient Greece — at  least  in  respect  of  its 
legends. 

5.  Homer,  it  is  well  known,  was 
not  the  first  who  sang  the  Trojan 
war.  He  had  predecessors  as  well  as 
successors.  That  some  local  event 
supplied  the  subject  of  all  these  com- 
petitors for  the  crown  of  poesy  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  beyond  question.  The 
most  of  Bryant's  arguments  on  the 
other  side  *prove  nothing  but  his 
dearth  of  poetical  taste  and  lack  of 
judgment  as  to  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions. But  since,  on  the  other  hand* 
wo  are  not  certain  when  and  where 
these  songs  were  put  together,  nor 
what  was  added  or  omitted  in  this  or 
that  arrangement,  so  here  and  there 
it  is  difficult  to  say  why  one  circum- 
stance should  be  laid  down  and  told 
in  a  particular  manner — another 
scarcely  touched  on,  or  altogether 
suppressed.  To  sketch  out,  in  this 
respect,  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  Homeric  poems  would  require  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

(3.  If  the  name  Homerus  designates 
a  singer  in  accordance,  or  a  harmo'- 
nizer  of  song,*  I  doubt  whether  an 
appellation  more  expressive  of  bis 
genius  could  have  been  bestowed  upon 


*  I^omeri  nomen,  li  rectc  video,  derivandum  est  ex  9f*9Z  et  «f«  uude  i/^n^tXt  et 
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Urn.  Soidas  gives  his  pedigree  after 
the  historian  Cbarax :  "  Linus  was 
the  son  of  ^thusa>  a  Thracian  dame. 
Linus  begat  Pierus,  who  begat  (Ea-. 

frusi  who  begat  Orpheus,  who  begat 
)re8»  who  begat  Euclocs,  who  begat 
lamonidesy  who  begat  Philoterpes, 
who  begat  Euphciuusi  who  begat 
Epiphrades^  who  begat  Melanupuu, 
who  begat  Apelles,  who  begat  Ma^ou, 
who  came  with  the  Amazons  to 
Smyrna,  manned  Eumetis,  daughter 
of  Euepes,  son  of  Mnesigeur!>,  and 
begat  HoMrc.'**  Now,  shice  the 
most  of  these  names  are  known  to  be 
the  signilicant  appolhitions  of  poets 
and  singers,  what  tiindors  us  to  regard 
them  as  a  yeiieultMj//  of  Grtvk  miti' 
$trelsy  itself ,  which  came  from  'I'liraco, 
by  way  of  Thessaly,  into  Greece,  and 
naturally  spread  from  clan  to  clan, 
from  bard  to  bard.  The  fourluentli 
in  this  series  of  famous  minstrels  was 
Homer,  whose  name,  as  well  as  thusc 
of  his  progenitors  on  both  sides^  is 
fiffnificant  in  the  history   uf  verse. 


Euepes  {jdoquent  ^teaker)^  hit  mater- 
nal grandfather,  was  son  of  Mnesi- 
genea  (born  of  memor If),  His  mother 
was  Eumotis  (the  wise).  And  s\\% 
gave  birth  to  Homer,  the  coneert^ 
master  if  the  o/d  poetry,  the  parent  of 
an  abiding  Epos,  who  haitnouizcd  all 
those  different  voices,  when  ho  reduced 
them  to  a  form  of  art,  wherewith  there 
was  afterwards  connected  whatever 
was  in  accordance  with  the  leading 
strain.  Was  the  same  not  tlie  case 
with  Anacreon  and  iEsop— with 
David  and  Solomon  among  the  He* 
brews — with  Ossian  in  the  regions  of 
the  West  ?  As  the  well- known  head 
of  Homer  is  an  idenf  cQigy,  marking, 
however,  tlie  features  of  the  godlike 
bard  in  a  very  definite  and  charac- 
teristic style,  so  let  us  esteem  the  col- 
lection of  poems,  which  bears  his 
name.  To  us  they  are  Homer  us— . 
the  symphony  of  an  ancieut  world  of 
song — the  regular  and  lofty  Epos, 
arisiiug  out  of  the  many  and  various 
legends  of  the  olden  time. 


2,-01"  TlIC  DIFFKUINJ  K  nKTWFFX  TIlll  IMVD  AM)  TIIL  OnYSStV. 


It  id  almost  marvellous  that,  be- 
aause  these  two  poems  pass  equally 
under  Homcr*s  name,  and  have  each 
the  Homeric  form,  people  should  he:ii- 
tate  to  examine  closely  the  difference 
between  them.  Yet  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  we  arc  frequently 
reminded  of  it,  and  everything  in  the 
Odyssey  appears  fitti'd  to  remind  us. 
Not  one  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
who  play  their  part  in  both  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  are  entirely  the 
same.  Zeus  and  Pallas — Apollo— 
Diana — Hermes  ~  Ilepluestus — Aph- 
rodite —  Poseidon  —  they  have  all 
changed  their  shapes.  The  messen- 
ger of  the  gods — Olvmpus — tiie  con- 
ception of  tlie  world  oi  shades — the 
costume  of  the  deities  in  their  inter- 
course with  men — all  is,  in  the  Odys- 
sey, of  another  hue.  Into  the  Iliad 
no  Ci/vr,  no  Cttfypjfo,  such  as  we  find 
them  here,  could  have  gained  admis- 
sion. The  realm  of  cnchantuients 
lies  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  chief 
persons  of  the  Odyssey,  j\Iiufians, 
Helen,  Ulysses  himself,  convey  a  dif- 
ferent impression  from  what  they  do 


in  the  Iliad.  Manners,  morals,  the 
science  of  living,  are  somewhat  ad- 
vanced. So  arc  knowledge  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  Even  the  several 
songs  of  the  Epos  are  united  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Whoever  should  follow 
out  tliis  discrepancy  throngh  various 
categories,  symbols,  figures,  and  co» 
lours, — down  to  the  language  and  the 
herb  molt/ — would  open  for  us  two 
Grecian  worlds — an  eastern  and  a 
western — and  readily  assign  to  each 
collection  of  verse  its  true  country. 

"  Neverthelciis,"  you  will  say, 
"  there  is  in  all  this  but  one  form,  one 
method t  and  one  tongue — the  Horn** 
ric,'*  You  are  perfectly  correct.  For 
Hofn'ric,  in  its  very  etymology,  de« 
notes  the  combined — intertwisted — ar* 
tltlcial  mould  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
Epos.  Homer,  you  will  allow,  did 
not  invent  the  Hejramtter,  It  existed 
before  him ;  and  moreover,  sinco  in 
those  days  proso  had  not  as  yet  ot- 
taiued  a  regular  form,  the  hexameter 
had  already  given,  by  its  rhythm,  a 
peculiar  measure,  bent,  fulne&s,  and 
melody,  to  the  language.     In  it  there 


*  6»'iiid:is  Ktt^teri  II.  W2.     Tliis  g«uealogy  would  be  uol  uoworthy  of  a  eoounca* 
'tutor 
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were  at  once  reeurriog'can       ea  and  wi     •  in  Hoalodi  and  e        ona  v 

iufiaite  variety.    In  it  all  v^^^J  and  approadiea  the  anc                        • 

all  prose  were  still  combined.     £?erj  Jn  shorts  the  Hn         ;  lujroi  u,  m 

nation  has  hadj  for  its  popular  poeins«  Epos,  what  t      oiu  re%loua  i^ 

a  marked,  appointed  metre,  coi^joiiiing  in  art.     Witu  great  Tarieties  iit 

unity  aud  diversity  of  sound.     Wit-  mode  of  applying   it,  ac^cord        if 

ness  the  lays  of  the  northern  Scalds,  times  aud  masters^  that  style  b  xuuver- 

the  hunting-songs  and  war-songs  of  sally  the  same.     When  tho  ancient 

the  Germans,  the  romances  of  the  and  hallowed  measuro  of  the  £pos»  to 

Spanldtrds,  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Such  wit,  tho  hexameter— for  even  Aristotb 

a  measure  was  the  Greek  hexameter,  holds  the  two  to  bo  inseparable— first;, 

A  certain,  universal  form  of  expres*  by  meana  of  tho  pentameter,  thon 

sion,  a  certain  cast  of  thought  and  by  means  of  otbor  kinds  of  venau 

composition,  were  inseparable  from  it.  lastly,  by  means  of  prose,  had  been 

When  ono  has  read  a  few  poems  of  reduced  to  a  narrower  domain,  or 

Ossian,  one  might  suppose  he  had  rather  had  been  driven  back  into  tho 

read  the  wliole.   So  with  the  northern  primitive  world  which  it  bdonged  to, 

sagas,  thewarsongsof  tho  people,  the  it  continued  to  make  its  appeannen 

ballads,  and  the  romances.      Their  here  and  there,  still  artfuUycompoaid^ 

tone,  tlicrcfore,  is  not  one  man*s  strain;  but  no  longer  with  its  previona 


it  is  the  £pos  of  primeval  days.    Did  josty  and  force.    Before  Homer,  aoii 

we  possess  Melampus,  and  other  pre-  in  Homer,  it  was  the  natural  moaflaso. 

Hpmeric  bards,  we  should  fina  in  While  it  kept  its  original  groiuidl»  it 

them,  allowiog  for  the  differenoes  of  gave  ono  bent  and  fashion  ^  aoaf  to 

time  and  personal  character,  the  same  the  whole  extent  of  Graeeo. 
form  and  mould,  which  we  find  after- 


d..»Or  THE  ^ET  OF  EPtC  C0lfP0S|TI09t« 


If  it  be  granted  that  the  Epos  is  the  the  guHt— boCbre  thogttilt  tiia  roU 

poetical  voice  of  tradition  for  different  -<-liefore  the  robbery  tho  war. 

races  and  times,  the  manner  of  its  tax-  fkr  shoidd  we  reach  if  all  were  tu 

ture  Q»pi{)  sufficiently  explains  itself,  toldifrom  the  egg  of  Leda  down 

Song  and  narration,  the  means  where-  this?    The  minstrel,  therefore, 

by  it  worked,  forced  on  its  composlp  np  his  subject  in  the  middle.     « 

tion.     After  a  series  of  minstrels  aing*  sideruig  tlio  course  that  lar  1 

log  without  scope  or  limit,  a  combin-  him,   he   could   not   do    o 

ing,  harmonizing  Homerus  was  euro  Where  does  the  ai)ger  of  ai 

to  be  born  at  last  of  Enepu  and  JS'v-  end  ?    Is  U  there,  where  thoT 

metis,  him  back  his  Briseis,  with 

1 .  Every  thing  has  a  beginning,  a  that  accompany  her  ?     Is 

middle,    and    an    end.      NarAave^  wherehepermita  Patrodoatugo 

therefore,  whether  spoken  or  sung,  instead  of  himself  ?    Not  at  all.     i 

must  have  them.    "  Had  I  ahundrMl  roelus  is  shun,  and  still  fien      1 

mouths  and  a  thousand  voices!**  cries  his  wrath  agadnst  the  ki        ox 

the  Epic  bard ; — moan-while,  he  has  friend,    the    robber    of    i 

but  ono  mouth  and  one  voice ;  as  he  Weaponlesa  bo  stands  In        urv  p 

has  begun,  ho   must  likewise   md,  shont  alone  la  enough  to  «▼««. 

Consequently  he  must  give  to  every  of  the  Greeks.      Ho  rei 

narration,  which  of  itself  would  lie  Vn        a  fresh  panoplr.   ]     o 

endless,  an  outline-~a  oomu  jr«iroclus  Ilea  nnnor^     !m- 

— a  termination.     This  is  1      u       a  sdl    So  do  the  rhaneo      i 

of  the  famous  eulogy — die  wt  m       t  vj                 Ivea  t           r :       %  % 

res   ra/>i7~applied   to    Homer,      it  ut      vumO  one  ^o\            M> 

means;  he  knew  how  to  give  a  jwrm  -  wfhhh       re?**    How  s     u  it 

to  his  subject,  a  comprehmtibk  detent  this  impotw       m         whose  < 

to  his  long  story.  ombitterad  by  ic       icx      »f      eo^ 

Where  does  the  angOr  of  AehiBlos  de      ad                  wJ         *< 

begin?    Where  does  U end ?    Bofbra  -ot      ^-^          t? 

it  was  the  quarreU-before  the  qwml  \ 
the  pestilence«JMbro  tilt  peatflanaf) 
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stades  to  overc6tne*  Dangan  and 
e>tniggles  eveiywhere  await  the  Epic 
hero.  He  must  overcome  them,  or 
there  is  no  luiot — no  solution — in  a 
word,  no  Epos.  Hence  Aristotle 
brings  the  Epopee,  upon  the  whole 
(with  some  exceptions  that  belong  to 
it),  under  the  rules  of  tragedy,  and  baa 
thus  greatly  abridged  the  courao  of  hb 
enquiries.  Now,  on  whom  must  the  vic- 
tory depend  ?  Who  stretches  out  the 
garland  to  the  conoueror  ?  Say  the 
moderns :  "  he  plucks  it  for  himself. 
The  prize  is  won  by  his  own  strength 
or  geuius^ — by  his  character  and  con- 
duct.'* Not  so  said  tho  primitive 
Epos.  It  knew  too  well  how  much  in 
tlie  weightiest,  greatest,  most  difficult 
things,  depends  upon  the  least — ^upon 
mere  accidents,  neither  within  our 
control,  nor  planned  by  our  geniaa. 
It  often  pictured  thmgs  too  mighty  for 
its  hero — preponderating  all  his  force 
and  ability.  A  power  opposes  him ; 
a  friendly  deity  stands  by  his  side. 
Much — but  far  indeed  from  the  whole 
— ^^turns  upou  his  own  character  andcon- 
duct.  At  last  Dkstiny  decides.  Our 
having  lost  sight  of  this  supernal  in- 
fluence— not  only  in  our  businesa  and 
designs,  but  in  the  field  of  history  and 
poetry — this  cold,  silly  incredulity,  has 
almost  robbed  us  of  the  genuine  Epo- 
pee. Take  away  from  the  Iliad  the 
doiugs  of  the  gods  (foolishly  as  they 
may  sometimes  appear  to  act) — and 
who  would  give  any  thing  for  tho 
squabbles  and  dbputes,  and  bloodshed, 
caused  by  a  ravished  woman  and  an 
offended  man  ?  Take  away  from  the 
Odyssey  tho  marvellous,  and  it  be- 
comes a  piteous  tale.  But  such  taking 
away,  to  speak  correctly,  is  impos- 
sible. In  these  stories  the  gods  and 
heroes  are  too  closely  mixed  together 
to  endure  separation.  To  behold  gods 
and  heroes  tnus  intermingled  (pcnwir- 
(on  Dirts  /leraas)  was  natural  to  Ho- 
mer, the  combiner  of  earth  and  heaven. 
What  made  the  Epos  gradually 
dwindle  down  and  disappear  wasy  that 
the  belief  in  celestial  interposition^  and 
in  the  marvellous,  vanished — and  men 
took  to  explaining  all  tlungs  on  philo- 
sophical principles.  Then  was  there 
room  for  history — for  idyls  too,  ifyou 
please — but  no  longer  for  true  Epic 
poetry.  When  John  takes  Margey, 
and  Margery  takes  John,  in  lawrol 
wedlock,  it  is  all  right  and  proper ;  it 
may  even  furnish  matter  for  an  agree- 
able uf^ative  in  vew^bul  the  ope* 


ration  of  the  Epos  will  neither  U 
there,  nor  be  wished  for.  TheooitDi 
called  Ids  best  pieces  of  this  kted 
idyh  (little  pictures — artificial  eompth 
sitions),  without  pretending  to  tnat. 
higher  name  which  he  was  aware  he 
had  no  title  to  give  them.  Lucan*8 
poem  on  the  Pharsalian  war  has  some 
fine  passages ;  but  it  could  not  be  an 
Epic,  because  in  his  day  the  old  belief 
in  heavenly  infiuence — ^the  soul  of  the 
livifuf  word — existed  no  more. 

In  lieu  of  a  purely  divine  agency 
there  came  first  magic,  of  whose  be- 
ginnings one  is  already  aware  in  the 
Odyssey.  During  the  dark  ages  the 
belief  in  magic  gready  increased.  In 
the  romantic  poetry  it  had  a  conride- 
rable  efl^t;  more,  however,  if  we 
would  be  candidf  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing  up  a  pleasant  dream  and  deludofi« 
than  of  reawakening  tiiat  deeper  and 
higher  feeling,  whi^  somethmg  dmime 
alone  produces.  When,  therefore* 
men  eame  back,  through  the  revival 
of  claadc  literature,  to  the  true  Epos» 
and  perceived  that  weighty  politioal 
events  were  not  enough  for  it — diai 
there  was  a  need  also  of  divine  inflil- 
ences — ^they  took  refuge  in  rehgimu 
objects.  These,  they  thoughty  wonU 
give  to  the  Epopee  the  9upemaiwrai 
and  marvellous.  Well,  if  thev  could 
also  have  given  ihcfiUth  to  believe  In 
them  I  Otherwise,  they  only  weaken- 
ed the  human  infiuences,  without  the 
slightest  compensation.  Hence  thdr 
lame  operation  in  Tasso*s  Jerusahm 
i>eli'0erM,  and  similar  poems.  Angelf 
are  made  to  do  what  men  sliould  have 
done,  and  what  even  without  angda 
they  could  have  dbne.  Hence  Ae 
enQ>ty  ornament  of  many  a  more  re- 
cent poem-^omament  whereof  Homer 
knew  nothing,  siuco  it  Is  mere  ft^ 
pery.  In  the  ancient  Epos  the  geoi 
are  essential.  Indispensable ;  hot  Ihajr 
are  likewise  natural  to  the  higfaeift 
degree. 

They  are  so  also — as  we  see  pro' 
not  only  by  Mflton  and  Kk 
but  even  by  a  number  of  ro         m^» 
in  every  real  Epic.     AU 
stractioiub  and  snadowy  aL.j^jB  u& 
descrlpdonr  eannot  supply  the 
of  those  mightv  belngSy  whose 
senee  fills,  ezuts,  and  an      *ea 
soul.     With  the  everr-day  j    u 
Peters  we  are  too  inmBate ; 
cteatnrte  of  earth  we  ksve  ] 
intercoarae;  we  desliv  to. mm 
ogoenpon  fhe Ditihsi  Uial t 
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nan  and  with  maD«  or  that  hovers 
over  him  as  a  sovereign  decree.  Aris- 
totle, then,  was  right  to  esteem  tho 
M^i/ius  (the  Fable)  the  first  requisite 
in  Epic  poetry  as  well  as  in  Tragedy. 
Character  is  only  tho  second.  In- 
volved in  the  fable,  we  all  become 
subject  to  the  supernatural,  which 
works  by  us,  or  hangs  above  us. 
Destiny  subdues  and  controls  the 
proudest  victors. 

Finally,  it  is  false  to  aver  that  the  ge- 
nuine Epos  has  lost  its  power.  Ariosto 
and  Ta:>so,  Milton,  Klopstock^  Wie- 
land,  and  many  another  Epic  bard, 
have  wrought  effects  which  no  other 
Species  of  poetry  could  achieve.  The 
most  philosophic  history  of  the  human 
heart  and  spirit,  represented  in  vital 
characters,  and  iu  the  most  effective 
way,  by  means  of  narration,  is  still 
the  Epos.  And  siuco  the  Epos  does 
these  things  iu  a  form  of  art,  wluch 


connects  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  actions  or  circumstances  of  a  hero» 
and  creates^  on  the  other  haod^  a 
world  for  itifclf,  combining  the  great- 
est uuity  with  infinite  variety — and  all 
wrapt  in  sounds  of  a  calm,  unbroken 
music-^how  could  a  Uvmy  voic9  like 
this  ever  expire  ?  Rather  must  it,  by 
the  help  of  time,  arise  in  new  splen- 
dour, and  be  quickened  witli  new 
powers : 

"  Anolhcr  Tipbys  calls 
To  another  Argo  the  selected  chieCi ; 
Fresh  wars  will  be — and  lo !  a  new  Achilles 
Before  oiiotlier  Troy  !  " 

So  was  it,  and  so  shall  it  continue. 
Aud  yet  it  seems  probable  that«  as  a 
combiner  and  harmonizer  of  the  an- 
cient minstrelsy,  in  his  mode  of  paint- 
ing as  well  as  of  combining,  Hoxsa 
will  stand  forth  as  the  model  for  all 
future  generations. 


4. — DIFF^aENCE  OF  KFIC  POKTEY  AND  HISTORY. 


**  So  then,"  some  one  will  exclaim, 
''  since  the  Epos  is  built  upon  narra^ 
Hon — upon  a  comhinwg  or  harmoniz- 
inff  of  traditions,  it  is  nothing,  after 
all,  but  an  imperfect  history  !  ** 

Not  at  all.  Aristotle  has  delivered 
it  from  this  sort  of  constraint  with  a 
sagacity  more  penetrating  than  he  was 
wont  to  exert  on  every  topic.  With 
eommon  history  the  Epos  has  notliing 
to  do.  It  begets,  of  it^lf,  a  trttr,  per- 
fecti  everlasting  history,  just  because 
it  pays  no  regard  to  tho  particularf 
as  it  exists,  except  in  so  far  as  in  the 
particular  lies  the  universal ,  which 
the  Epos,  with  an  energetic  creative 
power,  pertaining  to  poetry  alone,  ex- 
tracts from  all  it  handles. 

What  care  I  for  Troy,  or  tlie  Plain 
of  Troy — suc)i  as  they  may  be  at  pre- 
sent— when  I  read  old  Humer  ?  Did 
he  not  paint  to  me  Trov  and  her 
Plain  so  clearly  aud  entirely,  as  I  am 
forced  to  behold  them  in  his  Epic 
poem,  then  would  he  be  a  bad  Epic 

Eoet.  Whereas  if  a  modem  traveller 
rings  me  his  maps  and  measurements, 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  impression, 
I  wish  him,  with  all  his  good-will  and 
all  his  laboiu^B,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
Hellespont.  Even  had  Troy  never 
existed,  we  should  have — extracted 
fh>m  Homer  and  under  his  guidance — 
a  Troy  and  a  Plain  of  our  own. 

iieoce  it  comes  that  «U  true  E^\<i 


bards  keep  to  their  materials— only  so 
far  as  they  please,  and  deal  with  them 
as  with  clay  in  their  hands.  Since 
history  came  upon  the  stage»  no  Epic 
poem  has  appeared  iu  Greece.  TIm 
race  of  herues,  down  to  the  foun- 
ders of  Athenian  liberty,  were  praised 
in  lyric  vere^c ;  tho  victors  of  Mara- 
thon were  praised  in  festival  orations ; 
many  another  bold  man  and  deed 
wero  prai<ed  in  inscriptions ;  but 
heroic  song  was  silent  after  Homer. 
Even  tho  Alexandrine  imitators,  when 
they  wished  to  piece  and  patch  ont  of 
remnants,  went  back  to  times  of  a 
high  antifiuity.  Tho  Epos  and  sub- 
stantial history  have  always  fled  from 
one  another,  like  twilight  and  the 
nooudnv  sun.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
Homeric  questions :  •*  Where  does 
Troy  lie  r  Where  did  it  lie  ?  Where 
stood  the  bed  of  Priam  ?  Where  tho 
beds  of  Ills  suns  ? "  Where  they  stand 
in  Homer.  I  trouble  myself  no  more 
about  the  matter.  1  hate  the  moat 
industrious  researches  when  they 
would  bauish  me  into  the  actual 
world,  out  of  that  better  one  in  which 
the  poet  detains  me. 

And  thus  Jacob  Bryant,  in  one  part 
of  his  doubts,  cuts  an  extremely  ridi- 
culous figure.  Suppose  the  whole 
story  to  bo  as  false  as  he  represents  it 
(and  that  it  is  not ;  at  least  Homtr^s 
Troy  certainly  was  not  in  Egypt)-« 
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wliat  an  Tniiie>Jil-of  power  must  tlM 
poet  have  possessed^  to  make  Oreeee 
believe  v^hat  it  did  believe^  since  it 
accommodated  the  greater  portion  of 
its  annals  to  Homer!  How  much 
more  likely^  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Epos,  in  conformity  with  its  name» 
seized  upon  the  vast  magazine  of  old 
traditions,  the  popular  legends,  and 
selected  from  among  them.  In  this 
operation,  no  man  conld  prescribe  to 
the  Epic  minstrel  what  and  how  much 
he  should  choose.  No  superinten- 
dent  stood  beside  him  with  muster* 
ruUs  of  tlie  Greek  ships  and  forces, 
that  sailed  for  the  shores  of  Mysla. 
No  one  had  at  hand  the  birth-register 
of  Leda,  or  her  daughter  Helen,  nor 
even  of  the  egg-shell  from  which  the 
latter  sprung.  The  poet  drew  from 
.  the  ancient  traditions,  and  out  of  thinn 
was  permitted  to  versify  freely.  As 
Homer  and  as  i^/Mi/isoef/s^*— appella- 
tions of  an  identical  import* — he  was 
allowed  to  combine  by  art  what  suited 
him.  Such  was  the  practice  of  everr 
Epic  singer,  who  understood  his  eran 
and  its  origin.  Hence  in  every  ge- 
nuine Epopee  there  exists  a  woiid  of 
its  own—- the  eneyclopsedia  and  very 
soul  of  the  poet.  So  it  is  in  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  Ariosto,  Taaso,  Blilton* 
Klopstock,  Cervantes.  Into  thdr 
"  entire  action — of  a  certain  magni* 
tilde — with  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,"t  they  introduccJi  whatever  their 
genius  taught  them,  whatever,  accor- 
ding to  rule  and  art,  belonged  to  it. 
The    Epos   has  found  out  whole 
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woilds — of  gods«-»of  Mries-^and  tf 
ghoits.  Oreatiog  IMinneitaii  aai 
'Olympui,  it  has  peopled  both  viA 
celestial  bebgi.     **  Well,  but**  aiy 

J  roll,  **  Homer  followed  the  Mytho- 
ogy.**  So  be  it !  But  what  engen- 
dered the  Mythology?  Was  it  oat 
the  earlier  poetical  legends?  It  i8» 
then,  one  and  the  same  with  the  oldest 
Epos,  from  which  all  the  later  (m« 
borrowed.  Thanks  be  to  yon,  jr» 
great,  ye  wiknown  diseovertrsy  for 
uie  beantiftil  realms  your  genius  UM 
open  to  future  generations  I  Honour 
invented  his  deities  just  as  little  «• 
Ariosto  did  his  knights,  or  Wielaad 
his  empire  of  the  fays.  Well  for  tlwM 
that  they  had  before  them,  derifad 
from  earlier  times,  a  popular  creeds 
within  whose  range  they  oonld  ooom 
bine  things  together;  that  is,  tbegr 
could  be  HmMre,  and,  Sokmonlilw^ 
exercise  the  powers  of  their  ma|[le 
ring.  Whoever  joumeyt  to  the  plafai 
of  Troy,  in  order  to  make  thepencoal 
aoquaintanca  of  the  Seama]ider»  or  of 
those  millstones  which  Homer*s  goda 
onee  threw  at  each  others*  heaoi^i. 
Journeys  thither  in  vain. 

When  and  where  did  the  heroes  of 
our  HddenhiQch  flonrislw^Kliig  Ottell^ 
King  Laurin,  and  Giebidi  ?  In  U^ 
tory  you  search  for  them  to  no  pm% 
pose.  They  lived  in  the  land  of  fkbis ; 
even  as  King  Arthur  and  his  Rnlf^ 
of  the  Round  Table  had  an  crlstenje 
in  legends,  long  before  the  ehroniekn 
took  them  up. 


5. — DIFFERSKCE  BETWSXK  TaAOEDY  AKD  THE  EPOSi 


Aristotle  finds  this  difibrenoe  no- 
where but  in  the  manner  of  the  imlta^ 
tion.  "  The  Epos,*'  he  saysi  *'  re- 
presents by  means  of  narrative^  but 
Tragedy  by  means  of  imitative  aetioH 
on  the  stage.  All,  however,  that  Is 
essential,  such  as  rtvolutiontoffiwtumet 
recognitions,  charadere,  pauUmt,  is 
common  to  both.**  Aeeording  to  his 
canon,  Tragedv  is  the  more  perfect 
kind  of  composition*  The  last  chap- 
ter of  his  Poetics  enumerates  its  points 


of  superiority,  aad  there*  alasi  the 
treatise  ends. 

All  wdl  and  good*  Trsgedy««t 
doubt,  mskes  its  ereations  mors  jNf^ 
sent.  In  ezpreesioni  in  passlsn  MM 
eharteter,  it  plaees  thom*  surrouadod 
by  much  that  adonisj  absolntely  W* 
fore  OS.  Heaos  it  feDowt  BStessaiMij 
that  the  eflbot  of  Tragedy  (espedMlf 
since  tiie  partletikurs  w  itsaettan  aHa 
crowded  into  a  narrown  spaartjihoiM 
be  greateryitf'  lAe  moimmt,   MavulAa 


■■"'if^ 


*  It  is  not  the  question  here  when  the  term  Bktpe^diiA  came  into  usej  or  m 
denoted  at  the  time  wheu  the  Homeric  songs  were  Itt  general  vogoe,  but   what  %• 
prigina}  signification.     Now,  it  iigiiiilis,  origiflaUy,  a  Mtktkmifpjkn  or  w 
ionga ^i\i9i  is,  the  some  thing  with  Bemtme,  . 

t  Aristot.  Poet.  cc.  7  and  38. 
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Ie88>  do  not  forget,  on  the  other  side, 
the  wider  compass,  the  deeper  founda- 
tion, the  more  diversified,  enduring, 
and  tranquil  operation  of  the  Epos. 
In  these -respects,  the  other  scale  of 
the  balance  is  loaded  ;  and  which  way 
does  the  beam  incline  ? 

iEschylus  acknowledged  that  he 
only  gathered  crumbs  from  the  broad 
and  plenteous  table  of  Homer.  In 
later  poets  there  arc  scarcely  the 
crumbs.  The  great  masters  of  Tra- 
gedy soon  found  themselves  so  ham* 
pered  for  space  and  time  upon  the 
stage,  that  they  brought  the  same 
subject,  in  the  progress  of  the  action, 
more  than  once  into  the  theatre,  and 
so  established  a  kind  of  dramatic  Epos. 
But  the  Epos  itself,  pouring  out  its 
continuous  strain — the  Epos,  whose 
region  is  as  wide  as  imagination 
chooses  to  call  up ;  whose  limits,  in 
point  of  time,  extend  far  beyond  those 
of  the  drama — steps  forth  to  bo  mea- 
sured with  its  rival,  like  the  Gukat 
King  against  an  Archon  of  Athens. 
Athens  might  be  better  governed  than 
the  empire  of  the  Great  King ;  but 
the  territories  and  the  opulence  of  the 
two  admit  of  no  comparison.  Hence 
it  would  be  an  inadequate  excuse  for 
an  epic  poet  to  allege,  that  his  subjtct 
hindorea  him  from  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest throughout  his  poem.  Either 
he  should  not  have  chosen  it,  or  he 
must  feel  a  confidence  in  himself  that 
he  can  maintain  the  interest  through- 
out  all  its  parts,  since  it  was  alto- 
gether at  his  own  disposal.  Moreover, 
whore  the  fire  of  the  interest  might 
flag,  Fjnsodes  were  ready  at  his  com- 
pTiiiid.  Aud  yet,  prccbely  by  reason 
of  this  comprehensive  range,  there 
have  been  fewer  epic  than  dramatic 

Eoets — and  of  Homers  how  scanty  a 
and !  A  widely- ditf used  and  much- 
comprehending  spirit  is  required  for 
the  Epos. 

And  the  Epopee  has  likewise  a 
deeper  foundation  than  the  drama, 
since  it  must  build  upon  the  inmost 
sense,  the  very  heart  of  the  popular 
traditions,  or  run  the  risk  of  remaining 
an  inefiectual  tale.  Who  now-a-days 
reads  tlie  Heldeidjuch,  or  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  or  Lohcnstein's 
Arminius,  King  Otfocar,  the  IV/cwcr- 
danh,  the  White  King  f  These  heroes 
have  never  worked  upon  the  soul  of 


the  nation.  Just  as  little  would  Henry 
the  Fowler,  Henry  the  Lion,  and  so 
fortli,  selected  by  other  poets,  have 
done  so.  An  epic  poem,  if  it  is  to 
take  up  and  to  express,  in  true  Homeric 
style,  the  legends  of  a  people,  must 
compriFc  no  slender  qualities. 

Lastly,  the  tranquil  operation  of 
such  a  poem  is  of  an  enduring  charac- 
ter ;  and  herein  too  Homer  is  our  ex- 
ample. Which  of  the  Greeks  aud 
Romans  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
learned  from  him  ?  Who  is  there  that 
shall  not  learn  from  him  hereafter? 
Had  Milton  constructed  his  Paradise 
Lost,  as  he  Was  at  first  inclined,  on  a 
dramatic  principle,  his  drama  would 
have  been  long  ago  forgotten,  or 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  bis 
Samson  Agonistes.  In  the  Epopee,  on 
the  contrary,  his  masculine  under- 
standing, his  admirable  versification 
and  diction,  unfolded  themselves  to 
the  light,  because  they  had  room  to 
unfold  themselves.  Of  dramatic  pieces 
we  remember  sentences  ;  the  charac- 
ters move  before  our  eyes;  we  feel 
their  emotions  with  them.  But  this 
emotion,  being  stronger,  is  therefore 
briefer ;  it  passes  away.  The  Epopee, 
with  its  more  quiet  working,  with  its 
proportions  too  vast  for  any  stage  to 
compass,  fills  the  soul,  and  there 
abides.  Thus  we  may  ask,  with  KIop- 
stock, 

**  lb'  effect  that  most  endures, 

Is  it  not  greater  too  ?" 

And,  on  the  same  principle,  to  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  Homer  ?  To  the 
School  of  Song ;  that  is,  to  a  series  of 
ancient  masters,  whom  he  surpassed, 
and,  reaching  the  point  of  perfect 
maturity,  left  a  school  of  his  own  be- 
hind him.  His  name  means  nothing 
more  nor  less,  than  Master- Singer — 
so  let  it  mean  throughout  all  ages ! 
Happy  he,  who  in  the  course  of  tlungs 
sets  his  foot  on  such  a  pohit  in  the 
Theatre  of  Art!  Happy  he,  who 
with  innate  genius  and  acquired  re- 
sources, himself  advances  his  art  to 
such  a  pinnacle !  Happy  he,  on  whose 
works  so  much  zeal  has  been  lavished 
— with  whose  name  so  many  various 
ideas  are  connected !  Happy  the  hero 
of  the  red  and  violet  manties* — the 
melodious  harmonizer  of  popular  le< 
gends — HoMLRUs ! 


*  In  the  one  rolour  were  tl\e  T\\a^^Oa&U  ^Viq  chautcd  the  Iliad ;  arrayeil  in  tbf 
otbtTf  tbQ§e  who  chanted  Uie  Odyw^Yv  *a  ^^  ^^^^  "^^^^ 
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U.— PINDAB  A  MBSaSNOER  OF  THE  OODB. 


Much  honour  has  been  done  to  Pin- 
dar  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
His  scattered  pieces  have  been  sought 
out.  He  has  been  repeatedly  printed^ 
multifariously  explained  and  expound- 
ed, translated^  imitated.  Here  the 
great  lyric  shall  be  brought  forward 
in  no  other  light  than  so  far  as  he^ 
a  sacred  ambassador  to  the  Greeks^ 
employs  and  interprets  the  legends  of 
his  people. 

That  he  did  this  is  known  to  every 
one  who  has  read  any  of  his  odes. 
Andy  although  some  will  admit  this 
merely  iu  the  shape  of  an  apology  for 
the  poet — forced,  they  say,  by  the  po- 
verty of  the  materials,  which  his  vic- 
tors and  their  prize-contests  afforded, 
to  plunge  his  hand  into  the  stores  of 
old  mythology,  and  extract  from  them 
whatever  offered — yet  a  clearer  view 
of  the  Grecian  races,  families,  states, 
and  even  of  the  body  of  the  Greek  re- 
ligion and  poetry,  will  teach  us  that 
the  grounds  of  his  practice  lay  deeper. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  mythology, 
what  was  the  poet  to  sing  about  ?  The 
whole  history  of  Greece,  in  her  raee^, 
families,  cities,  and  states,  institutions 
and  inventions — every  thing  praisewor- 
thy and  glorious  with  which  the  poet 
could  compare,  or  from  which  he  conld 
deriv^o,  his  heroes,  proceeded  from  a 
legendary  source.  Withdraw  from 
him  the  gods  and  chiefs  of  the  olden 
time,  and  you  take  from  him  the  star- 
bespangled  firmament,  giving  nothing 
in  exchange  but  an  empty  infinitude^ 
an  invisible  nothing.  To  think  of 
singing  and  honouring  Oljrmpie,  Ne- 
mean,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  con- 
querors, belonging  to  mythic  clans  and 
regions,  in  those  days  of  traditional 
lore,  without  reference  to  glorious  le- 
gends, is  to  think  of  singing  and  pnds- 
ing  them  without  a  Grecian  tongne. 
But  how  this  praise  was  accorded — 
how  these  legends  were  brought  for- 
ward and  turned  to  use — ^that  is  the 
question. 

And  the  answer  is,  in  a  manner,  not 
less  skilful  than  celebrated — not  less 
noble  than  wise.  Rude  tales  wero 
softened  or  avoided.  Often  did  th^ 
appear  with  milder  features  and  a  lof- 
tier speech,  than  those  of  gods  and 
chiefs  themselves;  often  wore  thfy 
utterly  changed.  Or  an  ijacnUtkA 
elevates  them,  rounds  aod  conob|4Mi 


them — either  eulogistic  of  the  viotoi^ 
and  his  dan,  or  inspiriting,  waniingf 
consoling,  completing.  In  most  of  tiSer 
odes  we  perceive  this  addition;  in 
others  we  can  with  certainty  suppose 
it.  Every  where  the  messenger  of  the 
gods  is  audible,  who,  to  the  sound  of 
nis  harp-strings,  adapts,  applies,  im^ 
proves,  and  refines  the  andent  taka 
of  the  people.  If  the  lessons  drawn 
fhmi  them  apnear  to  us  commonplaoe 
— for  us  Pmoar  sang  not ;  Uiose  le- 
gends were  not  ours.  And  yet,  how 
seldom  are  these  lessons  common-k 
place  I  How  well  Pindar  knew  heir 
to  devate  and  ennoble  them  I  Let 
Horace  sing  of  worldly  pdicy  and 

Er&dence,  but  the  Theban  sinffs  of 
onour  and  duty,  of  praise  and^oijj 
of  virtue  difficult,  and  therefore  rare^ 
lofhr,  and^etemaU-that  virtue  to  whieh 
he  holds  out  moderation  as  the  higheil 
aim— moderation  of  the  pdwers  and 
the  desiresy  and  even  of  happiness  it* 
self. 

Priest  of  Adrastea  1  Instructive 
messenger  of  the  gods !  Pindar !  hiyw 
thy  strains  inspire  I  How  th^  ronae 
and  animate  the  youth !  By  thee  iie 
feels  himself  transported  fh>m  his 
nameless,  drowsy  times— transported 
from  his  race,  barren  of  deities  and 
heroes— > transported  among  vontha 
who  had  a  country,  who  had  a  reding 
of  conscious  dignity,  who,  on  a  oareer 
of  high  and  godlike  glory,  after  the 
ensamiple  of  mighty  aneestors,  tndned 
up  their  bodies  and  souls  to 
harmonious  combination.  I.,  i  d 
bdudds  their  beauteous  Hmbs. 
thee,  illustrious  hendd,  he  h  « 
lofty  sentiments,  which  thou  pt^ 
to  him — ^now.  as  a  gdden  gobl 
of  in*  '  wine»  now  as  a  d^ 

of  si  hough  bitter  i  . 
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like  that  of  lordly  edifices,  is  laid  so 
deep  and  strong — ^his  oiotures  are  so 
select — the  arrows  of  his  yerso  smite 
•o  keenly — that»  as  Horace  has  already 
affirmed  from  his  own  experience,  to 
•oar  after  this  Dtedalus  would  be  a 
venturoiu  flin^ht.  It  is  Ether  itself 
that  raises  and  that  wafts  him  on.  It 
is  there  that  his  great  soul — not  fitful 
and  tempestuous,  but  potent  and  elate-- 
aoknowlcdgcs  its  native  home.  Com- 
pared with  him,  Horace»  in  the  most 
and  best  of  his  works,  is  a  cheerful 
aompanion,  a  mild  and  pleasing  friend 
^n  others  a  patriotic  Romaiii  his 
country*s  well-wisher,  a  counsellor  of 
peace,  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  tranquilli- 
ty, and  temperate  joy.  He  did  what 
his  times  demanded  of  him  and  his 
genius  could  reach.  But  Pindar,  as  a 
ehief  of  poesy,  wakens  and  conducts  to 
renown.  Ho  sings  of  Greeks  who 
•prang  from  gods  and  demigods.  He 
ereates  and  educates  heroes.  I  lis  lyric 
art  might  be  termed  a  species  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  sculpture,  as  he  him- 
self likens  his  odes  to  living  and  speak- 
ing images. 


To  all  lyric  poets  Pindar  lights  the 
way,  as  a  messenger  of  the  gods,  a 
trainer  of  youth,  an  expositor  of  his- 
tory  and  tradition.  Without  poetry 
these  woiild  lie  like  the  dead  stones  of 
Deucalion  aud  Pyrrha.  The  lyric 
bard  takes  them  up,  casts  them  from 
him,  and  behold  I  they  liye.  That 
maker  of  odes  who,  imprisoned  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  present,  does  no- 
thing but  praise,  or  blame,  or  inyite  to 
oi\joyment,  remains  a  pott  of  the  mo» 
went,  and  is  forgotten  by  time,  as  it 
sweeps  by.  But  the  lyric  poet,  who 
looks  behind  him  and  before,  who 
bears  ¥ritlun  his  breast  the  past  and 
the  future,  himself  sent  forth  by  hea- 
ven, elevates  the  human  soul,  and  is 
not  merely  an  expounder  but  a  creator 
of  ages.  With  Pindar  the  heroic-— 
the  divine — ^we  become  the  associates 
of  heroes  and  of  gods.  And  now  that 
the  Theban  minstrel  sleeps  amid  th# 
ruins  of  temples  which  his  fame  sur* 
vives,  let  the  muse  but  send  us  on« 
other  such  interpreter  of  history,  and 

lyric  poetry — exhausted  as  it  seems 

will  rise  again  to  life  and  glory  I 


OALLIMACHUS. 
HYMN  U. — CUNCEllNINU  APOLLO.       BY  MU  PRICE  OF  HEREFOHD. 

1. 

How  qnakes  the  laurel,  great  ApoUo*s  shoot ! 
How  all  the  temple  quakes !     Away,  away, 
All  ye  unholy !     PlKebus'  heavenly  foot 
Smites  on  the  threshold.     See  you  not,  1  pray, 
How  bends  the  Delphic  palm  with  sudden  sway, 
While  sweetly  sings  the  poisM  swan  in  air  ? 
Run  back,  ye  bars  ;  ye  bolted  gates,  give  way— « 
The  god  himself  is  here !     With  gladsome  care 
The  song  and  pleasant  dance,  ye  gentle  youths,  prepare. 

2. 

To  all  alike  is  not  Apollo  seen. 
But  to  the  good  alone  ;  and  great  is  ho 
Who  hath  beheld  him-*who  hath  not  is  mean  : 
Then  we*ll  be  mean  no  more — we'll  look  on  thee ! 
Be  still  no  harp — no  step  from  motion  free  ; 
Now  mighty  Phwbus  deigns  awhile  to  dwell 
Among  his  sons,  if  they  desire  to  see 
The  bliss  of  wedlock,  and  long  years  to  tell ; 
And  where  they  stood  of  yore  their  walks  to  stablish  well. 

3. 
Done  bravely,  boys,  still  tuneful  rings  the  shells 
But  now  ApoUo*s  song  be  mate  and  hear. 
The  sea  itself  Is  mute  when  poets  tell 
Of  harp  or  bow ;  for  both  are  Phoebos*  gear. 
Tbeti^y  sad  mother,  o'er  Achilles'  bier 
Laments  no  more  when  Poctns  ring  around  i 
And  tluit  loin  weeping  rock  forbears  the  tear. 


That  stoDd  for  ever  fixed  in  Phrygian  fl^roundi 

A  boastful  woman  *  onoe,  but  now  a  mame  nomid. 

4. 
Sing  lo !  lo !  *ti8  an  eril  thing 
To  fttrive  with  Godt ;  who  dare  with  them  contend 
Will  hapljr  venture  to  opnoae  my  king  t  f 
Who  strives  with  him  to  Phcebna  will  not  bend. 
Sing !  for  the  God«  if  well  your  voices  blend ; 
From  Jove's  right  hand  we'll  glorify  your  laya. 
Sing !  for  no  choir  in  one  day  could  expend 
Apollo*s  honours — many  a  eong  of  praise 

Dotli  he  inspire-'the  Posan  Who  could  fail  to  raise. 

5. 
Apo]lo*8  garb,  and  all  its  clasps,  are  gold ; 
His  lyrp,  iiis  quiver,  and  his  Lycdan  bow  | 
Gold  are  his  sandals ;  Phoebns'  Wealth  is  roird 
In  mighty  heaps — such  Pythos*  treasures  show. 
As  on  a  mdden's  face  no  hair  will  grow, 
His  ever-^oung  fair  cheek  is  clear  of  all ; 
Streams  from  his  locks  of  costliest  nngnent  flow. 
Celestial  panacea — where  they  fall. 

There  bUss  immortal  dwells  within  tibat  city's  waU 

6. 
Hath  Art  a  patron  like  our  Heavenly  King  ? 
Their  skill  to  him  both  bard  and  archer  owe : 
By  him  inspired,  undying  poets  sing  |  * 
He  speeds  the  arrow  hindng  from  we  bow  : 
By  him  instructed,  seers  the  fUture  know. 
And  oft  the  leach  Death's  sable  yoke  hath  reined. 
On  fair  Amphuysns'  banks  the  steeds  he  trained^ 

Ailmetiis'  steeds  by  love  of  that  ^r  youth  constnined. 

7. 
Right  soon,  forsooth !  would  every  herd  abound ; 
Nor  would  the  bleatinff  goats  be  tnus  surpassed. 
Nor  want  for  young ;  if  o'er  the  pasture-grott&d 
His  eye  benign  Apollo  would  but  cast : 
No  more  the  race  of  barren  ewes  would  last. 
But  every  dam  would  teem  with  goodly  store 
Of  sweetest  milk ;  Nature's  ordabied  repast 
For  lambs  the  barren  womb  knew  not  of  yorcf 

And  she  would  then  bear  twins,  that  bare  but  one  before. 

8. 
Men  first  by  Phoebns'  great  example  shown* 
'Gan  build  up  cities.     He  vrith  pleased  aspect 
On  growing  cities  ever  looketh  down.^ 
For  lie  himself  once  played  the  arohiteet : 
When  four  years  old  did  Phoebus  first  project. 
In  fair  Ortygla's  isle,  the  godlike  thonght 
To  lay  foundations^dties  to  erect—. 
To  him  in  heaps  his  huntress  skter  brought 

The  horns  of  Cyuthian  goate*  wherewith  Apollo  wrooght. 

9. 
With  horns  the  firm  fbnndaHons  first  he  laid» 
Then  raised  a  pile  of  horns  with  skiUkd  hand  | 
Round  which  a  wall  of  horns  dispensed  its  shade«- 
Thus  Phcebus  bade  the  infimt  stroctare  itaad. 
For  Battus  onr  rich  city  I^cibtti  plamwd  | 
And  when  the  people  mto  Libya  paasedj 
In  form  a  raven*  he  led  on  tiM  bead 
Propitions }  and  high  watte  ter  m  10  last 

He  to  our  mkrs  swarsi  wheae^oaw  iliBda  ever-ftet. 
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10. 
Thee  BoSdromian  somei  O  God,  acclaim. 
Some  Ciarian  :  (Thou  by  many  a  mime  art  known). 
Carnoau  I ;  so  Thee  my  country  name. 
And  Sparta ;  which  Thou  first  didst  make  thine  own  ; 
Next  Thera  ;  last  Gyrene's  lovely  town. 
From  Sparta  Thoe  that  Prince  who  sixth  did  spring 
From  him/  who  shared  his  mother's  bed  and  crown, 
To  Thera  led,  whence  our  immortal  King 
To  fair  C*yrene's  land  thine  holy  rites  dia  bring. 

11. 
He  for  tliy  worship  built  a  gorgeous  fane, 
And,  to  be  yearly  kept  a  festival 
Within  the  city  fixed ;  when  duly  slain 
Whole  hecatombs,  O  King,  before  thoe  fall. 
Carnean,  had !  on  whom  the  myriads  call  1 
Thy  shrine  in  Spring  the  choicest  flow*rs  attire. 
With  Zephyr's  kiss  fresh  printed  on  them  all. 
In  Winter,  crocus :  while  perpetual  fire. 
With  fuel  daily  fed,  bums  never  to  expire. 

12. 
Pleased  was  the  God  to  see  the  warrior  train 
The  dance  with  Afrio's  tawny  daughters  tread, 
Wlicn  Time  the  glad  Carnean  brought  again. 
To  Cyrna's  fount  no  Dorian  yet  had  sped. 
But  aU  Azin's  Woods  inhabited  ; 
There  the  God  saw,  and  showed  hb  own  dear  maid 
The  host,  from  steep  Myrtusa's  height ;  where  dead 
With  her  own  hand  the  fair  Hypseis  laid 
The  lion-pest  that  long  on  all  the  flocks  had  preyed. 

13. 
No  nobler  choir  than  that  hath  Pha^bus  seen ; 
Nor  other  city  hath  he  deigned  to  bless 
Like  our  Cyrene ;  mindful  hath  he  been 
How  she  in  olden  time  endured  distress, 
AU  other  gods  our  people  honour  less 
Than  Phuibus ;  lo,  lo,  Poean  I    Raise 
We  now  the  strain  Delphi  did  first  address. 
When  with  thy  golden  darts,  in  former  days. 
Thou  didst  make  known  thy  power,  and  fill  their  hearts  with  prwe. 

14. 
To  give  Thee  battle  forth  the  monster  came. 
The  serpent  Pytho — soon  the  brute  lay  slain  • 
For  thou  didst  drive,  with  never-failing  aim. 
Dart  after  dart  incessant  through  hb  brain.  > 
Then  swelFd  the  people's  voice  along  the  plain. 
With  *^  \o\  speed  the  dart  I  O,  Thou  hast  sprung 
From  out  the  womb  to  save  us  I  '\  Then  again 
The  sky  with  "  lo  !  lo,  Puean  1  '*  rung. 
And  thus,  from  that  day  forth,  thy  praise  hath  aye  been  sung. 

15. 
To  Phuibus'  secret  ear  once  Envv  hied  ; 
*'  Give  me,"  said  she,  "  the  Bard,  like  Ocean  deep.*' 
He,  spurning  Envy  with  his  foot,  replied : 
**  Euphrates*  streams  in  vasty  grandeur  sweep. 
Whose  depths  hide  filth  in  many  a  noisome  heap. 
Not  from  all  streams  may  Ceres'  priestess  fill ; 
But  from  the  surface  clear  of  such  as  creep 
From  purest  source,  in  small  but  sparkling  rill/' 
Hail  King  I  as  Envy  erst,  whelm  Mahce  now  in  ill. 

•  (Kdipus. 
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Part  II. 


Peter  the  Great>  with  the  keen- 
sightedness  and  sagacity  which  qua- 
lified him  to  be  the  founder  of  a  great 
empire^  perceived  the  deficiencies  of 
his  country,  and  sought  to  supply 
them.  Russia,  with  its  vast,  ill-culti- 
vated, and  worse  peopled  steppes,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  ice  or  de- 
solation, and  shut  up  from  intercourse 
with  the  world,  presented  little  more 
than  a  huge  mass  of  crude  material, 
inert  aud  useless,  until  roused  into 
animation  and  power  by  some  vivify, 
ing  influence.  This  influence  Peter 
knew  was  commerce.  The  examples 
of  Novogorod  and  the  Crimea  were 
fresh  in  his  recollection ;  and  having 
seen  and  keenly  appreciated  the  ma- 
gical efiects  of  trade,  and  consequent 
naval  power  in  Holland  and  in  Eng- 
land, he  resolved,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
his  own  vast  empire.  The  restoration 
to  its  ancient  channels,  of  that  valu- 
able stream  of  Eastern  commerce 
which  had  of  late  years  been  deflected 
by  the  greater  facilities  of  sea-  carriage 
from  India,  was  an  object  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  as  worthy  of 
the  greatest  exertions  ;  and  the  most 
obvious  means  of  securing  it  was  the 
acquisition  of  all  the  country  interve- 
ning between  the  supposed  sources  of 
tliat  commerce  and  his  own  frontiers. 
To  a  sovereign  of  such  vast  projects, 
and  a  character  at  once  so  ambitious 
and  so  resolute  as  Peter,  already  in 
possessiqn  of  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Asia,  an  enterprise  like  this 
might  appear  neither  doubtful  of  suc- 
cess, nor  difficult  of  execution,  and  the 
acts  of  his  reign  sufficiently  explain 
the  nature  of  his  views. 

These  views  having  been  followed 
up  by  his  successors,  and  particularly 
by  Catherine  II.,  with  promising 
results,  at  length  became  nationid 
objects,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
now  as  much  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government  as  any  point  in  the 
general  maintenance  of  national  pros- 
perity and  security.  To  these  origi- 
nal  motives  must  be  added  a  growing 
jealousy  of  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land. The  llusbian  Cabinet  has  more 
than  once  seen  and  felt  that  the  com- 
merce 90  vital  to  her  existence  may 
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at  any  time  be  annihilated  by  the 
presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Bal- 
tic. To  compete  at  sea  with  a  power 
so  essentially  naval,  and  possessed  of 
such  vast  resources  as  England,  the 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  felt  to  be 
hopeless.  By  land  alone  could  the 
Russian  power  be  formidable  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  statesmen  of  that  as- 
tute and  far-sighted  Cabinet  perceived 
an  opening  for  attack  in  a  point 
where  success  would  be  most  severely 
felt. 

An  invasion  of  India  by  an  army  of 
Russian  Cossacks  might  be  sneered  at 
as  an  absurd  impossibility ;  but  to 
shake  an  empire  based  upon  opinion, 
by  a  combination  of  intrigue,  and  tlie 
appearance  of  approaching  and  over- 
whelming power,  was  a  project  which 
promised  better  success  ;  and  while 
the  Russian  journalists  have  been 
laughed  at  for  talking  of  negotiating 
with  England  in  Calcutta,  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  Government,  both  mi-  - 
litary  and  diplomatic,  in  Turkey  and 
in  Persia,  spread  and  magnifled  by  its 
agents  over  all  the  East,  have  been 
quietly  preparing  the  minds  of  men  in 
those  regions  for  its  approach,  as  that 
of  the  irresbtible  power  which  is  to 
be  the  paramount  ruler  of  Asia. 

The  same  motives,  acting  with  the 
general  lust  of  extended  dominion^ 
urges  her  on  to  the  conquest  of  Euro- 
pean, as  well  as  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Alexander,  when  he  declared  the  Dar- 
danelles to  be  the  key  of  his  house — that 
is,  an  acquisition  necessary  to  his  safety 
— spoke  under  the  impulse  of  a  feeling 
too  vivid  and  sincere  to  be  repressed. 
His  successor  experiences  the  same 
political  necessity,  and  seeks  to  secure 
his  object  by  the  same  system  of  inde- 
fatigable intrigue,  relieved  by  occa- 
sional appeals  to  arms ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious, and  may  be  instructive,  to  ob- 
serve the  application  of  this  system  to 
each  victim  in  its  turn,  with  exactly 
the  same  results.  Dissatisfaction  and 
jealousy  are  first  excited  by  intrigue. 
An  offer  of  friendly  arbitration  next 
ensues,  and  gives  a  specious  title  for 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  doomed  state  or  province.  Thii 
title  is  asserted  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity-— ^mopportunity  generally 
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created  by  a  contiouance  of  intrigue. 
An  offer  of  assistance  to  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  throws  the  accep- 
tor, without  reserve,  into  the  power  of 
his  imperial  protector,  who  thus  be- 
comes the  real  sovereign,  and  directs 
his  vassal  at  pleasure,  until  the  mo- 
ment of  maturity  arrives,  when  the 
fruit  of  all  these  manoeuvres  drops 
fully  ripe  into  his  lap.  Such,  modi- 
fied and  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, by  the  free  exhibition  of  bri- 
bery and  judicious  application  of  ter- 
ror, Ib  the  course  pursued  by  Russia 
in  her  territorial  acquisitions.  In  this 
way  fell  Georgia,  Immeritia,  and  Min« 
grelia.  In  this  way  fell  unhappy  Po- 
land— thus  fell  the  Crimea,  and  thus, 
should  Russia  be  suffered  to  play  out 
her  game,  would  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia and  Servia  fall.  Already  the 
two  former,  so  completely  dissevered 
from  Turkey  as  scarcely  to  leave  to 
her  a  shadow  of  suzerainte,  are  go- 
verned, nominally  by  native  princes, 
the  absolute  though  unwilling  crea- 
tures of  Russia,  but  in  fact  by  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  that  Cabinet,  who 
decides  on  every  measure  of  the  small- 
est consequence  with  regard  to  inter- 
nal or  external  policy,  referring,  on  all 
important  occasions,  to  the  **  Cour 
protectrice"  at  St  Petersburg,  and  dis- 
posing of  lesser  matters  for  his  own 
behoof.  His  system  is  that  of  <'  Di- 
vide et  impera," — a  maxim  which  ap- 
plies at  least  as  much  to  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet  as  to  that  of  the 
disciples  of  Loyola;  and  continual  dis- 
cord is  maintained  between  the  Prin- 
ces and  their  Legislative  Assemblies, 
so  that  the  principalities  thus  dis- 
tracted are  absolutely  within  tlio  grasp 
of  Russia  ;  and  although  Boyards  and 
peasants,  almost  to  a  man,  dread  and 
detest  her  sway,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that,  unaided  as  they  feel  themselves 
to  be,  they  would  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  smallest  Russian  force  that 
might  be  sent  to  occupy  their  coun- 
try. 

In  like  manner  has  Russia  estab- 
lished in  Servia  a  paramount  influence, 
by  interfering  with  the  Porte  in  fa- 
vour of  Milosh,  its  prince :  and  though 
that  chief,  like  its  other  satraps, 
hates,  while  he  fears,  his  master,  so 
completely  has  he  become  bound  by 
assistance  rendered,  and  protection 
forced  upon  him,  that  he  too  is  now, 
perforce,  the  slave,  and  Servia  a  pro- 
vince of  Russia;  whenever  cirensi* 


stances  may  enable  her  to  claim  them. 
Protection  of  Russia  I  how  much  of 
ruin  and  destruction  is  implied  in  that 
imposuig  word!  Unhappy  Poland, 
too,  was  protected,  and  what  was  her 
fate  ?  Yet  not  on  Russia  alone  does 
the  guilt  of  her  erasement  from  the 
book  of  nations  rest ;  for  in  the  first 
partition  of  that  devoted  land  the 
crune  of  Catherine  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  or 
Joseph  of  Austria  ;  and  as  success 
begets  boldness,  the  Imperial  robbers 
found  no  difficulty  in  the  scramble  and 
panic  created  by  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  consequences,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  powers  was  occupied 
by  more  pressing  interests,  to  achieve 
the  succeeding  spoliations. 

Yet  let  not  Russia  presume  too  far» 
nor  calculate  upon  a  like  success  in 
her  projects  of  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  The 
times  are  changed — the  European 
world  is  at  peace,  and  men  have  lei- 
sure to  looK  around  and  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  and  examine  how 
these  may  affect  their  own  interests. 
There  is  an  eye  upon  her,  awake  to 
the  dangerous  extent  of  her  designs, 
and  Nicliolas  will  find  that  the  bug- 
bear of  anarchy  and  danger  to  legiti- 
mate authority  will  no  longer  serve 
as  a  stalking-horse  for  his  own  ambi- 
tious views,  nor  will  the  w^srld  now 
be  deluded  by  the  fallacy — that  the 
way  to  check  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion is  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
nations. 

Such,  nevertheless,  are  the  hopes 
and  the  projects  ef  Nicholas,  on  the 
realization  of  which  he  feels  that  bis 
own  safety  ultimately  rests ;.  for,  pos- 
sessed of  Constantinople,  and  supreme 
over  the  Levant  on  one  hand,  and 
with  his  frontier  at  Herat  and  on  the 
Oxus  on  the  other,  where,  then,  would 
be  /lis  dread  of  England — where  Aer 
proud  power  in  India? — and  with  such 
objects,  as  he  believes,  within  his  grasp, 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  ruler  of 
Russia  will  stop?  Can  he,  having  cho- 
sen his  political  course,  and  proceeded 
in  it  so  far  and  so  successlmly — ruin- 
ous as  we  believe  it  may  prove  in  the 
end — ought  he,  acting  consbtently, 
to  draw  back  or  to  halt  ?  He  ought 
not,  and  he  cannot,  and  he  wiii  not, 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  others  whose 
safety  or  interests  are  compromised  by 
his  progress. 

We  say  that  Nicholas  eannol  slop ; 
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that  the  safety  of  his  empire  is  invol- 
ved in  the  question  of  his  progress 
and  success.  His  is  a  course  in  which 
to  halt  or  hesitate  might  be  fatal.  He» 
or  rather  his  predecessors,  have  long 
passed  tho  Rubicon,  and  must  on. 
This  is  the  law  which  constrains  all 
conquerors  whose  existence  must  rest 
upon  opinion  as  much  as  on  the  might 
of  their  sword. — A  check, — a  symp- 
tom of  wavering  might  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  his  fortunes,  and  raise 
a  host  of  foes  that  now  crouch  inti- 
midated at  tho  apparent  reslstlcssness 
of  hb  career.  Besides,  these  mighty 
undertakings  have  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  an  enormous  military  establish- 
ment, which,  even  at  the  miserable 
rates  of  pay  which  it  receives,  is  far 
beyond  the  means  of  Russia  to  sup- 
port without  distress  ;  and  she  is  now 
impoverished  almost  to  bankruptcy-— 
a  nation  of  soldiers  and  of  slaves. 
The  nobles,  instead  of  being  occupied 
in  improving  their  vast  estates,  are  all 
civil  or  miiitaiy  servants,  and  their 
peasants  are  continually  drafted  away 
to  supply  the  vast  expense  of  men. 
In  times  of  war  this  evil  is  little  felt, 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  the  drain 
upon  the  treasury ;  but  in  peace,  when 
tho  pay  of  the  army  is  reduced,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  plunder  for  the  sol- 
dier, nor  of  promotion  for  the  officer, 
when  malecontents  have  leisure  to 
brood  over  wrongs,  and  to  meditate 
rcvenge^ — then  is  the  time  for  plots 
and  conspiracies,  for  alarms  and  ar- 
rests, and  military  executions,  and 
wholesale  deportations  to  Siberia  and 
the  Caucasus.  Thus,  not  only  must 
the  mighty  engine  of  state  that  has 
been  set  in  motion  be  kept  moving, 
lest  in  stopping  it  crush  its  engineers 
under  its  weight,  but  the  minor  in- 
struments must  be  kept  constantly  in 
use,  lest  they  get  into  disorder,  and 
destroy  the  machine.  In  simple  lan- 
guage, the  enormous  standing  army 
of  Russia,  the  "  Million  of  Bayonets 
of  Alexander,  must  be  kept  in  con- 
stant action,  lest,  like  the  Pretorian 
Guards,  or  the  Strelitzes  and  the  Ja- 
nissaries, they  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  and  show  up  their  Sover- 
eign to  the  eyes  of  the  world  as,  what 
he  cannot  but  feel  himself — their  slave. 
It  is  these  causes,  combined  with 
lust  of  power  and  insatiable  ambitiooy 
which  force  Russia  forward  in  her 
dangerous  course ;  and  it  is  only  at  a 
means  of  accomplishing  htr  grtatir 


purposes,  that  she  makes  such  sacri. 
nces  to  subjugate  the  Caucasus  and 
Circassia  in  particular.  But  that  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  success* 
and  therefore  to  be  purchased  at  all 
expense  and  risk.  It  is  the  costly 
centering  and  scaffolding  of  the  bridge 
which  is  to  conduct  her  to  supreme 
and  paramount  power. 

We  have  already  remarked  tha^ 
excepting  in  Georgia  audits  dependen- 
cies, Russia  possesses  no  more  ground 
in  the  Caucasus  than  is  covered  by 
her  forts,  or  commanded  by  her  can- 
non ;  and  late  conspiracies  have 
proved,  that  in  Georgia  itself  encou- 
ragement alone  is  wanting  to  induce 
its  inhabitants  to  rouse  and  cast  off 
their  present  yoke.  There  are  but 
two  roads  across  the  Caucasus,  by 
which  military  stores  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  can  be  transported  to  the 
provinces  beyond.  These  are  the  route 
of  Vladicaucase,  and  that  of  Derbend 
and  Bakou,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
former,  even  under  present  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  travelled  in  safety 
without  an  armed  escort,  and  the  small- 
est appearance  of  a  decided  reverse  to 
the  arms  of  Russia,  would  soon  pro- 
duce a  commotion  that  would  render 
it  impassable.  The  route  by  Derbend 
is  constanUy  threatened  by  the  Les- 
ghees,  who  would  greedily  seize  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  rid  the  country  of 
their  enemy  and  cut  off  his  commu- 
nication with  his  rear.  The  Caspian 
Sea,  it  is  true,  is  open  now  as  formerly 
to  Russian  vessels  of  war  exclusively, 
— thanks  to  the  treaty  of  Goollstan, 
which  precludes  a  Persian  force  from 
appearing  there.  But  even  were  ships 
and  stores  sufficiently  abundant  at  As- 
tracan  (as  no  doubt  time  and  monev 
might  make  them),  to  supply  with 
suitable  expedition  the  various  mili- 
tary posts  and  depots  beyond  Cauca- 
sus with  their  requisite  equipment, 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  land  con- 
veyance from  the  coast,  through  what 
then  would  chiefly  be  an  enemy*8  coun- 
try, and  almost  devoid  of  roads  fit  for 
military  purposes,  would  render  use- 
less such  means  of  supply. 

In  like  manner,  the  Black  Sea  is 
available  for  half  the  year  to  their  na- 
val force,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  Caspian;  but  of  what  use  would 
supplies  landed  on  Uie  beach  prove, 
whUe  the  roads  through  MingraUa 
and  Immeritia,  by  which  alone  they 
eould  beliwrwaided  to  their  destiiuUiQiii 
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the  point  of  most  immediate  import-  sent  measures  prove  beyond  doubt 
ance  to  the  security  of  her  Indian  the  nature  of  her  yiews.  Independ- 
dominions^  and  to  the  maintenance  of  ently  of  all  the  territorial  acquisitions 
that  high  position  she  has  held  and  she  has  made  in  former  aggressive 
ought  to  support  in  Central  Asia.  wars  upon  Persia»  she  has  lately  made 
We  are  aware  that  the  value  of  two  settlements  upon  the  Eastern 
both  has  been  questioned  by  many  bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  having  pre* 
not  conversant  with  the  subject,  and  viously  secured  to  herself  by  treaty 
by  some  who  ought  to  know  better^  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  it 
and  whose  a'dmitted  abilities  give  a  with  ships  of  war ;  and  she  has  indus- 
dangerous  weight  to  their  authority,  triously  and  unceasingly  urged  the  pre- 
even  when  the  opinions  they  advo-  sent  young  monarch  of  Persia  to  waste 
cate  are  practically  false  and  6nsound.  his  own  limited  resources  in  a  second 
But  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  wo  attack  upon  Herat,  offering  any  and 
time  or  space  to  expose  or  refute  the  every  assistance  in  men  or  stores — 
practical  absurdity  of  that  doctrine  nay,  her  ambassador,  the  Count  Simon- 
which  maintains  that  all  colonies  are  itch,  volunteered  to  lead  a  regiment 
alike  sources  of  loss,  and  not  of  gain  on  this  service.  The  troops  of  Rus- 
to  the  mother  country — that  we  should  sia  once  at  Herat,  how  many  pretexts 
be  far  better  off  without  India — that  might  be  found  to  keep  them  there  ? 
we  require  neither  army  nor  navy  to  Far  otherwise  than  on  that  remark- 
protect  ourselves  or  our  commerce  able  occasion,  when  the  troops  of 
from  foreign  aggression — and  that  Russia  were  encamped  on  the  Giant'd 
pre-eminent  exceUenco  in  certain  ma-  Mountain,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
nuFactures  and  products  fs  alone  suffi-  rope  were  present  to  gaze  on  tho 
cient  to  protect  the  interests  and  en-  magnanimity  (!)  which  restrained  tho 
sure  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  It  is  Autocrat  from  seizing  on  the  capital 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  of  a  friend  who  had  invited  him  to  his 
observe  that  we  have  India  ;  that  this  assistance,  in  this  case,  in  a  remote 
nation  is  pledged  to  maintain  it  for  a  corner  of  Asia  almost  unknown  in 
certain  period  of  considerable  length ;  Europe ;  with  every  motive  for  main- 
and  that  the  immense  mass  of  proper-  taining  their  ground,  what  induce- 
ty,  and  the  vast  amount  of  interests,  ment  would  there  be  for  the  forces  of 
private  and  public,  which  are  vested  Russia  to  recede,  to  forego  so  import- 
there,  and  which  depend  upon  the  ant  an  advantage  ?  The  blow  would 
well-belug  and  tranquillity  of  that  then  be  struck,  and  the  Russian  fron- 
extensive  region,  as  well  as  every  tier  virtually  transferred  from  the 
motive  of  justice  and  humanity  to-  Arras  to  Herat, 
wards  the  hundred  millions  of  people  Now,  setting  aside  all  considera- 
who  have  fallen  with  it  under  our  tions  bu^  those  of  space  aiid  time,  we 
sway,  and  who  now  depend  upon  us  would  ask  whether  our  Indian  domi- 
for  protection,  imperatively  demand  nions  could  be  regarded  as  equally 
that  we  should  watch  over  that  conn-  secure — not  from  tho  risk  of  invar- 
try,  at  least  till  it  is  able  to  stand  upon  sion,  but  from  the  effects  of  intrigue 
its  own  legs,  and  to  shield  it  from  all  and  evil  agency,  when  the  frontier 
the  disastrous  consequences  attendant  and  military  resources  of  Russia 
on  foreign  interference — not  to  say  should  have  reached  Herat,  as  when 
foreign  invasion.  No  man  in  his  they  remained,  as  they  now  practically 
senses  would  talk  of  abandoning  In-  are,  two  thousand  miles  further  dis- 
dia ;  no  man  of  the  smallest  preten-  tant,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Cauca- 
sion  to  principle  would  dare  to  breathe  sian  bthmus  ?  And,  again,  what 
such  a  suggestion.      India  must  be  might   be  the  increased  mmount  of 

{)reserved  and  cherished  for  a  time  at  danger  to  these  dominions  should 
east,  and  the  only  question  is.  What  Russia,  having  trampled  down  the 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  Caucasian  clans,  and  recruited  her 
means  for  doing  so  ?  armies  with  their  fragments,  be  en- 
The  principal  source  of  danger,  abled  to  advance  towards  her  pur- 
setting  aside  tne  effects  of  mal-admi-  poses  in  the  East,  with  all  the  re- 
nbtration  in  the  country  itself,  is  in  sources  of  Persia  at  her  back  ?  Yet 
the  intrigues  of  a  rival — that  rival,  what  is  there  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
the  only  one  within  reach,  being  trophe  beyond  the  stout,  determined 
Russia^  whose  past  conduct  and  pre-  resistance  of  tUe  Caucasian,  and,  em^ 
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phatically^  of  the  Circassian  tribes  ? 
And  yet  it  has  been  asked,  with  a 
sneer.  What  are  the  savages  of  Cau- 
casus to  England? 

Engaged  as  England  U,  perforce, 
in  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  an  ac- 
tive, vigilant,  and  determined  rival, 
who  even  now  is  pressing  her  hard, 
she  must  maintain  her  influenco  in 
Central  Asia, — that  is,  in  all  the 
countries  intervening  between  Tur- 
key and  India, — iu  order  to  maintain 
that  preponderance  of  opinion  by 
which  we  hold  India.  This  cannot 
be  done  without  considerable  expense. 
But  how  vastly  increased  would  this 
unavoidable  expenditure  become  were 
the  full  tide  of  Russian  power,  having 
swept  away  the  barfler  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, to  burst  uncontrolled  upon  the 
wide  unguarded  field  of  Central  Asia  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  Cauca- 
flU9  secured  by  the  success  of  the 
Circassians  in  repelling  their  assail- 
ants and  establishing  tbeir  independ- 
ence, at  how  comparatively  small  a 
cost  might  we  maintain  an  undisputed 
influence  in  all  these  important  coun- 
tries, and  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
our  Asiatic  dominions  I  The  advan- 
tages to  our  commerce  alone,  lightly 
as  these  may  be  held  by  the  unin- 
formed, would  soon  compensate  for 
our  outlay.  Already  do  our  exports 
to  the  north  of  Persia,  by  the  way  of 
Trebizond,  alone  exceed  a  mi f lion 
yearly ;  and  though  occasional  fluc- 
tuations must  and  will  occur,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  trade  will  in 
time  be  establishea  through*  this  and 
other  channels,  which  will  carry  the 
produce  of  British  industry  into  the 
remotest  regions  of  Asia.  But  this, 
like  other  advantages,  depends  on  the 
exclusion  of  undue  and  rival  influence 
from  the  field  which  only  now  b 
opening  to  our  exertions.  Now,  we 
would  beg  to  ask.  What  will  become 
of  this  trade,  with  Russian  forces 
overawing  Trebizond  from  Pshad  Ga- 
gra  and  S\g^oum  KaA6  ? 

And  how,  it  may  now  be  asked,  is 
thb  important  object — the  integ^rity 
and  independence  of  Circassia,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Caucasian  barrier 
— *to  be  secured  ?  Is  Circassia  not  a 
Russian  province  ?  Are  not  the  Cir- 
cassians rebels  ?  If  so,  how  are  fo- 
reign nations  to  interfere?  How  is 
England  to  aifist  them?  It  is  to  this 
point  we  have  dMired  to  arrive*  and 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  Te8A«c«« 
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We  boldly  affirm  that  Circassia  is  not, 
and  never  was,  a  Russian  possession, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  Circas- 
sians are  not  rebels,  but  a  brare 
people  struggling  hard  to  defend  their 
liberty,  and  therefore  the  fittest  pos- 
sible objects  for  the  assistance  and 
protection  of  a  great  nation  which, 
like  England,  makes  boast  of  its  love 
of  freedom  and  justice,  and  its  enmity 
to  slavery  and  oppression. 

To  show  that  Russia  possessed  no 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Circassia, 
either  dejure  or  de  facto,  prior  to  the 
peace  of  Adrianople,  would  be  no 
oifBcult  matter,  even  were  the  fact  not 
admitted  by  herself  in  many  weU- 
known  treaties.  Thus,  in  the  con- 
vention with  Turkey,  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople in  December,  1783,  she 
acknowledges  the  post  of  Sottdfak 
Kalessi  (Soujouk  KaJe)  to  be  a  pos- 
session of  the  Porte,  and  renounces  all 
claim  over  the  Tartar  nations  between 
the  Kouhan  and  the  Black  Sea,-  The 
validity  of  this  boundary  is  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  Yassi  in  January, 
1792;  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Akerman  in  1826.  But  if  these  were 
not  sufficient,  all  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject must  be  set  at  rest  by  the  late 
declaration  of  the  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  itself,  that  the  Russian 
Government  holds  its  right  of  sove^ 
reignty  to  the  countries  and  coast  in 
question,  solely  in  virtue  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 
This  article,  after  reciting  that  Geor- 
gia, Immeretia,  Gouriel,  &c.,  have 
for  many  years  (depuis  de  tongues 
annees)  been  annexed  to  the  Russian 
empire,  describes  a  boundary  lino 
which,  commencing  at  the  gouthem 
limit  of  Gouriel,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
runs  along  the  south  side  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  of  Immeretia,  to  the  Pasha- 
lic  of  Alkaltzick,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  de- 
clares that  all  countries  situated  to 
the  north  and  east  of  that  line,  includ- 
ing all  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
(tout  le  littoral  de  la  Mer  Noire),  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kouban  to  the  port 
of  Sit  Nicholas,  shall  remain  in  pcr- 
petuitv  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 
This  declaration  was  made  during  the 
discussions  between  the  English  and 
Russian  Cabinets,  consequent  on  the 
seizure  of  the  schooner  Vixen,  and 
will  be  found  published  to  the  world 
in  the  St  Petersborff  Gazette  of  Slat 
Decooiber,  1636  (12Ui  January^  1837); 
tend  the  qpestfon,  therefore,  becomes 
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at  once  narrowed  to  a  consideration  who,  disgusted  with  the  Turks^  droy« 

of  the  yalidity  of  the  right  conyejed  them  out  and  razed  their  fort.     It  ia 

to  them  by  this  treaty,  of  the  sove-  therefore  difficult  to  see  what  right 

reignty  they  arroeate.  the  Turks  could  make  over  to  the 

The  journal  of  St  Petersburg,  it  Russians,  that  which  they  themselres 

may  be  observed,  does  not,  in  refer-  possessed  having  been  resumed  by  the 

ring  to  the  comitries  in  question,  say  power  that  originally  bestowed  it. 

that  they  were  ceded  to  Russia  by  The  following  facts  appear  to  prove 

Turkey ;   it  states  simply  that  they  beyond  dispute  that  tho  Porto  never 

were  placed  by  tlie  treaty  of  Adria-  had,  nor  couoeived  itself  to  possess, 

nople  under  the  dominion  of  Russia ;  any  rights  over  Circassia,  its  coast,  or 

and,  accordingly,  in  the  said  treaty  inhabitants,  beyond  the  questionable 

no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  ccs-  tenure  of  these  two  forts. 

$ion.     The  question  then  arises,  by  In  the  first  place,  there  never  was 

whom  were  they  so  placed  f     It  has  established  on  any  part  of  the  line  of 

been  jfist  proved  that  Russia  had  no  coast  in  question  a  single  Turkish 

rights  over  them ; — the  placer,  then,  custom-house   or    Turkish  authority 

must  be  Turkey,  and  it  remains  to  (except  the  local  governors  of  Anapa 

examine  what  right  s/ie  had  to  dispose  and  Soujouk  Kali) ;    no  tribute  nor 

of  them  ;  for  of  course  she  could  not  homage  was  either  paid  to  or  claimed 

invest  another  with  rights  or  titles  by  the  Porte,  nor  was  there  any  of 

which  she  herself  did  not  possess.  those  commercial  regulations  in  force  * 

It  is  obvious  enough,  from  the  which  are  common  to  ports  within 
treaty,  that  Turkey  neither  conceived  the  Ottoman  territories.  On  the  con- 
hcrself  to  have,  nor  claimed  rights  trary,  large  sums  were  remitted  to  the 
over  the  Circassians  or  their  coast.  Pashahs  at  Anapa,  for  the  purpose  of 
She  knew  that  she  never  possessed  a  maintaining  a  friendly  party  in  the 
foot  of  land  on  it,  except  two  insulated  country.  The  Turks  were  in  fact 
posts,  which  she  held,  by  permission ,  nothing  but  traders — strangers^  who, 
from  Circassian  chiefs.  While  Russia  to  live  in  safety f  required  the  proteC' 
on  her  part,  at  that  tirne  having  no  in-  tion  of  a  Circassian  chief. 
terest  in  investing  Turkey  with  this  Again — during  periods  of  peace 
sovereignty  over  a  country  she  pur-  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  trading 
posed  subduing  for  herself,  had  tho  establishments  were  formed  by  the 
treaty  drawn  up  in  the  indefinite  sense  former  government  in  tho  bays  of 
we  sec.  It  conveyed  on  the  one  part  Pshad  and  Ghelenjcek,  with  the  con- 
but  au  engagement  not  to  interfere  !lent  of  the  Circassian  chiefs ;  but  no 
with  or  thwart  tho  operations  of  the  reference  was  made,  nor  permission 
other  contracting  party.  asked  of  the  Porto  on  these  occasions 

The  two  posts  alluded  to  as  in  pos-  by  Russia,  a  power  always  sufficiently 

session  of  Turkey,  and  of  which,  there-  scrupulous  in  matters  of  form  ;  nor 

fore,  alono  she  could  dispose,  though  did  the  Porte,  although  notoriously 

her  right  to  do  so  admits  of  gprave  tenacious  and  jealous  in  all  matters 

question,  were  Anapa  and   Soujouk  affecting  its  commerce  within  its  own 

Kal6 ;  posts  erected  by  the  permission  dominions,  ever  remonstrate,  or  lay 

of  tho  chiefs  of  tho  country,  for  the  any  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 

protection  of  a  trade  which  was  mu-  coast.     Russia  acted  entirely  on  her 

tually  beneficial.     We  have  seen  in  undisputed    right    of    entering    into 

another  part  ofthis  article,  that  Anapa,  coipmercial  relations  with  a  people 

which  was  only  erected  in  1764,  aRer  acknowledged  to  be  free  and  inde- 

various  misfortunes  and  changes  in  pendent. 

the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  In  like  manner,  while  there  was 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  former  in  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 

1828,  and  was  confirmed  to  her,  so  the  former  power  carried  on  constant 

far  as  Turkey  could  do  so,  by  tbo  hostilities  against  the  tribes  of  the 

treaty  of  Adrianople.     Soujouk  iCal^,  Caucas,  even  in  the  close  vicinity  of 

which  was  built  a  few  years  after  Anapa  itself,  at  the  time  in  possession 

Anapa,  also  by  permission  obtained  of  the  Turks.     It  is  obvious  that  if 

from  a  Circassian  prince,  was  in  like  the  latter  had  regarded  the  Circas- 

manner  subjected  to  frequent  changes  sians  as  vassals,  this  could  not  have 

of  fortune,  but  was  at  length  destroy-  passed  without  remonstrance,  or  in- 

cd   by    tho   Circassians   themselves,  volving  the  principals  hi  war;  but 
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in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery,  and 
wash  out  a  great  uational  stigma,  has 
paid  down  twenty  millions  sterling 
money,  and  braved  the  possible  de- 
struction of  property  to  five  times  that 
amount ;  which  has  not  only  negotia- 
ted and  remonstrated  with  other  go- 
vernments to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  trade  in  slaves,  but  expends  near 
a  million  and  a  half  annually  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  force, 
an  attempt  which  we  religiously  be- 
lieve, though  we  trust  it  may  ultimate- 
ly be  successful,  has  only  as  yet  in- 
creased the  sufferings  of  the  victims, 
by  causing  a  diminution  in  the  size, 
and  consequently  in  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  slaving  vessels,  without  in 
the  least  dimhiishing  their  numbers,— 
we  address  ourselves,  we  say,  to  this 
generous  and  well-meaning  nation, 
and  ask  them,  in  the  name  of  consis- 
tency, whether  they  who  have  con- 
sented to  such  great  sacrifices  for  the 
savages  of  Africa,  men  bound  to  us 
by  no  tie  save  that  of  humanity,  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the 
noble  Circassian  clans,  who  are  in 
arms  for  their  own  indefeasible  rights 
— who  have  directly  appealed  to  Eng- 
land, the  champion  of  freedom,  the 
protector  of  the  weak  and  oppressed — 
and  whose  cause,  independently  of 
every  motive  of  high  feeling  and  hu- 
manity, is  vitally  linked  with  her  own 
best  interests? 

And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
England  in  such  a  cause  would  stand 
alone.  Those  states  whom  we  have 
alluded  to  as  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion could  not  and  would  not  stand 
aloof;  they  require  but  the  tone  from 
England,  the  assurance  that  she  is  in 
earnest,  and  their  part  t^  will  be 
taken. 

Already  has  Austria  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  the  right  side,  and  public 
opinion  cannot  long  be  without  its  in- 
fluence. Ferdinand  may  be  permitted 
to  restore  the  Jesuits,  but  Mcttemich 
himself  will  look  more  sharply  after 
his  discontents  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania and  Italy,  than  to  permit 
them,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  be  ap- 
proached by  Russian  intrigue. 

Liberal  France  can  scarcely  fail  to 
raise  its  voice  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence,  in  spite  of  the 
philo- Russian  propensities  attiibnted 
to  her  monarch  ;  and  if  there  can  be 
one  measure  more  gratifying  to  Tur- 
key than  another,  it  is  that  of  standing 


forward  as  the  champion  and  saviour 
of  Circassia.  Every  feeling  of  every 
Turk  is  enlisted  in  favour  of  that  coun- 
try. There  is  not  one  distinguished 
Osmanlee  whose  veins  are  not  filled 
with  Circassian  blood.  Their  wives, 
their  mothers,  their  favourites,  are  all 
Circassian  ;  every  tie  of  domestic 
afiection  draws  them  into  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  fighting  in  the 
mountains  of  Circassia  for  their  free- 
dom and  their  rights.  This  is  the 
theme  in  every  harem  ;  every  wife 
and  favourite  exhausts  her  influence 
on  the  side  of  her  sufiering  country- 
men. In  the  simple  but  impressive 
language  of  the  Circassian  declaration 
of  independence,  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers.  "  Our  blood,  Circassian 
blood,  fills  the  veins  of  the  Sultan. 
His  mother.  Ills  harem  is  Circassians. 
His  slaves  are  Circassians,  his  minis- 
ters and  his  generals  are  Circassiaua. 
He  is  chief  of  our  faith,  and  also  of 
our  race  ;  he  possesses  our  hearts,  and 
we  oflcr  him  our  allegiance.  By  all 
these  tics  we  claim  from  him  counte- 
nance and  support,  and  if  he  will  not 
or  cannot  defend  his  children  and  his 
subjects,  let  him  think  of  the  khans  of 
the  Crimea  whose  descendants  are 
among  us."  Turkey  has  in  truth  been 
looking  with  intense  interest  towards 
the  line  of  conduct  which  Britain  shall 
adopt  regarding  Circassia,  and  we 
have  the  best  grounds  for  saying,  that 
the  result  of  the  "  Vixen"  question 
was  the  most  painful  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment which  the  Sultan  had  for 
a  long  time  experienced. 

Great  Britain  has  thus  every  pos^- 
ble  motive  for  protecting  the  Circas*- 
sians  in  their  present  struggle ;  self- 
interest,  humanity,  and  the  sympathy 
and  moral  support,  if  not  the  more 
substantial  aid  of  other  nations  inte- 
rested in  the  cause :  and  the  means  are 
ample  and  in  her  own  hands  ;  she 
has  but  to  use  them.  Is  it  asked  what 
are  these  means?  They  are  shortly 
stated.  It  mav  not  be  generally 
known  (although  recent  occurrences 
will  too  well  prove  the  deficiency)  to 
those  who  are  little  conversant  with 
our  foreign  relations  in  the  East,  that 
though  England  has  a  very  consider- 
able and  increasing  trade  with  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  she  has  not  a 
single  pendant  there  to  protect  it  from 
aggression  or  wrong.  By  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Porte  on  the  5t]i  Ja- 
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nnanr  1809|  Great  Britun  consented  hitherto  has  proTed  rather  disastrous 

that  her  ships  of  war,  in  common  with  than  heneficial  to  him.     But  let  Great 

those  of  all  other  nations^  should  he  Britain  give  decided  proof  of  her  reso* 

excluded  from  the  canals  of  the  Dar-  lution  to  stand  hj  him,  come  what 

danelles  and  Bosphom?,   and  conse-  may,  and  his  Highness  knows  too  well 

quentlv  from  the  Black  Sea,  unless  hy  his  own  interest  to  hesitate  on  what 

special  permission  from  the  Sultan,   ft  part  to  take.  Now,  in  the  present  state 

was  a  concession  agreed  to  by  the  mari-  of  things,  the  strongest  pledge  which 

timepowersof  Europe,  in  favour  of  the  Great  Britain  couM  offer  to  the  SnU 

Sovereign  of  Constantinople  (whose  tan  of  her  determination  to  uphold  his 

Independence  all  were  disposed  to  gua-  cause,  would  be  that  of  sending  a  squa- 

rantee),  and  which  was  considered  es-  dron  of  her  ships  of  War  into  the  Black 

sential  to  the  preservation  of  his  capi-  Sea.     The  pendant  of  England  once 

tal  and  the  integrity  of  his  dominions,  afloat  upon  the  Euxine,  the   danger 

But  these  powers  did  not  then  antici-  affecting  Turkey  from  Russia  is  at  an 

pate  the  danger  likely  to  arise  to  Tur-  end.     The  measures  and  movements 

key  from  the  machinations  of  Russia,  of  that  power  would  be  watched  by 

or  foresee  that  a  fleet  constructed  in  an  eye  that  would  never  sleep,  and 

the  ports  of  the  Euxine  itself  would  the  Dardanelles  once  open,  there  would 

peril  the  safety  of  Constantinople  to  a  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  force  to 

far  gfreater  degree  than  any  force  like-  meet  any  Russian  armament  that  might 

ly  to  approach  from  without.     Such  issue  from  the  ports  of  Sebastopol  or 

is  now  the  fact.     Russia  has  at  this  Nicholaef. 

time  in  the  Black  Sea  twelve  line-of-        But  the  question  will  here  occur*— 

battle  ships,  as  many  heavy  frigates,  would  the  Sultan,  who  is  so  jealous  of 

besides  corvettes,  brigs,  and  schooners  his  rights,  ever  alter  his  policy  so 

and  steam- vessels  (Mr  Spencer  says  widely  as  to  grant  permission  for  the 

fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  eight  entrance  of  a  British  squadron  into 

heavy  frigates),  which  force  she  is  un-  the  Black  Sea  ?    We  reply,  that  when 

derstood  to  be  strenuously  augment-  the  stake  to  be  played  for  comes  to 

ing; — the  same  gentleman  tells  us,  be  that  of  ejr{>fence,  as  it  really  is,  and 

that  the  sound  of  the  ship-builder's  as  the  Sultan  must  know  it  to  be,  we 

axe  is  constantly  heard  mingling  with  believe  that  his  fiighness  could  not  and 

that  of  the  stone-cutters  chisel, — ret  it  would  not,  refuse  the  obvious  means  of 

is  already  lara^er  than  any  which  the  safety.  He  might,  and  probably  would. 

Sultan  could  bring  against  it,  so  that  make  it  a  bargain,  that  the  British  pen- 

this  sea  may  now  bo  regarded  as  a  dant  having  entered  the   Bosphorus 

Russian  lake.  for  convenience,  should  never  leave 

No  one  is  more  feelingly  sensible  of  him  unprotected.     To  this  he  would 

the  danger  of  this  state  of  things  than  have  a  right,  and  he  would  have  LiS" 

the  Sultan  himself,  who  has  no  more  bon  as  a  case  in  point  to  refer  to,  by 

ardent  wish  than  to  see  it  altered ;  way  of  precedent.     In  fact,  now  that 

but  helpless  and  unaided  as  ho  is,  he  the  privilege  of  exclusion  is  discovered 

can   discover  no  remedy  —  for   how  not  only  %  have  failed  of  its  purpose, 

should  he  dare  to  exasperate,  by  inef-  but  to  have  become  the  occ^on  of 

fectual   struggles,  the  power  whose  that  very  peril  which  it  was  designed 

grasp  ho  has  already  felt  so  heavily,  to  avert,  it  may  become  a  question 

and  from  which,  should  it  again  close  with  the  powers  who  consentca  to  the 

upon  him,  he  sees  no  hope  of  escape —  original  arrangement,  and  whose  in- 

no  friendly  hand  to  rescue  him  ?    But  terests  are  compromised  by  the  now 

should  such  a  friend  appear,  and  by  state  of  things,  whether  it  is  fitting 

making  common  cause  with  him,  con-  that  this  state  of  things  should  cont^ 

vince  his  Highness  that  ho  may  rely  nue  ;  circumstances  having  changed, 

upon  receiving  substantial  aid,  it  (s  so  also  should  obligations,  and  they 

Impossible  to  doubt  that  he    would  might  well  consider  themselves  entitled 

throw  off  the  incubus  of  dread  which  to  demand  access  to  a  sea  which  may 

has  so  long  oppressed  him,  and  cling  now  become  the  theatre  of  momentous 

to  the  friendsnip  of  a  disinterested  de-  events  for  them,  and  where  thdr  own 

liverer.    Unfortunately  the  Sultan  has  growing  trade  and  their  commercial 

had  too  much  cause  to  mistrust — not  flag  may  reqidre  the  presence  of  thohr 

tho  sincerity,  but  Uie  consbtency  of  men-of-war  to  protect  it  from  suffeirlog 

the  /Hendshlp  of  Great  Britain,  which  wrong. 
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But  agjun,  it  may  bo  asked,  would  But,  in  holding  this  bold  and  confl- 

not  such  a  measure  be  equivalent  to  dent  language,   we    are  considering 

throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  Great  Britain  as  slie  has  hitherto  been 

to  Russia,  and  thus  become  the  cause  known  among  nations — a  power  great 

of  war?    We  replpr  that  Russia  has  in  and  high-minded,  jealous  of  her  ho- 

fact  taken  the  initiative  and  defied  us  nour,  steady  to  her  friendships,  prompt 

in  deeds,  if  not  in  words ;  but  still  wo  to  repel  insult,  to  trample  on  oppres- 

do  not  believe  that  all  this  means  war.  sion,  and  ever  prqmred  to  stand  up  in 

She  is  bold  and  arrogant  where  unop-  arms  to  defend  her  own  rights  andthe 

posed ;  but  no  Cabinet  is  more  easily  interests  of  her  allies.    Is  this  the  case 

induced  to  change  its  tone  when  ad-  with  England  now  ?    Were  she  at  this 

dressed  with  a  firmness  which  it  be-  moment  summoned  by  honour  or  ne- 

lieves  will  be  supported.     She  would  cessity  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  is  she 

go  all  prudent  lengths  to  repel  inter-  prepared  to  answer  the  appeal  ?     Let 

fercnce  with  her  designs  upon  Clrcas-  us  first  enquire  what  amount  of  naval 

sia  and  Turkey ;  but  were  the  British  armament  she  might  be  required  to 

fleet  once  afloat  upon  the  Euxine,  she    cope  with,  in  case  of  a  Russian  war 

would  too  well  comprehend  her  impo-  for  that  it  must  be  a  naval  war  is  ob- 

tcnce    to    risk   a    hostile  movement  vious.  We  have  already  observed  that 

against   England.     What  could  she  Russia  has  in  the  Black- Sea  twelve 

gain  by  a  war  ?    The  blow  would  be  sail  of  the  line,  and  about  as  many 

already  struck — a  death-blow  to  her  heavy  -  frigates  at  least,  some  of  the 

hopes ;  and  Russia  would  probably  ra-  latter  mounting  sixty  guns.     Some  of 

ther  do  as  she  has  done  before — '*  bide  these,  it  is  understood,  are  scarcely 

her  time,"  than  run  the  risk  of  greater  sea-worthy,  but  their  equipment  is  per- 

loss  by  a  hopeless  struggle.  feet,  and  they  are  always  kept  reoAj 

What,  we  repeat,  could  Russia  hope  for  sea.  The  crews  are  but  indifferent 
to  gain  by  a  war  with  England  ? —  seamen,  and  in  bad  weather  the  vessds 
What  advantage  could  she  promise  would  run  much  danger.  Nor  do  they 
herself? — Where,  and  how  could  she  keep  the  sea  for  more  than  half  the 
attack  us  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  year,  not  veiitnring  out  of  port  in  win- 
would  become  of  her  commerce,  which,  ter,  even  when  not  ice-bound;  but 
small  as  it  comparatively  is,  to  her  is  their  great-gun  practice  is  said  to  be 
of  vital  importance,  so  much  of  the  good,  and  the  men  will  no  doubt  gra- 
resoiu'ces,  as  well  of  her  Government  dually  become  sailors, 
as  the  nrivate  fortunes  of  her  nobles.  The  fleet  at  Cronstadt  consists  of 
depending  on  the  export  of  her  surplus  twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
produce?  We  could  at  once  annihilate  many  heavy  frigates.  Mr  Spencer 
it,  and  confusion  and  discontent  would  states  them  at  twenty- seven  sail  of  the 
be  produced  throughout  the  empire.  line,  and  sixteen  heavy  frigates,  bc- 
Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  injury  sides  small  craft — all  fine  vessels,  and 
would  be  mutual,  or  that  a  suspension  well-found  and  equipped.  The  sail- 
of  the  trade  with  Russia  would  affect  ors,  though  supenor  m  point  of  sca- 
the prosperity  of  Great  Britain  in  any  roanship  to  those  of  the  Black- Sea 
sensible  degree.  It  would  be  but  the  fleet,  are  still  far  from  expert ;  but  the 
blow  dealt  bv  the  dwarf  to  fhe  giant;  military  portion  of  the  crew,  who  are' 
a  few  individnals  might  be  put  to  in-  regularly  trained  for  the  service,  are 
convenience  or  suffer  loss ;  but  the  said  to  be  excellent  artiUerists,  and  we 
whole  amount  of  the  trade  with  Rus-  have  the  evidence  of  more  Uian  one 
sia*  which  does  not  exceed  three  mil-  English  naval  officer  who  saw  the  fleet 
lions  annually,  is  far  too  insignificant,  at  exercise,  that  the  manoeuvres  were 
were  it  even  obliterated  altogether,  to  executed  in  no  discreditable  style, 
be  felt  by  England.  Such,  nowever.  They  are  persevering,  and  practice  at 
would  not  be  the  case ;  it  would  only  length  maKes  perfect, 
be  transferred  elsewhere — for  tallow  Now,  what  naval  force,  we  would 
and  hemp,  and  tar  and  timber,  are  not  ask,  has  England  at  this  time  to  op- 
peculiar  to  Russia — and  substitutes  for  pose  to  this  powerful  armament  of 
such  supplies  as  could  not  at  once  be  Kiissia,  were  it  to  put  to  sea  to-mor- 
provided  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  row  with  hostile  intent  ?  There  are, 
soon  be  found  in  other  quarters,  and  we  beliere,  twenty  ships  of  the  line  in 
in  many,  of  better  quality,  and  with  commiadon,  with  twelve  beavr  fH- 
superior  facility.  gates,  and  abent  fbrty  small  ecaft.  CK 
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possess  these  and  many  other  Turtues ;  )n       looked  up  to  as  the  good,  i 

and  Englishmen  may  be  proud  of  the  y      the  generous^  as  well  at  the  i    o 

tribute  paid  to  the  character  of  their  ]        powerful^  may  not  brf^ 

nation  by  these  "  savages/*  elicited  as  aoout,  which  the  uncearing 

it  was  by  no  intent  to  flatter— for  they  tyranny  and  injustice  for  fotf,j  :       i 

knew  not  that  Mr  Spencer  was  an  have  fiuled  to  ^ect,  and  cause        u^ 

Euglishman — but  by  a  gpenuine  feeling  retrierable  fidl  of  a  free -and 

of  regard,  and  a  strong  desire  to  bene«  people. 

fit  by  its  protection.  «  What,  then,"  it  may  be  askedp 
If  resolute  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  "  should  be  done  for  the  (l^rcasslans  V 
of  their  country  may  be  deemed  to  We  reply,  respond  to  their  appeal- 
confer  any  title  to  the  favourable  notice    acknowledge  their  independence ez« 

of  Great  Britain,  it  is  testified  by  a  tend  to  them  our  friendship,  and  boldly 
long  course  of  successful  opposition  to  declare  to  Russia,  that  against  the  at* 
unjust  aggression ;  and  the  interesting  rocity  of  an  eternal  blockade,*  and  an 
account  which  Mr  Spencer  giyes  of  exterminating  warfare,  we  solemnly 
the  meeting  of  confederated  chiefs  to  protest.  Tell  the  Cabinet  of  St 
receive  the  '<  Sangiac  Shereef,*'  or  sa-  Petersburgh  ^t  our  merchants  innst 
crcd  standard  (which,  as  he  tells  us,  no  longer  be  interdicted  f  firomtradinig 
was  made  for  them  by  a  Circassian  with  A  free  people  who  are  willing  to 
Princess  in  Turkey),  gives  fain  pro-  trafBc  with  them,  and  let  the  S^taa 
mise  that  unanimity,  the  only  moral  understand  that  where  the  flag  of  our 
requisite  for  success  hitherto  wanting  mercantile  navy  is  seen,  there  top 
among  them,Vas  likely  henceforth  to  must  that  of  our  military  navy  hayo 
give  force  to  their  efibrts.  That  equal  access.  The  coast  of  CireassU 
standard  has  already  triumphed  against  relieved — ^the  expression  of  our  good* 
one  of  the  most  desperate  and  concen-  will  thus  emphatically  giyen,  the  al^ 
t  rated  attacks  yet  made  by  Russia;  fair  is  at  an  ena.  The  tribes  of  Caueasmb 
and  should  those  who  fight  under  it  supported  by  tho  conviction  that  thay 
meet  with  that  sympathy  and  aid  which  are  no  longer  alone  and  unproCeetep» 
they  so  earnestly  look  for,  no  doubt  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  only  main- 
can  be  entertained  of  their  success  in  tain  thdr  mdependence,  but,  restored 
the  struggle  which  has  called  the  con-  to  free  intercourse  with  civilized  na- 
federacy  into  being.  But  the  power  tions,  imbibe  improvement  from  tho 
of  moral,  as  of  physical  resistance,  has  contact,  while  the  mountains  they  in* 
its  bounds — and  *'  hope  deferred  ma-  habit  will  remain  as  nature  designed 
keth  the  hearts*'  of  nations  as  well  as  them  to  be,  the  magnificent  boundary 
of  men  *'  sick.*'  Let  us  trust  that  between  two  distinct  nations,  and  a 
such  heart-sickness— the  chill  of  con-  barrier  placed  by  the  Almighty  ag^dnst 
tinued  disappointment — the  sense  of  the  ambidon  of  man. 
utter  abandonment  by  those  who  have 


*  The  word  Blockade  being  a  term  of  force,  was  adopted  for  use  in  the  Black  Sm^ 
whcro  it  was  necessary  to  strike  terror  by  hda*  JUgmlatimu,  a  term  of  admlnittr»» 
tion,  was  safer  for  the  saloons  of  Petersburg  and  London,  where  it  was  more  conw- 
nient  to  blind  by  the  wiles  of  diplomatic  language. 

t  One  error  relative  to  this  snbjeet,  contained  in  Mr  Spencer's  prelkee.  we  IM 
bound  to  set  right.  In  alluding  to  the  case  of  the  '*  Lord  Charies  Spencer,"  an  Eaf» 
lish  merchant  vessel,  detained  in  the  Black  Sea  by  a  Russian  cruiser,  be  says  that  be- 
never  heard  of  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  outrage.  This  Sa  not  the  case.  We 
happen  to  know  as  a  fact  that  satlsfactton  imm  demanded,  and  that  the  owners  of  tkit 
vessel,  in  consequence,  received  pecuniary  oompensadon  for  the  daisage  their  latenMlB 
had  sustained  by  the  aflbdr. 
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It  appears  to  tu  that  the  moment 
has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  out  plainly,  and  without  reserve, 
as  to  the  affairs  and  prospects  of 
France,  Illusions  on  such  a  subject 
are  not  merely  foolish,  they  are  dan«« 
gerous.  Our  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  royalty,  and  of  legitimate  royalty, . 
cannot  be  doubted;  and  our  convic« 
tlon  that  the  dogma  of  popular  sove- 
reignty is  anti-social  and  immoral  must 
for  ever  remain  unchanged.  But 
though  principles  are  eternal,  their 
application  must  be  regulated  by  facts 
and  circumstances.  The  last  of  the 
Stuarts  perished  in  exile.  The  usurper 
Napoleon,  who  established  ephemeral 
dynasties  over  multitudes  of  people, 
died  on  a  barren  rock.  The  chief  of 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons  has  de- 
scended  to  the  tomb  in  his  Austrian 
dominions  ;  and  who  can  tell,  but  that 
the  young  and  fragile  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  sole  descendant  of  the  eld- 
est branch  of  that  house,  may,  by  the 
inscrutable  designs  and  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, be  destined  either  to  lead  a 
retired  and  calm  life  as  a  private 
gentleman  in  a  foreign  laud ;  to  die 
at  an  early  period  of  his  existence ;  or 
marrying,  to  leave  no  issue  to  perpe* 
tuate  his  sorrows  and  his  name  ?  The 
wisdom  of  Almighty  knowledge  hath 
hidden  from  mortal  ken  the  secrets 
and  events  of  futurity.  It  is  the  duty 
ef  man,  as  of  society,  to  accept  facts 
— to  take  them  as  they  are — not  to 
busy  himself  unnecessarily  with  what 
mat/  happen,  and  what  may  come  to 
pass— but  to  read  the  ways  and  the 
workings  of  Providence  as  much  in 
the  present  as  in  the  future  or  the 
past.  Wc  have  nothing  to  unsay  as 
to  the  Revolution  of  July  1630— -iU 
origin,  its  acts,  or  its  consequences. 
He  who  from  seemiiig  evil  still  educes 
g^od,  has  overruled  the  mad  passions 
of  the  Parisian  mob — subdued  the  vio* 
lent  and  revolutionary  feelings  of  the 
Democratic  party — kept  in  awe  by 
strong  laws,  and  even  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  liberties  secured  by  the 
Charta  of  the  Restoration,  the  propa^ 
gandists  and  disseminators  of  anarchy 
and  confusion — and  restored  France  to 
peace  and  order,  if  not  to  virtue  and 
religion.     These  toe  facts.     The  his* 


tory  of  France  during  the  last  sevea 
years  is  almost  fabulous.  It  would  be 
qiute  so  to  those,  who  did  not  find 
"  sermons  in  stones,'*  books  in  the 
<«  running  brooks,**  and  good  in 
<'  every  thing."  Who  has  forgotten 
the  Republican  cry  of  1830,  and  the 
Propagandist  cry  of  1 83 1  ?  The  fight- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  three 
days  at  the  funeral  of  Lamarque,  in 
1832,  when  the  throne  of  Loub  Philip 
was  providentially  preserved  by  the 
simple  exhibition  of  tne  republican  red 
flag?  Who  has  forgotten  the  £me- 
utes  clubs,  *'  saciete  dts  droits  de 
rhomme"  of  1833,  when  anarchy 
stalked  abroad  at  nud-day,  and  when 
the  Revolutionists  and  Propagandists 
of  Europe  held  their  open  councils  in 
the  heart  of  France  ?  AVho  has  for- 
gotten the  Paris,  Lyons,  St  Etiennc^ 
Luneville,  and  other  simultaneous  in- 
surrections of  1834,  when  Paris  was 
put  under  martial  law — when  hun* 
dreds  of  houses  were  blown  up  at 
Lyons— and  when  military  tribunals 
were  established  to  try  civil  offences  ? 
Who  has  forgotten  the  infernal  nur 
chine  o^Fieschi,  the  miraculous  escape 
of  Louis  Philip  and  his  sons — the  re- 
newed attempts  on  their  lives  in  1835 
and  1836 — and  the  manifest  providen- 
tial protection  extended  towards  them  ? 
All  this  has  passed  before  our  eyes. 
The  resistance  to  the  laws  has  been 
put  down.  The  rebellious  have  been 
vanquished.  The  Republican  party 
is  singing  its  dying  plamt.  The  swoid 
of  the  Democrat  has  been  broken  to 
pieces.  The  barricades  of  the  Pro- 
pagandists have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds.  And  so  strong,  so  powerful, 
has  the  government  of  Louis  Philip 
become,  that  it  has  even  dared  to  grant 
a  general  amnesty  to  the  most  invete- 
rate of  its  foes — who  are  gradually 
sinking  back  into  their  original  insig- 
nificance  and  helplessness.  We  must 
take  these  facts  as  they  are.  This  b 
not  chance.  This  is  not  dreaming. 
This  is  not  a  mere  singular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  These  are 
strong  and  positive  facts — and  he 
must  be  strangely  blind  to  all  the  ways 
of  Providence — and  to  all  the  lessons 
of  history — who  does  not  perceive  that 
France  has  commenced  a  firesh  epoch 
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in  her  eihieace,  and  that  a  new*  and  Imiat  on  tha  eoacewtal  of  iHiai  wia 

we  believe  a  permanent  goveminentt  candngljeaJUed^'lila  CteHlolicefauQf** 

ifl  e&tablisbed  in  that  countiy.  <— and  out  for  the  forei|^  exeitonuNit 

In  making  this  dedarationi  we  tak^  and  foreign  inflnenee*  as  wdl  aa  fb^ 

the  liberty  to  retain  all  our  respect  reign  ihndSi  made  tue  ot^O' Omnett 

for  all  that  was  good  and  praiseworthy  himself  would  never  have  been  the 

in  the  princes  of  the  eldest  branch  m  leader  of  the  Papist  partj. 
the  Bourbon  race ;  and  all  our  con«        Bat  more  than  Oils ;  during  the 

tempt  for  the  arts  and  manceuvres  of  whole  period  of  the  restorationj  fhms 

the  French  Opposition  during  fifteen  the  moment  when  the  aimy  of  oecnpft- 

years,  against  the  throne  they  swore  tion  left  France*  to  the  revolution  of 

to  support,  and  the  kings  they  pro-  1830,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of 

fessod  to  love.   There  is  not  one  word  Bourbon  never  made  any  political  or 

in  our  past  numbers  that  we  would  commercial  alliance   with   Englandf 

unwrito  ;  not  one  reproach  we  would  which  was  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 

recall ;  not  one  line  we  would  blot  out.  the  latter  country^  Lonis  XYIIL  and 

We  have  the  same  opinion  that  we  Charles  X.  felt*  mdeed*  as  well  as  ao» 

ever  had  of  the  221  deputies  who  voted  knowledged*  that  Engli^  wealth*  pa» 

to   Charles    X.    an   unconstitutional  triotism*  and  braveir*  had  replaoad 

and  insolent  address.     The  same  opi«  them  on  the  throne  of  their  murdersd 

nion  of  the  ordonnanoes  of  July.   The  and  mart^od  relative ;  but  th^  did 

same  contempt  for  the  faction  whioh  not  on  this  acGonnt  abandon  their  paiw 

made  a  king  and  expelled  a  dynasty—,  tialities  and  convictiGns  in  fiivonr  of 

and  the  samo  horror  of  men  who*  for-  Roman  Catholie  alliances*  and  of  the 

getting  all  their  oaths*  vows*  promiseib  governments  of  the  norUu     We  do 

and  obligations*  forsook*  in  the  hour  of  not  eompUin  of  this.  The  coirrietioiia 

trouble  and  disaster*  their  former  pro-  of  princes  are  certainly  as  saeivd  as 

tectors,  and  let  them  pursue  their  solU  thoea  of  private  individnals*  .and  wte 

tary  course  from  Rambouillet  to  Cher-  would  applaud  in  social  lUb*  marriages 

bourg — from  Cherbourg  to  Holyrood  of  grantode*    and  family   amances 

— and  from  Holyrood  to  Prague.  We  merely  based  on  a  feeling  of  oUiglk 

hold  in  undiminished  respect  the  mo-  tion  ? 

mory  of  Charles  X. ;  and  whilat  we  Nor  can  we  leave  the  matter  here. 
arc  not  ignorant  of  his  failings  or  We  have  something  yet  more  to  say 
blind  to  his  mistakes~we  shaB  not  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of 
forget  his  amiable*  benevolent*  and  France*  and  of  Europe*  as  well  as 
admirable  conduct  whilst  he  sojourned  of  the  feelings  of  Britldi  Consenra- 
among  us*  and  his  conscientioua  desire  tives  on  this  moat  important  solject. 
to  act  well  and  to  do  rightly.  The  During  the  restoration  in  Franco*  Ibo 
ordonnances  of  July  were  forced  upon  true  and  enlightened  Consarvativca  of 
him  by  the  sedition  and  n»utance  of  Great  Britain  were  always  pntventsd  * 
those  wlio  were  afterwards  the  first  to  from  fooling  an  entire  and  undivided 
lead  the  mob  and  proclaim  rebellion,  friendship  for  the  French  Govern- 
But  we  must  say  more  than  this,  meat*  by  the  fact*  that  one  of  the  leod- 
We  must  speak  out  all  we  think*  as  ing  olyeots  of  that  Government  wvd 
we  are  accustomed  to  do*  "sanspmir,**  always  to  surround  itsdf  by  tlie  lUk  < 
and  "  sans  reproche,'^  The  eldest  Papist  party^  and  to  encooFSge  ^y 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  never  evenr  meana  in  its  power  the  prpgrsii 
loved  England.  England  was  too  of  Popery.  On  the  one  liaa(  aU 
Protestant  for  that  dynasty.  It  is  a  British  Conserramvis  r^foiced  al  the 
fact  which  wvll  admit  of  no  diapoto-<-  overthrow  of  de^potisiBt  at  the  dow» 
that  prior  to  1830  the  Belgian  priests  M  of  nsorpation*  at  the  re-establish- 
— the  factious  Papists  of  the  Low  mcnt  ofl^timaev*  andat  the  letnm 
Countries— were  excited  by  the  Court  of  the  blemngs  of  peace.  But  ca  fjm 
of  the  Tuileries  to  revolt  against  the  other  hand*  their  deHfl^t  and  salisbt* 
best  and  most  Protestant  ally  of  Eng-  tion  weie  always  damped  by  the  Utl^ 
land,  the  King  of  Holland.  It  Is  a  that  they  knew  the  restoied  Fveaah 
fact,  which  is  just  as  indisputable*  that  Governmecit  ntafaied  all  Us  v^makm 
thcPapistsof  lreland*duringtbeLiv«r-  to  tho  KelbnDed  hitb— all  ila  pndv- 
pool.  Canning,  Londonderry»and  Wei-  dices  against  eiea  tha  M  GoQSlllV- 
iington  administrations*  wei<e  urged  on  tkaal  UovenmMit  of  Great  Brililil 
by  the  then  Court  party  in  Fraaeo  to  and  all  its  ayhpalhlcs  for  tto  Mfl^j 
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bigoted  and  intolerant  of  the  Papist  the  monks; — yet  the  heroes  of  the  Ude* 
clergy.  Thus,  whilst  all  true  Con-  fonso  refused  in  their  revised  constita- 
servatiires  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of  tion  to  admit  as  a  right  the  profession 
the  usurper  Bonaparte,  they  rejoiced  of  any  other  religion  in  Spain  than  that 
with  trembling — and  observed  with  of  Romanism.  As,  however,  Roman- 
sorrow  that  the  counsels  of  the  British  ism  is  better  than  Paganism  and  Infi- 
Government  were  too  often  either  re-  delity — and  as  tlie  natural  tendency  of 
jected,  or  taken  as  an  unfitting  inter-  such  a  Government  as  that  of  Chris- 
ference  with  the  sympathies  and  wishes  tina  must  be  to  revive  the  Athebm  of 
of  the  then  reigning  French  dynasty,  the  last  century — even  the  zeal  and  hot 
The  same  mingled  sentiments  of  fiery  Papist  devotion  of  the  priests  of 
satbfaction  and  of  distrust — of  sympa-  Don  Carlos  is  preferable  to  the  liber- 
thy  and  of  anxiety — were,  are,  and  tinism  and  licentiousness,  blasphemy 
must  ever  be  felt  by  the  Conservatives  and  immorality  of  the  Government  of 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  pending,  or  the.  Ildefonso. 

settled,  or  future  questions  of  Spain  The  "  Gazette  cle  France'*  and  the 
and  of  Portugal.  Don  Carlos  is  the  "  Quotidienne,''  the  "  France,**  and 
rightful  sovereign  of  Spain.  On  this  other  able  French  journals  of  the 
subject  we  cannot  entertain  the  shadow  Royalist  party  in  that  country,  are 
of  a  doubt.  But  Don  Carlos  is  sup-  perpetually  attacking  the  British  Con- 
ported  by  a  party  and  by  priests,  with  servatives  and  the  Conservative  press 
whom  and  for  whom  we  can  entertain  of  this  country,  because  the  sympa- 
no  sympathy  and  profess  no  love.  Don  thy  of  the  latter  for  the  former  does 
Miguel  is  in  our  opinion  the  indubit- .  not  go  all  lengths,  and  docs  not  extend 
able  monarch,  by  right  and  by  choice,  to  their  religious  and  moral  as  well 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  but  the  as  political  principles.  This  is  ab- 
Conservatives  of  Great  Britain  can  surd  enough.  The  Gazette  fie  France 
feel  no  anxiety  for  his  success,  and  no  is  daily  eulogizing  the  democrat 
sorrow  for  his  downfall ;  because  they  *'  O*  Connelly*  and  holding  him  up  to 
can  have  no  sympathy  for  a  prince  the  admiration  of  its  readers  as  the 
who  addressed  himself  to  the  Ultra-  model  of  Catholic  virtue,  p;itriotism, 
Jesuits  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  re-  and  wisdom.  Yet  the  Gazette  is  con- 
fused to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Lord  stantly  proclaiming  the  great  maxim, 
Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  **  that  revolt  is  never  justifiable,"  and 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  attach-  supports  with  energy  and  talent  the 
ment  of  British  Conservatives  to  the  cause  of  monarchy  and  legitimate  go- 
principles  of  legitimate  monarchy  and  vemments. 

hereditary  succession,  is  an  enlighten-  The  Gazette  says,  indeed,  in  vindi- 
ed,  rational,  and  defined  attachment,  cation  of  its  absurd  and  dangerous 
It  is  not  a  blind  and  fanatical  adher-  system,  '*  Nous  croyons  que  les  Grecs 
ence  to  a  dogma,  but  a  reasoned  and  n'etaient  pas  plus  tenus  a  la  soumis- 
philosophical  love  of  a  great  moral  sion  envers  les  Turcs,  que  les  Espag- 
truth,  and  of  a  vast  engine  of  social  nols  envers  les  Maures,  et  les  Fran- 
happiness  and  national  order.  Whilst,  qais  envers  les  Anglais  au  temps  de 
therefore,  the  Conservatives  of  Great  Charles  VI  I.  Nous  croyons  que  les 
Britain  cannot  but  feel,  and  cannot  Beiges  n'etaient  imis  a  la  Hollande 
but  desire  the  liveliest  interest  in  and  que  par  un  traite  que  ne  les  obligeait 
desire  for  the  triumph  on  all  occasions  qu'autant  qu'il  ^tait  observe.  Nous 
of  the  greatest  social  and  national  se«  regardons  le  partage  de  la  Pologne, 
curity  against  convulsions  and  anarchy  comme  une  de  ces  grandes  infames 
— they  cannot  abandon  their  moral  diplomatiques  et  politiqiies  centre  les- 
and  religious  aversion  to  that  Romish  quelles  la  verity  et  la  justice  protest- 
Churchy  which  is  the  author  of  so  much  ent  toigours.  Enfin,  nous  soutenons 
of  wo,  and  the  source  of  so  much  of  les  Catholiques  Irlandais,  parcequ'ils 
resistance  and  disorder.  In  the  case  ne  font  pas  autre  chose  qu'invoquer 
of  Spain,  indeed,  the  objection  which:  les  principes  que  les  Anglais  ont 
would  exist  to  Don  Carlos  would  also  etablis  en  1688,  quand  lis  ont  chass^ 
exist  against  the  Queen  Regent ;  for  le  Roi  Jacques.  Nous  croyons  gne 
though  the  monarchical  Government  les  Irlandais  peuvent  redamer  le  rap^ 
robs  the  churches — sacks  the  sacra-  pel  de  V union  comme  en  Amerigue  la 
mental  chests — melts  ^own  the  bells—  Viryinie  et  la  Georgie  peuvent  se  sepa^ 
imprisons  the  clergy.^and  massacres  rer  en  vertu  du  principe  qui  a  fait  la 
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federeUion,   si   ce  principe   tournait 
contre  dies,"* 

What  is  this  language — sprinted  in 
tb9  Royalist^  the  legitimate  Gazette 
de  France,  of  the  28th  September 
last — but  a  direct  appeal  in  favour  of 
revolt  in  Ireland?  Yet  the  Gazette 
accuses  the  British  Conservatives  of 
being  insincere  in  their  professed  at- 
tachment to  monarchical  principles 
and  holds  up  the  cause  of  order  and 
good  government  in  the  united  king- 
dom under  a  Conservative  adminis- 
tration as  the  least  desirable  of  all 
events,  of  course  because  opposed  to 
the  interests  and  progress  of  the  Ro- 
mish faith. 

The  legitimate  party  in  France 
docs  not  appear  to  understand  either 
the  moral  or  political  creed  of  British 
Conservatives.  They  are  perpetually 
confounding  the  character  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1G88  with  the  events  of 
1830,  and  regret  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  with  nearly  as  much  siucerity 
as  they  do  their  late  virtuous  and  de- 
parted monarch.  The  Toryism  of  a 
Sortion  of  the  French  legitimists  is 
acobinism ;  the  Toryism  of  the  Bri- 
tish Conservatives  is  Conservatism. 

But  there  is  another  question  of 
vital  importance  as  connected  with 
France,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to 
direct  public  attention  at  the  present 
moment.  Wo  refer  to  the  religious 
condition  and  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism. 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  events  and  moral  impressions  of 
the  first  French  Revolution.  We  re- 
collect how  the  pernicious  dogmas  of 
the  schools  captivated  the  attention, 
and  were  conveyed  to  the  heart  in  the 
enchanting  page  of  a  novel,  amidst 
the  feigned  adventures  and  passionate 
endearments  of  lovers.  A  century 
before— and  an  attempt  to  violate  the 
shred  of  a  priest*s  garment  would  have 
been  deemed  the  highest  impiety.  But 
that  period  passed  away,  and  a  new  set 
of  philosophers,  takinj^  advantage  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
easily  persuaded  the  people  not  to  be- 
wilder themselves  with  "teasing per- 
plexities  and  inextricable  mysteries  of 
theology r  but  to  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God  1  An  article  of 
faith  was  exposed  in  an  epigram ; 
scepticism  allured  proselytes  by  a  "bon 
mot:''*  and  creeds  were  confuted  in  a 
tong.    The  luminous  and  scrutinizing 
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genius  of  Montesquieu ;  the  splendid 
levity  of  Voltaire;  the  impassioned 
and  fascinating  eloquence  of  Rousseau ; 
the  precision  and  depth  of  D^Alem^ 
bert;  the  bold  and  acute  investigation 
ofBoulanger;  tha  daring  paradoxical 
spirit  of  Hdvttius ;  the  migestic  subli- 
mity of  the  systematic  Buffon;  the 
profound  anatomical  researches  of 
Bailey :  the  captivating  elegance  of 
Marmontel;  the  impressive  conden- 
sed thought  of  Diderot;  all  these, 
with  combined  force,  assailed  and  un- 
settled the  opinions  of  ages.  The 
sacred  ofiice  was  laid  low,  and  the 
madness  of  democracy  vainly  dedi- 
cated a  temple  to  liberty  in  its  ruins. 

The  revolutionary  madness  of  the 
people  began  at  length  to  grow  calm  ; 
the  champions  of  atheism  were  con- 
strained to  make  a  retrograde  motion, 
and  they  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
French  people  the  existence  of  a  Su^ 
preme  Being  I 

The  history  of  Protestantism  in 
France  is  one  of  almost  unwearied  per- 
secution. When  the  Reformation  was 
established  in  Germany,  and  in  a  great 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  number  of  its 

Proselytes  was  small  in  France.  But 
lUther  and  Calvin  lent  it  their  aid, 
and  at  last  it  penetrated  into  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

Francis  I.  did  his  utmost  to  ar- 
rest its  progress.  But  he  failed  in 
his  efforts  ;  and  soft  and  conciliating 
measures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
most  violent  persecutions,  on  the  other, 
were  alike  in  vain.  The  work  of  re- 
formation still  went  on.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  newly-formed  churches  had 
no  moral  bond  of  union.  Fiery  per- 
secution prevailed,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the 
reformed.  Under  these  circumstance?, 
an  assembly,  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  the  reformed  churches  in 
France,  met  on  the  25th  of  May,  1559, 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  In  four  days 
they  drew  up  a  *'  Confession  of  Faith," 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical form  of  government.  The  na- 
tional synods,  which  were  held  suc- 
cessively from  1559  to  1660,  made 
those  changes  and  improvements  which 
circumstances  required. 

After  various  persecuting  edicts,  and 
a  state  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  tlie 
reformed  church,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations,  the  edict 
of  Nantes  was  passed.     This  event 
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cKs«tiit«d  in  April  1698,  and  wm  regis- 
tered in  February  1A99. 

From  that  period  to  the  year  ICIO 
the  churches  nad  some  rest,  and  li- 
berty to  profess  their  religion.  But 
this  peri(Ki  of  repose  was  short,  and 
by  Tarious  persecuting  acts,  for  about 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
Mazarini  the  Protestant  cause  verged 
fast  towards  its  fall.  Flattered  by  his 
confessor,  Pire  la  Chaise^  and  en- 
couraged by  his  confidential  Minister, 
Louvois,  Louis  XIV.  vainly  hoped  to 
reunite  every  heretic  in  his  dominions 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  all 
France  was  covered  with  dismay  and 
despair.  Thousands  were  burned  at 
the  stake,  racked  on  the  wheel,  or 
executed  on  gibbets,  and  as  many,  at 
least,  perished  by  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  of  attempted  emigration. 
Multitudes  were  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  dungeons — places  of  con- 
cealment were  crowded.  When  these 
failed,  the  hunted-down  and  miserable 
exile,  under  bales  of  merchandise,  in 
easks,  or  amid  heaps  of  stores  in  a 
ship,  or  in  the  skiff'  of  a  fisherman, 
attempted  the  hazardous  voyage  to 
the  English  shore.  Some  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  the  fate  of  others  was 
unknown.  Numbers  were  taken  by 
corsairs,  and  endured  many  years  of 
slavery  in  Africa.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  not  less  than  50,000  passed 
over  to  England.  The  Bibles  and 
Testaments  on  one  occasion  destroyed 
at  Mjntz  occupied  twelve  hours  in 
burning.  Five  thousand  five  hundred 
*'  LivRES*'  were  offered  for  the  capture 
of  a  Protestant  pastor ;  and  yet,  even 
in  those  awful  times  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  religion,  many  zealous 
clergymen  continued,  though  in  dis- 
guise, to  visit  their  scattered  flocks. 
Deeply  rooted  piety,  which  the  fire  of 
persecution  rendered  more  fervent, 
procured  them  guides  to  conduct 
them,  and  hosts  to  receive  and  shelter 
them.  The  interior  of  forests,  and 
caverns  in  mountains  became  the 
august  temples  where  the  pious  and 
persecuted  Protestants  assembled,  to 
hear  the  reading  of  the  sacred  volume, 
to  sing  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
feceive  the  elements  of  the  holy  com- 
hiunion.  These  wise  and  good  men 
continued  to  keep  alive  among  them 
the  great  principles  of  the  "  Reforma- 
tion" until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 


when  they  obtained  a   legal  etkt- 

ence. 

The  modem  histoty  of  Protestantism 
in  France  is  better  known  and  more 
identified  with  our  lives  and  expe- 
rience. Napoleon  was  an  enemy  to 
Protestantism f  not  because  he  de« 
spised  or  disbelieved  it,  but  because 
the  great  dynasties  of  Europe  were 
Romanist,  and  he  feared  encouraging 
any  religion  which  might  increase 
their  hatred  of  himself  and  abhorrence 
of  his  conduct.  He  spoke  against 
Protestant  alliances  with  France,  be- 
cause he  hoped  to  gain  over  to  hit 
cause  tlie  priests,  and  the  pious  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, by  those  concessions  to  their 
ignorance  and  their  prejudice. 

The  "  Restoration,''  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  local  persecutions  in 
the  south  of  France  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  was  a  period  of 
calm  for  the  Protestant  Church  in 
that  country.  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  received  from  the  French 
conFi«tories  numberless  addresses, 
thanking  them  in  the  warmest  terms 
for  the  protection  afibrded  to  them,  as 
well  as  for  the  salaries  paid  to  them 
by  the  state  during  the  periods  of 
their  reigns  ;  and  no  class  of  the  com- 
munity ever  demonstrated  more  sin- 
cerely and  unceasingly  their  attach- 
ment to  those  princes  than  did  the 
French  Protestants. 

It  is  our  firm,  deliberate,  and  long- 
formed  conviction,  that  the  progress 
of  Protestantism  in  France  is  essen- 
tial to  her  political  repose,  moral  con* 
sistency,  and  religious  improvement. 
The  events  of  1830  have  tended  to 
confirm  this  conviction  ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  facts  which  have  since 
transpired  during  the  last  seven  years, 
have  come  marvellously  to  the  aid  of 
our  opinion.  If  wo  are  not  much 
mistaken,  the  able  prince  who  now 
occupies  the  throne  of  that  country  is 
well  persuaded  of  this  truism.  Hence 
his  preferences  for  matrimonial  al- 
liances for  his  children  among  Pro- 
testant families,  the  encouragement 
bestowed  by  him  in  Protestant  insti- 
tutions, and  his  anxiety  to  be  allied 
with  the  Protestant  and  enlightened 
Court  of  Berlin.  We  have  watched 
with  daily  attention  the  events  of  the 
last  seven  years.  We  have  observed 
that,  during  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  that  time,  the  diiiction  of  the 
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edtteatioii  of  the  youth  of  France  bas 
been  committed  to  the  hands  of  Pro- 
testant secretaries  of  state,  and  that 
the  professors  occupying  the  most 
important  chairs  have  been  members 
of  the  Reformed  religion.  We  have 
read  the  "  diatribes,'*  and  listened  to 
the  curses  of  the  **  Gazette  de  France** 
party  against  the  Protestants,  and 
have  laughed  heartily  at  the  waitings 
of  ** La  France,*  becaiise  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  is  one  of  the  patrons  of 
the  French  Protestant  Bihle  Society  I 
We  have  followed  with  deep  interest 
the  controversies  which  have  appeared 
oa  this  subject  in  the  French  daily 
and  weekly  journals  ;  and  our  souls 
have  rejoiced  within  us  when  we  have 
read,—."  //  is  high  time  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  stop  the  progress  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  prevent  the  distribution 
of  Protestant  bibles,  pamphlets,  and 
tracts,  by  force,**  knowing,  as  we  did 
know,  that  the  Government  would  do 
no  such  thing,  but  would  leave  Pro- 
testantism and  Rom)anism  quite  free 
to  make  their  way  in  deistical  or 
atheistical  France. 

We  are  not  indeed  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  even  a  portion  of  the  laity  of  that 
church  in  France  have,  during  the 
last  few  months,  complained  in  bitter 
terms  of  the  efforts  making  by  the 
Protestant  party  in  the  great  work  of 
conversion  to  the  Reformed  religion. 
There  is  a  party  growing  up  in 
France  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude, which  is  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  and  which  desires  to 
aid  and  befriend  it  by  obtaining  for  it 
the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  They  belong  to  a  new  school. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  are  Liberals 
of  1836  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  Romanists,  or  profess  to  be  so, 

Juite  as  zealous  and  vehement  as  the 
esuits  of  the  Restoration.  They  wish 
to  secure  to  the  new  Government  in 
France  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  on  conditions  too 
onerous  for  that  Government  to  ac- 
cept, and  too  intolerable  for  the  nation 
to  support.  They  urge  on  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  for  making  an 
alliance  with  the  Romish  priests,  even 
though  to  do  so  it  be  necessary  to  put 
down  by  force  the  growing  spirit  of 
Protestantism.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures — to  the  reading  and  expla- 
nation of  those  Scriptures  by  the  rro- 


testant  clergy  in  the  private  houses  of 
the  Romanists — to  the  distribution  of 
books  of  a  controversial  character, 
explanatory  of  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  two  Churches — to 
the  erection  of  new  Protestant 
churches — to  the  dissemination  of 
religious  Protestant  tracts,  and,  in- 
deed, to  every  effort  at  all  calculated  to 
disturb  the  Catholic  population  in  its 
blind  and  ignorant  attachment  to  the 
Romish  faith,  or  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parish  priesthood,  acqui- 
red by  means  of  the  first  communion 
and  auricular  confession.  Mistaking 
Romanism  for  Christianity,  they  pro- 
claim the  necessity  for  upholding  the 
Rombh  clergy,  and  they  ask  in  the 
columns  of  "  La  Presse**  how  it  is 
possible  to  separate  Christianity  from 
the  State  ?  This  confusion  of  terms 
of  Christianity  for  Romanism  is  not 
accidental.  The  portion  of  the  liberal 
party  in  France,  which  is  at  ono  and 
the  same  moment  attached  to  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  and  to  the  Romish 
Church,  is  ashamed  or  afraid  of  pro- 
claiming itself  wholly  Romanist,  and 
therefore  adopts  the  general  term  of 
Christianity,  The  priests  are  willing 
to  accept  this  alliance,  on  condition 
that  Romanism  is  supported.  Pro- 
testantism discouraged,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France 
rendered  as  much  as  possible  nugatory, 
by  strong  repressive  measures  against 
prosclytism.  There  is  an  old,  expiring, 
Socinian  Protestant  Church  in  France, 
to  which,  indeed,  the  Romish  clergy 
and  laity  make  no  objection.  Well 
aware  that  it  is  useless  for  any  good 

Surpose,  and  that  its  cold  and  formal 
octrincs,  its  worldly  spirit,  and  its 
heterodox  doctrines,  would  rather 
serve  than  injure  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, — they  of 
course  do  not  protest  against  its  exist- 
ence, or  desire  its  destruction.  But 
the  portion  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  which  is  the  subject  of  their 
present  virulent  and  incessant  attacks, 
IS  the  orthodox,  lively,  zealous,  ener- 
getic portion  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
who  have  since  1830  buckled  on  their 
armour,  and  with  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  and  sound  arguments  in  their 
mouths,  have  gone  forth  in  the  name 
of  Gx>d  and  of  truth,  to  preach  to  the 
Catholic  population  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  faith.  "Down  with 
them  I**  "  l^wn  with  them  I**  is  now 
^e  cry  from  Caen  to  the  Cevennes ; 
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and  the  Legitimista  join  in  the  denun-  the  charges  against  him  ;    we  shall 
ciations  of  the  Romish  Liberal  par t^f,  examine  them  hereafter.     All  parties 
Yet  our  hope  for  France  is  iu  Pao-  admit  him  to  ho  a  great  man.     He  is 
TESTANTisM  1     Wo  should  dcspaif  of  the  hope  of  the  Protestants ;  he  is  the 
France,  of  the  stahility  of  her  Govern-  terror  of  the  Jacobin  and  of  tho  Jesuit 
ment,  of  her  continued  repose,  of  her  Romanists ;  ho  is  the  enemy  of  De- 
settling  down  to  peace  and  to  order,  mocracy ;  he  is  the  object  of  the  mosl 
and  of  her  becoming  great  in  arts,  violent  hate  on  the  part  of  all  classes 
science,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  as  of  the  Destructives ;  he  is  the  rallying 
she  has  been  renowned  iu  arms,  did  point  for  the  French  Conservatives  of 
wo  not  perceive  the  prospect  of  the  all    shades,    whoeo    ultra-Uomanism 
spread  of  Protestantism.    That  it  has  does  not  prevent  them  from  adopting 
been  spreading  during  the  last  seven  him  as  their  leader ;  ho  is  a  philoso- 
years  wo  are  quite  certain,  and  that  this  pher,  a  statesman,  a  Protestant,  and 
good  work  wiU  bo  continued,  we  feel  a    Christian  ;     he   has    adopted    the 
fully  assured.     May  our  well-founded  "fait"*  of  the  Revolution   of  1830, 
hopes  not  bo  disappointed !  and  has  endeavoured  to  render  it  sa- 
But  instruments  are  necessary  to  the  lutary  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of 
accomplishment  of  aJl  ends.     Provi-  order  ;  he  refused  to  leave  that  Revo- 
dencc  makes  use  of  means.     He  who  lution  in  the    hands  of  those    who 
rolls  the  stars  along  could  create  a  made  it ;  he  has  a  horror  of  "JhrnO' 
harvest  in  every  field  without  the  aid  ticism:''  and  he  will  never — no,  never 
of  tho  husbandmen.     But  infinite  wis-  — consent  to  the  Movement  party  di- 
dom  has  decreed  that  tho  grain  shall  recting  tho  afiairs  of  the  new  dynas- 
be  sown  in  the  furrows,  and  shall  re-  ty.     To  say  that  he  is  not  faultless  is 
main  to  rot  and  die,  before  it  shall  merely  to  proclaim  that  he  is  a  nun; 
become  the  full  grain  in  the  ear,  and  but  to  say  that  at  this  time,  and  under 
he  gathered  into  the  garners  of  him  all  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
who  toils  to  till,  to  harrow,  to  sow,  to  he  is  eminently,  pre-eminently  qnali- 
wccd,  and  to  reap.     As  it  is  in  the  fied  fur  the  duties  and  labours  of  a 
natural,  su  it  is  in  tho  moral  world  ;  great  Protestant  leader  in  France, — 
and  as,  *'  h^  the  foolishness  of  preach-  and  that  ho  b  a  statteman,  orator* 
1/1//,*'   our  sublime  religion  was  des-  and  philosopher  of  the  first  rank, — is 
tined  by  its  Author  to  be  made  known  only  to  proclaim  a  vast  truth,  and  is 
to  countless  tribes  and  millions  of  the  only  the  rendering  of  strict  justice  to 
human  race,  so,  in  France,  the  cause  distinguished  merit,  and  to   uncom- 
of  Prottslantism  and  truth  must  be  promising  and  admitted  virtue, 
advancedby  means  of  human  agents —        In  1787  the  Protestants  of  France 
men  of  learning,  virtue,  high  ac([uire-  were  not  recognised  by  the    state, 
mcnts,  eloquence,  and  zeal.     Such  an     They  were  excluded  from   all  civil 
agent  is  G  uizot  ;  and  we  have  there-  acts ;  they  were  born,  married,  and 
fore  resolved  on  presenting  to  our  died  amongst  themselves,  without  tlMi 
readers  a  f^ketch  of  hb  interesting  and  registers  of  births  or  of  deaths  being 
valuable  life.  "  disgraced'^   by  their    names,    and 
Guizot,  like  ourselves,  is  a  Conser-  without  the  civil  magistrate  giving  to 
vative;    Guizot,  like  ourselves,  is  a  their  union  the  official  benediction.  No 
Protestant ;  Guizot,  like  ourselves,  is  temple  was  consecrated  by  their  pray- 
attached  to  the  principles  of  hercdita-    ers  ;  no  altar  was  allowed  to  be  erect- 
ry  monarchy  ;  Guizot,  like  ourselves,    ed  by  the  professors  of  the  Reformed 
believes  that  a  new  era  of  peace  and    faith  ;  and  it  was  indeed  in  the  "  <ie- 
order  has  commenced  for  France ;  and,    sert,*  as  they  were  accustomed  to  call 
like  ourselves,  he  also  believes  that    it,  in  the  fields,  in  the  rocks,  in  the 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  among  the    caves  of  the    mountains,  that  their 
risins^  generation  can  alone  assure  to    sighs  were  heard,  and  their  praises 
his  country  a  futurity  of  permanent    and  prayers  were  uttered.     The  as- 
grcatness,  and  of  true  renown.    **  But    semblics  of  the  South  of  Franco  for 
Guizot  is  a  JToctrinaire ;  Guizot  be-    religious  solemnities  were  '' few  and 
longed  to   the    defection  of   Affier,    far  between,'* — held  at  the  risk  of 
which  lost  tho  last  dynasty ;  Guizot    persecution  and  prosecution,  and  lia» 
adopted  at  once  the    revolution    of    ble  to  be  disturbed  by  the  active  and 
1830;    Guizot  voted  a  new  charta,    zealous  agents  of  a  fanatical  Roman- 
and  made  a  new  King.*'    These  are    ist  clergy.    It  was  under  the  empire 
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of  this  leg^islation  that  the  subject  of  the  examples  of  goodies  and  great- 
this  biographical  sketch — Francois  ncss  which  she  i^uud  written  in  the 
Pierre  Guill\ume  Guizot — was  history  of  her  own  family.  For  her 
born  at  Nismes  on  the  4  th  October,  then  commenced  the  austere  practice 
1787.  Two  months  after  his  birth  an  of  those  seYcre  and  painful  duties 
edict  of  Louis  XVI.  restored  to  Pro-  which  her  friends  saw  her  so  reli- 
testants  their  civil  position  in  the  giously  accomplish  amidst  all  the 
state,  and  the  Revolution  of  1787  li-  trials  and  dangers  by  which  her  path 
berated  them  from  all  humiliating  was  beset  during  her  passage  through 
distinctions,  and  secured  to  them  the  this  life.  Nothwithstanding  the  pub- 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  belonging  to  lie  interest  which  was  felt  for  her  at 
all  citizens.  Such  an  act  of  justice  Nismes  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
and  reason  was  of  course  received  the  public  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
with  gratitude  by  the  French  Pro-  her  sons,  she  tore  herself  away  from 
testants ;  and  the  fatlier  of  the  subject  all  these  mitigations  to  her  sorrows, 
of  this  memoir,  M,  Francois  And/e  and  proceeded  to  Geneva,  because 
Guizot,  a  diiitinguished  barrister  of  she  felt  that  the  education  of  her  sons 
the  Nismes  bar,  and  descended  from  required  this  sacrifice  at  her  hands, 
an  old  and  highly  respected  Protest-  Geneva,  though  it  had  lost  its  politu 
ant  family  of  the  South,  distinguished  cat  independence,  had  at  least  pre- 
himself  by  his  devotedness  to  the  new  served  its  schools  ;  and  it  was  only 
regime,  and  to  the  at  once  monarchical  necessary  to  observe  the  variety  and 
and  popular  movements  of  the  first  extent  of  the  objects  taught  at  those 
period  of  the  French  Revolution,  schools,  and  to  compare  them  with 
But  the  father  of  M.  Guizot,  soon  the  splendid  intellectual  resources  of 
compelled  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  the  central  school  at  Nismes,  not  to 
truth  to  abandon  the  revolutionary  be  at  once  aware  that  her  duty  was 
party,  and  to  disavow  its  fury  and  its  as  obvious  as  it  was  painful, 
crimes,  was  one  of  those  who  was  sa-  From  his  first  entrance  into  these 
crificed  for  his  aversion  to  anarchy  schools  the  young  Francis  took  an 
and  treason,  and  on  the  Sth  Aprii,  honourable  and  even  distinguished 
1794,  forfeited  his  life  on  a  Robes-  rank,  and  the  most  brilliant  success 
pierrian  scaffold.  There  is  a  circum-  crowned  his  assiduity  and  pcrseve- 
stanco  connected  with  the  execution  ranee ;  fur  of  all  the  qualities  which 
of  this  honourable  and  excellent  man  adorned  his  mind,  the  power  of  his 
which  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  re-  attention  most  astonished  his  profess- 
cord,  as  corroborative  of  the  fact  that  ors.  Often  did  his  schoolfellows  take 
a  good  Protestant  is  a  good  citizen  a  boyish  but  somewhat  malicious 
and  a  good  subject.  Compelled  to  pleasure  in  disturbing  his  sedate  spi- 
hide  himself,  in  order  to  escape,  if  rit  and  his  intellectual  reveries  when 
possible,  from  the  hands  of  the  Revo-  they  observed  him  absorbed  by  his 
lutionary  assassins,  he  was  discovered  studies.  Sometimes  they  would  shake 
in  his  retreat  by  a  gendarme,  who  him,  laugh  at  him,  and  even  tear  his 
really  regretting  that  he  had  found  clotlies  to  rouse  him  ;  and  not  unfre- 
him  out,  offered  to  allow  him  to  es-  qucutly  they  wore  obliged  to  make 
cape,  and  thus  to  save  his  conscience  iiim  experience  corporal  suffering  be- 
from  the  remorse  of  being  an  accom-  fore  he  was  fully  aware  of  their  rail- 
plice  in  hb  death ;  but  M.  Guizot*s  leries  and  vexations — so  much  was  ho 
father  felt,  that  to  save  his  own  life  it  engrossed  by  his  intellectual  occupa- 
would  be  necessary  to  compromise  tions.  Hiseycswould  then  open  widely, 
that  of  the  unfortunate  gendarme,  and  as  if  astonished  at  their  folly  ;  and  not 
he  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  re-  till  a  loud  broad  laugh  had  awoke 
fuse  the  proposed  sacrifice,  and  re-  him  from  his  absorption  was  he  fully 
mained  a  prisoner.  aware  that  ho  was  the  object  of  their 
The  mother  of  M.  Guizot  {Eliza-  merriment,  and  the  butt  of  their  child- 
^/A  «^/>^za  i9o;itce/)  was  left  a  widow  ish  conspiracy.  Plutarch  is  full  of 
with  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  these  irecitals  of  the  dawnings  of  wis- 
had  only  begun  his  seventh  year  when  dom  and  greatness  in  his  heroes.  Ho 
her  husband  was  led  to  the  block,  loved  to  make  the  horoscope  corre- 
She  showed  herself  worthy  of  the  8{K)nd  with  the  future  life,  or  vice 
excellent  and  honourable  man  who  versa;  and  without  having  recourse 
had  been  separated  from  her,  and  of  to  the  science  of  astrology^  '^<&  ^v^ 
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say  tliiB  mucli — that  from  this  deter-  tractions.^  When^  howeveTf  he  corn- 
mined  and  persevering  application  menced  his  **  Cows  de  PhUotophU^* 
Tfhen  young,  the  biographer  might  his  miud  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  new 
predict  the  formation  of  a  mind  so  region  of  intelligence.  From  this 
eminently  serious  and  philosophical  moment  his  reason  began  to  have  full 
a3  that  which  M.  Guizot  has  since  sway.  It  was  from  this  epoch  that 
posscsscil.  There  is  another  fact  he  always  dates  what  he  terms  the 
connected  with  his  early  hbtory»  liberty  of  his  life.  His  younger  yean 
which  is  indeed  well  worth  record-  merely  necall  to  him  recollections  of  a 
iiig.  very  doubtful  character ;  but  from  the 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  chil-  day  when  his  mind  was  no  longer  ob- 

drcn  to  find  in  the  unwise  indulgence  liged  to  accept  as  a  law  the  opinions 

of  their  grand-parents  a'soK  of  impru-  and  thoughts  of  his  professor ;  when 

dent  protection  against  the  just  se-  his  opinions  weie  placed  under  the 

verity  or    firmness   of    their   father  sole  responsibility  of  his  own  reason ; 

or  mother.      Thus  in  the  maternal  and  when  he  could  march  in  all  its 

residence  of  young  Guizot  the  autho-  force,  and  with  all  its  liberty;  then 

rity  of  his  only  parent  was  sometimes  all  the  actions  of  his  life  became  im- 

mcnaccd  with  being  compromised  by  pressed  on  his  memory,  and  to  this 

the  intervention  of  the  grandfather  day  he  will  converse  of  all  the  think- 

and  grandmother.    But  the  good  feel-  ings  and  mental  diseoveriea  of  those 

ing  of  the  youth  on  these  occasions  hours*  as  though  they  had  transpired 

re-established,  even  to  his  own  preju-  but  yesterday.     It  would  be  puerile, 

dice,  the  hierarchy  of  the  social  or  when  writing  the  memoirs  of  such  a 

domestic  powers,  and  he  always  took  man  as  M.  Guizot,  to  render  an  ae- 

part  with  his  mother  and  with  her  count  of  all  the  academic  honoun 

authority,  even  though  against  him-  conferred  upon  him  as  the  reward  for 

self.     Was  not  tliis  a  sort  of  early  his  diligence  and  progress ;  but  when 

adoption  by  his  mind  of  that  spirit  of  he  left  the  classes  in  1805,  hie  sueceu 

government,  which  he  has  since  de-  had  been  so  marked  and  trantcendeiit» 

sired  to  establish  in  France,  applied  that  his  professors  did  not  hesitate  to 

as  it  were  by  instinct  to  education  ?  predict  for  him  a  brilliant  career. 

The  young  Guizot  had  commenced  Having  accomplished  the  ol^eetshe 
his  studies  in  1799 — in  1803  he  began  proposed*  by  her  residence  at  GeneTi, 
his  course  of  philosophy.  Four  years  Aladame  Guizot  returned  with  her 
had  been  abundantly  sufficient  for  him  sons  to  Languedoc,  there  to  fulfil  oo 
to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin*  her  part  those  filial  duties  to  her  then 
Greek,  German,  English,  and  Italian,  aged  parent*  which  she  knew  so  well 
According  to  the  system  of  instruction  how  to  perform.  Her  eldest  son  left 
adopted  at  Geneva,  the  scholars  were  the  maternal  home  soon  afterwards, 
not  merely  obliged  to  read  certain  and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  the 
extracts,  and  translate  certain  portions  principles  of  law  and  of  justice.  On 
of  privileged  authors ;  but  bv  moans  quitting  his  beloved  parent*  he  took 
of  repeated  and  varied  readings  of  with  him*  however*  her  stem  and  in» 
all  sorts  of  authors,  hi  all  languages*  flexible  love  of  virtue  and  truth* — and 
they  were  initiated  in  the  diiferent  had  no  object  in  residing  at  Paris  but 
ages  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  literature,  to  prepare  for  the  future  and  import- 
Thus  M.  Guizot,  during  the  four  ant  duties  of  an  active  life, 
years  of  his  study  of  languages,  had  This  period  in  the  life  of  a  young 
read  the  whole  of  Thucydidcs,  De-  man  is  at  onco  the  most  critical  ana 
mosthcnes,  and  Tacitus.  As  to  the  the  most  important.  The  connexions 
modern  languages  he  had  acquired*  and  even  acquaintanceships  contracted 
ho  knew  them  sufficiently  well  to  speak  at  the  threshold  of  the  world,  and  at 
them  with  facility — and  as  to  German f  the  entrance  into  society*  ordinarily 
he  could  converse  in  it  with  as  much  decide  the  future  movements  of  a 
fluency  as  in  French.  His  success  in  young  man.  M.  Guizot  was*  from 
the  acquisition  of  languages  was  not*  various  causes*  thrown  into  tlie  society 
however,  the  result  of  any  pleasure  of  the  members  and  defenders  of  the 
enjoyed  in  their  attainment,  but  of  a  former  Directory — and  the  trial  for 
docility  of  s|ririt*  great  industry,  and  him  was  therefore  moet  perilous.  DoC 
conviction  of  their  utility.  Greek  the  nature  of  his  character  protected 
i/terature  had  for  bim  tbe  gteaVfiil  «iu  bltci  against  the  evils  of  lo  friTolooi  a 
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society ;  ^and  the  lieentioiifnesi  of  ieU«  eonfided  b)  Umwlf  to  UbmiK  ' 

manners  which  then  reigned,  could  not  whilst  it  announced  a  retolndon  of 

but  wound  the  principles  and  tastes  of  mind»  and  a  love  of  aeqnirenonta  feiy 

a  young  man,  austere  and  romantic^  seldom  possessedt  could  not  fail  at  thi 

philosophical  and  deyout.     Thus  this  same  time  of  giving  to  his  unaidal 

epoch  of  liberation  from  control,  so  studies   more   of   certainty   and   of 

long  desired  and  dreamt  of  by  young  breadth.    The  friendship  of  M*  Stmt 

men,  was  for  Guizot  a  period  of  pro-  fer  was   not   only  precious   to   mL 

found  "  ennui,**  nor  was  he  able  at  Guizot  from  the  direct  action  wbidi 

that    time    to   study  profoundly,  as  it  exercised   over  his  historical  and 

young  men  in  France  can  now,  the  philosophical  studies,  but  to  it  was  in* 

principles  of  public  right.    In  that  debted  for  the  acquaintance  of  M«# 

period,  when  Napoleon  was  engaged  Suard,  by  whose  instramentalihr  bo 

in  changing  all  the  surrounding  Re-  became  acquainted  with  HademoiseUo 

publics  which  had  been  so  moulded  bj  Pauline  de  Meulao.     At  that  period 

tho  Directory  as  tp  correspond  with  this  distinguished  woman  edited  the 

that  of  France,  into  new  forms  and  **  PuNusUte"  with  great  success ;  but 

models,  to  be  similar  to  the  French  a  serious  and  protracted  illness  attack* 

empire;  and  when  the  Usurper  set  ed  her,  and  she  feared*  that  her  labonra 

about  his  maritime  expedition  against  would  be  interrupted,  when  an  on* 

England,  collecting  a  flotilla  of  2000  known  hand  wrote  to  hec  to  entreal 

small   vessels,    manned    by    16,000  that  her  mind  might  be  unanzioua  ae 

sailors,  capable  of  carrying  an  army  to  the  fate  of  her  Talnahle  wori^,  and 

of  160,000  men,  9000  cavalry,  and  a  that  if  seal  and  amduity  eoqld  replaeo 

numerous  artillery,^  the  principles  of  for  some  time  the  talent  which  tbo 

public    right  were  .ito^  taught,  but  readers  of  the '' i^i&^taflii"  had  been 

merely  a  knowledge  of  the  exiUing  accustomed  to  find  in  the  columns  of 

legislation.     The  &tt  year  was  then  that  publication,  she  might  rely  on 

to  Guizot  a  year  nearly  lost.     The  the  exactitude  and  care  of  her  anonj- 

acquaintance  he  formed  shortly  after-  mens  correspondent.    The  offer  waa 

wards  with  some  distinguiih^  men,  accepted,  and  it  waa  not  till  after  a 

and  above  all  with  M,  Steiplbr,  tho  long  convalescence,  that  she  was  aware 

former   minister   of   Switzerland   at  that  it  was  to  M.  Guizot  she  waa  in* 

Paris,  was  tbo  means  of  introducing  debted  for  these  signal  services.    The 

him  to  a  better  path.     The  phUoso-  literary  vocation  of  M.  Guizot  waa 

phical  experience  of  M.  Stcipfer,  and  encouraged  by  his  fi«quent^  eonti 

bis  profound  studies  in  theology,  en-  with  men  of  talent  and  acqui 

abled  his  young  friend  to  satisfy  htm-  in  the  saloon  of  M.  Suard,  wi      i  as 

self  as  to  some  questions  which  had  that  period  they  were  wont  to  . 

for  a  long  time  past  occupied   hia  ble.     His  essays  in  the  **  Pubhi 

mind.      The  frivolous  scepticism  of  were  soon  ibllowed  by  H«         i     -■:• 

that  period  of    French  history  thus  ''  Xe  DicHtmnaire  dm  * 

produced  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  If  this  book  had  no  otli«r  i 

M.  Guizot,  and  all  doubts  and  dif*  would  be  curious  as  the         bfr  v 

ficulties  were  removed  by  the  eounsela  of  an  eminent  and  illiiH     us 

and  experience  of  M.  Steipfer.  Under  Hia  philosophical  introd 

the  auspices  of  his  friend  and  his  host  the  Peculiar  Character  oi  uw  r 

— for  M.  Guizot  resided  in  the  country-  Lam     ige.**  ia  wortl^  of  an  a  b 

house  of  that  excellent  and  able  maa  p       u  |         in  it  ia  diaeo' 

— he  studied,  in  the  years  1807  and  faoi        oi  i  '  rid  of  i 

1808,   the  philosophy  of  Rant,  and  di  ini       (       n  wj 

German  literature,  as  well  as  pat  in         re  *  oi*  i     .  oi  lb. 

execution  his  project  of  recommencing  enibrc        |  i  i  'j     ■  . 

his  classical  studies.     This  was  a  sin*  an  ox       wO :  -  j 

gular  and  peculiar  resolution ;  but  it  pen  ea  j       eo  a  i  wis 

is  not  doubtful  that  the  perseveranoo  one  cuon    i 

with  which  he  pursued  the  w&an^  tho      siioiiai        p      .        « 

plishment  of  this  self-impoeed  talk,  di     ;  i  <  u^ 

has  contributed,  more  than  any  thing  I'cxi  nln  vm  d 

else,  to  give  him  that  solid  knowledge^  pt      i 

which  is  the  foundatkm  of  hb  taloBl  < 

and  success.    This  odneation  of  binh  |p 
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by  M.  de  Fontanes  to  the  Chair  of  English  prisoners  should  be  made  for 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  the  French  prisoners  who  were  captive  in 
University.  Up  to  tliat  period,  the  Great  Britain.  This  projected,  or 
Chair  of  both  Ancient  and  Modem  said  to  be  projected,  exchange  was 
History  had  been  occupied  by  M.  never  seriously  desired  by  Napoleon, 
Lacratelle.  It  was  now  divided,  and  for  ho  imagined  that  England  yroxM 
M.  Guizot  has  established  for  himself  be  more  embarrassed  and  annoyed  by 
in  that  capacity  a  reputation  which  having  to  maintain  those  prisoners 
can  never  die.  At  that  moment  com-  than  she  would  be  rejoiced  to  have 
menccd  his  relations  with  Roger  CoU  her  soldiers  and  sailors  back  again ; 
lard,  the  professor  of  the  history  of  and  at  that  period  he  was  in  no  want 
philosophy  —  and  an  intimacy  of  of  soldiers  to  fight.  Ihe  **  Memoire'^ 
thought  aud  feeliug  was  established,  of  M.  Guizot  was  written  in  favour  of 
wliich  has  lasted  for  twenty-four  the  prompt  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
years — aud  is  now  as  warm  and  vigo-  tion,  which  Napoleon  was  by  no 
rous  as  ever.  means  anxious  to  terminate.  This 
When  M.  de  Fontanes  announced  specunen  of  tlio  opinions  of  M.  Guizot 
to  M.  Guizot  his  appointment  to  tho  was  not  then  favourable  to  him  in  the 
Chiur  of  Modern  History  at  the  Uni-  eyes  of  the  Duke  or  of  the  Emperor  ; 
versity,  ho  spoke  to  him  at  some  and  he  returned  to  his  literary  studies 
length,  and  with  much  force,  of  the  and  occupations.  This  is  one  of  a 
importance  which  ho  attached  to  his  vast  number  of  specimens  of  the  inde- 
opcniog  speech.  "  The  Emperor  pendence  aud  elevation  of  tho  mind 
reads  them  all,'*  said  Do  Fontanes,  and  character  of  M.  Guizot. 
**  so  take  care  you  find  a  suitable  Tlie  students  of  the  Normal  School 
place  for  his  eulogium."  It  was  remember  to  tlib  hour  the  efibcts  uf 
thought  that  M.  Guizot,  a  young  his  lectures  on  Modem  History  at  the 
man  just  entering  into  life,  raised  to  University.  From  that  epoch,  the 
so  distinguished  a  position,  would  not  study  of  history  took  its  just  rank  in 
hesitate  to  speak  with  efTusion  and  public  education  in. France;  and  men 
eloquence  of  the  then  victorious  and  of  dbtinguished  minds  began  to  pene- 
triumphant  Usurper.  But  M.  Guizot  trate  with  ardour  into  the  depths  of  a 
was  made  of  very  different  stuff.  It  science  which  had  been  so  long  and 
was  not  that  he  did  not  appreciate  his  so  lamentably  neglected, 
talents  or  admit  his  courage — but  M.  Tho  enemies  of  M.  Guizot  bring 
Guizot  was  no  lover  of  usurpation—-  against  him  the  charge  of  coldness  for 
no  friend  to  absolute  and  Imperial  the  Imperial  regime,  and  of  a  secret 
Governments — and  no  flatterer  of  him  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
who  wore  a  crown  through  ambition  If  this  be  a  charge  worthy  of  confuta- 
and  by  blood.  It  is  not  known  whe-  tion,  it  may  be  met  by  the  following 
thcr  Bonaparte  did  or  did  not  look  observations: — For  our  own  ))arts,  we 
over  this  inauguration  speech  of  the  should  be  by  no  means  inclined  to 
young  Profbssor  ;  but  if  he  did  so,  ho  apologize  for  sucli  a  coldness,  or  for 
found  no  reference  to  his  own  name,  such  an  attachment.  The  Imperial 
M.  Guizot  had  no  wish  to  become  a  regime  was  neither  favourable  to  mind 
politician.  Freedom  of  thought  occu-  nor  to  matter — to  phUoso])hy,  nor  to 
pied  him  more  than  freedom  of  politi-  reason — to  literary  men  nor  to  states- 
cal  institutions  ;  but  yet,  on  suitable  men — and  certainly  neither  to  liberty 
occasions,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro-  nor  to  constitutional  government  and 
claim  his  fixed  and  philosophical  opi-  progress.  How,  then,  was  it  possible 
nions.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  at  that  M.  Guizot,  as  a  man  of  vast  mind 
tho  close  of  181 1,  or  in  the  beginning  and  gigantic  acquirements,  could  feel 
of  1812,  M.  Pasquicr  and  Madamo  otherwise  than  coldly  towards  the 
de  Kemusat  proposed  to  Napoleon  to  Imperial  Government?  M.  Guizot,  in 
name  M.  Guizot  to  the  post  of  Auditor  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  had  con- 
to  the  Council  of  State.  The  Duke  tracted  some  acquaintanceship  and 
of  Bassano,  then  tho  right-hand  man  even  friendship  for  the  enlightened 
of  Napoleon,  directed  tho  young  can-  portion  of  tho  arLstocracy  of  tho 
didate  to  prepare  a  **  Menioire''  on  an  eighteenth  century — for  Madame  de 
important  question  which  was  at  that  Tess^  and  tho  Princess  d*Hcnin.  But 
moment  under  discussion.  The  ques-  at  that  period  of  French  history  an 
tion  was,  whether  an  exchange  of  organized  Bourbon  party  did  not  exiat 
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in    France  ;    and  though,  after  the        On  the  return  of  M.  Guisot  to  Pui^ 

events  of  1814,  there  were  many  who  he  was  pointed  out  to  the  Abl>6  de 

pretended  always  to  have  cherished  in  Montesquieu,  of  M.  Royer  Collard,  as 

their  hearts  the  liveliest  sentiments  of  a  man  eminently  qualified  to  fill  th« 

devotion  for  the  House  of  Bourhon —  post  of  secretary-general  to  the  Minis- 

their   protestations    were    generally  ter  of  the  Interior.     This  act  of  M. 

false — the  Bourbons  had  ibeeu  forgot-  Royer  Collard  was  one  of  friendship 

ten  in  the  long  emigration  of  them-  —his  nomination  one  of  wisdom.  Tho 

selves  and  their  real  partisans — and  in  Government  of  Louis  XVI II.,  at  tho 

the  Wars  of  the  Republic— the  Direc-  same  time  that  it  placed  at  the  head  of 

tory — the  Consulate — and  the  Empire,  afiairs  a  great  seigneur ,  an  ecclesiastic* 

So  true  is  this,  that  the  youths  of  an  old  royalist,  wished,  very  naturally 

France  at  tho  schools,  in  1814,  receiv-  and  very  properly,  to  evince  its  real 

ed  with  astonishment,  mingled  with  impartiality,  by  placing  near  him  a 

incredulity,  the  intelligence  that  the  bourgeois,  a  Protestant,  and  a  man  of 

old  family  of  the  Bourbons  was  not  progressive  opinions.     This  was  the 

entirely  extinct.     Far  from  preparing  origin  of  M.  Guizot*s  political  career. 

for  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  princes,  It  was  alike  honourable  to  himself  aud 

M.  Guizot  left  wholly  to  Providence  to  the  Government,  which  sought  to 

the  disposal  of  such  an  event — and  profit  from  hb  wise  and  able  ser- 

occupled  his  mind  with  preparing  the  vices. 

rising  generation  to  fulfil  with  honour  Thus  M.  Guizot  became  the  repre- 
and  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  sentation  of  what  was  best  and  most 
country  the  duties  which  might  dc-  durable  in  the  new  and  changed 
Yolve  upon  them.  In  one  word,  M.  France,  in  an  administration  whose 
Guizot,  though  convinced  that  usur-  principal  element  was  necessarily,  and 
nation  was  seldom  permanent,  and  that  perhaps  wisely,  the  France  of  ]  790. 
legitimacy  was  even  more  essential  to  This  introduction  of  M.  Guizot  into 
the  liberties  and  progress  of  the  peo-  the  government  ofthe  country,  though 
pie  than  to  the  security  of  the  throne  only  in  a  secondary  character,  was  ono 
and  the  rights  of  tho  monarch,  kept  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
himself  wholly  aloof  from  all  court  ability  of  Louis  XV 11 1.;  and  M.  Gui- 
intriguos,  and  from  all  political  com-  zot,  in  accepting  the  functions  confided 
binations  ;  so  that  when  the  Rcstora-  to  his  execution,  showed  at  once  a  just 
tion  took  place  in  March  1814,  he  was  desire  to  reply  to  tho  bounty  and  con- 
residing  tranquilly  at  Nismes  with  his  fidcnce  of  his  king,  and  a  wish  to  se- 
mother,  whose  declining  years  he  was  cure  the  progress  of  rational  liberty, 
watching  over  and  soothing,  after  a  and  of  wise»  temperate,  and  well  con- 
long  absence.  sidered  reforms.  No  principles  wera 
And  here  we  must  bo  allowed  to  compromised  by  this  union.  No  sa- 
pause  for  a  few  moments  to  vindicate  crifico  was  made  of  just  partialities,  or 
M.  Guizot  from  the  charge  of  being  of  well-founded  preferences.  But  the 
alternately  an  imperialist,  a  legitimbt,  government  was  enlightened  by  the 
and  a  revolutionist.  Wo  have  seen  advice  of  M.  Guizot — and  M.  Guizot 
that  he  was  never  an  imperialist.  He  was  kept  from  advancing  too  rapidly 
was  a  legitimist  in  principle,  but  with  by  the  prudence  of  the  court  and  tho 
rational  liberty.  Protestantism,  and  monarch.  In  the  post  which  M.  Gui- 
toleration.  He  was  never  a  revolu-  zot  occupied,  he  endeavoured  by  every 
tionist ;  never  in  his  boyhood — never  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
in  his  youth — never  in  his  manhood —  ascendency  of  tho  Jesuit  and  nltra- 
and  never  in  his  maturer  years.  He  Roman  Catholic  party — he  took  care 
has  accepted  the  *' facts  '*  of  the  pc-  that  the  royal  family  should  know  that 
riods  in  which  he  has  lived,  not  to  pro-  the  l^otestants  of  France  would  yield 
fit  by  them,  but  to  endeavour  to  ex-  to  none  in  their  conservative  and  mo- 
tract  sweet  from  bitter — good  from  narchical  principles — and  he  laboured 
evil — and  to  leave  the  world,  if  possi-  to  impress  on  the  Government  the  duty 
ble,  better  than  he  found  it.  We  have  of  striving  against  a  re-actionary  spi- 
net always  thought  with  him  as  to  the  rit — of  forgetting,  if  p<H«ible,theevents 
means  by  which  an  end  should  be  ac-  ofthe  last  twenty  years — and  of  giving 
complished— but  we  acquit  him  of  all  to  France  a  representative  and  yet 
selfishness,  obstinacy,  ingratitude,  or  monarchical  government — ^resemblu^ 
ilMcnow.  as  much  as  possible  the  msgnifiMot 
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and  glorioui  edifice  of  the  Bdtieh  eoa» 
stitudon. 

When^  in  181 5»  M.  Guizot  was  ap- 
pointed secretary-general  to  tbe  Mi- 
nister of  Justice,  he  exclaimed^  with 
Berryer, "  No  re-actions  /*'  "  Ao  tctff-* 
folds  r  "  No  violences  r  He  was 
al^o  opposed  to  the  execution  of  Mar* 
shid  Ney^and,  with  Berryer,  desired 
that  tho  Restoration  might  be  kept 
pure  from  the  blood  of  eyen  liberal 
fanatics. 

Tbe  Restoration  in  France  was  lost 
by  the  ultra*Roman  Catholio  party. 
This  is  a  fact  which  all  will  do  well  to 
remember — and  which  history  wiU  not 
fail  to  record.     But  besides  this,  the 
Restoration  was  betrayed  by  those 
who   professed   to   desire  its  conti* 
nuance,    and   who    vowed   for   the 
princes  of  Bourbon  an  undying  gra- 
titude and  love.     M.  Gulsot  belonged 
to  neither  of  those  parties.     He  did 
not  belong  to  the  VUleles,  ComrySy 
Queieus,   and  Polignacs  of  France, 
on  the  one  hand — ^nor  to  the  Perier 
and  Foy  party,  on  the  other.     He 
loved  his   king — and   he  loved  the 
charta — ^but  he  loved  liberty  with  the 
former — and  progress  and  order  irith 
the  latter.     He  was  not  ultra-  enongli 
to  please   those  who   deceived  the 
throne — nor  "  liberal**  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy those  who  were  ever  engaged  in 
undermining  it.     ''  Yet  in  after  y§ars 
M,  Guizot  joined  the  Perier  par^T* 
Yes — the  moderate,  sensible,  enlight* 
cned  portion  of  that  party  he  <&f  join 
at  1830.     But  why?  Because  he  was 
altered?    No:  but  because  lAe|f  were 
changed.      Casimir  Perier  deplored 
tlie   Restoration,   and   regretted  bis 
princes  to  the  last  moments  of  his  lifb| 
and  we  know  him  to  have  decUred  to 
an  orderly  officer  of  the  former  Emp^ 
ror  of  the  French,  "  that  he  skemld 
indeed  die  happy  if  he  couid  beHevs 
that  France  would  enjoy  ikencefwrward 
tf^e  same  degree  of  liberty  that  she  had 
possessed  under  the  Bourbons**    M. 
Guizot  joined  the  improved,  modera- 
ted, and  wise  portion  of  the  Perier 
party  in  1830 — to  save  the  remnants 
of  the  throne  from  destmctioir  by  the 
Propagandists  and  Revolv^^'niirts  of 
that  threatening  epoch.  t  assert 

then  with  confidence,  I  M.  QfAuot 
had  not  changed.  VL^  i  in  1680 
what  he  was  at  the  poriou  bis  lifin 
we  are  now  conteo  F 

great  potttive  evil  ho  i 


eirtra^  |Qqi0  goocU«i»d  at  leaal  to 
save  Franco  from  a  repetUion  of  At 
scenes  of  the  republic.  The  uUfife 
Romanism  of  the  court  likewiso  dlot 
gusted  him — and  though  ho  ytvgH  kiL 
tor  tears  over  the  fatal  ordonnanoM  ef 
July,  bo  felt  that  he  owed  a  duU  to 
his  counti^  even  before  that  which  ho 
owed  to  his  king ;  and  ho  rushed  foiw 
ward  to  aid  in  saving  France  from  tho 
sanguinary  re-action  of  tho  horron  tf 
1703.    But  to  return  to  1815. 

M.  Guizot  has  had  a  charge  brought 
against  him  by  his  former  adndrenb 
when  it  was  hoped  he  would  supj^oit 
democracy  against  monarchy  — nd 
tho  barricades  against  the  throne ;  that 
he  ''  emigrated  to  Gand**  with  Loula 
XVIIL,  and  was  tho  odltMur  of  tho 
official  ^^Momtesar'*  thera  pabUahed  hj 
the  French  princes.    Now,  though  wo 
are  amongst  those  who  hcmowr  tibo 
Duthftil  servants  of  tho  BoorboB  tu 
mily,  and  who  shonld  consider  it  oo 
sort  of  reproach  to  have  been  among 
tho   number  of  those  emmws/l^  to 
Gand,  on  tho  return  of        Usurper 
fhnn  Elba  to  Parts  with  »      1    oit 
stained  banneob  hopinsroiuw      rd 
involve  Europe  in  a      no      < 
grsiioa  i  yet  it  is  iiu  » 
Gnisot  ean  bOy  inth  prop       , 
an  emigrant,  and  it  is  >ruuuy 
that  he  edited  tho   <<  Momtmhr 
Gand:*   After  the  20th  March, 
far  from  following  Louis  XVI^> 
Gand,  M.  Guiaot  remained  at 
raturned  to  hla  post  of  pn 
history,  and  to  his  Ihnctions  «■  ■ 
rary  man,  poaoeablT  attending  tu 
duties  and  his  books.    Tonmrda 
end  of  May,  indeed,  -when  it  i 
dent  that  Europe  wonkl  do(      w 
the  Usurper,  who  had  broken  ids 
and  }m  vow,  and  when  it  up 
very  probaUe   that   L(        a,^«< 
would  return  to  PraBce»        w 
desired  to  see  less  of  the  <kv 
— ^less  of  tho  <dd  French  monar 
poU^f  and  mora  of  tho  na 
character  of      i  e 

in  tiio  go^  A  oi  1 

thought  U  uauwfiCBsabki 
XVUI.  should  ho  infoi 
would  bo  esM     d       i 
shonldbomoTO  r        n 
wmA       t        de 
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is  between  the  religious  and  the  sapof^ 
stitiotis  edac^on  of  the  rising  genera* 
tion.  M.  Guizot  desired  the  youth  of 
France  to  be  brought  up  religiousfy-^ 
tlie  Jesuits  wbhed  them  to  be  brought 
up  superstitiously : — 

"  11  est  des  gens  qui  voudraient  que 
l*education  ffit  non  pas  religieusei  niaU 
superstitieuse;  nou  pas  forte  et  morale, 
mais  asservie  aux  plus  mberables  pre- 
juges ;  ces  hommes  la  pensent  que  la 
science  mine  les  moeurs ;  que  lea 
lumicres  perdent  Ics  etats ;  que  la 
raison  tue  la  religion  ;  que  hors  de  la 
servitude  d*csprit  et  do  rignorance,  il 
n*y  u  dc  Siilur,  ni  pour  la  morale^  ni 
pour  rautel,  ni  pour^le  trone,  et  que 
pour  prcveuir  lo  retour  des  Revoilti- 
tions,  il  faut  revcnir  sans  reserve  aux 
lois  et  aux  usages  des  temps  passes, 
qui  cepcndant  les  ont  amenees.  Aux 
yeux  de  ces  hommes  Tuniversit^  est 
en  effet  tres  coupable ;  car  ello  n*a 
point  fait  ce  qu'clles  desirent :  £llo  n*a 
point  cru  quo  Tiostruction  publique 
eut  pour  objet  de  maintenir  ct  de 
propager  rignorancc ;  que  des  chaises 
de  philosophic  et  de  logiquo  fussent 
institutes  pour  asservir  la  raison ; 
Elle  n*a  point  intcrdit  aux  mathomap 
ticiens  renseignment  des  mathcma- 
tiques,  aux  physiciens  celui  de  la 
physique,  aux  Jurisconsultcs  celui  du 
droit  des  gens,  aux  mcdecins  celui  de 
ranatomie;  elle  u'a  point  traTaillii  a 
ressusciter  la  superstition  ct  le  fana- 
ticisme ;  elle  a  favorisd  le  progr^  de 
toutes  les  sciences  et  de  toutct  les 
lumieres.  Si  c'est  la  ce  qu*on  lui 
reproche,  elle  pent  avouer  et  proclamer 
elle-meme  ses  torts ;  elle  u*a  pas  besoln 
de  s'cn  defeudre." 

I'he  question,  in  the  summer  of  1616, 
which  occupied  all  minds  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  Europe,  was,  how- 
ever, this — whether  tho  Chamber  of 
Deputies  should  overtlirow  Uie  Minis- 
try, or  whether  tho  Ministry  would 
procure  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber. In  the  Chamber,  at  that  period, 
existed  a  party  called  "  DoctrinairesJ'* 
Its  chiefs  wero  Decazcs,  Pasqiuer, 
Royer  Collard,  Camille  Jordan,  and 
DeScrre.  They  were  as  monarehical 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  they 
were  likewise  as  enlightened.  They 
dreaded  a  re-action  against  the  Mo- 
narchy, and  in  favour  of  the  empire 
and  the  Republic.  They,  thercrore, 
counselled  prudent  and  wise  measures ; 
and,  above  all,  the  separation  of  the 
Court  from  the  Jesuit  and  nltnipRo- 


Crllt  .7T« 

1  idst  party*-  M.  Gidxot  prepandt 
on  this  auljeet  a  ^'Memam  poAt&w? 
for  the  inspection  of  Lonb  XvUI, 
It  was  presented  to  that  able  and  as* 
lightened  Prince  by  M.  Deeazoa,  It 
produced  the  desirad  effect;  an4»  an 
the  5th  September,  1816,  the  Chanw 
ber  was  dissolved. 

And  this  appears  to  ns  a  fit  moment 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  wUck 
has  often  been  put,  and  as  varionslj 
replied  to,  of  *'  What  is  a  Dodru 
naire  f  "    The  term  has,  of  late  yeara» 
been  used  as  one  of  reproach.    A  polU 
tieian  of  moderate,  fixed,  monarchioaI» 
and  vet  constitutional  principles,  ta 
called  a  Doctrinaire  i — above  all,  if 
he  be  philosophical,  moral,  and  rali> 
gious.    Before  the  first  Revolution  ia 
France,  the  Doctrinaires  exuted  aa  • 
corporation,  whose  business  it  waa  to 
instruct  the  youth  of  the  country^ 
Royer  Collard  was  educated  in  a  eoL 
lege  of  *' Doctrinaires;"  his  brotliar 
was  the  "  Oratorien;"  and  hia  oaela 
waa  at  the  head  of  a  communis  of 
Doctrinaires  at  -Arras.     M,  Royar 
Collard  was  denominated  a  ^'Dodrih 
naire"  in  the  Chamber  of  Depntlai^ 
not,  however,  because  he  haif  bean 
educated  in  a  Doctrinaire  coUege.— but 
because,  at  the  French  tribune^  Ida 
manner,  logic,  eloquence,  were  alwam 
severe,  grave,  and  took  that  dogmano 
form — that  logical  and  rigoroua  d|i^ 
duction — which  clearly  announced  • 
body  of  doctrines  fully  decided  oni 
adopted.     M.  Royer  Collard  and 
fneuda  accepted,  however,  thu  t 
of  reproach— accusing,  in  their  f 
the   ultra-Romanist   portion  of 
monarchical  party  of  marching  blio, 
under  the  inspiration  of  their 
tary  passions  and  interests,  wu 
principles  and  without  doctrines  wi 
could  possibly  secure  the  repose 
country  and  the  stabilit^r  of       t1 
The  epoch  during  wh  1 

naures  were  called  on  to  nr 
Council  of  State  and  to  i     p«4r»  u 
Chambers  the  prqjecti  oa  »iio  Go 
ment,  is  certainly  the  period 
which  the,  monarchy  waa  tho 
popular  and  secure ;  and  ^et  dit 
which   the   political    bstitnti 
France  made  the  greatest  anu 
regular  progress.     It  waa 
that  nearly  lOl  the  con     ntim 
of  that  period  were  ;        n»»« 
though  aL  Guiso^  ui  t 

old  enoagh  aecording  to  uw  v 
(which  iuod  ih(  ^[a  of  fitrij 
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ndfiilcm  to  ttie  Chamber),  was  uii- 
able  to  assist  his  friends  in  the  Cham<>- 
ber  of  Deputies,  yet,  as  "  Maitre 
lies  Regttetes,'*  and  later,  in  1818,  as 
Councillor  of  State,  he  assisted,  by 
his  indirect  influence,  and  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  improvements  which 
then  took  place.  The  election  law 
of  1817,  which  established  the  sys- 
tem of  direct  election  and  the  equality 
of  Sectoral  capacities,  was  likewise 
principally  prepared  by  him.  The 
wise  and  excellent  law,  which  in 
1810  abolished  the  Censorsixtp,  and 
established,  for  the  first  time,  the  trial 
by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press,  was 
likewise  touched  by  his  hand.  The 
law  of  recruitment,  which  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  the  ultra- Romanists  in 
the  army,  was  also  indehted  to  him  for 
its  perfection.  M.  Gulzot,  however, 
whilst  he  aided  the  servants  of  the 
crown  in  their  eflfbrts  to  secure  to 
France  a  strong  and  monarchical,  but 
a  constitutional  government,  remained 
wholly  a  stranger  to  that  fierce  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  which  was  excited  by  the 
Lafayettcs,  Lafittcs,  Lamarques,  Con- 
stants,  Salvcrtes,  Barthes,  and  Thierses 
of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  press,  of 
the  mob  and  of  the  clubs.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  men  and  M. 
Guizot  was  as  great  as  between  M. 
Guizot  and  the  Jesuits.  The  violent 
opposition  got  up  outside  the  Cham- 
bers wished  not  to  enlighten,  and  sup- 
port, establish,  and  improve  the  mo- 
narchy, but  to  overthrow  it.  Whereas 
M.  Guizot  and  his  friends  were 
anxious  to  take  away  all  just  cause  of 
complaint,  and  render  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  as  durable  as  France 
herself. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Berri 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  Restoration. 
What  was  to  bo  done  ?  The  Crown 
had  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  Doc- 
trinaires. The  Revolutionists  had 
insolently  and  falsely  attributed  such 
concession  to  fear  and  to  cowardice. 
Little  did  they  know  the  character  of 
Louis  XVI II.  or  estimate  his  mind  or 
heart.  The  assassination  of  the  Duke 
Was  a  direct  attack  on  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  d*  Angouleme  were  with- 
out offspring,  and  no  hope  could  be 
•ntertaiued  of  descendants  from  that 
quarter.    The  Duchess  of  Berri  was 


yoting,  gay,  and  likely  to  bec<yAie  the 
mother  of  a  large  fkmily.     The  Dakc 
was  healthy  and  vigorous.    To  attack 
him  was  to  attack  the  dynasty — the 
whole  race — and  he  was  muniered. 
Who  can  wonder  that  such  an  erent 
led  to  a  change  both  of  measures  and 
men  ?    Rover  Collard,  Camille,  Jor^ 
dan,  and  de  Barante,  were  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  M.   Guizot  re- 
signed his  post,  and  even  refused  a 
pension.      M.   Guizot    did    not,   we 
think,  in  so  acting,  judge  rightly,  or 
conduct    himself   with    that    reason, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism  which   have 
distinguished  nearly  all  the  actions  of 
his  life.     He  did  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  position  in  which 
the  throne  was   placed  by  such  an 
event.     He  did  not  see  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  dangers  which  menaced 
the  throne,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
which  there  was  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  fanaticism  of  that  period.     If,  in>. 
stead  of  writing  political  pamphlets^ 
undoubtedly  of  great  merit  and  pro- 
digious effect,  during  the  years  1820, 
1821,  and  1822,  "  On  the  Government 
of  France  from  the  Restoration  down'- 
vcards  *' — "  On  Consjnrncies  and  Pa- 
Utical  Justice  " — and  *'  On  the  Means 
possessed  by  the  Government  and  by 
the  Op))osition^  in  the  then  state  of 
France,**  he  had  devoted    his  time 
and  talents,  as  a  servant  of  the  crown, 
to  counselling  the  King,  and  to  sup- 
porting in  the  council  of  state  moderate 
measures  and  philosophical  and  states- 
manlike views,  he  woidd,  in  our  opinion, 
have  much  more  profitably  employed 
his  time  and  his  influence,  and  have 
deserved  yet  more  than  ho  does   at 
present,  the  gratitude  of  his  coimtry 
and  of  the  world. 

His  work  on  "  The  Penalty  of 
Death  for  Political  Offtnccs,^  was  of 
a  different  character.  He  admitted 
that  in  some  cases  the  penalty  must 
be  applied;  but  he  pleaded  for  the 
rare  use  of  so  terrible  a  weapon,  and 
contended,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done 
in  England,  for  the  gradual  and  wiae 
amendment  of  the  criminal  code. 

Although  we  have  offered  some 
strictures  on  the  opposition  made  from 
1820  to  1822  by  M.  Guizot  to  the 
Government  of  the  King,  by  means 
of  political  pamphlets,  we  arc,  how- 
ever,  bound  to  add,  that  his  opposition 
was  temperate,  respectflil,  parliamen- 
tary, and  constitutional.    Ills  wore 
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philosophioal  mind  In  faToar  of  prin-  laina  ton  *(rfent  plaotf." 
ciple*  and  of  a  tjttem,  the  derelops-        H.  Gnlsot  oentiiiiMd  fbr  «  loKt 

ment  of  which    he  bellered    to    be  time  hi>  lenoni  fram  hb  Adf,  M 

essential  to  tbeaecnritj  of  the  throne,  Profenor  of  Modern  Hiatorf  to  tb* 

and  the  bappineu  and  prosperitj  of  jrmth  of  Prance.     Hia  labonri  weM 

the  connti;.  prodi^ioiia ;    hia    reaeareh  fanmeoW. 

"  Je  ne  parle  pas"  (said  M.  Goutot  Hia  daTelopementt  of  tbe  hietorf  if 

in  Ilia  work  on  the  Penaltj  of  Deatb),  repreeentalire  goTeniinentfi   In    tbe 

"  de  cea  hommes  qui,  saoa  contpireft  Tarioua  atatei  of  Gnropo  fVom  the  Ull 

tans  agir,  portent  cependant  an  goB<  of  the  Roman  empire,  vill  lire  tOt 

vernemeat  une  Teritable  malTeillanee,  agea  to  atteat  hia  learnings,  acntenea^ 

ni  meme  de  cenx  i  qui  I'habitnda  de  and   Indaitnr,     The  nltra^RomanUt 

Topposition  constitatlonnelle  rend  ana-  par^  eoonaelled  the  crown  to  nupend 

pects  lea    pdrila  et  lea  Tolont^  dn  hia  course  of  hittory — and  It  wat  ana- 

ponvoir.    Je  m'adreue  d  ce  publie  pended.      How  did   M.    Guizot  act 

immcoae,  qui  u'a  nl  engag:ement  nl  under  anch  painftit  and  difflcnit  d^ 

passion  poutlqups,  qnl  rent  IVtrdre  et  cnniatancea  ?     Did  he  open  a  deadlr 

la  liberie    leg-ale,    parcequ'il    en   a  fire  aa;ainBt  the  government  of  m  . 

bcsoin    pour   aes  affaires,  pour    sea  Kingf    No — he  retired  to  his  books 

inltiicts  propres  etjoumaliera."  and  his  atndlea— laid  aside  the  qoe^ 

In  like  manner,  itaotigh  M.  ODicot,  tlnns  of  tbe  daj,  and  the  agltaliona  ^ 

belonged  at  that  time  to  the  "  oppoii-  the  honr — and  betook  him  to  Ihe  ft^ 

tion,"  he  took  care  to  separate  himself  paratioo  of  his  celebrated  "  Coiketh* 

from  the  opposition  of  the  mob  ;  and  ofMtanoa'»  relativt  ta  the  kiHety  qf 

from  that  blind  and  infatuated  opposi-  tht  ErtqKih  Ervohititm."   He  felt  th£ 

tion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  be  bad  opposed  tbe  GoTeminent  H 

consented  to  be  led  bstead  of  to  lead  far  as  was  consiatent  with  the  loyal 

—to  be  dictated  to  by  popular  de>  antfjection  ho  oved  to  hia  priocet  aaA 

claimers  and  demagogues,  uiatead  of  that  now  other  dnUes  were  Impend 

to  march  wisely,    temperately,  and  on  him  of  a  permaiient  charaeteri  MiC 

constiiutioDally.     The  following  dta-  that  it  waa  hia  business  to  step  uMt 

tion  from  his  "  Meant  pouated  ^  fVom   the  busy   scene   of  ptr^  afld 

t/ie  Government  and  by  tht  OppoiitUm,  political  warfare,  andleare  the  rcat  tt 

inl/ietAemiateofFranet"i^iLhmt.  time  and  to  erenis.     The  two  lint 

danilj  confirm  ouropinion.  tolunieaof  his"fli(ft»yqfrte£ivMi* 

"  11  ne  sutlit  point  St  Toppoattlon  de  Revalulion  "    made  a  iprofbtuid  Ilk 

bien  recueillir  tons  les  #l^menta  de  la  prcndon  on  the  public  mind  j  but  Qm 

forci?,  de  n'en  ali&aer  aucun.    J'al  dit  work  was  suddenly  broken  ofF  at  tto 

qu'on  n'e'tait  point  fort  si  Ton  n'6talt  mufdar  of  Charles,  and  It  hai  not  Jrft 

libre.     On  n'est  point  librc,  si  Ton  n'a  been  resni     ' 
le  sentiment  de  sa  propra  dl^lt^i  d         M.   C 

Ton  descend  au-dcasous  de  la  altui-  period  i 

tion.     Le  droit  de  ropposltion  dan>  lalipeto 

Ics  chambres,  c'eat  de  diriger,  non  do  —and 

suivre  son  parti  au-dehon.     Elle  est  Fremh 

en  teto— non  en  queue.     C'eat  k  ce  were  oi 

tilro  qu'ils  ont  ^t^  choisia  pour  cbefs;  of  the  | 

c'cst  comme  les  meilleurs,  les  pins  speape 

cspables.  les  plus  utiles  membres  da  the  inn 

parti,  qu'ib  ont  iti  enroy^  au  poato  A  perio 

ilifiiuile  et  Eminent.     On  a  en  d*eu  "  Ami 

— celtc  id6e  qu'ils  I'alont  anad  d'enX'  moat  In 

mfmes.     .     .     .     Vous  tous  ditea  lea  jecti  of 

nterpretcj,  les  protecteurs,  lei   ilua  lion  we 

i'une   grande  opinioUf   d'un  InttrBt  talent  ai 

dttissant ;  aoyel  done,  i  to>  propia  small  pi 

peuz.tels  que  tous  tous  prtentesok  to  the  " 

yeui  des  aatm.     EittDiei  Toni  ee  of  tier; 
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avail  himself  of  his  position  to  preach 
treason^  or  insidiously  to  get  up  an 
Opposition.  His  labours  are  in  all  the 
French  libraries.  We  have  perused, 
and  re-perused  them  with  delight ;  and 
certainly  there  is  not  a  phrase  to  be 
found  which  bore  on  the  events  of  the 
hour,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  1828  M.  Guizot  was 
married  a  second  time  to  Mademoiselle 
Elisa  Dillon,  the  niece  of  his  first  wife, 
who,  when  on  her  deathbed,  expressed 
her  desire  that  he  should  at  a  future 
period  be  united  to  her. 

In  January,  1830,  M.  Guizot  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  member  of 
tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  ar- 
rondissment  of  Lisieux  had  the  honour 
of  returning  him ;  and  the  very  same 
day,  at  another  part  of  France, 
Btrnjer  was  for  the  first  time  also 
elected  a  Deputy.  They  were  both 
returned  for  tlieir  virtues  and  their 
talents,  but  Guizot  to  oppose,  and 
Berryer  to  support  the  Polignac 
Administration.  Yet  Guizot  and  Ber- 
ryer were  both  attached  to  their 
King  ;  and  both  desired,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  avert  the 
coming  collision. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted 
one  address  to  Charles  X.,  which  at- 
tacked indirectly  his  prerogative  of 
choosing  his  own  ministers.  Charles 
X.  refused  to  submit  to  this  act  of  dic- 
tation, and  the  Chamber  was  dissolved. 
But  what  was  the  conduct  of  M.  Gui- 
zot ?  Did  he  make  a  factious  and 
unprincipled  opposition  ?  No.  He 
retired  to  Nismes — went  to  vote  as  an 
elector,  and  did  not  even  proceed  to 
Lisieux  to  canvass  for  re-election. 
He  was,  however,  a^ain  returned  by 
the  same  arrondissement.  The  history 
of  the  Polignac  Administration  is  that 
of  the  most  incapable  Cabinet  ever 
called  on  to  direct  the  afiairs  of  a  great 
nation.  The  overthrow  of  the  Mar- 
tignac  Adminbtration  was  a  great 
public  calamity ;  but  it  was  not  the 
fault  of  either  M.  Guizot  or  the  court ; 
but  of  the  Opposition.  Never  was  any 
Cabinet  treated  more  unfairly  than 
was  that  of  M.  Martignac  by  the  Op- 
position in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
it  became  necessary  to  construct  a 
new  Government.  Prince  Polignac 
was  sent  for.  He  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  he  undertook.  To  have  van- 
quished the  OpposiUon  required  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  and  to  have 
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carried  the  ordonnances  of  July,  it  was 
necessary  to  bombard  Paris  from 
Montmartre.  Prince  Polignac  was 
surrounded  by  men  as  irresolute  as 
himself.  M.  de  Peyonnet  and  Count 
Bourenort  were  the  sole  exceptions  ; 
but  the  former  was  not  listened  to« 
and  the  latter  was  sent  to  Algiers. 
The  ordonnances  of  July  were  made  in 
virtue  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 
charta;  but  there  was  no  power  to  en- 
force them,  and  the  King  and  Royi  1 
Family  had  no  refuge  but  in  flight. 
So  incapable  was  the  Polignac  Ad- 
ministration, that  not  even  a  minister 
could  be  found  to  proceed  with  the 
.  Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourdeaux  to  the  capital,  to  say,  "  Be^ 
hold  your  King!'* 

The  ordonnances  of  July  1830  were 
a  thunderbolt  to  M.  Guizot.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  own  senses 
when  he  read  them.  He  knew  tho 
resistance  which  would  be  made  to 
them ;  and  he  also  knew  how  unpre- 
pared was  the  Government  to  enforce 
them.  He  urged  on  the  King  to  with- 
draw them.  He  urged  in  vain.  The 
barricades  of  three  days  triumphed 
over  the  royalty  of  so  many  centuries 

and  a  fraction  of  the  Deputies  met 

to  make  a  King,  and  vote  a  charta. 

M.  Guizot  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reconstruct  a  firm  and  durable  monaiv 
chy  with  the  old  materials  of  the  resto- 
ration. M.  Berryer  thought  other- 
wise.  They  both  desired  a  monarchy  ; 
and  they  both  desired  that  it  should  be 
strong.  They  both  believed  that  the 
abdications  of  Charles  X.  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme  must  be  looked 
upon  as  final.  But  M.  Berryer  thought 
and  felt,  that  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux 
was  the  best  pledge  of  security,  peace, 
order,  and  liberty  to  France  ;  and  we 
thought,  and  think  so  still.  M.  Gui- 
zot held  a  different  opinion,  and  he 
voted  for  Louis  Philip,  first  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  kingdom — and 
then  as  King  of  the  French .  He  did  not 
so  act  from  any  unworthy  motive. 
He  had  no  desire  to  establish  a  citizen 
royalty,  or  a  republic  in  disguise.  He 
never  desired  or  thought  of  rendering 
France  more  democratical  than  she 
was ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  tho 
first  moment,  he  took  his  stand  with, 
the  party  of  eesistance. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  never 
desired,  expected,  or  rejoiced  at  by  M. 
Guizot.    He  did  not  belong  to  that 
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party  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  nation, 
Tfhich  affected  great  respect  for  the 
King,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  yet  did  all  they 
could  to  discredit  or  to  undermine 
them.  It  b  true  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Opposition  only  acted  fictitious 
parts  in  the  comedy  which  they  per- 
formed during  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration ;  but  M.  Guizot  was  not 
of  this  number. 

From  the  moment  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Revolution  in  1830,  M.  Guizot 
raised  the  standard  of  resistance.  This 
was  not  surprising.  He  had  opposed, 
during  the  Restoration,  the  influence 
of  the  ultra- Catholic  party, — but  he 
had  never  desired  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons,  or  of  a  legitimate 
monarchy.  It  was  now  his  turn  to 
combat  with  the  partisans  of  the  Ex- 
Emperor  and  of  the  Ex- Republic  ; 
and  he  has  done  so  with  a  firmness 
which  nothing  could  intimidate,  and 
with  a  zeal  $ind  energy  which  have 
been  almost  superhuman.  Those 
who  had  only  affected,  during  fifteen 
yeard,  their  desire  to  see  established  a 
firm  constitutional  monarchy,  were 
naturally  much  disappointed  at  the 
direction  given  by  M.  Guizot  to  the 
march  of  the  Government  immediately 
after  the  events  of  July.  Thet/  de- 
manded the  annulling  of  the  treaties 
Of  1814  and  1815.  He  insisted  on 
their  execution.  They  required  that 
the  monarchy  should  be  surrounded 
by  Republican  institutions.  He  laugh- 
ed at  their  requisition,  and  scorned  at 
their  folly.  2'hei/  proposed  a  manifest 
and  palpable  contradiction.  T'.^e^  pro- 
claimed that  the  Revolution  of  1830 
could  not  exist  in  good  fellowship  with 
the  other  European  powers.  He  as- 
serted that  the  only  chance  of  duration 
for  the  new  dynasty  was  to  keep  all 
the  "  engagements  made  with  Europe 
by  the  fallen  throne."  The;/  cried, 
*'  War  and  enlarged  frontiers/'  He 
cried,  "  Peace  with  Europe,  satisfac- 
tion with  our  present  allotment,  and 
order  in  our  capital  and  our  depart- 
ments." T/iei/  cried,  "  Universal  suf- 
frage." He  cried,  "  Property  must  be 
the  qualification  of  electors  in  a  coun- 
try where  property  is  so  much  divided, 
and  where  all  who  ought  to  vote,  can- 
not fail  of  possessing  the  j)roperty 
which  is  essential  to  enable  them  to  do 
80."  They  cried,  "  Down  with  the 
priests  —  down  xciih  religion,*'  He 
cried,  **  Religion  must  bQ  XYio  V>a&\&  ot 


all  civilized  gOTemments.'*  They 
cried,  *'  Aid  the  Poles!  As^t  the 
Saxons  I  Rush  to  Spain  I  Rouse  all 
Italy  to  arms  for  liberty  or  death  1** 
He  cried,  *'  Leave  each  nation  to 
manage  its  own  affairs— to  adopt  its 
form  of  government  to  its  wants  and 
attainments  —  remain  at  home — cul- 
tivate the  arts,  sciences,  industry  and 
peace."  As  their  programmes  were 
so  different,  who  can  be  astonished  at 
the  virulence  by  which  he  has  been 
assailed — at  the  obloquy  to  which  he 
has  been  subject, — or  at  the  falsehoods 
which  have  been  propagated  as  to  his 
doctrines,  and  his  system  ? 

With  a  system  thus  opposed  to  po- 
pular clamour,  and  to  mob  expectations, 
M.  Guizot  accepted  the  provisional 
appointment  of  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  he  held  only  a  few 
days ;  and  then  charged  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  the  kingdom,  he 
became  first  of  all  Commissary,  and 
then  Minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Aware  of  the  necessity  of 
making  great  temporary  concessions 
at  such  a  moment  to  the  demands  of 
the  popular  Tribunes,  he  changed  in 
a  few  days  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
departmental  administration  of  France, 
appointing  76  new  prefects,  161  sub- 

? refects,  and  38  general  secretaries, 
le  coidd  not  act  otherwise  ;  for  un- 
less at  the  moment  such  changes  had 
taken  place,  Lafayette  would  have 
roused  the  whole  "caiiai7/e"  of  the 
kingdom  to  arms.  But  M.  Guizot 
hastened  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  this  rapid  and  really  unnecessary 
new  organization.  "  I  hasten  to  ad- 
mit," he  said,  <'  that  it  is  impossible 
but  that  in  a  work  so  extensive  many 
errors  must  have  been  committed,  for 
which  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
executed  would  itself  supply  a  suf- 
ficient reason.  I  acknowledge  these 
errors,  and  I  add,  that  as  time  shall 
point  them  out  one  after  the  other, 
they  shall  be  instantly  remedied." 

Whilst  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he 
presented  to  the  Chambers,  and  ob- 
tained the  adoption,  1st,  of  a  law  for 
subjecting  offences  of  the  press,  and 
political  offences,  to  trial  by  jury ; 
2d,  for  rendering  it  imperative  on  de- 
puties to  be  re  elected  who  should  bo 
appointed  to  salaried  places  under  go- 
vernment, after  their  original  elecdon 
as  deputies ;  3d,  for  rendering  neces- 
sary an  annual  vote  of  the  conti^^t 
Qt  >}Ekft  ^xm^>  %nd  for  regulatiny  At 
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grades  of  oMcers  in  the  army  and 
nay  J  ;  and,  4  th,  the  law  for  establish- 
ing and  regulating  tlie  national  guards 
of  the  kingdom. 

Besides  these  laws,  M.  Guizot  pre- 
pared, in  the  short  space  of  three 
months,  a  municipal  and  departmental 
law,  an  electoral  law,  and  a  law  rela- 
ting to  printers  and  printing  establish* 
ments. 

But  M.  Guizot  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Radical  party.  "  Down  with  him  I 
— down  with  him!"  was  the  cry. 
Associations  and  clubs  were  every 
where  formed  against  him  and  his 
ministry ;  and  on  the  3d  November, 
1830,  he  lefl  the  councib  of  the  king. 
At  that  moment  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  resist  the  will  of  the  popu- 
lace. If  M.  Guizot  had  not  then  given 
way,  the  state-prisoners  at  Vincenncs, 
the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.,  would 
have  been  sacrificed  to  revolutionary 
fury.  A  more  popular,  but  less  able 
and  less  virtuous  administration  was 
necessary  to  conduct  the  trial  before 
the  court  of  Peers  ;  and  the  result  de- 
monstrated that  M.  Guizot  acted  wise- 
ly in  retiring  from  office  at  that  mo- 
ment of  passion  and  excitement.  The 
ministry  of  Lafitte  capitulated  with 
the  clubs,  flattered  the  demagogues, 
•  and  cried,  "  Bravo  /"  to  the  associa- 
tions. It  was  perhaps  necessary  that 
it  should  do  so.  The  hour  for  resist- 
ance had  not  arrived.  The  army  was 
not  at  that  time  what  it  is  now ;  and 
the  National  Guards  were  then  half 
composed  of  the  refuse  of  society.  All 
this  was  afterwards  changed ;  and 
subsequently,  when  reason  took  the 
place  of  passion,  and  a  love  of  order 
and  a  desire  for  repose  were  substitu- 
ted for  the  cries  of  "  March  to  the 
Frontiers^* — and  "  To  our  brethren  in 
Poland,  Spain,  and  Itait/** — then  M. 
Guizot  aided  Casimir  Perier  in  his 
great  work  of  determined  and  obsti* 
natc  resistance.- 

At  length  this  period  arrived.  M. 
Gm'zot  saw  the  moment  favourable 
for  making  an  appeal  to  the  chambers 
and  the  nation.  Nearly  four  months 
of  governmental  disorder,  from  3d  No- 
vember, 1830,  to  20th  February,  1831, 
had  been  an  experiment  of  sufficient 
length;  and  so  tremendous  was  the 
attack  made  by  M.  Guizot  on  the  Ca- 
binet of  Lafitte,  that  that  individual 
admitted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  he  no  longer  saw  a  majority  for 
him ;  and  that  if  such  was  the  opinion 


of  the  msjority  then  present,  he  should 
take  the  orders  of  the  king.  *'  Out  / 
oui  r  cried  the  centres  en  maste^-^ 
and  the  Ministry  of  Lafitte  was  at  an 
end. 

A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on  the 
13th  March,  1831,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Casimir  Perier.  After  God 
— and  public  reason — Casimir  Perier 
saved  France.  He  died  the  victim  of 
his  resolution.  His  confficts  with 
anarchy  were  prodigious.  His  suc- 
cess was  most  memorable.  In  his 
battles  with  the  hydra,  he  was  always 
courageously  supported  by  Guizot; 
and  many  a  vote  was  gained  by  hie 
manly  eloquence  and  irresistible  rea- 
son. The  death  of  Casimir  Perier 
was  an  European  calamity.  For  a 
few  days  the  cause  of  resistance  ap- 
peared to  be  in  danger,  and  faction 
raised  its  head — and  cried,  *'  Union 
and  Victory/**  But  the  union  was 
wanting,  and  the  victory  did  not  there- 
fore follow. 

On  the  11th  October,  1832,  was 
formed  the  Ministry  of  Marshal  Soult, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three 
days  in  November,  1834,  when  the 
Duke  of  Prassano  was  Minister  for 
that  period,  had  nearly  four  years  of 
existence.  M.  Guizot  was,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

That  Ministry  must  be  judged  by 
its  '*  ensemble,**  and  not  by  its  isolated 
acts.  It  kept  peace  with  Europe ; 
faith  with  the  public  creditor;  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  all  secret  so- 
cieties ;  came  off  victorious  out  of 
three  civil  wars,  one  in  June,  1832, 
another  in  April,  1834,  and  another  in 
La  Vendee ;  brought  the  Republican 
chiefs  to  trial,  and  condemned  them 
in  spite  of  the  most  resolute  resistance 
ever  made  in  any  country  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  ;  put  down 
political  associations ;  stopped  the 
mouths  of  all  hawkers  of  political 
libels  over  France,  and  hunted  down 
faction  into  its  secret  hiding-place,  till 
it  had  no  weapon  left  but  the  infernal 
machine  of  Fieschi  the  Regicide!  The 
arrest  andimprisonment  of  the  Duchess 
of  Bcrri  was  one  of  its  vast  faults,  but 
her  liberation  without  trial  was  an  act 
of  magnanimity.  The  attack  on  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  was  one  of  its 
offences,  but  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  French  army  from  Belgium 
was  an  act  of  loyalty. 

During  the  whole  of  the  long  period 
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of  nearly  four  years  that  M.  Guizot  sophy  to  be  found  in  any  language, 

belonged  to  the  Minbtry  of  the  11th  His  manly  eloquence  carries  all  hearts 

October,  1832,  he  was  incessant  in  his  and  all  convictions  along  with  it; 

attention  to  the  vast  subject  of  the  and  resistance  to  his  resistance  would 

public  instruction  of  France.     That  be  impossible.     Some  of  the  orations 

was  his  department ;  and  never  could  of  M.  Guizot^  during  the  last  five 

any  man  perform  with  more  fidelity,  years,  on  the  great  question  of  public 

zeal,  and  talent  the  duties  of  this  im-  instruction  in  France,  have  been  trans- 

portant  post.   M.  Guizofs  first  object  lat^d,  not  by  himself,  or  at  bis  own 

was  to  respect  the  clergy  of  all  deno-  desire,  but  by  others,  into  all  the  lan- 

minations,  both  Romanist  and  Pro-  guages  of  Europe — and  vast  good  can- 

testant,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  not  but  have  resulted  from  the  spread 

care  that  the  influence  of  the  Rbmish  of  such  large,  generous,  noble,  philo- 

clergy  should  no  longer  be  injurious  sophical,  moral,  and  Christian  veri- 

to  the  rising  generation.     His  next  ties. 

object  was  to  secure  to  the  ignorant  M.  Guizot,  as  Minister  of  Public 
population  of  France  the  elements  of  Instruction,  has  improved  what  was 
a  plain  reading,  writing,  and  arithme-  defective  in  the  financial  regime  of 
tic  education.  This  he  has  done  the  University,  has  modified  and  ame- 
most  efficiently.  France  had  never  so  liorated  the  system  of  examination 
much  of  elementary  education  as  she  for  the  posts  of  professors — has  placed 
has  at  the  present  moment.  His  atten-  on  a  difierent  footing  the  private 
tion  to  the  public  schools  and  colleges  schools  of  France — ^lias  added  to  the 
merits  the  highest  praise.  We  know  museum  of  natural  hbtory — greatly 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  M.  Guizot  re-  improved  the  public  libraries — re- 
quired periodical  reports  to  be  made  formed,  in  all  that  needed  reforming, 
to  him  from  all  the  colleges  of  France,  the  College  of  France — and  estab- 
as  to  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  lished  commissions,  composed  of  learn- 
progress  of  each  scholar ;  and  as  im-  ed  men,  for  encouraging  the  cultiva- 
possible  as  it  would  at  first  appear,  yet  tion  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  all 
it  is  a  fact,  that  he  read  and  examined  branches  of  knowledge,  especially  the 
ail  these  reports,  and  when  he  observed  knowledge  of  history.  Without  noise, 
in  two  reports  bad  accounts  of  the  clamour,  ostentation,  or  resorting  to 
moral  state  of  the  same  youth,  he  any  meretricious  arts,  M.  Guizot  has 
wrote  himself  to  the  parents  or  guard-  rendered  eternal  service  to  his  coun- 
ians  of  the  boy,  and  required  them  to  try  by  the  system  of  public  education 
exercise  their  influence  in  the  work  of  he  has  adopted  and  developed, 
reclaiming  him.  If  they  did  not,  or  The  Ministry  of  October  1 832  was  at 
would  not  do  so,  he  caused  the  youth  last  dissolved :  M.  Thiers  was  named 
to  be  expelled.  The  correspondence  Minister  of  Foreign  A  flairs,  and  Pre- 
which  M.  Guizot  thus  carried  on  with  sident  of  the  Council.  Hb  Admi- 
the  Departments  was  prodigious,  nbtration  was  shortened,  and  during 
Questions  became  multiplied,  but  they  the  period  of  its  exbtcnce,  M.  Guizot 
were  instantly  replied  to.  Difficulties  spoke  but  seldom.  He  passed  some 
arose,  but  they  were  at  once  met.  No  months  in  the  country,  and  prepared 
delay  was  suffered  to  take  place  be-  for  new  conflicts  and  for  new  duties, 
tween  the  dbcovery  of  the  evil  and  the  When  the  Ministry  of  the  22d  of 
announcementof  the  cure.  Not  that  we  February  fell,  M.  Guizot  was  again 
are  approving  of  the  whole  system  of  applied  to  to  accept  office,  and  for  a 
private  and  public  education  in  France :  few  months  he  was  again  Minister ;  but 
far — very  far  from  it.  But  M.  combination  after  combination  suc- 
Guizot  has  improved  it  five  thousand  ceedcd  with  rapidity,  and  the  word 
percent — and  though  much  remains  "  Amnesty**  was  pronounced  by  the 
to  be  effected — very  much  indeed  has  King.  M.  Guizot  was  averse  to  a 
been  accomplished.  M.  Guizot  has  general  Amnesty.  Count  Mole  in- 
attended  to  the  education,  as  well  as  sisted  on  its  adoption.  All  attempts 
to  the  mere  iiistruction  of  the  youth  of  to  form  a  Ministry  without  making 

France.    Morals  form  the  basis  of  hb  thb  concession  were  ineflectual and 

plan  ;  and  religion  he  will  never  sepa-  it   was   granted.     M.    Guizot    then 

rate  from  hb  system.      His  speeches  became  once  more  a  partisan  of  re- 

on  public  instruction  are  among  the  sbtance.     He  dreaded  lest  concession 

most  finished  specimens  of  classical  should  be  mbtaken  for  fb^r^  and  lest 

orgtoTj  and  sound  GhnsfiKa  ]^\»\q«  ^xsat^i^  thoald  be  construed  tQ 
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mean  apprehension.  He  prepared, 
therefore,  to  combat  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  to  demand  the  continuance 
of  repressive  laws  and  o£  a  repressive 
system. 

On  the  Spanish  question  the  Cabi- 
net was  likewise  divided.  Some  were 
in  favour  of  an  intervention  for  the 
Queen  Regent ;  others  against  all  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  independent 
states;  and  others  were  for  making 
no  engagements  either  for  or  against 
an  intervention,  but  on  leaving  time 
and  events  to  decide.  Thus  the  old 
Cabinets  were  dissolved — new  com- 
binations were  made — and  neither 
Guizot  nor  Thiers  are  now  in  office. 
The  Ministry  of  the  present  moment 
is  a  combination  of  the  most  curious 
kind ;  but  it  is  adapted  to  the  state 
of  public  feeling  and  desire  for  repose, 
and  has  no  inconsiderable  chances  of 
success  at  the  approaching  elections. 
Cotmt  Mole  is  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiiiirs  and  President  of  the  Council. 
Count  Montalivet,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. General  Bernard,  Minister  of 
War.  M.  Lacase  Laplagne,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  M,  Martin  du  Nord, 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  M.  de 
Saloandij,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. M,  de  Rosamel,  Minister  of 
Marine ;  and  M.  Barthe,  Minister  of 
Justice.  The  Count  Mole  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  elections 
in  Franco  will  be  proceeding  in  No- 
vember; and  in  December  a  new 
Chamber  is  to  meet,  without  either 
Guizot  or  Thiers  in  the  Cabinet. 

Butil/.  GmiVo^  is  never  idle.  When 
in  office  he  turns  to  his  duties;  when 
out  of  office  to  his  books.  When 
public  affairs  require  that  his  voice 
should  be  heard,  he  is  always  the  first 
at  his  post.  When  he  falls  back  to 
the  character  of  a  private  individual, 
he  seeks  by  his  literary  labours  to 
benefit  society,  and  prepare  it  for  a 
futurity  of  gradual  but  certain  im- 
provement. 

This  is  M.  Guizot.  Few  men  have 
more  political  enemies — no  man  has 
more  private  friends.  His  talents  are 
admitted  by  all,  and  his  high  moral 
character  stands  perhaps  unrivalled 
amongst  the  public  men  of  France. 
Has  he  done  all  he  might  have  done 
for  the  cause  of  legitimacy  f  We 
think  not.  Has  he  done  all  he  could 
have  done  against  the  combined  eflbrts 
of  anarchy  and  democracy  ?  We  think 
he  has.     FeTf  men  understand  the 


science  of  government  as  well  ai  him* 
self.  No  man  can  comprehend  it  bet- 
ter. If  M.  Guizot  had  taken  as  actiye 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  government 
imder  the  restoration,  as  he  has  done 
under  Louis- Philippe,  the  Revolution 
of  1830  would  never  have  taken  place. 
But  was  it  his  fault,  or  that  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, that  such  was  not  the  case  ?  The 
fault  was  mutual.  Mutual  confidence 
was  wanted  ;  and  yet  M.  Guizot 
ought  to  have  trusted  Charles  X.,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  the  departed 
monarch  would  have  done  well  to 
have  confided  in  M.  Guizot. 

If  M.  Guizot  shall  live  (and  his 
health  and  energies  are  unimpaired  at 
fifty  years  of  age),  he  must  return  to 
office.  The  present  Ministerial  com- 
bination must  of  necessity  be  changM 
— not  for  the  moment  perhaps,  bat  in 
the  coarse  of  next  year — and  as  France 
is  now  reaping  the  advantages  of  a 
Conservative  and  pacific  policy,  it  Is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  revolutionary 
party  will  become  again  triumphant. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that 
the  approaching  elections  in  that 
country  will  be  Conservative  ;  and 
though  we  must  continue  to  regret 
that  the  events  of  1830  have  exdnded 
from  the  throne  the  pure  and  bright 
scion  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  yet  we  frankly  admit  that 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe 
are  so  identified  witn  the  repose  and 
tranquillity  of  France,  that  we  should 
deprecate  any  change  which  was  not 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  and 
steady  triumph  of  Conservative  pdbv* 
ciples. 

M.  Guizot  possesses  a  lively  imap^ 
nation,  a  vigorous  judgment,  an  active 
and  energetic  mind,  a  commanding 
person,  a  purely  intellectual  fiice»  a 
noble  and  manly  action,  and  a  power 
over  his  auditory  which  is  felt  and* 
admitted  by  all.  Simple  in  his  habita» 
frugal  in  his  tastes,  virtuous  in  hia 
friendships,  and  moral  and  intellectual 
in  his  pursuits — ^he  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  make  a  great  Protestant  hadar 
— and  just  the  sort  of  Minister  to  aave 
France  from  anarchy  and  rerohiAHi 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Papal  In* 
trigue  and  nltra-Romanist  re-aetkni 
on  the  other. 

«  Homines  ad  Deos  n        re  is 

aocedunt,  quam  tahU^m  homna  in 

M.  Guisot  is  an 
serratiTe. 
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THE  BRITISH  COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


We  are  delighted  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  little  work 
bearing  for  its  title,  "The  British 
Colonization  of  New  Zealand,"  and 
expressing  the  views  of  a  society  of 
gentlemen  calling  themselves  the  New 
Zealand  Association,  and  engaged  in 
the  project  of  colonizing  and  civilizing 
those  islands.  The  purpose  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  great  one,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  to  be  attempted,  as  well 
as  the  various  inducements  for  attempt- 
ing it,  are  set  before  the  public  in  this 
little  volume. 

The  situation  of  New  Zealand  is 
well  known  ;  it  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe  to  that  which  we  inhabit ; 
80  near,  indeed,  to  our  antipodes,  and 
in  its  general  dimensions,  climate,  and 
insular  character  so  closely  resembling 
the  British  Islands,  that  it  would  re- 
quire but  a  little  stretch  of  imagination 
to  fancy  the  two  groups  exhibiting 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  a  minia- 
ture representation  of  those  twin  stars 
revolving  round  a  common  centre 
which  modern  astronomy  has  disclosed 
to  us  in  the  distant  regions  of  space. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following 
statements  with  regard  to  the  physical 
circumstances  of  that  country. 

**  The  islands  of  New  Zealand  are  situ- 
ated between  the  34th  and  48th  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  —  and  the  166th  and 
179th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  They 
■re  the  lands  nearest  to  the  antipodes  of 
Great  Britain  ;— a  central  point  taken  in 
Cook*8  Strait,  which  separates,  and  is 
about  equidistant  from  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities,  of  the  two  principal 
islands,  being  seven  hundred  miles  from 
the  antipodes  of  London,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being,  to  that  extent,  nearer  to  the 
equator. 

"  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  and  strag- 
gling oblong  :  and  in  detached  position 
fVom  the  nearest  continents,  New  Zealand 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  British 
Isles.  It  resembles  them  in  other  matters 
Of  greater  importance.  Like  them,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  it  possesses  the  same 
means  of  ready  communication  and  of  ra- 
pid conveyance,  to  all  parts  of  its  coasts  ; 
And  the  same  facilities  for  an  extensive 
trade,  within  its  numerous  bays  and  rivers. 
The  temperature  of  the  warmer  latitudes 
in  which  it  is  placed,  is  influenced  or  re- 
gulated, as  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  refresh- 
iag  Bad  jiivJgo]:pitiiig  eea  breeses,  tod  the 


whole  line  of  coast  abounds  with  fish,  in 
great  variety  and  of  great  delicacy. 

"  By  the  latest,  and,  it  is  believed,  the 
most  accurate  account,  the  area  of  the 
Northern  Island  is  computed  at  forty 
thousand  English  square  miles,  while  that 
of  the  Southern  Island, — of  which  Stew- 
art's Island  may  be  considered  an  appen- 
dage,—  is  considerably  more  than  one 
third  larger.  The  extent  of  the  two 
islands  must  be  at  least  ninety-five  thou- 
sand English  square  miles,  or  above  sixty 
millions  of  square  acres. 

**  The  face  of  the  country  presents  many 
striking  objects  to  arrest  and  engage  at- 
tention. There  is  a  range  of  vast  moun- 
tains traversing  the  centre  of  the  whole 
length  of  one  island,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  other ;  —  bays  and  harbours  are 
scattered  in  profusion  along  the  shores  of 
both  islands ; — and  there  is  a  continual 
succession  of  rivers  and  lakes,  extensive 
forests,  valleys,  open  country  and  plains, 
from  one  end  of  the  islands  to  the  other. 

**  The  mountains  of  New  Zealand  stretch 
along  the  centre  of  the  Southern  Island, 
for  its  whole  length,  and  along  the  better 
half  of  the  Northern  Island  ;  and  sloping 
gradually  down  towards  the  sea  levels- 
leave  an  immense  extent  of  forest,  plain, 
and  pasture,  on  both  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain range,  between  it  and  the  sea.  A  few 
of  the  smaller  mountains  are  barren  or 
clothed  with  fern  ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  covered,  up  to  the  range  of 
perpetual  snow,  by  magnificent  timber  of 
enormous  sise,  and  of  great  variety  of 
kinds. 

"  These  mountains,  from  their  vicinity 
to  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  their  great 
elevation,  exercise  a  constant  and  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  climate  and  ve- 
getation. The  clouds  which  collect  on 
their  lofty  summits,  descend  and  disperse 
in  refreshing  and  never  failing  showers, 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 
Hence  the  luxuriance  and  rapidity  of  ve- 
getation ;  tlie  never-fading  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  the  equal  temperature  and  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  throughout  the  whole 
year.  Innumerable  streams  descend  from 
them,  on  both  sides,  supplied  from  the 
perpetual  snows,  on  their  summits,  and 
collecting  into  deep  and  navigable  rivers, 
fall  into  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  island, 
at  a  distance  from  their  source,  in  some 
instances  of  two  hundred,  and  in  severdi 
of  above  a  hundred  miles.  To  the  same 
cause  may  be  ascribed  the  absence  of 
droughts  and  hot  winds,  which  constantly 
threaten,  and  too  often  blight,  thf  qroM 
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and  pastures  of  some  parts  of  Australia. 
In  tincy  from  all  accounts  that  have  been 
obtained,  the  climata  of  New  Zealatid 
would  seem  to  combine  the  warmth  of 
southern  Ital j  with  the  refreshing  moisture 
and  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  English 
Channel." 

But  if  we  wish  to  contrast  the  two 
countries  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a 
physical  and  geographical  point  of 
▼iew,  we  must  refer  to  a  period  two 
thousand  years  gone  by ;  for  New 
Zealand  is  at  this  moment,  or  has  been 
till  very  lately,  in  much  the  same  so- 
cial condition  as  Britain  was  when 
discovered  by  the  Romans.  There  is 
the  same  division  of  the  people  into 
innumerable  tribes  in  almost  perpetual 
hostility  with  each  other — the  same 
unappeasable  spirit  of  retaliation,  and 
the  same  custom  of  enclosing  them- 
selves for  safety  within  the  rudely  for- 
tified defences  of  a  mountain's  top* 
They  possess,  in  fact,  aU  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  finely  developed,  high- 
spirited,  but  completely  savage  race. 
Among  them  we  find,  as  every  where, 
the  traces  of  religion,  but  without 
idolatry,  and  without  sanguinary  rites. 
And  yet,  if  they  are  superior  to  the 
ancient  British  in  being  innocent  of 
human  sacrifices,  they  are  not  less 
guilty  than  they  were  of  the  practice 
of  cannibalism. 

That  such  a  country,  inhabited  by 
such  a  race,  offers  a  fine  field  for  en- 
terprise, there  can  be  no  question.  It 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Great  Britain  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
could,  with  a  very  uttle  trouble,  bo 
completely  reduced  and  made  a  Bri- 
tish province  of  inestimable  value. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  course  which 
could  be  pursued  by  any  nation  at  the 
present  day  ;  there  must  be  at  least  an 
appearance  of  respect  for  national 
rights ;  and  the  act  of  Captain  Cook 
can  only  be  understood  as  afiecting 
the  right  of  any  foreign  nation  to  the 
possession  of  the  land,  not  as  afiecting 
its  possession  by  the  natives  themselves. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  though 
its  inhabitants  have  remained  unsub- 
dued, they  have  remained  uncivilized. 
It  still  continues  as  it  was  when  Cook 
first  discovered  it,  a  beautiful  wild 
spot,  overrun  by  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  inhabited  by  a  fine  warlike  untu- 
tored race,  afibrding  a  most  interest- 
ing specimen  of  that  stage  of  social 
existence  which  history  has  described 


to  us  as  the  primitive  state  of  almost 
every  people,  but  which  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  power  in  civilized  nations  is 
very  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
efiace  from  the  earth  ;  not  now,  as 
in  ancient  times,  by  an  overwhelming 
conquest  of  the  savage  by  the  civilized 
race,  and  a  random  mixture  of  con- 
querors and  conquered  into  one  people^ 
but  either  by  a  gradual,  creeping,  un- 
derhand process  of  extermination  with- 
out any  manifest  and  open  outrage  of 
national  rights,  or  by  a  plan  deliber- 
ately undertaken,  and  conscientiously 
and  intelligently  carried  forward  for 
conferring  upon  the  savage  people  all 
the  blessings  without  any  of  the  curses 
of  civilisation.  A  specimen  of  the 
former  method  of  removing  from  a 
country  the  savage  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  we  have  had  in  the  melan- 
choly extinction  of  the  red  Indians  of 
Newfoundland;  a  specimen  of  the  lat- 
ter method  is  now  promised  to  us  in 
the  civilisation  of  New  Zealand. 

But  although  there  has  been  no  na^ 
tional  movement,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  empire,  for  the  conquest  or 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  at 
this  moment  under  the  infiuencc  of  two 
distinct  processes^  which,  on  a  very 
small  scale,  are  closely  analogous  to 
the  two  methods  for  effacing  the  sa- 
vage character  which  have  been  just 
referred  to.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  was  a  gene- 
ral movement  in  favour  of  suffering 
and  ignorant  humanity  among  all  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  people  in 
our  own  and  in  other  countries ;  hence 
the  amazing  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures 
throughout  the  world,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  slave  trade  and  to  slavery,  and  to 
send  Christian  missionaries  into  the 
remotest  regions.  In  prosecuting  these 
exertions.  New  Zealand  was  not  ne- 
glected. First,  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  afterwards  the  Wcs- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  established 
stations  on  different  quarters  of  the 
Northern  Island,  where,  after  exposing 
themselves  to  imminent  peril  for  a 
great  many  years,  the  missionaries 
were  at  length  rewarded  for  all  their 
pains  and  dangers  by  witnessing  the 
most  happy  results  of  their  labour  of 
love.  A  number  of  instances  of  the 
effect  of  these  exertions  are  mentioned 
in  a  portion  of  the  little  work  before 
uBf  and  a  mere  enumeration  of  its  con^* 
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lish 3,  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Marsden ;  romantic,  chivalrous,  nonsensical  dis- 

British  take  part  in  Native  Wars — 4.  positions  what  do  wc  not  owe  I  May 
Letter  from  Sydney  Herald,  ^Oth  March,  we  not  trace  to  them  every  ennobling 
1837 ;  State  of  Crime  in  Bay  of  Islands,  and  elevating  characteristic  which 
— 5.  Extract  from  Sydney  Herald ;  Mur-  as  a  nation  we  possess !  Is  it  not 
der  of  a  Native  by  a  Sailor.— 6.  Letter  of  |jy  gu^h  trails  in  the  page  of  his- 
the  Rev.  William  Whyte,  Wesleyan  Mis-  tory  that  our  infant  spirits  are  warmed 
sionary,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  D.D.,  ^p  ^q  generosity  and  courage  ?  and 
11th  Sept.,  1837;  Treachery  and  Murder,  ^^lall  we  not  rejoice  at  any  prospect 
by  an  English  CapUin,  of  several  Natives ;  ^^ich  may  redeem  us  from  the  bitter 
Murder  of  a  NaUve  Slave  by  an  English  necessity  of  repeating  in  our  riper 
Captam ;  Murder  of  a  Lascar  by  an  Eng.  ^j^j^  ^  j^^^  increased  convic 
Iishman ;  Employment,  by  an  Engushman,  •.  r  •!.  x  ai.  xvl  i.  i  v  ^  i  v  j. 
in  a  fit  of  Jealousy,  of  a  Native  to  commit  Jj«^  f  '^^  *'^^^'  ^^f^  celebrated,  but 
a  Murder ;  Attempt  to  impose  on  Natives,  heart-withenng  sentence,  «  The  days 
by  threatening  them  with  the  British  Go-  of  chiv^ry  are  gone  I 
vernment;  by  fabricating  False  Papers;  ^^^^  however  we  may  regard  them. 
Attempt  to  engage  them  in  wilful  and  vin-  such  seem  to  bo  the  objects  of  the 
dictive  Fire-raising;  Shooting  at  Natives ;  gentlemen  whose  intentions  with  rc- 
Tliree  instances  of  ^lurder  of  Englishmen  spect  to  New  Zealand  are  indicated  by 
by  their  own  countrymen ;  One  of  Wound-  the  little  volume  before  us ;  and  it  ap- 
ing with  deadly  intent;  and  one  of  wilful  pears  likely  that  if  they  act  up  to  their 
Fire-raising  with  an  intent  to  destroy  Life ;  intentions  they  will  meet  with  no  op- 
the  Peri>ctrators  of  the  last  Outrage  or-  position,  but  with  every  possible  en* 
dered  by  an  Assembly  of  Chiefs  to  quit  couragement  from  the  native  inhabi- 
tho  Island.— 7.  Extract  from  Library  of  tauts.  The  following  statements  aro 
EnUrtaining  Knowiedye ;  Cruellies  to  Na-  mado  by  Mr  Whjte,  for  many  years 
tives  :  above  a  Hundred  Murders  in  Two  a  Wesleyan  mbsionary  upon  the  is- 
or  Three  Years."  land. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  are 

we  to  do  ?  ought  we,  from  a  sensitive  ,  "  ^«*»  ]  T  ""t  ^^T  .^"^  the  existence 

apprehension  of  the  possible  conse-  ofon«  trib«  m  New  Zealand  which  does 

quenccs   of   introducing    a   powerful  "ot  wish  for  the  residence  of  Europeans 

u  •*•  1      'a                -^     -  amongst  them.     2d,  All  the  tribes  with 

liritish    mfluence    among    a  savage  ,     * ,                 •\  a            *      i 

,.,..,.                **  .            .,  ®  whom  I  am  acquainted  are  not  only  an- 

people,  to  let  tlnngs  rcmam  as  they  ^,^^  ^^^   ,^^^  residence  of  white  men 

are,  and  stand  by,  the  calm  spectators  ^       ^  ^^^^^^  ,,^t  ^iU  generally  expend 

of  the  struggle  between  a  few  mission-  ^„,h  time,  and  be  at  great  pains  to  secure 

aries  stationed  in  the  outskirU  of  this  them  to  reside  with  them— even  men  of 

wide  couutry,  and  these  wretches  bur-  the  lowest  grade,  rather  than  be  without 

rowing  in  every  comer  of  the  islands,  them.     3d,  I  have  been  personally  and 

and  every  where  presenting  the  horrid  repeatedly  appUed  to  by  all  the  principal 

spectacle  of  civilized  men  corrupting  chiefs  on  the  western  coast,  from  35°  to 

savages  ?  or  ought  we  not  as  a  nation  38°  30  south  latitude,  to  use  my  influence, 

to  seize  the  opportunity  for  trying,  if  possible,  to  secure  respectable  Euro- 

once  at  least   in  the  history  of  the     peans  to  reside  amongst  them 

human  race,  whether  it  may  not  bo  At  Kaipara,  by  far  the  most  important 

possible  by  one  and  the  same  move-  district  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Zea- 

ment  to  check  the  progress  of  evil,  to  1*»<1»  *°^  certainly  Uie  very  best  harbour 

l)romote  the  spreacf  of  civilisation  and  y®*  discovered,   the  chiefs  proposed,   a 

Christianity,  to  open  a  glorious  field  "^^^  ^»™<^  ^«^°'"«  '  ^^^^  ^^^  Zealand,  that 

for  British  enterprize  of  every  kind,  ]  *^°"\^».  ^^  Vow^^^e,  on  my  arrival  in 

and  to'lay  the  foimdations  of  a  great  ^°«»a«d»  >°^"*^«,  ^^  1®"^  a  hundred  families 

and  happy  people,  not  strugglin|  up  !^«^  and  settle  with  them  in  a  body, 

unassisted  and^alone  from  bWism  '  Then,  said  they,  «  we  shal  have  a  Pah-. 

.      ......         1    ^  .  A        •     1  J      •*.!-  place  of  refuge— and  quietly  pursue  our 

to  civihsation,  but  intermingled  with  [^^^^  avocSions,   without  the  various 

ourselves,  fostered  and  educated  by  us  interruptions  which  occur  in  the  present 

with  parental  care,  associating  with     gt^^^g  ^f  things.* 

us  as  our  equals,  and  erelong  perhaps  .     .     .     it  hai  long  been'my  most  ardent 

united  to  us  by  the  closest  and  dearest  ^igh  that  such  a  colony  as  is  now  contem- 

tics  of  human  relationship  ?     O,  but  plated  should  be  formed  ;  and  that  a  per- 

it  is  absurd,  and  self- devoted,  and  non-  feet  establishment ;  that  is,  the  British  na- 

sensical,  and  chivalrous,  and  romantic !  tion  in  miniature,  governed  by  equitable 

Then  be  it  so.     But  to  these  absurd^  laws,  influenced  by  truly  Christiaa  i^t\saif^ 
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ciples,  and  prompted  by  evangelical  and 
philanthropic  motives.  Provided  always, 
that  the  British  Government  distinctly  re- 
cognise and  guarantee  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  their  rights 
and  independence  as  a  nation.  Such  an 
establishment,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  not 
only  what  the  present  circumstances  and 
condition  of  New  Zealand  requires,  but 
what  is  most  ardently  and  universally  de- 
sired  by  the  natives  themselves."  —  P. 
254,  &c. 

So  far  Mr  Whyte.  The  following 
is  the  declaration  of  Houghi  and 
Wycato,  two  distinguished  New 
Zealand  chiefs,  when  they  yisited 
England  in  1820.  It  is  their  own 
statement,  as  written  down  by  Mr 
Kendal,  from  their  dictation. 

"  They  wish  to  see  King  George,  the 
multitude  of  his  people,  what  they  are 
doing,  and  the  goodness  of  the  land. 
Their  desire  is  to  stay  in  England  one 
month,  and  then  to  return  ;  they  wish  for 
at  least  one  hundred  people  to  go  with 
them.  They  are  in  want  of  a  party  to 
dig  the  ground  in  search  of  iron  ;  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  blacksmiths  ;  an  addi- 
tional number  of  carpenters ;  and  ,  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  preachers,  who  will 
try  to  speak  in  the  New  Zealand  tongue, 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  them. 
They  wish  also  twenty  soldiers  to  protect 
their  own  countr)'men,  the  settlers,  and 
three  officers  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  order. 
The  settlers  are  to  take  cattle  over  with 
them.  There  is  plenty  of  spare  land  in 
New  Zealand,  which  will  be  readily 
granted  to  the  settlers.  These  are  the 
words  Of  Houghi  and  Wycato."— P.  266. 

Of  a  similar  character  were  the 
words  of  George,  another  of  their 
chiefs,  who  had  been  at  Port  Jackson 
in  New  Holland.  **  This  country," 
said  he,  speaking  of  New  Zealand, 
**  is  finer  than  Port  Jackson,  yet  the 
English  go  and  settle  there.  Our 
people  are  much  better  than  the  black 
natives  of  New  South  Wales ;  and 
yet  you  English  live  among  them  in 
preference  to  us."  —  P.  269.  Nor 
would  room  be  wanting  for  the  pur- 
poses of  British  colonization,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  information : 

*'  Another  argimient  in  favour  of  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  native  population 
for  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  country. 
There  is  abundance  and  to  spare  of  vait 
unoccupied  territory,  without  encroaching 
^fi  what  Ib  requirvd  by  the  oatlTe  popoUh 


tion,— a  surplus  which    they   are    most 
anxious  to  sell. 

"  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  la 
Yery  small,  quite  insignificant  in  propor« 
tion  to  the  immense  fertile  territory  they 
possess. 

"  There  is  little  regular  culture  under- 
taken by  the  aborigines,  except  those   few 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  missionary  settle- 
ments, and  of  the  harbours  frequented  by 
Europeans,  and  that  is  merely  in  detached 
patches.     The   quantity  of  land   brought 
under  cultivation  is  a  mere   nothing,  in 
comparison  with  the  boundless  primeval 
forests,  whose  magnificent  timber  has  been 
thriving   undisturbed,  and   enriching   the 
soil  with  its  decomposed  vegetable  matter 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  with  those  un- 
dulating downs  and  savannahs  where  the 
flax  grows  wild  on  millions  of  acres — a 
fact  most  important  with  a  view  to  colon- 
ization 1      We   have   ascertained    from  a 
careful  perusal  of  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  from  enquiry  among 
those  that  have  visited  the  country,  that 
in  the  southern  island  there  is  no  agricul- 
ture or  appropriation  of  lands  to  interfere 
with  colonization ;  and  that  in  the  nor- 
thern island,  where  the  missionaries  are, 
the  quantity  cannot  amount  to  more  than 
a  very  few  thousand  acres.     The  inhabit- 
ants live  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  birds, 
roots,  and  the  uncultivated  productions  of 
the  earth.     The  fisheries  alone,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  would  support  five  timet 
the   actual  popul^on.      The   aborigines 
are  in  fact  no  charge  upon  the  soiL'* — P. 
271,  &c. 

But  to  carnr  on  this  project  for  the 
civilisation  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  new  people,  various 
means  and  appliances  are  needed. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  in 
the  first  place,  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  the  British  Legislature  ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes,  will- 
ing and  able  to  prosecute  these  ob- 
jects>  and  to  engraft  a  healthy  scion 
from  the  British  tree,  upon  the  wild, 
but  not  ignoble  growth  of  those  dis- 
tant  islands. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  that  a  special 
authority  should  be  created  for  tho 
purpose  of  administering  the  whole 
proposed  system  of  colonization ;  and 
^  few  persons  of  station  and  character, 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
undertaking  by  any  private  interest^ 
would  be  selected  from  amongst  ita 
originators  and  most  zealous  patroosty 
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and  under  the  name  of  "  Founders  of 
Settlements  in  New  Zealand,*^  yrovHa, 
according  to  the  plan  now  hefore  Go- 
vernment, he  appointed  hj  an  Act  of 
Parliament  after  approval  hy  the 
Crown,  and  vacancies  in  their  hody 
would  he  filled  up  by  the  Crown. 
They  would  form  a  corporation,  and 
would  be  authorized  to  make  treaties 
with  the  native  tribes  for  cessions  of 
territory  and  all  other  purposes;  to 
administer  upon  lands  ceded  to  the 
Crown,  the  whole  system  of  coloniza- 
tion, including  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  tho  colonial  funds ;  to  es- 
tablish courts  in  the  settlements  for 
the  administration  of  British  law ;  to 
make  regulations  for  local  purposes, 
having  the  force  of  law  within  the 
settlements ;  to  exempt  natives  in  the 
settlements  from  the  operation  of  some 
British  laws,  which  are  inapplicable 
to  their  present  uncivilized  state,  and 
to  make  special  regulations  for  their 
p^overnment ;  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence and  good  order  of  tho  settle- 
ments by  means  of  a  militia,  a  colonial 
force  of  regulars,  and  a  colonial 
marine ;  to  delegate  portions  of  their 
authority  to  bodies  or  individuals  resi- 
dent in  the  settlements ;  and  to  ap- 
point and  remove  at  pleasure  all  such 
officers  as  they  may  require  for  car- 
rying the  whole  measure  into  effect. 

These  are  the  general  views  of  the 
association  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
visional government ;  the  only  matter 
of  detail  upon  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  anxious  wishes,  as  in- 
volving the  recognition  of  the  most 
important  principles,  and  being  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  undertaking,  is  that 
which  regards  the  religious  provision 
of  the  colony.  And  we  are  most 
happy  to  state,  that  while  it  is  pro- 
posed to  defray  from  the  common 
fund  of  the  colony  the  expense  of 
erecting  places  of  worship,  and  of 
paying  the  officiating  ministers,  with- 
out giving  a  preference  to  any  one 
body  of  Christians,  it  is  also  pro- 
posed, with  an  especial  reference  to 
those  missionary  bodies  who  have 
been  for  so  many  years  spending  their 
energies  upoii  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  islanders,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  continuation  and  extension  of  this 
work  in  the  most  effectual  manner^ 
and  for  the  general  benefit  of  all,  that 
the  Crown  should  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  bishop  for  New  Zealand, 


the  colony  defraying  all  the  expenses. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  {Proposal 
has  our  most  unqualified  approbation. 

Indeed  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
any  grounds  upon  which  the  British 
legislature,  or  any  of  its  members, 
should  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  New  Zealand  As- 
sociation to  the  full  extent  of  their  de- 
sires, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  request  to  be 
permitted  to  confer  upon  the  mother 
country  the  greatest  possible  benefits, 
without  involving  it  in  the  slightest 
danger  or  expense. 

The  benefits  which  it  would  confer 
upon  the  mother  country  are,  first,  an 
increase  of  territory — and,  consequent 
upon  this,  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  wealth  of  her  subjects,  and  in  her 
power  and  greatness,  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  a  new  field  for 
British  enterprise,  a  new  direction  for 
British  industry.  Of  tliis  ample  evi- 
dence is  given  in  a  portion  of  the 
work,  entitled  Trade  and  Shipping, 
and  to  be  found  at  page  338 ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  whale  fishery, 
the  timber  trade,  and  the  flax  trade, 
together  with  a  very  considerable  im- 
port and  export  trade,  as  already  in 
existence. 

Secondly,  It  would  afford  a  favour- 
able outlet  for  the  superabundant 
population  of  the  mother  country,  and 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  trying 
the  new  system  of  colonization  which 
she  has  adopted. 

The  fact  of  an  extreme  redundancy 
of  population  in  the  British  island,  is 
one  which  need  not  now  be  confirmed 
by  many  arguments.  The  question 
is  how  to  dispose  of  this  popidation  for 
their  own  benefit  and  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  how  to  regulate  the  im< 
pulses  which  contribute  to  its  produc- 
tion. To  check  population  by  impo- 
sing an  iron  fetter  on  the  most  amiable 
affections  of  our  nature  is  a  barbarous 
and  unhallowed  thing,  and  has  led  to 
unmentionable  horrors ;  moreover,  it 
is  impracticable,  for  no  one  would 
dream  of  enforcing  it  by  law,  and  it 
would  take  ages  to  give  universal 
vogue  to  such  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  should  lead  to  any  perceptible 
results.  It  is  vain  to  say  abstain  from 
marriage  in  order  that  you  may  stay 
at  home  and  have  plenty  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  when  there  is  a  law  beyond  all 
human  laws,  which  says  increase  and 
multiply — a  law  not  acting  on  our 
consciencesy  but  impressed  upon  qqi* 
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natures^  and  prompting  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  race.  In  obedience 
to  this  law,  the  world  has  ever  been  in 
a  state  of  progressive  emigration ;  and 
in  the  many-featured  migratory  picture 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  we  have  records  or  evi- 
dence of  every  varied  form  of  emigra- 
tion, from  those  which  have  issued  in 
the  production  of  the  wildest  speci- 
mens of  savage  life,  to  those  which 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
mightiest  states  and  empires. 

From  all  these  it  is  given  to  us  to 
gain  wisdom,  and  such  wisdom  we 
need — for  facts  would  seem  to  imply* 
that  with  all  the  knowledge  and  illumi- 
nation of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
might  learn  much  upon  the  subject  of 
colonization,  not  only  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  from  our  own  rude 
ancestry  among  the  northern  hordes. 
The  sending  forth  of  a  colony  was, 
with  the  Greeks,  a  solemn  and  reli- 
gious ceremonial ;  provision  was  made 
for  the  maintenance  in  the  new  state 
of  every  institution,  every  recollection, 
every  habit  and  affection  of  the  mo- 
ther city ;  even  the  fire  which  was  to 
bum  in  the  temple  to  be  erected  by  the 
emigrants  was  kindled  at  the  altar  be- 
fore which  their  ancestors  had  wor- 
shipped. The  Romans  being  a  mili- 
tary people,  their  colonies  had  a  mili- 
tary character ;  and  whenever,  there- 
fore, it  was  deemed  expedient,  accord- 
ing to  the  technical  term  "  deducere 
colonias,"  such  colony  was  solemnly 
organized  by  law  upon  the  model  of  an 
army ;  for  strict  discipline,  mutual  de- 
pendence, and  reciprocal  obedience  and 
protection,  were  deemed  as  necessary 
to  secure  the  ultimate  well-being  of  a 
colony  as  to  succeed  in  a  military  ex- 
pedition. 

The  mode  in  which  our  northern 
ancestors  proceeded  in  their  emigra- 
tions is  described  to  us  by  Machiavelli. 
He  tells  us  that  the  whole  nation  divi- 
ded itself  into  three  equal  portions, 
each  containing  the  same  number  of 
rich  and  poor,  of  nobles  and  common 
people,  and  then  decided  by  lot  which 
of  the  three  was  to  go  and  seek  for  a 
new  home,  while  the  other  two  re- 
mained to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
widened  territory.  This  was  the 
surest  method  of  maintaining  the 
powers  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  parent  nation  in  the  new  settie- 
ment,  and  it  left  the  most  striking 
inarlLB  of  its  success;  for  ir\is.t)  in  fsAti 
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was  the  whole  feudal  system  but  the 
Gothic  method  of  colonizing  ? 

But  how  have  we  colonized  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  ? 
Why,  in  one  direction  we  have  treat- 
ed the  world  to — ^penal  colonies, 
forsooth,  plantations  of  crime !  In 
another  direction  our  colonies  have 
answered  the  description  of  the  Ro- 
man historion — ''  Ignoti  inter  se,  di- 
versis  manipulis,  sine  rectore»  sine 
affectibus  mutuis,  quasi  ex  alio  genere 
mortalium  repente  in  unum  coUecti 
numerus  magis  quam  colonia ! "  whOe, 
in  another  direction,  by  affording  an 
opportunity  for  observing  the  tenden- 
cies of  human  society  when  immense 
tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  very 
few  individuals,  we  have  made  it  easier 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  sa- 
vage life !  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  be 
wise ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
symptoms  of  returning  wisdom  have 
already  been  exhibited  by  the  genius 
of  British  colonization. 

The  new  system  of  colonization  is 
luminously  described  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  presents  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest  quite  independentiy  of 
its  bearings  upon  the  colonization  of 
New  Zealand. 

After  enumerating  the  various  evils 
which  in  every  case  have  resulted,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  must  result 
from  the  usual  custom  of  granting 
large  tracts  of  land  to  the  original  set- 
tlers of  a  colony — a  practice  built  upon 
the  fallacy  that  land  is  valuable  intrin- 
sically, and  without  reference  to  onr 
power  of  using  it — and  after  illustra- 
ting the  evils  of  this  system  by  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  its  adoption 
on  a  very  gross  scsde  in  the  Swan 
River  settlement,  our  author  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"  The  grand  object  of  an  improved 
system  in  the  disposal  of  waste  land,  was 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  new  land  by  the 
real  wonts  of  the  colonista,  as  that  land 
should  never  be  either  superabundant  or 
deficient,  either  too  cheap  or  too  dear. 
And  it  was  soon  perceived,  upon  enquiry, 
that  the  due  proportion  between  people 
and  land  might  be  constantly  secur^,  by 
abandoning  altogether  the  system  offftunUt 
and  requiring  an  uniform  price  per  acre 
for  all  new  land  without  exception.  If 
the  price  be  not  too  low,  it  deters  specu- 
lators from  obtaining  land  with  a  view  to 
leaving  their  property  in  a  desert  atatey 
and  thus  prevents  iiguriout  dispenion :  it 
alio,  by  compelling   every  labourer  to 
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work  for  wages  until  he  has  saved  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  land,  ensures  a 
supply  of  labour  for  hire.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  price  be  not  too  high,  it 
neither  confines  the  settlers  within  a  space 
inconveniently  narrow,  nor  docs  it  pre- 
vent the  thrifty  labourer  from  becoming  a 
landowner  after  working  some  time  for 
wages. 

**  A  sufficient,  but  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient, price  for  all  new  land,  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  new  system  of  coloniza- 
tion. It  obviates  every  species  of  bon- 
dage ;  by  providing  combinable  labour, 
it  renders  industry  very  productive,  and 
maintains  both  high  wages  and  high  pro- 
fits ;  it  makes  the  colony  as  attractive  as 
possible,  both  to  capitalists  and  to  la- 
bourers ;  and  not  merely  to  these,  but  al- 
so, by  bestowing  on  the  colony  the  bet- 
ter attributes  of  an  old  society,  to  those 
who  have  a  distaste  for  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  new  colonies  heretofore.  But 
this  is  not  all. 

**  Though  the  sole  object  of  the  price 
he  to  secure  the  most  desirable  propor- 
tion between  people  and  land,  the  plan  of 
selling  has  this  farther  incidental  remit  : 
it  produces  a  revenue.  The  revenue 
which  the  United  States  obtain  by  the  sale 
of  waste  land,  at  the  little  more  than  no  • 
minal  price  of  5s.  7^d.  per  acre,  amounts 
to  about  L.4,000,0(K)  steriing  a-year.  In 
New  South  Wales,  where  the  upset  price 
of  waste  land  sold  by  auction  is  only  5s. 
per  acre,  where  the  population  does  not 
exceed  eighty  thousand  souls,  where  Lord 
Howick*8  regulations  did  not  take  effect 
till  1832,  and  whore,  before  then,  land 
had  been  granted  with  profusion — the 
sum  of  between  L.300,(K)U  and  L  400,000 
has  been  obtained  by  the  sales  of  waste 
land,  and  the  future  revenue  from  this 
source  is  estimated,  by  competent  judges, 
at  not  less  than  L.200,000  a-year.  In 
the  newest  British  colony.  South  Austra- 
lia, which  is  scarcely  founded,  sales  of 
waste  land,  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  acre, 
have  produced  al)Out  L. 40,000. 

**  In  the  new  British  system,  the  plan 
of  selling  has  far  other  objects  than  mere 
revenue,  which  is  considered  but  as  a 
fortunate  incident.  The  siun  of  these 
objects  is,  the  best  mode  of  colonization. 
But  when  this  is  understood,  thought  na- 
turally falls  into  the  train  of  suggesting 
that  the  revenue  incidentally  derived  from 
the  plan  of  selling,  should  not  bo  given  up 
for  the  general  purposes  of  Government, 
but  should  be  employed  in  taking  labour 
to  the  colony — that  is,  in  causing  the  best 
sort  of  colonization  to  proceed  at  the 
greatest  possible  rate.  This  is  the  secon  I 
leading  feature  of  the  new  Briiish  sys- 
tem* 


"  The  employment  of  the  purchase-money 
of  waste  land  in  conveying  labourers  to 
the  colony  has  the  following  effects.  It 
makes  the  purchasers  of  land  see  plainly 
the  great  advantage  of  the  plan  of  selling 
over  the  plan  of  granting ;  for  it  palpa- 
bly returns  the  purchase-money  of  land 
in  the  shape  of  labour  and  population. 
It  secures  the  objects  of  a  price  for  all 
new  land,  by  means  of  a  lower  [>rice  than 
would  be  necessary  if  the  purchase-money 
were  any  otherwise  employed ;  for,  of 
course,  with  a  constant  influx  of  people 
into  the  colony,  the  due  proportion  be- 
tween people  and  land  may  be  ke})t  up  by 
a  lower  price  for  new  land  than  if  there 
were  no  such  emigration  of  people.  It 
therefore  diminishes  the  period  during 
which  the  labourer  has  to  work  for  hire  ; 
for  with  a  lower  price,  the  labourer  saves 
in  less  time  the  means  of  becoming  a 
land-owner.  And  lastly,  by  the  rapid 
progress  which  it  imparts  to  the  best  sort 
of  colonization,  it  clearly  explains  to  the 
labouring  class  of  emigrants,  that  every 
one  of  them  who  is  industrious  and  thrifty 
may  be  sure  to  become,  not  merely  an 
owner  of  land,  but  also,  in  his  turn,  an 
employer  of  hired  labourers, — a  master 
of  servants.  Altogether,  it  renders  the 
colony  as  attractive  as  possible,  both  to 
capitalists  and  to  labourers. 

**  These  then  are  the  two  main  fea- 
tures of  the  new  system — that  the  dispo- 
sal of  waste  or  public  land  should  be  by 
sale  only,  and  at  a  sufficient  price  for  the 
objects  in  view  ;  and  that  the  purchase- 
money  of  land  should  bo  employed  as  ao 
emigration  fund.  Two  less  important 
peculiarities  of  the  system  may  now  be 
described. 

"  First,  it  requires  no  argument  to 
prove,  no  reflection  to  be  convinced,  that 
by  a  certain  selection  of  emigrants,  the 
emigration  fund  may  be  made  to  aug- 
ment the  colonial  population  at  the  great- 
est possible  rate<— that  by  selecting  for 
emigrants  to  be  conveyed  by  that  fund, 
grown-up  but  young  persons  in  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  the  maximum  of 
effect  may  be  produced  with  a  given  ex- 
penditure. 

'*  Secondly,  either  in  an  established 
colony,  where  the  previous  granting  of 
land  had  caused  so  great  an  excess  of 
land  in  proportion  to  people,  that  the 
new  system  could  not  be  expected  to  ope- 
rate very  effectively  for  some  time,  or  in 
founding  a  colony  before  the  new  system 
had  come  into  operation  ai  all, — in  both 
or  either  of  these  cases,  the  whole  effect 
of  that  system  may  be  produced  at  once, 
by  means  of  anticipating  the  future  talee 
ofland^ — by  means  of  raising  money  for 
emigratioii  on  the  security  of  future  ralei« 
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In  the  case  of  founding  a  colony,  there 
would  be  less  call  for  thus  anticipating  fu- 
ture sales,  if  the  capitalists  about  to  emi- 
grate should  purchase  land  before  their 
departure,  and  should  so  provide  an  emi- 
gration fund  for  the  incipient  colony  :  or 
rather  this  course  would  be,  in  fact, 
an  anticipation  of  future  sales— a  sale  by 
anticipation.  If  the  sum  obtained  by  it 
were  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  co- 
lony, any  other  mode  of  anticipation 
would  be  unnecessary ;  but  if  not,  or  if 
at  any  other  time  a  greater  want  of  la* 
bourers  should  occur  than  could  be  im- 
mediately supplied  by  the  current  sales  of 
land,  then  future  sales  might  be  properly 
anticipated,  by  means  of  a  loan  for  emi- 
gration secured  on  the  produce  of  future 
solos. 

**  Such  is  the  whole  system  which  the 
Legislature  has  guaranteed  for  the  new 
colony  of  South  Australia.  We  have  yet 
to  show  that  this  system  BfTords  the  means 
of  establishing  colonies  without  any  charge 
upon  the  Government  of  the  mother- 
country. 

*'  The  prospect  of  a  continual  supply  of 
labour  in  due  proportion  to  every  increase 
of  appropriated  land  has  led  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  industry  will  be  very  pro- 
ductive in  South  Australia,  and  therefore 
that  the  means  of  raising  a  public  rcve- 
I  nuo  will  increase  continually  with  the 
progress  of  population  and  settlement ; 
and  this  belief  has  enabled  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  South  Australian  act, 
having  authority  for  that  purpose,  to  an- 
ticipate the  future  public  revenue  of  the 
colony,  by  raising  upon  that  security  a 
loan  for  public  objects.  They  are  also 
authorized  to  give  as  a  collateral  or  joint 
security  for  loans  raised  for  public  objects, 
the  future  produce  of  sales  of  land.  Upon 
this  joint  security,  they  have  actually 
raised  ample  funds  for  establishing  and 
governing  the  first  settlements.  The  re- 
(piisite  funds,  in  short,  for  all  purposes, 
have  been  provided  by  the  first  settlers 
and  others  who  think  well  of  their  un- 
dertaking. South  Australia  does  not  even 
appear  in  the  estimates  laid  before  Par- 
liament. With  a  view  to  the  same  end, 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  means 
in  the  present  instance." 

The  idea  developed  in  the  above 
extract  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  those 
happy  plans,  combining  extreme  sim- 
plicity with  vast  comprehensiveness, 
the  observation  of  which,  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  is  among  the  greatest 
charms  of  scientific  pursuit,  and  the 
application  of  which  to  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life  is  among  the 
highest  prerogatives  of  genius ;  and 


we  doubt  not  that  whatever  the  result 
may  be  in  the  peculiar  case  of  New 
Zealand,  the  adoption  of  this  simpley 
and  we  are  inclined  to  say  this  obvioas, 
expedient  will  lead  to  consequences 
of  unmeasured  magnitude  in  the  whole 
colonial  system  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  on  that  theatre  which  is  so 
well  adapted  for  its  exercise— the 
great  Australian  continent. 

But,  thirdly,  the  projectors  of  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand  would 
confer  a  benefit  upon  Great  Britain 
by  placing  her  in  the  most  command- 
ing position  for  exercising  a  great 
maritime  influence  over  all  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Pacific    Ocean. 
New  Zealand  seems  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  a  naval  arsenal. 
Its  principal  produce  is  all  of  that 
character  which  fits  it  for  being  the 
mistress  of  the    sea.      It    possesses 
timber  so  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
ship-building,  that  the  Bntish  navy  is 
even  now  supplied  with  it,  gigantic 
trees  naturally  shooting  up  into  the 
highest  and  requisite  dimensions  of 
the  mainmast  of  a  man-of-war ;  flax, 
the  raw  material  of  sails  and  ropes ; 
and  iron  and  coal,  the  two  g^^at  mo- 
ving powers  of  modem  navigation. 
Besides  this,  it  possesses  harbours  of 
the  noblest  description  on  every  side, 
as  a  mere  inspection  of  the  charts 
contained  in   the  little  volume  will 
convince  us,  and  as  more  fully  ap- 
pears from  an  elaborate  and  most  in- 
teresting account  of  these  harbours, 
and  the  bays  and  rivers  which  indent 
the  coasts  of  the  several  islands  men- 
tioned in  the  second  section  of  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  description  of  New  Zealand. 

England  has  not  now  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  maxim,  Necesse  est  qui  mare 
teneat  cum  rerum  potiri.  Her  pre- 
sent position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  a  sufficient  exemplification  of 
its  truth.  But  what  could  tend  so 
greatly  to  confirm  and  to  extend  that 
power  which  she  derives  from  the 
possession  of  the  sea  as  to  have  a  kind 
of  counterpart  of  herself  on  the  oppo* 
side  side  of  the  terrestrial  ball,  so  cal- 
culatod  by  natural  advantages,  and 
by  position,  to  obtain  the  most  com- 
manding naval  influence  over  the 
whole  of  that  vast  ocean  in  which  it 
lies? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  succes- 
sive years  will  make  great  changes  in 
ail  the  nations  of  the  earth.   Auttnu 
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lisL,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian  purpose  the  best  possible  course  wouI4. 
Archipelago,  China>  Japan,  and  the  be  to  carry  to  New  Zealand,  not 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  merely  a  few  distant  radiations  fh)m 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  the  whole  wes-  our  own  moral  sun,  but  an  integral 
tern  coast  of  North  and  South  Ame-  portion  of  its  substance,  burning  and 
rica,  and  the  almost  innumerable  blazing  with  all  those  glorious  thoughts 
islands  which  are  sprinkled  over  the  and  feelings  which  have  been  kindled 
ocean  within  these  boundaries,  cannot  within  us  throughout  a  course  of  cen- 
remain  as  they  haye  been  till  now.  turies,  by  all  the  blessed  recollections 
As  no  one  would  wish  them,  so  no  of  our  social  and  religious  history, 
one  expects  them  to  remain  precisely  And  here  we  cannot  refuse  our  ad- 
as  they  are.  We  may  diner  as  to  miration  to  the  wisdom — or  should  we 
what  these  changes  will  be,  and  as  to  not  rather  say  the  proyidential  guid- 
the  agency  by  which  they  will  be  ef-  ance — which  has  led  those  gentlemen, 
fccted  ;  but  that  changes  will  sooner  at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  to  pay 
or  later  take  place  throughout  the  the  homage  which  they  haye  to  the 
whole  extent  of  these  regions,  no  one  institutions  of  the  Established  Church, 
can  doubt.  Let  England,  then,  be  and  the  practice  of  Christian  anti- 
upon  the  spot  to  hold  her  ground,  to  quity,  by  expressing  their  anxious 
let  her  influence  be  felt,  to  watch  and  wishes  for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop 
guide  the  changing  phases  oF  society,  for  the  future  colony.  We  can  hard- 
and  make  them  all  contribute  at  once  ly  conceiye  of  any  post  in  which  a 
to  the  establishment  of  her  own  power.  Christian  bishop  might  be  more  use- 
and  the  general  adyantage  of  the  hu-  fill,  or  more  completely  fulfil  the  pur- 
man  race.  poses  for  which  that  office  was  ap- 

Fourthly,  the  colonization  of  New  pointed. 

Zealand  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  In  England  the  Episcopal  office  is 

these  gentlemen,  will  be  a  benefit  to  accompanied,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by 

the  mother  country,  by  checking  and  those  circumstances  of  outward  splen- 

repairing  a  great  eyil  of  which  she  dour  and  prosperity  which  place  the 

has  been  guUty.     In  despite  of  the  bishop  on  a  footing  with  the  first 

authority  of  her  greatest  statesman  nobles  of  the  land;    and  whereyer 

and  philosopher,  England  has  com-  there  is  a  Christian  bishop  it  belongs 

mitted  the  shameful  and  unblessed  act  to  his  office  to  occupy  a  high  place  m 

of  taking  the  scum  of  the  people,  and  the    community  of  Christians    oyer 

wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  which  he  presides ;    but  that  place 

people  with  whom  she  has  planted,  may  be  consistent  with  many  dangers^ 

The  consequences  of  this  cpurse,  in  and  difficulties,  and  priyations. 

all  their  hideous  deformity,  haye  yet  Let  us  not,  then,  suppose,  because 

to  be  reyealcd,  and  will  come  forth,  to  New  Zealand  has  been,  till  now,  a 

the  amaze  and  horror  of  those  who  sayage  country,   and  because  those 

shall  haye  the  courage  to  read  them,  who  first  settle  there  must  meet  with 

in  the  printed  eyidence  upon  the  sub-  many  difficulties,  and  will  find  them- 

ject,  as  taken  before  a  Committee  of  selyes  for  a  time  under  circumstances 

the  House  of  Commons.      But  the  totally  dificrent  from  those  of  polished 

consequence  to  which  we  now  refer  is,  life   in    England,    that   therefore  it 

that  "  the  penal  settlements  of  Aus-  would  be  unsuitable  for  the  presence 

tralia,'*  besides  inflicting  the  direct  of  a  Christian  bishop.      We  think 

evils  upon  the  natiye  inhabitants  of  more  highly  of  the  sacred  office.    We 

that  country,  <*  haye  infected  wiA  belieye  it  to  be  an  institution  of  divine 

their  moral  corruption,  not  only  New  appointment,    and    admirably  suited 

Zealand,  but  all  the  inhabited  islands  for  every  varied  circumstance  of  hu- 

of  the  Polynesian  and  Indian  Archi-  man  life.     We  conceive  that  such  an 

pelagos."  appointment  in  the  present  instance 

We  agree,  with  our  author,  in  be-  would  put  a  stamp  of  seriousness  and 
lieving  that  nothing  could  be  devised  moral  elevation  upon  the  whole  pro- 
more  likely  to  stop  and  to  remedy  ceeding ;  would  encourage  the  colony 
this  disorder,  than  to  make  New  Zea-  to  sustained  and  unanimous  exertions 
land  a  kind  of  moral  centre  for  Uie  in  £&your  of  the  native  population ; 
difi^usion  of  high  principles  and  en-  would  promote  the  cultivation  of  all 
lightened  civilisation,  through  all  the  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  human 
neighbouring  world ;  and  that  for  this  mind,  and  preyent  the  outbreaking  of 
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j;laii(J,  with  iio  prospect  before  between  New  Zealand  and  Groat 
)iit  the  extinction  of  their  fami-  Britain,  that  there  would  never  be  any 
id  the  utter  loss  to  posterity  of  need  of  a  return  to  England  in  order 
osc  qualities  wliich  they  have     to  find  sympathy  with  homefelt  and 

ancestral  recollections. 

Another  class  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  future  community  will  bo 
that  of  learned  men.  Much  that  dis- 
gusts us  in  modern  colonies  and  new 
nations  arises  from  ignorance,  accom- 
panied by  a  pretension  to  wisdom^- 
and  nothing  will  have  so  powerful  an 
effect  for  the  prevention  ot  this  evil  as 
a  large  infusion  of  the  learning  of  the 
schools.  Men  of  science  would  also 
be  required  to  investigate  the  natural 
the  pauper  jiopulatiou  of  Great  products  of  the  country,  and  draw  out 
[1  is  increasing  with  a  reckless  all-its  resources  for  the  benefit  of  its  in- 
:y,  to  which  the  most  terrific  habitants ;  and  to  such  men  induce- 
-es  are  given  by  the  irregular  ments  should  be  offered  proportionable 
md  flowings  of  manufacturing    to  the  value  of  their  services. 


(1  from  their  ancestors !     And 

this  ?     lk»cause  they  arc  under 

ju  despotism  of  the  law  which 

?  to  marry.     Tor  to  associate  as 

iial  with  those  whose  equal  he 

1,  and  to  leave  his  posterity  in 

nic  rank  which  has  descended 

from  his  ancestors,  is  more  es- 

to  the  happiness  of  the  gcntlc- 

han  an  assurance  of  obtaining 

cessaries  of  life  is  essential  to 

ppiness  of  the  labourer.  Hence, 


?rity,  tlip  class  of  English  gen- 
1,  ])roperIy  so  called,  is  rapidly 
shing,  for  he  cannot  cultivate 
arts  by  which  the  greatest  for- 
aro  now  made,  and  success  in 
>eral  professions  is  only  granted 

'W. 

.v  such  a  colony  as  that  which  is 
ted  in  New  Zealand,  a])pears  to 
offer    ])recisely   that    opening 
is  suited  to  such  a  character — 
tciritor}',   noble   employment, 
il  combination  of  beneficence  to 
low  creatures,  and  the  gradual 
iig  up  of  his  own  fortunes.    Nor 
.  irv.ch  a  course  l)e  without  a  pre- 
t ;   Terne  gives  us  in  his  blazon 
itry  a  coat  of  arms  which  iuti- 
that  its  })OSscssor  had  gone  bc- 
the  seas,  and  in  a  distant  country 
^stored  his  family  to  opulence  by 
irsuit  of  agriculture ;  and  it  is 
mown  that  the  family  of  Skip- 
one   of  the  most  ancient  and 
irably  connected  of  the  British 
V,  went  over  to   Virginia,  and 
5     remained    there    for    three 
atious,  returned  to  take  its  place 
Tf  the  baronets  of  England.    But 
ould  wish  in  the  present  instance 
the  foundations  of  a  colony  from 
I  no  return  would  be  needed, — 
so  much  refinement,  so  much 
irable  ])riucij)le,  so  much  sound 
ug  and  unpretending  merit,  such 
:ions  for  the  best  kind  of  educa- 
and   the    cidtivation    of   every 
y  and  every  art  which  can  con- 
0  to    the  happiness    and  well- 
of  human  creatures,  and  such 
entity  of  feeling  and  of  interest 

.,  XUI.    NO,  CCLXVI. 


Having  thus  formed  a  nucleus  of 
high  qualities  and  endowments,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  numbers  to  em- 
bark in  this  great  enterprise,  and  a  wide 
field  is  open  for  all ;  and  the  more 
numerous  the  colony,  the  wider  the 
field  will  be,  and  the  greater  the  pros- 
perity of  all  its  members. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  this 
great  and  novel  project  must  utteriy 
fail,  unless  it  have  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration and  assistance  of  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  creation.     The  miseries  and 
utter  failures  of  most  colonies  have 
been  produced  by  a  gross  dispropor- 
tion between  the  sexes ;  audit  is  wisely 
intended  in  the  present  instance  to  rc- 
(luire  that  every  male  emigrant  among 
the  labouring  portion  of  the  colony 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  wife.     It  is 
equally  desirable  that  there  should  be 
an  exact  proportion  between  the  two 
sexes  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.    But  when  was  there  an  en- 
terprise requiring  energy,  self-deTOtion« 
and  generous  enthusiasm,  which  did  not 
meet  with  the  active  and  kindling  sym- 
pathies of  British  females  ?    Who  are 
the  foremost  in  all  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  who  arc  the  most  active  in 
volunteering  their  instructions  to  the 
ignorant ;  who  arc  the  most  ready  to 
undergo  with  cheerfulness  whatever 
pains  and  difficulties  they  may  have  to 
encounter,  when  their  feelings  have 
assured  them  that  the  object  to  be 
gained  is  worth  suffering  for?     Wo 
have  little  fear,  therefore^  that  this 
enterprise  will  fail  through  lack  of 
the  assistance  of  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land. 
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low  oclirc,  and  cock's  feathers.  One  of  But  there  seems  to  bo  one  material 

them,  sjin'aking  of  the  weather,  says,  which  seems  to  set  this  powerful  in- 

"  The  powerful  sun  is *shadcd  through  strument  completely  at  dcnance,  and 

the  day  by  those  heavenly  parasols  the  that  is,  the  purse  of  their  subscribers, 

clouds ;  we  ^ct  a  mouthful  of  air  even  Jonathan  will  give  his  opinion  or  his 


of  our  fatherland.  By  what  a  subtle  power  of  retention.  To  subscribe, 
alchymy  the  green  leaves  are  trans-  is  evidently  one  thing  with  .Tonathau, 
muted  into  gold,  as  if  smitten  by  the  and  to  pay,  another.  Nothing  is  so 
fiery  blaze  of  the  hot  sun.  A  magic  easy  Jis  to  get  him  to  take  in  a  paper, 
covering  spreads  over  the  whole  forest,  except  it  be  the  ease  with  which  ho  b 
and  brigliteus  it  into  gorgeous  hues,  inclined  to  take  in  the  editor  at  the 
The  tree  tops  seem  bathed  with  gold,  same  time.  **  Stop  my  paper,"  is  the 
here  and  there  a  sliaile  of  green,  sentence  of  death,  with  which  the 
here  and  there  a  tinge  of  purple,  and  Yankee  customer  retaliates  on  the 
a  btain  of  scarlet  so  deep  and  rich  that  dealer  in  politics,  principles,  and  the 
the  most  cunning  artilice  of  man  is  prices  of  coiiee  and  cotton.  "  Wo 
])a1e  beside  it.  A  thousand  delicate  have  a  class  of  subscribers,"  says  one 
shades  melt  into  each  other,  they  of  those  papers,  "  who  profess  to  like 
spread  over  the  forest  like  a  tapestry  the  contents  of  our  paper,  till  by-and- 
woven  into  a  thousand  hues.  Magni-  by  an  opinion  meets  their  view  with 
licent  autumn !  he  comes  not  like  a  which  they  do  not  agree.  What  then 
pilgrim  clad  in  russet  wee<ls,  he  comes  do  they  in  their  sagacity  ?  Do  they 
not  like  a  hermit  clad  in  grey,  but  he  examine  the  subject  again,  or  direct  u 
coikics  like  a  warrior  with  a  stain  of  communication  to  the  editor,  bogging 
blood  upon  liis  brrzen  mail ;  his  crim-  to  dissent  from  his  opinion  ?  No  ! 
son  scarf  is  rent,  his  scarlet  banner  they  get  into  a  passion,  jiud  before  the 
drips  with  gore,  his  step  is  like  a  ilail  foam  has  had  time  to  cool  on  their 
upon  the  thrashing-floor."  lips,  write  a  letter,  commencing  witb« 

The  American  autumn  is  no  doubt  *  stop  my  paper !  *  If  we  say  that  rents 
a  flue  thing,  but  the  description  is  are  exorbitantly  high,  and  that  land- 
much  finer.  The  artist  in  this  in-  lords  should  be  too  generous  to  take 
stance  colours  with  what  the  painters  advantage  of  an  accidental  circum- 
call  a  rich  brush.  He  has  evidently  stance,  round  comes  a  broad  hat,  and 
istudicd  from  the  gingerbread  figures  gold-headed  cane,  with,  *  sir,  stop  my 
of  heroes  and  statesmen.  Punch  and  paper!*  Docs  an  actor  receive  a  bit  of 
his  spouse,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  advice?  the  green-room  is  too  hot  to 
Slieba,  which  ligure  in  such  irresist-  hold  him,  until  relieved  by  the  words^ 
ible  scarlet  and  gold  at  the  country  *  stop  my  paper  I*  If  we  praise  an 
fairs.  lie  would  make  a  capital  actor,  some  angry  rival  steals  gloom- 
painter  for  a  puppet-show  ;  werecom-  ily  in  with,  *  sir,  if  yon  please,  stop 
mond  him  to  the  manufacturers  of  my  paper!'  We  dare  not  express  a 
wig-blocks,  of  those  wig-blocks  which  hope  to  navigate  the  sea  with  stcam- 
liiiij;uish  so  pathetically  and  wear  such  boats,  but  our  paper  is  stopped  by  a 
eternal  roses  in  the  hairdressers'  win-  ship  captain  ;  a  doctor  nearly  stopped 
dows  at  New  York.  We  are  only  us  the  other  day,  because  a  corres- 
surpritfcd  how  the  innkeepers  have  pendent  had  praised  an  enemy  of  his 
been  tasteless  enough  to  do  without  college;  and  we  cx^oct a Jitri facias 
him,  when  sueh  a  Raphael  at  a  sign-  in  our  office  presently,  on  account  of 
post  was  ready  to  their  hand.  something  which  we  understand  somc- 

Tlie  American  papers  arc  undoubt-  body  has  said  against  some  lawsuit, 
t'dly  a  powerful  instrument,  and  in  in  we  do  not  remember  what  court. 
description  are  irresistible.  So  long  But  all  those  affairs  were  outdone 
as  they  have  to  deal  with  senates  ami  yeslenhiyby  the  following :  We  were 
statesmen,  commerce  and  colonies,  silting  in  our  elbow-chair,  ruminating 
banks  and  budgets,  they  are  as  expert  on  the  decided  advantage  of  virtue 
as  they  are  in  robing  nature  with  gar-  over  vice,  when  a  withered  little 
ments  not  her  own,  and  colouring  her  Frenchman,  with  a  cow-hide  as  long 
checks    frith  vermilion  and   indigo,    as  himself^  and  twice  as  heavy>  rushea 
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said,  "  Gentlemen,  what  more  do  you 
ask  ?  I  am  one  amongst  many. 
Sampson  himself  was  overpowered  by 
tiie  Philistines  at  last."  "  Not  while  he 
hail  such  a  jaw-bone  as  yours,"  was 
the  cry  of  one  of  the  crowd. 

A  candidate  broke  down  in  his 
speech  ;  one  of  the  mob  cried,  "  ho 
hjLS  lost  his  memory."  "  No,"  says 
another,  *•'  the  proper  time  for  that  is 
only  after  the  election's  over.  It  helps 
him  to  forg:et  his  promises." 

At  a  Cornish  election,  an  elector,  a 
country  fellow,  answered  the  candi- 
date, **  1  am  pled^jed."  "  What,  is  it 
for  both  votes?"  "  No,  1  have  got 
one  lefr,"  was  the  answer.  "  That, 
of  course,  you'll  give  mo,"  says  the 
candidate.  *'  Why,"  says  the  man, 
"  I  can't  sell  you  my  vote,  but  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  law  against  selling  you 
my  good-will."  "  Well,  then,  and 
what  do  you  ask  for  your  good-will  ?" 
**  No  more  than  the  other  candidate 
gave."  **  Well,  and  what  was  that?" 
*»  Why,  he  said  tliat  if  I'd  come  and 
])rin\j  the  other  two  men  that  I  knew 
along  with  me  in  my  cart,  it  would 
])e  the  best  load  for  mo  that  I  had 
drawn  this  many  a  day." 

Plain  speaking  is  one  of  the  facul- 
ties generally  exliibited  in  great  force 
at  an  election.  The  style  is  like  the 
pyramid,  the  farther  it  goes  down  the 
broader  it  is.  At  one  of  the  northern 
elections  an  old  farmer  replied  to  the 
ciuivasser,  **  I  voted,  as  you  know> 
last  time  for  Lambton  and  Williamson ; 
but  now,  you  know,  that  little  Lord 
Durham  has  grown  a  great  man,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  putting  his  two 
little  legs,  one  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  the  county, 
and  carrying  his  two  little  members, 
like  two  turkeys,  to  market  along  with 
him.  Xow,  that's  what  I  call  an  un- 
fair coalition,  and  is,  moreover,  moro 
than  the  little  Lord  shall  do,  and 
therefore,  I  say,  snub  the  varmint. 
So  go  your  ways,  I  shall  give  you  a 
])lumpcr,  and  mind  what  1  say,  snub 
the  varmint." 

A  man  who  catches  a  Tartar  is  pro. 
vcrbially  unlncky,  and  in  these  ticklish 
times,  when  the  comptroller  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's household  sits  on  election  com- 
mittees,  and  the  free  and  independent 
sellers  of  turnip  tops  undcrst<md  that 
the  list  of  the  royal  tradesmen  is  not 
yet  filled  up,  such  catchings  may  be 
connnon  enough ;  theTory  greengrocer 
of  yesterday  may  be  converted  into  the 
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Radical  patriot  of  to-morrow,  and  gen- 
tlemen may  be  startled  by  the  sudden 
proselytism  of  their  own  shoe-black.  In 
those  cases  the  great  point  is  to  secure  a 
decent  retreat.  We  think  the  following 
capital.  A  canvasser  for  Sir  George 
Murray  at  the  late  W'estminster  elec- 
tion, entered  the  shop  of  a  tripe  and 
sausage-seller  to  ask  his  vote.  The 
sausage-seller,  serving  the  aristocratic 
menials  of  Great  George  Strcef,  and 
imbibing  the  pence  and  principles  of 
their  masters  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
had  always  been  a  railer  against  Radi- 
calism. On  this  occasion,  however^ 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for 
the  civil  list.  The  canvasser,  unac- 
ouainted  with  the  change,  which,  in- 
deed, was  not  four-and  twenty  hours 
old,  plunged  into  his  shop,  and  began 
with  the  usual  form,  "  My  dear  sir,  as 
you  and  I  are  of  the  same  political 
opinions,  I  have  the  honour  to  request 

you  will" The  sausage-seller's 

countenance  flamed  with  indignant  pa- 
triotism, and  he  burst  out  with  an 
angry  protest  against  the  malefactions 
of  the  Tories.  The  canvasser  coolly 
said,  "  Sir,  your  principles  are  nothing 
to  me ;  but  I  respect  your  sausages. 
You  think  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for 
your  vote.  Think  so  if  you  please, 
but  I  warn  you  that  there  arc 
six  sausage-makers  on  the  civil  list 
already."  The  patriot's  countenance 
fell,  he  discovered  the  fact  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  changed  bis  poli- 
tics once  moro. 

The  doctrine  of  plumpers  is  a  dlfS- 
cult  aflair  for  some  of  the  electors,  and 
the  notion  seems  to  bo  now  and  then 
adopted,  that  it  means  the  power  of 
voting  for  every  body.  During  the 
canvass  for  South  Lincolnshire,  tho 
candidate  applied  to  a  voter  whom  ho 
])robably  doubted  to  be  in  his  interest. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  man's  pro- 
mising him  a  plumper.  "  You  arc 
remarkably  kind,"  said  the  admiring 
canvasser ;  "  1  sliould  have  been  con- 
tent with  getting  one  of  your  votes." 
"  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  shall 
have  a  plumper,  and  1  shall  give  Mr 
Heithate  a  pliunpcr  if  he  wants  it,  and 
Sir  John  Trollope  a  plumper  too." 

Tennyson,  tho  M.  P.  for  Lam- 
beth, is  said  to  have  some  chance  of 
getting  a  peerage  among  the  motloy 
batch  of  the  Melbourne  oven.  It  is 
further  supposed  that  this  moTement 
is  to  make  way  for  Joe  Hume,  who  is 
already  pretty  well  tired  of  the  kicks 
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ward  for  the  best  telescope,  as  it  has 
done  for  the  best  chronometer  ?  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  tolcscoi>es  have 
reached  their  perfection  ;  at  the  pre- 
sent day  they  are  scarcely  superior  to 
those  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
IS  nearly  vain  to  expect  any  sudden 
advance  from  the  general  oj>erations 
of  the  trade.  The  optician  prepares 
his  telescojKJs,  not  for  excellence,  but 
for  sale,  gives  to  a  certain  class  of 
thein  the  degree  of  labour  necessary 
to  produce  a  telescope  of  a  certain 
standard,  and  gives  no  more.  Ho 
cannot  afford  to  apply  the  labour  of 
years  to  the  production  of  a  superla- 
tive instniment.  He  must  live  by  his 
trade,  and  sufiicient  to  him  is  the  rae- 
dio(Nrity  of  workmanship  and  labour 
which  is  sufficient  for  his  trade.  Wo 
ask,  why  do  not  our  great  scientific 
bodies  take  up  the  question  in  default 
of  a  beggarly  Government,  and  olfer 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a  telescope  that 
will  carry  the  view  within  a  certain 
di>tauce  of  any  of  the  planets.  Our 
nio*t  powerful  telescopes  now  show  us 
little  more  of  the  moon  than  a  mass 
resembling  the  seAion  of  a  twopenny 
loaf ;  and  as  to  the  primary  planets, 
we  can  get  little  more  than  the  view 
of  a  sheet  of  cracked  ice.  It  is  ab- 
surd  to  say  that  the  telescope  has  yet 
arrived  at  its  perfection,  or  that  we 
may  not  expect  in  luckier  times  to 
h;ive  at  least  as  clear  a  view  of  the 
surfaces  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Jupiter, 
an:l  of  tlie  moon  itself,  as  we  have  of 
Switzerland  from  tlie  Uighi.  The 
telescope  is  the  only  instrument  by 
whiirh  we  have  hitherto  had  a  hope  of 
obtiUning  a  further  knowledge  of  those 
great  and  splendid  bodies,  and  to  its 
completeness  our  efforts  should  bo  di- 
rcv^ted.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
g rev  it  inventions  have  been  by  what  is 
called  accident ;  that  they  were  not 
the  discoveries  of  leading  professors 
in  anv  of  their  several  arts,  but  came 
in  the  way  of  obscure  men,  who,  pos- 
ses>iiig  some  knowledge  of  the  art  in 
(jucstion,  had  tact  and  talent  enough 
to  notice  the  phenomenon,  and  at  least 
l)ut  it  in  the  way  of  being  turned  to 
account  by  others.  Thus,  we  should 
have  a  nmch  better  chance  of  ap- 
])roaehing  to  perfection  in  any  piece 
of  mechanism,  if  a  hundred  mere 
workmen  were  to  turn  their  wits  up- 
f>n  it,  than  from  the  lucubrations  of 
any  solemn  professor,  however  learned 
on   the  subject.     Thus,  if  a   reward 


were  offered  capable  of  stimulating 
every  optical  instrument  maker  In 
London,  workmen  and  master,  to 
give  an  hour  a  day  for  the  next  rix 
months  to  the  invention  of  some  new 
power  in  the  telescope,  we  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  result  would  transpire 
in  some  very  important  invention. 
But  this  will  not  be  done  by  the  sci- 
entific bodies  of  London,  because  their 
time  is  better  employed  in  ballotiog 
for  members,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  books,  gossiping,  and  taking 
tea.  As  for  the  annual  scientific 
meetings,  those  illustrious  itinerants, 
dividing  their  time  between  oratory 
and  cockle-shells,  the  history  of  fish- 
bones and  the  discoveries  of  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  they  can  afford  no  lei- 
sure for  any  thing  but  panegyrixing 
each  other,  filling  tlie  newspapers  to 
a  plethora  of  absurdity,  and  puzzling 
all  mankind.  Thus  the  matter  rests 
in  despair,  and  we  may  adjourn  the 
discoveries  to  another  age. 

As  to  the  sand  in  question,  six  years 
ago  it  was  observed,  that  in  many  places 
between  Sydney  and  Botany  Bay  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  covered  by 
a  remarkably  pure  and  white  silicious 
sand,  derived  irom  the  decomposition 
of  one  of  the  beds  of  sand  belonging 
to  the  coal  formation.  Mr  King  of 
Sydney,  the  discoverer,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  this  sand  would  be  found 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  business 
of  glass- makers,  forwarded  eleven 
bags  of  the  same  to  his  agents  in  Lon 
don.  Some  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs  Pellatt  and  Co.,  of  the  Falcon 
Glass-house  for  trial.  From  their 
report  the  following  is  an  extract  :— 
''  Wo  find  the  sand  from  Sydney  to 
be  decidedly  superior  to  any  we  nave 
previously  employed.  The  most  es- 
teemed property  of  this  sand,  and  that 
which  makes  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  glass-makers,  is  derived  mm 
the  absence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  every 
other  combination  that  would  affect 
the  colour  of  glass.  It  is  also  free 
from  insoluble  matter.  Glass  made 
from  this  sand  is  more  brilliant  and 
watery  than  any  other.  We  consider 
it  fortunate,  as  the  sand  with  which 
most  glass-makers  were  supplied,  is 
now  of  very  bad  quality,  and  has  been 
given  up  by  many."  On  application 
to  Mr  PclLitt,  the  following  further 
particulars  were  obtuned:  He  says 
that  the  recent  arrival  of  a  few  hon- 
dredweiglit  of  this  superior  silex  had 
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ou  his  own  tea-kettle,  was  once  re-  strong  tendency  to  bo  fools ;  but  we 
garded  as  something  of  a  hyperbole,  may  establish  another  theorenii  that 
liut  we  may  live  to  see  him  shooting  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  war, 
through   the  atmosphere  onliis  own  the  less  likely  it  is  to  bo  made.     The 
toothpick  case.  more  mechanical  dexterity,  personal 
It  might  be  a  curious  speculation  to  ingenuity,  and  natural  expense  that  is 
cnciuirc  into  the  probable  ettects  of  required  to  make  war,  the  more  will 
the  railroad  s^ystem  on  mankind.  Cer-  success  be  out  of  the  power  of  brute 
tainly   no    system    ever   became    so  force,  and  the  more  in  the  power  of 
])upular,  and    so    suddenly  and    so  intellectual    superiority.       Let    war 
wiilely  popular.     France  has  begun  come  to  a  coniiict  of  steam-engines, 
to  iling  out  those  gigantic  arms  of  and  all  the  barbarian  rabble  of  the 
communication  over  her  noble  coun-  world,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Arabs  and 
try.  Belgium  exults  in  the  commence-  Indians,  Africans  and  Chinese,  must 
nient  of  a  web  of  railroads,  in  which  it  obviously  be  out  of  the  question  at 
expects  to  catch  all  the  stray  dollars  once.      They    may    massacre    each 
and  centimes  of  the  Continent.     The  other,  but  they  mi'st  fly  from  the 
transit  from  Ostend  to  the  llhine  will,  master  of  mechanics.     All  the  lialf- 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  be  an  barbarians,    Russian,     Greek,    Pole, 
atfair  of  a  couple  of  hours.  Germany  Is  Swede,  and  Austrian,  must  make  the 
shaking  off  her  sleep,  her  blacksmiths  attempt  only  to    be    shattered,  and 
are  lighting  their  llercynian  forges,  Field- Marshal  Stephenson,  with  his 
and  from  the  mountains  of  the  Hartz  squadron  of  lire  horses,  galloping  at 
to  the  Tyrol,  huge  men,  with  antedi-  the  rate  of  eighty  miles  an  hour,  must 
luviau  visages  and  Cyclope.in  arms,  consume  their  battalia  with  the  breath 
are  hammering  at  iron  wedges,  rails,  of  his  nostrils.     Thus  England,  in- 
ancl  gear  for  "  fire  horses.*'     Prussia  stead  of  feeling  alarmed  at  the  sudden 
is  laying  down  railroads    from   her  passion  of  foreigners  for  mechanism, 
capital  to  Trance,  to  Poland,  and  to  should    rejoice    to    see    the    passion 
Austria.     The  pu/zling  question  of  spreading,  should  encourage  them  to 
her  politicians    being,  whether    she  throw  all  their  powers  into  mechanical 
thus  invites  invjision,  or  proposes  de-  rivalry,  and  exult  in  every  railroad 
fence.     But  politicians  are  blockheads  that  shoots  its  serpent  line  among  the 
on  all  matters  of  common  sense  ;  and  hills  and  valleys  of  the  ('ontinent,  and 
of  all  blockheads,  the  German  poll-  hail  the  smoke  of  every  steam-engine 
tician   is   the  most    profound,  head-  that  trails  its  murky  liire  along  its 
>trong,  and  hopeless.    The  merchant,  sky,  as  not  merely  an  emblem,  but  an 
the  traveller,  and   the    tinker  know  instrument  of  their  own  superiority. 
better  things.     They  could  tell  them.  Mechanism,  the  great  power  of  art, 
that  the  roughest  of  royal    rough-  is  as  exhaustless  as  any  of  the  great 
riders,  was  never  able  to  whip  and  powers  of  Nature,  for  it  is  only  the 
spur     either     Frenchman,     Belgian,  exhaustless  vigour  of  intellect  corn- 
Prussian,   or  Austrian   into  bellige-  bining   with    and    commanding    the 
reney,   more  than  fifty  years  out  of  secrets  of    Nature.      Ten    thousand 
every  hundred.     But,  thanks  to  the  years  might  roll  on,  and  every  year 
growing  common- sense  of  mankind,  see  a  new  advance  of  every  kiDgdom 
they  never  will  bo  able  to  do  even  of  Europe  in  invention,  and  England 
this  again,  and  that  the  world  are  be-  keeping  ahead  of  them  all,  and,  like 
ginning  to  discover  that  fiHy  years  of  one  of  her  own  engines,  showing  her 
victory  are  not  worth  one   year  of  speed  by  the  sparks  that  lighten  the 
])cace.     In  short,  the  world  is  evi-  road  behind.     The  steam-engine,  in 
dently  become  a  buying  and  selling  its  effective  state,  is  but  little  more 
world,  a  vast  spinning  and  weaving  than  half  a  century  old,  for  its  inven- 
community,  a  vast  aggregate  of  hands  tion,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  left  it 
and     heads,    busy    about    the    main  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  Uttle 
chance,  and  much  more  inclined  to  more  than  a  toy.     In  half  a  century 
eat,  drink,  and  be  happy,  than  to  burn  more,  its  present  perfection  may  lie 
each  other's  Warehouses,  or  blow  out  looked  upon  as  little  else  than  that  of 
each  other's  brains.     That  war  will  an  ingenious  plaything.    It  is  scarcely 
never  cease  out  of  the  world,  is   a  ten  years  since  the  steam-boat  first 
theorem  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  ventured  to  sea.     Thirty  years  ago, 
counties*  majority  of  mankind  bave  a  the  late  Lord  Stimhope  ira*  laughed 
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at  by  all  London  for  his  attempt  to 
swim  the  steam-boat  from  London 
Bridge  to  Greouwich.  Tt  now  da^^hos 
from  the  Tower  to  Gibraltar,  and 
from  Gibraltar  to  Constantinople  ;  or 
shoots  down  the  Red  Sea,  fights  the 
monsoon  on  its  own  ground ;  sweeps 
to  Bombay^  Ceylon,  and  Bengal,  and 
astonishes  the   Mogul  and  the   £m- 

«eror  of  China,  the  same  morning, 
ith  the  last  month's  newspaper  from 
London.  The  railway,  in  its  present 
power,  is  not  ten  years  old,  yet  is  al- 
ready spreading^,  not  merely  OTcr 
Europe,  but  over  the  vast  savannahs 
of  the  New  World.  What  will  all 
this  come  to  in  the  next  fifty  vearj  ? 
What  must  be  the  effects  of  tnis  gi« 
gantic  stridor  over  the  ways  of  this 
world!  What  the  mighty  influence 
of  that  mutual  communication  which, 
e?cn  in  its  feeblest  state,  has  been  in 
erery  age  the  grand  instrument  of 
civilisation  I  Throw  down  the  small- 
est barrier  between  two  natious,  and 
from  that  hour  both  become  more 
civilized.  Open  the  close  shut  coast  of 
China  or  Japan  to  mankind,  and  from 
that  hour  the  condition  of  the  people 
will  bo  in  progress  of  improvement. 
The  barbarian  and  the  despot  hate  the 
stranger.  Yet,  for  the  fullest  civili- 
sation, freedom,  and  enjoyment  of 
which  earth  is  capable,  the  one  thing 
needful  is  the  fullest  intercourse  of 
nation  with  nation,  and  of  mm  with 
man.  The  European  passion  for  the 
railroad  is  certainly  ono  of  the  most 
singular,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
cheering  characteristics  of  the  age. 
Like  all  instruments  of  national  power, 
it  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional evil.  It  may  give  additional 
strength  to  the  tyrannical,  and  accu- 
mulate force  against  the  weak,  pour 
resistless  invasion  against  the  unpre- 
pared, and  smite  the  helpless  with 
unexampled  rapidity  of  ruin.  But  its 
faculties  are  made  for  peace,  its  ten- 
dency is  to  make  nations  feel  tho 
value  of  peace ;  and  unless  some  other 
magnificent  invention  shall  come  to 
supersede  its  use,  and  obliterato  the 
memory  of  its  services,  we  cannot 
suffer  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
system  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 
adoption  with  such  anlour  throughout 
Europe  will  yet  be  acknowledged  as 
having  given  tho  mightiest  propulsion 
to  tlio  general  improvement  of  man- 
kind. 
Wiif  iinfil  we  shall  Ivave  TicvotuvUsh- 


ed  those  objects,  it  is  well  to  make  use 
of  the  means  we  have.  Thd  multi- 
tude of  arms  and  legs  broken  from 
tho  overturning  of  stage-coaches  is 
fearful.  Tiiey  make  a  formidable 
figure  in  that  chapter  of  accidents 
which  the  public  are  permitted  to  scc^ 
but  are  probably  many  more  than 
ever  reach  the  public  eye.  To  ren- 
der a  stage-coach  incapable  of  OTer- 
turning  would  be  a  discovery  of  more 
use  to  the  nation  than  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  A  coach  which  seems 
to  have  nearly  attained  this  point  has 
j ust  made  its  first  experiment.  It  star^ 
cd  a  few  days  since  from  Blackfriars 
to  Blackheath,  and  back  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  experiments  as 
to  its  securitv  in  passing  over  elevat- 
ed ridges  in  the  road,  and  its  capacity 
in  keeping  an  equilibrium  when  the 
wheels  on  one  side  of  the  carriage  are 
on  an  elevation  of  two  feet,  or  two  feet 
and  a- half  above  those  on  the  other 
side.  Tiie  principle  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  coach  relies,  is  that  of 
tho  whole  weight  being  suspended  on 
elliptic  springs,  placed  considerably 
above  the  centre  of  gravitation.  Tlie 
result  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  the 
body  of  the  coach  remains  always  per- 
pendicular, being,  as  it  were,  suspend- 
ed from  the  springs,  as  in  the  cabin 
of  a  ship  a  hammock  is  suspended 
from  the  coiling,  so  that  whatever  is 
the  rolling  of  tho  vessel,  tho  hammock 
retains  its  perpendicular  position. 
The  invention,  which  is  very  inge- 
nious, effects  the  end  of  the  patentee 
by  two  upright  supporters  rising  from 
the  beds  and  axles,  and  passing  up 
between  the  body  and  the  boots.  The 
tops  of  these  supporters  are  siur- 
mounted  by  elliptic  springs,  to  which 
is  affixed  one-half  of  Uie  shifting 
centre  of  gravity,  the  other  half  is 
attached  to  tho  body  of  the  coach. 
The  external  appearance  of  tho  coach 
is  very  light  and  elegant ;  no  springs 
wliatever  are  visible  outside.  The 
axles  and  transoms  are  the  same  as 
in  other  coaches ;  the  perch  is  diffe- 
rent in  its  construction  from  the  com- 
mon purch ;  it  is  straight  in  tho 
midille,  but  is  in  fact  a  double  pcrclu 
as  it  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  and 
branches  out  at  each  end.  When 
inside,  by  turning  down  the  lining  at 
tho  back  and  frout,  the  elliptic  springs 
become  visible,  and  the  mechanism  of 
the  contrivance  is  at  once  explained. 
The  coach  proceedeil  at  the  rate  of 
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twelve  or  fourteen  miles  an  hour,  of  soot,  her  statues  are  as  black  as 
drawn  by  four  horses.  During  Erebus,  and  every  new  group  of 
its  course  towards  Blackhcath,  to  bronze  instantly  rivals  that  luckless 
prove  the  efiicicncy  of  its  construe-  group  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedfordi 
tion,  the  coach  was  purposely  raised,  with  his  agricultural  genii  round  him, 
so  as  to  keep  tlie  wheels  on  one  side  which  stands  for  the  ridicule  of  man- 
on  a  bank  eighteen  inches  higher  than  kind  in  the  front  of  Russell  Square, 
the  road,  and  at  that  time  it  had  four-  and  displays  to  the  public  eye  the 
teen  persons  outside,  four  inside,  and  closest  resemblance  to  a  master-sweep 
nearly  half  a  ton  of  luggage  on  the  surrounded  by  his  apprentices, 
roof.  On  arriving  at  Biackheath,  the  And  yet  nothing  is  more  unques- 
insides  and  outsides  alighted  for  a  few  tionable  than  that  smoke  is  not  the  fault 
miuutes,  but  almost  immediately  eight  of  the  coal,  but  of  our  own  indolence, 
persons  ascended  the  outside,  and  two  We  could  destroy  if  we  would,  nay, 
got  within .  The  coach  was  then  driven  we  could  convert  it  into  heat,  and  thus 
up  a  bank  two  feet  seven  inches  high,  at  once  increase  the  force  of  our  fire 
and  turned  sharply  round,  and  then  and  relieve  our  atmosphere  from  the 
at  an  almost  reckless  speed  over  darkness  which  defies  the  sun,  and 
ridges,  gaps,  and  inequalities  of  all  otir  lungs  from  a  vapour  which  half- 
sorts.  It  surmounted  every  difficulty,  chokes  the  community.  A  few  years 
and  excited  the  astonishment  and  ad-  ago,  Mr  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 
miration  of  numerous  spectators.  In  brought  In  a  bill  for  the  general  !m- 
a  word,  the  experiment  was  com-  provement  of  the  metropolis,  amongst 
pletely  successful,  and  the  coach  has  which  was  the  extinction  of  the  smoke, 
accomplished  every  thing  the  proprie-  The  smoke  had  the  better  of  the 
tors  prognosticated  of  its  powers,  battle,  after  all,  and  all  the  results  of 
Mr  Powell,  of  Clerkenwell,  is  the  •the  bill  dwindled  into  the  whipping  of 
builder.  unfortunate  apple-women  out  of  the 

streets  by  the  policemen.     The  me- 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gift  of  nature  tropolis  was  darkened  with  double 
to  England  has  been  coal ;  yet  one  of  smoke,  and  now  the  lover  of  the 
the  great  drawbacks  on  thb  gift  is  sublime,  who,  standing  on  the  South- 
its  production  of  smoke.  By  this  wark  Bridge,  will  cast  his  eye  south- 
unfortunate  property,  England  is  ward,  may  see  a  succession  of  gigan- 
blackened  from  end  to  end.  Her  tic  cones  shooting  up  smoke  and 
cities  are  huge  ovens,  vaidted  over  flame  round  the  horizon,  as  if  they 
with  ciLrbon  ;  her  villages  taint  the  were  the  spiracles  of  a  new  region  of 
air  with  the  stifling  effluvia  for  miles  subterranean  fire.  However,  an  at- 
round.  Her  many  factories  are  per-  tempt  has  lately  been  made  to  coun- 
petual  volcanoes,  without  the  pictu-  teract  this  universal  nuisance  onco 
resque  of  the  volcano,  and  vomiting  more,  and  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the 
piles  of  smoke  that  might  rival  Vesu-  statements  of  the  experimentalists,  the 
vius,  at  a  daily  expense  that  would  object  has  been  achieved, 
purchase  the  fce-^simple  of  the  whole  The  perfect  combustion  of  any  In- 
Campagna.  As,  in  the  cotirse  of  a  flammable  substance  depends  upon 
few  years,  London  will  stretch  out  its  two  circumstances, — the  presence  of  a 
enormous  arms  to  embrace  Bristol  on  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  to  afibrd 
the  one  side  and  Edinburgh  on  the  oxygen,  and  a  degree  of  heat  suffi- 
other,  the  land  will  eventually  be  cicntly  high  and  steady  to  bring  about 
covered  with  brick ;  a  green  field  will  the  perfect  union  of  all  the  inflam- 
be  a  matter  of  history,  and  a  view  of  mable  particles  with  that  oxygen, 
the  sky  be  talked  of  as  among  the  re*  These  two  conditions  are  indispen- 
miniscences  of  old  gentlemen  who  sably  necessary,  otherwise  complete 
have  lost  their  faculties.  England  comDustion  cannot  take  place.  In 
will  then  be  wrapt  in  a  canopy  of  the  great  majority  of  instances  there 
vapour  from  shore  to  shore ;  she  will  is  no  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  oxy- 
be  the  Auld  Reekie  of  the  globe,  gen,  but  in  almost  every  case  the 
Even  as  matters  are,  this  intolerable  proper  quantity  of  heat  is  wanting, 
distillation  defaces  colours,  and  de-  Now,  the  manner  in  which  this  acts 
stroys  all  her  public  works.  Her  in  producing  smoke  is  the  following : 
noblf^st  architecture  is  begrimed  in  a  We  shall  take  the  ease  of  a  common 
week  ;  Parian  marble  takes  the  colour  flimace  by  way  of  examxile  i — I.C  '*<^ 
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examine  the  fi rc>  we -see  no  smoke  in 
the  fire  itself,  because  the  tempera* 
ture  there  is  sufficiently  elevated ;  but 
at  the  point  of  the  flame,  where  the 
yet  unconsumed  carbonaceous  matter 
oomes  in  contact  with  the  cold  atmos- 
pheric air,  the  smoke  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, because  the  temperature  is 
there  reduced  below  that  point  at 
which  perfect  combustion  takes  place ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a 
disposition  of  carbon,  and  the  heating 
power  of  the  fire  is  just  so  much  lower 
than  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  number  of 
degrees  of  heat  the  smoke  would  have 
yielded  had  it  been  consumed.  In  other 
words,  the  smoke  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  coals 
which  is  lost  by  evaporation,  instead 
of  being  burned.  Now,  the  method  of 
Mr  Coad,  who  has  procured  a  patent 
for  his  invention,  consists  in  supplying 
this  smoke  with  the  quantity  of  heat 
that  is  necessary  for  its  perfect  com- 
bustion, and  this  is  elTected  in  a  very 
simple  and  ingenious  manner.  An 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
small  tubes  or  chambers,  so  construct- 
ed as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  heat,  is  placed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  beyond 
the  boiler;  one  end  of  the  series  com- 
municates by  an  open  orifice  with  the 
external  air,  while  the  other  opens 
into  a  slit  in  the  bridge  of  the  furnace. 
This  is  the  whole  contrivance,  and  it 
acts  thus: — The  superfluous  heat  in 
the  chimney  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  iron  tubes  to  a  high  degree,  and 
the  draught  of  the  cliimney  causes  a 
current  of  air  into  the  fire  through 
every  aperture,  and,  consequently, 
through  the  heated  tubes ;  a  current 
of  hot  air  is  thus  thrown  into  the  flame 
at  the  very  point  where  the  smoke 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  effect  is, 
that  the  disposition  is  prevented,  and 
the  flame  and  heat  of  the  fire  are  both 
much  increased,  and  not  a  particle  of 
smoke  escapes  from  the  top  of  the 
stack. 

Notliing  is  more  remarkable  among 
the  rage  of  inventions  for  communi- 
cation than  the  neglect  of  signs  by 
sound.  A  few  years  ago  some  expe- 
riments were  made  by  Biot  and  Ara- 
go,  in  France,  by  which  tliey  ascer- 
tained that  sound  by  means  of  tubes 
could  bo  propagated  with  almost  in  - 
finite  rapidity  to  any  distance  to  which 
the  tube  extended.  The  experi* 
we2)t$  were  made  oa  tubet  Jo\u«d  to- 


geUier  to  upwards  of  the  length  of  a 
mile ;  and,  so  far  as  they  could  dis- 
cover, if  the  tubes  had  been  a  thou- 
sand miles  long,  the  sounds  would 
have  been  articulated  through  them 
with  the  same  immeasurable  rapidity. 
Tills  contrivance  may  yet  be  perfect- 
ed, and  we  shall  have  commuoica- 
tions  passing  through  the  bowels  of 
continents  as  easily  as  they  now  pass 
from  a  tailor's  counter  to  his  shop- 
board  in  the  attic.  The  speaking-trum- 
pet is  the  only  portable  contrivance  of 
the  kind,  but  it  ia  a  remarkably  nide 
and  limited  instrument.  An  attempt 
at  improvement  has  been  lately  made 
in  Austria.  It  is  called  an  Acoustic 
Telegraph,  and  is  a  tube  externally 
resembling  a  speaking  trumpet,  but 
which  is  six  feet  five  inches  long,  and 
carries  the  sound  to  about  tweU*e 
thousand  feet.  It  seems  to  be  in  high 
favour  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  said  that 
orders  have  been  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  supply  many  of  the  mili- 
tary stations  with  those  instruments 
for  manccuvring  corps  at  a  distance 
from  each  other.  If  this  statement 
of  its  properties  be  exact,  its  use 
might  produce  a  change  in  the  whole 
system  of  war.  The  grand  diflicMdty 
of  tactics  at  present  is  to  produce  an 
ensemble  in  the  movements  of  corps. 
The  watch  is  not  sufficient,  for  though 
troops  may  start  from  their  points  at 
a  given  time,  yet  the  inequality  of 
the  road  and  other  obstacles  almost 
always  produce  a  diflerence  of  move- 
ment. But  an  instrument  which 
should  communicate  directly  to  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
the  sixth  of  a  minute  might  keep  up  a 
constant  notice  of  the  movement.  At 
present,  in  hilly  and  forest  countries, 
the  bugle  is  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication; but  it  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  space,  and  capable  of  but  few 
signals.  Prodigious  power  would  be 
given  by  an  instrument  capable  of 
conveying  not  merely  tones  but  words. 
We  hope  the  ingenuity  of  some  of 
our  mechaiucs  and  philosophers  will 
be  turned  to  the  subject. 

Yet  science  has  its  burlesques.  A 
clever  mechanist  has  exerted  bis 
genius  in  contriving  a  railway — for 
what  conceivable  puq)08C  ?  That  of 
carrying  an  invalid  up  to  bed.  The 
railway  is  movable,  and  is  to  be  laid 
up  the  stairs.  On  this  a  suitable  car- 
nage is  placed,  and  upon  the  carriage 
the  invalid.    A  system  of  pulleyiy  and 
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the  muscular  energy  of  a  servant's  feet  long,  lias  been  printed  by  this 
arm,  wbether  male  or  female,  form  press  in  fifteen  seconds.  This  sheet 
the  moving  power.  The  invalid  ar-  vras  equivalent  to  two  volumes  of  180 
rives  at  the  first  landing :  there  the  pages  each.  The  price  of  the  ma- 
railway  is  shifted.  The  process  is  to  chine  b  moderate — 1000  dollars.  Its 
be  commenced  again.  The  patient  chief  work  hitherto  has  been  with 
reaches  the  second  landing,  and  so  stereotype  plate?,  and  for  those  it  has 
on — fortunate  for  him  if  the  house  been  peculiarly  adapteil. 
does  not  contain  a  dozen  stories,  as  in  We  admit  that  this  is  an  American 
some  towns  of  great  antiquity,  and  account,  and  wc  perfectly  know  that 
still' greater  fame — fortunate,  too,  for  Jonathan  delights  in  amplification, 
him,  if  he  is  not  a  son  of  the  Muses,  But  he  is  still  an  ingenious  mechanic  ; 
whose  location  is  essentially  in  the  some  of  the  cleverest  additions  to  the 
highest  floor  of  the  house,  wherever  printing  apparatus,  of  late  years,  have 
that  house  be.  y  This  invention  natu-  been  of  his  invention.  Mechanism  is 
rally  reminds  us  of  Hogarth*8  bur-  boundless,  and  we  have  no  right  to  bo 
Icsque  of  machinery  in  his  complica-  sceptical  at  any  point  short  of  impos* 
ted  contrivance  for  drawing  a  cork,  sibility. 
Yet  even  the  cork-screw  has  taken  ■ 
the  shape  of  a  complicated  instru-  There  are  few  stronger  indications 
mcnt,  and  been  approved  of  by  those  of  the  original  tendency  of  Napoleon 
practical  philosophers  who  pride  them-  to  charlatanry  Uian  his  having  kept 
selves  on  their  dexterity  in  opening  up  a  balloon  establishment  at  Meu« 
the  long  pent-up  treasures  of  Lafitte,  don.  It  never  did  any  thing,  nor  was 
aud  Cote  Ilotl,  without  disturbing  expected  by  him  to  do  any  thing, 
their  purity.  And  idle  as  the  bed-  But  it  gave  the  Parisians  something 
chamber  railway  unquestionably  ap-  to  talk  of ;  it  promised  a  mysterious 
pears  in  its  present  form,  time  and  supremacy  to  France  whenever  the 
skill  may  make  the  idea  valuable  for  *' grand  homme'^  should  condescend 
purposes  of  a  much  more  important  to  call  that  su[Tremacy  into  action, 
kind.  and  it  mystified  the  idlers  of  Europe. 

However,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did 

The  improvement  of  the  printing  not  avail  himself  of  its  known  and 
press  is,  in  value,  not  far  short  of  manageable  powers  for  the  service  of 
printing  itself.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  field.  That  it  was  used  at  the 
that  tho  art  of  making  paper  from  battle  of  Jemappe  was  notorious,  and 
linen  rags  almost  immediately  follow-  that  there  it  enabled  tho  French  staff 
ed  the  original  discovery  of  printing  to  reconnoitre  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
with  movable  types.  If  parchment  trian  positions.  It  was  equal,  of 
had  continued  to  be  the  only  mate-  course,  to  have  rendered  the  same 
rial,  tho  use  of  the  press  musf  have  service  in  every  subsequent  cam- 
been  almost  wholly  precluded.  Pa-  paign ;  and  among  mountain  districts, 
per  of  straw,  of  cotton,  and  of  papy-  forests,  and  the  infinite  varieties  of 
rus  bad  been  tried,  and  failed  from  its  broken  ground  on  which  tho  French 
deamess,  its  difficult}',  and  its  speedy  battles  were  fought,  from  Italy  to 
wear.  The  linen  rag  was  accidental-  Moscow,  tho  knowledge  of  the  ene- 
ly  and  foitunately  used,  and  we  thus  my's  positions  could  not  have  been 
obtained  the  truo  material  to  receive  obtained  by  any  other  means  so 
the  thoughts  of  mankind,  and  trans-  speedily,  securely,  and  effectually, 
mit  them  almost  imperishablv.  Still  nothing  was  attempted  ;  and  un- 

The  steam-press  works  with  a  force,  til  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  some 
a  rapidity,  an  exactness,  and  an  ease  parties  among  ourselves,  and  the  pas- 
which  make  a  new  era  in  printing,  sion  for  shillings  in  others,  provoked 
But  a  press,  just  announced  as  the  the  revival  of  aerostation,  it  slumbered 
work  of  an  American  artbt,  leaves  throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
even  the  steam-press  far  behind.  It  But  a  Belgian  professes  to  have,  at 
is  said  to  be  ab!c  to  work  off  fifty  last,  made  the  grand  discovery.  He 
reams  of  the  largest  sized  paper  in  laughs  at  the  idea  of  any  future  diffi-> 
tho  day.  Attached  to  a  paper-mill,  culty  in  guiding  the  balloon,  com- 
it  will  work  off  its  impression  as  fast  putes  nothing  but  the  quantity  of  pro- 
as tho  mill  can  manufacture  the  pa-  visions  necessary  for  the  time  of  his 
per.    A  she^t  of  paper,  twenty-six  Toyage  i]\  the  clouds,  calculates  by 
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Jouathaii  improves  in  his  oxaggcra- 
tions.  An  Knglii>hmau  was  observing 
that  tho  good  feeding  of  England  pro- 
duced the  fattest  men  in  the  world. 
Jonathan  contended  that  the  good 
feeding  of  the  States  produced  the 
fattest  women.  "  What  did  your 
Daniel  Lambert  weigh  ?'*  said  the  Ame- 
rican. "  About  iifty  .stone,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Pooh,  that's  nothing,"  said 
the  Yankee,  "  we  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  least  a  dozen  women,  each  the 
girth  of  Penn*s  tree,  and  one  in  Staten 
ii^land,  that  it  would  t.ike  a  fortnight 
to  walk  round." 

The  tradesmen  in  one  of  tlie  north- 
ern towns  are  remarkable  fellows  for 
public  meetings.  A  rise  in  peas  or 
potatoes,  squirrels'  tails  or  sawdust,  is 
always  arranged  by  a  public  meeting, 
and  immortalized  by  a  handsome  flow 
of  oratory.  Some  time  since,  by  a 
public  resolution,  the  dealers  in  eggs 
determined  at  once  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  consumers,  and  to  lower  them 
to  the  proihicers.  The  consumers 
grumbled,  but  were,  of  course,  com- 
pelled to  submit.  The  producers, 
though  they  had  the  remedy  rather 
more  in  their  own  hands,  for  a  while 
they  submitted  too.  At  length  the 
dealers  determined  to  pay  no  more 
than  sixpence  a  dozen  for  the  eggs. 
This,  as  the  lato  Lord  Liverpool  said, 
was  too  bad ;  the  farmers  remonstra- 
ted, but  the  tradesmen  said  that  the 
price  had  been  fixed  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  that  they  could  give  no  more. 
"  What  have  you  brought  for  sale?" 
was  the  question  to  one  of  tho  farm- 
ers. "  Not  an  egg,"  said  the  farmer, 
*'  for  the  hens  have  had  a  meeting  too, 
and  ])asse(l  a  resolution  not  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  laying  eggs  for  so 
shabby  a  price  as  sixpence  a  dozen." 

Mathews,  in  his  Adelphi  cnteitain- 
ment<,  used  to  tell  an  excellent  story 
of  what  would  be  called  in  tho  work- 
house phrase  the  dietary  system,  of 
two  Frenchmen  who  rambled  their 
way  to  live  on  their  wits  in  London. 
We  recommend  the  anecdote  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  though  we 
rather  doubt  that  any  thing  of  the 
kind  can  be  a  discovery  to  them.  The 
Prenchnien,  on  finding  the  finances  on 
which  they  expected  to  live  for  a  year, 
running  to  the  dregs  within  a  week  in 
the  expenses  of  London,  determined  to 
scj)ar.ite  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
economy.  At  the  end  of  a  mouth  they 
met  by  accident;  Monsieur  JeaD  start- 


ed at  the  sight  of  Monsieur  Pierre,  as  if 
he  were  an  apparition .  Monsieur  Picrro 
gazed  on  Monsieur  Jean  with  a  mixture 
of  en  vy  and  astonishment,  for  Monsieur 
Jean  had  become  as  corpulent  as  an 
alderman,  while  Monsieur  Pierre  was 
reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  '*  Ma  foi," 
said  the  starving  Pierre,  "  how  is  all 
this  ?  I  am  half  starved.  For  the  last 
fortnight  1  have  lived  on  bread  and 
water,  while  you  look  as  round  as  a 
burgomaster."  "  The  matter  is  easily 
explained,"  said  Monsieur  Jean;  "I 
lived  on  a  delightful  tiling  that  cost  me 
only  four  sous  a  day."  "  Ma  foi," 
said  the  starving  Pierre,  "  tell  me 
what  it  is  ?  What  do  they  call  it  ?" 
"  What  it  is  I  don't  know,"  was  the 
answer,  *'  but  they  called  it  cat's 
meat."  But  we  think  the  following 
expedient  for  cheap  living  ncariy  equal 
to  the  discovery  of  Monsieur  Jean. 
The  receipt  is  given  as  tho  substance 
of  a  book  written  by  Dr  Alcott,  a 
physician  of  Salem : — "  For  breakfast 
take  two  cents'  worth  (a  halfpenny)  of 
dried  apples,  without  drink ;  for  din- 
ner driuK  a  quart  of  water  to  swell  tho 
apples  ;  take  tea  with  a  friend."  Tliis^ 
we  have  no  doubt,  is  a  capital  receipt 
to  bring  patients  to  the  doctor,  though 
we  think  some  other  word  than  sub* 
stance  should  be  used  in  its  descrip- 
tion. 

The  blunders  of  the  newspapers  are 
sometimes  amusing.  A  Mrs  Otway 
advertises  a  school  for  tuition  in  fa- 
shionable dancing,  adding  that  there  is 
110  entrance. 

An  auctioneer's  placard  announ- 
ces a  splendid  nobleman's  mansion  to 
be  disposed  of  unfiirnished,  with  every 
cofivenitnrr. 

An  exhibitor  of  portraits  invites  the 
public  to  view  an  animated  likeness  of 
Grecnacre,  taken  after  he  was  hung. 

Tho  advertisement  of  a  suburb 
theatre  announces  to  gentlemen  and 
ladies  that  a  consort  will  be  g^ven 
every  evening  during  the  license. 

A  quack  remedy  for  a  cold  is  thus 
announced:  This  remedy  is  infal- 
lible, tftkitu/  two  table-spoons,  or  four 
ten-spoons  when  tho  cough  is  trouble- 
some. We  should  be  inclined  to  re- 
commend the  patient  in  such  instances 
to  tho  care  of  tho  London  police. 

A  wooden  dog-kennel  appears  on  a 
wall  in  Lambeth,  with  chalked  upon  itf 
"  Enquire  within." 

A  coffin-maker  in  one  of  tho  lead- 
ing streets  of  Lon^n  hi^ppening  to 
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have  apartments  to  let,  has  pasted  hit 
bills  upon  the  coffins  in  his  window, 
announcing  "  Lodgings  for  single 
gentlemen.'* 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  what 
are  wo  to  think  of  the  art  of  a  cor- 
respondence in  which  the  two  letters 
contained  but  two  figures  ?  The  first 
letter  contained  but  a  note  of  interro- 
gation, implying.  Is  there  any  news  ? 
The  answer  contained  but  a  cipher. 
None.  This  was  clever ;  but  a  cleverer 
contrivance  still  was  that  of  the 
grocer  who  painted  on  his  shop  win- 
dow two  large  Ts,  one  coloured  black, 
and  the  other  green.  This  saved  the 
trouble  of  telling  the  world  at  length 
that  he  sold  capital  tea  of  both  kinds, 
black  and  green. 

An  advertisement,  o£Fcring  a  reward 
for  some  family  documents,  and  men- 
tioning at  the  end  that  it  was  not  to  be 
repeated,  an  old  woman,  caught  by 
the  conclusion,  said — *'  What,  not  to  be 
repeated — eh,  sirs,  that  must  be  a  great 
secret." 

We  should  conceive  the  following 
advertisement  rather  difficult  to  be 
answered:  "  If  John  Thomas,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Tortola  in 
the  year  1829,  should  meet  this  notice, 
by  calling  on  Mr  Vincent,  solicitor,  in 
the  Minories,  ho  will  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage.'* 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
thanks  to  the  sanctity  of  the  **  Dissen- 
ters," who  are  all  for  love  and  liberty, 
and  for  tlie  pleasure  of  weekly  change 
in  both.  ^larriage  is  now  by  the  law 
of  England  a  religious  ceremony  no 
longer,  and  the  village-end  registrar, 
who  may  bo  the  bailiif,  may  perform 
tlio  ceremony  with  as  much  propriety 
as  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and 
Jack  may  be  joined  to  Jill  with  no 
more  promise  of  fidelity  than  to  his 
cow.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  levelled 
down  "to  the  meanest  capacity."  Wc 
applaud  the  military  ceremonial  of  the 
broomstick.  Two  cart-horses  could 
not  be  yoked  together  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  moral  obligatiun  between 
them .  That  there  may  be  libertines  and 
infidels,  rascals  and  rebels  of  every 
grade,  who  would  rejoice  at  any  change 
which  seems  likely  to  sink  matrimony 
universally  into  an  afiair  of  the  black- 
smith or  the  beadle,  wo  have  no  kind 
of  doubt ;  but  if  any  honest  woman  will 
turn  from  the  church  to  the  police- 
office  on  such  an  occasion^  we  shall  be 
»  ^ood  deal  surprised,  that  is  all. 


Reduce  marriage  to  a  civil  contract, 
and  we  palpably  reduce  it  to  a  mere 
matter  of  human  law  at  once.  What 
the  law  makes,  the  law  can  unmake. 
The  vote  of  a  thorough-going  House 
of  Commons,  a  right  Radical  affair, 
might  break  up  every  civil  contract  of 
all  kinds,  and  this  among  the  rest,  in 
its  first  session  ;  and,  like  the  French 
Republicans,  give  a  divorce  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  asked  for  it. 
We  recommend  the  following,  which 
is  as  old  as  1703,  for  the  form  of  the 
certificate  :— 

•*  I,  Arthur  on  l^Ionday, 
Take  thee,  Anne,  for  all  Tuc6«lay, 
To  have  and  to  hold  all  Wednesday  ; 
To  love  or  to  scold  all  Tharsday  ; 
To  try  to  abide  thee  all  Friday  ; 
If  thou  dost  not  obey  on  Saturday, 
To  part  again  on  Sunday.'* 

Yet  even  now  the  modern  cemnony 
(!)  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  short- 
ness, at  least,  of  the  ancient  burlesque. 
We  of  the  19th  century  have  now  got 
rid  of  all  the  formality  of  **  have  and 
hold,"  *<  love,  honour,  and  obey,"  and 
so  forth,  which  clogs  even  the  dashing 
brevity  of  the  poetical  certificate.  In 
the  new  **  Grand  Junction*'  affair, 
there  is  no  promise  whatever  to  be 
faithful  to  one  wife,  to  live  with  her  in 
cordiality  and  kindness  to  our  life's 
end,  '*  to  love,  or  honour,  or  any  thing 
of  that  antiquated  nature."  In  fact, 
these  are  to  be  considered,  in  this  age 
of  illumination,  as  fit  for  nothing  but 
old  women  and  Tories,  and  such  other 
people  as  have  yet  to  learn  and  live  by 
the  new  lights  of  Radicalism  alike  in 
politics  and  religion. 

The  pomps  of  London  have  been 
renewed  within  the  month,  to  do  hon- 
our to  our  young  Sovereign.  Before 
these  pages  shall  meet  the  public,  the 
pomp  will  have  passed  away.  The 
newspapers  will  have  crowded  the  ears 
of  tho  empire  with  the  sounding  of 
trumpets,  the  neighing  of  chargers 
tho  rustling  of  embroidered  mantles, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  pouring 
forth  a  continued  roar  from  the  Palace 
to  the  Mansion-house ;  the  eye  will  be 
no  less  dazzled  by  the  caparisons  of 
the  royal  horses,  the  curvetings  of  the 
aldermanic  chivalry  (1),  the  streamers 
from  roof  and  battlement,  the  pendant 
banners  of  Guildhall,  the  g^as-light% 
giants,  and  glories,  which  will  make 
the  banquet  mdelible  on  the  memories 
of  mankind  for  at  least  a  weA  to 
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come.  While  we  write,  within  two 
days  of  this  prodigality  of  shows,  Lou- 
don is  a  perpetual  stream  of  popula- 
tion. Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  started  into  life 
only  to  fill  the  streets.  Myriads  of  the 
most  speaking  eyes  of  the  earth  are  iu 
constant  employment  gazing  at  em- 
bryo inscriptions,  prospective  crowns 
and  stars,  tran.<parencies  that  show 
nothing  but  the  rapidity  with  whicli 
the  brush,  driven  to  de*peration,  can 
cover  canvass  with  suspended  virtues, 
htrangling  genii,  and  the  best  beloved 
and  worst  painted  Queeu  in  the  world. 
Every  heart  palpitates,  however,  for 
the  usual  destiny  of  a  November  day, 
and  especially  of  a  Lord  Mayor's  Day. 
And  to  complete  the  anxiety,  a  new 
city  authority,  a  very  clever  ])erson, 
we  have  no  doubt,  who  settles  the 
weather  for  the  Corporation,  and  who, 
we  hope,  in  the  expected  batch  of  hon- 
ours on  the  occasion,  will  receive  the 
title  of  *'  Anemccrator,'*  or  something 
still  more  sonorous,  has  pronounced 
that  the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
will  be  enough  to  soak  the  most  glow- 
ing loyalty  to  the  midriff,  tliough  arm- 
ed in  triple  caoutchouc  ;  but  that 
the  intermediate  twelve  hours  which, 
in  the  city  in  November,  by  courtesy, 
are  called  day  ;  iu  other  words,  tlicAc 
hours  in  which  men  light  candles,  and 
do  not  go  to  bed,  will  be  pre-eminent 
for  serenity.  If  this  be  the  case,  it 
will  be  the  greatest  compliment  that 
the  London  skies  ever  paid  a  Queen. 

But  leaving  the  description  of  all 
those  fine  things  to  those  who  have 
more  taste  for  description,  we  turn 
with  other  feelings  to  the  noble  old 
displays  of  London  in  the  time  wlu>n 
the  royal  pageant  was  leas  a  magnifi- 
cent show  than  a  display  of  public 
principle  ;  when  it  was  but  another 
shape  of  paying  the  subject's  allegi- 
ance to  the  Sovereign,  and  of  express- 
ing the  Sovereign's  fidelity  to  the 
principles  of  law,  liberty,  and  religion. 

From  an  early  period  the  citizens  of 
London  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  public  hospitalities  to  foreign 
potentates.  So  early  as  the  year  1 205, 
they  entertained  Otho,  the  German 
Emperor,  and  since  that  period  they 
have  received  fifteen  royal  personages 
in  fidl  banquet,  the  last  of  those  being 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
Frederic  William,  King  of  Prussia,  at 
the  peace  of  1814.  Besides  these 
there  were  grand  pageants  and  pro- 
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cessions  on  the  Thames  in  honour  of 
their  native  princes,  from  the  time  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1610;  with 
tournaments  on  a  superb  scale,  some 
within  the  city  and  some  in  Smithfield, 
then  called  Smoothfield,  and  which 
was  once  a  noble  meadow  in  the  sub- 
urbs, instead  of  a  public  nuisance  and 
antechamber  to  the  London  shambles, 
as  it  remains  in  our  all-improving  age. 
Besides  these  again,  there  were  page- 
ants on  the  chief  festivals  in  the  Ca- 
lendar, htill  Romish.  The  annual 
feast-day  of  the  "  City- watch,"  a  very 
difl'erent  body  from  the  later  giuirdians 
of  the  night,  and  who,  though  ridicu- 
led by  Siiakspeare,  seem  to  have  been 
a  stalwart  troop,  wiis  reckoned  so  fair 
a  spectacle,  that  Henry  VHI.,  who 
loved  all  shows,  and  cared  little  under 
what  circumstances  he  gratified  his 
humours,  is  said  to  have  come  to  view 
it  in  the  disguise  of  one  of  his  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  and  to  have  stood  at  the 
King's  Head  iu  (Jheap,  with  a  halbert 
on  his  shoulder,  to  see  the  precession 
pass.  And  further,  so  gratified  was 
he,  that  on  the  setting  of  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  watch,  he  and  the  Queen 
came,  "  royally  riding,"  to  the  specta- 
cle, and  with  their  nobles  waited  at  the 
place,  and  returned  in  the  morning. 

All  those  ceremonies  might  have 
cost  something  in  money  and  in  time, 
and  yet  there  may  be  something  to 
regret  in  their  disuse.  They  certainly 
kept  up  the  animation  of  the  city  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  They  kept  up, 
too,  the  taste ;  they  provided  constant 
employment  for  a  large  body  of  the 
most  ingenious  artificers  among  the 
citizens  themselves,  and  they  made  the 
people  fond  of  their  city  life,  aiul 
proud  of  their  city.  The  citizen,  ri- 
ding in  his  caparison,  and  that  capari- 
son, too,  on  the  breast  of  a  man  who 
could  wield  a  sword  or  a  halbert,  and 
had  wielded  both  in  the  perilous  times 
of  the  state,  was  but  little  inclined  to 
lower  himself  beneath  the  proudest 
courtier.  He  felt  his  own  indepen- 
dence, and  left  it  for  the  honour  of  his 
children.  In  those  days  the  London 
merchant  had  no  desire  to  be  any  thing 
more,  and  therefore  he  was  seldom 
any  thing  less.  He  certainly  was  not 
the  hanger-on  at  the  skirts  of  nobility, 
the  struggler  for  an  ambiguous  recep- 
tion at  the  West  End,  and  the  extra- 
vagant purchaser  of  honours  which 
take  him  out  of  his  own  sphere,  and 
render  him  ridiculous  in  every  other. 

3  o 
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"  The  Mcmd  pageuit,  at  Ac  neAor        "  I  thiUk  mj'   Lord  ilMmr,  Ul 

end  of  Cornbill,  wai  inieribeU  •  Hm  bnthim,  and  f  on  an.     Add  whsnil 

seats  of  woTtble  goTemuicQ.'    Thli,  Tourre^raat  i^  that  IilionldoonUiiW 

like 'the  former,  was  a  gateway,  with  yonr  gwi  Lady  and  Qneen,  be  yt 

tlireo  open  arches  ;  and  oTer  the  centra  asiurea  flii^  I  wQl  be  aa  good  nntd 

waB  a  child}  representing  the  Queen,  you  aa  erer  Queen  waa  to  her  pemila. 

plaecd  in  a  seat  which  seemed  to  hare  No  wiU  in  me  diall  lack,  nritber  ao  I 

no  other  Eupport  hut  that  of  fburper-  tnut   ahaJl    there  laek  any  power. 

RODages,represeatingthoTirtiies,Pnre  And  pereuade  yonnelTu  Qutftrlh* 

Kcligion,  Love  of  Subject,  ^Vi5dam,  aafety  and  qidetneM  of  yon  aUi  I  nill 

and  Justice,  each  of  which  trode  under  not  mare,  if  need  be,  to  apend  my 

foot  their  contrary  ticea — Superstition  blooo.    God  thank  *oa  dl." 

and  %norance,  ftebelUon  and  Inpol*  -     "  WUch  anawor,    sayi  tbe  recordf 

veney,  Fo%  and  Vain  Gloiy,  Adu-  "  of  ao  noble-hearted  a  Princeo,  IT  ft 

lation  and  Bribery.     Above  all,  were  moved  an  extraordfaiaiy  about  and  re- 

the  Koyal  Anns.  JoIeinr,ittanotlobemarTe1]edat,aiDc» 

"  The  Great  Conduit  in  Cheap  both  the  hearttneas  thereof  was  woiu 

was  beauUful  with  pictures  and  sen-  derfhl,  and  the  worda  ao  Jobty  k^ 
fences.  "  We  now  arrive  at  tbe 


'  At  Sopor- lane-end  was  another     wliete  the  Bible  v 


e  pweaiit 
_  ^--BUted.    It 

pageant  of  three  open  gates,  above  was  on  a  aqnare   erection,  atandfaw 

the  centre  of  wliich,  on  tliree  stages,  directly  before  the  litUa  Conduit  widt 

sat  ei§rht  children.      The  eight  h^ti.-  battlements,  and  on  it  were  represent- 

tudes  applied  to  our  Sovereign  Lady,  ed  two  hilla  or  mountuns,  that  on  tba 

Uuecii  Elizabeth.  north,  erag^ped,   barren,  and    BUiOft 

"  The    Standard    in    Cheap    was  with  a  withered  tree,  onder  wUdi  nt 

dressed,  and  near  it  was  posted  a  noise  one  in  a  homdy  niparri,  and  In  ft 
monming  attire,  with  a  taUet  over  bb 

(dthe  head,  inseribedwitti  bia  name  in  I^tln 

_._.            .  -^eant  and  Engliah,  *  StdHOtn  S^mbHea.' 

erected  at  tho  litUe  Conduit,  and  Im-  '  A  decayvd  CommomraaUi.'     Tlw 

mediately  required  to  know  what  It  other  hill  waa  fUr»  Avtb,  and  beantl- 

might  signify.     It  was  told  hergrace  fhl,  tbe  gronnd  thereof  fbll  of  flowen, 

that  there  was  placed  Time.    '  llmel'  andhaving  a  floniishlnf  tree,  under 

quoth  she,  'and  Time  hath  brought  me  which  atood  Upright  *  R^tAHcaboie 

hither.'  The  attendants  then  proceed-  inftitnta.'    '  A  flooriaUng  conunon- 

ed  to  de^ribe  the  whole  matter  ;  but  wealth.'     Each  tree  was  also  hung 

at  tlie  beginning,  where  she  mideratood  with  appropriate  sentences.     BctwMu 

tliat  the  Bible  in  English  was  deliver^  the  bills  waa  a  hollow  phoe  or  cav^ 

cd  to  her  by  Truth,  she  thanked  the  oatafwbIch,aUttlebeftH«DieQuee^B 

city  for  that  gin,  and  saybg  that  she  eondng.  Issued  Tine,  an  old  man  with 

would  oftentimes  read  over  that  book,  wings,  at>d  a  scythe  in  Us  lund,  lei^ 

commanded  Sir  John  I'srrot,  one  of  Ing  a  mraonage  of  less  statore  than 

the  knighta  who  anstained  her  canopy,  huiualf,  elad  in  wUIb  sUk,  whose  nanM 

to  go  on  before,  and  receive  the  book,  art  over  head  waa  <  TVtnporis  ,/tttii ' 

lieing  told,  howe"""  •hot  it  w»  tn  ho      •  Tbn  dunirhtBr  nf  Tin».'  aiul  nn  law 

delivered  down  I 
flesircd  him  to  st( 
ward  unltl  she  i 
where  the  Alder 
the  Recorder  pi 
with  a  thousana  : 
tained.  in  a  purs 
richly  wrought  W 
panied  by  a  sni 
Majesty  took  tl 
hands,  and  rep] 
pithilie,*  as  to  e: 
of  bU  the  bystand 
Nor  win  the  n 
wise  regard  dw  I 
greatast  of  Qiwn 
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Hark !  how  the  trumpets^  filled  with  human  hr^ath^ 
Peal  through  the  air :  one  momentj  hushed  as  death, 
The  countless  multitude  with  earnest  mien 
Catclies  the  sound :  and  then  a  stir  is  seen — 
Thus  have  I  watched  the  glassy  calm  of  ocean. 
And  seen  it  ripple  into  sudden  motion — 
So  moved  the  mass  of  heads :  all  eyes  are  strained ; 
'*  She  comes  I  she  comes ! "  and  now  a  glimpse  is  gained-^ 
The  heralds  of  her  coming  now  appear. 
And  now  *tis  she  herself — ^the  Queen  is  here ! 
One  mighty  shout  reverberating  rimrs 
To  hail  the  Anointed  of  the  King  of  Kings ; 
And  ever  as  the  glad  procession  moves. 
All  bless  the  lovely  Queen  the  people  loves ; 
New  acclamations  fill  the  startled  air. 
And  blessings  greet  the  Lady  pure  and  fair. 
All  bid  «  God  bless  her !  **     Every  heart  is  hers. 
And  all  are  only  not  idolaters. 
The  upraised  urchin  waves  his  hat,  and  cries 
"  God  bless  her !  **  tiny  maids  with  brimful  eyes 
Their  new-trimmed  bonnets  wave,  and  faltermg  pray 
"  God  bless  her ! "  and  "  Amen !  '*  their  fathers  say. 
That  living  mass  is  with  one  thought  endued. 
One  heart  seems  in  that  mighty  multitude ; 
The  thought  and  heart  are  hers :  let  any  dare 
Touch  at  her  honour  while  such  guards  are  there ! 
Let  any  breathe  one  syllable  of  scorn. 
Ah,  wo  were  him  that  he  was  ever  born ! 
Let  home-bred  traitor  and  the  foreign  foe. 
If  such  should  be,  that  Lady*8  safeguard  know  : 
The  law  protects  her,  and  the  people's  love. 
And  Heaven  looks  smiling  on  her  from  above. 
Around  the  despot's  throne  let  hirelings  wait. 
What  can  his  guards  avail  'gainst  popular  hate  ? 
Our  Sovereign's  goodness  tops  the  statist's  art. 
She  finds  her  bulwark  in  the  people's  heart. 

Queen  of  the  Laiu^l !  Lady  of  the  Isles ! 
Well  may  thy  features  glow  with  radiant  smiles. 
While  such  untiring  guards  thy  coming  wait 
To  cheer  thy  progress  in  thy  royal  state ; 
Well  may  the  light  of  conscious  worth  be  seen 
To  give  more  lustre  to  thy  gracious  mien. 
Than  the  tiara  sparkling  on  thy  head, 
Or  blazoned  brilliance  o'er  thy  person  shed ! 
To  have  his  people's  love  beseems  a  king. 
But  to  deserve  it  is  a  better  thing. 
And  Thou,  dear  Lady,  to  this  reiedm  art  more 
Than  any  king  that  e'er  the  sceptre  bore : 
K  en  George  the  Good,  whose  statue  meets  thy  view. 
In  his  best  days  such  homage  never  knew. 
Unhappy  Charles  I  he  played  hjp  kingly  part 
With  royal  grace,  but  lost  the  people's  neart.    * 
The  state  and  power  of  his  discrowned  line. 
With  brighter  omens,  better  hopes,  are  thine. 
Thy  settled  state  no  changeful  siiocks^can  move  ; 
Thy  power  is  planted  in  thy  people's  love. 

What  loyal  reverence  greets  the  Roval  Maid, 
As  slow  proceeds  tlie  princely  cavalcacic ! 
With  boughs,  and  banners,  and  devices  rarej 
The  lofty  houses  wear  a  festal  aifi 
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SOLOMON^S  FLIGHT. 


Chapter  I. 


**  What  ?  when  ?  where  ?  which 
way  did  they  go?" 

*'  Down  the  Bath  road,  alri'  said 
the  footman ;  **  I  hoard  the  gentleman 
say  lie  had  ordered  relays  all  the 
way." 

"  They've  gone  to  Dover,  sir,"  said 
tlio  hutler ;  "  I  heard  him  tell  the  pos- 
tilions to  make  all  the  speed  they  could 
till  they  got  to  Canterbury." 

"  They're  otf  to  Southampton,  sir,** 
said  the  cook ;  <<  for  miss's  own  maid 
told  me  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
the  steam*boat  to  Heaveher  in  grecse." 

"  Bath  —  Dover  —  Southampton — 
what  am  I  to  believe?  Where  did 
the  horses  come  from  ?  ** 

"  From  the  Bell,"  said  the  butler. 

<'  From  the  Black  Swan,**  said  the 
footman. 

'*  No,  no — him  as  rode  the  first 
horse  was  little  Jemmy  Stephen  ;  and 
his  mother  told  me,  when  his  father 
died,  and  that's  more  than  three 
montlis  ago — yes,  'twas  on  the  Wed- 
nesday after  Nicholas'  fair — ^if  ever 
there's  any  place,  says  he,  for  my 
boy  Jemmy,  at  the  Blue  Boar,  says 
he" 
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Hold  your  tongue  about  Jemmy 
Stephens  and  blue  boars — one  of  you 
says  the  horses  came  from  the  Swan, 
another  from  the  liell,  and  cook  tells 
a  foolish  story  about  somebody  that 
died  three  months  ago — How  is  it 
l)ossible  to  find  out  which  road  they 
have  taken  ?  Are  horses  ordered  to 
my  carriage?  I'll  pursue  them,  if 
they  havo  taken  every  road  in  £ng> 
land.** 

<<  The  horses  will  bo  here  imme- 
diately," said  the  footman  ;  ''perhaps 
the  postilions  may  know  more  about 
it." 

"  Very  well : — now,  Thomas,  you 
get  ready  to  go  with  me ;  keep  your 
eyes  about  you,  and  when  we  over- 
take them,  the  first  thin^  you  are  to 
do  is  to  give  Captain  Mothram  in 
custody  for  the  abduction,  while  I 
take  Miss  Brown  into  my  own  car- 
riage.    Do  you  hear  ?  ** 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  what  am  I  to  do 
when  the  Captain  is  in  prison,  sir  ?" 

*'  Leave  him— let  him  rot  in  it^I 


w^ould  not  lift  a  finger  to  bring  him 
out  of  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta.  And 
now,  cook,  I've  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  you.  Leave  the  room,"  he  added> 
addressing  himself  to  the  butler  and 
footman ;  when  they  had  obeyed,  the 
gentleman  turned  to  the  cook. 

"  Cook,"  ho  said, "  don't  be  alarmed 
at  my  condescension;  answer  me  clear- 
ly every  question,  and  fear  nothing. 
You  say  that  Miss  Brown's  own  maid 
told  you  they  were  going  to  South- 
ampton ;  now,  since  she  told  you  so 
much,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  deduc- 
tion, that  you  must  have  prolonged 
your  interrogatories.  Did  you,  or 
did  you  not?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,  sir." 

*'  Not  know  whether  you  catechised 
her  on  the  ulterior  intentions  of  her 
young  lady  ?  '* 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  told  her  to  be  sure  to 
take  her  second  best  cloak,  for  travel- 
ling was  perfect  destruction  to  new 
clothes.*' 

"  But  you  enquired  no  farther  into 
the  plans  of  the  unhappy  pair — which 
route  they  intended  to  pursue  ?" 

**  La  I  bir ;  they  didn't  want  to  pur- 
sue nothing ;  they  were  only  afraid, 
poor  souls,  of  being  pursued  them- 
selves.*' 

"  And  that  they  sliall  be,  if  there 
are  post-horses  in  the  town.  Did  she 
say  nothing  about  where,  or  when  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  ?*' 

"  Oh,  it  would  have  taken  place 
long  ago" 

"  Indeed  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  sir,  only  the  poor  fellow, 
you  remember,  broke  his  leg  in  the 
saw-pit ;  and  the  cure  cost  such  a  power 
of  money,  that  she  has  had  to  wait  far 
longer  than  she  wished." 

<*  Who  broke  his  leg  in  a  saw-pit  ? 
Wlio  has  had  to  wait  far  longer  than 
she  wished?" 

"  Why,  Sam  Fair,  to  be  sure,  the 
sawyer,  as  was  to  have  married  Jane 
last  May  ;  but  Jane  says,  the  jaunt 
with  the  Captain  and  young  Missus 
is  a  great  consolation,  and  Sam's  leg 
will  be  quite  stout  again,  and" 

"  Cook  I  look  at  me  in  the  face ; 
are  you  deranged  in  your  intellects,  or 
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only  oppressed  witli  a  minor  degree  of 
insanity^  resulting:  more  from  an  ab- 
sence of  the  thinking  principle  than 
from  a  false  direction  given  to  its  ope- 
rations? Are  vou  entirely  mad,  or 
only  r^illy?" 

**  1  really  ean't  say,  sir." 

'*  Or  rather,  as  I  snspect,  are  you 
all  in  a  conspiracy  against  my  legiti- 
mate authority  over  my  wai*d.  Miss 
Harriet,  or  rather  Henrietta  Brown, 
bonding  youi-sclves  tof^ether  in  an  un- 
hallowed league  to  throw  her  into  the 
arms  of  a  groat,  strong,  bullying,  fight- 
ing rascal  like  (Japtain  Mothram  ?  But 
rii  pmiish  him  !  Thank  Heaven,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  forbid  the  banns ; 
and  unless  they  are  clever  enongh  to 
elude  me  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
days,  including  three  clear  Sundays, 
I  can  stop  the  marriage.  My  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  scour  the  north  road." 

**  La,  sir,  you'll  find  it  very  dirty 
work." 

«  What?" 

*'  Scouring  the  north  road,  sir ; 
you'll  never  get  it  clean." 

"  Silence,  woman  ! — strange  how 
little  intellect  it  requires  to  roast  an<l 
boll,  or  even  to  prepare  side-dishes. 
Go  down  to  the  kitchen,  cook,  and 
expect  me  back  again,  and  another 
person  with  me,  in  a  very  few  days." 
"  Another  person,"  muttered  the 
cook,  as  she  retired  to  her  own  subter- 
ranean domain,  «  what  can  he  mean 
by  that  ?  He  can't  surely  think  of 
bringing  back  young  Missus  ;  or  if  ho 
does,  I  advise  him  to  double-lock  the 
doors,  for  tlie  ('aptain  is  not  a  man  to 
give  up,  Jifter  having  so  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. He  is  certainly  a  carious 
gentleman  ;  thinks  no  more  of  gold 
sovereigns  than  I  do  of  sliced  car- 
rots. Perhaps  the  other  person  mas- 
ter talks  of  may  mean  a  wife  of  his 
own  ;  for  Fve  had  a  notion  for  a  long 
time  he  threw  sheep's  eyes  at  Miss 
Harriet — but  time  will  show." 

«*  Carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir,'*  said 
our  old  friend  Thomas  the  footman, 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  all 
ready  for  the  journey. 

*'  Very  well — get  my  hat  and  stick 
—gloves — now,  my  ^Iacintosh  shoes 
—ha!  bless  me,  I've  forgotten  all  this 
time;  where's  Master  Solomon:" 

**  In  the  study,  sir,  cutthig  out  cork 
wings.  I  told  him  to  get  ready  ten 
minutes  ago." 

r  Well,  what  did  be  sav?" 


SotoMons  Fliijlu, 
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*<  That  it  was  a  pity  it  bad  hap- 
pened so  soon,  for  next  week  he  shall 
be  able  to  fly." 

*«  Tell  him  to  come  here  this  mo- 
ment. Alas!  that  all  my  cares  should 
be  thrown  away.  This  booby  boy  of 
mine  woidd  rather  sit  a  whole  day 
drawing  plans  of  helms  for  air-bal- 
loons, or  models  of  wings  to  fly  with, 
than  pay  ordinary  attention  to  a  beau- 
tiful young  woman  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred a-year.  Well,  arc  you  ready  to 
help  in  the  pursuit  ?" 

The  person  thus  addressed  came 
into  the  room  looking  very  sullen  and 
discontented.  In  his  right  hand  he 
held  an  immense  pair  of  shears,  and 
in  his  left  a  prodigious  sheet  of  thick 
brown  paper.  •*  Well,  father,"  he 
said,  "  what  do  you  want?  you've  in- 
ternipted  me  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
volatile  muscle." 

"  Volatile  muscle ! — you're  a  great 
deal  more  like  a  sedentary  oyster. 
Why  aren't  you  dressed  for  the  jour- 
ney ?  Dou*t  you  know  that  Captain 
Mothram  has  eloped  with  Harriet?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  that." 

<'  But  you  might  have  helped  it, 
and  we  shall  help  it  yet;  you  shall 
marry  her,  I  tell  you,  in  spite  of  her 
obstinacy  and  your  own  stupidity.  We 
shall  overtake  them  long  before  they 
reach  their  destination.  Throw  away 
your  scissors  and  paper  wings,  jump 
mto  the  carriage,  and" 

<<  I  will  do  no  such  thing  till  I  he,ir 
more  about  it.  I've  promised  to  send 
my  balloon-faimcrs  to  the  yErostjitic 
Society  this  week,  and  have  under- 
taken to  fly  from  Liverpool  to  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, carrying  the  Pn^si- 
dcnt  of  our  section  of  the  British 
Association  on  my  back,  at  the  next 
year's  meeting, — so  I  have  really  no 
time  to  be  nmning  after  little  girb^ ; 
and  wliat's  more,  I'm  a  friend  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  I  won't." 

"  You  won't,  won't  you  ? — li^ten  lo 
me,  Mr  Solomon  Phipps.  You  hap- 
pen to  be  my  son — well ;  the  Roiuan 
law  giving  parents  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  childrq|L  is  ab- 
surdly abrogated,  and,  therefore,  your 
head  is  tolerably  safe ;  but,  happily,  the 
British  constitution  does  not  bestow 
any  remarkable  splen<lour  of  aliment 
on  the  poorer  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion, and,  by  ail  that  is  sacred  among 
men !  if  you  don't  accompany  mo  on 
this  occat^loDj  and  marry  the  glii  I 
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])oint  ont,  you  .sliall  carry  your  livings, 
iuul  striun-cnniagos,  aud  aii -balloons 
into  the  I'lMon  workhouse.  OtV!  and 
draw  on  your  boots 1  will  tell  vou 
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more  as  we  go. 

'*  Sir  !  I  live  in  a  fret'  country !  this 
is  tlic  grossest  instance  of  iutimidation 
ever  prr.scntcd  to  the  execration  of 
jnaukiud.  All  men  arc  equal — all 
men  are  e(|ually  endowed  with  tho 
j)ower  of  thinking,  feeling,  reai^oning, 
deciding" 

**  Starving,  and  going  to  jail.  All 
tills  is  very  well  at  a  political  meeting 
at  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  but  in  the 
business  of  life  1  will  have  no  balder- 
dash— obey  without  a  wonl,  or  go  out 
to  beggary.  ( 'lioose  this  very  moment 
between  Harriet  Brown  with  Hfleen 
hundred  a-year,  and  freedom  and  in- 
depemlcnce  with  an  apartment  in  the 
workhouse." 

♦*  Well,  since  you  insist  on  it.  Til 
go  :  but  1  wish  you  would  just  wait 
ten  minutes  till  my  model  balloon  is 
tilled  with  gas.  The  ganlencr  has 
been  burning  brandy  under  it  all  this 
morning" 

•*  And  got  so  drunk  in  the  process 
that  he  allowed  the  fugitives  to  slip 
out  by  the  garden-door  without  taking 
notice  of  their  departure.  W'hy,  you 
boobv,  he  must  have  drunk  the  brandy, 
and  will,  most  likely,  set  fire  to  the 
house." 

**  Oh  I  how  deligiitful — I've  got  a 
lire-escape  all  ready — I  sincerely  wish 
he  would.  A  vizor  of  strong  cotton, 
^tuflcd  with  tar  and  turpentine,  put 
closely  over  the  face,  and  the  body  en- 
veloped in  thin  muslin,  stiilened  witli 
cnL<;ted  gunpowder,  is  a  eerfain  pre- 
ventive of  the  lingering  agonies  of  a 
dcatb  bv  tire.'* 

'*  1  should  think  it  w  a»,"  replied  the 


father ;  "  wliat  ass  has  been  telling 
you  a  cock-and-bull. story  about  muslin 
and  gunpowder  saving  one  from  being 
burnt?  Come,  are  you  ready  now? 
We  shall  go  tho  main  north  road,  and 
shall  most  likely  pick  up  some  intelli- 
gence by  the  way." 

**  North  road  ?  then  we  pass  through 
Newcastle  ?  that  will  be  delightful. 
I  will  tix  on  some  convenient  spot  to 
alight  on — the  church  tower  or  top  of 
the  Kxchange.  My  wings  will  be 
eighteen  feet  long  and  seven  broad. 
How  surprise*!  the  colliers  will  be  to 
see  the  President  of  our  section  get  out 
of  the  basket  on  my  back  !  Now, 
then,  father,  I'm  all  ready;  let  us  be 
ott*  to  the  carriage.  1  only  wish 
there  were  no  horses  in  tho  world,  we 
should  be  able  to  go  so  delightfully  by 
steam" 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Thomas  to  tho 
postilion,  as  the  gentlemen  made  their 
appearance  at  the  door,  "  the  linch- 
pin is  quite  loose,  and  you  had  better 
upset  the  carriage  on  the  bank  at  Lis- 
cot-hill.  I  shall  get  down  to  walk  up 
the  pitch,  and  shall  pidl  the  pin  out 
very  easy." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  postilion  with 
a  knowing  wink,  putting  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  at  the  same  time,  in  2?ct  to 
mount ;  ♦*  but  I  say,  Thomas,  you  nuist 
take  all  the  blame." 

"  That  I  will — the  moment  the  wheel 
is  ofl'  all  will  be  right ;  leave  every 
thing  else  to  me." 

The  travellers  were  soon  in  the  car- 
riage ;  the  order  given  to  go  as  fast 
as  possible  the  first  stage  down  the 
great  north  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  town  was  left  behind ;  and  mile- 
stone after  mile-stone  disappearing  in 
rapid  succession,  gave  evidence  of  the 
amazing  rate  at  which  they  proceeded. 


Chaptlu  11. 


About  tifleon  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  town  in  which  Mr  (.'irero  Phipps 
— the  guardian,  iis  we  have  seen,  of 
Miss  ILarriet  Brown — resided,  is  a  fine 
old  house  with  curious  gable-ends  and 
a  vast  variety  of  little  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, which  derives  new  beautv 
from  the  deep  "  ancestral  woods "  in 
which  it  is  embosomed.  On  the  day 
of  the  elopement  a  party  of  four  per- 
son^were  walking  up  the  avenue  from 
tlie  main  road  towards  the  hall,  con- 
iJijting  of  three  ladies  and  a  gentleman. 


A  carriage^  with  four  panting  po&terhj 
might  be  seen  careering  onwards  ftiU 
speed,  and  was  not  yet  out  of  sight 
when  the  party  reached  a  high  knoll 
in  the  park  that  commanded  a  view  of 
a  good  many  miles  of  the  great  north 
road.  The  party  turned  round  to  look, 
and  then,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
broke  out  into  a  laugh. 

"If  tlicy  go  on  at  that  rate  long,** 
said  the  gentleman,  '<it  will  puzzla 
Mr  Cicero  Phipps  to  overtake  them.** 

<<  Oh|  Charles,  I  half  rei)ent  alrejuij 
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you  fngliteu  one  at  the  wery  thought 
of  such  violence/* 

**  Well,  ho  ea«y,  my  pretty  Miss 
Flluks  ;  hut  py  Cot,  ma* am,  my  name 
is  not  Mactahhage  ;  I .  giro  you  to 
know  *ti8  Hector  ^I'Tavish,  and  a 
fery  coot  and  honourahle  name  it  is 
too — and  a  twenty-seTcnth  cousin  of 
the  Tuke  himself." 

But  you  wouldn't  shoot  papa  ?" 
Like  a  ptarmigan  —  so  say  no 
more  ahout  it,  for  the  auld  pock- 
puddin  w  ill  ncfcr  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  it.  We  may  go  as  quietly  as 
we  choose,  and  enjoy  ourselves  on  the 
road ;  and  speaking  of  that,  hy  Cot,  I 
feel  mighty  hungry  with  the  exercise 
of  carrying  off  an  heiress.  So  we'll 
see  what  we  can  have  by  way  of  a 
tinner  at  the  next  town  we  come  to, 
and  I  daiu'say  they  11  be  able  to  give  a 
shentleman  a  tumbler  of  toddy,  for  in 
the  agitation  of  the  'lopement,  I  for- 
got to  take  my  morning.'* 

While  the  bewildered  Miss  Flinks 
is  engaged  in  the  vain  effort  of  making 
out  the  exact  moaning  of  a  person  for- 
getting to  take  "his  morning,'*  we  must 
go  back  a  few  miles  on  the  road, 
where  an  animated  conversation  is 
taking  place  between  Mr  Cicero 
Phipps  and  his  ingenious  son. 

"  V ou  ought  to  thank  yoiu*  stars," 
exclaimed  the  senior  in  a  voice  that 
showed  he  was  not  in  the  most  equable 
frame  of  mind — "  You  may  thank 
your  stars  that  I  am  a  philosopher. 
If  I  had  not  succeeded  in  conquering 
all  evil  passions,  I  should  bo  strongly 
tempted  to  turn  you  out  upon  the 
road.  You  insensible  log  I  Have  you 
any  idea  why  we  are  in  this  carriage, 
going  as  hard  as  the  horses  will  take 
us?" 

"  I  s'pose  'tis  because  there  are  no 
ndlway  coaches,  which  would  go 
twice  as  fast;  and  if  you  had  advanced 
me  money  enough,  as  I  asked  you 
a  year  ago,  to  take  out  the  patent 
lor  my  *  Never-to-burst-always-to-boil- 
j  ointed-peristrephical-axle- and-boiler,' 
you  would  have  overtaken  Captain 
^lothram  and  Harriett  before  they  had 
got  two  miles." 

"  And  if  we  had  overtaken  them-« 
ay,  if  we  overtake  them  now,  what 
good  will  it  do  ?  Will  you  marry  her 
yoiu'self,  even  if  we  get  quit  of  the 
Captiun*s  importunities  ?-»  will  you 
give  up  your  confounded  geological, 
botanical,  pbyical,  psychologicd  ab- 
surdities which  have  got  stuffed  into 


your  foolbhhoad  since  those  meetings 
of  the  wise  men,  and,  like  a  quiet  ra- 
tional man,  settle  down  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  beautifid  wife  and  fifteen 
hundred  a-year  ?" 

"  Can't  I  do  both?  Can't  1  use 
part  of  the  fortune  in  advancing  my 
great  project  of  alary  aerostation  ? 
Harriet  is  certainly  a  very  nice  girl, 
never  cross  nor  disobliging,  and  cut 
out  the  model-wings  of  tlie  American 
night-owl  very  correctly  ;  so  that,  you 
see,  as  to  marrying  her,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  on  tluit  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  on  the  other  hand,  she  has 
no  genius  for  science ;  no  taste  for 
invention  or  discovery,  and  might  per- 
haps be  indisposed  to  give  up  her 
whole  time  and  talents  to  the  fur- 
therance of  my  great  plans." 

"  To  be  sure  she  would  ;  but  it  is 
Mf/  great  plans  we  are  talking  of,  not 
yours.  We  have  now  ascertained 
from  every  one  we  have  met  on  the 
road,  that  a  carriage  containing  a 
gentleman  and  lady  is  only  a  few 
miles  ahead.  We  are  pretty  sure  to 
overtake  them  before  long,  for  it  is 
impossible  they  can  always  get  horses 

at  a  moment's  warning,  and" 

"  There's  the  superiority,  you  see, 
of  steam,"  interrupted  Solomon,  in  a 
tone  of  triumph  ;  "  no  waiting  for 
horses—only  a  fresh  peck  of  coals, 
and  off  again.  Now,  just  observe ; 
wo  are  reduced  to  a  mere  walk  on  ac- 
count of  this  paltry  hill." 

«*  And  no  wonder,*'  inteqiosed  the 
father ;  '<  it  is  the  steepest  hill  in  the 
county,  and  from  the  top  of  it  we 
shall  command  a  view  of  tho  whole 
country,  and  tho  road  all  the  way  to 
Wibscot.  Wo  shall  see  tho  carriage 
of  the  fugitives,  I  have  no  doubt; 

and** 

Crash  I  crash !  went  the  orator*8 
head  through  the  window,  while  the 
body  of  the  son  was  propelled  with 
huge  vehemence  upon  his  back,  as  tho 
wheel,  obedient  to  tlic  slv  hand  of 
Thomas,  spun  off  from  tue  end  of 
the  axle,  and  the  chariot  instanta- 
neously lurched  over  on  its  side. 
AlYer  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and 
storming,  as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  gentlemen  were  extricated, 
and  many  endeavours  made  to  get  the 
refractory  wheel  to  return  to  its  duty . 
But  the  etlorts  of  the  whole  party 
were  ineflectual;  and  at  last  it  was 
resolved  that  Mr  Phipps  should  walk 
forward  to  the  town  of  Wibscot,  and 
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send  from  tlicnco  whatever  assistance 
might  be  required.  In  pursuance  of 
this  intention,  he  set  off  at  a  quick 
pace  up  the  hilU  and  on  arriving  at 
the  summit  his  regret  for  the  acci- 
dent was  redoubled  ;  for,  a  good  way 
on  this  side  of  the  town,  he  perceived 
the  carriage  of  which  he  was  in  pur- 
suit. The  road  was  very  winding, 
and  he  felt  assured  that  if  he  could 
have  slipt  through  any  of  the  diver- 
ging lanes,  he  must  have  succeeded 
in  intercepting  it  before  it  reached 
the  town.  Even  on  foot  he  was  not 
without  hopes  he  should  be  able  to 
arrive  in  time  to  stop  them  from 
changing  horses,  and  he  accordingly 
struck  down  a  shady  path,  that  evi- 
dently cut  off  a  considerable  bend  of 
the  road.  While  hurrying  forward  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  he  was  no  little 
suri)rised  to  feel  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder  in  a  very  unceremonious 
manner,  and  an  invitation  to  stand 
still  thundered  in  his  ear,  unless  he 
preferred  a  knife  stuck  in  his  throat. 
On  looking  round,  he  saw  two  men, 
who  had  evidently  jumped  down  on 
him  through  a  hole  in  the  hedge. 
One  of  them  was  dressed  in  a  very 
large  brown  coat,  with  great  bright 
buttons.  The  absurd  size  of  the  gar- 
ment nearly  hid  the  individual  who 
now  wore  it ;  and  a  light  flaxen  wig, 
hanging  half-way  over  his  eyes,  com- 
])leted  the  disguise.  The  other  was 
scantily  covered  with  an  old  re<l 
jacket,  whose  smallness  and  tattered 
condition  formed  a  startling  contrabt 
to  the  enormous  habiliments  of  his 
companion. 

Mr  Cicero  Phipps  was  astonished. 
He  looked  all  round ;  but  he  was  in 
the  hollow  of  a  deep  lane — high 
banks,  crowned  with  thick  hedgerows 
at  each  side,  and  a  gentle  acclivity 
before  and  behind.  lie  looked  again 
at  tlie  two  men. 

"  Come,  fork  out,"  said  one  of 
them,  *'  and  don*t  stand  staring  here ! 
Wliere*s  your  purse  ?'* 

♦'  Are  you  aware,  gentlemen,"  re- 


plied the  traveller,  "  that  this  conduct 
IS  highly  immoral  ?'* 

"  It's  wery  pleasant  though,  old 
gentleman ;  so  no  more  of  your  gam- 
mon, but  hand  over  the  blunt." 

This   iuvitation   to  liberality    was 
very  much  strengthened  in  its  effects 
by  the  hand  of  the  speaker   being 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  the  unfortu- 
nate prisoner.     His  purso,  his  watch, 
his    pocket-book,  were    successively 
transferred  from  his  custody  to  that  of 
the  military-looking  gentleman  ;  and 
aft^r  the  transference  of  all  the  valu- 
ables had  been  completed,  the  man, 
who  had  transacted  the  business  with 
the  espertness  of  an  experienced  con- 
veyancer,  threw    off  the    enormous 
brown  coat,  and  the  overhanging  wig, 
and  insisted  on  exchanging  them  for 
the    corresponding  portions   of    Mr 
Phipps's  wardrobe.     The  fine  dark, 
nicely-combed  wig  of  that  somewhat 
dandified  gentleman  was  taken  off,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  the  light-colour- 
ed jazy  of  the  robber  ;  the  coats  were 
also  bartered,  and  the  two  ruffians 
could  scarcely  maintain  the  gravity 
befitting  their  honourable  profession 
when  they  saw  the  philosopher,  glad 
to  escape  from  their  friendly  atten- 
tions on  any  terms,  redouble  his  speed 
the  moment  thejr  left  him  at  liberty. 

"  This  here  is  a  mighty  sight  finer 
fun  than  being  shot  at  in  them  moun- 
tains," said  one. 

"  With  never  no  pay  nor  rations 
neither,"  said  the  other. 

"  The  last  cove's  purse  feels  heavier 
-than  the  fat  old  gentleman's  iu  thjc 
gig ;  and  his  clothes  fit  me  a  deal  moro 
comfortable." 

•'  Ay,  it's  a  good  plan  never  to  keep 
the  same  clothes  long.  I  hope  to  fall 
hi  with  some  chap  as  has  a  well-made 
coat,  for  this  hero  Arlaban  jacket  ain't 
quite  the  thing  to  go  courting  in." 

"  Come,  mizzle,  Jim,  as  quick  as 
we  can  ;  only  let  us  find  out  whero 
Muddlctoii  is,  for  it  would  not  do  to 
bhow  ourselves  there  af^or  having 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mayor." 


Chaiteh  III. 


The  totrn  of  Wibscot  rejoices  in  a 
Vast  'number  of  inns.  It  was  there- 
fore no  slight  instance  of  good  luck 
when  the  very  first  sign  that  attracted 
^/r  J'iii)>ps*6  attention  was  the  Green 


Dragon,  at  the  door  of  which  was 
stationed  a  travellinflr-carriage,  which, 
without  a  moment's  difficulty,  he  recog- 
nised to  be  the  one  he  was  in  pursuit 
of.     His  plan  was  decided  on  in  n 
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instant.    He  asked  for  pen  and  paper»  in  a  ni      er  of  the  MeehanioaP  I       ii 

and  wrote  a  note  to  his  8on»  telling  the  zine. 

messenger  to  hasten  with  it  to  Liseot*  In  tlie  great'  roonij  on  the  second 

hilly  and  that  ho  would  he  paid  on  his  floofy  number  doTon,  were  seated  tbo 

return.     In  the  mean*time>  he  station*  gallant  M'TaYish  and  Sally  Flinks. 

ed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  Green  '^  But^  by  Shorge  t  **  said  the  gentle* 

Drdgon>  determined  to  arrest  the  runa-  man,  *'  vou  can't  expect  me  to  be  jn 

ways  on  making  their  appearance  in  such  a  hurry  when  uie  prandy  is  so 

the  street,  feeling  afk*aid  to  intrude  coot»  and  your  company,  my  peaoti- 

upon  them  in  the  interior  till  he  had  Ail  Sally,  so  ietohtful.    1  tell  you,  the 

procured  the  assistance  of  his  son.  auM  provost  wiu  nefer  OTertake  as  till 

He  waited  a  considerable  time,  won-  we  haTe  been  settled  a  month  or  two 

dering  at  the  delay  of  the  fugitives,  at  Cairn- Dow ;  and  then,  by  Cot,  ho 

When  half  au  hour  had  elapsed  with-  will  be  fery  wdcome  if  he  brings  us  a 

out  producing  any  symptom  of  their  chest  of  tea  in  his  pockmanky.     So> 

approach,  he  hegan  to  suspect  that  you  see,  1*11  just  nave  up  another 

they  might  by  some  means  have  be-  tumbler,  for  they  always  ezpeot  such 

come  aware  of  his  presence  and  slipt  things  for  the  goot  of  the  house.'* 

out  by  some  secret  door ;  but  as  he  had  Tne  lady  was  silent,  and  b^gan  to 

!«olemnly  given  notice  to  the  postilions  repent  of  her  behaviour. 

that  they  were  on  no  account  to  pro-  **  But,  Captain  M'Tabbage/'  she 

ceed,  as  he  had  legal  power  to  prevent  said,  "  you  nave  already  had  threo 

the  flight  of  the  parties,  he  consoled  glasses  of  brandy  and  vrater.** 

himself  by  reflecting  that  while  the  *'  Three  ?— oh,  that's  fery  kind  In 

carriage  was  in  his  sight  the  runaway  vou  to  put  me  in  ndnd  of  how  Ilttlo 

pair  could  not  succeed  in  their  escape.  Tve  drank ;  but  I  seldom  take  mon 

While  immersed  in  these  reflections,  than  two  or  three  to  my  lunch ;  but 

aud  almost  forgetful  of  his  adventure  then,  my  lovely  Sally,  I  make  up  Ibr 

with  the  robbers,  he  kept  pacing  up  it  after  my  tinner.  So  let  us  be  on,  and 

aud  down,  and  took  no  notice  of  the  get  over  the  Borders  this  very  night/* 

gradually  increasing  crowd  that  had  At  this  moment  the  waiter  entowl  tht 

been  attracted  by  the  oddity  of  his  ap-  room. 

pearance.  There  are  certainly  few  "Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  an  old  gentle- 
sights  more  ridiculous  than  a  little  man  is  at  the  dqor,  and  threatens  to 
man  dressed  in  a  big  man's  clothes;  prosecute  the  drivers  if  they  move  a 
and  the  metamorphosis  on  Mr  Phipps  step." 

was  so  complete,  that  when  Solomon,  *'  An  old  gentleman?"   enquired 

hot  and  panting  from  his  exertions,  SaUy,  **  Oh,  mv  papa !  " 

hurried  up  the  street,  it  took  him  some  "  Tdl  him  I'm  coming  direeHyt** 

time  to  recognise  his  father  in  the  sud  M'Tavish,  grasping  a  tremendona 

bustling  individual  who  exclaimed—  cudgel  which  had  been  the  compankm 

*'  I  rejoice  you're  come.     Captain  of  his  flight*  "  .and  I'll  preak  evei^ 

^lothram  and  Harriet  are  on  the  eve  pone  in  Ids  podv.*' 

of  starting  ;   now,  I  have  been  con-  '<Oh!  MrTabbagel  stay,*' exdaidi* 

cocting  a  device  by  which  it  is  in  your  ed  Sally — "  let  me  look  at  the  person 

power  to  turn  their  elopement  to  good  just  a  moment — ofa»  if  it  is  papal** 

account."  She  peeped  timidlT  out  of  the  win- 

"  Well ! — what  is  it  ?  but  where  dow ;    there  was                 ki 

in  Heaven's  name  did  you"—        «  brown  coat  and             i     ,  < 

<<  Never  mind— jump  you  into  the  as  the  wearer*s  imc&  was  to      cu  bb 

carriage — I  will  put  Harriet  into  it  being  at  that  moi     nt               iu< 

beside  you,  after  getting  quit  of  Captain  versation  with  Ti»       e,  w 

Mothrani,  and  you  must  then  do  ;jrour  arrived  with  the  ear         '  |iruiw 

best  to  persuade  Harriet  to  continue  the  best  way  thev        wi^en  af 

her  journey  to  the  north,  with  only  a  *'  PapA !  it  la  inuooJ  papa  I    .- 

change  of  companion "-»—  go  and  confesa  all  to  him. 

The  young  man,  who  did  not  seem  folly  it  was!**-*Slie  continned] 

to  care  much  whether  he  was  to  be  on  her  bonnet^  whidi  had  be^u 

married  or  not,  onened  the  carriage  aaide>  and  dmi        down  bar  v     — 

door,  and,  sitting  down  ui  the  comer,  **  I  will  so  thk            nt  •       t 

busied  himself  with  a  scientific  letter  nysdf  it  mill      ••' 
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"  Py  sUitigOi  mu*aiu,  I  tbink  you 
treat  mc  fery  ill.  Let  me  sec  the 
auld  grocer  ;  is  it  that  auld  fellow  in 
the  wig  ? — he  must  have  cried  himself 
to  a  skeleton  since  you  left  him,  for 
his  coat  fits  him  like  a  sack.  I  will 
be  as  tutiful  as  you  like,  and  ask  his 
consent  to  our  wedding.  It  would 
save  a  deal  of  trouble ;  so  let  i\ri  go 
down  together." 

Dut  when  the  swain  turned  round 
from  the  window,  he  perceived  that  he 
was  ahme.  Sally  had  taken  tho  op- 
portunity of  slipping  out  of  the  room, 
and  rushed  down  stairs  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  arras  of  her  father. 
Flurried  by  her  flighty  and  dreading 
the  reproaches  she  had  deserved,  she 
east  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
astonished  Mr  Phipps. 

"  Let  us  go  home--auy  where — 
only  save  me  from  M'Tabbage!"  she 
cried,  hiding  her  faeo  on  his  shoulder, 
and  thus  preventing  the  chance  of  her 
perceiving  her  mistake.  The  voice, 
too,  was  so  agitate<l,  that  Mr  Phipps 
did  not  suspect  that  the  lady  address- 
ing him  was  any  other  thau  his 
ward.  Without  a  word  in  answer  to 
her  appeal,  he  placed  her  in  the  car- 
riage, and  closed  the  door  upon  her, 
giving  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the 
postilions  to  go  on. 

As  he  stood  looking  after  them  as 
they  rattled  down  the  street,  his  tri- 
umphant meditations  were  interrupted 
by  a  voice,  in  a  very  peculiar  accent, 
shouting  into  his  car— - 

"  Py  Shove,  auld  Flinks,  or  what- 
ever they  call  ye,  if  you  were  a  shen- 
tleman,  I  would  thraw  your  nose 
off!" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Who 
are  you?'* 

"  I  would  have  told  you  that  bet- 
ter to-morrow,  when  I  would  have 
been  the  lawful  husband  of  tho  little 
lassie  in  the  green  i)el{sse." 

**  You?  You  can't  mean  to  im- 
pose on  me,  sir!  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  person  of  her  admirer; 
and" 

**  Py  Shove,  it  will  soon  l)e  with 
his  finger  and  thumb  you  are  bt^st  ac- 
quaiuted,  of  all  the  parts  of  his  per- 
son, depend  on*t — you  tainn*d  little 
seller  of  marmalade  and  candles  ! " 

"  I,  sir  1  What  do  you  want  with 
me  ?  That  lady,  sir,  will  shortly  bo 
the  spouse  of  m  v  son,  and  what  you 
hare  to  do  with  the  matter  eludes  my 
apprehcosion." 


SahmoHs  Flight. 
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*'  That's  he,  the  murdering  willen  I 
—.he,  in  the  wery  wig  and  coat  lie 
took  from  me  not  an  hour  since !  Lay 
hold  on  him  I " 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a 
vast  number  of  people,  who  came 
rushing  up  the  street,  by  a  fat  old 
man,  in  an  overwhelming  passion, 
whose  great  arms  were  thrust  into 
the  sleeves  of  a  very  dilapidated  red 
jacket,  the  cutis  of  which  hardly 
reached  down  to  his  ellwws. 

*'  Seize  him,  1  say!"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  tho  astonished  ^Ir  Phipps : 
"  I'll  swear  to  him  any  where.  He 
robbed  me  in  a  lane  a  mile  from  here, 
and  that  great  tall  rascal  beside  htm 
was  his  accomplice." 

"  Touch  me  at  your  peril!"  ex- 
claimed Phipps,  assuming  an  oratori- 
cal attitude.  **  As  for  me,  I  am  a 
gentleman,  well  known  in  tho  next 
county.  I  reside  in  the  town  of 
Hobbleston ;  and  I,  myself,  a  short 
time  ago,  had  tho  niisfortuno  to  be 
robbed  by  a  ]>erson  in  the  exact  dress 
of  the  infamous  old  impostor  who  has 
now  had  the  audacity  to  accuse  me. 
Arrest  him — seize  him,  1  say  1  I  be- 
lieve him  to  be  one  of  tho  nefarious 
gang ; — and  as  to  this  tall  ruAian  l>c- 
side  mc,  I  have  no  doubt  ho  is  also 
in  the  conspiracy.  Lay  hold  on  them 
both!" 

Dut  the  menacing  attitude  assumed 
by  tho  gigantic  M'Tavish  kept  the 
crowd  of  amateur  constables  at  bay. 

**  Py  Shupiter,  ye  English  vermin, 
if  you  come  a  step  nearer  me,  1*11 
crack  your  skulls  like  walnut-shells  ! 
This  auld  idiot  with  the  big  coat  is  a 
rascally  auld  grocer  from  Middlettm. 
They  call  him  Flinks." 

"  A  lie  !  a  shameful  piece  of  impo- 
sition ! "  exckimed  the  fat  old  man  in 
the  military  jacket.  The  rascal  has 
not  only  took  my  clotlies,  but  stolon 
my  name  too.  Gentlemen,"  he  con- 
tinued, laying  his  hand  on^his  breast, 
"  I  am  Jonathan  Flinks,  Mayor  of 
Middleton." 

"  Tlie  tevil  you  arc ! "  exclaimed 
M'TavL^h.  **  A  fery  likely  matter 
that  a  rich  auld  sugar  and  tallow 
merchant  should  have  no  better 
clothes  thau  a  tattered  jacket,  that  a 
tawty-boglc  would  bo  ashamed  of. 
If  you  are  really  auld  Flinks,  did  you 
ever  hear  of  a  shentloman  of  the  name 
of  M*Tavl»h  ?" 

"  Maccabbag^  I "  cried  the  Mayor 
of  Middleton ;  «  the  vilest  WBgabond 
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ill  England  ;  a  groat  penuUess  willen 
of  a  Scotsman,  that  has  carried  oft* 
my  poor  little  Sally." 

"  Keep  a  teccnt  tongue  in  your 
mouthy  you  villunous  backbiter !  Mv 
namo  is  not  Maccaljbage,  you  scan- 
dal-monger, but  Hector  M'Tavisli, 
yoiniger  of  Cairn- Dow.  And  as  to 
your  Utile  girl  of  a  daughter,  py  Shu- 
pitcr,  she  is  gone  otf  with  another 
shentlcman,  that  cnrries  spectacles 
across  his  nose.  They're  half-way 
to  Carlisle  by  this  thne." 

<'  A  plot !  a  willanous  plot ! — take 
hold  <»f  them  both!  "  cried  the  grocer, 
endeavouriug  to  advance. 

**  Seize  on  the  aged  swindler!"  ex- 
claimed Mr  rhipps ;  "  lie  is  decoying 
lui  from  the  examination  of  his  guilt 
in  robbing  me  near  Liscot-hill,  by 
foolish  lies  about  people  of  the  namo 
of  Cabbage  nmnin^  oil*  with  his 
daughter.     Police ! " 

"  Py  my  honour,  this  is  a  queer 
pusiness.  Take  hold  of  both  the  auld 
rascals ;  for  Til  take  my  oath  this 
mountebank  in  the  brown  coat  took 
possession  of  the  young  lady,  and  that 


she  kissed  and  slobbered  him  all  over^ 
and  called  him  her  dear  papa.  The 
other  old  rascal  is  just  as  bad.  Soi 
by  your  leave,  auid  Flinks,  move 
your  stumps  directly,  and  come  with 
me  Iwfore  a  magistrate.  * 

Saying  this,  he  tt('pi»ed  up  to  Mr 
Phipjis ;  and  gnisping  him  by  the 
colhir  of  the  coat,  swun^  him  nearly 
off  his  feet,  and  proceeded  with  him 
to  where  his  op])onent  was  standing, 
whom  ho  treated  in  like  manner  with 
the  other  hand. 

"  Now,  coot  people,  where  does 
your  chustico  live  ?  Pv  Shove,  if  the 
two  villains  had  done  lialf  of  this  at 
home,  the  herrings  would  have  had  a 
bellyful ;  for  I  would  have  Hung  both 
of  them  into  the  middle  of  the  loch.** 

Tho  proper  authorities  now  inter- 
fered ;  and  as  nothing  could  bo  made 
out  of  the  contradictory  accusations 
of  tho  different  parties,  they  were 
lodged  in  a  place  of  safety  that  night, 
to  be  brought  before  the  bench  of 
magbtrates,  which  held  its  sittings  on 
the  following  Monday. 


Chafteu  IV. 


The  three  prisoners,  for  such  Uicy 
were,  had  at  first  been  lodged  in  tho 
same  apartment  ;  but  their  mutual 
accusations  had  irritate<l  them  all  to 
such  a  degrt^o,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  separate  them.  Mr 
Phij)ps,  considering,  perhaps,  that  the 
contents  of  his  purse — not  to  mention 
the  value  of  his  watch — had  given 
him  a  full  right  to  the  coat  and  wig, 
resisted  their  resumption  by  tho  Mayor 
of  Middleton,  who  laid  claim  to  them 
as  his  own.  By  promises  of  sundry 
rewards  on  tho  recovery  of  his  free- 
dom, one  of  his  guards  was  tempted 
to  allow  an  interview  between  Mr 
Phipps  and  his  servant  Thomas. 
Th  roughout  the  whole  jiroceed  ing,  that 
faithful  domestic  had  kept  carefully 
aloof  from  his  master ;  and,  in  fact, 
rather  contributed,  bv  the  nods  and 
knowing  looks  with  which  he  received 
any  questions  on  the  subject,  to  the 
suspicion,  already  so  powerful,  of  that 
giAed  individu:d*s  guilt.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  ho  expressed 
himself  distressed  beyond  measure  at 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  even 
hinted  at  the  propriety  of  giving  up 
all  farther  oppositioni  and  allowing 


the  marriage  to  take  place  between 
Captain  Mothram  and  his  ward. 

'"  Never !  '*  he  exclaimed  on  hearing* 
this  proposition.  "  But  what  non- 
sense it  is  to  talk  upon  the  subject  1 
I  tell  you  that  long  ere  this  her  name 
is  Mrs  Solomon  Phipps.  With  my 
own  hand  I  heljied  her  into  the  car- 
riage ;  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  them 
pursue  their  way.*' 

"  Coidd  not  it  be  some  other  young 
lady,  sir?'* 

"  Impossible,  Thomas.  I  could 
explain  to  you,  if  I  had  time,  how 
perfectly  unerring  I  always  am  in 
every  opinion  I  deliberately  form. 
Tho  lady  in  the  green  pelisse  and 
white  bonnet,  who  stept  into  the  car- 
riage beside  my  son,  was  the  girl  I 
want  him  to  marry — let  that  si^ce. 
What  you  must  now  do,  Thomas,  is 
to  go  back  to  Ilobbleston,  and  pro- 
cure certificates  of  my  respectability. 
Yon  will  also  bring  one  or  two  per- 
sons to  swear  to  my  identity.  As  to 
the  two  ^abolical  ruffians  in  tho  other 
room,  procure  as  much  evidence  as 
you  can  against  them,  for  I  am  per- 
suaded they  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  my  preient  distressing  situation." 
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saw.  I  met  him  on  the  Awe  last 
autumn,  and  he  asked  me  to  visit  him 
in  England.  I  had  not  been  there  a 
week  when  ho  lent  me  his  carriagOj 
and  a  trifle  or  two  besides^  to  help  to 
make  mo  the  husband  of  this  same 
young  lady.*' 

"  His  carriage,  did  you  say?"  ex- 
claimed Mr  Phipps ;  <<  was  it  you  that 
posted  before  me — and  was  Miss 
Flinks  your  companion?  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  what  has  be- 
come really  of  my  son  Solomon — 
whether  he  has  married  Miss  Brown, 
as  I  intended,  or  been  inveigled  into 
matrimony  by  this  young  woman." 

Luckily,  at  this  moment  Captain 
Mothram  himself  entered  the  room, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  The 
countenance  of  the  knowing  Thomas, 
for  one  moment  visible  at  the  door, 
showed  that  his  arrival  was  not  alto- 
gether the  result  of  accident.  A  short 
explanation  put  the  new-comer  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts,  and  a  decla- 
ration from  him  of  the  respectability 
of  Mr  Phipps  restored  that  gentleman 
not  only  to  liberty,  but  also  to  such  a 
degree  of  good-humour  that  he  iuvit- 
ed  Captain  Mothram  to  a  dinner  in 
honour  of  his  son*s  marriage  with 
Miss  Brown.  For,  with  the  doggcd- 
ness  of  opinion  peculiar  to  eloquent 
men,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
his  favourite  plan  was  overthrown, 
and  was  quite  bewildered  as  to  the 
declarations  of  the  persevering  Sally 
Flinks.  Strange  also  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  Mayor  of  Muddleton  was 
equally  sceptical;  and  as  to  M'Tavish, 
he  seemed  to  have  had  quite  enough 
of  elopements,  and  kept  assiduously 
out  of  her  way. 

"  Well,  if  nobody  will  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  me  here,  I  shall  set 
off  again  to  Newcastle — so  good-by, 
papa;  good-by,  papa-in-law.  Solo- 
mon and  I  will  fly  to  you  again  on  the 
wings  of  love  ;  he  says  it  won*t  take 
above  two  days  to  make  both  pairs,  if 
he  could  only  get  strong  enough 
whalebone." 


And  sure  enough,  in  less  than  a 
week  from  that  time,  as  Mr  Phipps 
was  walking,  in  deep  dejection,  in  his 
garden,  he  was  startled  by  a  figure^ 
strangely  muiBed  up,  floundering  down 
at  his  feet,  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  tho 
sky.  He  looked  down,  and  in  spite 
of  a  countenance  begrimed  with  nmd«  . 
and  a  nose  scratched  in  a  thousand 
places  by  the  gravel  of  the  walk,  he  ^ 
recognised  in  the  intruder  the  philo- 
sophical Solomon. 

"Here  wo  are,  father  I"  he  said, 
rising  at  the  same  time,  and  undoing 
from  his  shoulders  two  tremendous 
long  projections  like  tlic  arms  of  a 
windmill.  "  Here  we  arc  I  Sally  is 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden- 
wall,  but  I  resolved  to  surprise  you 
by  flying  down  from  the  top  of  it. 
You  see  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, — only 
I  require  to  start  from  a  higher  point ; 
to-morrow  1  intend  to  jump  from  the 
top  of  the  house.  Come,  father,  give 
us  your  blessing — Sally  is  a  perfect 
angel,  and  understands  aerostatics  a 
hundred  tunes  better  than  Harriet 
Brown." 

"  Solomon,  Solomon,  there  is  no 
such  person  as  Harriet  Brown.  On 
Tuesday  last  she  became  Mrs  Mo- 
thram, ^vith  my  full  consent." 

"  And  mine,  too — but  hark !  I  hear 
Sally  fluttering  her  wings,  and  I  must 
go  and  help  her  over  the  wall." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  troubles 
attending  the  memorable  elopement, 
every  thing  has  gone  on  very  happily 
since.  The  last  report  from  Hobbles- 
ton  was  that  Solomon  had  sprained 
his  ankle  in  another  attempt  at  flight, 
but  that  he  and  Sally  employed  the 
leisure  afibrded  them  by  his  lameness 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  ther  are 
in  hopes  of  having  wings  ready  by 
next  August,  of  ample  size  and 
strength  enough  to  undertake  the  ex- 
perimenf^on  which  they  have  so  reso* 
lutely  Oxed  their  hearts.  We  shall  be 
carefully  on  the  look-out  for  the  next 
year's  transactions. 
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JUSTICE  TO  IRELAND. 


Thb  position  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  either  one  of  great 
peril  or  of  great  promise.  If  it  be 
for  her  interest  that  popular  excite- 
ment should  ovcrawo  the  Government^ 
— that  the  fierce  sway  of  Popery 
should  regain  its  strength, — that  the 
name  of  Protestants  should  be  des- 
pised, and  their  holy  faith  derided, — 
we  may  safely  look  forward  to  a  bright 
era  in  her  dismal  and  distressing  his- 
tory. But  if,  on  the  contrary,  pover- 
ty of  truth  and  redundance  of  error, 
— if  national  discord  and  perpetual 
convulsion, — are  the  preludes  of  mi- 
sery and  dishonour, — we  must  look 
forward  to  the  coming  events  which 
now  darken  the  island  by  their  fore- 
boding shadow  with  the  deepest  ap- 
prehension and  alarm.  We  cannot 
nope  that  the  patronage  of  evil  will 
produce  good  ;  we  cannot  expect  that 
any  system  of  rule  which  fosters 
crime  will  be  blessed  in  its  effects  to 
the  security  of  happiness  and  peace  ; 
and  still  less  can  we  anticipate,  from 
the  grinding  democratic  tyranny  that 
now  paralyses  the  industry  of  Ire- 
land, a  result  auspicious  of  ameliora- 
tion, and  prospective  of  future  power. 
We  cannot  so  wantonly  distrust  Hiin 
*'  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  justice,"  as  to  look  or  even  to 
wish  for  a  discordance  between  the 
principles  and  the  effects  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  we  cannot  desire  to  purchase 
benefits  by  the  sacrifice  of  justice, 
and  the  practical  negation  of  virtue  ; 
and,  tlierefore,  we  look  to  the  exist- 
ing Administration  with  suspicion 
and  jealousy ;  for  when  we  see  it,  de- 
pendent on  the  support  of  Popery, 
withered  by  that  blasting  influence, 
party  to  inmmous  designs ;  when  wo 
observe  its  members  allied  with  the 
agents  of  destruction  against  the  reli- 
gion they  themselves  profess,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  though  guilty  of  no  sin 
but  weakness  to  resist,  stained  with 
no  crimes  but  those  the  envenomed 
tongue  of  slander  has  invented, — we 
require  not  nicely  to  analyze  their 
motives,  or  to  question  whether  their 
folly  or  wickedness  predominates,  or 
what  may  be  their  puny  and  petty 
attempts  to  direct  the  storm  they  have 
excited;    we  know  at  once  that  a 


curse  accompanies  their  deeds,  and 
renders  theni  willingly  or  reluctantly 
the  sources  of  mischief,  disaster,  and 
wrong. 

In  days  gone  by,  it  was  not  the  cus- 
tom to  govern  without  reference  to 
Jixedf  and  those  sound  and  salutary, 
rules  of  conduct.  Our  statesmen  did 
not  exclaim,  with  Pilate,  "  What  is 
truth  ?"  for,  at  least,  they  knew  what 
it  w^  not.  Nor,  when  the  ministers 
of  the  altar  were  trampled  on  by  tlie 
iron  hoof  of  fanatic  superstition,  when 
the  lawless  corrupted  the  pure,  when 
the  seditious  disturbed  the  tranquil, 
did  they,  like  Gallio,  "  care  for  none 
of  these  things,"  treat  every  charge 
with  indifference,  dismiss  eveiy  com- 
plaint with  scorn,  mock  the  sufferings 
of  the  oppressed  by  revelling  in  luxu- 
ry with  the  oppressors,  sanction  the 
terrors  of  passion,  and  palliate  the 
iniquities  oi  fraud.  It  was  then  that 
the  glorious  but  now  discarded  axiom 
was  promulgated,  that  the  law  of  God 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land ;  it  was  then  that  our  national 
Christianity  (now  invaded  and  des- 
troyed) was  established,  and  under  the 
benignant  influence  of  the  Gospel  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
secured,  idolatry  was  banished,  and 
England  became  the  fane  of  honour, 
the  refuge  of  affliction,  the  only  spot 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  where  the 
bonds  of  the  captive  and  the  shackles 
of  the  slave  were  burst,  through  the 
mighty  charm  and  resistless  spirit  of 
social  freedom.  There  was  then  no 
shrinking  from  danger,  no  evasion  of 
duty,  though  the  path  led  to  the  dun- 
geon, or  ended  at  the  scaffold  or  the 
stake.  The  great  maxim  was  held  in 
faithful  and  respectful  remembrance^ 
"  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  na^ 
tion,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."  The  system  of  government 
was  simple,  uniform,  and  consistent : 
party  had  not  extinguished  patriot- 
ism :  the  wild  genitis  of  modem  reTo- 
lution  had  not  so  far  corroded  the 
hearts,  and  cankered  the  affections,  as 
to  render  every  thing  venerable  an 
object  of  assault,  and  every  thing 
holy,  of  derision.  There  was  grati- 
tude in  the  people,  for  the  memory  of 
Runnymede  had  not  faded  away ;  the 
hallowed  martyrs  who  had  periihed 
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for  tbe  trutli  yrete  not  forgotten,  far  the  national  prosperity^  so  loodljr 
There  was  general  happiness  and  promised,  is  to  be  expected, 
hope.  Abroad  and  at  home  our  ban-  We  say,  then,  that  O^NieFs  perfl. 
ner  wayed  in  support  of  the  defence-  dious  and  barbarous  rebellion  was  to 
less;  no  voice  pleaded  in  vain  for  procure  "  justice  to  Ireland;**  the 
sympathy  and  succour;  the  pulsations  massacre  of  1641  had  the  same  ob- 
of  ambition  were  curbed  and  con-  ject ;  the  tyranny  of  James  II,  and 
strdned ;  and  thus,  lofty  and  noble,  we  Tyrconnell  was  consummated  with  a 
prospered.  similar  view ;  the  rebellion  of  1798 
We  are  now  enlightened,  and  have  was  a  means  to  the  self  same  end ; 
cast  off  the  prejudices  of  our  ances-  the  negotiations  by  Wolfe  Tone  and 
tors,  with  all  that  formed  their  pride,  others  for  a  French  invasion  of  Ire- 
Popery  commands  our  Senate,  and  land  were  conducted  for  a  like  pur- 
blocks  up  the  avenues  to  the  Court ;  pose  ;  the  institution  and  support  by 
while  a  novel  liberalism,  masking  in-  public  money  of  Maynooth  College 
jfidclity,  has  tainted  and  poisoned  the  wore  parts  of  this  patriotic  plan ;  and 
people.  Our  colonies  have  Popish  the  creation  of  Popish  bishops,  the 
church  establishments,  the  ancient  practical,  annihilation  of  tithes,  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Constitution  are  des-  fearful  increase  of  offences,  the  da- 
troyed,  and  the  pressing  interests  of  mour  for  Radical  Reform,  the  nation- 
the  empire  are  sacrificed  to  appease  al  and  Bible-mutilating  system  of 
the  urgent  demands  of  a  demagogue,  education,  the  Emancipation  Bill, 
*'  Justice  to  Ireland'*  is  the  motto  of  perjury  in  the  Legislature,  the  repeal 
our  foes,  and  the  war-cry  the  degcnc-  agitation,  the  existing  crusade  against 
rate  Whigs  feebly  echo.  What  the  the  Irish  Church,  Protestant  magls- 
expression  precisely  means,  what  its  trates,  English  Church-rates,  and  the 
authors  exactly  require,  remains  a  House  of  Lords,  have  been  all  instru- 
matter  of  speculation.  The  man  who  mental  in  "  carrying  out'*  the  desird 
is  for  a  republic  calls  out  "  Justice  to  for  this  questionable  commodity.  H}- 
Ireland;*  the  opponent  of  the  here-  therto,  therefore,  the  effects  ofprocu- 
ditary  nobility  uses  the  cry ;  the  Po-  ring  "justice  to  Ireland*'  have  been 
pish  priest,  intent  on  restoring  tlie  sufficient  to  produce  some  doubt  as  to 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  em-  the  sincerity  of  those  who  use  that 
ploys  the  text ;  the  beggar,  who  term,  or  to  excite  some  suspicion  that 
thinks  national  faith  "  a  cant,'*  whines  the  equity  demanded  is  of  a  very  pe- 
to  the  same  tune  ;  the  Whig,  who  de-  culiar  nature.  What  is  it  ?  Not  equal 
clares  he  is  inimical  to  all  these  per-  laws  for  England  and  Ireland,  became 
sons, prolongs  the  sound;  and  the  Li-  the  Radicals  and  the  Papists  are  the 
berals  of  all  shades  and  degrees,  from  most  vehement  in  demanding  for  the 
the  advocate  of  the  ballot  to  the  prac-  latter  country  the  destruction  of  a 
tlcal  admirers  of  intimidation,  secular  church  establishment,  from  which,  in 
or  otherwise,  join  in  the  senseless  the  former,  they  have  hardly  the  cou- 
chorus.  This  is  the  trumpet  before  rage  to  pilfer.  Not  the  protection  of 
whose  brazen  blast  the  walls  of  the  the  franchbe,  for  Protestant  voters  are 
citadel  are  to  fall ;  this  is  to  be  the  considered  fair  game,  and  may  be 
moving  principle  of  all  the  adversa-  cheated  at  the  revising  court,  or  bul- 
ries  of  existing  institutions  ;  this  is  to  lied  at  the  poll ;  not  the  security  of 
be  their  excuse  to  the  nation,  and  property,  for  one  description  has  al- 
the  flimsy  apology  for  their  crimes,  ready  been  allowed  to  perish ;  not  Ae 
*'  Justice  to  Ireland*'  is  to  overbear  encouragement  of  domestic  industry 
all  opposition,  to  demolish  the  fabric  and  manufactures,  for  the  dictate  of 
of  tlie  Constitution,  to  influence  irre-  Government  is  **  agitate,  agitate,  agi- 
sistibly  every  successive  Cabinet,  and  tate ;  *'  not  the  genuine  enlightenment 
to  be  at  once  the  source  of  popularity  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  teachers  of 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  Popish  superstition  are  paid  and  assist- 
destruction  to  the  higher  Assembly,  ed  to  delude  them ;  not  the  searching 
It  is  therefore  needM  and  interesting  exposure  of  all  jobs  and  abuses,  for 
to  enquire  what  this  great  principle  confessedly  there  have  been  more  of 
really  is,  and  what  it  has  already  these  lately  than  during  many  years  be- 
done  ;  to  ascertain  its  theory  and  fore.  What,  then,  we  repeat,  is  it  ?'' A 
practicoi  and  to  know  thereby  how  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement*' 
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respond  to  this  opinion  ;  we  call  for 
**  Justice  to  Ireland,'*  for  a  redress  of 
grievances — and  we  do  so  on  the 
ground,  that  under  Lord  Mulgrave 
and  the  Whig-Radicals,  the  magis- 
tracy has  been  degraded  for  party 
purposes ;  the  stream  of  justice  has 
been  corrupted ;  all  those  have  been 
replaced  on  the  commission  of  the 
peaco  whom  Lord  Grey*s  Govern- 
ment dismissed  ;  the  livos  and  pro- 
perties of  Protestant  voiers  have  been 
rendered  insecure;  in  some  cases  bar- 
barously assailed ;  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic voters  are  subject  to  the  whole 
artillery  that  Jesuitry  and  bigotry 
can  bring  to  bear  against  them.  Are 
grievances  redressed  when  the  confi- 
dential legal  adviser  of  the  Vice-regal 
Court  is  the  founder  of  the  National 
Association  ;  when  a  vigorous  attempt 
is  made  to  spoliate  the  Church ;  when, 
at  the  bidding  of  an  empty  novelist 
like  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  jails  dismiss 
their  prisoners  without  trial  ?  Is  this 
Justice  to  Ireland  ?  So  we  are  told  by 
those  who  are  loudest  in  bawling  out, 
without  comprehending  the  expression. 
Let  us  come  to  the  point — First,  what 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Ra- 
dical  grievances  ? — Second/^,  What 
are  the  Protestant  grievances  f — 
Thirdli/,  How  will  justice  be  best  se- 
cured, and  their  redress  most  effectu- 
ally  ensured  f  Which  party  in  Ire- 
laud  has  in  truth  most  cause  for  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance  ;  and  to 
which  is  justice  most  denied  ?  We 
will  endeavour  to  solve  this  difficulty, 
and  to  show  that  the  Protestants  are 
the  men  who  have,  during  late  years, 
been  grievously  suffering,  and  are  now 
most  seriously  perilled;  that  their 
hopes  have  been  blasted,  all  faith  with 
them  broken,  all  protection  to  them 
withdrawn  ;  that  they  are  now  perse- 
cuted by  that  liberal  and  loudly  pro- 
fessing party  which,  under  the  Jaco- 
binical pretence  of  granting  the  rights 
of  man,  is  sapping  and  destroying  so- 
cial freedom,  and  discouraging  the 
best  friends  of  the  throne. 

I.  Roman  Catholic  grievances  ; — 
what  be  they  ?  At  this  moment,  in 
Ireland  there  is  perfect  toleration  and 
complete  liberty,  not  only  for  the  Pa- 
pist system,  but  also  for  the  most  bi- 
goted and  seditious  promoters  of  its 
designs.  The  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  are  Roman  Catholics ;  the 
high-sheriffs  and  magistrates  are  in 
many  mstances  Roman  CaUiolics  ako, 


and  the  possessors  of  executive  autho- 
rity are  allied  to  support  them.  By 
the  unfortunate  bill  of  1829,  the  Le- 
^islature  has  been  opened  to  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  superstition ; 
the  franchise  has  since  been  extended^ 
patronage  freely  distributed  among 
the  adherents  of  Rome ;  and  all  legal 
distinctions  between  Protestants  and 
their  opponents  are  abolished ;  though 
they  are  remembered  by  one  party 
with  feelings  of  hatred,  and  a  thirst  for 
revenge.  We  are,  therefore,  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  grounds 
of  honesty  and  faiwess  those  men  can 
reason  who  still  prate  about  Protes- 
tant oppression,  and  bemoan  the  sad 
sufferings  of  the  Papists. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Ireland  is 
treated  as  a  coiiquercd  province,  not 
as  an  Integra  Iportlon  of  the  empire  ; 
every  effort  of  demagogues  is  used  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  are 
spumed ;  to  excite  jealousy  and  anger ; 
or  to  perpetuate  both  where  they  ex- 
ist. I  et  nothing  can  be  more  grossly 
false,  more  ignorantly  absurd,  than 
these  clap-trap  insinuations.  Many 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  are 
held  by  Irishmen :  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  tlie  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  all  the  judges,  save 
one,  nearly  all  the  Irish  Bishops,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  many  of  the  chief  at- 
tendants at  Court,  are  Irish  by  de- 
scent, and  connexion,  and  property, 
and  most  of  them  Irish  by  birth. 
In  the  army,  many  of  the  finest  regi- 
ments and  highest  honours  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  class  ;  in  the  navy, 
though  tl^is  is  a  profession  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  British  tastes,  se- 
veral Irishmen  have  been  placed  in 
stations  of  great  influence,  distinction, 
and  importance.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  pretence  for  asserting  that  there  is 
any  want  of  impartiality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  royal  favour  ;  or  that  the 
fountain  of  honour  is  polluted  and 
monopolized  by  a  few.  But  then  in 
Ireland  itself  there  are,  it  appears, 
sources  of  discontent ;  there  is  a  na^ 
tionality  exclusive  of  the  real  one ; 
and,  consequently,  we  hear  of  the  six 
or  seven  millions  of  Roman  Catholics 
spoken  of  as  <<  the  Irish  people  ;**  and 
we  find  their  advocates  deploring  their 
exclusion  from  municipal  power. 
This  again  is  empty  nnm<ffl.ittn%  <^^ 
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the  precise  suffeiings  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
frequently  i^  rebellion — if  punished, 
they  fell  for  treason,  and  that  of  an 
aggravated  and  accumulated  nature. 
If,  in  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  they 
suffered,  it  was  in  common  with 
England  and  with  Scotland,  and  it  was 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  for  their 
massacre  had  been  just  accomplished. 
If  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  they 
were  deprived  of  arms,  it  was  because 
they  were  found  with  them  in  the  field, 
and  in  the  field  were  defeated;  if  they 
were  subjected  to  disabilities,  it  was 
because  they  were  avowedly  and  un- 
deniably traitors  to  a  man.  If  under 
the  Brunswick  family  they  were  at 
first  kept  down,  it  was  because  they 
disputed  the  right  of  the  dynasty  to 
the  throne.  If  when  the  Union  was 
formed  they  were  not  placed  on  an  en- 
tirely equal  footing,  the  reason  was 
plain  ;  their  rebellion  of  1798  was 
barely  extinguished,  their  correspon- 
dence with  France  for  an  invasion  was 
^oing  on,  and  their  petty  and  singular 
insurrection  of  1803  was  preparing. 

**  Now  look  on  this  pictnro  and  on  this." 

During  the  "  three  centuries  of  mis- 
rule" since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth» 
what  has  been  done  for  Ireland  ?  That 
which  is  the  crowning  grievance  in 
0'  Conners  opinion,  that  which  is  the 
greatest  blessing  and  duty  in  ours,  the 
Reformation,  has  been  pressed !  Ber- 
keley, Jeremy  Taylor,  Boyle,  Bedell, 
Usher,  Magee,  Jebb,  with  hosts  of 
others,  carried  into  every  corner  of  the 
land  the  liberty  of  the  gospel. 

"  Those  are  freemen  whom  the  truth 

makes  free, 
And  all  beside  are  slaves." 

Like  the  sun  in  his  majesty  and 
strength,  rejoicing  to  run  his  course, 
and  bursting  with  invigorating  warmth 
through  the  black  portentous  clouds 
of  departing  night,  the  light  of  revela- 
tion has  shone  through  the  mists  of 
prejudice  and  superstition,  and  illu- 
minated and  kindled  into  life  the  ste- 
rile affections  of  thousands  once  sha- 
dowed by  error.  Simply  but  surely 
has  Protestantism  worked  its  way,  un- 
obtrusively has  it  fulfilled  its  destiny, 
assailing  the  high  places  where  sits 
enthroned  the  shackled  Man  of  Sin, 
converting  silently  the  humble,  and 
disarming  the  hand  of  oppression.  At 
this  moment>  when  outward  afiliction 


may  liave  damped  the  ardcmr  of  soiliei 
and  tested  the  fidelity  of  all,  yet 
Christianity  has  sustained  the  shock, 
and  shines  out  more  brilliantly  and 
brightly  with  its  pure  and  heavenly 
flame.  Even  now  are  new  worshippers 
crowding  to  its  altars,  and  clinging  to 
its  shrines  ;  even  now  are  the  boasted 
foundations  of  bigotry  *s  power  shaking 
with  the  influence  of  passing  convul- 
sion, and  all  its  lolly  human  pride  is 
tottering  to  its  fall.  If  it  be  a  crime 
that  in  days  gone  by  the  statesmen  of 
England  looked  forward  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  Ireland  as  the  only  means 
of  permanent  prosperity  ;  if  it  be  sin- 
ful to  have  considered,  that  connected 
as  the  two  countries  are,  it  was  on  our 
part  a  most  sacred  duty  to  convey  to 
our  fellow-creatures  in  the  sister  isiand 
a  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
have  been  to  us  the  happy  causes  of 
our  rise,  our  peace,  and  our  power — 
truly  a  heavy  charge  may  be  safely 
adduced  against  the  British  rulers,  the 
legislature,  and  the  nation !  But  if  the 
Reformation  were  the  greatest  boon 
Ireland  could  receive,  if  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity  were  the  best  species 
of  education  she  could  desire,  if  infor- 
mation on  religious  subjects,  the  des- 
truction of  superstition,  the  abolition 
of  idolatry,  the  circulation  of  truth, 
were  the  best  modes  bf  ameliorating 
the  population,  and  promoting  alike 
industry  and  virtue,  then  must  it  be 
owned  that  the  British  Government 
has  exerted  itself  in  the  best  of  causes 
and  by  the  most  prudent  agencies. 
But  independently  of  this  species  of 
good  administration,  England  in  her 
management  of  Ireland  can  appeal  to 
many  evidences  of  discretion  and  li- 
berality. The  colonization  scheme 
by  James  I ;  the  establishment  there- 
by of  manufactures,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  arts ;  the  extension  to 
Ireland  of  all  an  Englishman's  best 
rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the 
Jury  system,  the  life  tenure  of  office 
by  the  judges,  a  free  press,  the  privi- 
lege of  being  taxed  only  by  Parlia- 
ment, personal  liberty  and  protection, 
the  constant  and  generous  promotion 
of  public  works ;  protecting  duties 
for  the  support  of  domestic  industry  ; 
all  these  things  are  blessings  not  to 
be  lightly  valued,  not  enjoyed  else- 
where, yet  not  grudgingly  bestowed 
on  our  Irish  fellow-citiz^s.  We  ask 
the  deluded  followers  of  Wbig-R^Ldical 
reform  to  glance  at  the  position  of  Ire- 
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land  ;  to  see  the  peaceful  North,  busy 
as  a  hive,  sending  forth  indications  of 
enterprise  and  perseverance;  to  see 
churches  and  school  houses  every- 
where, supported  not  by  taxes  on  in- 
dividuals, but  by  part  of  the  soil's  rent ; 
to  examine  the  harbours  English 
money  has  constructed,  the  colleges 
English  zeal  has  founded  and  foster- 
ed ;  to  consider  how  lightly  and  in- 
significantly the  country  is  taxed  ;  to 
reflect  how  complete  is  the  freedom 
which  permits  even  the  agitation 
which  has  of  late  years  distracted  the 
inhabitants ;  and  when  this  view  is 
fairly  taken,  we  would  ask  any  one 
to  answer  whether  there  is  really  in 
Ireland  so  many  testimonies  as  wo 
hear  o^,  to  the  cruelty  and  oppression 
of  Protestantism  and  England  ?  *  We 
might  press  this  subject,  but  why 
should  we  enter  on  such  a  work  of 
supererogation  as  the  defence  of  this 
land  ?  With  the  exception  of  O'  Con- 
nell  and  his  minions,  with  the  excep« 
tion  of  those  whose  blame  is  praise, 
we  may  enquire  boldly,  Quis  vitupe- 
raviti  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
Great  Britain  needs  no  vindication, 
and  requires  no  laborious  defence,  for 
past  ages  bear  record  that  in  all  sea- 
sons she  was  in  advance  of  other 
nations;  that  in  all  periods  of  calamity 
and  despotism  jclsewhere,  she  was  en- 
franchising the  enslaved,  and  consoli- 
dating the  strength  of  the  glorious 
fabric  of  liberty.  We  deny  not  that 
formerly  there  have  been  instances  of 
abused  authority  and  perverted  power ; 
wc  pretend  not  that  the  fretnlom  now 
enjoyed  by  the  British  empire  was 
aught  but  the  gradual  growth  of  cen- 
turies. The  full  fruition  of  the  noble 
plant  was  long  postponed,  though  it 
never  was  doubted,  and  those  who 
longed  for  the  first  view  of  its  majesty 
never  saw  reason  to  despair.    If,  then. 


Ireland  partook  in  some  measure  of 
England's  apprenticeship,  wo  rejoice 
the  more,  and  feel  the  more  convinced 
of  her  appreciation  of  her  present 
blessings :  we  cannot  see  in  tne  fact 
any  thing  that  can  justify  or  excuse 
all  the  bluster  and  folly  now  so  rife — 
all  the  false  assumptions  of  former 
exclusive  endurance  ;  still  less  do  we 
admit  that  that  endurance  was  grie- 
vous ;  wc  maintain  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  been  less  at  all  periods 
than  was  forced  on  other  populations, 
and  always  relieved  by  a  near  pros- 
pect of  approaching  happiness.  While 
Prussia,  Austria — nay,  the  whole  of 
Germany,  contained  serfs  and  slaves ; 
while  the  aristocracy  and  priesthood 
of  France  were  crushing  the  inhabi- 
tants, corrupting  the  court,  and  incur- 
ring their  tremendous  debt  of  retribu- 
tion ;  while  the  Inquisition  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  was  embittering  social 
life,  and  in  the  dungeons  of  darkness 
was  gloating  over  the  blood-stained 
agony  of  tho  helpless  and  unheard 
victims  of  atrocity  ;  while  justice  in 
Holland  was  rendered  a  farce,  and 
throughout  Europe  toleration  was 
mocked  and  scorned,  the  generous 
spirit  of  Great  Britain  was  panting 
for  fresh  Ucense,  was  revelling  in  the 
senso  of  dearly-piychased  indepen- 
dence, and  was  imparting  to  every 
portion  of  her  territories  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  unrivalled  constitu- 
tion. It  is  therefore  a  new  thing  to 
apologize  for  our  country — it  ba  con- 
descension we  may  well  decline.  The 
history  of  Britain  is  tho  index  to  the 
hibtory  of  modem  freedom,  and  shames 
in  its  brilliant  records  all  ancient  glo- 
ries :  to  assert  that  that  history  bears 
testimony  to  unnecessary  severity  in 
Ireland,  or  any  where  to  persecution 
and  oppression,  is  to  libel  a  land  which 
has  earned  a  reputation  far  exceeding 


*  We  arc  happy  to  bo  enabled  to  quote  tlie  testimony  of  Eari  Grey  to  the  fact,  that 
"Justice  to  Ireland"  is  not  an  invention  either  Mr  0*ConneU  or  the  Melboame 
Whigs  ean  claim.  On  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  June,  1836,  his  Lordship 
Fpoke  as  follows,  after  some  observations  on  tho  intention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
ri'joit  tl.c  amendments  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill. 
'*  Your  lordships  mtxH  consider  what  may  be  the  probable  effect  upon  highly  sensitive 
minds  of  the  course  you  are  pursuing,  if  they  feel  that  equal  justice  is  not  rendered 
them.  A  remark ^  however,  of  that  kind  coming  from  me,  will  not,  I  hope,  b€  received  at 
part  of  that  common  declamation,  io  frequently  heard,  about  Justice  to  Irelaud  f  ae  ifi 
till  now,  no  attempt  at  doing  justice  to  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  ewer  beem 
made ;  or,  at  if  the  couree  of  our  legislation  for  the  last  ten  gears  tunounted  to  nothing. 
As  if— I  will  not  call  them  concessions — no  equal  rights  had  beem  granted  to  tke  Iriik 
people  !  "—Timet,  June  28,  1836. 
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all  the  dreams  of  philosophers^  and  all 
the  types  of  experience  ;  and  to  heap 
odium   on  the  memories  of  patriots 
unsullied  in  purity^  nobility,  and  vir- 
tue.    The  saving  hand  of  Protestant- 
ism has  lifted  the  sister  country  to 
any  eminence  she  occupies,  and  to  all 
the  influence  she  owns  ;  it  has  calmed 
the  fury  of  passion,  and  resbted  the 
torrent  of  sin,  banbhing  a  thraldom 
that  now  is  grinding  to  the  dust  many 
of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  habitable 
globe.     Had  England,  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Ireland,  like   Spain,  when 
America  was  conveyed  as  a  present 
to  the  most  Chrbtian  monarch,  sailed 
without    invitation    to    the    foreign 
shore,  and  carried  thither  a  brand  and 
the  sword,  enslaved  the  people,  abo- 
lished their  religion,  murdered  their 
champions,  betrayed  all  confidence, 
stolen  their  rights,  and  bridled  their 
infant  energies,  we  should  deeply  de- 
plore a   page   so  degrading  in   our 
archives  ;  but  such  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  Plantagcnets ;  such  never  has 
been,  in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  the 
deeds    sanctioned    by   our    ''meteor 
flag."     We  went  to  Ireland,  invited 
to  help  the  helpless  and  demolish  des- 
potism ;    we  found  it   enslaved,   we 
have  made  it  free  ;  we  have  made  the 
canopy  of  England's  throne  a  shield 
to  the  distressed,  and  a  protection  to 
the  weak ;    we  have  borne  her  bur- 
dens, united  her  with  ourselves,  fought 
her  battles,  rewarded  her  valour,  and 
governed  with   more   prudence   and 
forbearance  than  the  annals   of  the 
world  can  dbplay  in  the  conduct  of 
any  conqueror  whatever. 

Where  then,  we  ask,  are  Roman 
grievances  in  Ireland  ?  The  laws  there 
are  not,  forsooth,  precbely  similar  to 
those  in  England  and  Scotland  I  And 
this  is  to  be  the  pretence  of  all  the  de- 
clamation we  hear,  and  all  the  mischief 
dbplay ed.  The  complaint  b  true,  for 
the  statesmen  and  Parliament  of  the 
empire  have  not  been  so  foolbh  as  to 
adopt  a  principle,  and  then  carry  it 
out  in  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
places ;  thev  have  not  formed  a  plan^ 
and  then,  like  Procrustes  with  hb  tor- 
tiu*ing  bed,  fitted  it  to  the  victim,  by 
lopping  him  if  he  be  too  long,  and 
stretching  him  if  too  short.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  poor-laws — in  Scotland 
there  are  none ;  in  England  there  is 
a  property  qualification  for  members 
of  Parliament  representing  boroughs— 
in  Scotland  no  qualification  b  neces- 


sary ;  in  England  the  Church  Esta- 
blbhment  is  Episcopalian — in  Scot- 
land it  b  Presbyterian ;  in  England 
the  laws  relating  to  property  prevent 
very  long  entaib-^in  Scotland  these 
have  been  more  encouraged ;  in  Eng- 
land the  Church  patronage  b  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  of  private  per- 
sons or  the  crown — in  Scotland,  the 
parbhioners   in  most  cases    have  a 
voice  ill  the  election  of  a  pastor ;  and 
these,  and  many  other  dbtinctions  in 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  exbt 
without  exciting  jealousy  on  either 
side.     The  diflerences  in  the  govern- 
ment   of   England   and   Ireland,  or 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  less  nume- 
rous and  important,  and  are  princi- 
pally known  to  be  necessary  ;  for  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  every  coun- 
try require  special  consideration,  and 
the  adfaptation  of  special  legislation. 
This,  however,  the  brawling  dema- 
gogues will  not  admit.  They  clamour 
for  similarity  of  enactments  in  the 
matter  of  corporations,  and  in  some 
few  instances  where  such  similarity 
will  be  by  no  means  inconvenient  for 
their  purposes ;  but  in   other  case8> 
where  analogy  of  legblation  would 
be  calculated  to  thwart  their  designs* 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  suiting  laws  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
In  England  there  is  the  Church  of 
the  majority  established  by  law, — in 
Scotland    the    same,    therefore    the 
Roman    Catholic    Church    must   be 
supported  in  Ireland !     But  when  the 
Conservatives  apply  thb  mode  of  rea- 
soning to  other  matters,  to  poor-laws, 
to  the  franchise,  to  the  regbtration 
system,  to  rotten  boroughs,  away  va- 
nishes all  the  Liberal*s  love  for  equal 
laws,  and  "  Justice  for  Ireland**  be- 
comes the  retention  of  inequalities; 
Roman  Catholic  grievances  suddenly 
assume  the  shape  of  fears  lest  equality 
be    established!      Who,    then,    wiU 
doubt  the  insincerity  of  the  plausible 
pretext  that  notliing  b  sought  but 
identical  laws  throughout  the  empire 
—who  will  not  laugh  to  scorn  the  im- 
practicable claim  for  similar  measures 
in  all  places  ?    The  truth  b,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  feel  inequality 
of  legblation  a  grievance,  they  only 
lament  legblation  not  dbsimilar  in  aU 
things.    Their  grand  grievance  is  the 
exbtence  of  Protestantbm  in  Ireland* 
their  great  object  b  to  demolbh  and 
extirpate  its  professors.    Those  men|- 
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bers  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
"who  aid  them  are  ranging  themselyes 
in  the  ranks  of  Popery  against  truth  ; 
they  may  shirk  a  near  enquiry  of  their 
motivesj  they  may  bluster  when  ac- 
cused of  indiflTerence  to  religion^  they 
may  profess  much  and  promise  more^ 
but  the  simple  fact  will  soon  be 
shown — they  are  working  for  the  re- 
dress of  the  grievance  the  Court  of 
Rome  most  keenly  feels ;  for  the  abo- 
lition of  that  iaith  which  Roman 
Catholics  have  so  often  massacred  to 
destroy;  for  that  "justice"  which 
consists  in  the  patronage  of  error,  and 
tlie  subversion  of  all  moral  control. 
This  is  their  "justice  to  Ireland;'* 
this,  together  with  "  an  eauitable  ad- 
justment" and  the  connscation  of 
estates,  and  tho  restitution  to  the  na- 
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tives  of  all  lands  they  desire,  or  may 
fancy  their  ancestors  held,  is  the 
equity  now  sought  by  the  Liberal 
faction.  Any  things  short  of  this  is  but 
an  instalment ;  *  they  can  ask  no 
more,  they  will  be  content  with  no 
less.  To  this  object  their  bigotry 
binds  them — to  this  end  our  present 
rulers  contribute,  perilling  thereby  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  endanger- 
ing the  British  constitution.  They 
act  on  the  gratuitous  assumption  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  con- 
temptuously treated,  and  have  been 
trampled  on  without  feeling  or  occa- 
sion. They  shout  with  the  priesthood 
against  the  Church,  and  quietly  sanc- 
tion sedition,  although  their  dnty  de- 
mands, at  this  present  moment,  ur- 
gent care  for  the  Protestants  of  the 


*  This  notable  instalment  plan  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  Mr  O'Connell's 
own  words.  On  the  19th  January  18d7»  he  proposed  to  the  General  Association  the 
following  resolutions. 

'*  That  it  is  tho  opinion  of  this  association  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Irish  people  to  realize,  if  possible,  entire  religious  freedom  for  the  Irish 
nation  in  the  next  session,  by  obtaining,  if  it  be  practicable,  the  total  abolition  of  the 
blood-stained  impost  of  tithes. 

**  That  if  it  shall  be  impracticable  to  obtain  the  entire  abolition  of  tithes  in  the  next 
session,  then  it  is  the  bounden  and  sacred  duty  of  our  representatives  to  fall  back  upon 
the  next  best  measure,  the  abolition  of  part,  provided  the  same  be  accompanied  by  the 
appropriation  clause. 

**  That  in  thus  supporting  the  Ministerial  plan  of  last  session,  or  a  moro  enlarged 
one,  if  practicable  to  enlarge  it,  the  Irish  members  do  assert  and  maintain  the  princi- 
ple that  the  entire  should  be  abolished  upon  the  first  practicable  occasion." 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  members  approving  of  these  resolutions  published 
and  sanctioned  also  the  following  address  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  1826. 
**  British  Catholics  arc  charged  with  entertaining  a  pretended  right  to  the  property  of 
tho  Established  Church  in  England.  We  consider  such  a  charge  to  be  totally  without 
foundation.  We  declare  that  we  entertain  no  pretension  to  such  a  claim.  We  regard 
all  the  revenues  and  temporalities  of  the  Church  Establishment  as  the  property  of  thos« 
on  whom  they  are  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  disclaim  any  right,  title,  or  pro- 
tension  with  regard  to  the  same." 

Before  the  publication  of  this  memorable  declaration,  they  had  presented,  in  1808, 
a  petition  to  Parliament  containing  the  following  words, 

*'  Your  ])ctitioners  most  solemnly  declare,  that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish  in  any  way 
to  injure  or  encroach  on  the  rights,  privileges,  possessions,  or  revenues  appertaining 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law  established,  or  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  or  any  of  them." 

Since  that  time  they  have  been  admitted  to  Parliament,  taken  the  following  oath, 
and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  church  spoMation,  the  destruction  of  ten  biihop- 
rics,  the  abolition  of  church-rates,  and  the  expulsion  of  tho  remaining  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords  I 

**  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defend  to  the  uhnost  of  my  power  the  aettlement  of  pro- 
perty within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws ;  and  1  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow, 
and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  EstabUahment,  as  set- 
tled by  law  within  this  realm;  and  I  do  solemnly  Iweir,  that  I  will  never  exercise 
any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protes- 
tant religion  or  Protestant  Government  of  the.  United  Kingdom.' 


f> 
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country  they  are  now  tlcludiug-.  To 
this  point  we  proceed^  as  we  proposed^ 
to  refer. 

II.  Protestant  grievances— in  what 
do  they  chiefly  consist  ?  This  is  a 
deeply  important  subject,  though  by 
no  means  a  popular  topic.  It  is  a 
lamentable  truth  that  persecution  in 
Ireland  has  already  begun — the  land- 
lord may  let  his  land  only  to  particu- 
lar tenants — the  Government  can  rule 
only  by  submitting  to  men  who  are 
stronger  tlian  the  law  itself.  We  de- 
clare thb  state  of  things  not  only  a 
nuisance  and  a  Protestant  grievance, 
but  a  public  and  national  wrong.  It 
is  a  grievance  that  Protestant  voters 
cannot  vote  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  are  denied  the  protection 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  It  is  a 
grievance  that  the  system  of  education 
supported  by  the  general  revenue  ne- 
cessitates the  mutilations  of  the  Bible, 
and  practically  excludes  Protestant 
children  from  the  schools.  It  is  a 
grievance  that  an  association  exists  in 
Dublin,  levying  tribute,  overawing 
the  magistracy,  guiding  the  populace, 
employing  agents  in  every  county,  and 
controlling  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
It  is  a  grievance  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  is  permitted,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  open  jails  and  dismiss  prisoners 
without  trial ;  that  justice  is  rendered 
a  mockery  ;  that  personal  tranquillity 
may  be  disturbed  by  one  party  with 
impunity ;  that  the  Irish  priesthood 
should  l>e  educated  at  public  expense 
at  a  college  which  baffles  all  enquiry, 
and  is  independent  of  all  responsibi- 
lity ;  that  this  priesthood  should  be 
allowed  to  intimidate  and  excite  the 
people  by  illegal  acts.  Abovo  all,  it 
IS  a  grievance  that  a  demagogue  of 
distinguished  profligacy,  of  notorious 
turpitude,  a  sordid  and  selfish  adven- 
turer, a  vile  and  venal  slanderer, 
should  sway  the  Government,  patro- 
nise them  with  his  smile,  or  destroy 
them  with  his  frown,  and  by  their 
instrumentality  foster  treasonable 
practices,  and  insidiously  betray  our 
most  valued  institutions. 

These  are  grievances  deeply  felt 
and  strongly  operative  in  the  State  ; 
they  are  inimlts  as  well  as  evils.  But 
then  we  are  mockingly  told  the  Pro- 
testants  are  a  minority  and  must  suffer 
— such  at  least  is  the  liberality  of  the 
Liberals.  Will  Protestant  England 
permit  it  ?  We  hope  not,  we  believe 
not.    It  is  full  time  to  awake  from 
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torpor  or  apathy  when  the  acknow- 
ledged foes  of  England  are  binding 
fetters  on  the  Protestants  of  Irelani^ 
and  preparing  them  as  a  holocaust  to 
appease  the  cravings  for  slaughter  of 
the  humiliated,  but  not  vanauished 
Romish  power.  We  must  strike  now 
or  never.  In  a  very  few  years  more 
we  shall  have  few,  and  those  feeble^ 
defenders  of  the  Union ;  the  wickedly 
inclined,  the  revolutionary  portion  of 
the  Irish  people,  will  have  no  protec- 
tion against  themselves,  no  restraint 
to  their  foolish  frenzy.  Year  by  year 
the  administrators  of  justice  become 
more  factious  and  are  obnoxious  to 
more  suspicion  ;  year  by  year  the 
blows  at  Protestantism  are  heavier, 
their  dangers  increase,  the  hopes  of 
rescue  fade.  Under  the  existing  Lord- 
Lieutenant  the  Protestants  are  dis- 
couraged, even  thdr  philanthropic 
societies  are  neglected  ;  they  are  held 
up  to  obloquy,  contumely,  and  ridicule. 
The  Roman  Catholics  may  say  what 
they  please,  agitate  as  they  please, 
libel  as  they  like ;  but  if  a  Protestant 
magistrate  drink  an  unpleasant  toast 
in  one  county,  and  be  a  magistrate  of 
another,  he  is  at  once  dismissed  from 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  which  of 
course  is  pure  and  guileless  while  it 
contains  the  names  of  a  Cassidy  and 
an  O'Connell!  If  funds  be  wanting 
for  increase  of  a  Bible-denying  educa- 
tional plan,  the  church,  if  not  robbed, 
is  at  least  attempted  to  be  spoliated,  to 
supply  the  amount.  If  a  cathedral  be 
crectbig  for  the  honour  of  Popery,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  will  kindly  subscribe 
L.50,  and  set  the  example  to  her 
party  ;  if  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
need  repairing.  Lord  Lansdowne  po- 
litely contributes;  if  a  chapel  of  super- 
stition require  endowment,  Lord  ral- 
merston^s  broad  acres  in  Sligo  are 
made  available;  if  Maynooth  be  not 
wealthy  enough,  the  Ministry  will 
promise  a  Parliamentary  grant.  With 
Protestantism  the  case  is  far  different. 
The  Achill  missionaries,  who  have  so 
nobly  risked  their  lives  and  planted 
their  colony  in  the  very  camp  and 
headquarters  of  Popery,  receive  neither 
sympathy  nor  support ;  the  half  star- 
ving clergy  are  ndiculed  and  neglect- 
ed, the  dilapidated  churches  are  left 
imrepaired,  and  then  loud  is  the  pa- 
triotic and  holy  joy  of  the  Whig- Radi- 
cals, because  there  is  a  sinecure  living 
and  no  divine  service  I  The  large 
unions  of  parishes,  which}  accQrdIs% 
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to  the  evidence  of  the  reformers  them- 
selves, are  among  the  worst  evils  of 
Ireland,  which  generally  possess  but 
one  single  edifice  for  worship,  and 
that,  like  the  church  of  many  large 
English  parishes,  at  the  very  cxtro- 
mitv  and  corner  of  the  district,  arc  not 
broKcn  up.  Oh  no !  the  distant  parts 
of  the  union  arc  probably  forsaken  by 
the  Protestants  crowding  around  their 
pastor;  and  then  again,  great  is  the 
rejoicing  because  £ome  of  the  united 
parishes  are  left  wholly  to  the  Pa- 
pists ;  or,  if  the  inhabitants  reside  in 
these  distant  places,  the  church  is  of 
course  left  empty,  and  again  there  is 
a  shout  of  triumph  because  the  Pro- 
testant minister  is  deserted  and  the 
house  of  God  shut  up.  Not  a  Session 
passes  without  rancorous  and  virulent 
assaults  being  made  on  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church 
and  its  clergy ;  they  are  pictured  aS' 
roues  at  BaUi,  and  gourmands  on  the 
Continent.  Nothing  they  do,  their 
quietude,  the  meekness  with  which 
they  have  borne  their  persecution,  the 
liberality  of  their  hearts,  the  industry 
they  display,  can  disarm  the  bold  hos- 
tility to  which  they  are  exposed.  It 
is  in  vain  they  disprove  every  slander- 
ous aspersion  ;  it  was  in  vain  during 
the  last  election  they  abstained  from 
all  rivalry  in  interference  with  the 
Jesuits  and  priests.  Formerly  Mr 
Hume  declared  their  income  was 
L. 3,200,000  per  annum,  and  subse- 
quently Mr  Ward  and  Lord  Althorpe 
stated  it  to  be  nearly  one  million  ;  it 
is  now  proved  that  it  docs  not  average 
more  than  L.260  per  annum  for  each 
benefice,  which  of  course  includes  the 
salaries  of  curates.  Yet  the  appro- 
priation scheme  must  go  on,  the  Li- 
berals will  do  **  Justice  to  Ireland," 
and  screw  out  of  the  clergy,  per  fas 
ant  nefas,  the  sum  they  have  prombed 
and  pledged  themselves  to  extort. 
They  keep  rigidly  to  their  bond  ; 
they  will  have  nothing  but  the  pound 
of  ficsh  ;  and  if  they  can,  they  will  cut 
it  from  the  heart. 

Are  these  not  Protestant  grievances 
of  a  series  and  alarming  nature  ?  But 
they  are  not  all.  The  state  of  society 
is  corrupt  to  its  core ;  the  agitation 
and  excitement  of  the  last  half  century 
has  sapped  the  morality  of  a  large 
body  of  the  people.  A  verdict  is 
known. when  the  jury  is  called  (for 
peijury  among  the  Papists  has  been 
contagious) ;  there  is  no  necessity  for 


calling  evidence,  the  affair  is  made  a 
party  matter,  and  life  and  death  are  at 
the  mercy  and  in  the  power  of  caprice. 
In  the  legislature,  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  who  went  in  solemnly  promising 
before  emancipation  that  they  would 
respect  the  property  of  the  Church, 
the  British  connexion,  the  established 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation ; 
who  were  sworn  to  uphold,  maintain, 
and  sustain  the  settlement  of  property 
as  established  by  law  ;  who  were 
sworn  to  take  their  oath  without  any 
equivocation  or  mental  reservation, 
are  now  found  arrayed  with  thoee 
who  advocate  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, are  engaged  in  robbing  the 
Church  and  taking  the  proceeds  as  an 
instalment ;  and  openly  declare  them- 
selves just  as  unfettered  as  they  would 
be  were  there  no  oath  whatever ! 
In  elections,  to  come  forward  as  a  Pro- 
testant, although  a  supporter  of  the 
bill  of  1829,  and,  perhaps,  like  many 
of  the  Irish  Conservatives,  having  sup- 
ported also  reform,  is  to  tempt  all  the 
menaces  of  a  mob  and  the  maledic- 
tions of  a  priesthood,  to  be  branded  as 
an  Orangeman,  to  be  denounced  as 
a  traitor,  and  to  cause  every  friendly 
voter  to  be  perilled  in  his  property 
and  life.  The  law  oflicers  of  the 
crown,  the  magistrates,  the  high  she- 
riffs, the  chief  constables,  even  tbo 
policemen,  in  defiance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  judges,  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant  of  counties,  and  the  com- 
missioners, are  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Association,  or  from 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  portions  of 
the  people.  A  conspiracy,  called 
Ribbonism,  is  declared  to  exist,  which 
terrifies  the  Protestants,  and  indicates 
its  existence  by  cruelty  and  crime ;  vet 
the  Government  says  nothing,  makes 
no  enquiry,  and  takes  no  measures 
either  to  discover  or  repress  it.  The 
Established  Church,  tliough  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Church  of  England, 
though  guaranteed  security  by  the  act 
of  Union,  is  openly  threatened  with 
annihilation ;  the  Presbyterians  are 
equally  threatened  with  the  withdrawal 
of  their  regium  donum  ;  and  the  most 
bold  and  unlawful  proclamations  are 
made,  that  the  accession  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  to  office  shall  be  the 
signal  for  a  civil  war!  This  is  no 
exaggerated  statement  ;  it  is  truth 
eridenced  in  the  knowledge  of  all  who 
have  visited  Ireland  during  the  reign 
of  Lord  Mulgrave.    We  know  tut 
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the  Ministry  assert  sucli  pictures  to  be  oracle  forebodes  the  return  of  per  seen- 
false*  and,  considering  all  coinplaints  tion*  the  terrible  admonition  appro  aches 
against  them  unreasonable,  will  con-  ears  coldly  doll,  and  nunds  tainted  by 
tinue  to  scofif  at  the  apprehensions  of  present  luxury.  There  appears  to 
the  Irish  and  British  Protestants,  and  to  oe  a  complete  forgetfulness  or  all  the 
oppress  while  their  little  hour  of  brief  Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  former  days, 
authority  lasts,  and  they  have  the  have  done  for  the  maintenance  of  li- 
tempting  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  berty,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Ha- 
whatever  interested  persons  may  as-  noverian  family— of  all  they  have 
sert,  the  situation  of  Protestantism  in  endured  and  suffered.  It  is  forgotten 
Ireland  demands  and  deserves  imme-  that  to  them  we  owe  the  successful 
diatc  and  earnest  attention.  Popery  resistance  of  James  II.,  when  he 
is  an  insidious  power,  and  has  long—  invaded  the  nation,  backed  with  the 
very  long — been  secretly,  actively,  at  flower  of  French  chivalry,  at  the  very 
work  ;  it  is  a  tyrannical  power,  and,  moment  that  Claverhouse,  in  the  High- 
thercfore,  its  league  with  the  professed  lands,  was  arming  his  followers  against 
lovers  of  liberty  is  merely  intended  to  William  III.  and  the  constitution  of 
delude.  With  loud  clamour  it  is  now  1688.  It  is  foi^otten  that  they 
drowning  the  feeble  outcries  of  the  have  been  "  fdthful  found  among  the 
Protestant  party,  and  under  the  speci-  fdthless ;  **  firm  in  all  seasons,  patient 
ous  but  false  pretence  of  governing  in  all  trials,  peaceable  at  all  periods ; 
impartially,  it  is  weakening  the  capa-  that  their  principles  are  no  holiday 
city  of  the  minority  to  resist,  by  dis-  inventions  or  novel  assumptions,  but 
solving  their  organization,  pilfering  the  gn^wth  of  years,  tested  and  con- 
their  property,  and  undermining  their  firmed  by  past  calamities.  All  sym- 
legitimato  influence.  There  is  no  pathy  with  their  righteous  cause  has 
lack  of  means  at  its  disposal,  no  re-  fSeuled,  and  now,  like  the  Vaudois 
straining  scruples,  and  now,  alas  1  no  churches,  they  stand  exposed  to  the 
want  of  tho  paramount  authority,  no  bitter,  unrelenting  hatred,  to  the  tor- 
impediments  to  the  onward  career,  rors  and  the  wasting  despotism  of ''the 
Great  Britain,  reposing  from  the  fa-  triple  tyrant,*'  at  whose  command  so 
tigue  of  victory,  or  slumbering  in  the  many  populations  have  perished,  so 
sunshine  of  prosperity — forgetful  of  many  crowns  of  martyrdom  have  been 
the  past  and  heedless  of  the  future —  won.  During  the  last  five  years  they 
neglects  to  view  the  fearful  signs  of  have  seen  several  of  their  most  valued 
the  times,  and  the  critical  position  of  friends  compelled  to  fly  the  country, 
the  nation.  The  voice  of  prophecy  and  many  of  their  most  honoured  mi- 
is  indeed  acknowledged,  but  when  that  nisters  banished  or  murdered.*    And 


*  There  are  some  few  facts  connected  with  the  position  of  tho  Protestanti  of  Irc^land, 
which  have  often  been  repeated,  but  which  we  coDceive  cannot  be  too  often  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  public.     Some  of  these  wo  will  recapitulate  without  comment. 

Tho  insurance  offices  have  so  great  a  conviction  of  the  dangers  to  which. the  Pro* 
testant  clergy  are  exposed,  that  they  will  not  take  policies  on  their  lives  without  a 
very  large  and  unusual  additional  premium. 

In  1831,  when,  under  the  vigorous  direction  of  Lord  Stanley,  some  exertions  were 
nmdc  to  enforce  tho  law,  the  number  of  crimes  in  Ireland  reported  in  the  Parliament' 
ary  return  was  16,669,  including  210  murders,  1478  robberies,  534  burglaries,  466 
burning  houses,  293  houghing  cattle,  1796  illegal  notices,  200  rapes,  2961  asaaoltSy 
2296  attacks  on  houses,  1 25  firings  with  intent  to  kill,  678  robberies  of  arms  I 

More  lately,  in  1836,  at  one  single  assize,  the  calendar  presented  upwards  of  fifty 
cases  of  munler  from  one  single  barony  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  taught  by  a  priesthood  which  continues  to  use  and  to  pos« 
Ecss  the  Bible  with  the  persecuting  Rhemish  notes,  and  Dens'  Theology ;  neither  of 
which  were  disclaimed  till  discovered  many  years  after  their  dreulation,  and  both  of 
which  still  are  recommended  by  the  Diocesan  statutes  to  tho  Popish  dei^.  « 

During  the  bst  six  years  eight  Protestant  clergymen  have  been  murdered ;  many 
assaulted,  and  neariy  all  threatened. 

At  the  late  election  the  riots  were  lo  fearful,  as  to  cause  the  Protestant  oandidatftt 
in  Limerick  town  and  countv  to  retire  after  a  day's  poIUng ;  and  to  eompel  tbcf  Con^ 
servative  candidate  for  King  s  county  to  decUse  non^naUony  on  the -plea  of  exo  i 
popular  excitement. 
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Ireland  wants  pe^u^;  shfltw/mta  ireil^f 
from  perpetual  ezdtement ;  ner  tra46 
needs  protection,  the  public  inind  re- 

Sose;  and  she  never  will  have  ji]i84<^o 
one  to  her  till  this  tranquillity  is  pro- 
cured and  preserved — till  capit^iats 
can  be  induced  to  embark  their  pro- 
perty in  commerce  or  manufactures, 
conndent  of  security  and  ouiescence. 
It  is  not  justice  to  Ireland  to  act  as 
the  Whigs  have  done,  leaving  the 
tithe-question  unsettled,  because  they 
cannot  accomplish  all  they  desire; 
it  is  not  justice  to  Ireland  to  leave  it 
the  victim  of  designing  men — to  ag- 
gravate its  evils  by  every  species  of 
party  intrigue  and  public  patronage ; 
for  by  these  means  all  hope  is  banish- 
ed, the  natural  advantages  are  ne- 
glected,* and  all  the  miseries  aug- 
mented. It  is  not  justice  to  Ireland 
to  render  her  the  battle-field  of  party 
contention ;  still  less  to  sacrifice  order 
on  the  shrine  of  faction.  It  is  gross 
injustice  to  that  unhappy  land  to  per- 
mit a  Lord  Mulgrave  to  rule,  or  an 
0*Connell  to  sway  the  population.  It 
is  a  wrong  to  bind  on  the  popular 
miady  by  an  improper  description  of 
education,  the  thrsddom  their  better 
feelings  incline  them  to  burst,  and  the 
fetters  that  "  clank  o'er  their  rags.** 

Ireland  needs  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  traitors  to  tneir  country 
and  to  God.  She  requires  this ;  and 
the  wails  of  misery  echoed  in  thia 
country  demand  it  in  language  which 
must  be  heeded.  She  has  experienced 
misrule;  she  has  been  victimized  by 
revolutionists,  degraded  by  priestSj 
desolated  by  war,  and  disgraced  by 
perpetual  civil  strife ;  she  has  taken 
the  children*s  meat  and  cast  it  to  the 
dogs ;  defrauding  herself  and  ei^dan- 
gering  others ;  depressing  merit  and 
maintaining  crime;  prospering  error 
and  afflicting  truth ;  pardoning  fraud 


«9d  cornip^ir  Jkm^-; 
ifBnqpSfiity,  oiBconraging 
and  perverting  religion.  -  39l^ 
PaioiyTa«  ahe  is  majestic  in  |i4)i« 
'There  is  tiie  remaining  evid9Qce  of 
wisdom,  ambition,  and  power;  there 
la  the  outline  of  past  and  of  future 
grandeur.  The  beasts  of  the  desert 
may  rove  in  her  borders ;  the  vermia 
may  creep  in  her  temples ;  neglect 
may  mar  her  soil;  but  nothing  is 
needed  for  the  restoration  of  ancien} 
prospects  but  cidture,  perseverance, 
and  judgment.  Ireland  owes  her 
Popery  to  England,  for  Henry  II. 
was  indeed  the  first  to  rivet  the  Papal 
bonds  on  the  deluded  people ;  to  us^ 
then,  must  she  owe  her  Reformation, 
To  England  sbe  owes  much  of  the 
dissension  and  bloodshed  which  has 
injured  and  stained  her ;  to  us,  then* 
must  she  owe  her  peace,  put  tib0 
victory  of  prosperity  cannot  be  wgn 
till  encouragements  as  well  as  motives 
to  excitement  are  removed;  tSXl  the 
full  benefit  of  civil  society — ^tbe  care- 
ful defence  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong — ^is  extended,  confirmed,  and 
acknowledged.  Oppression  must  be 
banished,  whether  of^the  few  or  of  the 
many ;  the  Government  must  be  oivi|« 
not  ecclesiastical ;  the  authority  of  ^ 
foreign  potentate,  assuming  to  mmself 
the  title  of  Bisbop  of  Rome,  must  be 
destroyed  and  denied.  The  British 
nation  has  slumbered  too  long,  and 
may  awake  when  too  late.  Demo- 
cracy and  Popery  are  striding  on- 
warns,  and  the  conqueror  in  the  race 
will  celebrate  the  victory  by  the  anpi- 
hilation  of  die  other,  though  at  once  i^ 
competitor  and  an  ally.  1$  behores 
all  to  consider  if  we  shall  con^nne 
conceding  point  by  point  till  nothing 
IS  left  to  demand ;  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  whether  oppoitnnities  are  not 
fast  fleeting  away  for  a  return  to  somul 


*  Among  the  Englishmen  who  have  acted  as  secretaries  fbr  Ireland,  tiie  pama  of 
Spenser,  the  poet,  is  conspicuous.  The  testimony  of  this  "  SoMonach  oppreoor  "  tt 
the  advantages  to  which  we  have  alluded,  shows  a  love  for  the  land  no  boasting  dmii^ 
gogue  of  the  present  day  can  rival :-«"  And  sttre  it  is  yet  a  most  beaatifiil  and  sveiil 
country,  as  any  under  heaven,  being  stored  throughout  with  many  goodly  rivM%  «•• 
plenishod  with  all  sorts  of'  Aah,  most  abundantly  sprinkled  with  many  very  svMft 
islands  and  goodly  lakes,  like  little  inland  seas  that  will  bear  even  shippos  npon  tliefr 
waters ;  adorned  with  goodly  woods,  even  fit  for  building  of  houses  and  ^ppas  fo 
commodiously,  as  that  if  some  princes  in  the  world  had  them,  they  would  soone  hfOjpm 
to  be  lords  of  all  the  seas,  and  ere  long  of  all  the  world ;  also  fiiU  of  very  good  pojrf*- 
and  havens  opening  upon  England,  as  inviting  us  to  come  wito  them  to  see  wbat  «^ 
cellent  commodities  that  country  can  afford ;  besides,  the  »  i  I  f 
yeeld  all  kinds  of  fhiit  that  sh«Ilbe  eommftted  thereto.  Abu  r, 
milde  and  temperate,  though  somewhat  more  moist  Oan  the  ^      toi 
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principles  and  honourable  rules  of  lan- 
guage and  conduct.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  possibility  of  de- 
feating despotism,  now  rearing  its 
head  over  a  scene  of  discord,  and  cast- 
ing its  glance  with  impatience  to  the 
expected  approach  of  accumulated 
disaster ;  the  chance  can  exist  but  for 
a  short  time,  and  once  lost  is  lost  for 
ever. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  Conser- 
vatives in  the  Legislature  to  be  de- 
luded no  more  by  the  high-sounding 
phrases,  and  presumptuous  demands 
of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  sole  right  of  doing  justice  to  Ire- 
land, or  the  sole  possession  of  know- 
ledge how  to  effect  it.  It  is  foolish 
and  absurd  to  heed  the  cant  they  utter, 
and  the  fraudulent  pretences  they  iu> 
vent;  they  seek  net  equality  but 
ascendency,  they  are  actuated  by  no 
principle  but  personal  or  political  am- 
bition. Many  of  them  are  voting  as 
representatives  of  places  which,  if  fair 
play  were  granted,  would  never  have 
returned  them  ;  more  are  acting  with 
a  certain  conviction  that  this  is  a  cri- 
sis of  momentous  consequence  to 
their  faction.  We  call  for  firm  but 
moderate  measures ;  for  a  vigorous 
and  manly  resistance  to  their  designs. 
Conservatism  is  gaining  strength  in 
the  country,  and  must  therefore  be  in- 
creasing in  the  senate ;  the  late  elec- 
tions have  damped  the  ardour  of  many 
Whig- Radicals,  and  should  have  im- 
parted confidence  to  the  friends  of  the 
constitution.  We  protest  against  con- 
cessions made  in  a  timid  spirit,  re- 
ceived as  instalments,  and  futile  as 
settlements ;  we  call  on  the  Conser- 
vatives to  be  just  and  fear  not ;  to  do 
their  duty  at  this  period,  when  peril 
and  despair  are  combating  with  secu- 
rity and  hope.  The  nation  has  spoken 
out,  the  Melbourne  Parliament  is  less 
liberal  than  the  last,  and  the  Opposi- 
tion must  speak  out  too.  It  has  by 
far  the  greatest  array  of  talent  in  both 
houses.  In  the  one  are  Lyndhurst, 
Wellington,  Ripon,  Whamcliffe,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter,  Lord 
Caernarvon,  and  a  host  of  men  high 
in  character,  learning,  and  wisdom  ; 
in  the  other.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Stanley,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Sir 
E.  Sugdcn,  Sir  William  Follett,  and 
many  more  who  overawe  and  easily 
conquer  the  feeble  Russclls  and  Rices 
of  the  Treasury  Benches.  In  num- 
bers too,  the  disparity  is  diminished, 
#0(1  will  probably  be  destroyed  ^l5i. 


gether  by  the  election  committees. 
Questions  are  failing  the  I^Iinistry ; 
their  appropriation  clause  is  abandon- 
ed ;  their  church-rate  bill  is  forgotten; 
their  criminal  law  measures  are  pass- 
ed ;  the  English  tithe  matter  is  settled ; 
church  reform  is  left  to  a  Commission ; 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  corn- 
laws,  on  which  the  Cabinet  is  divided; 
and  the  "  normal  schools  of  agitation,*' 
which  are  wellnigh  stale  and  unheed- 
ed. Thus  these  reformers  arc  about 
to  find  little  or  nothing  to  reform. 
This,  then,  is  the  time  for  action  ;  let 
justice  be  done  to  Ireland.  Let  Poperj 
be  checked,  and  the  rights  of  property 
maintained  ;  let  the  laws  be  enforced, 
and  peace  insured ;  lot  persecuted 
Protestantism  obtain  equity  and  equal 
chances  ;  let  truth  be  supported,  and 
agitation  discouraged,  and  then  truly 
the  country,  so  long  distracted,  and  so 
oft  betrayed,  will  nourish  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  free- 
dom. 

It  was  said  by  Mr  G rattan,  that 
*'  the  Irish  Protestant  can  never  be 
free  till  the  Irish  Catholic  ceases  to 
be  a  slave." — Such  is  the  fact.  There 
can  be  no  liberty  for  any  where  there 
is  no  social  order ;  there  never  can  be 
in  Ireland  that  requisite  till  the  minds 
of  the  population  are  emancipated,  till- 
the  demon  of  democracy  is  overthrown, 
and  the  chains  of  bigotry  arc  broken. 
Far  worse  than  the  menace  of  a  monarch 
is  the  frown  of  a  priest,  in  a  land  sim- 
atcd  as  that  island  ;  and  worse  still  in 
such  a  country  is  the  authority  of  a 
lordly  demagogue,  who  can  trample 
and  scorn  whom  he  will.  Liberate 
fhe  people  from  this  galling  influence, 
save  them  from  this  deadening  des- 
potism ;  and  the  torpid  spirit  will  rise 
again  in  all  the  pride  and  majesty  of 
conscious  independency,  to  vindicate 
its  right  to  the  blessings  this  nation 
has  enjoyed,  and  the  peace  wluch 
above  them  all  she  prizes.  But  if  a 
band  of  political  Janissaries  is  to  name 
our  rulers  or  depose  them  ;  if  Britain 
is  to  crouch  in  her  senate  to  the  tyranny 
of  traitors,  who  themselves  are  slaves ; 
instead  of  liberty  we  shall  liave  in 
both  islands  triumphant  persecution^ 
and  Ireland  will  receive  no  justice  but 
a  terrible  retribution  for  her  folly,  and 
a  heavy  punishment  for  a  crime.  The 
power  she  has  raised  will  crush  her ; 
the  beings  she  nursed  into  life  will 
emerge  from  her  bosom  to  poison*  to 
tiunt,  and  to  slaj. 
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THE  AUG8BUBQ  OOUMUaTH. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  FIPTBXNTH  CBNTVKT.     TAUH  IBOM  THE  OEKMAir. 


On  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year  1495, 
a  few  boon  companiong  sat  over  their 
wine  in  a  room  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes, 
at  Nuremberg,  the  windows  of  which 
commanded  &e  great  door  of  St  Se- 
baldus*s  church.  At  one  of  the  tables 
was  a  young,  comely,  and  wealthy 
Augsburger,  named  Bernhardt  a  skil* 
ful  artificer  in  gold  and  silver,  an  art 
far  more  highly  prized  in  those  -days 
than  in  ours.  He  had  visited  Nurem- 
berg to  dispose  of  some  costly  speci- 
mens of  his  skill,  and  to  purchase 
jewels,  gold,  and  ivory,  witn  which 
the  Venetian  trade  abundantly  sup* 
plied  the  Nuremberg  market ;  and  he 
was  now  in  the  tavern  to  drink  sue* 
cess  to  a  bargain  recently  concluded 
with  the  jewel -merchant,  Herbert. 
The  church  clock  struck  eleven,  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  congregation 
poured  forth. 

"  By  my  patron  saint  !**  exclaimed 
Bemhard,  "  I  know  few  things  plea- 
santer  than  to  watch  the  women  and 
girls  tricked  out  in  their^best,  as  they 
come  from  church,  especially  when 
the  sun  shines  fair  in  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  trees  are  arrayed  in  their  soft 
spring  green,  as  at  this  moment.** 

"  Yes,  yes,"  chuckled  old  Herbert ; 
'**  and  though  Augsburg  be  a  fine  city, 
1*11  back  Nuremberg  for  showing  th9 
prettier  girls." 

"  The  d— 1  !*'  retorted  Bemhard ; 
"  think  ye  our  Augsburg  lasses  are 
wooden  ones  ?  ThereV'-^^ — 

"  Name  none,"  Herbert  thus  inter- 
rupted him,  *'  or  you'll  repent  it  ere 
you  are  five  minutes  older.  There's  a 
girl  lives  hard  by,  that  will  make  you 
swear  all  the  Augsburg  wenches  are 
downright  gipsies.  Of  that  I'll  bet 
you  a  cask  of  stein- wine  I'* 

*'  You  mean  the  beautiful  Elizabeth, 
Master  Herbert,"  interposed  the  land- 
lord, "  my  neighbour  the  armourer's 
daughter.  Troth  that  is  a  girl  I  and 
see,  she  comes  out  of  church  e'en  now 
— she  with  the  nut-brown  hair,  in  the 
black  boddice,  with  the  gold  chain  and 
cross  on  her  neck.  Dye  mind  her. 
Master  Bemhard  ?" 

**  She  with  the  prayer-book  in  her 
hand?"  he  asked. 

VOL.  XLII.  NO.  CCXLVI. 


'^  She !  '*  4iyAlflSm<Mi  Herbtirt.-** 
**WeU?" 

"  She*s  not  amltti*'  i^dbed  tlw 
Angsburger,  gobg  to  tlu^  whidow. 
««  She  really  is  pretty.  Why,  what  a 
pair  of  eyes  1  And  a  shape!  one  on* 
It  sees  her  now  u  she  comes  aearar. 
On  my  faith,  she  is  beautifhl !  And 
how  modesdT  and  finmkly  at  once 
she  carries  herself  I  And,  now  I 
can  observe  her,  how  she  can  smile 
with  those  coral  Ups  of  henl  Did 
ye  note  it  as  she  bowed  to  thai  old 
gentleman  as  he  passed  ?"  .  And  tiie 
Angsbnrger  leant  firom  the  windowj 
to  look  after  the  maiden* 

'*  He's  canght!"  whispered  Hecw 
bert,  with  •a  Juowing  look,  to  the 
landlord* 
.  '<  I  tUink  he  be»**  was  the  rrobr. 
'« I'm  regnlariy  proud  of  the  snuttra 
ndghbourhood.  * 

<<  Is  the  house^  she  went  into  her 
home?"  asked  Bemhard,  tandaag 
round. 

«'  Certainly,''  said  the  laadkrdi 
«  she's  the  daughter  of  Biaster  R^in- 
hold,  the  armonrer.'* 

While  he  spoke,.  Bemhard  liad 
his  cw,  and  was  preparing  to 
her.   Herbert  remonstrated  *  f, 

but  vainly,  upon  the  indev    >¥  of 
snchajprooMdmg^  and  the  b«; 
lity  of  its  being  re       Bd<      ue-a 
mer  in  hfnd,  bv  the  m      iv 
till  the  Isindk     »       "f        u 
gesting  that  Iw  <       .         i     i 
dine  there^  and  Vi     h 
bench  before  ]      uoor  wj 
Nuremberg   Pr  i 

and  his  diuu  sv       * 

evening  walk,  v 
low,  and  a  j  '^       y 

managed  by  I 

''Beitso,'*  I        ardi  ^i 

yon  are  my  {  Herb 

So  said,  kv  uuuv*         ;  at  «u 
Bemhardwas  a  less  ted  • 

panion  than  usual,  a«M  to      ) 
the  worthy  dealer  in 
dined  to  leave  ]  uf 

wine,    Benhard  •• 

moring  to  the  on      «  i       ik  . 
they  sat#  and 

sen  passed 


7» 
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to  deal  with  steel  and  iron.     All  re- 
spect, however,  to  your  craft." 

Bemhard  could  ill  brook  a  sneer  at 
his  art;  but  upon  this  occasion  he 
forbearingly  observed, — 

"  Very  true.  You  work  for  war 
and  for  men  ;  wo  for  peace  and  beau- 
tiful women."  As  he  spoke  ho  glan- 
ced at  Elizabeth,  who  looked  down, 
and  slightly  coloured. 

"  But  tell  me.  Master  Reinhold," 
gaid  Herbert,  well  knowing  the  ar- 
mourers weak  side,  **  are  we  to  have 
a  Turkish  war?  You,  who  are  of 
the  oouncU,  and  know  so  many  people, 
tell  me  a  little  ;  is  the  Emperor  arm- 
ing, and  coming  hither,  as  tis  said  ?" 

"  As  to  tliat,"  rejoined  tlie  armour- 
er, significantly 

But  what  care  we  for  political  gos- 
sip three  centuries  and  a  half  old  ? 
Listen  we  rather  to  the  Goldsmith's 
wooing. 

"  I  fear  you  are  displeased.  Mis- 
tress Elizabeth,"  said  Bernhardt ''  that 
I  have  parted  you  from  your  neigh- 
bour. But  chance  has  so  favoured 
me. 

Elizabeth,  I  did  not  even  know 
the  man  who  sat  next  me,  and,  at 
any  rate,  could  not  be  displeased  by  a 
friend  of  Master  Herbert's  joining  us. 
But  men  like  to  talk  with  men ;  let 
us  change  places,  that  you  may  sit 
by  my  father. 

Bernhard,  My  patron  saint  for- 
bid I  I  care  little  for  emperor  or 
empire,  beautiful  Elizabeth.  As  my 
work  is  destined  for  the  fair  sex,  so 
does  my  temper  incline  rather  to  their 
conversation  than  to  men's. 

Elizabeth,  You  will  find  little  plea- 
sure in  mine  ;  I  know  nothing  to  talk 
of.  1  seldom  leave  home,  and  there 
one  does  not  learn  much.  You  will 
li&ve  travelled  ? 

Bernhardt  To  north  and  south ; 
and,  after  all,  liko  best  what  lies  be- 
tween them. 

Elizabeth,  You  must  have  much  to 
tell  of  all  the  beautiful  things  you 
have  seen  ? 

Beinhard,  Much ;  but  I  have  found 
the  most  beautiful  hero  at  Nurem* 
berg. 

Elizabeth,  The  tomb  of  St  Sebal- 
das? 

Bernliard,  No ;  but  sometliing 
near  it. 


Elizabeth,  Master  Albrecht's*  nine 
Apostles  ? 

Bernhard,  Nor  yet  those. 

Elizabeth.  Now  I  havo  It.  The 
image  of  tho  Virgin  Mary  ? 

Bernhard,  No  ;  but  the  Virgin 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth,  Elizabeth?  St  Eliza- 
beth? 

Bernhard,  Not  the  saint ;  but  the 
pious  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth,  The  pious  ? 

Bernhard,  Who  was  at  St  Sebal- 
dus*s  church  tliis  morning. 

Elizabeth,  Away  with  you  for  a 
joker  I 

Bernhard,  Certainly,  I  have  seen 
nothing  so  beautiful. 

As  he  spoke,  he  attempted  to  take 
his  neighbour's  hand ;  but  she  drop- 
ped a  nosegay  with  which  she  was 
playing,  and  stooped  for  it.  f  en|- 
nard  was  beforehand  with  her,  and 
said, — 

"  Now,  I  will  not  give  it  you  back." 

Elizabeth,  Ob,  Master  Bernhardt 
but  you  must  I 

Bernhard,  Suppose  it  were  too 
dear  to  me  ? 

Elizabeth,  But  I  pray  you 

Bernhard.  There  it  is ;  and  now  I 
must  pray  you 

Elizabeth,  What  for? 

Bemhard,  A  twofold  prayer.  First, 
I  pray  you  to  preserve  the  nosegay 
till  to-morrow  morning;  secondly,  to 
give  me  that  violet  from  your  bosom. 

Elizabeth,  And  why  preserve  it  till 
morning  ? 

Bernhard.  I  liave  murmured  a 
spell  over  it.  To«morrow  morning  a 
marvellous  and  beautiful  flower  will 
bloom  on  it;  but  not  before  then.  And 
you  must  carry  it  carefully,  keeping  the 
flowers  uppermost.  Aud  my  other 
prayer  I 

ElizabelL  You  jest — a  marvcllouB 
flower! 

Bemhard,  I  have  sowed  its  seed; 
but  if  you  reverse  ilie  nosegay  ic 
will  drop  out ;  and  it  you  look  in  too 
soon,  you  will  dissolve  the  spell  and 
my  violet  I 

Elizabeth,  As  if  you  thought  I  be- 
lieved you  I  What  a  gentleman  you 
are  for  jesting  I 

Bernhard,  I  learned  the  spell  in 
Italy,  and  as  it  cost  me  dear,  and  I 
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cannot  practise  it  cheaply— pay  me  the 
violet ! 

With  a  pretty  blushing  smile  Eliza- 
beth took  the  violet  from  her  bosom 
and  offered  it ;  he  managed  to  press  her 
fair  hand  as  he  took  it  from  her,  when 
both  were  startled  by  a  thundering 
*'  What  the  devil!  are  you  fooling 
me?"  from  the  Armourer. 

**  Ask  Master  Bernhard,"  replied 
Herbert ;  **  he  is  an  Augsburger.  and 
can  tell  you  how  rich  these  Fug^ers  • 
are/'  and  Bernhard,  glad  to  find  the 
exclamation,  did  not  relate  to  himself 
and  Elizabeth,  hastened  to  say  •*  Yes, 
yes,  Mr  Reinhold,  he  has  not  said  a 
word  too  much  of  those  gentlemen's 
riches— one  might  talk  of  their  trea- 
sures all  day  long ;  and  ^ou  should  see 
their  Fuggery ! — a  building,  indeed, 
that  would  hold  half  Nuremberg." 

**  Humph!"  grumbled  the  Smith; 
**  yrt  Nuremberg  is  no  village.  But 
you  must  tell  me  more  of  this.  I  like 
to  hoar  of  such  things." 

**  This  very  evening,  over  a  beaker 
of  stein-wine,  Master  Rcinhold,  if  you 
will  be  my  guest,"  returned  Bernhard. 
'*  The  wine  is  not  bad  at  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes." 

«  Done ! "  cried  the  Smith,  •'  I'll 
come.  The  landlord  of  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  is  my  neiglibour,  and  dare  not 
set  bad  wine  before  us." 

The  sun  was  by  this  time  declining, 
and  the  Nuremberg  promenaders  bent 
their  steps  homeward.  Elizabeth  hung 
upon  her  father's  arm ;  Herbert  pos- 
sessed himself  of  his  other  arm,  and 
Bernhard  walked  beside  the  maiden 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  proceed 
four  abreast.  But  the  crowd  oflen 
obliged  him  to  fall  back ;  and  he  tried 
in  vain  to  keep  up  a  continuous  con- 
versation. He  remarked,  however, 
that  none  of  the  difficulties  arose  on 
the  part  of  his  beautiful  neighbour,  and 
he  had  too  much  experience  of  the  sex, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  to  be 
aware  that  a  great  step  is  made  when 
a  maiden  shrinks  not ;  he  was  ho^iefully 
confident. 

The  church  clock  now  struck  seven ; 
and  every  respectable  citizen  felt  his 
reputation  at  stake  should  he  and  his 
family  be  seen  abroad  a  moment  later. 


[Dec 


Suddenly  the  throng  dispersed,  disap- 
peared, and  our  parly  stood  at  the 
Armourer's  door.  There  they  separated, 
the  Smith  holding  it  proper  to  sup  with 
his  daughter  and  workmen  before  he 
should  adjourn  to  his  cheerful  engage- 
ment at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes.  As 
Elizabeth  followed  her  father  into  the 
house  she  turned  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  stranger  who  had  so  wcH 
known  how  to  please  her  fancy.  Bern- 
hard  was  not  the  man  by  whom  the 
action  could  be  unnoticed  or  unused. 
With  an  expressive  glance  he  lifted  the 
violet  to  his  lips,  and  deep  blushes 
dyed  the  maiden's  cheeks  as  she  turned 
abruptly  away,  hurried  iu,  and  closed 
the  door. 

"  Mine!  She  is  mine!"  ej.icidated 
Bernhard,  exuhingly. 

•*  If  the  father  wiU  give  her  toyou," 
observed  Herbert,  drily. 

*•  Tiie  d— 1  must  bo  in  him  if  he 
will  not!"  cried  the  Augsburger,  re- 
sentfully.   •*  Why  should  he  refuse  ?" 

**  That  I  know  not;  but  he  will 
find  a  why,  if  he  be  so  disposed." 

•*  Let  me  but  have  him  over  a  flag- 
on of  good  wine,  and  we  shall  see." 

At  a  well- polished  table,  half-en- 
circled by  an  oaken  bench,  in  the  pub- 
lic-room, sat  our  three  boon  com- 
panions, beside  an  open  window,  tliat 
they  might  enjoy  the  soft  evening  air 
together  with  their  wine.  Bernhard. 
especially  found  the  heat  oppressive, 
and  he  quaffed  repeated  draughts  to 
cool  himself,  urging  his  guests  to  follow 
his  example.  The  conversation  grew 
loud.  Bernhard  spoke  of  Augsburg, 
and  of  the  Fuggers,  of  their  wealth, 
their  manufactories,  their  buildings, 
their  warehouses,  and  the  like.  Her- 
bert struck  the  table  in  corroboration 
of  his  young  friend's  descriptions,  and 
Reinhold  ejaculated  divers  expressions 
of  amazement  and  admiration,  while  all 
three  diligently  filled  and  drained  their 
glasses.  When  Bernhard,  in  con. 
elusion,  told  that  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian was  coming  to  Augsburg,  and 
would  take  up  his  quarters  with  these 
Fuggers,  the  Smith  exclaimed,  "  By  St 
Sebastian,  that  is  being  a  merchant  to 
some  purpose  I  So  driven,  I  mutt 
allow  trade  to  be  a  respectable  calling.*' 


•  The  Fuggcn  were  bankers^the  Christian  Rothchildt  of  the  15th  century ; 

their  magnificent  residence  waa  called  the  Fuggerei  (Fugger)'),  half  In  admiralioo,  hllf 
io  contempt,  of  their  plebeian  splendour. 
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•*  Trade  for  ever  I "  cried  Herbert ; 
the  glasses  clinked  together,  and  the 
hurralis  rang  through  the  room.  **  Now 
is  my  opportunity,"  thought  Bernhard 
^vithin  himself,  and  tlius  he  addressed 
him  to  use  it — "  Ay,  Daddy  Keinhold, 
did  a  suitor  of  that  stamp  present  him- 
self,  >vhat  are  the  odds  that  you  would 
not  refuse  him  your  beautiful  daughter's 
hand?" 

"  Humph  !  "grumbled  the  Armourer, 
nibbing  his  bristly  chin  ;  **  I  should  like 
an  able  smith  better  though!" 

A  reply  so  utterly  unexpected  de- 
prived Bern  hard,  who  was  already 
neated  and  excited  by  passion  and 
wine,  of  his  small  remaining  stock  of 
self-poijsession,  and  he  exclaimed, 
**  You  must  be  out  of  your  senses  I 
Prefer  a  smith  to  such  a  man  !" 

•'  Meddle  not  with  my  craft,"  re- 
torted the  old  man,  angrily.  **  Know 
you  not  that  in  olden  times  the  smith 
ranked  next  to  the  King  in  public  esti- 
mation. Have  you  never  read  of  the 
smith    Asenundur  ?      There    was    a 


man    

"  Old  wives'  tales !"  cried  Bem- 
bard,  laughing,  whilst  Herbert  gave 
him  a  monitory  punch  in  the  ribs  that 
nearly  took  away  his  breath. 

*'  Old  wives'  tales!"  repeated  the 
Smith.  *«  But  even  if  they  were,  still 
a  smith's  were  the  first  of  callings. 
What  is  an  emperor's  best  treasure  ? 
His  sword,  and  with  that  1  supply 
him."  ^^  ^ 

"  Not  a  bit,"  retorted  the  heated 
Bemhard.  '*  His  crown,  and  that  is 
my  work." 

"  Yours :"  jeeringly  drawled  the 
Armourer.  "  Youi«  ?  You  cannot 
surely  dream  of  comparing  your  fili- 
gree nick-knackeries  for  women's 
necks  and  ears  with  our  masculine 
work?  What  do  we  produce?  Swords, 
helmets" 

"  And  horse-shoes !"  exclaimed  the 
Augsburger,  interrupting  him. 

"  Yes,  for  the  first  of  animals,  for 
the  knight's  charger." 

"Or  the  pedlar's  mule,"  laughed 
Bemhard. 

At  these  words  the  Armourer's  rago 
threatened  to  break  all  the  bounds  of 
burgher  decorum.  But  Herbert,  who 
had  half-crushed  Bernhard's  foot  with 
his  forcible  pedal  hints,  hastened  to 
interpose  with,  "  Gently,  gently,  good 
friends,  what  may  all  this  huriy-burly 
he  about  ?  Why,  you  will  actually 
tiim  nur  lindlord's  bond  with  conceit 


of  the  excellence  of  his  wine  !  And, 
after  all*  what  are  3'ou  quarrelling 
about?  What  ranks  or  degrees  are 
there  over  the  wine-cup  ?  You  are 
Master  Keinhold,  he's  Master  Bern- 
hard,  I'm  Master  Herbert,  and  there 
an  end.  Whether  we  work  in  gold, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  wood,  or  leatlier, 
who  would  ask,  whilst  the  landlord 
has  wine  in  his  cellar  ?  So  up  with 
your  glasses,  and  here's  to  all  pretty 
girls !  They  hold  the  first  rank  in 
society." 

"  Right,  right !"  cried  Bemhard, 
who  had  now  recollected  himself; 
**  and  more  especially  to  your  daugh- 
ter. Master  Reinhold,  who  ranks  the 
first  of  that  first  class !" 

The  Smith's  countenance  was  still 
wrathful,  but  his  frown  relaxed  as  the 
wine  touched  his  lips ;  and  by  the 
time  ho  had,  in  obedience  to  Bcra- 
hard's  cry  of  "  No  heel-taps !"  drained 
his  glass,  his  aspect  bad  resumed  its 
former  expression. 

Bemhard,  who  had  watched  the  gra- 
dual return  of  jollity  to  the  Armourer's 
features,  now  flattered  himself  with 
having  caught  the  auspicious  moment 
for  setting  forward  upon  his  wooing 
course.  But  upon  this  second  attempt 
he  proceeded  more  warily,  and  began 
by  what  he  conceived  might  prove  a 
propitiatory  introduction.  He  spoke  of 
Augsburg,  then  of  his  own  situation 
there,  and  of  the  consideration  he  en- 
joyed, clearly  intimating  that  the  first 
mercantile  families  were  desirous  of 
bestowing  their  prettiest  daughters 
upon  him. 

"  And  why  don't  you  marry,  then, 
you  scapegrace  bachelor  you?"  said 
tho  Smith.  "'Twero  good  for  you, 
take  my  word  fort.  I  was  just  such 
another  harum-scarum  madcap  myself, 
and,  trust  me,  I  never  repented  of  turn- 
ing  steady  and  marrying.  My  sainted 
wife  Elizabeth  proved  an  angel  of  a 
woman.  So  marry,  young  friend,  and 
rather  to-day  than  to-morrow." 

Bemhard  listened  with  a  thro15bing 
heart.  To  him,  elevated  as  he  wa« 
with  wine,  agitated  with  passion,  it 
seemed  as  though  Reinhold  were  ac- 
tually meeting  him  half  way ;  and, 
heedless  of  Herbert's  repeated  stamps 
upon  his  foot  under  the  table,  he  burst 
forth  with  these  words : — "  You  are  in 
tho  right,  you  are  in  the  right.  Daddy 
Reinhold !  and  if  you  will  give  me  the 
daughter  of  that  sainted  wife  you  fo 
hiirhly  extol,  1  will  marry  \\m  very 
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minute !  **  As  he  spoke  he  attempted 
to  clasp  his  future  father-in«law  in  his 
arms. 

But  the  Smith  repulsed  his  advances. 
His  brows  were  again  knit  in  wraths 
and>  rising  from  his  seat>  ho  angrily 
said — *'  Daughter !  what  •  daughter  ? 
my  daughter  1  Gently*  friend ;  to  no 
one  in  existenco  would  1  give  her  thus 
off-hand*  and  yours*  with  your  pardon* 
sho  can  never  be.  My  daughter  must 
not  marry  beneath  her  station :  she 
must  wed  an  armourer*  or  go  into  a 
convent.  As  for  you*  to  bed  with 
you*  and  sleep  yourself  sober ! — Good 
night !  '*  With  thcso  words  he  set  his 
glass  on  the  table*  his  cap  on  his  head* 
and  turned  towards  the  door. 

Bcmhard  stood  as  though  blasted 
with  lightning ;  but  Herbert  rose  and 
accompanied  the  Smith  to  the  door* 
whispering*  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard by  Bernhard — "  That's  well 
done*  alderman  ;  the  young  Augsburg 
chap  is  somewhat  of  the  vainest*  and 
must  be  taken  down  a  peg  or  two. — 
Good  night*  and  greet  Mistress  Eliza- 
beth  from  me  ;  tell  her  this*  that  she 
may  have  a  good  laugh  at  her  Augs- 
burg admirer.'' 

The  Armourer  withdrew,  and  Her- 
bert returned  towards  the  table ;  but 
Bernhard*  who  had  now  regained  the 
use  of  his  faculties*  fell  foul  of  him 
with — "  Thou  double-tongued  villain  I 
dost  think  1  did  not  hear  what  thou 
hast  been  saying  to  that  infernal  idiot 
of  a  smith  ?  But  thou  shalt  repent  thy 
treachery  T*  As  he  spoke  he  would 
have  grappled  with  him*  but  again 
stood  confounded  when  the  jewel-mer- 
chant* setting  his  arms  akimbo*  broke 
into  a  horse-laugh. 

The  discomfited  Goldsmith  had  not 
yet  found  words  to  express  his  asto- 
nishment and  perplexity,  when  his 
elder  friend,  recovering  from  his  ca- 
chinnatory  paroxysm*  drew  a  long 
breath*  and  said — «  You  are  but  a  no- 
vice in  worldly  wisdom*  Master  Bern- 
hard*  despite  your  travels.  Can  you 
suppose  that  1  think  the  Smith  in  the 
right  r  or  that*  if  I  did*  I  would  abuse 
YOU  in  your  own  hearing  ?  Had  I  said 
less  than  I  did*  his  doors  would  have 
been  closed  against  me.    Now  I  hope 


to  be  of  use  to  you*  aud  perhaps  to 
teach  this  conceited  Smith  a  little  mo- 
desty.— Sit  you  down*  and  let  us  see 
with  what  scheme  the  remains  of  this 
bottle  will  inspire  us.** 

But  leave  we  them  to  their  plotting* 
of  which  the  result  will  appear  in  due 
time*  and  let  us  enquire  what  inipres- 
sion  the  handsome  Augsburg  Gold- 
smith has  made  upon  the  lovely  Eliit- 
beth*  or*  to  speak  with  the  respect  doe 
to  an  acknowledged  beauty*  whether 
he  has  made  any. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  her  deport- 
ment* the  heart  and  mind  of  the  maiden 
are  not  in  their  usual  state  of  serene 
tranquillity.  Not  to  speak  of  minor 
irregularities  in  the  arrangement  of 
her  father's  supper  table*  the  stout  Ar- 
mourer's wine-can  proved  to  be  empty 
the  first  time  he  applied  to  it  for  a 
draught.  These  deficiencies*  however* 
were  all  susceptible  of  remedy;  the 
supper  had  ended  happily*  and  the 
Smith  repaired  to  his  engagement  at 
the  Bunch  of  Grapes*  when  Elizabeth 
escaped  to  her  own  little  bedroom* 
where  she  seated  herself  at  her  spin- 
ning-wheel* beside  the  open  window, 
with  the  oflen-mentioned  nosegay  in 
water  before  her. 

Upon  that  nosegay  dwelt  the  midd- 
en's eyes*  whilst  her  wheel  turned  lin- 
gcringly,  and  her  skilful  fingers  forgot 
their  cunning.  "  Why  should  I  not 
examine  it  before  morning?"  said  she 
to  herself;  "  I  do  not  believe  in  his 
spell.  Such  travelled  gentlemen  deem 
us  poor  home-bred  girls  credulous 
simpletons,  and  think  to  make  fools  of 
us.  I  wonder*  though*  whether  this 
be  the  case  with  the  Augsburgstranger! 
His  eyes  looked  honest*  and  his  smile 
was  not  scomfid*  but  good-natured.^- 
But*  mercy  upon  me !  how  unequally 
am  I  spinning,  and  how  little  I  have 
done,  late  as  it  is  growing,  I  who 
should  finish  all  this  flax  before  dark ! 
And  I  declare  the  sun  is  setting !  I  see 
the  church-steeple  glowing  red  throngh 
the  leaves  of  mv  dear  old  linden-trees. 
I  will  spin  off  all  this  flax  before  I  stop* 
and  then  I  will  examine  my  nosegay." 

She  warbled  an  old  spinster's  ditty 
to  cheer  on  her  task — her  foot  kept 
time  to  her  song — fast  twirled  the 


The  reader  will  not,  it  is  to  ho  hoped,  accuse  the  Gorman  novelist  or  his  EngHih 
imitator  of  forgetting  that  all  this  happens  on  a  Sanday,  but  recollect  that  in  CalhoUe, 
and  oven  in  Lutheran  countries,  Sunday  is  not  kept  as  in  Great  Britain ;  after  cttvias 
scrrjce  every  one  being  free  to  amuse  himself,  or  work,  at  his  own  dtocretion. 
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wheely  and  sbc  span  diligcntlyy  avert- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  bewitched 
flowers,  lest  they  should  tempt  her 
into  breaking  her  self-pledged  word. 
Her  heart  beat  faster  and  faster  as 
the  quantity  of  flax  vbibly  lessened, 
and  as  the  clock  struck  eight  her  task 
was  completed. 

With  trembling  eagerness  Elizabeth 
now  snatched  up  her  nosegay,  and, 
half-laughing  at  herself,  yet  half- 
shrinkiiig,  gently  separated  the  flow- 
ers with  her  fingers.  Something  glit- 
tered amidst  the  dark  green  of  the 
leaves.  "  Can  it  bo  possible  ?  What ! 
actually  a  conjurer!"  she  murmured 
to  herself;  and  she  cut  the  ribbon 
that  tied  the  nosegay  to  get  at  the  mar- 
vellous flower.  She  found  it  not,  and 
was  yet  more  surprised;  but  as  she 
separated  the  stalks  of  the  flowers,  she 
heard  something  ring  upon  the  floor. 
She  stooped  to  seek  for  whatever  had 
dropped ;  but  her  little  room,  over- 
shadowed by  the  lindens,  was  now 
quite  dark,  and  running  down  stairs, 
sne  lighted  a  lamp  in  order  to  assist 
her  search.  To  her  amazement  she 
now  discovered,  close  beside  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, a  magnificent  ring,  in 
which  sparkled  a  large  and  beautiful 
ruby. 

To  say  that  the  jewel  awoke  no  emo- 
tion of  pleasure  in  the  maiden's  bosom, 
would  bo  to  say  what  no  reader  would 
believe  ;  but  the  gratification  that  the 
sight  of  so  splendid  and  so  significant 
an  olfering  afibrded  her  was  fully 
counterbalanced  by  the  alarms  and 
anxieties  blending  with  her  pleasure. 
Such  a  present  could  not  be  conceal- 
ed from  her  father ;  and  an  indistinct 
consciousness  told  hor  that  he  woidd 
not  sympathize  with  her  feelings.  She 
gazed  upon  the  ring  till  tears  of  min- 
gled joy,  fear,  and  sorrow  swelled  into 
her  eyes,  and  gently  overflowed. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  a  key  rattle 
in  the  lock  of  the  house  door ;  her  fa- 
ther already  returned  from  his  evening 
engagement !  Almost  unconscious  of 
her  own  motives,  but  with  an  instinc- 
tive dread  of  the  impending  explana- 
tion and  desire  to  defer  it,  she  extin- 
guished her  lamp  and  slipped  into  bed, 
before  the  Smith  had  well  entered  the 
house. 

But  going  to  bed  did  not,  upon  this 
particular  night,  imply  sleeping — and 
although  Elizabeth  laid  her  restlessness 
wholly  to  the  charge  of  the  sudden 
warmth  of  the  vernal  season,  tlie  more 


experienced  reader  will  probably  im« 

Eute  some  share  of  it,  if  not  to  new- 
om  emotions,  yet  to  the  cUfficulty  of 
making  the  discovery  of  the  ring  known 
to  her  father.  To  repeat  her  idle  chit- 
chat with  the  stranger  was  impossible : 
and  without  so  doing,  how  explain  the 
circumstance  ?  She  lay  and  meditated 
long  and  uneasily,  nor  closed  her  eyes 
till  she  had  decided  upon  her  course. 

When  Elizabeth  arose  in  the  mor- 
ning, the  clang  of  hammers  resounding 
from  the  forge,  and  the  black  smoke 
curling  round  St  Sebaldus*s  steeple, 
reminded  her  that  it  was  time  to  carry 
their  breakfast  to  her  father  and  his  men. 
Further  <ielay  was  impossible,  and  with 
a  beating  heart  she  arranged  the  gob- 
lets of  wine  and  bread  upon  a  tray,  fas- 
tened her  faded  nosegay  to  her  bod- 
dice,  and  proceeded  to  the  forge. 

As  she  crossed  the  court  that  se- 
vered tho^  hotiso  from  the  smithy,  the 
workmen,  as  usual,  suspended  their 
toils  to  gaze  upon  the  beautiM  giri. 
Her  appearance  was  more  welcome 
than  even  the  wine  she  brought,  for 
all  admired  their  master*8  daughter, 
and  in  the  evening  the  constant  sub- 
ject of  dispute  was,  upon  which  had 
she  bestowed  the  kindest  glance  ?  The 
dispute  was  ever  renewed,  because 
Elizabeth  looked  kindly  upon  all ;  dis- 
tinguishing none,  or,  if  any,  it  was  the 
head  man,  old  Ehrenfried,  her  father's 
journeyman  ever  since  she  could  re- 
member, and  for  whom  she  felt  a  sort 
of  filial  regard. 

As  Reinhold  helped  himself,  his  eye 
ran  over  his  daughter's  lovely  form 
with  parental  pride ;  but  when  it  fell 
upon  her  faded  nosegay  he  asked, 
laughing,  '*  Heyday,  Elizabeth,  are 
there  no  fresh  flowers  to  be  had  this 
morning,  that  you  sport  those  witll^red 
things?" 

To  provoke  this  question  had  been 
the  object  of  the  maiden,  who  habi- 
tually adorned  her  boddice  with  fresh- 
gathered  flowers.  She  looked  down 
at  her  nosegay,  and  rejoined,  **  Fresh 
flowers  ?  I  should  have  gathered  some 
indeed,  for  these  are  quite  withered; 
quite."  While  speaking,  she  passed 
her  fingers  over  and  through  them,  at 
if  in  examination  of  their  state,  and 
suddenly  exclaimed,  **  My  goodness, 
what,  what  is  this  ?  Here  is  a  ring !  •* 
And  she  produced  the  jewel  as  though 
but  now  detected. 

"A  ring?"  grumbled  the  Smith f 
"  how  comes  a  nng  in  the  nosegay  ?** 
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•*  Now  I  recollect  the  ring,"  said  ed  to  his  men, — "  Jouraeynien  who 

Elizabeth,  with  girlish  artifice,  **  I  saw  lay  hand  on  their  master  will  not  do 

it  on  the  finger  of  the  Augsburg  stran-  for  me.     Yon  all  leave  my  smithy  and 

gcr,  and  he  must  have  dropped  it  inad-  house  this  instant ;  and  I  would  advise 

vertently  amongst  the  flowers  when  he  you   not    to    show    yourselves    here 

picked  them  up  for  me.     How  lucky  again."     No  one  answered.    All  three 

that  it  was  not  lost  I"  sought    their    rooms,    tied    up    their 

The  Smith  listened  attentively,  and  little  bundles,  and  with  heavv  hearts 
if  he  suspected  more  than  he  heard,  returned  into  the  court.  As  they 
his  looks  did  not  betray  him.  When  passed  the  forge  the  fire  was  out,  and 
his  daughter  ceased  speaking  he  said,  tlie  master  sat  by  the  cold  hearth, 
••Dropped  it  inadvertently  ?  'Twere  looking  gloomily  on  vacancy.  Invo- 
a  strange  accident  I  Let's  see  the  luntarily  his  discarded  men  called  out, 
bauble."  In  evident  confusion  Eliza-  **  Farewell,  Master  Rcinhold," — and 
bcth  tendered  it.  The  workshop  was  without  turning  his  head  he  answered, 
silent,  every  eve  was  fixed  upon  the  "  A  good  journey  to  ye." 
father  and  (laughter.  When  the  They  were  now  under  Elizabeth's 
smith  had  the  ring  in  his  hand,  he  laid  window,  and  all  sadly  felt  that  they 
it  on  the  anvil,  and,  clutching  a  heavy  were  leaving  the  beautiful  maiden  for 
-hammer,  with  one  blow  shivered  it  to  ever.  At  length  Ehrenfried  took 
atoms.  All  gazed  in  astonishment,  heart,  and  looking  up,  said  aloud, 
-and  Elizabeth  exclaimed,  *'  For  God*s  "  God  be  with  you,  Mistress  Eliza- 
sake,  father !     What  are  you  doing?"  beth  I  Fare  you  well,  heartily  I "   His 

But  the  Smith,  who  seemed  mad-  mates  repeated  his  words  ;  and  Eliza- 

dened  by  the  blow  he  had  struck,  cried  beth,  coming  to  the  window,  with 

in  accents  of  fury,  <*  Shameless  slut  I  tear-swollen    eyes,  looked    out,    and 

Dost  think  to  cheat  me?      But  I'll  asked,  "  What  is  the  matter,  good 

drive  such  trickery  out  of  thee,  were't  Ehrenfried  ?     Whither  go  ye  ?" 
with  this  hammer!"  and  he  brandished        "  We  are  dismissed,"  returned  the 

the  formidable  implement  so  threaten-  head  man  ;     "  and  must  pursue  oar 

ingly  that  the  terrified  Elizabeth,  in  wanderings.     Faro  you  well,  hearti- 

tears,  and  half  fainting,  sank  at  his  feet  ly  I" 

Shocked  at  his  gesture,  Ehrenfried  '<  Fare  you  well !"  echoed  his  corn- 
sprang  forward,  and  with  the  excla-  panious,  and  they  departed;  while 
mation— "Are  you  crazy,  master?"  Elizabeth's  fresUy-gushing  tears  so 
wrested  the  hammer  from  his  hands,  choked  her  voice,  that  she  could 
This  action  yet  more  thoroughly  in-  only  wave  her  handkerchief  in  an- 
frenzied  the  Armourer.  He  seemed  ac-  swer. 

tually    distraught    as,    breaking  from         For  some  hours  Elizabeth  remained 

Ehrenfried,  he  snatched  up  a  sword,  in  her  own  room ;  hut,  as  noon  drew 

cried  "  Villain !  wilt  lay  hand  on  thy  nigh,  she  went  down  to  the  kitchen, 

master?"  and  flew  at  him.    The  head-  and  ordered  and  helped  as  usual,  af- 

man's  danger  was  imminent,  had  not  fccting  an  air  of  indifference,  in  order 

the  other  two^  journeymen  flown  to  to  avoid  the  eager  questioning  of  the 

their    comrade's    relief,    seized   their  old  servant,  who  had  nursed  her  in- 

master's  arms  from  behind,  and  forced  fancy,  and  dearly  loved  her.     While 

the  weapon  from  his  grasp.    Furiously  she  was  thus  employed,  the  door-bcU 

he  struggled  in  their  liold,  and  repulsed  rang,  and  Herbert  made  his  appear- 

his  weeping  daughter's  endeavours  to  ancc.      Elizabeth  was   startled  and 

embrace  him  ;  but  his  men  held  him  uneasy,  though  she  hardly  knew  why, 

fast,  and  positively  refused  to  release  as  the  old  merchant  proceeded  to  tho 

him  till  he  should  pledge  himself  to  smithy,  and  there  held  a  long  confer- 

harm  no  one.     He  at  length  gave  the  ence  with  her  father.     At  length  the 

promise    required,    and   was    imme-  two  men  came  towards  the  house  to- 

diately  left  at  liberty.  gether  ;  and,  as  they  passed  tho  kit- 

If  the  Smith's  fury  was  suMued,  not  chen-door,  Herbert,  laughing  disagree- 
so  his  anger.  He  sternly  ordered  his  ably,  called  out,  "  Good  morrow, 
daughter  to  her  chamber,  and,  as  she  pretty  Mistress  Elizabeth  ;  our  Augs- 
ailently  obeyed,  the  smithy  was  so  still  burger  bade  me  make  you  his  adieus, 
that  her  suppressed  sobs  were  heard.  He  was  off  this  morning." 
even  after  she  had  crossed  the  court.  With  lUfllcidly  the  maiden  eon 
1  he  sound  ceased,  and  Reinhold  turn-  manded  her  vexation  sufBeientlj  to 
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answer^  "  Many  tbaBks  for  your  mes- 
aage/*  and  busied  herself  in  the  kit- 
chen. 

At  dinner,  father  and  daughter  sat 
uncomfortably  opposite  to  each  other, 
the  one  gloomy,  the  other  sad ;  and 
neither  speaking  of  that  which  en- 
grossed the  thoughts  of  both. 
-  Thus  passed  the  day ;  and  thus 
passed  days  and  weeks.  Elizabeth 
tried  to  forget  the  handsome  Augs- 
burger,  who  was  eyidcntly  as  fickle 
as  any  one  of  his  fickle  sex  ;  but  she 
tried  in  vain ;  and,  as  she  daily  at- 
tended mass,  she  could  not  forbear 
turning  her  eyes  towards  the  tavern- 
window  whence  Bemhard  had  ilrst 
feen  her.  One  morning  she  did  this, 
It  should  seem,  so  openly  as  to  attract 
observation  ;  for  a  voice  close  beside 
her  said,  "  Here  he  is  not,  but  he 
sends  you  greetings.**  She  started, 
turned,  and  beheld  Herbert,  who  re- 
snmed,  <'  If  you  can  read,  and  can 
likewise  be  silent,  I  will  send  you  a 
letter." 

Elizabeth  answered,  "  I  was  tauglit 
to  read  in  the  convent  where  I  was 
educated  ;  and  so  there  be  no  harm  in 
the  letter,  I  can  be  silent." 

"  There,  heedfully  note  whatever 
chanocs  in  your  house,**  said  Herbert, 
and  bowing,  went  his  way. 

That  same  evening  a  ring  at  the 
house- door  announced  a  little  boy 
with  strawberries  for  sale.  Elizabeth 
bade  the  maid  buy  some,  and,  whilst 
she  was  bargaining,  the  boy,  pulling 
out  a  handkerchief,  flirted  a  letter  on 
to  the  floor.  Elizabeth  set  her  foot 
upon  it,  and  presently  dropping  some  • 
thing,  managed  to  pick  up  the  letter 
unobserved.  How  impatiently  did 
she  now  await  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing to  her  own  little  room  I  Once 
there,  she  examined  the  letter.  It 
was  from  Bemhard  to  Herbert,  upon 
matters  of  business  ;  but  in  it  he  said, 
*'  If  you  see  the  beautiful  Elizabeth, 
offer  her  my  heartfelt  greetings.  Iler 
image  is  ever  before  my  eyes,  her 
voice  ever  in  my  ears.  Could  I  but 
know  that  she  was  not  oflcnded  with 
me,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  tell  her 
how  passionately  I  love  her  ;  and 
durst  I  but  hope  she  repaid  me  with 
the  hundredth  part  of  my  love,  I 
would  still  undertake  to  gain  her 
hand,  despite  her  father**  rejection  of 
my  buit.** 

Over  and  overa<rain  Elizabeth  read 
the«e  line^,  and  every  time  her  heart 


beat  quicker,  whilst,  as  she  pcnised 
his  doubts  of  her  affection,  the  words,' 
"  And  oh  how  I  love  him  !**  escaped 
her  in  a  sigh.  She  would  now  have 
given  worlds  for  five  minutes*  conver- 
sation with  Herbert.  She  had  a  thou- 
sand questions  to  ask  him,  and  espe- 
cially she  wanted  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  her  father's  rejection.  But 
the  thing  was  impossible. 

At  length  Whitsunday  dawned,  and 
Elizabeth  cordially  welcomed  it.  Such 
another  holiday  as  Easter  Sunday  she 
felt  confident  must  afford  her  an  op« 
portunity  of  meeting  Herbert  amidst 
the  joyous  multitude  of  Nurembergers 
who  would  go  forth  in  search  of 
amusement.  Nor  was  she  mistaken. 
As  she  set  forth  with  her  father  for 
the  afternoon's  walk,  they  met  the 
old  jewel-merchant,  who  mvitcd  the 
Smith  to  join  a  few  friends  at  his 
house,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  Whit- 
sunday, by  tapping  a  new  cask  of 
wine  ;  and  a  glance  at  Elizabeth  gave 
her  to  understand  that  she  was  not 
unconcerned  in  the  invitation.  The 
Smith  accepted — indeed  he  was  never 
known  to  refuse  an  invitation  of  the 
kind  ;  and  proceeded  with  his  daugh- 
ter, shunning  the  Vogehcies^  to  the 
Dutzend  Teic/t,  another  favour- 
ite resort  of  Nuremberg  holiday 
folks. 

Again  the  Nuremberg  youth  ho- 
vered around  Elizabeth,  with  looks 
of  ardent  admiration.  Again  the 
Armourer  exulted  in  the  charms,  the 
triumphs  of  his  child,  and  murmured 
audibly,  although  in  fact  to  himself, 
"  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  Nu- 
rembergers are  the  smartest  chaps 
going,  aOer  all.  Pity  there  is  not  a 
good  armourer  amongst  them,  else  I 
would  *• 

"  What  would  you,  father  ?'*  asked 
Elizabeth,  anxiously. 

"  What  would  1?"  re-echoed  the 
father ;  "  W'hy,  to  him  I  would  glad- 
ly   But  it's  getting  late.     Come 

along ;  we  must  hasten  home,  or  I 
shall  be  behind  my  time  with  Master 
Herbert." 

When  supper  was  over,  and  her 
father  had  gone  to  his  jollification, 
Fllizabeth  sat  in  trembling  expecta- 
tion of  what  was  to  happen,  and  firm- 
ly resolved,  should  Bernhard  appear, 
not  to  let  him  in.  Suddenly  rapid 
>teps  were  heard  approaching,  and 
the  thought  "that  is  him  I*  Then 
came  a  ring  at  th#»  bell,  but  so  loud 
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and  sharpf  that  the  peal  was  not  over 
as  she  turned  the  key  in  the  lock ; 
and  again  she  thought«  "  No,  that 
cannot  bo  him  I  ** 

She  opened,  trembling — a  tall,  light 
figure,  like  Bernhardt  stood  before 
her  in  the  tmlight ;  and  she  thought 
'twas  him ;  but  a  gruff,  strange  voice 
asked  for  blaster  Keinhold.  Scarcely 
could  she  find  voice  to  say  he  was  not 
at  home.  The  stranger  seemed  an- 
noyed, and  stood  silent,  Avhilst  Eliza- 
beth observed  that  although  some, 
thing  like  Bemhard,  he  was  older, 
stouter,  utterly  unlike  him  in  the 
coarseness  of  his  air  and  carriage,  and 
seemingly  valued  himself  much  upon 
a  bristling  black  beard. 

At  length  he  grumbled,  "  Not  at 
home  ?  And  where  can  I  find  him  ?** 

Elizabeth  was  spared  the  trouble  of 
answering  farther  by  the  approach  of 
Herbert,  who  told  the  stranger  that 
the  Smith  would  be  there  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  could  not  be  seen  of  a  holiday. 

"  Well,  then,  the  morning  be  it,'* 
said  tho  stranger. 

*'  Good-night,  master,"  evidently 
taking  Herbert  for  tho  Smith,  and 
walked  off.  Her  old  friond  now  told 
Elizabeth  that  ho  could  find  no  means 
of  speaking  to  her,  but  by  making  this 
evening's  party  for  her  father;  he 
then  described  the  scene  at  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes,  her  lover's  suit  for  her  hand, 
and  her  father's  angry  refusal,  and 
concluded  by  informing  her  that  Bcrn- 
hard  would  be  at  Nuremberg  again  in 
a  few  days,  and  solicited  a  conversa- 
tion with  her.  This  Elizabeth  firmly 
refused  to  grant  imknown  to  her  fa^ 
ther. 

'f  Well,  well,"  resumed  the  jewel- 
merchant,  whose  timo  was  limited, 
*'  at  least  promise  me  not  to  betray 
him,  if  ho  appears  unexpectedly  before 
you,  my  pretty  Elizabeth.** 

Deeply  blushing,  she  cast  down  her 
eyes  as  she  said,  "  Do  not  thus  urge 
and  distress  me,  dear  good  Herbert ; 
you  who  know  how  easily  love  can 
mislead  a  young  girl.  Help  to  soften 
my  father  in  our  behalf,  but  tempt  not 
me  to  do  wrong — yet  you  may  tell  Mas- 
ter Bemhard  that  my  heart"  .  .  . 
She  hesitated,  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  removed  it^ 
Herbert  was  gone. 

Next  morning,  Elizabeth  was  waked 

by  voices  in  the  court.     She  listened, 

recognised  the  gruff  tones  that  had  so 

paiofully  disappointed  her  over  nighty 
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and  recalled  hor  attentum  from  what 
could  not  concern  her.  Wo  will 
not  follow  her  example,  for  the  new^ 
comer  is  an  important  character  in 
our  story,  and  we  must  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. The  stranger  annpunced 
himself  to  Master  Reinhold,  as  a  tra* 
veiling  smith,  in  search  of  work,  who 
had  been  directed  to  him  by  Ehren- 
fried.  Reinhold,  who  had  been  hitherto 
unable  satisfactorily  to  supply  the 
places  of  his  discharged  workmen,  and 
especially  regretted  Ehrenfried,  gladly 
entertained  Walter,  so  was  the  stran- 
ger called,  even  after  he  had  frankly 
said,  **  You  must  have  a  little  patience 
with  mo  at  first,  master,  for  I  am  out 
of  practice.  Some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  d  ye  see,  I  was  in  Bohemia,  and 
chancing  to  quarrel  with  my  master, 
whilst  the  war  with  the  Moravians 
was  going  on,  I  thought  to  myself  one 
should  try  all  trades,  and  so  enlisted  as 
a  dragoon.  I  have  been  fighting  ever 
since,  till  just  now,  and  so  my  hand  is 
out.  But  if  you  will  try  me,  1*11  ask 
no  wages  till  Fve  brought  it  in  again, 
and  you  think  me  worth  them.  Will 
that  suit  you?** 

Reinhold  was  so  pleased  to  have  a 
fellow-soldier  for  his  journeyman,  that 
the  bargain  was  soon  struck;  Walter 
laid  down  bis  knapsack,  and  they  fell 
to  work.  The  master  soon  saw  that 
Walter  understood  his  business,  al- 
though somewliat  deficient  in  manual 
skill.  But  he  patiently  directed  him, 
admired  the  ease  with  which  he  wielded 
the  heaviest  sledge  hammer,  improving 
in  dexterity  with  every  blow ;  and  the 
work  went  on  merrily. 

The  breakfast  hour  now  struck,  and 
Reinhold,  ordering  a  suspension  of  Isr 
hour,  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  smithy, 
and  called  out,  **  Elizabeth,  break&st 
for  two.*' 

"  Aha!'*  said  Walter,  '«  now  then  I 
shall  get  a  sight  of  your  far*fiuned 
daughter." 

**  Famed?"  repeated  the  Smith, 
chuckling, — **  Ehrenfried  may  have 
talked  of  her  to  you ;  I  know  not  how 
ebe  she  should  be  famed." 

•*  Ehrenfried?"  rejoined  Walter! 
''Ah,  he  was  the  last ;  but  tliere  is  not 
a  journeyman-smith  in  Swabia,  Bava- 
ria, or  Franconia,  but  talks  of  Master 
Reinhold  and  his  beautiful  daughter." 

**  Ay,  indeed!"  said  the  proud  fa- 
ther. 

*'  To  be  sure;  erery  traveUing  iour- 
neyman  who  seeks  work  here  tiilkf  of 
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licr  wherever  he  goes.      And  by  my 
halidom  that  must  be  she!*' 

Elizabeth  now  appeared  with  her 
tray;  she  kissed  her  father,  but  scarcely 
looked  at  liis  workman,  whom  she  had 
not  yet  forgiven  for  the  disappointment 
he  liad  occasioned  her,  and  immediate- 
ly left  the  forge.  •*  Now,  to  work,  to 
work,  master!"  cried  Walter.  •*  Such 
a  sight  is  more  strengthening  than  the 
best  wine.  Now  you  shall  see  how  I 
will  get  forward.*'  Accordingly,  before 
dinner-time  Walter  appeared  to  have 
regained  all  his  lost  handiness,  and  was 
firmlv  established  in  the  favour  of  his 
new  master. 

At  dinner  Reinhold  was  in  high  spi- 
rits, and  bade  his  daughter  fetch  him  a 
flagon  of  his  best  wine,  to  celebrate 
the  acquisition  of  so  useful  a  mate.  She 
obeyed  ;  and  then  seated  herself,  as  far 
off  !is  the  room  allowed,  with  her  spin- 
ning-wheel— for  the  impression  made 
upon  her  by  the  new  journeyman  was 
])y  no  means  favourable.  The  rough, 
rugged  appearance  of  hair,  beard,  and 
of  iiis  whole  burly  person ;  the  wildness 
ofliis  flashing  eyes ;  the  loud,  harsh  tones 
of  his  voice,  all  revolted  her,  and  that 
the  more  for  the  distant  resemblance  to 
Bernhard  that  involuntarily  and  inces- 
santly struck  her.  He  now  talked  of 
his  campaigns,  detailing  many  a  wild 
freak,  many  a  daring  adventure,  and 
while  the  father  was  overjoyed, at  this 
revival  of  his  own  youth,  the  daughter 
shrank  more  and  more  from  a  man, 
who,  despite  his  evident  good-nature, 
appeared  to  her  hardened  amidst  the 
license  of  a  camp. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on,  and,  with 
every  one,  the  old  Armourer  became 
more  attached  to  his  new  journeyman. 
Hepointedlydweltui)on  Walter's  merits 
to  Elizabeth,  and  she  trembled  in  anti- 
cipation of  what  was  hanging  over  her, 
especially  as  Walter,  in  his  own  rough 
way,  indisputably  sought  to  gain  her 
favour.  Nor  had  the  poor  girl  support 
or  solace  amidst  her  fears,  for  of  Bern- 
hard's  promised  visit  she  heard  nothing, 
nor  had  she  even  a  glimpse  of  her  old 
friend  IIerl>ert.  Sadness  weighed  hea- 
vily upon  her  heart. 

One  evening  the  crisis  of  her  fate 
pcenied  to  bo  arrived  ;  she  was  sitting 
.despondently  at  her  spinning-wheel  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  her  father 
striding  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
though  labouring  with  some  com- 
munication for  which  ho  could  not 
readily  find  words.     At  length   ho 


began, — *'  That  Walter  u  an  excel* 
lent  fellow ;  I  never  saw  a  better  or 
more  diligent  workman — and  poor  he 
is  not,  for  he  has  been  lucky  in  point 
of  booty  during  his  service.  He  11  be 
abler  to  keep  his  wife  liandsomely.**- 
Elizabeth  stooped  to  hide  a  tear ;  her 
father  did  not  or  would 'not  notice  it^ 
and  went  on — ''  If  I  were  to  pick  me 
out  a  son-in-law "  • 

The  blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the 
market-place  interrupted  him;  and 
Walter  coming  in  abruptly,  exclaimed 
— ''  Have  you  heard  the  news,  master? 
Emperor  Max  will  bo  here  to-mor- 
row on  his  way  to  Augsburg.** 

'<  To  Augsburg  ?'*  Elizabeth  sud- 
denly asked,  and  stopped,  frightened 
at  her  own  boldness. 

"  Certainly,  mistress,**  Walter  re- 
plied ;  <'  he's  going  there  to  the 
ruggers." 

<'  Then  must  the  Nuremberg  Al- 
dermen deliberate,**  observed  the 
Smith,  who,  how  much  soever  annoyed 
at  the  disturbance  of  his  plan  of  do- 
mestic operations,  felt  the  mnnicipal 
importance  of  the  event.  '*  When 
comes  the  Emperor?*' 

"  To-morrow  noon  or  evening.  A 
troop  of  horse  has  brought  the  news.** 

*'  Then  must  I  to  council,**  said  the 
Smith,  donning  his  official  suit. 

«  And  I'll  to  tho  market-place  to 
the  horsemen,"  cried  Walter ;  "  per- 
haps 1  may  And  an  old  comrade.*' 

Elizabeth  sat  alone,  a  prey  to  me- 
lancholy thoughts,  and  as  the  twilight 
deepened  into  evening*s  shades  she 
retired  to  her  own  little  chamber,  as 
if  in  its  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  in 
utter  darkness,  she  hoped, to  iind  con- 
solation. She  extinguished  her  lamp, 
and  seated  herself  .by  her  open  case- 
ment, to  look  into  the  soothing  gloom 
of  the  mass  of  linden  foliage.  As  the 
evening  breeze  shook  the  quivering 
leaves,  she  saw  through  them  a  light 
glimmer  in  Walter's  room,-—"  Is  be 
already  come  in  ?**  thought  she ;  **  or 
has  he  thus  prepared  for  staying  out 
late?  Oh  that  he  would  go  away 
with  these  horsemen  and  never  re- 
turn." 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  boughs  of  the  nearest  linden,  and 
her  own  name  breathed  in  a  whisper. 
Tremblingly  she  asked,  "  Docs  anv 
one  call  me  ?"  But  what  words  shall 
describe  the  emotion  with  which  she 
now  heard  Bemhard's  well  remem- 
bered  voice,   softly  say,   **  Lovely 
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Elizabetl)^  are  you  awake  ?   Oh  suffer  all  hateful  to  me,  and  I  will  follow  the 

me  to  speak  to  you,  if  it  be  but  for  a  Emperor  to  the  Turkish  wars.     My 

moment.'*  motlier  has  ill  luck  with  her  sons  ;  my 

Ere  she  could  reply,  he  sat  upon  brother  left  her  because  his  wild  tern- 
the  branch  nearest  her  window  ;  but  per  longed  for  adventures,  and  he  has 
it  was  manifestly  unequal  to  his  never  returned — ^neither  shall  I !  Fare- 
weight,  and  bent  far  down.  His  well,  Elizabeth  1  Amidst  your  wedding 
danger  was  apparent,  and  in  an  agony  merriment  think  of  me.  Perhaps  a 
of  terror  Elizabeth  reached  down  her  Turkish  sabre  will  even  then  be  in  my 
band  tcr  save  him.  He  clasped  it,  and  breast.  Ah !  you  wound  my  heart 
catching  at  the  window-frame  with  more  painfully.**  As  he  spoke  he 
the  other  as  the  branch  swayed,  sprang  swung  himself  from  the  window  to  a 
on  to  the  outer  ledge.  branch  of  the  tree,  climbed  upwards, 

*'  For  mercy's  sake,  what  arc  you  and  disappeared  amidst  the  foliage ; 

doing  ?"      exclaimed     the     maiden.  Elizabeth  threw  herself  upon  her  bed, 

'*  Should  you  bo  seen  there  I  were  and    wept    bitterly.      Presently  she 

lost.     Away,  away !     And  never  at-  heard  the  house-door  open  ;    Walter 

tempt  this  again!'*  came  in,  seemingly  well  pleased,  for 

<'  Be  not  angry,  sweetest  Eliza-*  be  went  singing  up  to  his  room  ;  then 
beth  1  Consider  what  I  have  been,  came  her  father,  and  all  was  still, 
what  I  am  suffering  in  my  uncertainty.  Next  morning  every  shop  and  work- 
One  word  from  you  must  make  me  shop  in  Nuremberg  was  closed,  for  the 
blessed  or  miserable.  Suffer  me  then  Emperor's  arrival  was  to  make  a  holi- 
to  come  in  for  a  moment,  for  I  per*  day.  Master  Rcinhold  attired  himself 
ceive  light  opposite ;  I  may  indeed  be  in  his  best  garb  of  office»and  then  sum- 
seen  to  your  injury.**  moned  his  daughter  and  Walter  toac- 

While   she  hesitated,  ho  dropped  company  him  to  the  station  without 

himself  into  the  room,  knelt  at  her  the  gates,  where  the  municipal  autho- 

feet  to  implore  forgiveness,  and  cover-  rities  were  to  receive  the  Emperor, 

ed  her  hand,  which  he  still  retained.  The  whole  city  seemed  in  motion ; 

with  burning  kisses.     He  now  told  the  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry 

her  how,  upon  learning  from  Herbert  and  garlands  of  flowers ;  the  windows 

and  the  landlord  of  the   Bunch  of  werecrowded  with  merry  faces;  voices 

Grapes,  that  her  father  had  announced  rang  confusedly  through  the  streets ; 

his  intention  of  giving  her  in  marriage  horsemen  galloped  to  and  fro ;  children 

to  his  new  journeyman,  he  had  made  rioted  ;  young  maidens  laughed  and 

his  way  from  the  adjoining  roof  of  the  coquetted  with  their  lovers ;   all  was 

tavern  into  the  branches  of  the  linden,  tiunult  and  joy  ;  only  Elizabeth  was 

''  But  is  it  true,  Elizabeth,*'  he  went  pale  and  sad  as  she  walked  beside  her 

on,  "  will  you  give  this  dear  hand  to  father,  who,  engrossed  by  his  ofiicial 

another  ?      Cannot  my  fervent  love  importance,  heeded  not  her  dijection. 

touch  you  ?**         •  **  Observe,    Mistress    Elizabeth,** 

Elizabeth  wept  convulsivelv ;  she  said  Walter,  *'  how  merry,  how  happy 
suffered  him  to  press  her  hand  to  his  every  body  seems.  Yetif  the  Turk- 
lips  ;  she  scarcely  resisted  when  he  ish  war  breaks  out,  in  a  couple  of 
passed  his  arm  round  her  slender  months  many  a  one  of  these  laughing 
waist,  and  folded  her  to  his  bosom,  girls  will  sit  in  her  own  room  drowned 
But  when,  exulting  in  these  proofs  of  in  tears.  I  remember  such  a  merry- 
her  affection,  Bern  hard,  confident  of  making  at  Prague  when  I  was  a  sol- 
success,  proceeded  to  urge  her  to  dier ;  and  in  one  week  how  changed 
elope  with  him,  the  piously  filial  was  the  town  I  Such  as  I  feel  a  sharp 
maiden  was  invincible.  To  his  pas-  pang  when  leaving  all  we  love  to  seek 
sionate  entreaties,  to  his  stormy  re-  adventures ;  but  those  who  stay  at 
monstrances,  she  opposed  only  the  soft  home  suffer  most.**  And  he  sang  a 
words,  faltered  with  difficulty  through  8oldier*s  song,  as  he  nodded  to  a  pretty 
her  tears,  "  I  love  you  Bemhard,  I  girl  at  a  window  hard  by. 
will  love  you  faithfully,  eternally;  His  words  recalled  Bemhard*s  to 
but  I  cannot  desert  mv  father.**  Elizabeth*8  mind  ;  she  turned  to  look 

At  length  Bemhard  desisted  in  de-  en(|uiringly  at  the  speaker,  and  the 

spair,  and  gloomily  said,  *'  Then  have  idea,  '<  It  is  that  brother,**  flashed  upon 

I  nothing  left  to  hope  for  in  this  world ;  her — she  wondered  that  she  had  not 

/f  oti«  rand  home,  friendft  and  kindred  are  been  more  st  nick  with  the  )ik^«>s- 
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Her  lips  unolosed  to  a  direct  eDquiry 
upon  the  subject ;  but  maiden  sname 
forbade  auy  allusion  to  Bernbardy  and 
she  only  asked  the  seeminf^ly  indiffer- 
ent question,  '*  What  was  Walter*s  na- 
tive place  ?*'  He  appeared  not  to  bear, 
and  she  repeated  her  question.  He  then 
turned,  looked  gloomily  at  her,  and 
said  ;  "  Do  not  ask  what  I  would  fain 
forget." 

A  friendly  voice  now  called  out, 
"  How  goes  it,  children  ?  What  pre- 
parations have  you  made  for  the  Em- 
peror, friend  Alderman?"  It  was 
Herbert.  Elizabeth  started,  and  dared 
not  look  at  him.  But  he  joined  them, 
chatting  good-humouredly,  as  they 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  wofully 
pressed  and  jostled,  despite  Master 
Hein  hold's  repeated  exhortations  of, 
"  Citizens,  let  your  municipal  officers 
reach  their  appointed  station."  When 
our  party  reached  the  gate,  Reinhold, 
who  was  here  to  take  post  with  his 
colleagues,  looked  round  for  Walter, 
whom  he  had  purposely  brought  to  be 
Elizabeth's  squire.  Walter  had  va- 
nished, parted  from  them,  probably  by 
the  bustle.  The  father  was  annoyed 
to  see  his  scheme  foiled ;  the  jewel- 
merchant  offered  his  arm,  and  Rein- 
hold  had  no  alternative  but  to  commit 
Elizabeth  to  his  care. 

Neither  had  she  an  alternative,  al- 
though she  would  fain  have  shunned  a 
teie^a-tcte  with  Bcrnhard's  friend  at 
that  moment.  As  he  led  her  forward 
he  said,  **  Child,  child,  what  are  you 
about  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  rich 
and  handsome  youth  is  off  for  the  wars? 
This  very  morning  he  has  bought  him 
a  horse  to  ride  out,  meet  the  Emperor, 
and  ask  for  service  in  the  cavalry? 
You'll  repent  when  it's  too  late,  when 
you  hear  that  a  Mahometan  sword  has 
cut  him  down.  You  will  then  wish 
you  had  married,  trusting  to  winning 
your  fathcr*s  pardon."  Elizabeth  could 
not  answer,  but  burst  into  tears  ;  when 
suddenly  Ilerbert  exclaimed,  *•  There 
he  comes  I " 

She  looked  up,  and  saw,  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  a  stately 
horseman  advancing.  As  he  approach- 
ed she  recognised  Bernhard,  clad  in  a 
richly  embroidered  horseman's  jacket 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  a  burnished 
breastplate;  a  splendid  helmet  with 
dark  nor^e-hair  on  his  head,  a  sabre 
by  his  side,  a  spear  in  his  band.  No 
knight  could  look  more  magniOcent. 
He  held  the  bridle  carelewly,  and, 


looking  steadily  before  him,  noticed 
neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  companion. 
But  the  latter  called  after  him_«  Whi- 
ther away.  Master  Bernhard?"  — 
Aroused  by  the  words,  he  looked 
round,  and  seeing  Elizabeth,  passed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  closed  hit 
vizor,  gave  his  steed  the  spur,  and 
galloped  onwards. 

The  maiden,  overpowered  by  anxiety 
about  him  she  loved,  and  interest  in 
her  recent  supposed  discovery,  which 
she  yet  deemed  too  vague  and  uncer- 
tain to  mention  to  Herbert,  was  near 
fainting.  Seated  on  the  gra«s  a  little 
beyond  the  crowd,  she,  however,  gra^ 
dually  recovered,  aud  silently  listened 
to  her  kind  friend's  soothing  promises 
to  dissuade  Bernhard  from  nis  mili- 
tary plans. 

At  noon  the  Emperor  appeared* 
The  people  thronged  shouting  around 
his  horse ;  the  maidens  strewed  flowers 
in  his  way,  and  half  covered  himself 
with  their  fragrant  gifts,  while  cries  of 
"  Maximilian  for  ever ! "  rent  the  air. 
But  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  sought  only 
for  the  Emperor^s  new  cavalier  amidst 
his  train ;  yet  was  she  gratified  by  the 
general  expression  of  loyalty  towards 
the  monarch  to  whose  service  Bern- 
hard  had  dedicated  himself. 

Herbert  took  her  home.  Her  fa- 
ther came  in  to  dine  with  her;  but 
Walter  had  requested  to  have  the  ho- 
liday to  himself,  and  Elizabeth  breathed 
more  freely  in  his  absence.  Nor  did 
the  Smith  disturb  her  by  renewing  the 
conversation  of  the  previous  day  ;  bis 
mind  was,  indeed,  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  Emperor  and  municipal  ho- 
nours and  duties,  to  allow  of  his  even 
observing  his  child's  sadness.  As  soon 
as  he  had  dined  he  hurried  back  to  his 
colleagues,  and  Elizabeth  withdrew  to 
her  own  room. 

As  she  entered  she  saw  a  letter  upon 
her  table.  It  was  from  Walter,  and 
ran  thus : — 

"  Will  you  be  angry.  Mistress 
Elizabeth,  if  I  frankly  open  my  inind 
to  you  ?  I  love  you  heartily,  and, 
as  God  shall  help  roe,  faith&Uy.— 
Many  words  are  not  in  my  way ;  but 
I  think  you  will  hardly  seek  pretences 
to  reject  a  siutor  whom  vour  father 
favours,  and  who  means  honestly  by 
you.  Be  my  beloved  wife !  You  might 
make  a  man  amends  for  many  a  sor- 
row of  his  vouth,  that  drove  him  from 
house  and  home,  from  father,  mother. 
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and  brethren,  into  the  wide  world. 
Reflect  for  three  days,  and  then  de* 
oide — not  earlier.  Walter." 

These  lines  enhanced  Elizabeth's 
sufferings,  since  they  confirmed  her 
suspicions,  both  that  Walter  was  her 
Benihard's  brother,  and  that  her  fa- 
ther was  determined  upon  giving  her 
to  his  joumeTman.  While  she  was 
Tainly  seeking  a  remedy  to  the  im- 
pending evUs,  a  rustling  in  the  linden- 
tree  drew  her  attention,  and  she  saw  a 
nosegay  among  the  boughs  within  her 
reach.  It  contained  a  bullet  to  ensure 
its  fall,  and  a  letter  from  Bemhard. 
Eagerly  she  opened  it,  and  read  through 
her  streaming  tears— 

"  My  most  beloved  Elizabeth,  what 
is  it  thou  requirest  of  me  ?  Rejected 
by  thee,  what  abiding  place  is  there 
for  me,  save  in  remote  distance  ?  With- 
out thee  life  is  valueless  I  Then  suf- 
fer me  to  fall  among  strangers.  Here, 
as  .there,  no  tear  would  be  shed  for 
me — beloved  by  none !  Yet  I  wrong 
thee !  Thou  art  kind,  and  wilt  give 
me  a  tear.  And  even  whilst  I  write 
hope  dawns  again  upon  my  soul — the 
hope  that  thou  mayst  love  me !  Three 
days  will  I  await  thy  answer ;  so  long 
if  thou  art  silent,  or  shouldst  thou  re- 
peat last  nighf  s  words — then  suffer 
me  to  die !  'Twill  be  best  for  both. — 
Thy  passionate  lover, 

Bernuaud.*' 

What  a  glow  of  love  was  here,  com- 
pared to  the  coarse  though  well-meant 
letter  of  Walter  I  Again  and  again 
she  read,  and  kissed,  and  wept  over 
the  precious  lines.  But  what  should 
she  answer  ?  During  the  whole  after- 
noon she  meditated,  and  at  length, 
witli  a  trembling  hand,  wrote — 

•'  My  whole  heart  is  thine; — oh, 
wherefore  thus  torture  me  ?  Stay  here, 
be  content  with  my  love,  and  seek  not 
a  distant  death.  It  is  true  that  an- 
other—-he  whom  Herbert  suspects — 
asks  my  hand,  and  greatly  do  I  fear 
it  is  thy  lost  brother.  Never  shall 
he,  never  shall  any  other  obtain  it  I 
But  ui^  me  not  to  forsake  my  fa- 
ther !— Thy  faithfully  fond 

Elizabeth." 


^  This  letter,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  a  postscript  to  Bemhard's,  she 
wrsLft  about  the  nosegay,  and  laid    mourer. 


outside  the  house  door.  Presently 
her  father  returned  from  the  town 
council;  and  scarcely  had  he  closed 
the  door  and  sat  down,  when  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard.  Elizabeth  start- 
ed, fearing  she  knew  not  what ;  and 
her  father  grumblingly  exclainoed — 
**  What  should  any  body  want  at  this 
time  of  night?" 

He  opened  the  door  nevertheless, 
and  there  stood  an  imperial  officer, 
holding  a  magnificent  sword  in  his 
hand.  With  a  courteous  inclination, 
the  stranger  said, — 

**  Doubtless,  master,  you  must  be 
annoyed  at  having  work  brought  you 
at  such  an  hour ;  but  you  must  not 
refuse  it,  since  it  is  from  our  Lord  the 
Emperor.  See,  this  is  his  sword  of 
state  that  he  must  have  at  Augsburg. 
The  carriage  in  which  it  lay  was 
overturned  this  morning,  and  the 
blade  is  broken.  You  must,  by  to- 
morrow's dawn,  supply  its  place  with 
a  blade  of  equal  beauty,  or  solder  this 
together,  so  as  to  do  for  Augsburg. 
The  Emperor  has  heard  of  your  skill, 
and  bade  me  employ  you.  Do  your 
best ;  for  he  is  a  liberal  prince,  and 
fond  of  fine  weapons." 

'*  For  the  sake  of  the  Emperor  and 
my  duty,  not  of  the  reward,  I  will  do 
my  best,"  said  the  Smith.  <<  All  shall 
be  ready  by  morning." 

The  stranger  took  his  leave ;  and 
the  Armourer,  exulting  in  a  task  of 
which  his  children  and  his  childrens* 
children  might  boast,  bade  Elizabeth 
fhmish  him  the  best  wine  in  the  cel- 
lar for  his  night's  work,  and  go  to 
bed.  He  then  set  himself  to  kindling 
his  fire,  arranging  his  finest  steel,  and 
the  like  preparations.  W^hilst  he  was 
thus  engaged,  Walter  came  home,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
what  he  saw  ;  but  learning  the  state  of 
the  case,  zealously  undertook  his  own 
share  of  the  labour.  First,  however, 
he  examined  the  broken  sword,  and, 
shaking  his  head,  observed,— 

"  Master,  this  will  bo  a  tough  job  ; 
the  blade  is  damasked,  and  all  iulaid 
with  silver.  I  doubt  you  have  not 
examined  it.'* 

The  Smith  now  cast  his  eves  upon 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  bro- 
ken sword,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  By  St  Sebaldus,  that  passes  my 
skill  I  Nor  do  I  see  that  we  can  solder 
the  pieces  together.  The  silversmhk 
is  as  much  wanted  here  as  the  «r- 
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•*  Yesj"  said  Walter^    <<  that  id  The  messenger  who  was  to  fetch  the 

Oriental  workmanship,  of  which  we  sword  might  be  momentarily  expect- 

Germans  know  little.  I  learned  some-  ed ;   and  what   Nuremberg  jewdler 

thing  of  it,  indeed,  at  Venice  ;  but  I  would  repair  the  damage  at  that  un« 

have  ncTcr  had  occasion  to  practise  seasonable  hour — for  £m,  too,  who 

it."  was  on  bad  terms  with  them   all? 

The  Smith  stood  in  utter  despond-  The  Armourer  was  in  despair ;  Wal- 

ence;   his  hopes  that  the   Emperor  ter  contemplated  the    disaster,    and 

should  brandbh  a  sword  of  his  makin?  shook  his  head.    At  length  he  saicl,-^ 

had    melted    into     air.      At  length  <'  J  have  often,  as  a  boy,  watched 

Walter  resumed—  goldsmiths  at  their  work  ;  but  where 

"  Well,  well,  master.  111  try  my  is  the  use  of  that  without  practice  ? 

hand  at  it.      Forge  you  a  blade  of  However,   I  can  but  try ;  and,  by 

fure  steel  in  case  of  the  worst,  and  good  luck,  I  brought  away  one  of 

11  see  to  inlay  one  with  silver.     To  their  delicate  tools  with  the  moulds." 

be  sure,  I  must  have  moulds  for  cast-  "  My  best  Walter,"  cried  his  mas- 

ing  the  figures;  but- those,  I  thiuk,  I  ter,  '<do  but  try.      Succeed  in  this, 

can  borrow."  and  the  wedding  shall  be  when  thou 

The  overjoyed  Smith  fell  upon  his  wilt.    Only  get  us  out  of  this  scrape!" 

man's  neck,  exclaiming,—  Walter  set  himself  earnestly  to  his 

''  Do  that,  and  ask  what  thou  wilt,  task,  while  the  Smith  looked  anxiously 

Were't  half  my  property,  'tis  thine  ! "  on.     Love  seemed  to  inspire  him  with 

"  Why,  I  have  something  to  ask  skill,  for  in  half  an  hour  he  clapped  his 

of  you,"  said  Walter,  '*  if  you  would  alarmed  master  on  the  shoulder,  ex- 

not  be  angry."  claiming,   "  Thank   God,    father !      I 

"  Out  with  it ;  'tis  thine — if  in  my  have  succeeded  I    All's  right  I" 

power,  that  is  to  say — or  I  am  no  al-  "  Oh  thou  jewel  of  a  son-in-law !" 

derman  of  Nuremberg  I "  cried  the  Smith,  falling  on  his  neck, 

"Master,"    Walter  thus  resumed,  "shall  I  call  Elizabeth,  and  tell  her  at 

"  I  like  your  daughter  well,   and  I  once?" 

hope  she.  does  not  hate  me.     I  under-  "  Not  for  the  world !     No,  no  1  we 

stand  my  business;  am  not  poor" must    take    her    by  surprise.      First 

The  Armourer  broke  in  upon  him  attend  the  Emperor ;  then  we'll  fetch 

with,—  the  parson  and  the  witnesses;  place 

"  She's  thine  I  Make  me  the  sword,  them  in  your  room ;  and,  then  call  her, 

and  I  betroth  you  to-morrow  I"  altogether  unprepared,  into  the  assem- 

"  Done !"  cried  Walter ;  "  I'll  ac-  bly  where    we're    to    be    betrothed, 

complish  the  blade,  if  I  die  for  it  I"  Her  surprise  will  be  pretty,  won't  it. 

He  embraced  his  father-in-law,  and  father?'* 

ran  off.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ho  "  Ay,  ay,  so  'twill.     Be't  as  thou 

returned  with  a  parcel  of  moulds,  ex-  wilt,  lad  of  gold." 

claiming,^-  But  even  had  the  Smith  preferred 

"  We're  in  luck  1     I  have  moulds  his  former  plan,  he  had  no  time  for  it. 

with  the  Emperor's  arms  and  the  im-  At  this  very  moment  appeared  the 

penal  double    eagle.      What    could  messenger  to  fetch  the  sword,  with 

suit  us  so  well  ?     Now  to  work  with  which  he  hurried  away,  admiring  the 

heart  and  hand ! "  workmanship,  but  too  impatient  to  lis- 

The  night  was  passed  in  unceasing  ten  to  Rcinhold's  attempt  at  transfer- 
labour  ;  but  when  morning  dawned,  ring  the  praise  to  the  right  owner. 
Reinhold  had  wrought  a  blade  of  pure  And  now  the  Armourer  had  scarcely  a 
steel — Walter  one  beautifully  inlaid  moment  to  assume  his  municipal  dig- 
with  silver.  Half  wild  with  joy,  the  nity  and  join  his  colleagues. 
Smith  embraced  his  assistant,  and  Again  the  streets  swarmed  with 
renewed  his  promise.  But  some  peoj3e,  the  windows  were  crowded 
'^hare  in  the  work  he  must  have  ;  he  with  spectators ;  again  flags  waved  and 
must,  at  least,  set  on  the  hilt.  Alas  1  bells  rang ;  but  the  joy  tliat  had  wel- 
soon  was  his  joy  changed  into  grief,  comed  the  Emperor  was  now  blended 
As  he  proceeded  to  handle  the  with  a  degree  of  solemnity,  as  he  de- 
magniflcent  jewelled  hilt,  after  his  parted  to  draw  his  sword  against  the 
rough  blacksmith  fashion,  he  broke  enemy  of  Cliristendom.  At  the  gate 
some  of  the  precious  stones  out  of  the  Burgomaster  presented  Maximilian 
theur  setting.     What  was  to  be  done  ?  with  a  poem,  written  by  a  Nuremberg 
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roaster-singer  of  tbe  poetic  guild,  in 
honour  of  this  imperial  visit.  The 
Emperor  graciously  thanked  him,  and 
then  asked,  **  Wiiere  is  Master  Rein- 
hold?"  The  Smith  took  off  his  cap, 
bowing  respectfully. 

**  You  have  wrought  me  a  beautiful 
sword^  Master  Reinhold,"  said  Maxi- 
milian. **  Accept  my  thanks,  and  this 
token  of  them."  As  he  spoke,  he 
threw  a  gold  chain  over  the  neck  of 
the  astonished  Armourer,  and  rode  off 
before  he  had  breatli  to  disclaim  merit 
not  his. 

Surrounded  and  congratulated  by 
Ills  colleagues,  Reinliold  was  nearly 
crazy  with  pride  and  delight.  He 
looked  for  Walter,  but  Walter  was 
not  to  be  seen.  He  met,  however, 
with  Herbert,  and  my  host  of  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  whom  he  invited  to 
the  betrothing.  Both  stared;  and 
Herbert  endeavoured  to  put  in  a  word 
for  Bernhard. 

"What!"  said  the  Smith,  con- 
temptuously, "give  my  daughter  to  a 
poor  creature  who  can  but  moke  such 
things  as  tliis  ?  No,  no,  'tis  he  who 
can  earn  them  from  emperors  that 
shall  have  her." 

'  *•  Tell  him  so  yourself,"  said  Her- 
bert, **  for  here  he  comes."  Bernhard 
now  appeared  in  person,  and  respect- 
fully accosted  the  Smith  with  a  re- 
quest for  five  minutes'  conversation. 

"  No  need  on't,"  was  the  ungracious 
reply.  "  I  kpow  what  you  want,  but 
it  won*t  do.  My  daughter*s  engaged ; 
she  gets  a  capital  husband,  who  earns 
tokens  from  emperors.  You  may 
provide  you  elsewhere.'* 

"  But  your  daughter  loves  me." 

"  That's  not  true!  It  can't  be  true, 
and  it  shan't  be  true  !  You  fancy  so 
because  she  didn't  return  your  ring. 
That  was  my  doing.  My  good  ham- 
mer smashed  the  gew-gaw,  while  she 
stood  by." 

**  If  you  refuse  me  your  daughter,  I 
throw  myself  into  the  river !  " 

*'  As  you  please  ;  tho'bath  may  cool 
your  love-fever,  only  let  me  alone  I " 
Ibemhard  hurried  away,  with  dis- 
traction in  hb  mien  ;  the  Smith  looked 
alter  him  and  shook  his  head,  obser- 
ving, "  That  mad  chap  spoils  my  com- 
fort." 

**  Never  mind  him,  master,"  said 
Herbert,  <'  he'll  not  be  so  mad  as  that, 
harebrained  as  he  is.  Yet  'tis  a  good 
fellow  too." 

"  He  drown  himself!"  retorted  my 
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host,  "  I'll  lay  yoa  odds  be  is  as  merry 
as  the  best  of  us  before  night ;  if  lie 
bo  not,  may  I  never  have  guests  in  my 
house  more ! " 

The  Alderman*s  spirits  revived  with 
the  assurance,  and  he  proceeded  with 
his  friends  to  summon  the  priest,  who 
readily  obeyed  the  call.  As  they  left 
his  door  they  met  Walter  seeking 
them. 

"  So,  80 !  '*  cried  the  Armourer. 
"  Now  all's  right.  Let  us  hasten 
home — I  am  dying  to  see  how  Eliza- 
beth will  look.'* 

They  arrived,  and  the  father  called 
lusUly  for  his  daughter.  She  came, 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  assembled  com- 
pany, and  at  sight  of  the  priest,  tum^ 
ed  pale.  Anxiously  she  waited  for 
what  was  to  follow,  when  her  &ther 

spoke 

''  Darling  of  my  old  heart,  this  day 
has  been  one  of  honour  and  happiness 
to  thy  father ;  and,  God  willing,  so 
shall  it  be  to  thee!  See,  our  good 
Walter  hero  has  helped  me  to  earn  this 
chain  from  the  Emperor's  own  hand» 
and  in  return  I  have  promised  him 
.  .  .  .  Come,  guess  what?" 

"  How  can  I?**  said  Elizabeth, 
trembling  to  her  very  heart. 

*'  Why,  I've  promised  him  tbe 
thing  I  love  best  in  the  whole  world." 
The  words,  confirming  her  worst 
fears,  were  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
maiden  lay  insensible  in  her  father's 
arms  ;  and  after  the  usual  applications 
had  recovered  her,  a  flood  of  tears  for 
some  minutes  impeded  her  utterance. 
The  Smith  was  dusconcertedat  symp- 
toms so  little  in  accordance  with  Ins 
own  feelings,  but  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage himself  and  Walter  by  re- 
peating, "  It's  the  surprise,  only  the 
surprise.  Speaks  girl ;  tell  us  you  are 
glad?" 

"  Father,  father!"  sobbed  Eliza- 
beth, falling  at  his  feet,  **  if  you  would 
not  make  me  wretched  for  life,  force 
me  not  to  this  marriage  ! " 

"  Make  you  wretched  by  giving 
you  a  good  husband!"  rejoined  the 
Smitli.  **  Why>  thou  ungrateful 
hussy  1  *•— ^ — 

But  Walter  interrupted  him,  to  say, 
"  I  fear  this  is  more  than  surprise. 
Wretched  I  will  not  make  you, 
Mbtress  Elizabeth,  but  tell  us  why 
you  should  be  so.  If  you  love  mn- 
oUier,  say  that,  and  I  withdraw  my 
claim.'* 
Elizabethi  amldfther  te»n»  faUercd 
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out  Bernhard'g  name.     The  Boimd  ii 

creased  her  father's  rage,  but  Walti 
prevented  its  eiploBion  bjr  sajinj 
"  Your  daughter  haa  named  a  mai 
whose  happineas  I  should  nnwilliugl 
destroy  ;  yet  I  will  not  quite  deapai 
nor  give  jou  back  your  word.  0 
the  coutrary,  I  ask  you,  before  701 
friends,  to  renew  your  promise  to  gii 
me  your  daughter,  if  I  cau  gain  fai 

"  Never  hope  it  ?"  ezcUIou 
Elizabeth;  whilst  the  father  at  tl 
same  instant  shouted  "  There's  m 
hand  upon  it ! "  And  Walter,  tun 
ing  to  the  weeping  maideu,  aaii 
"  And  hero  is  my  hand  upon  it,  thi 
if  you  consent  not  willingly,  I  gii 
your  father  hb  word  back." 

She  looked  kindlj  at  him  throug 
her  tears,  gave  her  hand  to  acce] 
the  pledge,  and  murmured,  "  That 
like  him."' 

"  Now  that  all  U  in  order,"  Wa 
ter  resumed,  "  I  will  tell  you  whi 
the  coDueiion  b  between  me  an 
Bernhard." 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  Elizabetl 
"  You  are  his  brother  1  " 

"  Not  exactly,  but  Bometbing  eve 
nearer,  for — I  am  himself." 

As  he  spoke  he  changed  his  gn 
accents  into  his  usual  melodious  tone 
pulled  off  his  wig  and  beard,  ai 
stood  before  them  the  very  Goldimii 
of  Augsburg  ? 

Neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  fatta< 
could  speak,  and  the  metamorphosi 
journeyman  went  on — 

"  These  kind  fiiends,"  poinling 
Herbert  and  the  landlord,  "  were  n 
accomplices,  and  J  have  another  wit! 
out,  to  whom  1  owe  my  bit  of  smit 
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